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One  of  the  significant  educational  developments  of  recent  years  has 
been  the  increasing  recognition  accorded  to  instruction  in  home  eco- 
nomics. Although  the  term  itself  was  unfamiliar  a  generation  ago, 
at  the  present  time  home  economics  courses  are  being  offered  in  this 
country  in  more  than  twelve  hundred  institutions,  of  which  over  two 
hundred  are  colleges  and  normal  schools.  Thirty-five  of  the  land- 
grant  colleges  for  white  students  are  among  the  number,  and  twenty- 
seven  of  these  offer  four-year  courses  leading  to  degrees.  Extension 
work  has  likewise  been  well  organized  in  many  of  the  States,  largely 
with  a  view  to  reaching  the  women  on  the  farm.  In  short,  home  eco- 
nomics instruction  is  already  emerging  from  the  pioneer  stage  and 
becoming  an  accepted  factor  in  American  education. 

One  of  the  principal  obstacles  which  educators  are  encountering  in 
their  efforts  to  reduce  the  subject  to  sound  pedagogical  form  is  the 
comparatively  retarded  development  of  experimental  work.  It  is 
well  recognized  that,  as  is  the  case  with  agriculture  and  other  com- 
posite branches  of  learning,  home  economics  is  largely  a  specific  ap- 
plication of  the  principles  of  chemistry,  bacteriology,  physics,  and 
other  sciences;  but,  as  is  also  the  case  with  agriculture,  there  are 
required  to  make  it  most  effective  special  investigations  and  experi- 
ments, made  from  the  standpoint  of  those  who  appreciate  the  needs 
and  use  to  be  made  of  such  information. 

Considering  home  economics  as  including  the  economi<3,  sanitary, 
and  esthetic  aspects  of  food,  clothing,  and  shelter  as  connected  with 
their  selection,  preparation,  and  use  by  the  family  in  the  home  or  by 
other  groups  of  people,  it  is  a  matter  of  everyday  knowledge  that 
many  of  its  practical  applications  are  still  largely  governed  by  rule- 
of-thumb  or  by  tradition.  For  example,  the  laws  of  heat  are  well 
understood  in  the  scientific  world,  but  their  application  to  cookery, 
food  preservation,  or  the  heating  of  houses  needs  far  more  investiga- 
tion than  it  has  thus  far  received.  The  present  is  preeminently  the 
era  of  machinery,  but  the  improvement  of  household  appliances  has 
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been  left  almost  entirely  to  commercial  exploitation,  and  progress  has 
admittedly  lagge4  far  behind  achievements  in  the  factory  and  on  the 
farm.  Yet  if  there  are  to  be  reliable  comparisons  of  tiie  merits  of 
different  foods  or  textiles,  or  of  different  labor-saving  or  sanitary  de- 
vices, there  must  be  scientific  tests  by  those  familiar  with  the  house- 
keeper's needs  and  competent  to  work  out  her  problems. 

The  need  of  these  studies  is  becoming  the  more  imperative  because 
of  the  increasing  complexities  of  modem  life.  It  is  even  more  im- 
portant now  than  it  was  a  few  years  ago  that  there  should  be  a  scien- 
tific basis  for  instruction  on  how  food  materials  can  be  best  utilized 
in  family  diets,  how  houses  should  be  constructed,  furnished,  and 
managed,  and  what  materials  are  most  suited  for  clothing,  because  of 
late  years  there  has  been  less  and  less  opportunity  to  acquire  expe- 
rience in  such  matters  in  the  home  itself.  Two  or  three  generations 
ago  each  home,  and  especially  each  rural  home,  was  practically  self- 
sufficient,  producing  not  only  its  own  food  supply,  but,  to  a  certain 
extent,  its  own  clothing,  and  constructing  its  buildings  in  such  a  sim- 
ple way  that  any  intelligent  and  experienced  laborer  could  understand 
the  principles  involved.  Now,  however,  a  great  many  branches  of 
work  which  were  formerly  home  industries  have  been  taken  over  by 
factories  or  by  specialized  workers,  and  there  is  no  longer  the  oppor- 
tunity to  learn  about  them  by  practical  trials  in  the  home.  In  many 
cases  such  knowledge  as  is  available  is  still,  to  a  certain  extent, 
handed  down  in  an  empirical  way  from  mother  to  daughter,  but  in 
many  others  it  would  soon  die  out  entirely  did  not  schools  or  other 
educational  agencies  supply  it,  and  these  must  acquire  exact  knowl- 
edge before  they  can  transmit  it. 

It  is  true  that  many  of  the  problems  encountered  are  more  or  less 
isolated  in  application,  and  that  much  can  be  accomplished  by  indi- 
vidual initiative  within  the  home.  But  it  is  as  unreasonable  to  look 
to  the  farmer's  wife  for  progress  along  technical  lines,  as  to  rely  on 
the  farmer  to  work  out  the  fundamental  principles  of  his  art.  As 
is  pointed  out  by  a  recent  writer  on  the  subject,  such  knowledge  as 
the  housekeeper  has  "  is  in  reality  a  by-product  of  a  vast  number  of 
unrecorded  and  half-observed  events.  For  the  more  exact  and  vastly 
more  economical  gathering  of  knowledge,  by  methods  known  to  the 
laboratory,  the  housewife  lacks  the  training  and  the  outfit,  especially 
the  instruments  of  precision.  Above  all,  she  presides  not  over  a 
laboratory,  products  of  which  are  considered  of  no  value  except  for 
teaching  purposes,  but  over  a  factory  the  output  of  which — ^good 
food,  clean  and  attractive  rooms,  suitable  clothing,  and  all  the  rest — 
must  not  fail.  By  any  methods  known  to  her,  usually  those  she  has 
inherited,  she  must  bring  some  semblance  of  these  results  to  pass, 
and  that  daily." 
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Just  as  the  trained  experimenter  was  needed  for  the  conversion 
of  agriculture  from  a  traditional  to  a  scientific  basis,  all  that  relates 
to  hygiene  and  household  methods  and  the  host  of  related  questions 
demands  careful  study  by  experts  having  proper  equipment  for  the 
undertaking. 

Fortunately  the  dependence  of  home  economics  instruction  upon 
research  is  becoming  generally  understood,  and  the  belief  that  house- 
keeping is  largely  a  matter  of  inspiration  and  feminine  intuition, 
with  no  need  of  an  accumulated  store  of  information  to  draw  upon,  is 
rapidly  giving  way  to  the  modem  view  that  "  a  knowledge  of  house- 
keeping is  not  a  matter  of  sex  but  of  science."  Nearly  fifteen  years 
ago  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  in  the  Yearbook  for  1897,  pointed 
out  that  "  the  teachers  of  domestic  science  are  not  content  to  follow  a 
dull  routine  of  household  drudgery  in  their  teaching.  They  are 
appealing  to  the  scientist  and  specialist  in  lines  which  touch  the 
home  life  to  explain  the  principles  on  which  home  practices  should 
rest,  and  to  show  them  how  intelligent  taste  and  skill  can  make  the 
home  a  pleasant  place  to  live  in,  and  how  scientific  knowledge  can 
enable  the  home-keeper  to  maintain  the  health  and  generally  pro- 
mote the  physical  well-being  of  those  committed  to  her  charge. 
Some  progress  has  been  made  in  formulating  the  replies  which  sci- 
ence is  now  able  to  give  to  inquiries  relating  to  domestic  science,  and 
in  undertaking  investigations  with  a  view  to  greatly  broadening  our 
knowledge  of  these  matters  in  the  days  to  come." 

In  the  interval  which  has  elapsed  since  these  words  were  written 
much  additional  attention  to  research  in  problems  affecting  the 
home  has  been  given,  to  some  extent  by  home  economic  workers 
themselves  and  even  more  largely  by  scientists  in  associated  lines. 
Agriculture  in  particular  has  contributed  most  valuable  assistance, 
the  community  of  interests  between  the  production  of  food  supplies, 
textiles,  and  other  farm  products  and  their  utilization  within  the 
home  being  generally  recognized. 

Most  of  the  agricultural  experiment  stations  have  from  time  to 
time  studied  problems  which  have  to  do  with  the  handling,  storing, 
and  marketing  of  foods,  while  many  have  had  to  deal  with  food  and 
drug  inspection.  They  have  also  studied  many  technical  as  well  as 
practical  problems  of  milling  and  dairying,  and  other  problems 
which  pertain  to  the  home  as  distinguished  from  the  farm  as  an 
industrial  enterprise.  Of  such  work  may  be  mentioned  studies  of  the 
composition  and  digestibility  of  foods,  numerous  studies  of  cooking 
processes  and  of  canning,  dietary  studies,  the  improvement  in  quality 
of  cotton,  flax,  and  wool,  studies  of  household  equipment  and  con- 
veniences, and  the  cost  of  board  for  laborers  on  farms. 

An  important  service  has  also  been  rendered  by  the  engineering 
experiment  stations  established  at  several  of  the  land-grant  institu- 
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tions.  Compaxisons  of  different  illuminants  and  fuels,  and  studies 
of  sewage  disposal  plants  and  of  building  materials,  may  be  cited 
as  types  of  the  work  already  undertaken. 

It  is  well  known  that  the  Department  of  Agriculture  has  made  a 
large  number  of  contributions,  the  activities  of  nearly  every  bureau 
containing  much  of  interest.  The  intimate  connection  of  much  of 
the  work  of  the  Bureau  of  Chemistry,  the  Bureau  of  Animal  Indus- 
try, and  the  Bureau  of  Plant  Industry  is  obvious,  but  there  may 
also  be  mentioned  the  studies  of  household  insects  in  the  Bureau  of 
Entomology,  the  utilization  of  woods  by  the  Forest  Service,  some  of 
the  economic  studies  of  the  Bureau  of  Statistics,  and  a  study  in  the 
relation  of  high  altitude  to  cookery  reported  by  the  Weather  Bureau. 
The  nutrition  investigations  of  this  Office  are,  of  course,  accepted  as 
fimdamental  by  home  economics  educators,  and  the  publications 
issued  as  part  of  the  work  are  widely  utilized  as  texts. 

The  contributions  of  home  economics  workers  themselves  have 
been  numerous  and  meritorious,  especially  in  view  of  the  comparative 
newness  of  the  subject  and  the  lack  of  organized  research  agencies. 
The  attention  which  is  being  concentrated  on  the  preparation  of  re- 
search workers  is  yielding  results  of  much  promise,  and  the  list  of 
additions  to  knowledge  in  the  form  of  theses  for  advanced  degrees 
is  each  year  becoming  more  impressive. 

Contributions  from  the  more  mature  workers  actively  engaged  in 
instruction  duties  are  even  yet  relatively  few.  This  of  course  is  un- 
fortunate, since  their  qualifications  and  experience  would  seem  to 
promise  results  of  exceptional  value.  It  is  not,  however,  particularly 
surprising,  for  as  was  recently  pointed  out,  "under  present  condi- 
tions, the  task  of  the  college  teacher  of  home  economics  is  a  very 
difficult  and  complicated  one.  By  study  and  research  she  must  assem- 
ble and  enlarge  a  new  body  of  knowledge  and  give  it  pedagogical 
form.  She  must  prepare  manuals,  text-books,  apparatus,  and  illus- 
trative material  in  this  new  subject.  .  .  .  Besides  giving  sound  and 
thorough  instruction  to  her  college  students,  she  must  do  a  large 
amount  of  propaganda  work  to  secure  the  general  recognition  of 
liome  economics  in  the  elementary  and  secondary  schools,  and  all 
she  can  of  that  broader  extension  work  by  which  the  multitudes  of 
untrained  women  in  the  homes  are  to  be  encouraged  and  inspired." 

Notwithstanding  these  difficulties,  to  which  may  be  added  those 
imposed  by  an  absence  of  funds  for  research  and  often  of  equipment, 
the  uncertainties  as  to  the  publication  of  results,  and  the  lack  of 
many  other  advantages  enjoyed  by  a  regularly  organized  research 
institution,  it  is  believed  that  there  are-  many  opportunities  for 
adding  to  the  store  of  knowledge  by  the  use  of  existing  facilities. 
If  home  economics  embodies,  as  has  been  stated,  "  the  utilization  of 
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all  the  resources  of  science  to  improve  the  home  life,"  then  the 
chemist,  the  physicist,  and  the  economist  may  each  be  expected  to 
contribute  his  share.  Studies  corresponding,  for  instance,  to  those 
recently  reported  from  the  department  of  bacteriology  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Wisconsin  on  the  sanitary  value  of  vacuum  cleaners  and 
on  the  preservative  action  of  various  spices,  would  doubtless  occur 
to  many  a  worker  in  these  related  sciences,  and  if  brought  to  com- 
pletion would  be  assured  of  immediate  application. 

Oftentimes,  too,  investigations  already  under  way  at  the  experi- 
ment stations  may  be  legitimately  extended  to  throw  light  on  those 
phases  of  particular  interest  to  the  home.  In  other  cases  there  may 
be  cooperation  with  home  economics  departments  to  their  mutual 
advantage.  A  study  of  this  type  was  completed  some  time  ago  at  the 
University  of  Missouri.  Here  the  meats  produced  under  controlled 
conditions  in  connection  with  nutrition  studies  of  the  station  were 
utilized  by  a  graduate  student  in  home  economics  for  an  inquiry  as 
to  the  relative  economy  of  various  cuts  of  beef. 

An  interesting  development  of  recent  years  has  been  the  establish- 
ment of  commercial  "housekeeping  experiment  stations."  These 
have  thus  far  given  particular  attention  to  household  appliances, 
but  the  idea  could  doubtless  be  more  widely  extended. 

The  responsibility  for  real  progress  in  research,  however,  must 
rest  largely  with  the  home  economics  departments.  Whatever  the 
assistance  rendered  by  other  agencies,  the  upbuilding  of  a  distinctive 
body  of  home  economics  knowledge  must  come  mainly  from  investi- 
gations by  the  home  economics  workers  themselves,  rather  than 
through  the  mere  adaptations  of  either  traditional  methods  or  "  bor- 
rowed science."  It  is  well  known  that  this  has  already  been  the 
experience  in  agriculture,  and  the  close  analogy  between  the  two 
studies  warrants  the  prediction  that  the  future  of  home  economics 
instruction  depends  very  largely  upon  its  establishment  on  a  sound 
scientific  foundation  by  those  to  whom  its  development  has  been 
specifically  intrusted. 

Doubtless  in  many  cases  the  undertaking  of  comprehensive  investi- 
gations by  home  economics  instructors  is  impracticable  under  present 
conditions,  but  as  in  the  early  days  of  agricultural  instruction,  there 
are  a  host  of  smaller  projects  awaiting  and  needing  solution  for 
which  opportunity  might  be  found.  For  instance,  in  the  field  of 
textiles,  there  may  be  cited  studies  of  the  relative  durability  of  dif- 
ferent fabrics  as  affected  by  such  controllable  conditions  as  the  kind 
of  material,  its  thickness,  and  its  closeness  of  weave ;  the  testing  of 
various  solvents  in  removing  stains  from  fabrics ;  and  the  comparison 
of  soaps  and  detergents  in  different  waters  and  temperatures.  There 
might  well  be  additional  studies  of  the  comparative  cost  of  household 
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fuels  and  illuminants,  of  the  use  of  nonconducting  materials  in  stoves 
and  other  cooking  utensils,  and  of  the  solubility  of  kitchen  ware  in 
different  waters,  fruit  acids,  and  other  liquids.  The  preparation  of 
systems  of  household  accounts  and  the  investigation  of  the  lessening 
of  the  time  requirements  of  household  operations,  the  actual  loss 
incurred  by  the  purchase  of  supplies  in  uneconomical  quantities  and 
the  incomplete  utilization  of  "  left  overs,"  are  other  examples,  such 
as  will  readily  suggest  themselves  to  the  thoughtful  observer.  Many 
of  these  studies  might  readily  be  carried  through  during  the  long 
simmier  vacation,  and  others  demand  regular  attention  rather  than 
large  amounts  of  time. 

In  many  of  these  cases  not  the  least  of  the  benefits  to  be  secured 
would  be  the  stimulation  of  the  research  spirit  of.  the  teacher,  for 
the  generally  accepted  opinion  of  President  Jordan  of  Leland  Stan- 
ford University  that  "no  one  can  be  a  great  teacher  without  the 
spirit  of  research ;  without  this  he  lags  behind  the  progress  of  knowl- 
edge and  his  mental  equipment  becomes  second  hand,"  is  as  appli- 
cable to  home  economics  as  to  other  subjects  of  instruction.  There 
is  also  the  same  broadening  and  stimulating  effect  on  advanced 
students  in  home  economics  as  on  those  in  other  lines. 

The  increasing  attention  which  is  being  devoted  to  the  more  thor- 
ough training  of  prospective  teachers  in  research  methods  is  a  recent 
development  which  augurs  well  for  the  future.  The  steadily  improv- 
ing facilities  for  graduate  study,  the  numerous  summer  schools  now 
available,  and  in  particular  the  inspiration  of  the  Graduate  School  of 
Home  Economics,  which  has  just  completed  its  fourth  session  at  the 
Michigan  State  Agricultural  College  in  close  association  with  the 
Graduate  School  of  Agriculture,  are  destined  to  add  greatly  to  the 
ultimate  efficiency  of  home  economics  instruction  and  experimenta- 
tion. Once  the  inculcation  of  the  spirit  of  rSsearch  into  the  investi- 
gators of  to-morrow  can  be  accomplished,  the  establishment  of  home 
economics  as  a  well-defined  science  will  be  assured,  and  its  consistent 
development  may  be  confidently  awaited. 
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A  study  of  huznoB  In  Hawaiian  soils,  W.  P.  Kellet  and  W.  MoOvobgi 
{HawaH  Sta.  Press  BuL  SS,  pp.  2S,  flff.  i). — ^While  studying  Hawaiian  soUs  as 
regards  their  humus  content  it  was  found  that  those  soils  obtained  from  the 
upper  ieaands,  which  had  a  yarled  physical  structure  and  in  some  instances  a 
high  percentage  of  day  and  silt,  gave  unreliable  results  with  the  official  method. 
As  the  day  in  these  soils  could  not  be  removed  by  any  other  means  than  by 
using  the  CamercMi-Breazeale-Alway  clay  filter  method  (E.  S.  B.,  24,  p.  9)»  the 
authors  made  an  effort  to  overcome  the  difficulties  which  attend  its  use. 

This  was  done  by  drawing  the  solution  through  the  filter  in  the  reverse  dlrec* 
tion  from  that  usually  employed.  For  the  compression  chamber  was  substi- 
tuted an  ordinary  suction  pump.  "The  tube  of  glazed  porcelain,  attached  to 
the  lower  end  pf  an  S-in.  Pasteur-Ghamberland  tube,  was  broken  off  so  as  to 
leave  this  end  of  the  tube  open;  then  the  tube  was  Inserted  into  the  upper 
opening  of  a  bell  jar,  such  as  is  used  for  filtering  with  suction,  hx  a  manner 
similar  to  that  employed  in  the  use  of  a  Gooch.  A  large  part  of  the  tube  was 
allowed  to  extend  into  the  filtering  Jar  and  the  connection  was  made  air-tight  by 
means  of  a  short  piece  of  Gooch  tubing  or  a  rubber  stopper.  It  was  also  found 
desirable  to  coat  the  upper  portion  of  the  tube  with  paraffin  so  as  to  prevent  the 
passage  of  the  solution  except  in  the  lower  half  of  the  filter  tube,  otherwise 
the  solution  will  pass  down  the  side  of  the  bell  Jar. 

"A  50  cc  aliquot  of  humus  solution  (the  preliminary  extractions  with  hydro- 
chloric add  were  made  by  digesting  10  gm.  of  soil  in  200  cc.  of  fifth-normal 
hydrochloric  acid  at  ordinary  laboratory  temperature  for  5  hours,  filtering, 
and  washing  free  from  acid  with  distilled  water,  as  outlined  by  Fraps  in  his 
directions  for  cooperative  study  of  humus  determination  for  the  Association 
of  Offidal  Agricultural  Chemists,  May,  1911),  which  represented  1  gm.  of  soil, 
was  drawn  through  the  tube  by  means  of  reduced  pressure,  the  filtrate  being 
collected  In  a  short  cylinder.  After  the  entire  aliquot  was  drawn  through,  a 
4  per  cent  solution  of  ammonia  was  then  passed  through  so  long  as  it  showed 
any  color.  Usually  about  200  cc.  was  required.  In  no  instance  was  it  found 
necessary  to  use  more  than  260  cc.  The  filtrate  and  washings  were  then  evapo- 
rated to  dryness  and  the  determinations  completed  as  usual. 

"  Some  difficulty  was  experienced  in  completely  removing  the  clay  in  certain 
soils.  There  was  found  to  be  considerable  difference  in  different  tubes  in  this 
respect  Some  filters  will  remove  all  clay,  while  others  seem  to  allow  a  small 
amount  of  the  most  finely  divided  clay  to  pass  through.  •  .  . 

**  The  time  required  to  complete  a  filtration  was  found  to  be  about  8}  hours, 
and  by  arranging  a  number  of  filtering  Jars  in  a  series  an  ordinary  Richardson 
pump  will  provide  suction  for  at  least  3  filters,  and  with  close-fitting  con- 
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nections  it  is  probably  possible  to  operate  i  doz.  filters  with  one  pump.  In  any 
eyent,  at  least  1  doz.  solutions  can  be  filtered  in  one  day  by  this  apparatus." 

''After  each  filtration  the  tube  should  be  washed  out  A  test-tube  brush  was 
found  to  be  serviceable  in  removing  the  clay  from  the  inner  walls  of  the  filter 
tube." 

The  results  obtained  show  that  the  modified  clay  filter  method  yields  higher 
results  than  either  the  Hilgard,  Mooers-Hampton,  or  the  Cameron-Breazeale 
method,  and  lower  results  than  the  Rather  and  official  methods.  The  latter 
2  methods,  however,  could  not  be  relied  upon  as  far  as  Hawaiian  soils  are 
concerned.  The  Bather  method  in  most  instances  did  not  bring  about  a  coagula- 
tion of  the  clay.  On  the  other  hand,  although  the  results  obtained  with  the 
Mooers-Hampton,  Hilgard,  and  Cameron-Breazeale  methods  at  times  furnished 
concordant  results,  on  the  whole  they  were  found  to  be  in  disagreement. 

It  was  furthermore  noted  that  as  much  as  4  gm.  of  ammonium  carbonate  per 
100  cc  of  soil  extract  was  necessary  to  effect  a  complete  coagulation  of  the  clay 
with  the  Bather^  Bather  modified,  and  the  modified  clay  filter  methods.  In 
some  instances,  however,  a  partial  precipitation  of  humus  also  took  place  with 
the  Bather  methods.  Organic  matter  was  precipitated  with  all  the  methods. 
The  fundamental  reason  for  the  differences  in  coagulability  of  the  clays  seems 
to  lie  in  the  fact  that  the  clays  under  examination  were  different  in  composition. 
The  uncoagulated  suspensions  were  always  found  to  contain  relatively  more 
iron  and  correspondingly  less  aluminum.  The  iron  and  aluminum  in  such  solu- 
tions were  found  to  be  present  In  about  the  proportions  necessary  for  the  for- 
mation of  a  double  silicate. 

The  detection  of  nitrates  with  diphenylamin,  H.  Gabon  (Aim.  Chim, 
Analyt^  16  {1911),  No.  6,  pp.  211-215;  abs.  in  Chem.  ZentJbL,  1911,  II,  No.  6,  p. 
390). — ^The  dlphenylamin  reaction  for  nitrates  was  found  to  depend  upon  the 
concentration  of  the  dlphenylamin  and  sulphuric  acid  and  the  temperature. 
The  reaction  was  more  pronounced  if  the  dlphenylamin  was  present  in  small 
quantities  and  concentrated  sulphuric  acid  was  used  in  the  test. 

The  test  is  best  conducted  by  adding  tp  1  volume  of  the  solution  containing 
the  nitrate  21  volumes  of  a  0.002  per  cent  dlphenylamin  solution  in  concen- 
trated sulphuric  acid.  The  presence  of  hydrochloric  acid  or  chlorids  will  not 
affect  the  reaction  if  concentrated  sulphuric  acid  is  used.  If,  however,  diluted 
reagents  are  employed  the  presence  of  a  drop  of  hydrochloric  acid  will  render 
the  reaction  more  sensitive.  Glycerin,  acetone,  carbohydrates^  salicylic  acid, 
phenol,  eta,  destroy  the  intensity  of  the  reaction  more  or  less,  particularly  if  the 
reagent  employed  has  been  prepared  with  concentrated  sulphuric  acid.  When 
these  substances  are  present  the  reagent  must  be  prepared  with  hydrochloric 
acid. 

The  determination  of  nitrogen  in  commercial  anunoniates,  P.  Budniok 
BT  AL.  (Jour.  Indus,  and  Engin.  Chem.,  S  {1911),  No.  10,  p.  785). — ^Thls  Is  the 
second  report  of  the  committee  on  nitrogen,  which  was  appointed  by  the  division 
of  fertilizer  chemists  of  the  American  Chemical  Society.  It  contains  the  reports 
of  15  analysts  who  determined  the  nitrate  nitrogen  according  to  the  modified 
Gunning-KJeldahl  method  and  the  moisture,  using  2  gm.  samples  of  fertilizer. 

A  wide  range  in  the  results  on  both  moisture  and  nitrogen  was  reported, 
and  no  definite  conclusions  could  be  drawn.  Local  conditions  of  manipulation 
and  reagents  were  deemed  probably  responsible  for  as  much  variation  as  any 
other  factor.  A  further  study  of  the  subject  with  a  view  to  the  establishment 
of  a  standard  sample  is  recommended. 

An  apparatus  for  preparing  ammonium  citrate  solution,  G.  Ybcchi  {Btaz. 
Sper.  Agr.  Ital.,  ^  {1911),  No.  1,  pp.  56,  57,  fig,  1). — ^A  simple  apparatus,  which 
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can  easily  be  constructed  in  the  laboratory,  for  preparing  as  much  as  6  liters 
of  ammonium  citrate  solution  at  one  time  Is  described. 

A  critical  study  of  methods  for  determining  the  hardness  of  natural 
waters,  J.  M.  Silbbb  (Arch.  Hyg.,  73  {1911),  No.  2,  pp.  i7i-i82).— Wartha's 
method^  for  determining  the  transitory  hardness,  when  modified  according  to 
the  author's  specifications,  yields  good  results,  but  otherwif«e  leads  to  error. 

In  regard  to  the  determination  of  proteins  and  the  digestion  of  protein 
by  pepsin,  F.  Westhausseb  {Uoppe-Seyler's  Ztschr.  PkyMol.  Ohem.,  72  (1911) , 
yo.  5^,  pp.  S6S-S7S;  aba.  in  Zentbl.  Physiol.,  25  (1911),  No.  16,  p.  675).— De- 
terminations of  proteins  by  Stutzer's  method  and  by  precipitation  with  tannin 
generally  yield  the  same  result  The  methods  can  also  be  used  for  separating 
protein  from  amid  nitrogen.  On  the  other  hand,  varying  results  wer6  obtained 
when  the  methods  were  used  for  separating  the  cleavage  products  resulting 
from  the  action  of  pepsin  on  protein.  Identical  results  were  obtained  in  fecal 
analysea 

The  measurement  of  the  oxidase  content  of  plant  Juices,  H.  H.  Bunzbl 
{U.  S.  Dept.  AffT'f  Bur.  Plant  Indus.  Bui.  238,  pp.  40,  pU.  2,  figs.  9;  Jour.  Amer: 
Chem,  Boo,,  34  {1912),  No.  3,  pp.  303-316,  figs.  2). — Inasmuch  as  practically  all 
of  the  tests  heretofore  reported  for  studying  the  activity  of  plant  oxidases  are 
of  a  more  or  less  qualitative  nature,  a  new  method  is  described  in  which  the 
oxygen  is  absorbed  by  pyrogallol  through  the  agency  of  the  plant  juice,  and  the 
carbon  dioxld  developed  is  determined  with  sodium  hydroxld.  The  oxygen 
absorbed  is  noted  by  means  of  the  manometer. 

The  apparatus  employed  in  the  method  is  as  follows:  (a)  A  compact  oxidase 
apparatus  constructed  eitirely  of  glass,  and  with  which  it  is  possible  to  con- 
duct the  entire  reaction,  that  is,  oxygen  and  carl)on  dioxid  absorption  in  the 
same  apparatus  (the  apparatus  also  has  connected  with  it  a  graduated  apparatus 
for  adding  the  reagents  and  the  plant  Juice  without  disconnecting  in  any  way) ; 
(b)  a  compact  titration  apparatus  for  determining  the  amount  of  carbon  dioxid 
absorbed  by  the  sodium  hydrate  solution;  and  (c)  an  electrically  heated  and 
controlled  thermostat  for  conducting  the  oxidase  reactions  under  uniform  tem- 
peratures and  conditions.    The  thermostat  also  contains  a  shaking  device. 

Some  tests  with  the  apparatus  and  potato  peelings  for  furnia]|ing  the  oxidase 
preparation,  and  some  with  normal  beet  leaves  and  others  affected  with  curly 
top  disease,  are  recorded,  and  which  show  that  the  apparatus  furnishes  con- 
cordant resultSL 

On  the  determination  of  dry  matter  in  roots,  H.  Goldsohmidt  {McAkeriUd., 
t5  {1912),  Nos.  i,  pp.  12-15;  2,  pp.  33^8;  3,  pp.  63-70,  figs.  -}).— A  new  method 
of  determining  the  dry  matter  content  of  roots  is  described,  and  the  apparatus 
nsed  is  illustrated.  Samples  weighing  about  }  kg.  are  ground  and  dried  in  a 
specially  constructed  drying  apparatus  at  steam  heat  for  a  period  of  from 
48  to  72  hours,  according  to  the  number  of  samples  being  dried.  Comparative 
results  obtained  with  samples  of  different  sizes  are  reported,  showing  a  gen- 
eral agreement  to  within  a  few  hundredths  of  1  per  cent. 

A  study  of-  the  carbohydrates  in  the  prickly  pear  and  its  fruits,  B.  F. 
Habb  {New  Mexico  8ta.  Bid.  80,  pp.  30). — This  is  a  continuation  of  previous 
work  (EL  S.  B.,  19,  p.  65).  Among  other  objects,  this  investigation  was  to 
determine  the  composition  of  the  mucilage,  which  this  plant  contains  during  its 
cycle  of  growth  but  which  disappears  at  the  ripening  period,  with  a  view  of 
ascertaining  its  function  and  its  possible  economic  uses. 

"The  Juice  of  the  ripe  fruit  contains  1.57  per  cent  of  pentosans  and  only 
traces  of  galactan.    When  previously  precipitated  with  lead  acetate,  the  Juice 

^Ztschr.  Angew.  Chem.,  15  (1002),  No.  9,  p.  198. 
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gave  tlie  anilin  acetate  reaction  for  pentose,  but  none  for  galactose.  The  pres- 
ence of  fructose  and  glucose  in  considerable  amounts  was  quite  definitely  estab- 
lished by  several  reactions  characteristic  of  these  sugara 

''The  dried  mucilage  of  the  prickly  pear,  when  separated  by  precipitation 
with  alcohol  from  a  2  per  cent  solution,  contained  15  per  cent  of  galactan«  31 
per  cent  of  pentosan,  and  12  per  cent  of  ash. 

**  The  mucilage  could  not  be  separated  completely  from  cell  fragments,  starch, 
crystals  of  calcium  oxalate,  and  other  solid  particles  that  caused  opalescence 
and  turbidity.  A  dilute  solution  with  1.5  per  cent  of  total  soluble  solid  matter, 
rendered  fairly  clear  by  repeated  filtration  through  silk,  had  no  effect  on  polar- 
ized light  This  was  true  of  all  the  solutions  of  mucilage  obtained  in  this  work, 
both  befofe  and  after  subjecting  them  to  acid  hydrolysis.  .  .  . 

"Hydrolysis  of  the  mucilage  by  digestion  for  several  hours  with  1.25  per 
coit  sulphuric  acid  solution  produced  a  sugar  that  had  properties  similar  to 
arabinose.  When  its  osazone  was  formed,  oily  globules  rose  to  the  surface. 
The  precipitate  was  darker  than  glucosazone,  readily  soluble  In  hot  water,  and 
melted  at  near  160^. 

"A  95  per  cent  alcoholic  extract  of  the  dried  stems,  previously  treated  with 
ether,  contained  a  sugar  with  specific  rotations  made  on  three  separate  solu- 
tions of  —6.6",  —8.25*,  and  —7.1".  The  osazone  produced  from  this  sugar 
had  properties  similar  to  those  of  glucosazone.  These  results  indicate  the  pres- 
ence of  mixtures  of  glucose  and  fructose  in  this  extract. 

"A  60  per  cent  alcoholic  extract  of  the  dried  stems  contained  a  substance 
apparently  intermediate  in  character  between  mucilage  and  sugars.  It  did  not 
reduce  Fehllng  solution  before  hydrolysis,  but  was  very  readily  hydrolyzed 
by  dilute  acids.  Alcohol  stronger  than  60  per  cent  reprecipitated  this  material 
as  a  flocculent  mass,  quite  different  in  appearance  and  properties  from  the 
precipitate  of  the  mucilage  with  alcohol.  The  precipitate  was  readily  soluble 
in  water,  but  its  solution  was  not  mucilaginous.  When  hydrolyzed  it  gave  a 
plus  rotation  to  polarized  light 

"The  coloring  matter  can  be  concentrated  and  made  into  a  marketable 
product,  of  value  for  coloring  certain  foods,  by  first  removing  mucilages  and 
gums  with  alco^l,  and  precipitating  the  pigment  from  the  filtrate  with  acetone. 

"  The  pigment 'Us  evidently  a  glucosid.  When  separated  from  the  Juice  with 
alcohol  and  acetone^  and  then  precipitated  with*  lead  acetate,  the  coloring 
matter  liberated  by  sulphuric  acid  gave  a  sugar  on  hydrolysis,  with  properties 
similar  to  those  of  glucose. 

"The  lead  salt  produced  by  precipitating  the  purified  pigment  with  lead 
acetate  contains  61.42  per  cent  lead." 

A  solution  of  the  gum,  while  very  viscous,  possesses  only  a  very  low  degree 
of  adhesiveness. 

The  analysis  and  composition  of  grapes,  B.  Bbunet  (Rev,  Vit.,  S7  (1912)  ^ 
No,  9i2t  pp.  15-tO). — This  is  a  discussion  in  regard  to  the  variations  in  the 
chemical  composition  of  grapes  during  the  cycle  of  growth.  It  includes  analyses 
of  the  stems,  skin,  pulp,  and  seeds. 

The  composition  of  the  apple  as  affected  by  irrigation,  O.  B.  BaADunr 
{Jour,  Indus,  and  Engin.  Chem.,  S  (1911)  No.  7,  pp.  496,  497). — ^Apples  which 
were  grown  on  irrigated  soil  were  found  to  be  somewhat  higher  in  moisture, 
higher  in  sugar,  and  lower  in  solids  than  the  samples  which  were  obtained 
from  the  dry  check  plats.  The  apples  were  also  larger,  but  the  individual 
apples  from  a  given  space  showed  very  little  variation  among  themselves. 
The  protein  content  of  the  peelings  showed  an  average  of  0.7  per  cent  and 
that  of  the  edible  portion  only  0.2  per  cent  Traces  of  starch  were  present  in 
the  samples  tested. 
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IhYestifirations  in  Teg&rd  to  the  compositioii  of  pear  and  apple  seeds,  P. 
HuBEB  {Landw.  Vers.  8tat.,  75  {1911),  No,  5S,  pp.  U^Wy.—A  quaUtative 
and  quantitative  study  of  pear  and  apple  seeds^  with  particular  reference  to  the 
oil,  proteins,  and  carbohydrates  which  they  contain,  is  summarized  below : 


CompoHtion  of  pear  and  apple  seeds. 


PeanCTlifiiler). 


Decor- 
ticated 
aeeds. 


Hulls. 


Whole 
seeds. 


Pears  (Reixibolz). 


Decor- 
ticated 
seeds. 


Hulls. 


Wliole 
seeds. 


Apples  (Uster). 


Decor- 
ticated 
seeds. 


Hulls. 


Wliole 
seeds. 


Weight  relation  of  decorti- 
cated seeds  and  hulls: 

In  air-dry  condition. 

After  d^^ing  in  water 

bath....!?:. 

In  100  gm.  of  dry  substance: 
Fat  (without  lecithin) . . . 
Sugar  (as  invert  sugar). . 

Pentosans..... 

Crude    fiber    (nitrogen 

ash-free) 

Nitrogen. 

Ash. 

Phosphorus. 

Carbohyorates  (sugar): 
(a)  Aloohol-Boluble,   re- 
ducing.  

A]oQhol-soluble,after 

inversion. , 

jb)  Water-eoluble  after 
inversion........... 

(e)  Dissolved  by  boiling 
with  dflute  HCl 
add  (includes  pen- 

0 


Perct. 

58.90 

58.84 

36.46 
4.51 
8.07 

2.01 

.    7.77 
4.70 


FereL 

41.10 

36.53 

7.13 
^6.08 
11.97 

24.47 
1.64 
2.60 


Peret, 

100.00 

02.37 

24.84 
5.13 
6.72 

10.90 
5.34 
3.83 


3.36 
1.15 


NitroeBDoos  suhstancos: 

(a)  Protein  nitrogen 

(oa)  As  protein  (fac- 
tor 6:56) 

(5)  Basic  nitrogen 

(e)  Amygdalin  nitrogen. . 
(ec)  As  amygdalin 

(factor  32.7T) 

Pho^horua  compounds: 
(a)  Phosphoros   in    or- 
ganic phosphates. . 
(ft)  FlKsphorus   tn    or- 
ganic phosphatids. 
(mTAs  lecithin  {laa- 
tor  26) 


7.21 


40.03 
.30 


.14 
1.53 
4.55 


11.87 
(8.10) 

1.53 

8.48 
0 


2.63 
2.50 


PtrcL 

68.70 

64.36 

33.14 
6.49 
3.37 

2.14 
8.29 
5.04 
1.07 

(.10) 
3.82 
1.67 


Perct. 

31.30 

28.46 

7.10 
5.89 
14.28 

18.48 
1.83 
2.31 


Perct. 

100.00 

02.82 

25.15 
5.62 
6.72 

7.15- 
6.31 
4.19 


4.96 


27.53 
.21 


7.79 


43.26 
.27 


(1.68) 
2.85 
3.04 


13.99 
(9.6(J) 

1.70 

9.41 
.09 


3.53 
2.09 


5.92 


32.87 
.22 


.06 
1.51 


.032 
.820 


.048 
1.230 


.04 
1.04 


.032 
.82 


Peret. 

62.50 

58.44 

32.70 
8.26 
2.53 

1.47 
8.45 
4.77 
1.01 

(0.17) 
2.63 
.63 


42.60 
.41 
.03 

1.01 


.38 
.05 
1.25 


Peret. 

37.50 

33.53 

•8.99 
3.70 
13.44 

21.96 
1.78 
2.11 


Peret. 

100.00 

91.97 

24.03 
3.42 
6.66 

8.96 
6.02 
3.79 


(1.92) 

3.30 

.40 

11.52 

1.88 
7.66 


Trace. 
.07 


.02 
.51 


2.87 
.55 


4.87 
27.06 


.67 


.04 
.99 


The  hydrocyanic  acid  content  of  some  seed  and  stone  fruits,  P.  Hubeb 
(Landto.  Vers.  8tat.,  75  {1911),  No.  5-€,  pp.  462-482) .—-The  seeds  of  most  of  the 
pears  wtilch  grow  in  Switzerland  contain  practically  no  amygdalin  (less  than 
1  mg.  In  1(X)  gm.),  but  tra(*es  of  emulsin-Ilke  enzyms,  the  activity  of  which  is 
100  times  less  than  ttiat  of  those  present  in  sweet  almond&  Apple  seeds,  on  the 
other  hand,  contain  from  0.62  to  1.38  per  cent  of  amygdalin,  calculated  to  dry 
substance,  which  corresponds  to  from  0.037  to  0.082  per  cent  of  hydrocyanic  acid. 
Sweet  apple  seeds  (TTster)  contained  the  least  of  those  examined,  while  Holz 
contained  the  most.  Apple-quince  seed  contained  from  1.18  to  1.23  per  cent  of 
amygdalin,  pear-quince  seeds  from  1.18  to  1.24  per  cent,  and  the  seeds  of  the 
Japanese  quince  {Cydonia  japonica)  2.29  per  cent. 

Stones  of  the  following  fruits  were  also  examined  and  showed  amygdalin  con- 
tents as  follows:  Black  cherries  {Prunus  avium)  1.72  per  cent,  blue  plums 
{P.  insiiicia)  4.33  per  cent,  plum  (Reineclaude)  5.03  per  cent,  Crerman  prunes 
(P.  domestica)   2.52  per  cent,  Welch  prunes   {P.  domestica)   4.32  per  cent. 
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apricots  (P.  armeniaca)  0.11  per  cent,  lulzet  (P.  armeniaca)  0.29  per  cent,  and 
peaches  (P.  peraica)  2.63  per  cent 

By  macerating  the  ground  seeds  for  3  hours  in  water,  and  then  distilling, 
fairly  constant  values  can  be  obtained  for  hydrocyanic  acid  having  its  origin 
from  the  amygdalln  or  other  glusosids  through  the  interaction  of  emulsin  con- 
tained in  either  the  stones  or  seeds  of  fruits.  About  one-ninth  of  the  hydro- 
cyanic acid  which  can  be  theoretically  obtained  is  converted  into  formic  acid. 

Analysis  of  mustard  flour,  A.  Domeboxtb  (Jour.  Phamu  et  CMnkf  7.  ser., 
i  (1911),  No.  11,  pp.  m-496,  fig,  1;  aU,  in  Analyst,  S7  (1912),  No.  W,  pp. 
55,  56) . — On  estimating  the  amount  of  mustard  oil  in  mustard  flour  it  is  necesr 
sary  to  keep  the  distlUlDg  vapors  from  coming  in  contact  with  the  rubber  con- 
nections. Accordingly,  the  author  uses  an  apparatus  in  which  one  end  of  the 
condenser  is  connected  with  the  flask  by  means  of  a  ground  glass  stopper,  while 
the  other  end  is  bent  downward  at  a  right  angle  and  dips  into  a  graduated 
cylinder.  The  distillate  is  collected  according  to  Lenormand's  method,  20  cc. 
of  deci-normal  silver  nitrate  solution  being  added,  and  the  solution  made  up  to 
a  bulk  of  100  cc.    The  rest  of  the  procedure  is  the  usual  one. 

Ck>mmercial  mustards  usually  contain  from  O.#to  0.9  per  cent  of  oil.  The 
French  codex  requires  0.7  per  cent  as  a  minimum  for  black  mustard  seed. 

A  recently  discovered  bacterial  decomposition  of  sucrose,  W.  L.  Owen 
{Jour.  Indus,  and  Engtn,  Chem.,  S  (1911),  No.  7,  pp.  48i--^8<J). ^Previously 
noted  from  another  source  (E.  S.  R.,  25,  p.  110). 

A  new  method  for  estimatincr  sugar,  F.  von  Fuxjngeb  (Ztschr.  Uniersuch. 
Nahr.  «.  Cfenusamtl.,  22  (191il),  No.  10,  pp.  605-607,  fig.  1;  ahs.  in  Analyst,  S7 
(1912),  No.  4SU  pp.  6S,  64;  Ztschr.  Angew.  Chem.,  25  (1912),  No.  9,  p.  ^5/).— 
Three  solutions  are  required:  (a)  250  gm.  of  potassium  sulphocyanate,  250  gm. 
of  potassium  carbonate,  and  25  gm.  of  potassium  bicarbonate  in  1  liter;  (b) 
4.278 gm.  of  copper  sulphate  in  a  liter;  (c)  200  gm.  of  potassium  sulphocyanate, 
250  gm.  of  potassium  carbonate,  50  gm.  of  potassium  bicarbonate,  and  10.42  gm. 
of  copper  sulphate  in  a  liter,  and  filtered.  In  the  flask  (vented)  described  20 
cc.  of  each  of  the  solutions  (a)  and  (b)  are  placed  and  brought  up  to  the  boiling 
point,  and  from  the  burette  the  sugar  solution  is  added  until  the  color  is  discharged. 
Solution  (c)  serves  as  a  preliminary  test  to  determine  the  concentration  of  the 
sugar  solution  approximately. 

Extraction  of  grains  and  cattle  foods  for  the  determination  of  sugars:  A 
comparison  of  the  alcohol  and  the  sodium  carbonate  digestions,  A.  H.  Bbtan, 
A.  Given,  and  M.  N.  Strauohn  (Jour.  Indus,  a/nd  Engin.  Chenu,  S  (1911),  No. 
7,  pp.  ^8S-4P7). ^Previously  noted  from  another  source  (E.  S.  R.,  25  p.  110). 

Detection  of  salicylic  acid,  H.  O.  Sherman  and  A.  Gross  (Jour.  Indus,  and 
Engin.  Chem.,  S  (1911),  No.  7,  pp.  492,  493;  ahs.  in  Ztschr,  Angevo.  Chem,,  25 
(1912),  No.  9,  p.  491). — ^To  the  solution  to  be  tested  from  4  to  5  drops  of  a  10  per 
cent  potassium  or  sodium  nitrite  solution,  from  4  to  5  drops  of  a  50  per  cent 
acetic  acid  solution,  and  1  drop  of  a  1  per  cent  copper  sulphate  solution  are 
added.  After  each  addition  of  the  foregoing  reagents  the  mixture  is  shaken. 
The  mixture  is  then  placed  in  a  boiling  water  bath  for  45  minutes,  cooled,  and  the 
red  color  obtained  when  as  little  as  from  0.005  to  ^.01  mg.  of  salicylic  acid  is 
present  noted  against  a  white  background.  Where  larger  amounts  of  salicylic 
acid  are  present  a  stronger  solution  of  copper  ^sulphate  is  necessary. 

'  In  regard  to  the  differences  in  the  cleavage  of  casein,  paracasein,  and  cal- 
cium paracaseinate  of  cow's  and  goat's  milk  by  trypsin  and  pepsin,  J.  H5sl 
(^her  Unterschiede  in  dcr  tryptischen  und  peptischen  Spaltung  des  Caseins, 
Paracaseins  und  des  Paracaseinkalkes  aus  Kuh-  und  Ziegenmilch.  Inaug.  Diss., 
Univ.  Bern,  19 to,  pp.  SI). — Casein  and  paracasein  from  cow's  milk  In  vitro  were 
found  to  behave  alike  toward  trypsin.    Paracasein  is  cleaved  more  thoroughly 
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by  pepsin-bydrochloric  acid  than  casein.    The  casein  and  paracasein  from  goaf  ■ 
milk  reacted  in  the  same  manner  as  those  from  cow's  milk. 

BoUin^r  testy  alcohol  test,  and  acidity  degree  of  milk,  O.  Rauustedt 
{Ztschr.  OffentU  Chem.,  17  (1911),  No8.  2S,  pp.  Ul-455;  «4,  PP.  ^fi7-^7i;  abs.  in 
Ztschr.  Angew.  Chem.,  25  (1912),  No.  9,  p.  ^56).— No  definite  relation  exists 
between  the  alcohol  coagulation  and  the  acidity  of  milk,  but,  on  the  other  hand, 
the  boiling,  alcohol,  and  acid  tests  are  of  vakie  as  preliminary  tests  for  milk 
hygienic  work.  Milk  obtained  under  cleanly  conditions  has  better  keeping 
qualities  than  either  pasteurized  or  raw  market  milks.  The  rennet,  fermenta- 
tion, catalase,  reductase,  and  leucocyte  tests  are  valuable  in  detecting  impure 

milkg- 

The  gmaiac  test  for  distinguishing  between  raw  and  boiled  milk,  K. 
ScHEBir  and  W.  Schellhase  (Berlin,  Tierdrzil.  Wchnschr,,  27  (1911),  No,  48, 
pp,  868,  869), — As  all  guaiac  tinctures  do  not  serve  as  reagents  for  distinguish- 
ing raw  milk  from  boiled,  the  author  proposes  a  formula  for  preparing  a 
reagent  which  will  give  a  positive  intense  blue  coloration  when  raw  milk  is 
present  This  formula  consists  of  resin,  guajaci  10  gm.,  guajacoll  10  gm.,  per- 
hydrol  (3  per  cent)  1  drop,  and  absolute  alcohol  80  gm.  This  Is  termed  the 
guaiac-guaiacol  test.  The  use  of  the  test  In  foot-and-mouth  disease  and  tuber- 
culosis is  also  considered. 

lis  the  blue  coloration  obtained  with  tincture  of  guaiac  an  accurate  indi- 
cation that  milk  has  not  been  boiledP  H.  Tewes  (Molk,  Zig,  IHUdesheim^, 
25  (1911),  No.  79,  pp.  1499, 1500).— J t  a  brown  color  is  obtained  with  the  guaiac 
test,  the  milk  in  all  probability  has  been  boiled.  If,  on  the  contrary,  a  violet 
or  bine  coloration  Is  obtained  it  is  necessary  first  to  determine  whether  some 
oxidizing  agent  or  water  has  not  been  added  to  the  milk.  Boiled  milk  sub- 
sequently contaminated  with  bacteria  or  mill  dust  will  also  give  a  positive 
reaction. 

The  Schardinger  reaction  for  milk,  W.  Rullmann  (Biochem.  Ztschr.,  S2 
(1911),  No.  5-6,  pp.  446-472). — Milk  containing  micro-organisms  and  thermost- 
able bodies  and  milk  free  from  them  decolorize  together  or  alone  Schardinger's 
methylene  blue-formalin  solution  in  a  few  minutes  at  temperatures  varying 
from  45  to  SO""  C.  The  formaldehyde  in  the  reagent  may  be  replaced  by  an 
equivalent  amount  of  formic  acid,  but  the  appearance  of  the  reaction  requires  a 
much  longer  time.  The  reaction  in  sterilized  milk  with  either  methylene  blue- 
formaldehyde  solution,  or  methylene  blue-formic  acid  solution  Is  probably  due 
to  the  presence  of  thermostable  bodies.  The  age  of  the  milk  has  no  infiuence 
upon  the  reaction,  providing  of  course  that  the  milk  remains  sterile.  If  small 
amounts  of  sodium  hydroxid,  ammonium  salts,  and  phosphates  are  added  the 
reaction  is  accelerated,  particularly  if  a  little  milk  sugar  is  added  at  the  same 
time.  Milk  sugar  when  added  alone  is  inert.  Increasing  the  temperature  some- 
what will  also  aid  the  acceleration  of  the  reaction. 

Baw,  pasteurized,  and  sterilized  milk,  and  milk  which  has  been  boiled  for  a 
certain  time  were  found  to  behave  differently  as  regards  the  time  required  for 
the  decoloration  of  the  reagent  This  is  probably  due  to  the  demineralization 
of  the  milk,  which  begins  at  +50'',  the  destruction  of  the  enzym,  which  starts 
in  at  65  to  69**,  and  the  decomposition  of  the  proteins,  which  is  influenced  by 
heat 

Contrary  to  Sames  and  Homer's  findings  (E.  S.  R.,  23,  p.  709;  24,  p.  412), 
the  author  never  noted  the  absence  of  a  positive  reaction  with  milks  which 
were  retained  in  the  udder  longer  than  usual,  or  was  there  ever  any  absence  of 
the  reaction  in  the  initial  milk. 

OThe  Rothenfusser  reaction  was  found  to  be  very  accurate,  and  to  detect  an 
addition  of  1  part  of  raw  milk  to  1,000  parts  of  boiled  milk.    The  Schardinger 
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method,  however,  which  does  not  necessitate  the  preparation  of  a  milk  serum, 
can  be  given  the  preference  for  use  in  the  milk  bacteriological  laboratory. 

The  catalase  reaction  for  detecting  milks  coming  from  cows  affected 
with  mastitis,  E.  Huynen  (Ann.  M4d.  V4t.,  60  {1911),  No.  5,  pp.  279-^90,  figs. 
4). — ^Tliis  reaction  is  of  value  for  detecting  the  milk  obtained  from  mastitic 
"cows.  A  milk  of  which  5  cc.  will  yield  1.5  cc.  of  oxygen  (from  2  cc.  of  1  per 
cent  hydrogen  peroxld  solution)  is  to  be  regarded  with  suspicion. 

The  volatile  acidity  of  gum  tragacanth  compared  with  that  of  Indian  gum, 
W.  O.  Emkey  {U.  8.  Dept.  Agr.,  Bur.  Chem.  Circ.  P4.  PP-  5,  fig.  i).— As  the 
amount  of  volatile  acid  developed  by  samples  of  gum  tragacanth  is  nearly  7.5 
times  less  than  that  contained  in  Indian  gum  {Sterculia  urens),  and  that  of 
both  gums  is  relatively  constant  it  is  an  easy  matter  to  detect  these  gums, 
either  alone  or  in  a  mixture.    A  method  is  described  and  results  reported. 

Determination  of  nicotin,  G.  Bkbtband  and  M.  Javillieb  {Ann.  Chim. 
Analyt,  16  {1911),  No.  7,  pp.  251-^6;  ahs.  in  Ohem.  Ztg^  S5  {1911),  No.  72, 
p.  657). — ^This.  is  a  study  of  the  silicotungstlc  acid  method  devised  by  the  authors, 
which  was  found  to  yield  excellent  results  under  varying  conditions,  particularly 
in  the  presence  of  ammonium  salts.  The  determination  of  nlcotin  in  the  pres^ 
ence  of  pyridln  may  be  made  accurately  by  slightly  modifying  the  procedure,  as 
pyrldin  and  its  homologues  are  optically  Inactive  and  both  pyridln  and  nlcotin 
are  precipitated  by  silicotungstlc  acid.  The  results  compare  well  with  those 
obtained  by  Schloeslng's  method,  although  slightly  higher. 

An  electrically  controlled  constant-temperature  water  bath  for  the  im- 
mersion refractometer,  H.  C.  Gobs  {Jour.  Indus,  and  Engin.  Chem.,  S  {1911), 
No.  7,  pp.  606,  607,  figs.  2). — Previously  noted  from  another  source  (E.  S.  R., 
25,  p.  311). 

Mixing,  stirring,  and  kneading,  and  the  machines  used  for  these  purposes, 
H.  Fischer  {Mischen,  Rilhren,  Kneten  und  die  dazu  verwendeten  Maschinen, 
L^sio,  1911,  pp.  90,  figs.  122;  rev.  in  Amer.  Chem,  Jour.,  47  {1912),  No.  4,  pp. 
S52,  S5S). — ^The  book  undertakes  "  to  discuss  the  principles  of  the  operations  of 
mixing,  stirring,  and  kneading  as  carried  out  in  industrial  chemical  work,  and 
to  describe  by  diagrammatic  sketches  some  of  the  leading  forms  of  apparatus 
used,  as  far  as  this  Is  necessary  to  show  some  applications  of  the  principles." 

International  catalogue  of  scientific  literature.  D — Chemistry  {Intemat. 
Cat.  Sci.  Lit.,  8  {1908),  pp.  VI II +1067). —This  issue  deals  with  the  literature 
received  between  December,  1908,  and  November,  1909. 

Yearly  report  in  regard  to  the  progress  made  in  agricultural  chemistry, 
edited  by  T.  Dietbich  {Jahresber.  Agr.  Chem.,  S.  ser.,  12  {1909),  pp.  XXXIV •}- 
645;  IS  {1910),  pp.  X2:X//+629).— These  are  the  reports  for  the  years  1909 
and  1910,  continuing  previous  work  (E.  S.  R.,  22,  p.  311). 

Report  of  the  offdal  agricultural  chemical,  physical,  and  analytical 
laboratories  of  Belgium,  1910  {Raps.  8ta.  Chim^  et  Phys.  Agr.  et  Labs.  Anal. 
[Belgium],  1910,  pp.  75). — ^This  is  a  report  of  the  directors  of  the  various 
.state  laboratories  in  regard  to  work  in  progress,  and  the  results  of  examining 
feeding  stuffs,  fertilizers,  foods,  sugar  beets,  Industrial  products,  and  miscel- 
laneous samples.  In  some  instances  the  methods  of  analysis  used  in  the  investi- 
gations are  included. 

Hodem  chemical  technology,  edited  by  O.  Dauioeb  {OJtemischs  Technologie 
der  Neuzeit.  Stuttgart,  1910-11,  vols.  1,  pp.  XV+852,  figs.  217;  2,  pp.  XIX-{-1065, 
figs.  608;  S,  pp.  XXIV-{-1049,  figs.  402).— This  work,  which  has  been  written  by 
60  docents  and  practical  men,  embraces  almost  the  entire  field  of  chemical 
technology.  The  topics  of  interest  to  agriculture  and  agrotechny  include 
paper,  starch,  dextrin,  glucose,  cane  sugar,  bread,  wine,  beer,  alcohol,  press 
yeast,  utilization  of  waste  yeast,  vinegar,  fats  and  oils,  resins  and  balsams, 
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milk  and  dairy  products,  conserved  fruits  and  vegetables,  tannin,  peat,  water, 
and  alkaloids. 

These  books  are  to  be  companion  volumes  to  the  author's  handbook  on  chan- 
ical  technology. 

Yearly  reports  in  regrard  to  the  fermentation  organisms,  A.  Koch  {Jahres- 
ber.  GarungS'Organ.,  18  (1907),  pp,  VIIJ+684;  19  {1908),  pp.  VJJI+670).^ 
These  are  the  reports  for  1907  and  1908  of  the  progress  made  in  the  field  of  the 
fermentation  organisms. 

Manufactare  of  starch,  F.  Rehwald  (Die  Btarkefalfrikation.  Vienna  and 
L€ip9ic,  1911,  4.  ed.  rev.,  pp.  VII +802,  figs.  87). — ^Thls  is  a  technological  hand- 
book giving  methods  for  the  manufacture  of  starch,  dextrin  '^lucose,  sirup,  and 
sugar  color. 

METEOBOLOGY— WAXES. 

The  climate  of  Switzerland,  J.  Maubeb,  R  Biixwillbb,  Jr.,  and  O.  Hess 
(Dew  Klitna  der  Schtoeiz.  Frauenfeld,  Switzerland,  1909,  vol.  1,  pp.  VIII'h902, 
pis.  5,  figs.  9;  1910,  vol,  2,  pp.  V-{-217). — ^The  climatic  features  of  Switzer- 
land as  shown  by  observations  extending  over  37  years  (1864-1900)  are 
described. 

The  influence  of  rain  and  of  temperature  of  the  air  on  cereal  crops  in 
the  Ooremments  of  Saratov,  Samara,  and  Tambov,  S.  Khabizomeitov  {Selsk. 
Khoz.  VQstnik lugo-Vostok,  1911,  Ho. 4r-6; aJ>8,  in Zhvr.  Opytn.  Agron.{Ruas.  Jour. 
Expt.  Landtc.),  12  (1911,  No.  6,  pp.  927,  928;  Internal.  Inst.  Agr.  {Rome],  Bvl. 
Bur.  Agr.  Intel,  and  Plant  Diseases,  S  (1912),  No.  S,  pp.  609,  610).— From  a  com- 
parison of  meteorological  conditions  and  crop  yields  during  25  years,  the  fol- 
lowing conclusions  are  drawn : 

"Increase  of  rain  in  winter  Is  accompanied  by  a  parallel  increase  in  the 
crops;  abundant  rainfall  in  November,  December,  January,  Febsuary,  and 
March  is  beneficial  to  all  cereals,  but  heavy  rains  in  April  are  on  the  contrary 
very  injurious  to  them.  Increased  rainfall  in  August,  September,  October,  and 
April  causes  a  decrease  in  the  crops  of  spring  cereals,  while  winter  cereals  and 
perennial  forage  plants  are  not  harmed.  The  explanation  of  the  good  and  bad 
effect  of  rain  must  be  sought  for  in  pedology  and  in  vegetable  physiology.  The 
effect  of  capillary  action  is  the  principal  cause  of  the  damage  wrought  by  rain. 
A  detailed  description  is  given  of  the  movement  of  water  in  the  soil  during 
the  different  seasons  of  the  year. 

"In  the  district  of  Saratov,  as  the  temperature  is  below  the  optimum  in 
autumn  and  winter,  and  above  in  June  and  July,  it  follows  that  during  both 
these  seasons  the  nitrification  processes  are  retarded  and  hindered." 

Precipitation  in  Havana  in  each  month  of  the  years  1859  to  1908,  B.  W. 
MILLER  (Tropenpflanzer,  15  (1911),  No.  12,  pp.  678,  679).— A  table  gives  the 
monthly  and  yearly  averages  for  this  period.  The  annual  mean  for  the  60 
years  is  1,234.8  mm,  (48.6  in.)  The  driest  month  is  March,  with  a  5(^year 
average  of  51.8  mm.,  the  wettest  June,  with  an  average  of  166  mm. 

Protection  of  Beaujolais  against  hail  by  electric  barrages,  J.  Perraud 
(Prog.  Agr.  et  Vit.  (Ed.  VEst-Centre) ,  99  (1912),  No.  11,  pp.  S24-SS2).—Aii 
account  is  given  of  the  installation  of  the  Beauchamp  method  (E.  S.  R.,  22, 
p.  118)  in  this  region. 

Water  powers  of  North  Carolina  (2^.  0.  Oeol.  and  Econ.  Survey  Bui.  20, 
1911,  pp.  389,  pis.  2,  figs.  «).—Thls  bulletin  has  been  prepared  under  the  direc- 
tion of  M.  O.  Leighton  and  M.  K.  Hall  of  the  U.  S.  Geological  Survey.  A 
large  amount  of  data  is  presented  relating  to  the  flow  and  power  of  streams 
In  l^orth  Carolina,  including  annual  rainfall  data,  gage  heights,  and  dis- 
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charge  measurements.  The  topography  of  each  stream  hasln  and  of  the  trib- 
utary drainage  areas  is  described. 

The  data  in  general  show  tliat  North  Carolina  has  a  large  source  of  avail- 
able water  power  both  in  the  larger  and  the  smaller  streams.  The  "small 
power  "  streams  may  be  found  in  all  parts  of  the  central  and  western  portions 
of  the  State. 

The  orifirin  and  wholesomeness  of  the  saline  waters  in  the  London  Basin, 
J.  C.  Thbesh  (Lancet  [London],  1912,  J,  No.  5,  pp.  Sll,  315,  S16).— This  is  a 
brief  discussion  of  the  results  of  examinations  of  waters  derived  from  the 
chalk  and  Thanet  sands  under  southeastern  Essex,  London,  and  other  places, 
some  of  which  contain  as  high  as  70  grains  per  gallon  of  sodium  chlorid  and 
many  average  at  least  50  grains  per  gallon.  It  is  explained  that  these  waters 
are  derived  from  an  admixture  of  sea  water  and  chalk  water  altered  by  per- 
colation through  the  Thanet  sands.  The  sodium  chlorid  derived  from  the  sea 
water  remains  unchanged  while  the  calcium  carbonate  of  the  chalk  water  is 
converted  into  sodium  carbonate.  In  spite  of  this  unusual  character,  the 
waters  are  considered  wholesome.  * 

Purification  tests  of  the  water  supply  of  Harseille,  O.  Abnaud,  C.  Fabry, 
and  MoiTESSiEB  (Off.  IntemaU  Hyg.  Pub.  [Paris],  Bui.  Mens.,  S  (1911),  No. 
12,  pp.  2177-2215,  figs.  8). — Seven  processes  used  in  these  tests  are  described 
and  the  results  obtained  with  them  are  discussed.  The  processes  included 
chemical  precipitation,  filtration,  and  purification  by  means  of  ozone  and 
ultraviolet  rays.  The  best  results  from  an  economic  standpoint  were  obtained 
with  a  system  of  filtration  with  submerged  sand  filters,  although  good  results 
were  obtained  by  ozonlzation  and  treatment  with  ultraviolet  rays. 

tJtilization  of  sludge  in  Engrland,  L.  Batley  (MuMcipal  Jour,  and  Engin., 
82  (1912),  No.  IS,  p.  483).— It  is  stated  that  "the  economical  utilization  of 
waste  prodiucts  generally  has  advanced  further  in  England  than  in  this  country 
and  the  disposal  of  sewage  sludge  or  pressed  sewage  cake  has  been  receiving 
considerable  attention  there  within  the  past  few  years.  Various  methods  of 
disposal  have  been  suggested  with  the  object  of  so  treating  the  sewage  that  the 
expense  entailed  may  be,  as  far  as  possible,  more  than  covered  by  the  receipts 
obtained  from  the  sale  of  the  products.  An  additional  inducement  is  the  fact 
that  the  problem  of  disposal  of  sewage  sludge  is  a  very  present  one  and  is 
yearly  becoming  more  urgent" 

The  methods  employed  by  various  towns  in  England  are  briefly  described. 
At  Bradford  the  sludge  is  rendered  to  remove  the  grease  which  is  sold  as 
"Yorkshire  grease  "  for  $40  per  ton.  The  filter  press  cake  remaining  after  the 
extraction  of  the  grease  and  containing  about  40  per  cent  of  moisture  is  dried 
and  sold  as  a  fertilizer  base  for  |2.50  per  ton,  finding  "  a  large  and  increasing 
market  at  home,  on  the  Continent,  and  in  the  United  States.'*  At  Chorley  the 
sludge  is  used  with  satisfactory  results  for  the  manufacture  of  gas. 

At  other  ^orks  in  this  region  the  method  generally  followed  is  to  press  the 
sludge  into  cake,  containing  from  60  to  75  per  cent  of  moisture,  and  to  give  it 
away  to  farmers  in  the  immediate  vicinity  or  use  it  to  fill  up  low  lying  land. 
Although  the  material  has  from  3  to  4  times  as  much  fertilizing  value  as  ordi- 
nary farmyard  manure,  it  is  in  such  form  that  there  is  little  demand  for  it 
from  farmers,  who  in  some  cases  are  paid  from  12  to  24  cts.  per  load  to  re- 
move it 

At  Manchester  part  of  the  sludge  from  the  filter  beds  is  dried  and  sold  as  a 
fertilizer  for  $5  per  ton,  the  demand  being  much  greater  than  the  supply.  At 
Kingston-on-Thames  the  sludge  is  mixed  with  various  materials,  including  alum, 
blood,  and  clay,  dried,  and  sold  as  a  fertilizer  by  a  private  company  under  the 
name  of  "  native  guano  "  for  from  |15  to  |20  per  ton.    At  Norwich  "  a  plant 
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is  now  being  erected  for  pressing  and  drying  the  sludge  and  for  recovering  the 
grease  which  forms  about  90  per  cent  of  the  dry  product ;  the  dry  residue,  which 
contains  about  3  per  cent  nitrogen,  to  be  sold  as  a  fertilizer."  At  Tadcaster 
arrangements  are  being  made  to  handle  the  sewage  In  much  the  same  way  as 
is  done  at  Bradford,  "and  the  product  has  already  been  sold  in  advance  for 
several  years  to  come,  to  be  exported  to  the  United  States." 

At  Leeds  the  sludge  is  used  for  the  manufacture  of  ammonia  gas  by  de- 
structive distillation,  the  ammonia  being  recovered  in  the  form  of  ammonium 
sulphate  which  has  a  value  of  |70  per  ton.  The  residue  from  the  retorts  is 
used  for  the  manufacture  of  artificial  stone  or  bricks. 

At  Oldham  the  grease  is  recovered  from  the  sludge  by  distillation  with  steam. 
The  dry  residue  from  this  process  is  sold  for  a  small  price  as  a  fertilizer.  It  is 
thought  to  have  little  value  for  this  purpose  because  a  large  part  of  the  nitro- 
g»i  is  driven  off  in  the  distillation. 

In  Dublin  a  part  of  the  sewage  sludge  "  is  mixed  in  large  tanks  with  a  small 
proportion  of  spent  brewery  yeast  and  fermentation  is  started  by  the  aid  of  hot 
water  pipes.  The  organic  matter  separates  out  and  is  dried  and  sold  as  fer- 
tilizer in  powder  form  under  the  name  of  *  Fertillte,'  |12  per  ton  being  obtained, 
and  it  is  understood  that  there  is  a  large  demand  for  it" 

Sewafire  sludge  disposal,  I.  Batley  {Municipal  Engin.,  42  (1912),  No.  4,  pp. 
227-229). — ^This  article  covers  much  the  same  ground  as  that  noted  above. 

The  private  sewage  disposal  plant,  J.  Van  V.  Manning  (Sck  Amer.,  106 
(1912),  No.  15,  pp.  SS2,  S42,  S4S,  figs.  &).— Simple  systems  adapted  to  the  de- 
tached villa  and  farm  or  country  house  are  described.  The  principal  require- 
ments of  these  disposal  plants  are  **(!)  preliminary  treatment  of  sewage  to 
liquefy  solids  and  suspended  impurities,  and  hold  back  grease,  scum,  and  sludge ; 
(2)  purification  of  efiluent  by  natural  or  artificial  filtration;  (3)  an  acre  or 
more  of  land;  and  (4)  slope  sufficient  for  sewage  to  flow  by  gravity." 

SOUS— FEBTinZEBS. 

Soils  of  the  eastern  United  States  and  their  use,  ZXIX-ZXXV,  J.  A. 
BoNSTEEL  (U.  8.  DepU  Agr.,  Bur,  Soils  Circs.  54,  pp.  8;  53,  pp.  10;  56,  pp.  8; 
57,  pp.  10;  58,  pp.  11;  59,  pp.  10;  60,  pp.  IS). — ^These  circulars  discuss  the  fol- 
lowing soil  types  with  respect  to  geographical  distribution,  characteristics,  sur- 
face features  and  drainage,  use,  improvement,  and  crop  adaptations. 

Circular  54  deals  with  the  Crowley  silt  loam  of  which  a  total  of  477,120  acres 
in  3  areas  in  central  Arkansas  and  southwestern  Louisiana  has  been  surveyed 
and  mapped  by  the  Bureau  of  Soils. 

Rice  under  irrigation  constitutes  the  great  dominant  crop  on  this  soil  type, 
and  it  is  stated  that  since  1885  the  acreage  has  grown  from  practically  nothing 
to  hundreds  of  thousands  of  acrea 

Circular  55  deals  with  the  Chester  loam  of  which  a  total  of  600,680  acres 
in  8  areas  in  southeastern  Pennsylvania,  central  Maryland,  and  north  central 
Virginia  has  been  surveyed  and  mapped. 

The  surface  topography  of  the  Chester  loam  is  described  as  rolling  to  .some- 
what hilly  and  naturak  drainage  is,  therefore,  well  established.  Some  sections 
are  considerably  eroded  and  should  be  terraced  and  maintained  in  sod  during 
a  considerable  portion  of  the  crop  rotation. 

"The  Chester  loam  is  an  excellent  geueral-purpose  farming  soil;  the  prin- 
cipal crops  grown  are  com,  wheat,  oats,  rye,  potatoes,  and  hay." 

Circular  56  deals  with  the  Penn  loam,  of  which  a  total  of  820,266  acres  in 
Kew  Jersey,  Pennsylvania,  Maryland,  and  Virginia  has  been  surveyed  and 
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mapped.  The  soil  Is  stated  to  be  fairly  well  drained,  but  tbe  more  level  por- 
tions of  tbe  type  would  be  benefited  by  tile  underdrainage. 

Circular  57  discusses  the  Carrington  silt  loam  of  which  a  total  of  730,584 
acres  in  7  areas  in  5  States  has  been  surveyed  and  mafpped.  This  type  is 
found  upon  the  uplands  of  northern  Indiana,  southern  Wisc<msin  and  Minne- 
sota, and  in  the  eastern  portion  of  both  North  and  South  Dakota.  The  drainage 
of  the  soil  is  adequate,  as  a  rule,  but  in  mino]^  depressed  areas  tile  drainage  is 
considered  necessary.  The  soil  is  well  suited  to  the  production  of  grains  and 
grass,  dairying  and  stock  raising  being  the  principal  industry. 

Circular  58  gives  an  account  of  the  Carringtpn  clay  loam  of  which  a  total 
of  612,864  acres  in  6  areas  in  4  States  has  been  surveyed  and  mapped.  This 
type  is  found  in  southern  Wisconsin,  north  and  central  Iowa,  southern  Minne- 
sota, and  eastern  North  Dakota.  The  drainage  is  good  over  the  greater  por- 
tion of  the  region,  only  small  depressions  requiring  tile  drains.  "  In  the  more 
southern  and  eastern  areas  com,  oats,  and  hay  are  the  chief  staple  crops. 
Cabbages  are  raised  as  a  special  crop.  Farther  north  spring  wheat,  barley, 
rye,  and  flax  are  grown,  while  in  the  most  western  areas  of  its  occurrence 
durum  wheat  is  coming  to  be  an  important  and  profitable  crop." 

Circular  59  discusses  the  Marion  silt  loam  of  which  a  total  of  694,040  acres 
in  4  areas  in  Missouri  and  Illinois  has  been  surveyed  and  mapped.  This  is  a 
prairie  soil  adapted  to  small  grain  farming,  winter  wheat  constituting  the  most 
important  crop  with  oats  and  hay  occupying  considerable  acreage.  Drainage  is 
stated  to  be  Imperfect  in  this  type  of  soil  which  is  also  low  in  organic  matter 
and  needs  lime. 

Circular  60  deals  with  the  Volusia  loam  of  which  a  total  of  554,082  acres 
In  7  areas  in  northern  Pennsylvania,  southern  and  central  New  York,  and  north- 
•astem  Ohio  has  been  surveyed  and  mapped.  It  is  described  as  a  general 
farming  and  dairying  soil  with  an  altitude  ranging  from  600  to  1,500  ft.,  a 
rolling  to  hilly  surface  fairly  well  drained  except  in  depressed  and  level  areas, 
and  adapted  to  the  production  of  grass  for  hay  and  pasture.  Oats  constitute 
the  chief  crop  and  barley  and  winter  wheat  are  grown  to  a  limited  extent  In 
the  lower  areas  corn  is  grown  for  grain  and  at  the  high  altitudes  flint  varieties 
may  be  grown  for  silage.    Buckwheat  is  an  important  catch  crop. 

Soils  of  the  Shenandoah  Biver  terrace:  A  revision  of  certain  soils  in 
the  Albemarle  area,  Virginia,  H.  H.  Bennett  (U,  8,  Dept.  Agr,,  Bur.  8oUs 
Circ.  5S,  pp.  16 f  figs.  4), — In  revising  some  of  the  soils  of  the  Albemarle  area, 
Virginia,  particularly  the  Edgemont  stony  loam,  the  author  proposes  to  classify 
those  soils  of  the  lower,  smoother  division  of  the  original  Edgemont  stony  loam 
as  the  Waynesboro  and  the  Holston  series ;  and  those  of  the  mountainous  belt 
of  the  region,  as  the  Dekalb  series.  The  principal  soil  types  under  each  series 
are  described. 

Soils  in  the  San  Luis  Valley,  Colo.,  M.  H.  Lapham  {U.  8.  Dept.  Agr.,  Bur. 
Sails  Cvrc.  52,  pp.  26,  fig.  1). — ^The  results  of  a  reconnolssance  survey  of  the 
region,  including  its  climatic  conditions,  soils,  and  agriculture,  are  reported. 

The  region  occupies  a  valley  in  south  central  Colorado  about  80  miles  long 
with  a  maximum  width  of  45  miles.  The  valley  is  flat  and  treeless.  The  soils  of 
the  foot  slopes  and  alluvial  fans  are  of  porous,  sandy,  and  gravelly  character  un- 
derlain by  leachy,  gravelly  subsoils.  The  alluvial  soils  of  the  stream  bottoms  are 
usually  sandy  loams,  loams,  or  clay  loams  underlain  by  gravelly  subsoils.  The 
soils  of  the  marginal  slopes  are  gravelly  sand,  sandy  loam,  or  loam,  and  are 
derived  mainly  from  volcanic  rocks.  They  are  leachy  and  not  retentive  of 
moisture.  The  northern  and  central  parts  of  the  valley  contain  small  areas 
of  the  gravelly  foot  slope  soils.    The  central  and  eastern  parts  of  the  vall^ 
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contain  large  areas  of  wind-drifted  sands,  broken  by  low  flats  without  drainage 
and  occupied  in  places  by  alkali  lakes.  Although  only  a  relatively  small  pro- 
portion of  the  valley  is  now  under  cultiTatlon,  most  of  the  soils  are  easily 
cnltivated  and  well  adapted  to  grains,  grasses,  legumes,  and  certain  Tegetables. 
Some  of  the  lower  lying  slopes  and  depressions  suffer  from  seepage  water  and 
alkaU. 

The  acrricnltoral  possibilities  of  the  Canal  Zone.  Part  I,  Beconnoissance 
Boil  survey,  H.  H.  Bennett  (U,  8.  Dept,  Agr.  Rpt,  95,  pp.  5-S8,  pis.  10,  fig.  1, 
map  i). — ^This  report  which  is  accompanied  by  a  paper  on  The  Outlook  for 
Af^culture  in  the  Canal  Zone  (see  p.  91)  discusses  the  region  with  respect 
to  physical  features  and  area,  climatic  and  agricultural  conditions,  forests, 
soils,  and  irrigation. 

The  soil  material  ranges  from  the  flne  beach  sand  through  alluvial  and  col- 
Invial  clay  loams  of  stream  bottoms  and  lower  slopes  to  the  more  predominant 
plastic,  heavy  residual  clays  of  the  hills.  The  residual  clay  types  cover  about 
80  per  cent  of  the  available  agricultural  land  and  are  formed  through  the  de- 
composition in  place  of  volcanic,  igneous,  and  sedimentary  rocks.  The  r^ge 
in  organic  matter  content  of  the  residual  types  in  samples  analyzed  was  from 
1.75  to  8.30  per  cent,  with  few  below  3  per  cent.  The  clay  loams  of  the  bottoms 
and  lower  sloiies  contain  sufficient  organic  matter  and  coarse  grains  to  give 
a  good  tilth.  The  sandy  lands  which  occur  exclusively  as  narrow  coast  fringes 
consist  principally  of  the  coarser  and  more  resistant  particles  of  rock  fragments, 
of  stream  sediments,  and  shore-line  degradation  products. 

Characteristic  of  the  soils  are  the  small  surface  accumulation  of  vegetable 
mold  and  the  strong  resistance  offered  to  erosion.  The  "  rapid  disappearance 
of  plant  remains  is  due  in  a  large  measure  to  the  fact  that  the  high  humidity 
of  the  rainy  seasons,  followed  by  the  winds  of  the  warm  dry  season,  favors 
rapid  disintegration  and  oxidation  of  plant  remains."  The  resistance  to  erosion 
is  due  to  the  universally  low  content  of  sand  and  high  content  of  clay,  coupled 
with  the  fact  that  the  soils  are  never  loosened  by  freezing.  The  lands  are 
further  assisted  in  holding  place  against  wash  by  the  dense  vegetation  and  the 
almost  total  absence  of  cultivation. 

Becords  of  drainage  in  India,  J.  W.  Leather  {Mem,  Dept.  Agr.  India, 
Chem.  8er.,  2  {1912),  No.  2,  pp.  Vlll-heS^UO,  figa.  11;  ahs.  in  Chem.  Ahs.,  6 
{1912),  No.  11,  p.  1487). — Studies  of  evaporation  and  of  the  amount,  nitrate 
content,  and  movement  of  drainage  water  from  fallow  and  from  cropped  soils 
at  Cawnpore,  1003-1910,  and  at  Pusa,  1906-1910,  are  reported.  See  also  a 
previous  note  (E.  S.  R.,  23,  p.  420). 

The  evaporation  was  nearly  independent  of  the  season,  whereas  the  drainage 
varied  with  the  rainfall.  A  good  crop  reduced  evaporation  to  two-thirds  or 
one-half  of  that  from  fallow  land.  The  amount  of  ammonia  from  both  bare 
fallow  and  cropped  land  was  as  small  as  has  been  found  at  Rothamsted.  The 
amount  of  nitrate  in  years  of  good  rainfall  was  much  greater  than  at  Rotham- 
sted. **The  amount  of  nitrate  in  drainage  water  from  cropped  land  is  very 
much  less  than  from  fallow  land,  and  there  Is  some  evidence  that  higher  plants 
interfere  with  nltrlflcation.  Nitrification  has  been  found  at  Pusa  to  be  active 
only  during  wet  weather  and  then  only  for  a  short  time.  The  evidence  of  the 
Indian  records  goes  to  show  that  the  water  descending  during  wet  weather 
passes  very  uniformly  through  the  soil  and  not  chiefly  by  means  of  'larger 
channels '  as  has  been  commonly  supposed." 

Lysimeter  investigations,  1911,  E.  KattoEB  {Mitt.  Kaiser  Wilhelms  Inst. 
Landw.  Bromberg,  4  {1912),  No.  2,  pp.  129-155).— This  Is  a  continuation  of 
previous  work  (E.  S.  R.,  25,  p.  21),  and  reports  studies  on  the  influence  of 
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groand-water  levels  maintained  at  heights  of  15.76,  31.52,  and  47.28  in.,  and  of 
soil  aeration  on  the  yield  of  oata    It  is  stated  that  the  season  was  very  dry. 

The  high  water  levels  Increaeeed  the  yield  of  straw  substantially  as  compai^ 
with  the  lower  levela  A  ground-water  level  of  31.52  in.  below  the  surface  was 
most  advantageous  and  the  amount  of  water  required  by  this  method  for  the 
production  of  a  pound  of  dry  matter  was  618  lbs.  as  compared  with  550  lbs.  by 
sprinkling.  Aerating  the  soil  decreased  the  yield  of  cvops  in  most  cases,  which 
was  thought  to  be  due  to  the  sandy  soils  used  and  to  the  dry  season. 

The  flow  of  subsoil  water,  BL  B.  Hubst  (Cairo  8oi,  Jour.,  6  (.1912),  No.  65, 
pp.  27-82). — ^In  this  paper  an  attempt  is  made  to  give  part  of  the  theory  of  the 
flow  of  a  liquid  through  a  porous  medium,  and  to  obtain  the  general  equation 
of  flow  as  simply  as  possible  without  applying  the  theory  to  the  solution  of  any 
problems.  The  phenomena  dealt  with  are  those  occurring  in  the  saturated  por- 
tions of  the  soil. 

Conservation  of  the  soil,  Au  Gb£goibb  {Bev.  £con.  IrUemat.,  8  {1911),  IV, 
yo.  2,  pp.  368-S8S;  9  (1912),  I,  No.  2,'pp.  391-408;  IL  No.  2,  pp.  4^7-432).— 
This  is  a  discussion  by  the  director  of  the  agricultural  experiment  station  of 
Gembloux,  Belgium,  of  the  chemical,  physical,  and  economic  factors  of  soil 
conservation. 

The  adsorption  phenomena  of  cultivated  soils,  J.  H.  Abebbon  (Meded. 
Rijks  Hoogere  Land,  Tuin  en  fioschbomoach.  [Wagenkigen],  5  (1911),  No.  1,  pp. 
1-43,  figs.  4:  Ztachr.  Chem.  «.  Indus.  Kolloide,  10  (1912),  No.  1,  pp.  13-22;  ahs. 
in  Jour.  8oc.  Chem.  Indus.,  31  (1912),  No.  5,  p.  243). — From  the  results  of 
experiments  with  clay  soils  treated  with  varying  amounts  and  concentrations 
of  solutions  of  ammonium  chlorid  alone  and  with  additions  of  calcium,  potas- 
sium, and  sodium  chlorids  and  sodium  nitrate,  the  author  concludes  that  during 
the  process  of  adsorption  an  equilibrium  was  established  in  the  exchange  of  ions 
of  the  soil  and  of  the  added  solution.  It  is  held  that  this  exchange  of  ions 
was  not  the  result  of  a  purely  chemical  reaction  in  the  sense  maintained  by 
Guldberg  and  Waage.  The  addition  of  ions  which  reacted  with  those  in  the 
solution  reduced  the  adsorption.  Soil  adsorption  followed  the  same  law  as 
adsorption  by  charcoal,  wool,  silk,  etc.  Adsorption  in  the  soil  is  held  to  be  a 
function  of  the  surface  of  the  colloidal  substances. 

It  would  seem  probable  that  the  aluminum  silicates  in  the  soil  are  the  com- 
pounds which  take  up  the  calcium,  magnesium,  potassium,  and  sodium  ions, 
thus  forming  the  adsorption  compounds.  There  was  a  certain  relation,  al- 
though no  exact  proportionality,  betweai  adsorption  and  hygroscopiclty  (as 
determined  by  the  Mitscherllch  method)  of  the  soil.  Increasing  the  tempera- 
ture lowered  the  adsorption  of  the  soil  just  as  in  the  case  of  other  colloidal 
substances. 

The  biological  absorption  of  soils,  J.  Stokiasa  (Chem,  Ztg.,  35  (1911), 
No.  154,  PP'  1425-1427;  o&».  in  Chem.  ZentU.,  1912,  I,  No.  12,  p.  S39).— Studies 
of  the  absorption  of  phosphate,  potassium,  ammonium,  and  nitrate  ions  from 
solutions  of  ammonium  and  potassium  sulphates,  ammonium  and  potassium 
chlorids,  monocalcium  phosphate,  and  potassium  and  calcium  nitrates  by  steril- 
ized and  unsterilized  soils,  and  soils  inoculated  with  a  culture  of  Badllua 
mycoides,  are  reported.  The  process  of  absorption  continued  from  23  to  30 
days,  the  solutions  being  allowed  to  percolate  through  the  soil  during  this 
time. 

The  absorption  of  the  phosphoric  add  was  from  3.8  to  14.5  per  cent  greater 
for  the  unsterilized  than  for  the  sterilized  soils.  This  difference  is  attributed 
to  the  bacterial  activity  and  is  called  the  biological  absorption.  The  biological 
absorption  of  all  the  ions  was  substantially  smaller  for  acid  or  unsaturated 
and  less  fertile  soils  than  for  the  alkaline  or  saturated  and  fertile  soils.    The 
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biological  absorption  increased  with  the  alkaline  character,  porosity,  presence 
of  eanily  decomposed  carbon  compounds,  and  sufficient  nitrogen  in  assimilable 
form.  The  absorption  of  ammonium  and  nitrate  ions  was  dependent  upon  the 
presence  of  the  phosphate  and  potassium  ion&  The  absorption  of  the  am- 
monium ion  was  from  3.42  to  8.01  per  cent  greater  than  that  of  the  nitrate  ion. 

The  general  conclusion  drawn  is  that  in  aoil  investigations,  particularly  as 
r^iards  the  question  of  productivity,  account  must  be  tal^en  of  the  biological 
absorption  as  well  as  the  physical  and  chemical  absorption.  It  was  found,  for 
example,  that  rye  plants  made  a  much  stronger  growth  in  inoculated  than  in 
unlnoculated,  sterilized  soils,  thus  indicating  that  the  bacterial  activity  in- 
flueiced  the  plant  food  of  the  soil  and  rendered  it  more  readily  assimilable  by 
the  plants.  The  productive  soils  showed  a  high  biological  absorption  not  only 
for  the  ammonium  ion  but  for  the  phosphate  and  potassium  Ions  as  well. 

Biochemical  relations  of  the  phosphate  ion  in  the  soil,  J.  Stoklasa  (Bio- 
ehenUscher  Kreialauf  dea  Phosphat-Ions  im  Boden.  Jena,  1911,  pp.  159,  pis. 
12). — This  is  a  reprint  in  book  form  of  matter  which  has  in  large  part  already 
been  noted  from  another  source  (E.  S.  R.,  25,  p.  624). 

The  loss  of  ammonia  from  soils  and  experiments  on  the  nitrogen  balance 
In  pot  experiments,  P.  Ehrenbebo  {Fuhling'8  Landvo.  Ztg.,  61  (.1912),  No.  2, 
pp.  ilSS). — ^This  is  a  review  of  the  work  of  O.  Lemmermann  (B.  S.  R.,  26,  p. 
320),  whose  conclusions  agree  with  those  of  the  author  as  to  the  small  losses 
of  ammonia  from  the  use  of  anmionium  sulphate,  and  of  A.  Koch  (E.  S.  R.,  26, 
Pl  319),  who  reports  large  losses  of  ammonia  from  the  use  of  ammonium  sul- 
phate under  certain  conditlona  The  author  maintains  that  Koch  used  much 
larger  amounts  of  ammonium  sulphate  and  of  lime  than  are  ordinarily  applied 
in  practice  and  that,  therefore,  his  results  have  little  or  no  practical  significance. 

The  author  also  refers  to  the  work  of  Kraus  (E.  S.  R.,  26,  p.  516)  as  indi- 
cating that  the  wind  may  be  an  importajit  factor  in  influencing  the  rate  of 
eraporation  of  ammonia  from  the  soil. 

The  loss  of  ammonia  from  manured  soils,  P.  Ehbenbesg  {Fuhling'8  Landw. 
Zig..  60  (1911),  Nob.  IS,  pp.  Ui-452;  H,  pp.  J^t 9-500)  .—This  is  a  critical  re- 
view of  the  work  of  P.  Llechti  and  E.  Ritter  (E.  S.  R.,  25,  p.  22),  in  which  it 
Is  maintained  that  the  amount  of  manure  used  by  these  investigators  in  their 
experiments  was  in  excess  of  that  which  is  ordinarily  applied  in  rational  sys- 
tems of  cropping  and  that,  therefore,  the  results  of  the  work  as  bearing  on  the 
Iocs  of  ammonia  have  no  practical  value. 

The  loss  of  ammonia  from  soils,  P.  Liechti  and  E.  Ritteb  (Fuhling^s 
Landw.  Ztg.,  61  (1912),  No.  S,  pp.  83-109). — This  is  a  reply  to  the  above,  point- 
ing out  in  a  general  way  the  fallacy  of  applying  the  results  of  experiments 
with  manure  to  those  obtained  with  ammonium  sulphate.  It  is  held  that 
manure  contains  its  ammonia  in  the  form  of  carbonate,  which  is  much  more 
susceptible  to  loss  of  ammonia  than  ammonium  sulphate,  and  that  there  is 
danger  of  considerable  loss  of  ammonia  when  manure  is  applied  as  is  ordi- 
narily done  in  practice. 

Green  numnring  in  Hysore,  L.  0.  Coleuajx,  B.  N.  Iyengab,  and  N.  Sam- 
PATiENGAB  (Dcpt:  Agr.  Mysore,  Gen.  8er.  Bui.  1,  1912,  pp.  IV'\-22,  pis.  8,  figs. 
9). — ^This  bulletin  gives  the  results  of  a  2-year  study  of  green  manuring  as 
practiced  in  Mysore,  particularly  on  paddy  soils.  It  is  shown  that  sunn  hemp, 
cowpeas,  different  varieties  of  gram,  and  avare  are  used  to  a  considerable 
extent  as  green  manuring,  but  that  the  practice  is  very  variable  and  not  so 
extensive  as  it  should  be.  Suggestions  regarding  the  improvement  of  methods 
are  made. 

The  smells  of  mianure  works  of  Paris,  O.  Boudouabd  (Compt.  Rend.  Acad. 
BcL  IParis],  154  U9i^)f  ^o.  4,  pp.  268-240;  aJ>s.  in  Jour.  8oc  Chem.  Indus.,  SI 
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(1912),  No.  4,  p.  196). — ^An  investigation  of  the  conditions  affecting  the  odors 
of  manure  works  showed  that  stocks  of  mineral  phosphates  gave  off  little  or 
no  odor,  but  that  dissolved  bone  and  phosphatic  guano  evolved  evil-smelling 
odors  which  were  increased  by  elevation  of  temperature,  stirring,  and  varia- 
tions In  pressure  and  electrical  conditions  of  the  air.  Odors  from  dry  ferti- 
lizers lessen  with  -time,  but  from  moist  fertilizers  intensify  as  they  gradually 
dry. 

Fertilizer  resourcee  of  the  United  States,  F.  K.  Gamebon,  R.  B.  Moobb, 
ET  AL.  (17.  8.  Senate,  62.  Cong.,  2.  fifew.,  Doc.  190,  1912,  pp.  290,  pis.  19,  figs.  5, 
maps  19). — ^This  document,  transmitted  to  the  Senate  by  the  Presid^it  of  the 
United  States,  is  "  a  preliminary  report  on  the  fertilizer  resources  of  the  United 
States,  describing  investigations  which  have  been  carried  out  by  experts  of 
the  Bureau  of  Soils,  following  a  special  authorization  by  the  last  regular  session 
of  Congress,"  with  appendixes  containing  teclmical  reports  on  the  natural  phos- 
phates of  Tennessee,  Kentucky,  and  Arkansas,  with  a  list  of  references  to  the 
bibliography  of  phosphates;  memoranda  on  the  manufacture  of  acid  phosphate 
in  the  Southern  States  and  on  the  manufacture  of  sulphuric  acid  and  ammonium 
sulphate  in  this  country;  data  regarding  alkali  crusts  containing  0.5  per  cent 
or  more  of  potash ;  a  list  of  patents  for  the  extraction  of  potash  salts ;  memo- 
randa regarding  saline  claims,  potash  deposits,  etc.,  and  jurisdiction  over  kelp 
groves;  and  papers  dealing  with  the  botany,  chemistry,  industrial  uses,  and 
food  value  of  the  kelps  of  the  coast  of  the  United  States  and  Alaska,  with  a 
bibliography  of  the  literature  of  marine  algse  and  their  uses.  The  report  ex- 
plains the  purpose  and  scope  of  the  work  undertaken  by  the  Bureau  of  Soils 
and  summarizes  the  more  important  results  of  this  work  to  date. 

It  is  stated  that  1120,000,000  worth  of  fertilizers  are  now  annually  used  in 
this  country,  but  that  "a  much  increased  production  and  wider  use  of  com- 
mercial fertilizers  must  accompany  or  closely  follow  the  economic  changes  and 
readjustments  now  taking  place  in  the  United  States." 

It  is  believed  that  the  United  States  has  within  its  borders  supplies  of  raw 
materials  for  fertilizers  which  "  will  be  ample  for  a  long  but  indefinite  period. 
.  .  .  This  country  is  fortunate  in  haying  within  its  confines  enormous  deposits 
of  natural  phosphates,  including  the  well-known  fields  of  South  Carolina, 
Florida,  Tennessee,  Arkansas,  and  Kentucky,  lesser  deposits  in  many  other 
States,  and  the  greatest  deposit  of  the  world  in  Montana,  Wyoming,  Utah,  and 
Idaho." 

Deposits  of  nitrates  "have  been  found  in  this  country,  but  none  of  com- 
mercial importance  have  yet  been  exploited.  Ammonium  salts,  a  product  of 
the  coke  ovens  and  gas  furnaces,  slaughterhouse  products,  cotton-seed  meal, 
and  in  lesser  quantities,  other  nitrogenous  organic  materials,  are  utilized  in 
the  manufacture  of  fertilizers.  The  so-called  atmospheric  products,  calcium 
cyanamid  and  basic  calcium  nitrate,  are  finding  an  increased  use."  The 
search  for  nitrate  deposits  in  the  United.  States  is  being  actively  prosecuted 
and  other  sources  of  nitrogen,  especially  ammonium  sulphate  from  by-products 
of  coke  ovens,  are  being  developed. 

"Up  to  the  present  there  have  been  no  sources  of  potash  in  this  country 
commercially  developed."  The  search  for  mineral  deposits  of  potash,  which 
has  been  actively  carried  on,  has  given  results  which  seem  to  warrant  the 
continuation  of  such  investigations  (see  abstract  below),  but  the  report  holds 
that  the  most  promising  source  of  potash  yet  discovered  in  the  United  States 
is  the  kelp  groves  along  the  Pacific  coast.  These  kelps  "are  essentially  dif- 
ferent in  certain  respects  from  the  Atlantic  kelps  and  apparently  from  those 
of  Japan.  They  yield  a  much  higher  percentage  of  potash  (five  or  six  times 
as  much  as  the  Atlantic  kelps),  but  have  a  much  lower  percentage  of  iodin," 
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Is  Is  estimated  that  "  the  Pacific  kelps  can  easily  be  made  to  yield  upward  of 
1,000,000  tons  of  potassimn  chlorid  annually,  worth  at  least  $35,000,000,  and 
that  the  cost  of  production  can  largely,  If  not  entirely,  be  covered  by  the  value 
of  the  iodln  and  other  minor  products.  The  value  of  the  present  annual  im- 
portations of  potash  salts  from  Germany  Is,  in  round  numbers,  |12,500,000." 

Potash  salts:  Summary  for  1911,  W.  C.  Phalen  (U,  8.  Qeol.  Survey,  Adr 
ranee  Chapter  from  Mineral  Resources  of  the  United  States,  Calendar  Year 
19 tl,  pp.  SI). — ^This  is  an  advance  chapter  from  Mineral  Resources  of  the 
United  States,  1911,  and  reports  the  progress  in  work  by  the  U.  S.  Geological 
Survey,  the  Bureau  of  Soils  of  this  Department,  and  private  persons  in  the 
search  for  a  domestic  supply  of  potash,  which  has  Included  investigations  of 
^(1)  saline  residues,  (2)  natural  and  artificial  bitterns,  (3)  alunite  and 
similar  minerals,  (4)  the  igneous  rocks  containing  as  a  lower  safe  limit  at 
least  6  per  cent  of  potash  (KtO),  (5)  the  greensand  marls  of  Kentucky,  New 
Jersey,  Tennessee,  and  probably  other  States,  (6)  organic  sources,  including 
wood  ashes,  beet-sugar  molasses  and  residues,  wool  scour ings,  and  seaweed." 

The  work  of  the  Geological  Survey  in  1911  included  "(1)  deep  drilling  for 
saline  residues,  (2)  the  collection  and  examination  of  natural  and  artificial 
brines  and  bitterns,  (3)  the  examinations  of  deposits  of  alunite  and  other 
minerals  containing  potassium,  (4)  the  examination  of  certain  occurrences 
of  igneous  rocks  known  to  contain  large  quantities  of  potash."  At  the  time 
this  report  was  made  the  deep  drilling  oi)erations  had  not  revealed  potash 
deposits  of  commercial  importance;  one  Ohio  bittern  had  shown  a  considerable 
percentage  of  potash  (3.9  per  cent) ;  a  considerable  deposit  of  rather  pure 
alunite  (hydrous  potassium  and  aluminum  sulphate)  had  been  discovered 
near  Marysvale,  Utah  (E.  S.  R,  26,  p.  528) ;  and  the  extensive  leucite  deposits 
of  Sweetvirater  County,  Wyo.  (E.  S.  R.,  26,  p.  623),  had  been  examined  and 
their  i)otash  capacity  estimated  at  197,349,617  short  tons  of  potash.  The  ex- 
aminations of  samples  of  other  igneous  rocks,  particularly  those  rich  in  potash 
feldspar  and  of  the  potash-yielding  capacity  of  New  Jersey,  Kentucky,  and  Ten- 
nessee marls  had  revealed  little  new  information  of  special  commercial  Im- 
portance. Accounts  are  given  of  the  fruitless  search  for  potash  salines  in  the 
Otero  Basin,  New  Mexico  (see  below),  of  methods  of  recovering  potash  from 
alnnite  and  other  igneous  rocks  and  marls,  and  of  simple  field  and  laboratory 
tests  for  potash. 

Data  are  given  regarding  the  consumption  of  potash  salts  in  the  United 
States,  amoundng  to  672,639,581  lbs.  valued  at  $11,826,106  in  1911,  and  the 
production  of  potash  from  wood  ashes  in  the  United  States  (1,866,570  lbs. 
valued  at  $88,940  in  1910),  and  reference  is  made  to  the  industries  in  which 
potash  salts  are  used. 

The  work  of  the  Bureau  of  Soils  of  this  Department  on  kelp  as  a  source  of 
potash  (see  abstract  above)  is  summarized,  attention  being  called  to  the  recent 
establishment  at  (^ardifT,  on  the  coast  of  southern  California,  of  a  plant  for  the 
manufacture  of  potash  from  kelp. 

An  investigation  of  the  Otero  Basin,  New  Hezico,  for  potash  salts,  E.  E. 
Free  {U.  8.  Dept.  Agr.,  Bur.  Soils  Circ.  61,  pp.  7).— An  investigation  which  led 
to  entirely  negative  results  is  briefiy  reported  in  this  circular. 

Potash  from  the  Pacific  kelps  (Jour.  Indus,  and  Engin.  Chem.,  4  (1912), 
No.  t,  pp.  76,  77). — ^This  is  a  brief  discussion  based  upon  the  work  of  the  Bureau 
of  Soils  of  this  Department  on  the  possibilities  of  potash  production  from  Pacific 
coast  kelps. 

Lendte  as  a  potash  fertilizer,  Z.  Bonomi  (R.  Lah.  Chim.  Agr.  Udine,  Ric, 
Sper.  €  Attiv.  Spiegata,  S  {1909-10),  pp.  17-25). — Comparative  tests  of  leucite 
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and  potassium  sulphate  as  fertilizers  tor  medic  and  Lotus  comiculatus  are 
rei>orted.  The  leucite  showed  considerable  fertilizing  value,  but  much  less  than 
potassium  sulphate. 

On  the  economic  use  of  potassic  fertilizers,  Z.  Bonomi  (R.  Lab,  Chim.  Agr, 
Udine,  Ric.  8per.  e  Attiv,  Bpiegata,  3  (1909-10),  pp.  59-55).— This  is  a  fourth 
paper  on  this  subject  (E.  S.  R.,  20,  p.  925),  and  reports  tests  of  potassic  ferti- 
lizers on  clover  and  medic,  the  general  conclusion  being  that  the  use  of  potas- 
simA  sulphate  on  these  crops  was  economical. 

Comparative  tests  of  calcium  and  sodium  nitrates  as  fertilizers,  Z.  Boitomi 
{R.  Lab,  Chim.  Agr.  Udine,  Ric.  8per.  e  Attiv.  Spiegata,  S  (1909-10),  pp. 
t7S2). — ^The  results  of  the  series  of  experiments  reported  in  this  article  were 
variable,  sometimes  favoring  one  nitrate  and  sometimes  the  other,  but  indicating 
on  the  whole  about  an  equal  efficiency  for  the  two. 

Ghileap  production  of  nitrate,  A.  A.  Wiitslow  (Daily  Cans,  and  Trade  RpU. 
[U.  8.h  H  (1911),  No.  203,  p.  959;  15  (1912),  No.  79,  p.  39).— It  is  stated  that 
the  production  of  nitrate  in  Chile  in  1911  was  the  highest  ever  recorded.  It 
amounted  to  54,297,531  Spanish  quintals  (of  101.4  lbs.  each)  during  the  nitrate 
year  ended  June  30, 1911,  and  64,784,271  quintals  during  thte  calendar  year  1911. 
The  production  during  the  calendar  year  1910  amounted  to  53,596,000  quintals. 
The  business  was  prosperous  notwithstanding  the  low  prices  which  prevailed 
during  the  first  6  months  of  the  year,  and  which  fell  as  low  as  $1.66  per  quintal 
on  board  steamer  on  the  coast  in  March.  The  price,  however,  gradually  ad- 
vanced to  11.94  per  quintal  in  October. 

New  works,  which  it  is  estimated  will  increase  the  output  18,000,000  quintals 
per  annum,  were  in  progress  during  the  year,  and  the  Chilean  congress  author- 
ized the  further  sale  of  nitrate  lands. 

"  The  consumption  of  nitrate  during  1911  increased  108,000  tons.  The  United 
Kingdom  consumed  10  per  cent  more  than  in  1910,  the  United  States  10  per  cent, 
Holland  7  per  cent,  Belgium  7  per  cent,  France  4  per  cent,  and  Italy  12  per  cent, 
while  Germany  consumed  about  4  per  cent  less." 

Lime  for  Alabama  soils,  J.  F.  Dugoab  and  M.  J.  Fttnghess  (Alabama  CoU 
Sta.  Bui.  161,  pp.  301'-32J^). -—This  bulletin  discusses  the  forms,  sources,  and 
methods  of  application  of  lime,  its  action  on  different  kinds  of  soils  and  crops, 
and  its  need  in  Alabama  soils,  and  summarizes  the  results  of  experiments  with 
lime  in  different  parts  of  the  State.  It  is  stated  that  there  are  abundant 
sources  of  supply  of  lime  In  Alabama ;  also  that  there  are  large  areas  of  acid 
soils  In  Alabama,  although  the  exact  extent  of  such  soils  has  not  been  deter- 
mined, and  that  "  on  most  acid  soils,  as  well  as  on  some  other  soils,  the  use  of 
lime  generally  increases  the  yield  of  most  crops.  .  .  . 

**  In  the  lime  tests  made  in  various  parts  of  Alabama  the  average  increases  In 
yield  attributable  to  the  use  of  lime  were  as  follows :  Cotton  23  per  cent,  com 
11,  cowpeas  (seed  and  hay)  14,  peanuts  24,  velvet  bean  hay  36,  soy  beans  (seed 
and  hay)  49,  German  millet  hay  11,  sorghum  hay  47,  chufas  0,  and  sweet  pota- 
toes (loss)  17  per  cent." 

The  litmus  paper  test  for  determining  whether  a  soil  is  acid  is  described. 

Liming  the  soil,  J.  B.  Abbott  (Indiana  Sta.  Circ.  33,  pp.  16,  flg8.  4).— This 
is  a  popular  discussion  of  this  subject  adapted  to  Indiana  conditions. 

The  uses  of  peat  for  fuel  and  other  purposes,  C.  A.  Davis  ( U.  8.  Dept.  Int.^ 
Bur.  Mines  Bui.  16,  1911,  pp.  2L),  pi.  1,  fig.  1). — ^This  bulletin  gives  the  results 
of  an  investigation  primarily  into  the  possibility  of  the  economic  use  of  peat 
as  a  fuel  in  the  United  States.  Incidentally  attention  was  also  given  to  other 
uses  of  peat,  namely,  for  the  production  of  anunonium  compounds  and  other 
chemical  products  and  for  fertilizers  and  other  agricultural  purposea 
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It  la  Stated  that  "  peat  land  may  be  cultivated  with  profit  if  the  right  crops 
are  chosen  and  the  peat  is  sufficiently  drained,  decomposed,  and  fertilized. 
Many  of  the  peat  swamps  in  the  northern  part  of  the  country  are«  however, 
of  a  type  that  will  scarcely  repay  cultivation,  since  the  peat  is  very  poorly 
decomposed  and  would  be  a  long  time  in  reaching  a  state  in  which  it  could  be 
safely  used  for  most  crops. 

"On  the  other  hand,  even  poorly  decomposed  peat  may  be  very  profitably 
used  in  many  ways  on  farms  to  increase  the  fertility  of  the  land,  and  to  add 
to  its  productiveness  indirectly,  by  conserving  and  preserving  other  more  salable 
articles,  or  by  saving  valuable  waste  matter  which  could  not  be  kept  except  by 
its  use." 

AOSICTTLTinLAL  BOTANY. 

BritlBh  fun^i  and  lichens,  G.  Masses  (London,  [1911],  pp.  X-^5Slt  pU.  \2, 
fifs.  19), — ^This  book  contains  chapters  on  the  classification  of  fungi,  how  to 
study  them,  their  collection  and  preservation,  ecology,  edible  and  poisonous 
fongl,  diseases  caused  by  fungi,  etc.  In  part  2,  which  constitutes  the  greater 
portion  of  the  work,  the  systematic  arrangement  of  fungi  is  treated  at  length, 
many  of  the  species  being  illustrated  by  colored  plates.  A  rather  brief  chapter 
on  lichens  concludes  the  text.  The  primary  object  of  the  work  is  said  to  be  to 
enable  the  reader  to  determine  the  names  of  the  indigenous  mushrooms,  toad- 
stools, etc. 

Enzym  studies  of  lower  fungi,  A.  W.  Dox  (Plant  World,  15  (1912),  No.  2, 
pp.  40-45). — During  the  progress  of  a  study  of  fungi,  including  the  more  com- 
mon saprophytic  molds,  the  author  has  demonstrated  the  presence  of  14  enzyms 
and  he  shows  their  ability  to  hydrolyze  various  substances  and  the  products 
of  the  hydrolysis.  From  the  data  obtained  in  the  study  of  fungus  enzyms,  he 
believes  that  there  is  much  to  argue  against  the  present  conceptions  of  the 
specificity  of  enzyms. 

Oxidizing  enzyms  in  certain  fungi  pathogenic  for  plants,  H.  S.  Reed  and 
H.  S.  Stahl  (Al>8.  in  Science,  n.  aer.,  S$  (1912),  No.  897,  p.  996).— The  authors 
caU  attention  to  the  difference  in,  the  oxidizing  ability  of  plant  extracts  as 
altered  by  parasitic  fungi.  The  extracts  of  apples  invaded  by  SphwropHs 
malorum  are  said  to  show  no  oxidizing  powers,  while  those  attacked  by 
Glomerella  rufomaculans  show  a  somewhat  increased  oxidizing  ability.  When 
grown  In  pure  cultures  on  synthetic  media  Olomerella  was  found  to  develop 
oxidizing  enzyms  in  certain  media  but  not  in  othera 

The  root  nodules  of  Myrica  gale,  W.  B.  Bottomley  (Ann.  Bot.  [London], 
26  (1912),  No.  101,  pp.  Ill-Ill,  pis.  2).— The  author  reports  a  study  of  the 
origin  and  structure  of  the  root  nodules  occurring  on  M.  gale,  only  4  groups  of 
nonleguminous  plants,  alders,  Elseagnus,  Podocarpus,  and  cycads,  having  pre- 
viously been  recognized  as  possessing  root  nodules  which  are  concerned  with  the 
assimilation  of  atmospheric  nitrogen. 

The  peculiar  nodule  formations  on  the  roots  of  M.  gale  have  been  frequently 
described,  and  the  author  has  determined  that  from  their  structure  they  are 
outgrowths  of  lateral  rootlets.  They  are  caused  by  the  presence  of  bacteria 
which  are  evidently  similar  to  Pseudomonas  radicicola,  and  experiments  in 
flasks  inoculated  with  cultures  showed  an  increase  of  2.05  mg.  of  nitrogen  per 
lOD  cc.  of  culture.  Experiments  with  Myrica  plants  grown  In  sterilized  soil 
showed  that  they  did  not  flourish  unless  they  possessed  root  tubercles.  Plants 
devoid  of  tubercles,  after  inoculation  with  a  culture,  developed  root  nodules 
and  grew  well. 

The  morphology  of  the  root  tubercles  of  Alnus  and  Elaeagnus,  and  the 
polymorphism  of  the  organism  causing  their  fonnation,  Ethel  R.  Spbatt 
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(Ann.  Bot  [London],  26  (1912),  No.  101,  pp.  119-128,  pU.  2).— A  study  of  the 
root  tubercles  of  Alnus  and  Elseagnus  proves  that  they  are  modified  lateral  roots 
and  are  produced  by  infection  of  the  root  with  a  race  of  the  nitrogen-fixing 
organism  Pseudomonaa  radiciooJa.  This  bacillus  enters  the  root  and  propagates 
itself  in  the  cortex  of  the  nodule  as  a  rod-shaped  organism.  P.  radidcola  is 
believed  to  be  a  polymorphic  organism  exhibiting  the  bacillus  and  coccus  forms. 
In  Elseagnus  the  bacteria  are  found  mainly  in  the  region  immediately  behind 
the  growing  point,  while  in  Alnus  the  bacteroidal  tissue  traverses  the  entire 
length  of  the  nodule.  The  coccus  form  is  believed  to  be  correlated  with  a 
scarcity  of  available  carbohydrates  and  a  change  of  environment,  and  it  is  more 
resistant  to  the  influence  of  external  agencies  than  the  rod-shaped  form.  The 
organism  was  proved  to  be  capable  of  fixing  free  atmospheric  nitrogen  when 
isolated  from  the  tubercles. 

Nitrogen  nutrition  of  Aspergillus  niger,  W.  Bbenneb  {Ber.  Deut  Bot. 
GeselL,  29  (1911),  No.  8,  pp.  479-483;  a6«.  in  Jour.  Chem.  8oc.  [London],  101 
(1912),  No.  591,  II,  p.  77). — ^Experiments  with  A.  niger  in  which  a  large  number 
of  forms  of  nitrogen  were  used  are  reported,  and  it  is  shown  that  ammonium 
lactate,  tartrate,  succinate,  and  oxalate,  and  asparagin  were  the  most  suitable 
compounds,  followed  by  carbamid  and  the  mineral  salts  of  ammonia.  In  the 
case  of  pyrldin  nitrate,  only  the  nitric  nitrogen  seemed  to  be  assimilated.  Free 
ammonia,  sodium  nitrite,  ammonium  valerate,  and  potassium  cyanid  were  toxic. 

The  role  of  nitrogen  in  plant  metabolism,  J.  M.  Petbie  (Proc.  Linn.  8oc. 
N.  S.  Wales,  S6  (1911),  pt.  1,  pp.  91-140,  dgm.  1). — In  continuation  of  previous 
studies  (B.  S.  R.,  22,  p.  437),  a  further  account  is  given  of  the  rOle  of  nitrogen 
in  plant  metabolism.  Studies  are  reported  on  the  distribution  of  nitrogen  in  the 
seeds  of  Acacia  pycnantha,  the  nitrogen  in  ripening  seeds  of  Vicia  spp.,  and  the 
occurrence  of  potassium  nitrate  in  plants.  This  latter  substance,  though  one  of 
the  principal  forms  in  which  plants  receive  their  nitrogen  from  the  soil,  was 
found  by  the  author  stored  as  a  reserve  In  considerable  quantity  in  a  shrub, 
Solandra  grandiflora. 

The  author  believes  that  in  green  plants  nitrates  contribute  to  the  formation 
of  protein,  without  light,  provided  that  carbohydrates  be  supplied,  and  that  this 
change  always  begins  by  a  reduction  of  the  nitrates  through  nitrites  to  ammonia. 
Instead  of  the  sudden  transformation  of  the  nitrate,  he  thinks  it  more  probable 
that  the  enzymic  reduction  of  nitrate  to  ammonia  is  the  natural  one.  It  is  be- 
lieved that  the  stages  are  the  formation  of  ammonia,  the  production  of  hydro- 
cyanic acid  from  formaldehyde  through  formic  acid,  ammonium  formate,  and 
formamid,  and  in  the  same  way  the  passage  of  aldehydes  in  general  through 
their  acid  amids  to  nitriles.  From  the  interaction  of  ammonia,  hydrocyanic 
acid  or  nitriles,  and  the  various  aldehydes,  can  be  produced  the  amino-acids, 
and  hence  the  synthesis  of  proteids. 

Can  humus  be  directly  assimilated  by  the  higher  plants?  M.  Molliabd 
(Compt.  Rend.  Acad.  8ci.  [Paris],  154  (1912),  No.  5,  pp.  2i?/-294).— Experi- 
ments are  reported  with  radishes  grown  in  tubes  containing  sterilized  and  un- 
sterilized  soil  to  which  was  added  ordinary  soil  humua  The  analyses  of  the 
dry  matter  obtained  showed  in  some  instances  an  increase  and  in  others  a  de- 
crease of  carbon,  which  must  have  come  from  the  humus  in  the  culture.  The 
difference,  however,  was  so  slight  that  the  author  concludes  that  if  humic 
material  is  directly  assimilable  by  green  plants  it  is  in  a  very  insignificant 
amount 

The  influence  of  phytin  on  seedlings,  A.  R.  Rose  (Ahs.  in  Science,  n.  ser., 
S5  (1912),  No.  897,  p.  595).— Phytin,  which  is  found  almost  universally  in  seeds 
and  is  considered  to  play  a  significant  rOle  in  their  germination,  has  been  in- 
vestigated to  determine  if  possible  what  the  influence  of  the  phosphorus  com- 
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pound  may  be  upon  the  earliest  growth  of  the  plant&  Lupine  seedlings  were 
germinated  and  afterwards  allowed  to  grow  in  nutrient  solutions,  some  of 
which  contained  a*  phytin  compound. 

The  results  seemed  to  indicate  that  the  several  phytates  behave  in  the  stime 
manner  as  the  correspondhig  orthophosphates.  There  was  no  suggestion  of  any 
specific  influence  of  the  phytic  anion  upon  the  seedlings.  The  phytin  solutions 
in  which  the  seedlings  had  been  grown  showed  no  increase  in  Inorganic  phosr 
phorus  or  inosit,  and  there  was,  therefore,  no  evidence  that  the  phytase  of  the 
seed  acted  upon  the  phytin  in  the  surrounding  liquid. 

The  action  of  sulphur  on  plants,  E.  Bouixanoeb  {Compt.  Rend.  Acad.  8ci, 
[Parte],  15J^  (1912)^  No.  6,  pp.  869,  570).— In  the  course  of  some  experiments  ou 
catalytic  fertilizers,  a  series  was  carried  on  with  carrots,  beans,  celery,  lettuce, 
chicory,  potatoes,  onions,  etc.,  in  which  70  gm.  of  sulphur  was  added  to  30  kg. 
of  soil.  The  influence  of  the  sulphur  was  apparent  in  every  case  and  in  some 
very  conspicuous,  exerting  a  favorable  action  on  the  growth  of  the  plants  and 
notably  increasing  the  yield.  Another  series  of  experiments  with  sulphur  used 
in  connection  with  sterilized  and  nonaterlllzed  soil  showed  that  the  action  of 
the  sulphur  was  quite  pronounced  with  ordinary  soil  but  had  a  very  feeble 
effect  with  the  soil  that  had  been  sterilized. 

From  this  it  is  believed  that  sulphur  does  not  act  directly  upon  the  bacterial 
flora  of  the  soli  nor  assist  materially  in  the  development  of  certain  organisms. 
Its  exact  action  is  to  be  investigated  further. 

The  effect  of  ether  and  carbon  bisulphid  on  plants,  A.  Koch  (Centhl.  Bakt. 
£e/c.3,  2.  AU.,  31  {1911),  No.  5-10,  pp.  175-185;  ahs.  in  Jour.  Chem.  8oc.  [Lon- 
do»],  100  {1911),  No.  590,  II,  p.  1124). — Experiments  are  reported  on  the 
growth  of  buckwheat  and  mustard  In  soils  that  had  been  treated  with  ether 
and  carbon  bisulphid  in  varying  quantities.  Two  crops  were  grown  in  each 
pot,  one  immediately  following  the  application  of  the  ether  and  the  other  seeded 
after  the  first  crop  had  beai  removed. 

A  greater  total  yield  as  well  as  a  higher  amount  of  combined  nitrogen  was 
always  found  in  the  plants  immediately  following  the  application  of  the  ether. 
The  second  crop,  whether  it  was  mustard  or  buckwheat,  was  less  in  yield  and 
combined  nitrogen  than  the  first,  and  in  some  cases  less  than  the  check  pots. 

The  Investigations  seem  to  show  that  the  activity  of  the  ether  and  carbon 
bisulphid  is  exerted  In  stimulating  the  development  of  the  plant  and  that  the 
incre&sed  yields  were  due  to  this  fact  and  not  to  the  influence  of  the  substances 
on  the  nitrifying  and  denitrifying  organisms. 

Experimoits  with  yeasts  showed  that  fermentation  was  favored  by  a  small 
amount  of  ether.  Carbon  bisulphid  gave  negative  results,  while  it  appeared  to 
delay  acid  formation  in  the  fermenting  mash. 

The  effect  of  graanidin  on  plants  under  different  conditions,  O.  Schreineb 
and  J.  J.  Skinneb  {Ahs.  in  Science,  n.  «er.,  35  {1912),  No.  897,  p.  391).— The 
effect  of  50  parts  per  million  of  guanidin,  which  has  been  generally  considered 
harmful  to  plants,  was  tested  on  wheat  seedlings  in  solution  cultures  and  in 
Boila 

Its  toxicity  did  not  show  until  the  fifth  or  sixth  day,  when  spots  appeared 
on  the  leaves,  but  soon  the  plant  was  completely  affected,  falling  over  by  the 
end  of  the  second  week.  The  effect  of  nitrates  in  the  cultures  was  especially 
striking  in  that  the  harmful  effect  first  showed  itself  in  the  cultures  highest  in 
nitrates  and  spread  gradually  to  those  lower  In  nitrates,  frequently  not  appear- 
ing at  all  in  those  cultures  which  contained  phosphate  and  potash  but  no 
nitrate.  This  seems  to  be  an  instance  of  a  harmful  nitrogenous  constituent, 
accentuated  by  nitratea 
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The  influence  of  chemicals  on  the  germinating  capacity  of  dodders, 
G.  D'iPPOLiTO  (Staz.  8per.  Agr.  ItaL,  U  {1911),  No.  3-4,  pp.  801-^08;  ahs.  in 
Riv.  Patol.  Veg.,  5  {1911),  No.  6,  p.  86;  Chem.  Zentbl.,  1911,  //,  No.  6,  p.  370; 
Jour.  Chem.  Soc.  [London],  102  {1912),  No.  591,  II,  p.  82). — ^Experiments  are 
reported  on  the  use  of  chemicals  for  destroying  Cuscuta  arvensis  and  C.  trifolia. 

Ammonium  nitrate,  sodium  carbonate,  calcium  cyanamid,  and  formalin  w^e 
found  to  kill  dodder  seeds,  while  potassium  nitrate  and  carbondte  did  not 
entirely  inhibit  their  germinating  capacity.  Sodium  and  calcium  nitrates  wa« 
less  efiBcient,  and  magnesium  sulphate  is  said  to  have  had  hardly  any  action. 

The  author  recommends,  for  destroying  dodder  seeds  in  the  soil,  treatment 
with  either  a  2  per  cent  solution  of  ammonium  nitrate  or  a  1  per  cent  solution 
of  formalin. 

The  sterilization  of  seed  in  relation  to  the  micro-organisms  contained  by 
them,  G.  Rossi  {Rend.  8oc.  Chim.  Ital.,  2.  ser.,  2  {1910),  pp.  275-^80).— The 
difficulty  of  completely  sterilizing  seed  without  destroying  their  germinative 
ability  is  well  known.  The  author  gives  the  results  of  experiments  to  secure 
the  sterilization  of  a  number  of  kinds  of  seed.  Lots  of  25  seeds  of  each  kind 
were  placed  for  3  hours  In  a  3  per  cent  solution  of  hydrogen  peroxid,  after 
which  single  seeds  were  transferred  to  tubes  and  placed  in  an  Incubator,  where 
they  were  kept  for  25  days. 

No  species  of  seed  remained  completely  sterile,  molds  and  bacteria  making' 
their  appearance  in  diflPerent  lots  In  from  5  to  15  days.  Fifteen  tubes  contain- 
ing seed  of  maize,  10  of  dried  peas,  23  of  fresh  peas,  and  8  of  lentils  became 
infected.  Only  1  each  of  chick-peas  and  DoHchos  and  2  of  wheat  were  con- 
taminated at  the  end  of  the  experiment 

Influence  of  continued  electric  currents  on  the  growth  of  plants,  F. 
K(5\'E8Si  {Compt.  Rend.  Acad.  Sci.  [Paris],  154  {1912),  No.  5,  pp.  289-291^).— -The 
author  reports  experiments  with  wheat,  supplemented  by  observations  on  rye, 
oats,  barley,  vetch,  beans,  various  grasses,  and  a  number  of  species  of  trees,  as 
well  as  mosses,  algte,  and  various  fungi. 

The  results  obtained  confirmed  the  conclusions  of  previous  investigators  that 
a  continued  electric  current  exerts  a  retarding  effect  on  growth  and  is  decidedly 
injurious  to  the  germination  of  seed  and  the  development  of  plants.  The  factors 
which  determine  the  effect  of  electricity  on  plants  are  summarized,  and  It  Is 
shown  that  the  intensity  and  potential  of  the  current,  the  conductivity  of  the 
medium,  and  the  various  physical  and  biological  factors  which  influence  the 
life  of  the  plant,  as  well  as  the  chemical  changes  which  take  place,  all  exert  an 
Important  r61e  in  plant  growth  as  influenced  by  electricity. 

The  liberation  of  heat  in  respiration,  G.  J.  Peibce  {Bot.  Oaz.,  53  {1912), 
No.  2,  pp.  89-112,  dgms.  8).— In  a  previous  note  (E.  S.  R.,  20,  p.  734).  the  author 
gives  a  description  of  the  value  of  Dewar  flasks  as  respiration  calorimeters  for 
class  use.  Subsequent  studies  have  confirmed  their  usefulness  In  physiological 
experiments.  In  the  present  paper  an  account  is  given  of  their  use  In  germina- 
tion studies  with  peas,  and  also  of  a  study  on  the  heat  liberated  by  a  mouse 
placed  in  a  flask. 

In  the  series  of  experiments  with  peas,  seeds  of  different  ages  were  ger- 
minated in  the  flasks.  It  was  found  that  the  amount  of  heat  liberated  by  germi- 
nating peas  decreased  with  their  age,  and  apparently  that  the  amount  of  heat 
liberated  during  germination  may  be  used  as  an  index  of  the  age  or  freshness 
of  seed. 

Discussing  the  significance  of  heat  liberation  in  respiration,  the  author  calls 
attention  to  the  fact  that  there  is  a  much  greater  release  of  energy  In  the  form 
of  heat  than  can  possibly  be  used  by  the  organism,  and  states  that  it  is  evident 
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that  If  liberation  of  beat  Is  tbe  essential  result  of  respiration,  respiration  must 
be  an  excessively  wasteful  process.  He  does  not  believe  tbat  respiration  is 
primarily  carried  on  for  the  purpose  of  furnishing  the  living  organism  with 
energy  in  the  form  of  heat,  as  is  often  taught.  He  states  that  "  the  liberation 
of  heat  may  be  used,  like  carbon  dloxid,  by  the  physiologist  as  a  gauge  of  the 
activity  of  respiration,  but  like  carbon  dioxid,  it  must  be  regarded  by  him  as 
an  end  product,  a  waste,  and  not  the  essential  product.  The  essential  product 
of  respiration  may  be  energy,  but  if  so,  it  is  that  energy  which  is  immediately 
convertible,  and  is  converted  into  work  by  the  organism.  On  the  other  hand, 
respiration  may  be  essentially  a  process  of  purification,  in  which  useless  or 
injurious  substances  are  converted  into  forms  which  can  be  eliminated." 

In  conclusion  he  says :  *'  In  this  study  of  heat  liberation,  therefore,  I  believe 
I  have  been  occupied  with  an  unessential,  although  inevitable,  feature  of  the 
process  of  respiration.  The  essential  part  of  the  process  of  respiration  Is  much 
more  likely  to  be  found  to  be  chemical  and  not  physical." 

Incdpient  drying  In  plants,  B.  E.  Livingston  (Ahs.  in  Science,  n.  ser,, 
S5  {1912),  No,  897,  pp.  39J^,  5P5).— Attention  Is  called  to  the  fact  that  when 
water  loss  from  the  exposed  membranes  of  leaves  occurs  at  a  higher  rate  thai^ 
that  at  which  water  of  imbibition  enters  these  membranes  the  surfaces  begin 
to  dry.  This  phenomenon,  which  the  author  terms  incipient  drying.  Is  said  to 
occur  in  leaves  which  are  subjected  to  relatively  high  transpiration.  The 
drying  acts  as  an  automatic  check  upon  transpiration. 

The  water  balance  of  desert  plants,  D.  T.  MacDougal  (Ann,  Bot,  {Londofi^, 
te  (1912),  yo,  101,  pp.  71-9S,  pU.  5). — In  continuation  of  previous  accounts 
(E.  S.  R-,  26,  p.  530),  the  author  describes  experiments  with  Echlnocactus, 
Camegiea,  Opuntla,  Ibervillea,  Dioscorea,  Brodloea,  and  other  plants  and  dis- 
cusses the  physiological  value  of  the  water  balances  of  the  plants  studied. 

He  states  that  the  actual  physiological  value  of  water  balances  varies  widely, 
as  shown  by  his  experiments  with  the  different  plants.  All  showed  a  high  rate 
of  water  loss  immediately  upon  removal  from  the  soil,  after  which  the  curve  of 
tran^lration  fell.  In  some  instances  the  plants  remained  alive  for  a  number 
of  years. 

The  relation  of  soil  acidity  to  plant  societies,  A.  W.  Sampson  (Ahs.  in 
Bcicnce,  n.  ser.,  S5  (1912)^  No.  898,  p.  456). — ^Thls  is  an  abstract  of  a  paper  pre- 
sented before  the  Botanical  Society  of  Washington  in  February,  1912,  which 
reports  a  study  on  the  relation  of  soil  acidity  to  plant  cover  based  on  range 
vegetation  observations  made  in  the  Wallowa  Mountains  of  northeastern 
Oregon. 

It  is  stated  that  "  the  Leguminosce  are  commonly  extremely  sensitive  to  acid 
soils,  while  many  ericaceous  species  are  rather  closely  confined  to  acid  soils. 
For  example,  Trifolium  repcns  falls  In  soils  requiring  for  neutralization  the 
relatively  small  amount,  locally,  of  5,000  iba  of  lime  per  acre-foot,  while  no 
Rpedes  of  Vaccinlum  is  known  that  can  be  grown  successfully  in  neutral  or 
alkaline  sella  Again,  some  genera  (e.  g.,  Populus  and  Rosa)  are  apparently 
Indiffer&at  as  regards  soil  preferences.  The  preeminent  forage  plant  of  the 
Wallowa  Mountains,  Festuca  viridula,  varies  very  widely  in  adaptability  to 
acidity.  The  soils  on  which  it  grows  luxuriantly  vary  in  lime  requirements 
from  5,000  to  41,000  lbs.  per  acre-foot  The  4  species  of  Poa  and  the  2  species 
of  Agropyron  occurring  locally  reach  their  best  development  on  calcareous  and 
neutral  soils." 

The  weeds  of  arable  land  in  relation  to  the  soils  on  which  they  grow,  II, 
Winifred  E.  Bsenchley  (Ann.  Bot.  [London],  26  (1912),  No.  101,  pp.  95-109). — 
A  stndy  of  106  species  of  weeds  to  detemdne  whether  definite  associations  exist 
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between  species  of  weeds  and  the  soils  on  which  they  grow  is  reported  (E.  S.  R., 
25,  p.  28). 

In  each  district  investigated  there  appears  to  be  a  definite  association,  which 
may  be  either  local  or  general.  If  local  the  presence  of  a  weed  is  considered 
symptomatic  of  a  certain  soil,  but  not  exclusiyely  so.  If  the  association  is  a 
general  one  it  is  believed  to  indicate  that  this  species  is  characteristic  of  the 
same' type  of  soil  in  all  distrlcta  There  was  little  evidence  found  to  show  an 
association  between  weeds  and  certain  crops. 

Toxic  excreta  of  plants,  F.  Fletcher  {Jour,  Agr,  Sci,,  4  {1912),  No,  S,  pp. 
245-247,  pi.  1). — In  a  previous  publication  (B.  S.  R.,  20,  p.  521),  the  author 
showed  an  apparent  antagonism  of  sesame  to  sorghum,  the  sesame  plants  not 
maturing  in  the  presence  of  the  sorghum.  The  cause  of  this  behavior  was 
attributed  to  toxic  substances  secreted  by  the  sorghum  roots.  Field  experi- 
ments with  maize  and  sesame  have  since  been  carried  on  in  Egypt,  and  they 
appear  to  show  the  excretion  of  toxic  material  by  the  roots  of  maize  plants. 

The  injurious  influence  of  tarred  roads  on  neighboring  vegetation,  L. 
Mangin  {Jour.  Agr.  Prat,  n.  «er.,  22  {1911),  No.  35,  pp.  271-^74,  figs.  5).— On 
account  of  conflicting  opinions  regarding  the  effect  of  tarring  roads  on  neighbor- 
ing vegetation,  a  commission  has  been  appointed  to  consider  the  injury,  if  any, 
to  the  trees  and  shrubs  in  the  parks  of  Paris.  A  summary  of  the  findings  of 
the  commission  is  given,  of  which  the  essential  conclusions  have  been  noted 
elsewhere  (E.  S.  R.,  25,  p.  128). 

Herbage  studies,  L — Lotus  comiculatus,  a  cyanophoric  plant,  H.  E.  and 
E.  F.  AsMSTBONG  and  E.  Hobton  {Proc.  Roy,  80c.  [London],  8er.  B,  84  {1912), 
No.  B  574,  pp.  471-484)' — ^Tests  have  been  made  of  blrd's-foot  clover  (L.  comi- 
culatus) by  means  of  sodium  plcrate  papers  for  the  presence  of  hydrogen  cyanid. 
In  1910  the  authors  concluded  that  this  plant  occasionally  contained  a  cyano- 
phorlc  glucosid  and  its  corresponding  enzym.  The  experiments  were  repeated 
in  1911  with  specimens  of  this  plant  from  many  regions,  and  the  glucosid  and 
enzym  were  rarely  absent.  The  experience  has  led  the  authors  to  correlate  the 
appearance  in  L.  comiculatus  of  the  cyanophoric  glucosid  and  the  attendant 
enzym  with  conditions  favoring  maturity  rather  than  luxuriance  of  growth. 

L.  comiculatus  major,  or  L.  uliginosus,  as  it  is  sometimes  called,  has  always 
proved  free  from  hydrogen  cyanid,  as  have  the  species  L.  tetragonolohus,  L.  sili- 
quosus,  L.  Itcrtholetti,  and  L.  jacobteus. 

The  authors  request  botanists  to  test  L.  comiculatus  by  the  above  method 
and  report  their  results  to  thent 

Investigations  on  heredity,  W.  Johannsen  {Fortschr.  Naturw,  Forsch., 
S  {1911),  pp.  71-1S6,  figs.  27). — ^This  is  a  discussion  of  heredity  as  it  applies  to 
descent  and  segregation  among  plants  and  animal&  A  considerable  bibliography 
of  the  subject  is  given. 

On  the  cause  of  dimorphism  in  CESnothera  nanella,  H.  H.  Zkijlstba  {K, 
AkatL  Wetcnsch.  Amsterdam,  Proc.  Sect.  8ci.,  IS  {1911),  pt.  2,  pp.  680-685, 
pi,  1). — ^The  author  for  a  number  of  years  has  been  investigating  the  dimorphism 
of  (E.  nanella,  one  of  the  forms  which  is  said  to  have  arisen  by  mutation  from 
(E.  lamarckiana.  A  large  number  of  plants  of  this  species  have  been  studied, 
and  the  author  has  come  to  the  conclusion  that  (E.  nanella  is  quite  constant  in 
its  appearance  when  grown  from  seed. 

In  1905  among  these  specimens  dwarf  plants  were  frequently  observed,  and 
a  study  of  them  showed  in  the  stems  blackened  masses,  which  were  found  to 
be  made  up  of  Micrococcu&  This  bacterium  is  believed  to  be  the  agent  causing 
the  malformation. 

Contribution  to  the  study  of  buds,  Pebkibaz  {BiU.  80c.  Vaud.  f^ci.  Nat., 
5.  ser.,  46   {1910),  No.  170,  pp.  445-458,  figs.  7).— Anatomical  and  biological 
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studies  were  made  of  buds  of  a  number  of  trees,  and  the  author  reports  that  2 
distinct  bud  forms  should  be  recognized.  In  the  first  the  bud  scales  are  at- 
tached uniformly  at  the  base  of  the  bud^  and  fall  when  the  young  leaves  have 
begun  their  development  This  is  true  in  the  case  of  the  aeOi,  horse  chestnut, 
maple,  and  apple,  and  the  scales  function  only  as  protective  organa  In  the 
second  series  the  bud  scales  are  arranged  in  spiral  order,  and  as  examples  of 
this  the  author  cites  ampelopsis,  horn  bean,  beech,  and  hazel.  In  these  during 
the  course  of  their  development  the  scales  become  modified,  develop  some 
chlorophyll,  and  have  the  function  of  young  leaves.  They  fall  later,  only  after 
the  develoiMDent  of  the  branch  and  expansion  of  the  true  leavea 

Graft  hybrids,  B.  P.  Qbbgoby  (Gard.  Chron,,  S.  «er.,  50  {1911),  Noa,  1288, 
pp.  161-163^  figs.  S;  1289,  pp.  185,  186,  fig.  i).— A  description  is  given  of  ti&e 
graft  hybrids  Solanum  tuhingense,  CytisuB  adami,  and  Cratcego-meapiJus  as- 
nieresU,  and  their  origin  as  shown  by  the  investigations  of  Winkler,  Heuer, 
Batir,^  and  others  is  discussed. 

International  catalogae  of  scientific  literatore.  M— Botany  {IntemaU  Cat. 
Bci.  Lit.,  9  (1911),  pp.  VIII +859). --Thia  gives  a  bibliography  of  botanical 
literature,  most  of  which  aiH)eared  in  the  years  1907-1909,  6,314  references 
being  included.  The  American  literature  is  much  more  adequately  represented 
in  the  present  volume  than  In  the  previous  ones. 

FIEID  CBOPS. 

Classification  of  field  crop  varieties,  F.  Mebkel  (Mitt.  Deut.  Landw.  Oeaell., 
26  (1911),  No.  13,  pp.  162-166). —The  author  classifies  German  varieties  of  field 
crops  in  accordance  with  their  adaptation  to  special  uses.  Potatoes,  for  In- 
stance, are  divided  into  groups  of  varieties  high  in  yield  of  tubers,  high  in 
starch  content,  and  high  in  total  starch  yield.  The  article  deals  with  wheat, 
barley,  mangels,  sugar  beets,  potatoes,  grasses,  clover,  and  various  legumes. 

[Wisconsin  farm  crops  experiments],  H.  L.  Russell  (WisconHn  Sta.  Bui. 
^18,  pp.  15-20,  figs.  S). — At  the  Ashland  substation,  the  pedigree  strains  of 
Green  peas  yielded  at  the  rate  of  50  bu.  per  acre  and  of  Kharkov  winter  wheat 
over  45  bu.  per  acre. 

Western  alfalfa  seed  grown  in  the  latitude  of  Madison,  Wis.,  proved  entirely 
satisfactory  and  work  done  indicates  that  the  vitality  of  the  seed  is  more  Im- 
portant than  the  variety  sown.  In  soy  bean  work  the  number  of  pods  per  plant 
ranged  from  SO  to  over  400. 

Tests  of  commercial  bacterial  cultures  showed  "  that  while  in  some  Inistances 
satisfactory  inoculation  has  been  secured,  they  are  frequently  unreliable,  and 
fall  to  produce  nodules  upon  the  roots  of  the  respective  legumes,  while  inocula- 
tion with  infected  soil  has  been  uniformly  successful.'* 

The  growing  of  hemp  aided  In  checking  the  growth  of  Canada  thistles  and 
quack  grass.  A  3i-acre  field  infested  with  quack  grass  and  Canada  thistles 
was  heavily  manured,  plowed  in  July,  harrowed  weekly,  and  the  loose  roots 
removed  with  a  hay  rake.  A  hemp  crop  sown  at  the  rate  of  1  bu.  per  acre  the 
following  spring  yielded  over  2,100  lbs.  of  fiber  per  acre,  valued  at  $118,  and 
"  resulted  in  complete  destruction  of  thistles,  and  nearly  complete  annihilation 
of  quack  grass." 

A  solution  of  125  Ibsi  of  common  salt  in  50  gal.  of  water  proved  as  effective 
as  a  20  per  cent  iron  sulphate  solution  for  the  eradication  of  mustard.  The 
salt  is  more  easily  obtained  than,  and  costs  about  half  as  much  as,  the  iron 
sulphate. 

Sesults  of  cooperative  experiments  in  agriculture,  C.  A.  Zavitz  and  W.  J. 
Squibsell  (Ann.  Rpt.  Ontario  Agr.  and  Ewpt.  Union,  32  (1910),  pp.  H-S7).— 
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These  pages  report  the  results  of  cooperative  tests  conducted  In  Ontario  during 
1910.  The  work  Included  variety  tests  of  oats,  six-rowed,  two-rowed,  and 
hull-less  barley,  spring  and  winter  i^heat,  buckwheat,  field  peas,  soy  beans, 
emmer,  spelt,  mangels,  sugar  beets,  Swedish  and  fall  turnips,  carrots,  sweet, 
fodder,  and  silage  corn,  millet,  sorghum,  grass  peas,  vetches,  rape,  kale,  field 
cabbage,  clover,  alfalfa,  grasses,  field  beans^  early,  medium-ripening,  and  late 
potatoes,  and  winter  rye.  Fertilizer  tests  with  oats,  winter  wheat,  fodder 
com,  mangels,  Swedish  turnips,  and  potatoes  involved  the  use  of  nitrate  of 
soda,  muriate  of  potash,  superphosphate,  and  a  complete  fertilizer,  while  cow 
manure  also  was  used  with  winter  wheat,  Swedish  turnips,  and  potatoes, 
^hese  tests  qovered  periods  varying  from  4  to  8  years.  A  table  states  the 
average  results  reported  from  5  tests  of  nitrate  of  soda,  muriate  of  potash, 
superphosphate,  lime,  and  cow  manure  singly  or  In  various  mixtures  in  1910 
for  barley. 

[Fertilizer  tests  on  swamp  soils],  R.  HABCOtTur  {Ann.  Rpt.  Ontario  Agr. 
and  Expt.  Union,  SB  (1910) ^  pp.  44,  45). — ^Applications  of  (1)  acid  phosphate 
and  sulphate  of  ammonia,  and  (2)  acid  phosphate,  sulphate  of  ammonia,  and 
sulphate  of  potash  were  followed  by  yields  of  96  and  176  bu.  of  potatoes,  re- 
spectively, as  compared  with  96  bu.  per  acre  on  the  check  plat  The  tests  were 
'conducted  on  swamp  soils. 

[Adaptation  experiments],  J.  H.  Hampton  (Rhodesia  Agr.  Jour.,  8  (1911), 
No.  6,  pp.  853-862;  9  (1911),  No.  1,  pp.  16-2S,  pU.  4).— These  articles  state 
briefly  the  results  of  tests  conducted  to  determine  whether  certain  crops  could 
be  profitably  grown  under  southern  Rhodesian  conditions.  The  crops  tested 
were  alfalfa,  Egyptian  clover,  velvet  beans,  cowpeas,  lupines,  peanuts,  sweet 
potatoes,  wheat,  oats,  millet,  flax,  mangels,  sugar  beets,  swedes,  kohl-rabi,  car- 
rots, rape,  beans,  peas,  Paspalum  dUatatum,  Phalari8  "bulhoaa,  and  sheep  bumet 
(8angui8orl)a  minor). 

[Fertilizer  and  variety  tests],  J.  Johnston  (Dept,  Agr.  Brit.  East  Africa 
Ann.  Rpt.  1910-11,  pp.  lSS-160). — These  pages  report  the  results  obtained  in 
fertilizer,  variety,  and  other  tests  with  alfalfa,  rape,  com,  beans,  wheat,  man- 
gels, sugar  beets,  peas,  potatoes,  barley,  Paspalum  dilatatum,  and  flax. 

Supplementary  pasture  crops,  M.  L.  Fishes  and  F.  Q.  King  (Indiana  8ta. 
Circ.  S5,  pp.  16,  fig.  1 ) . — ^A  general  discussion  of  forage  crops  for  the  hog  is  fol- 
lowed by  special  suggestions  on  growing  for  this  purpose  rape,  cowpeas,  soy 
beans,  Canada  peas  and  oats,  rye,  oats,  vetches,  crimson  clover,  sorghum,  arti- 
chokes, mangels,  sugar  beets,  carrots,  and  pumpkins. 

Tables  suggest  crops  suitable  for  planting  during  each  month  from  April  to 
October,  information  for  use  in  planting  each  of  a  number  of  crops,  and 
crop  successions  for  **  hogging  down  "  in  Indiana. 

[Chemical  and  physical  observations  on  Eritrea  cereals],  O.  Manstti 
(Agr.  Colon.  [Italy],  5  (1911),  No.  S,  pp.  i00-ii5).— The  crops  dealt  with  are 
Sorghum  vulgare,  Eleusine  coracoma,  Eragrostis  ahyssinica,  and  Penndsetum 
spicatum.  Tables  state  date  gathered  in  observations  of  the  color,  purity,  ger- 
mination, chemical  composition,  and  specific  gravity  of  the  seed. 

Trials  with  grains  and  legumes  for  feeding  purposes,  1899-1908,  F. 
Hansen  (Tidsskr.  Landbr.  Planteavl,  18  (1911),  No.  4,  pp.  485-542) .^-The  re- 
sults of  trials  at  6  Danish  experiment  stations  indicated  that  for  feeding  pur- 
poses it  is  gaierally  better  to  sow  a  mixture  of  100  Iba  oat8»  50  lbs.  two-rowed 
barley,  75  lbs.  Gl&n<5  peas,  and  25  lbs.  vetches  than  to  sow  only  a  single  crop. 

Barley  alone  or  mixtures  in  which  barley  predominated  gave  the  highest  yields 
on  the  best  soils,  while  oats  or  mixtures  consisting  largely  of  oats  yielded  best 
on  the  poorer  soils. 
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Eighteen  years^  cnlture  trials  with  root  crops,  L.  Helweo  (Tidsskr,  Landln-. 
Planteavl,  18  {1911),  No,  5,  pp.  645-^78,  figs.  £).— This  report  covers  cultural 
tests  with  mangels,  swedes,  turnips,  anf  carrots  conducted  during  the  period 
1906-1910  on  68  different  farms  (161  experimental  fields)  in  northern  and 
western  Jutland,  and  supplements  earlier  reports  for  the  period  189^1905. 

The  average  results  for  the  entire  18  years  show  that  the  yield  of  dry  matter 
was  somewhat  larger  for  swedes  than  for  mangels  (83.4  and  80.8  cwt  per 
tdndeland,  or  61.2  and  59.3  cwt.  per  acre,  respectively),  about  25  per  cent  less 
fbr  carrots  than  for  mangels,  and  about  20  per  cent  less  for  turnips  than  for 
swedes.  The  special  conditions  under  which  the  various  crops  are  to  be  pre- 
ferred for  different  sections  of  the  country  are  discussed,  and  a  rotation  in- 
tended to  guard  against  insects  and  fungus  diseases  is  suggested. 

The  agave,  F.  Miohotte  {Agr.  Prat  Pays  Ohauds,  12  {1912),  Nos,  106,  pp. 
1-15;  ii07,  pp.  150-162,  figs.  2). — ^A  botanical  study  of  the  plant  and  descrip- 
tion of  its  more  important  characteristics  is  followed  by  directions  for  its 
propagation  and  culture,  and  a  statement  of  its  climatic  requirements  and  the 
results  of  a  chemical  analysis. 

Soils  of  the  prairie  regions  of  Alabama  and  Kississippi  and  their  use  for 
alfalfa  {U.  8.  Dept.  Agr.  Rpt.  96,  pp.  48,  pis.  7,  figs.  4). —This  report  consists  of 
2  parts. 

I.  Houston  day  and  associated  soils,  H.  H.  Bennett  (pp.  5-^1). — A  previous 
discussion  of  the  Houston  clay  lias  been  previously  noted  (E.  S.  R.,  26,  p.  517). 
The  author  discusses  Houston  chalk,  Houston  loam,  and  Trinity  clay  as  soils 
associated  with  and  closely  related  to  the  Houston  clay.  As  soils  associated 
with  but  not  closely  related  to  the  Houston  and  Trinity  soils  he  discusses  Oktib- 
beha, Susquehanna,  Orangeburg,  stream  bottom  soils  associated  with  Trinity 
clay,  Ocklocknee,  and  Bibb  soila 

II.  Alfalfa  on  the  Houston  clay:  Its  cuXtwre  and  tnanagement,  M.  A.  Crosby 
(pp.  32-48). — ^In  view  of  the  fact  that  alfalfa  growing  is  Increasing  In  impor- 
tance on  the  Houston  clay  soils  of  Alabama  and  Mississippi,  and  that  climatic 
and  soil  conditions  here  differ  from  those  of.  other  alfalfa  sections,  the  author 
gives  directions  for  alfalfa  production  in  this  region.  Special  consideration  is 
given  to  alfalfa  on  Johnson  grass  land  and  on  Bermuda  sod. 

How  to  grow  alfalfa,  A.  T.  Wiancko  and  M.  L.  Fishes  {Indiana  8ta.  Circ. 
S6,  pp.  16,  figs.  6). — This  is  in  part  a  reprint  of  a  circular  dealing  with  the 
production  and  use  of  alfalfa  in  Indiana  already  noted  (E.  S.  R.,  25,  p.  440). 

On  June  2,  1908,  a  cutting  of  285  lbs.  of  hay  was  secured  from  a  plat  sown 
on  the  thirtieth  of  the  previous  July,  as  compared  with  315  lbs.  from  a  plat 
sown  August  10,  and  135  lbs.  and  11  Iba,  respectively,  from  sowings  made 
August  24  and  September  12.  Of  269  successful  alfalfa  growers,  196  regarded 
a  nurse  crop  as  unnecessary  while  73  favored  it. 

Genetic  studies  with  the  beet,  B.  Kajanus  {Ztschr,  Induktive  Ahstam.  u. 
Vererhungslehre,  6  (1912),  No.  S,  pp.  137-179,  pis.  9,  figs.  2).— The  author  states 
bri^y  the  results  of  each  of  a  considerable  number  of  hybridizations  in  which 
he  used  beets  of  differoit  varieties.  The  notes  given  deal  particularly  with  the 
size,  shape,  and  color  of  the  roots  and  leaves. 

A  new  plant  fiber,  A.  Zimmebmann  {Pfia/nzer,  7  (1911),  No.  4,  p.  2S1).— -The 
author  reports  tests  of  the  fine  silky  hairs  from  the  seeds  of  a  plant  deter- 
mined as  Chlorocodon  whitei.  It  was  found  in  Oerman  East  Africa  and  further 
experiments  in  its  production  have  been  taken  up  there. 

Local  fertiliser  experiments  with  cotton  in  South  Alabama  in  1911,  J.  F. 
DnooAB,  J.  T.  Williamson,  L.  L.  Gloveb,  and  E.  Hodson  (Alabama  Ool.  8ta. 
Bui.  160,  pp.  241-296).— The  results  of  local  fertilizer  experiments  or  soil  tests 
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conducted  "to  ascertain  the  best  fertilizers  or  combination  of  fertilizers  for 
cotton  growing  on  each  of  the  principal  soils  of  the  southern  half  of  Alabama  " 
are  reported.  The  applications  used  and  the  yields  and  financial  returns  ob- 
tained on  a  considerable  number  of  farms  are  summarized,  but  no  general  con- 
clusions are  drawn. 

Local  fertilizer  experiments  with  cotton  in  North  Alabama  in  1911,  J.  F. 
DuGOAB,  J.  T.  Williamson,  L.  L.  Glovbb,  and  E.  Hodson  {Alabama  Col,  8ta, 
BuL  162,  pp,  56)* — ^This  bulletin  is  similar  to  the  above,  except  that  it  pre- 
sents studies  made  in  the  northern  half  of  Alabama.  No  general  conclusions 
are  drawn. 

Cotton  culture  in  North  Carolina  {Bui.  N,  0.  Dept  Agr.,  33  (1912),  No.  2, 
pp.  36,  fig.  i). — ^Discussions  of  the  botanical  relations  of  the  cotton  plant  and 
of  the  soil,  cultural,  and  other  problems  connected  with  its  production  in 
North  Carolina  are  followed  by  tables  stating  the  results  of  variety  tests  con- 
ducted in  10  different  localities  in  the  State.  In  most  instances  the  yields 
reported  are  for  1911,  but  some  of  the  tables  cover  the  period  1901-1911. 

Heading  off  boll  weevil  panic,  W.  B.  Hinds  {Alabama  Col.  Sta.  BuL  159, 
pp.  225-^8,  fig,  i).— A  continuation  of  a  previous  discussion  (E.  S.  R.,  23, 
p.  55). 

A  map  shows  the  Alabama  weevil  line  of  1911,  including  5  counties  and 
portions  of  7  others,  and  the  quarantined  area.  A  review  of  the  boll  weevil 
situation  is  followed  by  suggestions  to  bankers,  cotton  factors,  merchants,  and 
others  relative  to  loans  or  advances  as  affected  by  the  boll  weevil.  It  is 
believed  that  in  most  cases  loans  may  continue  to  be  made  with  safety  to  the 
limit  of  from  50  to  75  per  cent  of  what  might  be  advanced  if  the  boll  weevil 
were  not  present,  provided  the  grower  will  so  reduce  his  acreage  as  to  ensure 
the  best  of  care  and  will  provide  ^or  diversification  of  crops. 

Tables  showing  the  acreage  devoted  to  cotton  in  several  States  and  the  aver- 
nge  yield  secured  during  certain  years  since  1894  present  data  which  may  be 
summed  up  in  the  following  table: 

Effect  of  weevil  infestation  on  cotton  acreage  and  yield  per  acre. 


Year. 

Acreage. 

Bales  per  acre. 

Percentage  of  weevil 
infestation. 

Ala. 

&£iss. 

La. 

Tex. 

Ala. 

mas. 

La, 

Tex. 

Ala. 

Mifis. 

La. 

Tex. 

1894.... 
1898.... 
1902.... 
1906.... 
1909.... 
1910.... 

2,664,861 
3,003,170 
3,501,614 
8,658,000 
3,471,000 
3,660,000 

2,826,272 
2,900,298 
3,183,989 
3,408,000 
3,291,000 
3,317,000 

1,313,296 
1,281,691 
1,617,686 
1,739,000 
930,000 
975,000 

6,854,621 
6,991,904 
7,640,531 
8,894,000 
9,060,000 
10,060,000 

0.337 
.391 
.279 
.345 
.307 
.343 

0.435 
.429 
.455 
.446 
.337 
.377 

0.579 
.560 
.548 
.563 
.290 
.263 

0.458 
.481 
.326 
.457 
.264 
.305 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

0 
0 
0 
0 

0.90 
14.00 

0 

0 

0 

23.00 
100.00 
100.00 

0.25 
11.00 
34.50 
71.00 
80.00 
82.00 

British  cotton  firrowlng,  J.  H.  Reed  {Jour.  Manchester  Oeogr,  Soc,  26 
{1910),  No.  4,  pp.  179-197,  pis.  6). — ^The  author  predicts  that  unless  cotton  sup- 
plies are  obtained  from  fields  other  than  those  of  America,  the  Lancashire  in- 
dustry will  completely  perish.  The  British  demand  for  raw  cotton  is  slightly 
less  to-day  than  it  was  25  years  ago,  but  that  of  other  countries  has  gradually 
increased.  Between  1892  and  1910  the  British  demand  decreased  4  per  cent, 
while  that  of  continental  Europe  increased  70  per  cent  and  that  of  the  United 
States  90  per  cent.  In  view  of  these  conditions  the  author  discusses  the  possi- 
bility of  increasing  the  cotton  production  of  India,  Egypt,  and  other  British 
territory. 
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Seed  selection  series.  I,  Broach  cotton,  T.  F.  Main  (Depi.  Agr,  Bombay 
Bui.  J^6j  1911,  pp.  3,  pis.  5). — ^A  deacription  of  the  ideal  broach  cotton  plaut  and 
directions  for  field  selection  are  accompanied  by  photographs  illustrating  the 
characters  to  be  sought  or  avoided  in  obtaining  plants  of  the  proper  habits  and 
fiber  of  sufQcient  length  for  high-ginning  qualities. 

Sakellaridis  cotton  (Bui,  Imp,  Inst  [8o.  Kensington],  9  (1911),  "No.  3, 
p.  288). — ^This  article  reports  the  discovery  of  a  new  type  of  cotton  in  Egypt  by 
Sakellaridis.  It  matured  earlier  than  Mitafifl,  but  flourishes  in  the  same  dis- 
tricts and  in  districts  which  are  not  suitable  for  Tannovitch.  The  fiber  is  soft, 
sll^y,  cream-colored  with  reddish  tinge,  of  good  strength,  and  from  1.4  to  1.7  in. 
iQ  length.  Experts  valued  it  at  141  cts.  per  pound  as  compared  with  "fine" 
Yannovltch  at  13}  cts.  per  pound. 

[Cotton  tests  at  the  botanical  garden  of  Palermo],  A.  Bozzi  (Bol.  Min. 
Agr.,  Indus,  e  Com.  [Rome],  8er.  C,  10  (1911),  No.  5,  pp.  i-5).— The  author 
reports  the  results  of  variety  tests  of  tree,  Bulgarian,  Mitaflfi,  and  American 
cottons,  and  liybrids  of  Trabut  and  of  the  colonial  or  botanical  garden  of 
Palermo. 

Tests  indicated  that  irrigation  aided  the  development  of  the  plant,  but  de- 
layed the  maturity  of  the  bolls.  The  drought  resistance  of  the  plants  leads 
the  author  to  predict  a  great  extension  of  cotton  culture. 

Fertilizing  ingredients  in  Danish  hay  crops,  R.  K.  Kbisterben  (Tidsskr. 
Landhr.  Planteavl,  18  (1911),  No,  -J,  pp.  543-^69). — Chemical  analyses  are 
reported  showing  the  nitrogen,  phosphoric  acid,  and  potash  contents  of  timothy, 
rye  grass,  white,  red,  and  alsike  clovers,  and  of  other  grasses  and  legumes 
grown  at  the  Danish  Experiment  Station  at  Askov  during  the  period  1905-1909. 
The  material  was  obtained  from  the  experiments  with  hay  crops  grown  under 
different  systems  of  fertilization  on  clay,  sand,  and  marsh  soils. 

A  note  on  onion  couch,  L.  M.  Underwood  (Jour.  Agr,  8ci.,  -J  (1912),  No,  3, 
pp.  270-272,  figs.  ^). — ^The  author  notes  the  difference  of  opinion  as  to  whether 
the  bulbous  form  of  Arrhenatherum  avenaceum  Is  entitled  to  specific  rank  and 
states  the  results  of  pot  tests  conducted  on  various  soils  and  under  different 
moisture  conditions.  From  these  tests,  he  concludes  "  that  the  habit  of  forming 
bulbs  is  hereditary  and  does  not  depend  on  the  conditions  of  the  habitat.  Other 
than  the  bulbs,  no  differences  in  habit  were  noted  between  the  2  plants." 

Potatoes  at  Wisley,  1911  (Jour.  Roy.  Hort,  8oc.  [London],  37  (1912),  No. 
3,  pp,  5G9-575). — Brief  descriptions  are  given  of  each  of  more  than  70  varieties 
of  potatoes  tested. 

Sis  years'  potato  variety  tests  at  Sindlingen,  R.  Adlung  (Wurttemh. 
WchnU.  Landw.,  1912,  No.  10,  pp.  164-166). — ^A  table  states  the  yields  of  tubers 
and  starch  obtained  during  each  year  of  the  period  1906-1911  in  a  test  of  34 
varieties. 

A  new  potato  (Bui.  Union  Cent.  8ynd.  Agr.  France,  1910,  Nov.  1,  p,  341; 
ahs.  in  Intemat.  Inst.  Agr.  [Rome],  Bui,  Bur,  Agr,  Intel,  and  Plant  Diseases, 
1910,  No.  2,  p.  248), — ^Thls  article  discusses  a  jwtato  variety  said  to  be  resistant 
to  attacks  of  Phytophthora  infestans.  It  is  stated  that  the  plants  reach  a 
height  of  2.43  meters. 

The  thomless  prickly  pears,  D.  GRiFFirHs  (U,  8.  Dept,  Agr,,  Farmers*  Bui. 
483,  pp,  20,  figs.  4)' — ^A  statement  of  the  geographical  distribution  of  thomless 
prickly  pears  and  their  moisture,  temperature,  and  soil  requirements  accom- 
panies directions  for  propagating,  planting,  cultivating,  harvesting  the  crop, 
and  transporting  the  cuttings.  Other  topics  discussed  are  varieties,  the  botani- 
cal status  of  thomless  prickly  pears,  and  the  stability  of  the  spineless  character. 
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[Advice  on  prickly  pear  destraction]  {Queensland  Bd,  Advice  Prickly  Pear 
Destruc,,  Interim  Rpt.  1,  1911,  pp.  19), — ^Thls  report,  presented  to  tbe  houses 
of  Parliament  of  Queensland,  deals  with  the  destruction  of  the  prickly  pear  by 
such  mechanical  means  as  stacking,  burning,  rolling,  and  plowing  in,  by  i)oi8on* 
ing  w.ith  or  without  subsequent  burning,  by  diseases  or  Insect  enemies,  and  by 
utilization  as  fodder  or  in  other  ways. 

San  hemp  (Crotolaria  Jnncea),  P.  C.  PAtu.  {Dept.  Agr,  Bonibay  Bui,  ^7, 
1911,  pp,  9). — A  botanical  description  of  the  plant  and  statement  of  its  uses  is 
followed  by  8uggestion»  for  growing  the  crop  and  retting  it 

Grain-sorghum  production  in  the  San  Antonio  region  of  Texas,  G.  B.  Ball 
and  S.  H.  Hastings  (17.  8.  Dept.  Agr.,  Bur.  Pla^it  Indus.  BtU.  2S7,  pp.  SO^ 
figs.  4)- — The  San  Antonio  region  of  Texas  is  adapted  to  the  production  of 
grain  sorghums,  but  they  have  failed  to  set  seed.  This  condition,  known  as 
"blast,"  has  been  attributed  to  the  removal  of  pollen  by  heavy  rains  during 
the  blooming  period.  The  authors  report  experiments  during  which  it  was 
discovered  that  this  trouble  was  caused  by  the  sorghum  midge  (Contarinia 
(Diplosis)  sorghicola).  They  also  describe  attempts  to  find  resistant  varieties 
and  state  the  results  of  experiments  Indicating  the  possibility  of  avoiding  the 
work  of  midges  by  early  planting^ 

Life  history  studies  supplemented  by  those  of  Dean  (E.  S.  R.,  23,  p.  364)  are 
reported.  "  More  than  1,000  [midges]  have  been  hatched  from  a  single  head 
of  sorghum.  Observations  and  experiments  in  1908  and  1909  failed  to  find 
midge-resistant  sorghuihs  in  any  group."  In  1910,  early  planting  experi- 
ments indicated  that  the  crop  could  be  brought  to  the  blooming  stage  before 
the  midge  was  present  in  sufficient  numbers  to  be  very  injurious.  In  1911,  the 
average  yield  of  all  varieties  planted  March  4  was  23.1  bu.,  and  of  the  best 
early  variety  32  bu.  per  acre.  Corn  on  similar  land  in  the  same  season  yielded 
an  average  of  10  bu.  per  acre.  Planting  as  late  as  April  1  proved  unprofitable 
because  of  midge  injury  and  drought,  but  when  planted  March  15  early  varieties 
yielded  very  well,  while  later  varieties  yielded  more  jworly.  Milo  and  Dwarf 
milo  maize,  Manchu  kowliang,  and  White  durra  are  the  earliest  varieties. 
Sudan  durra  and  Dwarf  Kafir  com  are  also  promising. 

The  authors  recommend  the  destruction  of  Johnson  grass  and  sorghum  plants 
in  fence  comers  and  waste  places,  in  order  that  fewer  midges  may  survive  the 
winter  and  that  the  succeeding  crops  may  be  more  likely  to  flower  without 
infestation.  In  view  of  the  results  of  experiments  they  also  recommend  fall 
plowing  for  conserving  moisture  and  state  that  for  prompt  and  uniform  germi- 
nation a  thoroughly  prepared  seed  bed  is  essential.  Kowliangs  should  be 
planted  5  to  6  in.  apart  in  rows  31  feet  apart,  milo  maize  and  durras  from  6  to 
8  in.  apart,  and  Kafir  com  from  8  to  10  in.  apart.  The  date  of  planting  should 
be  as  near  March  1  as  possible,  as  the  risk  from  late  spring  frosts  is  more, 
than  compensated  by  avoiding  the  midge  and  drought  injury. 

Observations  on  the  early  flowering  of  the  sugar  beet,  O.  Munebati  (Mai- 
pighia,  24  {1911),  No.  2,  pp.  17 9-1 87). Sowings  of  6  varieties  of  sugar  beets 
at  intervals  from  November  14  to  June  15  indicated  a  decisive  effect  of  the  time 
of  sowing  on  the  tendency  to  premature  flowering,  but  no  relation  between  the 
number  of  plants  flowering  the  first  year  and  the  yield  secured. 

Of  the  beets  sown  November  15  and  December  23,  55  and  65  per  cent,  respec- 
tively, flowered  during  the  first  season,  but  after  that  time  the  percentage 
decreased  steadily  until  of  those  sown  March  14  only  about  1  per  cent  flowered, 
and  of  those  sown  April  26  or  later  none  flowered  the  first  season.  The  com- 
position of  the  large,  medium,  and  small  beets,  as  shown  by  analyses,  is  reported 
in  tabular  form. 
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Sweet  clover,  J.  M.  Westoate  and  H.  N.  Vikall  (U.  8.  Dept,  Agr.,  Farmers' 
BuL  485,  pp.  S9,  figs,  16), — ^This  discusses  the  various  species  of  sweet  clover, 
outlines  its  status  in  yarious  sections  of  the  United  States,  and  gives  directions 
for  growing,  cutting,  and  curing  the  crop.  Its  uses  for  hay,  in  rotation  as  a  soiling 
crop,  and  as  a  soil  Improver  are  summarized,  and  directions  are  given  for  seed 
production  and  for  the  eradication  of  the  crop  when  it  becomes  a  weed.  White 
sweet  clover  {MelHotus  alba)  is  the  species  principally  discussed,  but  the  yellow 
annual  and  biennial  species  (If.  indica)  and  (If.  offlcinalis)  are  briefly  treated. 
An  outline  map  of  the  United  States  shows  that  localities  In  22  States  are  suc- 
cessfully utilizing  sweet  clover  as  a  forage  crop. 

The  ordinary  slow  germination  due  to  hard  seed  may  be  overcome  by  soak- 
ing the  seed  in  concentrated  commercial  sulphuric  acid  just  before  sowing  and 
washing  rapidly  in  an  abundance  of  water  with  frequent  changes.  Tests  of 
this  method  gave  an  increase  in  germination  of  from  40  to  45  per  cent  South- 
ern grown  seed  is  about  GO  per  cent,  northern  grown  43  per  cent,  and  imported 
seed  about  12  per  cent  hard.  The  presence  of  this  hard  seed,  which  does  not 
usually  germinate  the  first  season,  may  enable  sweet  clover  to  continue  in  a 
meadow  a  number  of  years  without  reseedlng. 

Its  habits  of  growth  do  not  make  sweet  clover  troublesome  under  ordinary 
conditions.  Its  control  is  especially  difficult  only  under  irrigation  conditions 
where  old  plants  along  ditch  banks  furnish  seed  which  is  scattered  each  year 
by  the  Irrigation  water. 

The  culture  of  cigar  leaf  tobacco  in  Texas,  O.  Olson  {Texas  8ta,  Bui,  m, 
pp.  8-42,  figs,  11), — ^A  summary  of  previous  tobacco  work  in  Texas  carried  on 
by  this  Department  and  general  Information  on  the  production,  harvesting,  and 
curing  of  cigar-leaf  tobacco  in  Texas  are  followed  by  statements  of  work  on  a 
tobacco  demonstration  plat  and  of  the  results  of  experimental  work. 

The  cost  of  clgar-flUer  tobacco  to  the  buyer  or  packer  Is  reported  as  approxi- 
mately 25  cts.  per  pound,  including  the  items  of  15  cts.  for  barn-cured  tobacco, 
3  ct&  for  loss  in  weight  during  fermentation,  1  ct  for  fermentation,  3  cts.  for 
assorting,  sizing,  and  tying,  1  ct.  for  baling,  and  2  cts.  for  rent,  supervision,  etc. 
The  total  cost  per  1,000  cigars  for  Texas  Cuban  filler  tobacco,  and  the  necessary 
binders  and  wrappers  is  estimated  at  about  $15.25.  The  cost  per  acre  of  grow- 
ing, stripping,  and  tying  is  estimated  at  $78. 

The  author  states  in  detail  the  methods  used  and  results  obtained  in  rotations 
in  fertilizer  tests  with  tobacco,  from  which  he  concludes  that  the  average  yields 
of  500  lbs.  of  Texas  Cuban  and  8(X)  lbs.  of  Big  Cuban  can  be  increased  to  at 
least  1,000  and  l^OO  lbs.  per  acre  respectively.  In  addition  to  the  low  yield 
secured  from  the  check  and  no-nitrogen  plats,  the  leaves  were  generally  "  thin 
and  papery,  while  the  laboratory  tests  indicated  less  aroma  and  flavor  and  much 
less  ability  to  stand  a  heavy  fermentation  than  the  tobacco  from  the  highly 
fertilized  plats."  Potash  alone  did  not  prove  conducive  to  a  good  yield, 
although  a  tobacco  grown  after  its  use  ranked  very  high  in  aroma,  flavor,  and 
bant  Phosphoric  acid  caused  a  rapid  and  highly  desirable  growth,  and  the 
author  recommends  the  use  of  16  per  cent  acid  phosphate.  The  methods  used 
in  the  seed  beds  are  briefly  stated,  and  a  table  gives  the  grades  awarded  the 
tobacco  grown  on  each  of  12  fertilizer  plats,  in  accordance  with  score  card 
points. 

Notes  are  given  on  the  varieties  and  types  grown  on  the  variety  and  breed- 
ing plats. 

Cultural  tests  of  Herzegovina  tobacco  in  Italy,  Abbate  {Bol,  Tec,  Coltiv. 
Tabacchi  [Scafati],  10  (1911),  No,  5,  pp,  161-164),— -The^Q  experiments  were 
c<Aducted  in  Comiso,  Italy,  on  soils  of  different  types.. 
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Water  content  of  soil  and  nitrogren  fertilization  in  relation  to  the  develop- 
ment of  Oottingen  bearded  square-head  winter  wheat  in  different  vegetation 
periods,  K.  Meteb  (Ueber  den  Einfluaa  verachieden  hohen  WassergehaUs  des 
Bodens  in  den  einzelnen  Vcgctationsstadicn  hie  verschiedener  N-Dungung  auf 
die  Enttoickelung  dea  Oiittingcr  hegrannten  Squarehead-Winterweizena,  Jnauff. 
Diss,,  Univ,  Gottingen,  1908,  pp,  90,  pis.  5).— These  tests  were  conducted  In  zinc 
pots  33  cm.  high  and  25  cm.  in  diameter.  Each  contained  20  kg.  of  soil  to  which 
had  been  added  1  gm.  of  potash  in  potassium  carbonate  and  1  gm.  of  phos- 
phoric acid  in  monocalcium  phosphate.  To  some  1.5  gm.  of  nitrogen  in  nitrate 
of  soda  was  added,  and  to  others  only  0.5  gm.  of  nitrogen.  The  water  contoit 
of  the  soil  was  maintained  at  45  per  cent  of  its  absolute  water-holding  capacity 
durlng  the  first  vegetation  period,  and  at  70  per  cent  during  the  rest  of  the  test. 
In  other  cases  this  order  was  reversed. 

From  the  data  presented  the  author  draws  the  following  conclusions:  The 
water  consumed  is  less  in  case  of  high  nitrogen  fertilization,  and  high  water 
content  of  the  soil  markedly  increases  the  total  yield  only  In  case  much  nitrogen 
is  present  The  ratio  of  grain  to  straw  is  reduced  by  the  presence  of  a  large 
amount  of  moisture  if  plant  food  is  not  present  in  sufficient  quantity.  Grain 
formation  is  favored  by  an  increase  in  the  amount  of  water  present  during  the 
last  vegetation  period. 

Tillering  is  influenced  by  nitrogen  fertilization  and  the  amount  of  water 
present.  The  weight  of  the  roots  is  increased  by  nitrogen  fertilization  and  by 
an  increase  in  the  amount  of  water  present,  but  the  same  root  mass  will  produce 
more  grain  and  straw  on  a  fertile  soil  than  on  a  thin  soil.  The  total  length 
of  haulm  depends  generally  on  the  water  content  of  the  soli  during  shooting. 
Tillering  is  unfavorable  to  length  of  haulm  only  when  the  soil  is  deficient  in 
plant  food.  Potash  fertilization  does  not  determine  the  relative  length  of 
intemodes  and  haulms.  The  length  of  the  upper  intemode  is  infiuenced  by 
the  water  content  of  the  soil,  particularly  at  the  time  of  shooting,  while  the 
length  of  the  lower  intemodes  depends  on  the  water  content  during  the  first 
vegetation  period.  Abundant  fertilization  and  soil  moisture  increase  the 
strength  of  the  straw  and  weight  of  head.  Tillering  reduces  strength  of  straw 
and  weight  of  head  only  when  accompanied  by  lack  of  plant  food.  The  water 
supply  during  the  first  vegetation  period  governs  the  length  of  head  and  the 
number  of  kernels  per  head.  Barren  splkelets  result  from  unfavorable  water 
and  food  conditions.  Incren^ed  moisture  at  the  time  of  shooting  gave  the 
lowest  number  of  barren  splkelets  in  the  case  of  high  nitrogen  fertilization. 

Nitrogen  fertilization  rather  than  the  water  content  of  the  soil  appeared  to 
be  of  importance  in  determining  the  number  of  blossoms  per  spikelet;  it  also 
favored  symmetry  of  head.  The  less  nitrogen  there  is  available  the  more  the 
soil  moisture  influences  symmetry  of  head.  In  case  of  change  in  the  amount 
of  water,  only  a  high  moisture  content  during  the  first  period  exerted  an  un- 
favorable infiu^ice  on  the  symmetry  of  head. 

Other  things  being  equal,  the  length  of  beard  increased  with  length  of  head. 
Insufficient  moisture  during  the  first  vegetation  produced  long  beards,  but  much 
moisture  produced  a  weak  development  of  beard.  There  appeared  to  be  no 
constant  relation  between  length  of  beard  and  weight  of  grain.  The  longest 
beards  appeared  higher  on  the  head  than  did  the  heaviest  kernels. 

With  low  nitrogen  fertilization  the  heaviest  kernels  appeared  in  the  lower 
portion  of  the  ear,  while  high  nitrogen  fertilization  apparently  lesulteO.  in  a 
tendency  for  the  heavy  kernels  to  appear  at  the  middle  of  the  head.  The 
1,000-kemel  weight  varied  with  the  soil  moisture  in  case  of  the  heavier  appli- 
cation of  nitrogen.    Plant  food  was  low  if  much  moisture  was  applied  at  an 
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early  stage  to  the  pots  with  only  0.5  gm.  of  nitrogen.  E^xcessively  high  nitro- 
gen fotillzation  with  continued  droughts  reduced  the  1,000-kemeI  weight 

By  grouping  the  haulms  and  heads  with  reference  to  fertilization  and  the 
amount  of  water  supplied  the  author  obtained  quite  regularly  graded  series  of 
data  on  loigth,  weight,  frultfulness  of  head,  and  1,000-keruel  weight.  The 
regularity  of  this  gradation  was  also  maintained  In  case  of  the  number  of 
kernels  per  head  when  much  water  was  sui^lied  during  the  first  vegetation 
period. 

Beport  of  the  Danish  seed  control  station,  1910-11,  K.  I>obph-Petbb8en 
iTid88kr.  Landbr.  Flanteavl,  18  (1911),  No.  5,  pp.  679-718). — These  pages  sum- 
marize the  results  of  purity  and  germination  tests,  made  during  the  period 
1901-1911,  of  9,024  samites  of  seeds  of  32  species  of  clovers,  grasses,  root  crops, 
and  small  grains.    The  frequency  of  occurrence  of  various  weed  seeds  is  stated. 

[Tests  of  Bombay  seeds],  I,  6.  D.  Mehta  {Dept  Agr.  Bombay  Bui,  49, 
1911,  pp.  27). — ^The  results  of  analyses  and  germination  tests  of  seeds  commonly 
grown  in  the  Ahmednagar  district  of  Bombay  are  reported. 

HORHCTTLTirSE. 

Beport  on  the  government  horticultural  gardens,  Lncknow,  for  the  year 
ended  March  31,  1911,  H.  J.  Davies  {Rpt.  Govt.  Hort.  Gardens  Lucknoto, 
1911,  pp.  8). — A  progress  report  discussing  administrative  affairs,  conditions  of 
the  gardens,  character  of  the  season,  acclimatization  and  other  experiments, 
financial  results,  and  miscellaneous  work. 

Beport  of  the  fruit  branch  of  the  department  of  agriculture,   Ontario, 

1910,  P.  W.  HoDGETTS  ET  AL.  (Rpt.  Fruit  Branch  Dept.  Agr.  Ontario,  1910, 
pp.  167,  figs.  ^1). — This  report  contains  a  general  survey  of  the  work  of  the  fruit 
growers'  and  bee-keepers'  associations,  the  experimental  fruit  stations,  nursery 
inspection,  and  orchard  surveys,  together  with  other  cooperative  and  miscel- 
laneous work  of  the  year. 

Betom  of  inspections  of  fruit  and  vegetables  for  year  ended  June  30, 

1911,  E.  G.  K.  ScBiVEN  {Ann.  Rpt.  Dept.  Agr,  and  Stock  [Queensland],  1910-11, 
p.  10). — A  statistical  review  of  the  export  and  import  fruit  and  vegetable  trade 
of  Queensland. 

Spraying  to  control  the  important  insects  and  fungous  diseases  affecting 
the  fruit  and  foliage  of  the  apple,  W.  M.  Scott  (Thomsen  Chem.  Co.  Circ.  -J, 

1912,  pp.  26,  pis,  4). — ^A  practical  treatise  based  largely  upon  the  results  secured 
from  the  work  of  this  Department  and  the  State  experiment  stations. 

Orchard  spray  calendar,  M.  W.  Richabds'  (Indiana  8ta,  Circ.  S4,  pp.  12, 
figs.  12). — ^This  circular  contains  a  complete  spraying  schedule  for  orchard 
fruits,  with  recommended  formulas  for  preparing  tlie  materials  and  the  approxi- 
mate time  of  application  for  those  which  are  most  important  and  most  generally 
used. 

Llme-salphur  wash,  L.  Caesab  (Ontario  Dept.  Agr.  Bui.  198,  1912,  pp.  JH, 
figs.  28). — ^Thls  bulletin  summarizes  the  results  of  the  latest  investigations  and 
experiments  in  making  lime-sulphur  wash  and  the  various  uses  to  which  it  can 
be  applied. 

Valencia  melon  industry,  R.  Fbazeb,  Jr.  (Daily  Cons,  and  Trade  Rpts. 
lU.  8.],  15  (1912),  No.  106.  pp.  J^74,  475).— An  account  Is  given  of  the  winter 
melons  grown  in  the  Valencia  district,  with  reference  to  varieties,  methods  of 
planting,  and  seed  selection. 

Onions,  A.  McMeans  (Ontario  Dept.  Agr.  Bui.  199,  1912,  pp.  24,  figs.  14).—- 
A  reprint  of  a  survey  of  the  onion  industry  in  Ontario,  Michigan,  Indiana, 
Illinois,  and  Ohio,  previously  noted  (E.  S.  R.,  21,  p.  236). 
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The  pear  and  how  to  gprow  it,  G.  B.  BaACKETT  ( V,  8.  Dept  Agr.,  Farmers' 
Bui.  482,  pp.  31,  figs.  SO). — ^This  is  a  popular  treatise  on  pear  cnlture  based  on 
practical  experioice.  • 

The  subject  matter  is  discussed  under  the  following  general  headings: 
Dwarf  and  standard  trees,  propagation,  location  of  the  orchard,  fertilizers, 
planting  the  orchard,  selection  of  trees,  cultivation,  cover  crefis,  pruning  and 
training,  protection  from  rodents,  diseases  and  insect  enemies,  thinning  the 
fruit,  gathering  the  fruit,  sorting  and  grading,  packages,  the  fruit  room,  and 
disposing  of  the  crop.  Abridged  descriptions  are  given  of  select  varieties  of 
pears. 

The  plums  of  New  York,  U.  P.  Hxsbick  et  al.  (New  York  State  8ta.  Bpt. 
1910,  pt.  2,  pp.  XII -{-616,  pl8.  100). —This  is  the  third  ot  a  series  of  monographs 
on  the  fruits  of  New  York  (E.  S.  R.,  20,  p.  940).  Although  the  work  has  a 
special  significance  for  New  York  State,  its  contents  are  ccmsidered  sufficiently 
general  to  be  offered  as  a  record  of  the  present  knowledge  of  cultivated  plums 
and  to  be  applicable  to  the  wliole  country  and  more  or  less  to  the  world. 

In  the  first  chapter  the  history  and  general  characters  of  plmns  are  dis- 
cussed ;  a  conspectus  showing  the  relations  of  the  species  to  each  other  is  given ; 
and  each  species  is  described  and  discussed  in  detail  relative  to  its  literature, 
botanical  characteristics,  and  varietal  groups.  Chapter  2  discusses  the  present 
status  of  plum  culture  in  America  under  the  following  headings:  Climate,  the 
pollination  of  plums,  locations  and  soils,  stocks  and  propagation,  plum  orchards 
and  their  care,  harvesting, and  marketing,  diseases,  and  insects.  A  table  is 
given  ediowing  the  averages  of  the  blooming  dates  at  the  New  York  State  Station 
of  varieties  of  plums  for  the  8  years  1902  to  1909.  Chapter  3  describes  the  lead- 
ing varieties  of  plums.  The  technical  descriptions  are  for  the  most  part 
original  and  the  aim  has  been  to  give  a  concise  idea  of  all  of  the  characters  of 
each  variety.  Synonyms  and  important  references  are  also  given.  Chapter  4 
contains  briefer  descriptions  of  the  minor  varieties  of  plums. 

The  color  plates  of  species  and  leading  varieties  are  a  valuable  adjunct  to  the 
text.  A  bibliography  is  given  containing  all  horticultural  books  in  America 
dealing  with  the  plum,  together  with  the  European  books  and  all  periodicals 
referred  to  in  the  volume. 

Beport  on  orcharding  and  the  wine  industry,  H.  Br5nnijs  (P/Umzer,  7 
(1911),  No.  12,  pp.  722-7i2).—A  report  on  the  development  of  the  fruit  and  wine 
industries  in  German  East  Africa,  including  information  relative  to  cultural 
practices,  principal  insect  pests  and  diseases,  and  their  control. 

Grape  culture,  E.  R.  Fabbab  (Agr.  of  Mass.,  1910,  pp.  151-165)  .-^A  short 
article  on  commercial  grape  culture  with  special  reference  to  Massachusetts 
conditions. 

The  family  strawberry  patch  and  the  way  to  make  It  a  success,  W.  Boui/- 
TON  (Alpena,  Mich.,  [1911],  pp.  62). — ^A  popular  treatise  on  this  subject 

Boselle,  its  cultivation  and  uses,  P.  J.  Wester  (Philippine  Agr.  Rev. 
[English  Ed.],  5  (1912),  No.  S,  pp.  12S-1S2,  pU.  2,  fig.  i).— An  account  of  the 
roselle  (Hibiscus  sahdariffa)  relative  to  its  history,  botany,  and  geographical 
distribution;  varieties;  soil,  planting,  and  cultivation;  harvesting  and  yield; 
composition  and  uses ;  diseases ;  and  insect  pests. 

The  only  disease  that  has  been  •thus  far  noted  on  the  roselle  is  the  mildew 
(Oldiiim  sp.),  which  was  found  in  Florida  to  attack  the  plant  in  the  cool,  damp 
fall  nights.  This  Is  easily  controlled  by  dusting  with  dry  sulphur  when  the 
plants  are  wet  with  dew. 

The  Sour  orange  bud  as  a  remedy  for  gummosis  of  citrus  trees,  L.  Savas- 
TANo  (R.  Stag.  8per.  Agrum.  e  Frutticol.  Acireale,  Bol.  7,  1912,  pp.  i,  figs.  2). — 
A  popular  bulletin.  In  which  the  author  calls  attention  to  the  value  of  Soup 
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onmge  stock  for  citrus  trees  which  are  apt  to  be  attacked  by  gmnmosls,  and 
also  to  the  practice  of  inserting  Sour  orange  buds  beneath  the  wounds  of  trees 
thready  attacked  by  gummosls.  These  buds,  which  are  allowed  to  grow  for 
2  or  3  years,  api)ear  to  arrest  the  disease  and  the  wound  becomes  callused  over. 

When  the  buds  become  too  rank  in  growth  they  are  removed  and  the  opera- 
tion is  repeated  by  starting  1  or  2  new  Sour  orange  buds  below  the  wound. 
This  method  is  of  special  ralue  for  renewing  old  lemon  trees. 

English  wahiuts,  W.  F.  Allen  (LawrencevUle,  N.  J.,  1912,  pp.  29,  pis.  4, 
figs.  S). — ^This  comprises  a  compilation  of  information  relative  to  planting,  cul- 
tivating, and  harvesting  English  walnuts. 

Kakinff  a  lawn,  L.  J.  Doogue  (New  York,  1912,  pp.  51,  pis.  8). — ^A  handbook 
on  la^'n  making,  the  successive  chapters  of  which  discuss  the  small  lawn,  old, 
and  new;  the  treatment  of  large  areas;  grass  seed;  sowing  the  seed;  sodding; 
good  loam  and  fertilizers;  the  lawn  mower,  roller,  and  hose;  and  weeds  and 
other  pests. 

Amateur  ^ardencraft,  E.  E.  Rezfobd  {PhUiidelphia  and  London,  1912,  pp. 
SM,  pis.  54). — ^A  popular  treatise  on  ornamental  gardening. 

Consideration  is  given  to  making  and  planting  the  lawn,  shrubs,  vines,  the 
liardy  border,  the  garden  of  annuals,  the  bulb  garden,  the  rose,  the  dahlia,  the 
gladiolus,  lilies,  plants  for  special  purposes,  arbors,  summer  houses,  pergolas, 
and  other  garden  features,  together  with  a  memorandum  of  operations  for 
the  year. 

Garden  profits,  B.  L.  D.  Seymoub  (Garden  City,  N.  Y.,  1911,  pp.  245,  figs. 
57).— A  practical  treatise  on  city  and  suburban  gardening. 

One  hundred  and  fifty  small  gardens,  C.  Hampel  (150  kldne  Garten.  Ber- 
lin, 1910,  4.  erU.  ed.,  pp.  IV-\'202,  figs.  150),— This  work  contains  plans,  de- 
scriptions, and  planting  suggestions  for  150  small  gardens,  representing  both 
formal  and  natural  arrangements  and  combinations  of  the  two. 

Let's  make  a  fiower  garden,  Haitna  R.  Verbeck  (Neto  York,  1912,  pp.  208, 
pis.  31).  — ^A  popular  treatise  on  flower  gardening,  containing  information 
relative  to  cultural  details,  garden  arrangement,  suitable  plants,  etc 

Orchids,  J.  O'Bbien  (New  York  [1912],  pp.  IX+II4,  pis.  8).— A  popular 
treatise  on  orchid  culture,  including  information  relative  to  diseases  and  in- 
sect pests,  hybridizing,  and  raising  seedling  orchids,  and  an  enumeration  of 
the  principal  genera  and  species  in  cultivation. 

Carnations  and  pinks,  T.  H.  Cook,  J.  Douglas,  and  J.  F.  McLeod  (Neu> 
York  [1912],  pp.  IX-\'116,  pis.  8,  figs.  2). — ^A  popular  treatise  containing  his- 
torical notes,  cultural  details,  and  information  relative  to  different  types  and 
varieties  of  carnations  and  pinks. 

The  work  concludes  with  a  calendar  of  oi)erations. 

FOBESTRY. 

The  elements  of  British  forestry,  J.  Nisbet  (Edinburgh  and  London,  1191, 
pp.  X//+545,  figs.  92). — ^A  handbook  for  forest  apprentices  and  forestry  stu- 
dents. 

The  subject  matter  is  presented  under  the  general  headings  of  silviculture, 
the  management  and  protection  of  woodlands,  and  the  utilization  of  wood- 
land produce. 

Porestry  for  woodmen,  C.  O.  Hanson  (Oxford,  Eng.,  1911,  pp.  222,  pis.  12, 
figs.  15). — A  popular  work  on  scientific  forestry,  based  largely  on  the  important 
literature  on  the  subject,  and  prepared  especially  for  practical  foresters  and 
woodmen. 
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The  successive  chapters  discuss  the  life  history  of  a  tree;  tree  growth  in 
relation  to  climate  and  soil;  pure  and  mixed  woods;  nursery  mana^m^it; 
sowing  and  planting  in  the  forest;  tending  of  woods;  methods  of  treatment; 
protection  of  woods  against  destructive  animals,  birds,  and  insects,  weeds  and 
fungi,  and  against  frost,  drought,  storms^  and  fires ;  silvicultural  notes  on  broad- 
leayed  trees  and  conifers;  fencing  and  draining;  felling  and  measurement  of 
timber ;  working  plans ;  and  the  uses  of  British  timber. 

Wood  and  forest,  W.  Notes  (Peoria,  III,  1912,  pp.  309,  figs.  HO).— A  hand- 
book of  information  relative  to  the  sources,  growth,  properties,  identification, 
and  uses  of  the  common  American  woods. 

The  successive  chapters  discuss  the  structure  and  properties  of  wood,  the 
principal  species  of  American  woods,  the  distribution  and  composition  of  the 
North  American  forests,  the  forest  organism,  natural  enemies  of  the  forest, 
the  exhaustion  of  the  forest,  and  the  use  of  the  forest.  Information  for  dis- 
tinguishing different  woods  Is  appended,  also  a  general  bibliography  on  wood 
and  forestry. 

Sixty-six  species  of  American  woods  are  considered  relative  to  their  habitat, 
characteristics  of  the  tree,  appearance  of  wood,  physical  qualities,  and  common 
uses.  Illustrations  are  given  in  each  ca«e  of  the  leaf  of  the  tree  and  of  the 
radial,  tangential,  and  cross  sections  of  the  wood.  The  woods  are  also  listed 
in  order  of  their  weight,  strength,  elasticity,  and  hardness. 

On  forest  types,  A.  K.  Oajandeb  (Fennia;  Bui.  8oc.  Geogr.  FirUande,  28 
(1909),  No.  2,  pp.  /F-f  175). —This  comprises  a  detailed  study  of  the  forest 
flora  in  a  number  of  German  forest  districts,  conducted  principally  to  deter- 
mine to  what  extent  a  knowledge  of  plant  groups  is  of  value  for  scientific 
forestry  investigations  and  for  practical  forestry.  A  similar  study  of  the 
forms  in  the  vicinity  of  Brixen  is  appended. 

For  the  r^lon  studied  the  author  found  that  the  dominant  forest  forms  fdl 
into  a  comparatively  small  number  of  types,  which  were  readily  characterized 
by  certain  dominant  plants  of  the  ground  fiora.  The  forest  types  were  widely 
distributed  and  the  same  type  was  found  to  occur  at  altitudes  ranging  from 
5  meters  to  600  meters.  The  author  concludes  that  the  occurrence  of  a  forest 
type  is  not  exclusively  Influenced  by  any  one  factor,  such  as  the  physical  and 
chemical  composition  of  the  soil,  exposure,  altitude,  etc.,  since  the  same  type 
is  found  on  various  soils  and  exposures.  The  forest  types  appear  to  be  much 
more  the  result  of  the  total  effect  of  locality  factors  than  as  formations  which 
occur  on  similar  biologic  localities.  The  ground  vegetation  does  not  appear  to 
be  materially  influenced  by  the  dominant  tree  or  trees.  Each  forest  type 
appears  to  have  a  special  growth  energy.  The  accretion  of  the  same  timber 
species  in  different  types  is  quite  variable,  but  within  the  same  type  there 
are  no  great  differencea  Within  one  and  the  same  forest  type  similar  re- 
generation and  sllvical  methods  are  applicable  to  the  same  timber  species. 

3Ejzperiments  on  the  periodicity  of  some  tropical  trees,  H.  Dinoleb  (Sitzher, 
K.  Bayer.  Akad.  Wias.,  Math.  Phys.  Kl,  1911,  No.  1,  pp.  127-143).— In  order 
to  throw  some  light  on  the  cause  of  the  normal  leaf  fall  which  occurs  with 
many  native  species  in  Ceylon  during  the  drought  period  in  March,  the  author 
conducted  pruning  experiments  with  many  of  the  species  growing  in  the 
Peradenyia  Botanic  Garden  and  Experiment  Station  and  elsewhere. 

The  results,  as  here  tabulated  and  discussed,  show  that  if  the  trees  are 
pruned  in  the  fall  the  resulting  vigorous  new  leaf  growth  formed  In  December 
passes  through  the  normal  leaf-fall  period  without  dropping  off.  From  these 
results  the  conclusion  is  formed  that  the  normal  leaf  fall  of  these  tropical 
trees  can  not  be  attributed  primarily  to  external  conditions  of  the  temperature, 
moisture,  etc.,  and  that  measures  taken  to  control  the  temperature  and  moisture 
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conditions  will  not  prevent  the  normal  leaf  fall.  The  cause  of  the  leaf  fall, 
which  appears  to  lie  in  part  at  least  within  the  plant  has  not  heen  thus  far 
determined. 

On  the  periodicity  of  central  European  deciduous  trees  in  the  mountain 
climate  of  Ceylon,  H.  Dingleb  {Sitzber.  K.  Bayer,  Akad.  Wt«9.,  Math.  Phys, 
KL,  1911,  No,  2,  pp.  217-247).— In  connection  with  the  above  investigation  the 
growth  performance  of  a  number  of  deciduous  forest  and  fruit  trees,  native  to 
Central  Europe  and  growing  at  Kuwara  Eliya  and  Hakgala  in  the  mountains 
of  Ceylon,  was  observed. 

From  the  data  thus  far  secured  the  author  is  led  to  conclude  that  the 
temperate  climate  trees,  when  thus  transferred  to  the  tempered  tropical 
mountain  climate  at  the  above  named  places,  make  2  growth  cycles  in  a  year 
with  little,  if  any,  resting  period  between.  The  first  cycle  commences  in  spring 
and  &a6s  in  fall,  at  which  time  the  trees  recommence  their  life  activities 
almost  immediately,  the  cycle  ending  by  spring.  The  leaves  from  the  summer 
growth  are  carried  over  into  the  late  winter,  when  conditions  seem  favorable 
for  their  falling  off  without  at  the  same  time  seriously  retarding  the  develop- 
ment of  the  new  growth. 

This  continuous  growth  performance,  however,  appeared  to  weaken  the  re- 
productive activities  of  both  the  forest  and  fruit  trees  observed.  Many  kinds 
of  trees  matured  their  fruit  but  the  yield  was  much  less  than  in  their  native 
land.  Vegetative  development  was  greater  in  a  number  of  cases,  as  with  oaks, 
pears,  cherries,  and  to  a  certain  degree  peaches,  and  less  in  other  cases,  such 
as  the  red  beech  and  birch,  than  in  the  natural  habitat  of  these  trees. 

It  is  stated  that  no  conclusion  can  be  drawn  as  yet  from  the  information 
at  hand  as  to  the  cause  of  this  variation. 

The  strength,  elasticity,  and  other  properties  of  New  South  Wales  hard- 
wood timbers,  W.  H.  Wabben  (Sydney:  Dept,  Forestry,  N,  8,  Wales,  1911,  pp. 
100,  pis.  16,  figs.  67). — ^This  report  gives  the  results  of  the  following  tests  com- 
menced in  1907  and  continued  up  to  December,  1910:  Compression  tests  of 
cubes  to  determine  any  variation  in  strength  of  wood  growing  at  differoit 
heights  above  the  ground ;  the  strength  and  elasticity  of  large  and  small  timber 
beams ;  the  strength  and  elasticity  of  long  and  short  columns  subjected  to  com- 
pression; shearing  and  tensile  strength  of  timber;  the  holding  power  of  nails 
and  spikes;  the  compressive  strength  across  the  fiber;  hardness  and  torsion 
tests;  resistance  to  wear  in  floors  and  street  pavem^its;  impact;  and  tests  of 
beama  The  tests  were  made  on  various  eucalypts,  as  well  as  with  the  turi)en- 
thie  tree  (Syncarpia  laurifolia),  brush  box  (Tristania  conferta),  and  the 
colonial  teak  (Flindersia  australis).  The  testing^  methods  are  fully  described 
and  the  results  are  tabulated  and  further  explained  by  numerous  diagrams 
and  illustrations. 

A  careful  consideration  of  the  results  obtained  from  the  tests  of  cubes  taken 
from  5  sections  of  the  tree  shows  that  with  the  same  moisture  content  present 
in  each  case,  the  timber  cut  from  the  highest  section  is  slightly,  but  not 
materially,  stronger  than  that  cut  from  the  other  4  sections.  Each  timber  was 
found  to  have  a  characteristic  strength  moisture  curve  beyond  a  certain  point 
in  which  additional  moisture  does  not  seriously  reduce  the  strength.  Diminu- 
tion of  moisture  below  this  point  on  the  other  hand,  produces  an  important 
Increase  in  strength,  which  is  much  greater  in  some  timbers  than  in  others. 
The  results  illustrate  the  importance  of  seasoning  on  the  strength  of  timber 
and  also  indicate  that  certain  timbers  exposed  to  the  weather  may  become 
considerably  reduced  in  strength. 

Hevea  brasUiensis,  Q.  Vebnet  {Bui.  icon.  Indo-Chine,  n.  ser.,  U  {1911), 
yos.  92,  pp.  rrrS26.;  9S,  pp.  917-944;  15  {1912),  Vo.  94,  pp.  40-98,  figs.  7).— 
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Part  1  of  this  study  treats  in  detail  of  the  preparation  and  industrial  value  of 
different  grades  of  raw  Para  rubber.  Part  2  deals  with  the  culture  and  ex- 
ploitation of  Para  rubber  in  the  Malayan  Peninsula,  in  Java,  and  in  Ceylon. 

On  the  anatomy  of  Hevea  brasUiensis  and  Manihot  glajdoyhi  with  refer- 
ence to  tapping,  P.  Abens  (Meded.  Proefstat,  Malang,  191d,  No.  1,  pp,  9-11^ 
figs.  5). — A  short  descriptive  account. 

An  irrigation  method  for  tapping  Hevea,  T.  Wubth  {Meded.  ProefstaL 
Malang,  1911,  No,  1,  pp.  15-18,  figs.  2). — ^A  method  of  providing  a  small  but 
constant  supply  of  water  to  the  tapping  incisions  is  described  and  illustrated. 

[Tapping  experiments]  {Ann.  Rpt.  Agr.  Dept.  South,  Nigeria,  1910,  pp. 
9-1  Ji,  3^S6,  ^9).— Experimental  tappings  of  Ceara  and  Para  rubber  trees  made 
at  different  points  in  Southern  Nigeria  are  reported. 

On  the  coagulation  of  the  latexes  of  some  Euphorbias,  A.  Zimmbbmann 
{Pfiamer,  7  {1911),  No.  12,  pp.  742-74^ )  .—The  latexes  of  a  number  of  Euphor- 
bias were  successfully  coagulated  with  &  1  or  2  per  cent  solution  of  tannin. 

On  heath  burning  for  reforestation,  E.  Wibeck  {Meddel.  Stat.  Skogsfor- 
soksanst.  {Mitt.  Forstl.  Vers.  Anst.  Schwedens),  1911,  No.  8,  pp.  7-9^,  figs. 
35). — ^During  the  i;)erlod  1888  to  1893  a  number  of  exx)erimental  areas  were 
established  in  the  heath  districts  of  Sweden  to  determine  the  best  silvicultural 
methods  for  these  soils,  a  special  study  being  made  of  the  effect  of  burning 
over  the  lands  previous  to  reforestation.  The  results  secured  on  these  areas 
are  here  reported  in  detail. 

The  species  planted  were  pine,  spruce,  and  birch.  Regardless  of  soil  and 
cultural  methods  the  pine  alone  has  made  good  growth.  Burning  over  the  land 
appears  to  increase  the  growth  in  some  localities  and  to  check  it  in  others. 
Generally  speaking,  deep  soils  with  a  medium  amount  of  moisture  show  the 
greatest  improvement  from  burning  over.  Burning  during  dry  x)eriods  is  apt 
to  cause  injurious  ground  fires.  Burning  off  the  vegetation  from  dry,  sandy 
soils,  shallow  soils,  and  wet  soils  is  of  doubtful  value  and  may  even  prove 
harmful. 

From  2  to  3  times  as  much  seed  was  necessary  to  secure  a  stand  on  unbumed 
land  as  on  burned  land. 

A  new  sowing  method  in  the  mountains,  Hauenstein  {Forstw.  Centbh, 
u.  ser.,  34  {1912),  No.  4,  pp.  207-217,  figs.  5).— A  hand  seed  drill  for  sowing 
forest  seed  in  rough  mountainous  lands  is  described  and  illustrated. 

The  Spranz  seed  sower,  Schinzingeb  {Allg.  Forst  u.  Jagd  Ztg.,  88  {1916) , 
Apr.,  p.  143,  fig.  i). — ^A  hand  apparatus  for  broadcasting  coniferous  seeds  is 
illustrated  and  described. 

Progress  report  of  forest  administration  in  Baluchistan  for  1910-11, 
MuLRAJ  and  H.  Dobbs  (Rpt.  Forest  Admin.  Baluchistan,  lGlO-11,  pp.  III-\- 
34). — ^This  is  the  customary  report  of  the  forest  conservator  relative  to  the 
constitution,  management,  exploitation,  and  administration  of  the  state  forests 
in  Baluchistflu,  Including  a  financial  statement  for  the  year  1910-11.  The  prin- 
cipal data  are  appended  in  tabular  form.  The  report  is  reviewed  by  the  revenue 
commissioner. 

DISEASES  OF  PLANTS. 

Bacteria  in  relation  to  plant  diseases,  II,  E.  F.  Smith  {Carnegie  Inst. 
Washington  Puh.  27,  vol.  2,  1911,  pp.  yiII-^368,  pis.  20,  figs.  i^8).— This  is  in 
continuation  of  the  author's  monograph  on  the  diseases  of  plants  due  to 
bacteria,  the  first  volume  of  which  has  been  noted  elsewhere  (E.  S.  R.,  17,  p. 
263).  In  the  first  volume  the  general  subject  of  bacteria  and  methods  of  work 
was  discussed,  while  In  the  second  volume  the  history  of  the  subject,  general 
considerations,  and  vascular  diseases  are  treated. 
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After  a  very  fall  review  of  the  early  literature  relating  to  bacterial  diseases 
of  plants,  the  author  takes  up  and  treats  of  the  occurrence  of  bacteria  in  plants, 
methods  of  th^r  entrance,  inception  and  progress  of  disease,  reaction  of  the 
host,  individnal  and  varietal  resistance,  etc  An  extended  chapter  ia  devoted  to 
the  subject  of  symbiosis,  particular  attention  being  given  to  that  occurring  be- 
tween Bacterium  legumino^arum,  or  Pscndomonas  radicicolGf  and  its  host 
plants,  the  Leguminoss.  The  author  considers  the  organism  in  this  case  a  re- 
stricted parasite.  Other  forms  of  symbiosis  are  descrll)ed  at  some  length. 
The  subject  of  the  possibility  of  the  transfer  to  plants  of  bacteria  known  to 
cause  diseases  of  animals  receives  attention.  The  use  of  germicides  in  the 
treatment  of  seeds  and  dormant  and  growing  plants  is  discussed  and  formulas 
for  numerous  fungicides  and  insecticides  are  given. 

In  the  second  part  of  the  volume  the  author  begins  the  consideration  of 
specific  diseases.  Plant  diseases  due  to  bacteria  are  classifled  by  him  into  3 
groups,  vascular  diseases,  parenchyma  diseases  without  hyperplasia,  and 
cankers,  galls,  and  tumors  in  which  there  is  a  more  or  less  distinct  hyi)erp1asia. 
The  diseases  described  in  the  present  work  are  the  cucurbit  wilt  due  to  J}acillu$ 
tracheiphUuSy  the  black  rot  of  cruciferous  plants  due  to  Bacterium  campestre, 
and  the  yellow  disease  of  hyacinths  caused  by  Bacterium  hyacinthi.  Each  of 
these  diseases  is  extensively  treated,  the  ^mptoms,  cause,  distribution,  charac- 
ters of  the  parasite,  methods  of  control,  etc.,  lieing  described.  Numerous  refer- 
ences to  literature  are  given  in  connection  with  the  several  topics. 

[Votes  on  plant  diseases  and  their  control],  H.  L.  Russell  { Wisconsin  8ta. 
Bui.  218^  pp,  20-23). — Notes  are  given  on  investigations  carried  on  at  the  Wis- 
consin Station  on  the  use  of  fungicides,  tobacco  diseases,  and  the  influence  of 
cold  on  ^)ore  germination  of  certain  rusts  (B.  S.  R.,  26,  p.  342),  and  a  plant 
disease  survey. 

It  is  reimrted  that  experiments  by  O.  R.  Butler  indicate  that  lime  sulphur 
proved  in^cient  in  controlling  the  shot-hole  fungus  of  the  cherry,  and  that  it 
also  cansed  in  several  instances  considerable  damage  in  strong  sunlight. 

The  investigations  on  tobacco  diseases  by  J.  Johnson  include  seed-bed  dis- 
eases due  to  Pythium  debaryanum.  The  results  indicate  that  soil  treatments 
are  not  to  be  recommended,  and  emphasize  the  importance  of  sterilization  of 
the  seed  bed  through  burning  by  fires  or  with  steam.  A  study  was  l>egun  on  the 
stem  rot  of  tobacco,  and  2  types  of  fungi,  a  Fusarlum  and  a  Trichothecium, 
were  found  in  connection  with  the  disease. 

In  the  report  on  the  plant  disease  survey,  L.  R.  Jones  calls  attention  to  a 
serious  leaf  blight  of  barley  due  to  Helminthosporium,  losses  of  25  to  75  per  cent 
of  the  crop  being  noted.  Fungus  diseases  of  orchards  are  said  to  have  been 
rather  uncommon,  due  to  the  dry  conditions  prevailing  during  the  summer. 
Hie  cherry  leaf  spot  was  particularly  destructive  in  some  localities,  and  the 
crown  gall  and  hairy  root  are  said  to  be  becoming  serioua  Climatic  injuries, 
due  to  unseasonable  weather  conditions,  were  more  or  less  conspicuous,  and  the 
author  notes  considerable  trouble  caused  by  Septorla  and  Ascochyta  on  peas  and 
the  Fusarlum  and  Phoma  diseases  of  cabbages.  Attention  is  called  to  the 
necessity  for  the  adoption  of  precautionary  measures  against  the  introduction 
of  such  disease& 

Some  new  or  little-known  plant  diseases  in  Britain,  F.  J.  CHrrrENDEN 
{Jour.  Ray.  Hart.  8oc.  [London],  S7  (1912),  No.  S,  pp.  54/-550).— Notes  are 
given  on  lettuce  leaf  rot  due  to  Marssonia  panattoniana,  leaf  spot  of  Campanula 
caused  by  Ramularia  macrospora,  and  a  streak  disease  of  sweet  peas  which  is 
attributed  to  Thielavia  hasicola. 

The  lettuce  leaf  rot  is  probably  identical  with  that  described  by  Selby  (E.  S. 
IL,  8,  pi  990),  where  the  fungus  was  id^tified  as  M.  perforans. 
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The  streak  disease  of  sweet  peas  is  said  to  l>e  characterised  by  brown  streaks 
aiong  parts  of  the  stem  and  a  yellowish  tinge  in  the  foliage,  which  fails  to 
develop  properly.  The  flower  buds  become  yellow  and  drop  without  opoiing,  or, 
in  less  advanced  cases,  open  and  show  brownish  or  yellowish  marks  on  the 
petals. 

An  examination  of  plants  alfected  by  this  disease  showed  the  presence  of  the 
fungus  T,  'hasicolaf  and  a  series  of  exiieriments  was  planned  to  determine 
methods  of  control.  In  pots  which  were  made  acid  or  alkaline  by  the  addition 
of  fertilizers,  sweet  peas  were  planted  and  half  the  pots  inoculated  with  the 
fungus,  but  in  no  case  did  the  resulting  plants  show  any  indication  of  disease. 
In  a  subsequent  experiment  the  plants  after  attaining  a  growth  of  about  1  ft. 
in  height  were  heavily  overwatered  and  kept  so  for  several  days.  The  effect 
of  this  was  very  marked.  Those  in  the  uninoculated  soil  were  slightly  cliecked 
in  growth,  but  with  proper  treatment  subsequently  as  regards  watering  they 
recovered,  while  75  per  cent  of  those  in  the  inoculated  soil  showed  the  develop- 
ment of  the  disease.  It  appears  that  the  fungus  attacks  only  the  plants  that 
have  in  any  way  been  weakened,  and  care  should  be  exercised  to  secure  a  good 
active  growth  to  prevent  the  appearance  of  the  disease. 

Physalosporina,  a  new  genus  of  Pyrenomycetes,  N.  Wobonichut  (Ann. 
Myooh,  9  (1911),  No.  S,  pp.  217-225;  ahs.  in  Bui.  Trimest.  8oc.  Mycol.  France. 
Zt  (1911),  yo.  Sj  p.  S99). — ^A  description  is  given  of  the  genus  and  of  the  6 
species  studied,  also  a  comparative  table  of  the  characters  of  these  species, 
named  as  follows:  P.  megastoma,  P.  obscura,  P.  (utragalina,  P.  astragali,  P. 
oaragancB,  and  P.  tranzschelii. 

New  studies  on  PlasmodiophoracesB,  R.  Maibe  and  A.  Tison  (Ann.  Mycol.^ 
9  {1911),  No.  S,  pp.  226-2^6,  fig.  1;  abs.  in  Centbl.  Bakt.  [etc.],  2.  Abt.,  S2 
(1912),  No.  6-12,  pp.  328,  329). — ^The  authors  here  make  a  fuller  report  and 
continuation  of  previous  work  (E.  S.  B.,  21,  p.  423;  25,  p.  43),  summarized  as 
follows : 

Tetramyxa  parasitica  is  one  of  the  Plasmodiophoraceffi,  its  endophytic  de- 
velopm^t  being  similar  in  the  main  to  that  of  other  members  of  the  family. 
Fungi  of  the  genus  Ligniera,  wtiich  also  belongs  to  this  family,  develop  in 
roots  of  various  plants  but  do  not  produce  tumescence.  The  i^arasite  T, 
triglochinis  is  separated  to  form  a  new  genus,  MoUiardia. 

The  relation  of  the  family  to  the  allied  forms  is  also  discussed. 

Scleropycnis,  a  new  generic  type,  H.  and  P.  Stdow  (Ann.  Mycol,  9  (1911), 
No.  3,  pp.  277,  278,  figs,  i;  abs.  in  Bui.  Trimest.  Boc.  Mycol.  France,  27  (1911), 
No.  3,  pp.  401,  402). — ^A  comparison  is  made  of  closely  related  species  with  this 
new  form,  which  is  described  under  the  name  8.  abietina  n.  sp. 

A  culture  study  of  Hyalopsora  polypodii,  P.  Dietel  (Ann.  Mycol.,  9  (1911), 
No.  5,  pp.  530-538;  abs.  in  Ztschr.  Landw.  Versuchsw.  Ostcrr.,  14  (1911),  No. 
12,  p.  1477). — ^It  is  claimed  as  a  result  of  these  investigations  with  Hyalopsora 
on  Cystopteris  fragilis,  continued  for  2  years,  that  this  fungus  can  and  does 
normally  preserve  and  perpetuate  itself  by  means  of  uredospores.  These  live 
through  the  winter  and  renew  the  fungus  wMch,  so  far  as  its  mycelium  is  con- 
cerned in  the  cases  studied,  dies  out  completely  before  spring.  Teleutospores 
appeared  rarely  in  these  experiments  and  their  r6le  in  the  case  of  this  fungus 
was  not  ascertained. 

Parasitism  of  Nectria  and  Vusidadium,  B.  VoaBS  (CentU.  Bakt.  [etc],  2. 
Abt.,  32  (1912),  No.  20-25,  pp.  540-^51,  figs.  ^). — Continuing  previous  studies 
(K  S.  R.,  24,  pp.  448,  450),  the  author  discusses  the  nutritive  relations  of 
species  of  Fu^cladium  and  Nectria,  holding  as  the  result  of  observations  by 
himself  and  others  that  while  Nectria  is  to  be  considered  only  a  so^alled 
"  wound-parasite  "  Fusidadium  is  a  true  parasite. 
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Infeetioii  studies  with.  Peronoapora,  6.  von  Ibtvanffi  and  G.  Palinkab 
(Centbl  Bakt.  [elc.],  2.  AhU  S2  (1912),  No.  20-25,  pp.  551-^6^).— Continuing 
previous  investigations  (E.  S.  R.,  25,  p.  751),  the  authors  made  a  study  of 
Peronospora  on  beet  and  grape  leaves  by  artificial  infection  of  separated  leaves 
and  of  plants  growing  in  the  open  in  wet  and  in  dry  weather  and  at  varying 
tonperatures,  in  order  to  ascertain  the  period  of  inoculation  and  the  Influence 
of  r^tive  humidity,  temperature,  and  condition  of  the  plant  on  its  liability 
to  develop  the  infection. 

It  was  found  that  rapidity  of  development  was  variable,  and  that  high  rela- 
tive humidity  of  the  air,  high  water  content  of  the  plant,  and  sudden  lowering 
of  temperature  all  tended  to  render  the  plant  more  open  to  attacks  by  the 
fungus.    Dryness  tended  to  retard  advance  of  the  disease  when  already  present. 

The  infection  of  foracre  grasses  by  ergot,  E.  Gain  (Compt.  Rend.  Soc.  BioL 
[ParUh  72  (1912),  No.  5,  pp.  189-191).— It  having  been  claimed  that  the  spores 
of  certain  ergots,  especially  that  of  Lollum,  require  passage  through  the  intesti- 
nal tract  of  insects  to  secure  their  germination,  the  author  conducted  some 
experiments  with  about  30  specimens  of  L.  perenne,  Arrhenatherum  elatius, 
Phleum  pratense,  and  Ilolcua  lanatus  to  determine  the  rOle  of  insects  in  the 
spread  of  ergot  among  these  grassea 

Inoculation  experiments  showed  that  ergot  could  be  readily  produced,  but  that 
insects  played  a  secondary  rOle,  merely  acting  as  carriers  of  the  spores  as  in 
poUinatiou,  and  that  they  were  not  essential  to  the  dissemination  of  the  fungus 
or  to  the  infection  of  the  host  plant 

The  use  of  iron  sulphate  for  the  control  of  the  rust  of  plants,  O.  Fuschini 
(RMsia  [Coneglianoh  4-  ser.,  17  (1911),  No.  19,  pp.  i^S-US;  ahs.  in  IntemaU 
Inst.  Agr.  [Rome],  Bui.  Agr.  Intel  and  Plant  Diseases,  2  (1911),  No.  II-IZ,  p. 
2600). — A  preliminary  account  is  given  of  experiments  by  the  author  on  the 
application  of  considerable  quantities  of  iron  sulphate  to  the  soil  for  the  pre- 
vention of  the  rusts  of  wheat  and  beana 

In  the  experiments  iron  sulphate  was  added  to  the  soil  at  the  rate  of  1.6 
cwt  per  acre  for  wheat  and  2.4  cwt.  for  beans,  after  which  the  seed  was  planted. 
No  difference  could  be  noted  for  the  wheat  the  following  season,  as  there  was 
but  little  rust  in  the  vicinity.  With  the  beans  there  was  a  considerable  increase 
in  weight  of  both  the  seed  and  planta  This  is  attributed  to  the  use  of  the  iron 
sulphate,  which  induced  a  much  more  vigorous  vegetative  growth. 

The  author  is  of  the  opinion  that  the  ai^lication  of  iron  sulphate  before 
planting  may  be  of  use  in  preventing  rusts  in  various  crops  through  the  genial 
Increase  in  the  vigor  of  the  plants,  so  that  they  can  better  resist  the  attacks  of 


A  practical  view  of  root  rot  of  beets,  H.  Bbiem  (Ztschr.  Zuckerindus. 
Bohmen,  S6  (1911),  No.  1,  pp.  23-25). — ^After  a  brief  discussion  of  some  opinions 
regarding  the  nature  of  this  disease  and  remedies  therefor,  the  author  states 
that  his  experience  leads  him  to  the  conclusion  that  a  plentiful  supply  of  lime 
in  the  soil  in  available  form  and  the  thorough  aeration  of  the  soil  by  means  of 
the  hoe  are  the  most  effective  means  for  combating  this  diseasa 

Bioe  blight,  J.  S.  Ck>LUEB  (Illinois  8ta.  Ore.  156,  pp.  19,  figs.  11). —In  con- 
tinuation of  a  previous  report  (E.  S.  R.,  24,  p.  743)  and  preliminary  to  an 
extended  statement  giving  the  entire  data  and  the  results  of  the  experiments, 
the  author  gives  an  account  of  his  investigations  on  rice  fields  in  Arkansas. 

The  disease  seems  to  be  wholly  a  i^ysiological  one,  and  is  not  to  be  con- 
founded with  blights  caused  by  insects  or  fungi.  The  root  is  the  part  of  the 
plant  affected,  and  the  nutrition  of  the  plant  is  so  impaired  that  the  grain  does 
not  develop.  The  results  show  that  a  good  physical  condition  of  the  soil,  with 
aeration  at  the  proper  time,  will  prevent  blight    It  is  not  caused  by  deep 
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flooding,  and  moTing  water  diminishes  the  amount.  Mineral  salts  had  no  effect 
on  the  disease,  nor  did  the  addition  of  ground  limestone^  aside  from  the  general 
effect  it  had  on  the  growth  of  rice  through  improved  biological  conditions. 

From  the  results  of  the  experiments,  the  author  suggests  that  the  disease 
mny  be  controlled  by  the  preparation  of  the  soil  and  the  seeding  of  the  rice 
when  the  soil  is  in  good  condition  to  work.  Kice  should  be  flooded  for  the 
first  time  when  it  is  about  8  in.  high,  barely  covering  the  land  with  water  for 
6  or  7  weeks.  At  the  time  the  head  is  forming  in  the  "  boot  '*  the  water  should 
be  drained  off  and  the  soil  aerated  for  2  or  3  weeks,  after  which  the  fields  are 
again  to  be  flooded  to  a  depth  of  about  3  in.  for  4  or  5  weeks.  The  water 
should  be  gradually  drained  off  until  time  to  dry  for  harvest 

Preliminary  study  of  the  red  rot  of  sugar  cane  in  the  Bombay  Presidency, 
G.  S.  KuLKABNi  {DepU  Agr.  BomlHiy  Bah  U,  1911,  pp.  8,  pU,  5).— The  red  rot 
disease  due  to  CoUeiotricJium  falcatum  has  become  a  serious  trouble  in  some  of 
the  cane-growing  regions  of  India.  The  distribution  of  the  disease  and  symp- 
toms are  described. 

From  the  author's  observations  it  appears  that  the  infection  is  most  com- 
monly through  the  use  of  diseased  cane  for  planting.  For  the  prevention  of 
the  disease  it  is  urged  that  the  sets  be  carefully  examined  and  only  those  that 
show  white  pith  at  the  cut  ends  be  selected  for  planting.  Any  that  show  the 
slightest  reddening  should  be  destroyed. 

The  life  history  of  the'plum  rust  in  England,  F.  T.  Brooks  (New  Phptol., 
10  {1911),  No,  5-«,  pp,  207,  208;  Qard.  Chron.,  3.  »er.,  50  (1911),  No.  1295,  p. 
292;  aha.  in  Intemat.  InaU  Agr.  [Rome],  Bid.  Bur.  Agr.  Intel,  and  Plant  Dia- 
eases,  2  {1911),  No.  11-12,  pp.  2603,  2604). —A  severe  epidemic  of  plum  rust 
(Pucdnia  prtini)  is  said  to  have  prevailed  in  fruit  plantations  of  Cambridge- 
shire, England,  the  trees  often  being  prematurely  defoliated.  There  has  beoi 
some  doubt  as  to  how  the  fungus  survives  the  winter.  Both  uredospores  and 
teleutospores  are  produced  on  plum  leaves,  but  experimental  proof  is  lacking 
that  they  can  survive  the  winter  and  infect  the  leaves  of  the  plum  the  following 


Experiments  by  the  author,  in  which  secidiospores  of  JScidium  pundatum 
from  Anemone  coronaria  when  placed  on  plum  leaves  produced  the  disease, 
confirm  the  claim  of  the  heteroecism  of  P.  prwni.  The  mycelium  is  perennial 
in  Anemone  and  gives  rise  to  crops  of  uredospores  year  after  year,  so  that  a 
few  plants  attacked  by  the  tecidium  are  suflicient  to  account  for  the  recurrence 
of  the  plum  rust  After  the  first  crop  of  uredospores  has  been  produced  on  the 
plum  leaves  the  fungus  spreads  rapidly  on  that  host  Plants  of  Anemone 
affected  by  the  fungus  are  said  to  have  more  fleshy  leaves  and  to  flower  very 
rarely. 

The  eradication  of  plants  of  A.  coronaria  affected  by  the  iecidium  is  sug- 
gested as  a  means  of  controlling  this  disease. 

Experiments  on  the  control  of  chlorosis  of  fruit  trees,  G.  RivitsE  and  G. 
Bailhache  {Prog.  Agr.  et  Vit.  {Ed.  VEst-Centre),  33  {1912),  No.  11,  pp.  3JkO- 
3H)' — Experiments  are  reported  on  the  treatment  of  pear  trees  for  chlorosis. 

The  trees  were  fed  a  solution  of  pyrophosphate  of  iron  with  ammonium  citrate 
through  holes  near  the  base  of  their  trunks.  Inserted  in  the  holes  were  tubes 
connected  with  vessels  holding  the  solutions  of  the  chemical.  The  solution,  it 
is  said,  did  not  precipitate  tannin  and  close  the  vessels  of  the  wood,  as  is  the 
case  when  some  other  iron  compounds  are  used.  Ten-year-old  pear  trees  took 
up  more  than  14  liters  of  the  solution,  corresponding  to  0.7166  gm.  of  the 
pyrophosphate  of  iron,  in  87  days  of  the  experiment.  The  chlorotic  appearance 
of  the  trees  was  changed  to  a  healthy  one. 
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Bfldstanoe  to  chlorosis,  A.  Yebneuil  and  R.  Lafond  {Rev,  Vit,  S6  {1911) ^ 
"So.  927,  pp.  921-826). — ^During  1911  cblorosig  appeared  very  destrnctive  in 
certain  regions  of  France  to  varieties  of  grapes  liltherto  considered  resistant 
even  when  planted  in  lime  solla  The  season  was  a  very  rainy  one  and  fol- 
lowed an  nnnsoally  wet  year.  Previously,  chlorotic  vines  treated  with  iron 
Bolpliate  liad  given  good  crops,  but  in  1911  all  failed. 

A  study  was  made  of  the  vines,  and  especially  of  the  maximum  quantity  of 
lime  in  the  soils  where  the  more  resistant  varieties  could  grow  without  showing 
chlorosis.  The  resistance  to  lime  was  found  to  vary  with  the  different  varieties, 
snd  the  depth  and  character  of  the  subsoil  were  found  to.lnfiuoice  materially 
the  growth  of  the  vines.  Some  varieties  of  grapes  were  found  to  tolerate  as 
much  as  45  per  cent  of  lime  in  the  soil,  while  the  ordinary  Riparia  stock  will 
not  withstand  much  more  than  10  per  cent  In  deep  rich  soils  that  are  not 
excessively  moist  the  tolerance  was  even  higher.  The  authors  claim  that  in 
the  establishment  of  vineyards  which  are  to  remain  for  many  years  the  depth 
and  character  of  the  subsoil  must  be  talcen  into  consideration. 

Infection  of  grapes  by  downy  mildew,  J.  J.  Krahkoff  {Prog,  Agr.  et  Vit. 
{Ed.  rEst-Centre),  SS  {1912),  No.  11,  pp.  33^,  535).— A  brief  account  is  given 
of  spraying  experiments  for  the  control  of  mildew,  which  in  1911  was  success- 
fully combated  by  early  and  repeated  sprayinga  The  application  was  made 
almost  exclusively  to  the  upper  side  of  the  leaves,  thus  confirming  the  conclu- 
sions of  Bavaz  and  Verge  (B.  S.  R.,  26,  p.  550). 

The  conditions  necessary  for  the  appearance  of  downy  mildev,  L.  Ravaz 
and  G.  Vebge  {Prog.  Agr.  et  Vit.  {Ed.  VEst-Centre),  33  (19jl2),  No.  10,  pp.  29&- 
300). — ^A  study  has  been  made  of  the  relation  of  temperature  to  the  appearance 
of  the  conidia  of  the  downy  mildew,  Plasmopara  viticola  <E.  S.  R.,  26,  p.  851). 
Infested  leaves  were  kept  in  thermostats  and  the  temperature  and  time  required 
for  the  appearance  of  the  characteristic  white  spots  of  the  mildew  were  noted. 

None  appeared  at  temperatures  below  13**  C  but  they  did  show  after  20 
hours  at  that  temperature.  At  about  20"*  the  development  is  most  rapid,  a 
single  day  or  night  with  this  temperature  accompanied  by  suitable  humidity 
b^ng  all  that  is  needed  to  Induce  a  rapid  growth.  The  development  is  some- 
what slower  at  higher  temperatures.  In  the  spring  of  the  year  the  temperature 
and  other  conditions  at  Montpellier  are  said  to  be  seldom  suitable  before  May 
27  to  promote  the  rapid  spread  of  the  fungus,  while  in  autumn  the  conditions 
are  usually  very  favorable  and  frequent  successive  invasions  of  the  fungus  are 
to  be  expected. 

Bzperiments  in  the  treatment  of  grrapevine  mildew  in  the  Bombay  Presi- 
dency, W.  BuBNs  {Dept.  Agr.  Bombay  Bui.  45,  1911,  pp.  15,  pis.  4). — ^An  ac 
count  is  given  of  spraying  experiments  in  which  Bordeaux  mixture  was  used 
for  the  control  of  the  downy  and  powdery  mildews  of  grapea  Two  years'  work 
has  shown  that  thorough  and  timely  spraying  greatly  reduces  the  loss  com- 
monly due  to  these  fungL  The  author  notes  the  apparent  resistance  of  one 
variety  to  mildew  and  frost  injury. 

The  relation  of  meteorological  conditions  to  diseases  of  the  mulberry,  G. 
Abnaud  and  F.  Lafont  {Ann.  6cole  Nat.  Agr.  Montpellier,  n.  ser.,  11  {1912),  No. 
3,  pp.  169-215,  figs.  25). — ^A  report  is  given  on  the  relation  of  weather  conditions 
to  attacks  of  Nedria  okmaharina  and  Ooryneum  mori  on  the  mulberry,  the 
studies  on  the  former  having  been  carried  on  at  Montpellier,  while  the  report 
on  the  latter  Is  largely  based  on  the  work  of  Butler  (£1  S.  R.,  22,  p.  51).  So 
far  as  the  Nectria  is  concerned,  and  probably  the  same  Is  true  for  the  Ooryneum, 
the  authors  believe  that  their  occurrence  as  parasites  on  the  mulberry  is  asso- 
ciated with  the  injury  of  the  developing  buds  by  late  spring  frosts.    The 
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diseases  at  times  are  very  destructive,  especially  where  tlie  mulberries  are 
pruned  closely. 

Notes  are  also  glvoi  on  mulberry  diseases  due  to  Bttcterium  mori,  Oihberella 
pulicariSy  and  Boirytia  cinerea. 

Banana  diseases,  W.  Fawcett  (West  India  Com,  Circ,  27  (19W),  No.  Sol, 
pp.  12oy  126). — Accounts  are  given  of  the  Panama  disease  due  to  UatUaginoidella 
muswperda  (K  S.  R.,  25,  p.  349) ;  the  Surinam  disease  of  bananas,  which  occurs 
with  the  Panama  disease,  but  is  distinct  from  it ;  the  **  Moko  "  plantain  disease, 
due  to  Bacillus  musw  (B.  S.  B.,  25,  p.  148) ;  and  the  root  disease  caused  by  a 
species  of  Marasmius. 

The  Panama  disease  of  the  Qros  Michel  banana  in  Surinam,  A.  W.  Dbost 
(Dept.  Landh.  Suriname  Bid.  26,  1912,  pp.  ^5,  pU.  ii )  .—According  to  the 
author's  investigations,  this  disease  was  present  in  Surinam  before  the  Gros 
Michel  or  Jamaica  banana  had  been  introduced.  He  claims  that  it  is  caused 
by  the  fungus  Leptospora  musfE. 

The  fungus  penetrates  through  the  root  hairs,  following  the  central  bundle  of 
the  roots,  and  then  spreads  to  the  bulb  and  ascends  into  the  vascular  bundles 
of  the  leaf  stalk.  It  attacks  principally  the  bundles  where  suckers  have  been 
cut  from  the  mother  plant  under  the  surface  of  the  soil,  and  as  a  rule  it  does 
not  reach  the  blade  of  the  leaf.  Besides  perithecia,  it  is  said  to  produce  spores 
of  a  Cephalosporium  and  of  a  Fusarlum  type.  Inoculations  from  pure  cultures 
gave  positive  results. 

The  fungus  was  found  to  attack  different  varieties  of  Musa.  It  lives  for  a 
long  time  in  the  soil,  from  which  it  may  infect  new  plantings.  On  this  account 
soils  once  infected  are  said  to  be  always  unfit  for  Gros  Michel  banana  cultiva- 
tion. The  moisture  content  of  the  soil  is  said  to  influence  the  susceptibility  of 
bananas  to  the  disease.  The  varieties  of  M.  paradisiaca  vary  in  their  liability 
to  infection  by  it,  some  varieties  being  practically  immune. 

The  banana  disease  {Jour.  Jamaica  Agr,  8oc,,  16  (191B),  No.  2,  pp.  90- 
92). — ^An  account  is  given  of  the  occurrence  of  the  Panama  banana  disease  in 
Jamaica. 

Die-back  or  exanthema  of  dims  trees,  E.  O.  Essio  {Pomona  Col.  Jour. 
Boon.  Bot,  1  {1911),  No.  2,  pp.  7S-82,  figs.  «).— The  author  has  brought 
together  much  of  the  information  concerning  die-back  of  citrus  trees,  which 
It  is  held  is  due  to  physiological  causes. 

The  withertip  disease  In  Florida,  P.  H.  Bolfs  {Pomona  Col.  Jour.  Econ. 
Bot.,  1  {1911),  No.  S,  pp.  107,  108). ^A  brief  account  is  given  of  the  withertip 
of  citrus  trees  as  it  occurs  in  Florida,  -and  the  author  notes  its  frequent  occur- 
rence in  California.  For  the  control  of  this  disease  the  best  method  in  Florida 
is  said  to  consist  of  thorough  orchard  sanitation  followed  by  vigorous  pruning 
out  of  the  affected  branches. 

New  fungrl  occurring  on  orangre  leaves,  H.  Behm  {Pomona  Col.  Jour.  Econ. 
Bot.,  1  {1911),  No.  2,  p.  106). — ^Technical  descriptions  are  given  of  Mpoosphw- 
rella  lageniformis  n.  sp.  and  Scleroplea  aurantiorum  n.  sp.,  which  occur  on 
orange  leaves  in  southern  California. 

Notes  on  Scleroplea  aurantiorum  and  Kycosphierella  lagrenif ormis,  C.  W. 
Mktz  {Pomona  Col.  Jour.  Econ.  Bot.,  1  {1911),  No.  S,  pp.  109,  110,  fig.  1). — 
Supplementing i:he  technical  descriptions  of  these  fungi  (see  above),  the  author 
gives  an  account  of  their  attack  on  the  host  plants.  The  leaves  upon  which 
the  fungi  are  found  resemble  those  affected  with  withertip,  due  to  Colleto- 
trichum  glasosporioides.  Both  species  are  often  found  on  the  same  leaf,  but 
the  larger  perithecia  of  Scleroplea  usually  serve  to  distinguish  them. 
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The  author  believes  that  the  information  at  hand  is  not  sufficient  to  Justify 
condnslous  relative  to  the  economic  importance  of  the  fungi,  whether  they  are 
both  parasitic  or  not 

A  new  Kyoosphsarella  from  Saxony,  W.  Kbibgeb  (Ann.  Mycol,,  9  (1911), 
No.3,  p.  216;  ahs.  in  BuL  Trimest,  Soc.  Mycol.  France,  27  (1911),  No.  3,  p.  S98), — 
The  new  species,  described  and  named  M.  virgaurew,  is  said  to  have  been  found 
In  May,  1909,  on  leaves  of  Bolidago  virga  aurea  of  the  previous  year's  growth. 
»  Mycologrical  notes,  F.  vow  H5hnel  (Ann,  Mycol.,  9  (1911),  No.  S,  pp.  21S- 
216;  abs.  in  Bui.  Trimest.  Soc.  Myool.  France,  27  (1911),  No.  S,  p.  398).— The 
results  are  here  given  of  a  study  of  Coniodictyum  chevalieri,  which  is  alleged 
to  cause  galls  on  twigs  and  leaves  of  Zizyphus  and  to  be  identical  with  the 
fongus  otherwise  named  Hyalodema  evansii  (E.  S.  R.,  24,  p.  252). 

The  slime  disease  of  Cyathea  medullaris,  P.  Sobaueb  (Ber.  Deut,  Bot. 
Gesell.,  SO  (1912),  No.  1,  pp.  42-48,  pi.  1). — This  Is  a  study  by  the  author  of  a 
liquefying  disease  of  this  fern,  said  to  be  somewhat  similar  to  gummosis,  and 
associated  with  the  presence  of  a  fungus  which  is  described  and  placed  in  the 
genus  Nectria. 

The  Japanese  chestnut  at  the  exi>eriment  station  at  Llndois,  A.  Pbtjnet 
(Bui.  Soc.  Nat.  Agr.  France,  72  (1912),  No  2,  pp.  131-137;  Compt.  Rend.  Acad.  8ci. 
[Parish  154  (1912),  No.  8,  pp.  522-524;  aha.  in  Rev.  8ci.  [Paris],  50  (1912),  I, 
yo.  9,  p.  285). — In  continuation  of  previous  observations  on  the  resistance  of 
Japanese  chestnuts  to  the  black  canker  or  root  disease  (E.  S.  R.,  23,  p.  49),  the 
author  reports  experiments  in  which  trees  from  1  to  4  years  old  of  common  and 
Japanese  chestnuts  were  planted  in  localities  known  to  be  badly  Infested  as 
well  as  in  a  region  where  the  disease  was  less  prevalent. 

Of  89  trees  of  the  common  chestnut  planted  in  the  badly  diseased  area,  86 
died  and  3  were  badly  infested.  Of  48  common  trees  planted  in  less  infected 
soils  33  died.  In  noninfected  regions  all  remained  sound.  No  Japanese  chest- 
nut trees  were  lost  due  to  attacks  of  this  disease,  although  90  were  planted  in 
different  situations. 

A  disease  of  the  beech,  P.  Magnus  (Sitzber.  Oesell.  Naturf,  Freunde  Berlin, 
1911,  No.  10,  pp.  436-439). — ^The  author  calls  attention  to  a  disease  observed  on 
beech  In  the  Rhine  region  which  quickly  killed  trees  from  70  to  80  years  old, 
and  which  he  declared  to  be  caused  by  a  saprophytic  fungus,  Agaricus  mticidus, 
also  called  by  several  other  Qames.  The  question  as  to  the  proper  systematic 
placing  of  the  species  is  also  discussed. 

Fungus  gaUs  on  the  beech,  M.  M5bius  (Ber.  8enckenb.  Naturf.  Gesell.,  42 
(1911),  No.  1,  pp.  7-12,  figs.  3). — ^A  description  Is  given  of  Cyttaria  darwinii,  a 
fnngus  that  causes  galls  on  twigs  and  branches  of  Fagus  betuloides,  a  beech 
native  of  the  Southern  Hemisphere. 
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A  history  of  British  mammals,  Q.  E.  H.  Babbett-Hamilton  (London,  1911, 
ifoL  /,  pis.  4,  pp.  25-32-\'169-208,  pis.  4,  figs.  5;  5,  pp.  33-40-^-209-248,  pis.  3, 
flffs^  5;  tf,  pp.  41-48-\-249'263,  pis.  3,  fig.  1;  vol.  2,  pts.  6,  pp.  24,  figs.  20;  7,  pp. 
25-7g,  pis.  4,  figs.  3;  8,  pp.  73-120,  pis.  5,  figs.  2;  9,  pp.  121-168,  pis.  4,  figs.  6; 
10^  pp.  169-216,  pis.  4f  flff9.  11). — This  is  a  continuation  of  the  work  previously 
noted  (E.  S.  R.,  25,  p.  150). 

The  Yespertilionldae  are  taken  up  In  parts  4  and  5  and  the  Rhinolophidse  in 
parts  5  and  6  of  volume  1.  Volume  2  deals  with  the  land  mammals.  The  order 
InseetiYora  is  first  taken  up;  the  Talpldse,  or  common  moles,  are  dealt  with  in 
parts  6  and  7;  the  Erinaceidee,  or  true  hedgehogs,  in  parts  7  and  8;  the  Sorlcidee, 
or  shrews.  In  parts  8  and  9 ;  and  the  Rodentia  in  parts  9  and  10. 
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Some  common  mammals  of  western  Montana  In  relation  to  agriculture 
and  spotted  fever,  C.  Bibdsete  (U.  8.  Depi.  Agr.,  Farmers'  Bui.  ^SJh  pp.  4<». 
figs,  54). — ^This  bulletin  is  based  on  investigations  conducted  in  western  Montana 
for  several  years,  especially  in  the  Bitter  Boot  Valley,  in  cooperation  with  the 
Bureau  of  Entomology  of  this  Department  and  with  the  Montana  Station.  A 
circular  relating  to  the  subject  has  been  previously  noted  (E.  S.  R.,  25,  p.  756). 

The  author  concludes  that  the  most  feasible  ways  of  controlling  Rocky  Moun- 
tain spotted  fever,  which  is  transmitted  from  wild  animals  to  human  beings  by 
the  bite  of  infected  ticks,  are:  "(1)  To  educate  the  inhabitants  of  infested  locali- 
ties in  a  belief  in  tlfe  '  tick  theory ; '  (2)  to  lessoi  the  number  of  wood  ticks,  by 

(a)  keeping  domestic  stock,  the  principal  hosts  of  the  adult  tlclLS^  tick  free  and 

(b)  lessening  the  number  of  native  rodents,  the  necessary  hosts  of  the  younger 
states  of  the  ticks;  and  (3)  to  destroy  those  native  rodents  which  may  serve  as 
a  source  of  continued  reinfection  of  the  ticks." 

Directions  for  poisoning  and  otherwise  destroying  rodents  are  presented. 

Analysis  of  the  results  of  87  fecal  examinations  of  sheep  dogs  for  evi- 
dences of  parasitism,  W.  D.  Fosteb  {Science,  n,  ser.,  S5  {191^),  No.  901,  pp. 
553,  554). — ^This  is  a  brief  statement  of  the  results  of  examinations  of  collie  and 
sheep  dogs  imported  to  this  country,  made  while  in  quarantine. 

All  the  dogs  examined  that  were  found  to  be  infested  with  tapeworms  were 
given  a  suitable  tseniafuge.  Of  87  dogs  examined,  50  were  infested  with  para- 
sitic woima,  and  of  these  28  were  infested  with  nematodes  only,  while  the 
remainder  were  infested  with  tapeworms  of  1  or  more  species  or  of  tapeworms 
and  nematodea  Of  the  22  dogs  infested  with  tapeworms,  7  were  infested  with 
Tcmia  hydatigena,  8  with  T.  pisiformis,  4  with  Dipylidium  catUnum,  2  with 
Multiceps  aerialis,  and  8  with  unidentified  Taenia. 

The  author  is  inclined  to  believe  that  the  small  percentage  of  infestation 
shown  in  the  examination  is  the  result  of  the  greater  care  bestowed  on  valuable 
animals: 

A  new  species  of  trematode  from  the  muskrat,  Fiber  zibethieuSy  F.  D. 
Barker  and  J.  W.  Laughlin  (Trans.  Amer.  Micros.  8oc.,  SO  (1911),  No.  4,  pp. 
$61-^4,  pi.  1). — ^The  trematode  here  described  as  Notocotyle  quinqueseriale  n. 
sp.,  is  one  of  a  large  number  of  trematodes,  representing  several  species,  that 
were  found  in  the  alimentary  canal  of  muskrats,  near  Calloway,  Nebr. 

Microbes  killing  mice  and  rats,  A.  Vottkevich  and  A.  Kolenev  (VQstnik 
Bakt.  Agron.  Stantsti  V.  K.  Ferre^n,  1911,  No.  18,  pp.  97-153)  .--Ad.  extended 
discussion  of  the  subject. 

Batidde— Azoa,  S.  S.  Mereshkowskt  (Oenthl.  Bakt.  [etc.],  1.  Abt.,  Orig., 
€2  (1912),  No.  1-2,  pp.  72-75).— The  author's  investigations  led  him  to  con- 
clude that  the  commercial  preparation  known  in  England  by  the  name  Raticide 
and  in  America  as  Azoa  can  not  be  recommended  for  use  in  destroying  rat& 

The  food  of  birds  of  India,  0.  W.  Mason  and  H.  Maxwell-Lefrot  (Mem. 
Dept.  Agr.  India,  Ent.  Ser.,  3  (1912),  Jan.,  pp.  371). — ^This  paper  is  said  to  be 
a  compilation  from  various  sources  of  what  little  is  known  of  the  food  of 
Indian  birds  at  the  present  time.  It  also  contains  numerous  field  notes  on  the 
food  of  the  common  species  of  the  plains,  together  with  the  records  of  1325 
stomachs  examinM  in  the  laboratory. 

Chronology  and  index  of  the  more  important  events  in  American  game 
protection,  1776-1911,  T.  S.  Palmer  (U.  8.  Dept.  Agr.,  Bur.  Biol.  Survey  BuL 
41,  pp.  62). — This  bulletin  contains  a  brief  historical  summary  of  game  legisla- 
tion in  this  coimtry  and  related  matters,  a  chronology  from  1776  to  1911  of 
State  and  Federal  legislation  and  other  data  of  interest,  and  a  subject  index 
to  th?  chronology, 
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A  ccmtrlbution  to  the  physiology  and  morpholofiry  of  the  digrestive  appa- 
zatas  of  inaects,  G.  ScHLttTEB  {Ztschr.  Allg.  Physiol.,  13  (1912),  No.  S,  pp. 
J55-i00,  pis.  S). — ^This  account  includes  a  bibliography  of  42  titles. 

Insect  pest  survey,  H.  L.  Russell  (Wisconsin  Bta,  Bui.  218,  pp.  29-25). — It 
is  stated  that  following  the  nearly  complete  loss  of  fruit  by  the  late  spring 
freeze  in  1910,  the  majority  of  fruit  insects  were  left  without  their  normal 
food,  and,  consequently,  but  few  completed  their  life  cycle  for  winter  hiberna- 
tion. The  codling  moth  and  plum  curculio  were  almost  ^tirely  eliminated  as 
destructive  factors  in  fruit  growing  in  some  regions.  The  pear  slug  is  said 
to  be  reaching  proportions  wbere  much  damage  is  annually  occasioned  to  the 
cherry  and  plum.  The  apple  aphis  was  unusually  abundant  during  the  year, 
and  the  growth  of  young  trees  stunted  thereby.  The  cottony  maple  scale  was 
again  abundant,  and  the  asparagus  beetle  was  reported  from  several  sections. 
Both  the  onion  thrips  and  onion  maggot  are  causing  severe  losses  in  the  truck- 
ing regions  in  the  southeastern  part  of  the  State.  Locusts  or  grasshoppers 
were  unusually  destructive  in  some  sections,  likewise  the  blister  beetles,  which 
have  caused  no  little  injury  to  alfalfa  and  vetch.  The  damage  by  blister 
beetles  is  partly  atoned  for  by  the  good  which  their  larvse  accomplish  in 
feeding  on  grasshopper  «ggB  which  they  destroy  by  the  thousands. 

Farmers'  foes  and  their  remedies  (Dept,  Agr.  Brit.  Columbia  Bui.  2i 
\190S\,  PP»  ^00,  figs.  7S). — ^This  compilation  deals  largely  with  insect  pests 
oGcnrring  in  British  Columbia  and  remedial  measures  therefor.  A  chapter  on 
plant  diseases  is  included. 

Insect  pests  in  the  West  Indies  in  1911  (Agr.  yews  [Barbados],  11  (1912), 
Ko.  254,  pp.  26,  27). — ^This  is  a  brief  account  of  the  more  important  insect  pests 
of  the  year  in  the  British  West  Indies. 

bisect  notes  for  the  year  1910-11,  P.  L.  Guppy  (Bd.  Agr.  Trinidad  Giro.  S, 
1911,  pp.  S-14,  A09.  2). — ^This  paper,  which  is  a  more  extended  account* than 
that  previously  noted  (B.  S.  R.,  25,  p.  357),  deals  with  the  insect  enemies  of 
cacao,  rubber,  tobacco,  cotton,  and  other  crops. 

Miscellaneous  notes,  F.  W.  Ukich  (Bd.  Agr.  Trinidad  Oirc.  S,  1911,  pp. 
15-4t5,  fig.  I). — Miscellaneous  papers  are  here  presented.  The  first,  which  re- 
lates to  ants  on  cacao  estates,  includes  a  preliminary  list  of  68  forms  of  Trini- 
dad ants ;  the  second  deals  with  rats  and  other  mammals  on  cacao  estates ;  the 
tliird  consists  of  notes  on  insecticides,  etc. 

[I>estnictive  insects,  1910]  (Bd.  Agr.  and  Fisheries  [London],  Ann.  RpU 
Intel.  JHv.,  1910-11,  pt.  2,  pp.  21-98,  pi.  1). — ^Among  the  more  important  insects 
considered  in  this  report  are  the  grapevine  phylloxera,  the  large  larch  sawfly 
(Nematus  erichsonH),  the  potato  tuber  worm,  the  cherry  fruit  fly  (Khagoletis 
ceraH),  the  narcissus  fly  (Merodon  equestris),  etc. 

Beport  of  the  entomological  section  of  the  Wellcome  Tropical  Besearch 
Laboratories,  H.  H.  Kino  (Rpt.  Wellcome  Research  Labs.  Gordon  Mem.  Col. 
Khartoum,  4  (1911),  B.  Gen.  8ci.,  pp.  95-150,  pis.  7,  figs.  SO). -^The  author  first 
reports  upon  animals  injurious  to  man  and  animals,  including  mosquitoes  and 
their  control;  blood-sucking  flies  other  than  mosquitoes,  particularly  tabanids, 
with  a  list  of  blood-sacking  flies  recorded  from  the  Anglo-Egyptian  Sudan  with 
the  localities  in  which  they  are  known  to  occur;  CEstridse;  and  ticka  The 
animals  injurious  to  farm  and  garden  crops  considered  include  the  Dura  stem- 
borer  (Sesamia  cretica),  the  black  or  greasy  cutworm  (Agrotis  ypsilon),  the 
asal  fly  (Aphis  sorghi),  the  cotton  stem  borer  (Sphenoptera  neglecta),  the 
melon  weevil  (Baris  trwgardhi),  the  melon  stem  borer  (Apomecyna  binubUa), 
the  melon  leaf  beetle  (Auiacophora  foveicollis) ,  the  diamond-back  moth  (Plu- 
feUa  maculipennis),  th^  cabbage  bug  (Bagrada  pida),  the  rigla  gall  we^vi} 
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iBaris  lorata),  the  fig  stem-boring  beetle  {Sinoxylon  eudanicum),  white  ants, 
and  the  black  garden  ant  (AphiBnoff aster  barbara). 

The  plants  diseases  ordinance  of  1910  is  appended  to  the  report. 

Suppression  of  the  cotton  white  scale  in  Piora,  O.  H.  T.  Townsend  (BoL 
Dir.  Fomento  [Peru],  9  (1911),  No»  S,  pp.  1-7). — This  paper  briefly  considers 
the  cotton  white  scale  (Hemichionaspis  minor),  the  cotton  square  weevil 
(Anihonomua  sp.,  probably  veatUus),  the  cotton  strainer  (Dysdercus  ruftcollis), 
etc. 

Insect  pests  of  jute,  H.  L.  Dutt  (Dept  Agr,  Bengal,  Quart.  Jour.,  5  (1911), 
A'o.  2,  pp.  107-110), — ^Tlils  important  fiber  crop  has  several  important  insect 
'  enemies,  including  leaf  feeders  and  capsule  and  stem  borers.  Particular  men- 
tion is  made  of  the  indigo  caterpillar  (Laphygma  exigua),  the  Jute  semilooper 
(Goimophila  sahuHfera),  and  the  "behar"  hairy  caterpillar  (Diacrisia 
ohliqua). 

The  enemies  of  rye,  P.  Noel  (Buh  Lab.  Regional  Ent.  Agr.  [Rouen],  1911, 
No.  4,  pp.  4-7;  abs.  in  Intemat.  Inst.  Agr.  [Rome],  Bui.  Bur.  Agr.  Intel,  and  Plant 
Diseases,  2  (1911),  No.  11-12,  p.  262S).— The  author  lists  37  insect  enemies 
of  rye. 

Fruit  flies  and  other  insects  attacking  cultivated  and  wild  fruits  in  New 
South  Wales,  W.  B.  Gubnet  (Agr.  Oaz.  N.  8.  Wales,  2S  (1912),  No.  1,  pp. 
75-80,  pis.  2,  figs.  9).— This  third  paper  (B.  S.  R.,  26,  p.  150)  deals  with  the  island 
fruit  fly  (Trypeta  musce),  the  tomato  fly  (Lonchwa  splendida)  which  sometimes 
attacks  citrus  fruit,  the  ferment  fly  (Drosophila  obscura)  which  attacks  all 
classes  of  damaged  fruit,  fruit-eating  beetles  of  the  genus  Garpophilus,  and  the 
identification  of  fruit  fly  maggots. 

New  control  methods  for  the  pear  thrips  and  peach  tree  borer,  B.  L. 
MoBRis  (California  8ta.  Bui.  228,  pp.  S67S74,  figs.  6).— The  investigations  of 
contrpl  measures  for  the  pear  thrips  here  reported  are  based  on  experiments 
conducted  during  1910  and  1911  in  a  pear  orchard  near  San  Jos6,  CaL  Experi- 
ments carried  on  in  1910,  in  which  applications  of  whitewash  were  made  in 
different  amounts  by  spraying  before  the  buds  were  open  sufliciently  to  admit 
the  thrips,  resulted  in  finding  the  number  of  blossoms  to  be  in  direct  proportion 
to  the  amount  of  whitewash  applied.  The  trees  which  had  a  thin  coating  of 
whitewash  had  very  few  blossoms,  while  those  which  had  a  very  thick  coating 
of  whitewash  had  an  abundance.  The  amount  of  fruit  corresponded  to  the 
number  of  blossoms. 

In  1911  the  experiment  was  repeated  on  a  larger  scale.  An  application  of 
lime  made  with  a  view  to  showing  that  the  whitewash  would  have  the  same 
beneficial  effect  when  applied  a  week  or  more  before  the  buds  open,  as  when 
applied  at  the  time  of  opening,  was  rendered  worthless  by  an  untimely  down- 
pour of  rain.  A  second  application  made  Just  as  the  buds  were  beginning  to 
open  gave  results  similar  to  those  of  1910.  All  the  sprayed  trees  came  into 
full  bloom  and  the  unsprayed  trees  blossomed  very  feebly;  the  fruit  corre- 
sponded very  closely  to  the  blossoming,  the  sprayed  trees  averaging  8  times  as 
much  as  the  unsprayed  trees. 

Bighty  lbs.  of  quidclime  was  used  to  make  100  gal.  of  spraying  material,  the 
whitewash  being  strained  through  a  1/14  in.  mesh  wire  screen  and  the  same 
sized  screen  used  on  the  suction  hose  of  the  pump.  The  ordinary  Bordeaux 
nozzles  worked  well,  but  it  was  necessary  to  enlarge  slightly  the  opening  in  the 
disks  of  the  Vermorel  type  nozzles. 

The  work  with  the  peach  tree  borer  (Sanninoidea  pctciftca),  an  insect  of  much 
economic  importance  in'  the  horticultural  district  around  the  southern  arm  of 
San  Francisco  Bay,  was  conducted  at  Berryessa,  OaL  Experiments  by  the 
author  led  to  the  use  of  hard  asphaltum,  grades  "G"  and  "D**  with  good 
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tesalts.  '*Tbi8  was  applied  early  in  the  spring  to  badly  infested  trees  from 
which  the  borers  had  not  been  dug.  It  was  found  that  a  thick  heavy  coating 
prevented  both  the  issuance  and  the  entrance  of  about  95  per  cent  to  98  per 
cent  of  the  insects,  the  degree  of  efficiency  depending  upon  the  thoroughness  of 
the  application.  Asphaltum  does  not  penetrate,  crack,  deteriorate,  or  bind  the 
tree,  since  it  yields  to  the  slightest  pressure  Four  years  of  experimenting  have 
not  shown  the  least  injury."  The  material  while  warm  was  applied  from  5  In. 
below  to  5  in.  above  the  ground  by  means  of  a  brush.  Two  coatings  are  said  to 
be  generally  sufficient,  unless  the  bark  is  very  rough.  The  borer  is  seldom 
uniformly  distributed  over  an  orchard,  and  It  is  not  necessary  that  all  of  the 
trees  be  treated  with  asphaltum,  although  it  is  necessary  to  examine  them 
carefully  in  order  to  discover  those  that  are  Infested.  The  author  has  also  used 
asphaltum  to  a  limited  extent  for  covering  wounds  and  for  grafting. 

Boaehes  and  their  extenninatioii  by  the  use  of  sodium  fluorld  (Na7), 
M.  P.  Gates  (U.  8.  Naval  Med.  Bul„  6  {1912),  No.  2,  pp.  2i2-«i^).— The  author 
finds  Quit  the  cockroach  can  be  quickly,  cheaply,  and  completely  eliminated 
from  ships  or  houses  by  the  use  of  sodium  fluorid.  Since  the  Insects  do  not 
take  it  voluntarily  but  lick  it  off  their  feet  it  should  be  dusted  thinly  but  wide- 
spread where  they  are  most  numerous.  It  must  be  kept  dry  in  order  to  adhere 
to  the  feet  of  the  roaches. 

The  rice  grasshopper  (Hieroglyphus  banian),  L.  C.  Coleman  and  K.  K. 
Kannan  {Dept.  Agr.  Mysore,  Ent.  8er.  Bui.  1,  1911,  pp.  52,  pU.  5,  figs.  4).— 
This  is  a  detailed  account  of  studies  of  the  rice  grasshopper,  including  its  lifo 
history  and  preventive  and^  remedial  measures. 

South  American  Acridoidea,  U  Bbuneb  (Ann.  Carnegie  Mus.,  8  {1911),  No, 
1,  pp.  5-147). — ^Two  hundred  and  three  species  are  here  considered  of  which 
10  gaiera,  61  species,  and  1  variety  are  described  as  new  to  science. 

Information  relative  to  the  enemies  of  the  olive  in  the  Province  of  Jate, 
L.  Nayabbo  {Bol.  Agr.  T4c.  y  Econ.,  S  {1911),  No.  33,  pp.  797-809) .—Phlaothrips 
olecp  appears  to  be  a  most  important  insect  enemy  of  the  olive  in  the  Province 
of  Ja^n,  which  is  located  in  the  southern  part  of  Spain. 

Kala-azar  and  the  bedbug  {Lancet  [London},  1912, 1,  No.  8,  p.  520). —^A  dis- 
cussion of  some  recent  investigations. 

Test  sprayings  for  the  gloomy  scale  (Chrysomphalus  tenebrioosus),  Z.  P. 
MncALF  {Jour.  Econ.  Ent,  4  {1911),  No.  &,  pp.  515-521). — "The  gloomy  scale 
is  the  most  important  insect  enemy  of  shade  trees  in  North  Carolina,  and  Is 
well  distributed  over  all  this  State  south  and  east  of  the  mountains.  Its 
importance  is  due  to  2  factors,  the  enormous  rapidity  with  which  it  breeds 
and  the  fact  that  it  is  all  but  completely  confined  to  the  soft  maples  which  have 
been  so  largely  used  for  shade  purposes  in  our  cities  and  towns." 

The  experiments  here  reported  led  the  author  to  conclude  that  any  of  the 
soluble  oils  1:8  or  1:10  are  satisfactory  remedies  if  used  while  the  tree  is 
dormant,  one  application  being  sufficient  for  several  years  where  the  infestation 
is  slight  or  moderate.  Where  the  scale  is  serious  2  or  more  applications  are 
advisable. 

"  None  of  the  commercial  lime-sulphur  washes  were  as  satisfactory  for  con- 
tiolling  the  gloomy  scale  as  the  soluble  oils.  This  we  believe  is  accounted  for 
by  the  fact  that  the  dorsal  scale  of  this  insect  is  thicker  and  applied  more 
closely  to  the  ventral  scale  than  is  the  case  in  the  San  Jos6  scale.  Our  observa- 
tions would  lead  us  to  believe  that  the  oils  owe  their  superior  killing  powers  to 
the  fact  that  they  remain  moist  much  longer  than  the  lime-sulphur  preparations 
and  are  thereby  enabled  to  creep  in  between  the  dorsal  and  ventral  scales. 
The  corrosive  lime-sulphur  washes  do  not  seem  to  be  able  to  penetrate  the  thick 
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dorsal  scale  of  this  Insect.  Some  of  the  lime-sulphur  washes  gave  fair  results 
and  If  spraying  for  the  gloomy  scale  could  be  repeated  year  after  year,  as  Ja 
the  case  of  the  San  Jos6  scale,  they  might  be  recommended*  But  with  shade 
trees  this  is  usually  not  practicable.  None  of  the  spring  applications  were  at 
all  satisfactory,  and  it  was  Impossible  to  see  that  any  of  the  trees  sprayed  in 
the  spring  had  been  benefited  to  any  marked  degree." 

Apropos  of  Aleyrodes  ollvlnus,  C.  Campbell  (Aha,  in  Intemat  Inst,  Aqt. 
[fiome],  Bui,  Bur.  Agr,  Intel,  and  Plant  Diseases,  2  (1911),  No,  7,  p.  18S6). — 
The  author  calls  attention  to  the  fact  that  A.  oUvinus,  described  by  SilTestri 
(E.  S.  R.,  26,  p.  149)  as  a  new  olive  parasite  in  central  and  southern  Italy,  and 
recently  recorded  by  Chapelle  as  a  new  olive  pest  in  Spain,  is  not  only  found 
in  Italy  but  also  in  Tunis,  where  the  author  has  himself  found  specimens.  He 
has  also  noted  its  presence  in  Smyrna. 

The  larger  canna  leaf -roller  (Calpodes  ethlius),  F.  H.  Chittender  (U.  8. 
Dept.  Agr„  Bur,  Ent.  Circ,  H5\  pp,  10,  figs,  8).— During  the  year  1911  the  canna 
leaf-roller  was  abundant  in  various  parks  in  the  District  of  Columbia,  at  West 
Grove,  Pa.,  and  at  points  as  far  south  as  Orlando,  Fla.  This  circular  describes 
its  injury  and  method  of  attack,  distribution,  stages,  life  history  and  habits, 
natural  enemies,  and  methods  of  control. 

The  caterpillars  of  this  butterfly  appear  to  attack  only  plants  of  the  goiua 
Oanna,  when  these  are  obtainable,  at  times  utterly  destroying  luxuriant  plants. 
Attention  is  attracted  to  its  injury  by  the  large  irregular  areas  which  are  cut 
away  from  the  margin  of  the  canna  leaves.  The  larva  cuts  a  small,  mwe  or 
less  oblong  strip  about  i  in.  long  from  the  edge  of  the  leaf  and  folds  it  over  on 
the  lower  surface.  Within  this  nearly  flat  flap  it  lies  concealed,  feeding  above 
and  below  its  retreat.  As  it  increases  in  size  the  larva  makes  large  incisions 
in  the  leafs  edge  with  a  correspondingly  large  flap,  and  later  forms  large  tubular 
retreats.  A  portion  of  the  lower  side  of  the  leaf  is  at  times  folded  over  the 
upper  surface.  On  August  24,  1907,  this  pest  was  present  in  all  stages  in 
great  abundance  on  canna  at  Orlando,  Fla. 

The  species,  which  is  of  tropical  origin,  appears  to  be  killed  by  severe  frosts. 
So  far  as  can  be  learned  it  is  known  to  exist  permanently  in  the  United  States 
only  in  the  Gulf  States,  South  Carolina,  and  Porto  Rico.  It  also  inhabits  Cuba 
and  Jamaica,  and  in  South  America  occurs  as  far  south  as  Argentina. 

The  eggs,  which  are  laid  singly  and  separately,  sometimes  in  groups  of  fron» 
5  to  7  on  the  undersurface  of  the  leaves,  hatch  in  from  4  to  6  days.  The  larva 
is  said  to  pass  through  5  stages.  The  egg  parasite  Pentarthron  nUnutum  has 
been  observed  to  be  an  important  enemy  at  Orlando,  Fla.  Handpicking  has  been 
successfully  practiced  in  parks  at  Washington,  D.  C,  as  has  the  squeezing  of 
the  leaves  with  gloved  hands.  Paris  green  and  arsenate  of  lead  with  or  with- 
out Bordeaux  mixture  can  be  used  with  little  danger  of  poisoning,  although 
their  use  appears  to  be  undesirable  where  children  have  access  to  the  plants. 

Combating  the  cochylis  and  eudemis  moths,  G.  Dalmasso  (Stag,  8per,  Agr, 
Ital.,  4S  {1010),  No.  7-9,  pp.  598-645) ,— This  is  a  report  of  experimental 
studies  of  remedial  measures  for  these  grapevine  pests,  conducted  at  Milan. 

A  note  on  some  muoedines  observed  on  Cochylis  ambiguella,  G.  Fbon 
(Bui.  Trimest,  8oc,  Mycol.  France,  21  (1911),  No.  4,  pp.  482^-487,  pi.  i).— This 
paper  relates  chiefly  to  Botrytis  l>assiana  (=8picaria  hassiana)  and  8picaria 
verticillioides  n.  sp. 

Observations  on  lamp  traps  for  the  cochylis  moth,  V.  Vebmobel  (Prog. 
Agr.  et  Vit.  (Ed.  VEsUCentre).  S2  (1911),  No.  29,  p.  70;  abs.  in  Intemat.  Inst. 
Agr.  [Rome],  Bui.  Bur.  Agr.  Intel,  and  Plant  Diseases,  2  (1911),  No.  7,  pp.  1819, 
1820). — In  experiments  conducted  by  the  author  an  acetylene  lamp  was  placed 
in  a  tray  at  one  end  of  a  large  closed  room,  60  meters  (164  ft.)  long,  and  after- 
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wards  cochylis  and  eudemls  moths,  which  had  been  bred  in  captivity,  were 
liberated  at  different  distances  from 'the  lamp.  When  liberated  not  more  than 
25  meters  from  the  lamp  the  cochylis  moths  flew  to  the  lamp  and  were  drowned 
in  the  tray;  the  eudemis  moths  seemed  to  be' unaffected  by  the  light  at  that 
distance^  . 

The  potato  moth,  A.  H.  Gockatne  {Jaw.  Neto  Zeal,  Dept  Agr.,  2  {1911), 
Vo.  4,  pp.  179-186,  ftgs,  4). — ^This  is  an  account  of  the  life  history  and  of  control 
measures  for  the  potato  tuber  worm,  a  severe  outbreaic  of  which  was  experi- 
enced in  the  South  Island,  New  Zealand,  the  1011  crop  being  very  materially 
affected  in  certain  localities. 

-The  U^ht  brown  apple  moth  (Tortrix  [Cac»cia]  responsana),  G.  French 
{Jimr,  Dept.  Agr.  Victoria,  10  {1912),  No.  2,  pp.  lll-llS,  fig.  i).— This  moth, 
which  is  found  in  most  parts  of  Victoria,  is  said  to  be  a  very  destructive  insect, 
attacking  almost  any  kind  of  garden  plant,  as  well  as  apples  and  other  fruits. 

The  Microlepidoptera  of  the  vineyard,  F.  Picabd  {Prog.  Agr.  et  Vit.  {Ed. 
rSat  Centre).  S2  {1911),  No.  16,  pp.  44S-469,  pi.  1,  fig.  i).— This  is  a  summarized 
account  of  information  relating  to  the  grapevine  pyralid  {(Enophtira  piUeri- 
ana),  the  cochylis  {Cochylis  amhigueUa) ,  and  the  eudemis  {PolychroHs  hotrana) 
moths. 

The  **  schlaffsucht  *^  of  the  meal  moth  caterpillar.  El  Beblineb  {Ztschr. 
Oetam.  Oetreidew.,  S  {1911),  No.  S,  pp.  63-70). — ^This  paper  reports  experiments 
in  which  the  caterpillars  of  the  meal  moth  were  inoculated,  moistened,  and  fed 
with  the  causative  bacterium.  It  was  found  to  possess  a  high  virulence,  100 
per  cent  mortality  resulting  in  some  instances,  both  when  applied  externally 
and  when  ingested. 

The  Kycetophilidse  of  North  America,  Fart  m,  O.  A.  Johannsen  {Maine 
8ta.  Bui.  190,  pp.  2i9-328,  pis.  5).— In  this  third  part  (E.  S.  R.,  23,  p.  762)  of 
the  author's  work  on  the  fungus  gnats,  the  subfamily  Mycetophilinse  is  dealt 
with.  The  work  includes  tables  for  the  separation  of  the  genera  and  species. 
Xumerous  species  are  described  as  new  to  science. 

**Ab  far  as  known  all  of  the  species  of  this  subfamily  pass  the  earlier  stages 
in  mushrooms  or  decaying  wood.  The  larvse  of  several  species  of  Exechia  and 
of  Mycetophila  are  occasionally  foimd  in  cultivated  mushrooms,  M.  punctata, 
quite  frequently.  This  species  is  also  particularly  common  in  wild  mushrooms, 
at  times  very  few  plants  escaping  infestation.  Mushroom  growers  need  expect 
but  little  trouble  from  these  pests  if  they  will  provide  their  cellars  with  fine 
medi  wire  screena** 

The  identity  of  the  better  known  midge  galls,  E.  P.  Felt  {Ottawa  Nat., 
25  {1912),  No8.  11,  pp.  164-167;  12,  pp.  181-188) .—This  is  a  descriptive  list  of 
some  of  the  earlier  named  species  of  cecidomyida 

New  West  Indian  gall  midges,  E.  P.  Felt  {Ent.  News,  23  {1912),  No.  4,  pp. 
17S-177). — In  this  paper  the  author  describes  as  new  to  science  Bruggmanniella 
pigoniit,  reared  from  the  stems  of  Pisonia  nigricans;  Mycodiplosis  pulvinaria^, 
the  larv»  of  which  were  found  preying  upon  PtUvinaria  pyriformis;  Arthroo 
nodaa  meridionalis,  reared  from  Eriophyes  galls,  including  galls  of  Eriophyes 
gossppU  on  Sea  Island  cotton;  and  Hypcrdiplosis  producta,  reared  from  what 
presomably  were  mite  galls  in  the  inflorescence  of  Btachytarpha  jamaicensis. 
All  were  from  St  Vincent  Island. 

Second  contribution  to  the  knowledge  of  the  Brazilian  species  of  Simn- 
Uxun^  A.  LuTZ  {Mem.  Inst.  Oswaldo  Cruz,  2  {1910),  No.  2,  pp.  213-267,  pis.  4).— 
In  this  second  paper  (E.  S.  R.,  23,  p.  762),  which  is  principally  systematic,  17 
species  are  described  as  new  to  science. 

Br.  A.  Ziutz's  studies  of  Brazilian  SimuliidsB,  F.  Knab  {Proc.  Ent.  8oc. 
Wash^  13  {1911),  No.  3,  pp.  172-179).— -The  first  part  of  the  work  reviewed  in 
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tbis  paper  bas  been  previously  noted  (E.  S.  R.,  23,  p.  762) ;  tbe  second  part  la 
noted  above. 

The  evolution  of  Trypanosoma  evansi  through  the  fly:  Tabanus  and 
Stomoxys,  F.  S.  H.  Baldbey  (Jour.  Trap,  Vet.  8ci,,  6  (1911),  A'o.  S,  pp.  271-282, 
pis.  2), — In  the  observations  reported  many  hundreds  of  flies  were  used  and 
500  slides  examined,  and  in  no  case  was  development  of  the  parasite  further 
advanced  than  in  the  spore  or  piroplasmic  form  observed.  *'This  appears  to 
indicate  that  the  development  was  either  arrested  or  that  the  cycle  is  com- 
pleted in  another  way,  probably  through  the  egg  of  the  fly  or  by  a  second  cycle 
through  a  mammalian  animal.** 

Observations  of  the  tachinid  parasite  of  the  nonne  moth  (Parasetifirena 
segrregata),  F.  Timaettb  (Natuno.  Ztschr.  Forst  u.  Landtc.,  9  (1911),  No.  2,  pp. 
S9-95,  fig.  1). — ^Thls  paper,  which  includes  a  note  by  K.  Escherich,  under  ^hose 
direction  the  studies  were  conducted,  deals  with  the  incubation  period  of  the 
eggs  and  the  entrance  of  the  larvae  into  the  host 

References  are  given  to  literature  on  the  subject 

The  control  of  the  olive  fly  and  Prof.  Lotrionte's  experiments  (Aha.  in 
Intemat.  Inst.  Agr.  [Rome],  Bvl.  Bur.  Agr.  Intel,  and  Plant  Diseases,  2  (1911), 
No.  7,  pp.  18S6-18S8). — ^A  study  made  by  G.  Lotrionte  of  aromas  or  scents  most 
attractive  to  the  olive  fly,  the  influence  of  colored  light,  etc.  is  bere  summarized. 

Glucose  was  found  much  more  attractive  than  molasses.  An  olive  grove  about 
1  kilometer  from  other  olive  groves  and  sprayed  4  or  5  times  with  a  mix- 
ture of  glucose  diluted  with  20  per  cent  of  water  and  2  per  cent  of  copper 
sulphate,  was  scarcely  infected  (0.33  per  cent)  whereas  groves  which  had  not 
been  thus  treated  were  infected  to  an  extent  of  from  9  to  23  per  cent.  All 
olive  trees  treated  with  this  mixture  were  in  excellent  condition,  and  free  from 
sooty  mold  and  from  attack  by  Cycloconium. 

Numbers  and  types  of  bacteria  carried  by  dty  flies,  J.  G.  Torbet  (Jour. 
Infect.  Diseases,  10  (1912),  No.  2,  pp.  166-/77).— "Fifes  examined  up  to  the 
latter  part  of  June  were  free  from  fecal  bacteria  and  carried  a  homogeneous 
flora  of  coccal  forms.  During  July  and  August  there  occurred  periods  in  which 
the  flies  examined  carried  several  millions  of  bacteria,  alternating  with  periods 
in  which  the  number  of  bacteria  were  reduced  to  hundreds.  Tbe  scanty  flora 
probably  indicated  the  advent  of  swarms  of  recently  hatched  flies.  Fecal  bac- 
teria of  the  colon  type  were  flrst  encountered  in  abundance  the  early  part  of 
July.  The  bacteria  in  the  intestines  of  the  fly  were  8.G  times  ns  numerous 
as  on  the  surface  of  the  insects.  On  the  surface  of  the  flies  4he  colon  group 
bacteria  constituted  13.1  per  cent  of  the  total ;  and  within  the  intestine  37.5  per 
cent  of  the  total. 

"Of  the  lactose  fermenters,  Isolated  and  identified,  70.5  per  cent  belonged 
in  the  colon-aerogenes  group  and  20.5  per  cent  in  the  acidi  lactici  group.  Fif- 
teen cultures  of  streptococci,  isolated  and  identified,  were  distributed  among 
the  equinus,  fecalis,  and  salivarius  groups.  There  were  none  of  the  pyogenes 
type.  The  most  important  isolations  were  3  cultures  of  B.  paratyphosus. 
Type  A. 

"  Bacteria  of  the  paracolon  type  causing  a  final  intense  alkaline  reaction  in 
litmus  milk  and  fermenting  only  certain  monosaccharids  were  frequently  en- 
countered during  August." 

Contribution  to  the  knowledge  of  the  biology  of  European  rat  fleas 
(Ceratophyllus  fasciatus),  N.  n.  Swellengrebel  (Arch.  8chiffs  u.  Tropen 
Syg-,  16  (1912),  No.  6,  pp.  169-182,  figs.  -}).— The  author's  studies  are  presented 
under  the  following  headings :  Distribution  of  fleas  in  the  docks  and  other  parts 
of  Amsterdam,  feeding  experiments  with  the  blood  of  man  and  the  rat, 
longcvily  of  unfed  fleas,  destruction  of  fleas,  and  personal  prophylaxia 
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IMsciusion  on  the  spread  of  plague,  C.  J.  Martin  (Brit,  Med.  Jour.,  1911, 
No,  9654,  pp.  1249-1261,  figs.  7). — ^Acconnts  are  given  of  the  transmission  of 
plagoe  bj  fleas,  including  a  report  of  cage  experiments;  experiments  in 
specially  constructed  brick  animal  houses  from  which  fleas  could  be  practically 
excluded ;  the  fftte  of  the  plague  bacillus  in  the  body  of  the  rat  flea,  and  the 
mechanism  by  means  of  which  the  flea  Infects  a  healthy  animal ;  the  approxi- 
mate proportion  of  fleas  in  the  stomachs  wherein  multiplication  of  bacilli  takes 
place;  and  similar  topica 

An  attack  of  Hylesinus  pinlperda  and  H.  minor  in  npper  Dalama,  Sweden, 
T.  Laoerbebo  (Skogsvdrdsfor,  Tidskr.,  1911  Alfndnna  Delen,  No.  11,  pp.  881-^95, 
fig9.  7). — ^An  Illustrated  account  of  the  injury  caused  by  these  scolytids.  In- 
cluding a  bibliography  of  12  titles. 

The  southern  pine  beetle  and  its  control,  W.  E.  Hinds  {Alahama  Col.  8ta. 
Ore.  15,  pp.  48-^8,  figs.  4). — ^Thls  circular  embodies  most  of  the  information 
T^ating  to  Dendroctonu9  frontalis  given  in  Farmers'  Bulletin  476  (E.  S.  R.,  26, 
p.  476).  together  with  other  data.  This  pest  is  causing  the  death  of  pine  trees 
of  various  species  in  increasing  numbers,  in  Alabama. 

The  movement  of  the  Ueadcan  cotton  boll  weevil  in  1011,  W.  D.  Huntes 
iU.  8.  Dept.  Agr.,  Bur.  Ent.  Cire.  146,  pp.  4,  fig.  i).— During  the  season  of  1911 
the  boll  weevil  was  greatly  reduced  in  numbers  throughout  its  entire  range,  as 
the  result  of  a  combination  of  climatic  Influences  extending  over  a  period  of 
about  3  years.  So  unfavorable  were  the  conditions  that  the  insect  was  exter- 
minated in  an  area  covering  about  23.000  square  miles  in  the  northwestern 
portion  of  Texas  and  the  western  portion  of  Oklahoma. 

Notwithstanding  this  great  reduction  in  1911,  considerable  advance  was  made 
to  the  East  and  North  when  the  dispersion  movement  began  in  August.  As  a 
result  of  this  extensive  dispersion  much  of  the  territory  it  had  lost  in  Texas 
and  Oklahoma  was  regained,  and  Florida  became  invaded  for  the  first  time. 

A  map  is  given  which  shows  the  dispersion  of  the  cotton  boll  weevil  from  1892 
to  1911. 

The  Insect  enemies  of  the  cotton  boll  weevil,  W.  D.  Pierce,  R.  A.  Cushman, 
and  C.  E.  Hood  (U.  S.  Dept.  Agr.,  Bur.  Ent.  But.  100,  pp.  99,  pis.  S,  figs.  26). — 
The  authors'  investigations  are  here  presented  in  3  parts,  part  1  (pp.  12-39) 
dealing  with  the  status  of  the  cotton  boll  weevil  and  its  enemies;  part  2  (pp. 
3^-83)  with  the  biological  complex;  and  part  3  (pp.  83-96)  with  the  economic 
application.    A  bibliography  of  54  titles  is  appended. 

The  authors  consider  the  control  of  the  boll  weevil  by  insect  enemies  to  be 
sufficiently  great  to  give  it  a  high  rank  in  the  struggle  against  the  pest.  "A 
considerable  portion  of  the  insect  control  would  not  be  accomplished  by  any 
other  factor;  hence  It  is  by  no  means  to  be  neglected.  The  number  of  species 
of  insects  attacking  the  developing  stages  Is  49.  The  control  In  any  given  place 
consists  of  the  combined  work  of  several  different  species.  Places  having  the 
largest  number  of  controlling  insects  have  the  highest  percentage  of  control. 
In  many  places  insect  control  is  considerably  greater  than  climatic  control  or 
than  any  other  class  of  factors.  The  average  insect  control  is  20  per  cent  of 
all  immature  stages  or  two-fifths  of  the  entire  natural  control. 

"The  cotton  leaf-worm  is  a  valuable  enemy  of  the  boll  weevil  when  it 
defoliates  the  cotton  after  September  1,  a  date  beyond  which  new  squares  can . 
not  be  expected  to  mature.    It  kills  many  weevils  by  starvation,  kills  many 
others  while  consuming  the  squares,  and  finally  forces  a  premature  hibernation 
which  is  generally  fatal. 

"The  amount  of  control  due  to  the  various  factors  at  work  in  any  given 
place  should  be  increased  if  pos^ble.    Parasites  can  be  introduced  into  new 
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fields.  In  order  to  prevent  serious  injury  to  cotton,  tlie  mortality  of  the  weevil 
should  be  above  90  per  cent.  It  has  averaged  over  57  per  cent  for  4  years  and 
has  reached  almost  100  per  cent  several  times.  While  climatic  influences  occa- 
sionally bring  the  control  above  90  per  cent,  they  can  not  be  regulated  or  in 
any  way  directly  utilized.  .  .  . 

"  The  parasites  and  predators  which  attack  the  boll  weevil  are  native  insects, 
already  pres^it  in  a  given  territory  before  the  weevil  arrives.  .  .  .  The  weeds 
surrounding  the  cotton  fields  contain  many  weevils  which  are  harboring  multl- . 
tudes  of  available  parasites.  These  parasites  may  be  Induced  to  attack  the 
boll  weevil  by  the  timely  elimination  of  their  native  hosts.  This  leads  to  the 
recommendation  that  planters  cut  the  weeds  adjoining  the  cotton  fields*  along 
the  roadsides,  turn  rows,  and  fences  about  the  time  of  the  maturing  of  the 
crop.  It  also  leads  to  the  recommendation  that  a  field  adjoining  the  cotton  be 
used  as  a  pasture  or  hay  field,  and  that  this  field  be  mowed  early  in  the  fall. 
The  usual  haying  will  also  bring  about  the  same  result — ^namely,  the  elimina- 
tion of  other  plants  harboring  weevils  which  attract  the  parasites  needed  in 
the  cotton  patch.  ... 

"The  cultural  methods  of  controlling  the  cotton  boll  weevil  are  the  most 
favorable  methods  of  cotton  culture  from  the  parasitic  standpoint  .  .  .  The 
fact  that  many  more  parasites  are  reared  in  hanging  squares  than  in  fallen 
squares  makes  it  desirable  in  humid  regions  to  have  many  of  the  hanging 
squares  in  a  field  in  order  to  serve  as  a  nursery  of  parasites  for  the  weevils  in 
and  fallen  squares.  .  .  . 

"Any  step  which  will  diminish  the  number  of  weevils  and  not  diminish  the 
number  of  parasites  in  a  field  will  of  course  increase  the  percentage  of  parasites 
present.  The  most  Important  step  of  this  kind  is  the  collection  of  infested 
squares  and  placing  them  in  cages  with  a  screen  through  which  the  weevils  can 
not  escape  but  the  parasites  can.  Ant  colonies  may  be  Introduced  into  the 
fields  in  boxes  of  fresh  manure." 

A  weevil  (iEslotes  leucurus)  destructive  to  pine  trees  (Finns  halepensis), 
W.  W.  Feogoatt  (Agr,  Gaz.  N.  8,  Wales,  2S  (1912),  No.  i,  pp.  55,  56,  pi.  1).— 
It  is  stated  that  this  weevil  is  destroying  every  pine  tree  in  an  av^iue  in  the 
neighborhood  of  Strathfield. 

Historical  notes  on  the  causes  of  bee  diseases,  E.  F.  Phillips  and  G.  F. 
White  (U.  8.  Dept  Agr.,  Bur.  EnU  Bui.  98,  pp.  96).— This  bulletin  reviews 
papers  relating  to  the  etiology  of  bee  diseases,  in  chronological  order.  The 
purpose  of  the  bulletin  is  to  assist  bee  keepers  in  obtaining  a  proper  under- 
standing of  the  work  done  by  the  various  investigators. 

Descriptions  of  two  new  genera  and  six  new  species  of  parasitic  Hymen- 
optera,  A.  B.  Gahan  (Proc.  Ent.  8oc.  Wash.,  14  (1912),  No.  1,  pp.  2-^).— The 
new  species  here  described  include  Allorhogas  gallioola  n.  g.  and  n.  sp.,  reared 
from  cynlpid  twig  galls  on  Quercus  pinifolia  from  which  the  moth  8ynanthedon 
scitula  was  reared  and  on  which  it  is  thought  to  be  parasitic;  Sunaldis  incisa 
n.  sp.,  taken  from  cages  in  which  the  Hessian  fly  was  being  reared  and  on 
which  it  is  possibly  parasitic ;  Ditropinotus  flavicoxus  n.  sp.,  taken  from  a  room 
in  which  quantities  of  insect^inf ested  meal  and  other  ground  feed  was  stored ; 
Agromyzaphagus  detrimentosus  n.  g.  and  n.  sp.,  reared  from  the  puparia  of 
an  agromyzid  fly,  probably  Leucopis  nigricorrUs;  and  Eoplogryon  kansasensis 
n.  sp.,  taken  from  a  cage  in  which  experiments  with  the  Hessian  fly  were  being 
carried  on. 

The  cotton  leaf  blister  mite  in  Barbados  (Agr.  News  [Barhados},  11 
{1912),  Nos.  258,  p.  90;  259,  p.  106). — ^It  is  stated  that  Eriophyes  gossypii,  first 
discovered  in  Barbados  on  February  27,  1912,  infests  an  area  which  inchidecp 
a  strip  some  2  or  3  miles  wide  along  the  westward  coast  for  a  distance  of  18 
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mUes^  the  southern  limit  apparently  being  about  4  miles  sontheast  of  Bridge- 
town. A  committee  has  been  appointed  by  the  government  of  the  island  to 
investigate  and  report  upon  the  steps  that  should  be  taken  to  stamp  out  the 
pest. 

Insecticides:  Mixtures  and  recipes  for  use  against  insects  in  the  field, 
the  orchard,  the  garden,  and  the  house,  H.  Maxwell-Lefbot  {Agr,  Research 
Inst  Pusa  [India]  Bui.  23,  1911,  pp.  22,  pis.  11).— A  popular  account  including 
illnstratlons  of  spraying  apparatus  and  of  the  author's  mosquito  trap. 

FOODS— HUMAN  NUTBITION. 

The  bacteriology  of  eggs  and  egg  products  with  special  reference  to 
BadUas  coU,  O.  Maubeb  {Kansas  8ta.  Bui.  180,  pp.  555-nS-*4).— Eggs  were  ex- 
amined for  the  presence  of  B.  coli,  the  work  being  undertaken  as  a  part  of  a 
study  of  the  economic  aspects  of  the  egg  Industry  and  particularly  with  ref- 
erence to  the  deterioration  of  frozen  and  desiccated  e^;s. 

Sixty  fresh  dean  eggs  from  30  different  hens,  the  eggs  being  collected  twice 
a  day  from  trap  nests,  50  eggs  obtained  from  local  farms,  and  25  dirty  eggs 
obtained  from  a  packing  house  were  used.  "  These  [dirty]  ^gs  were  at  least 
3  weeks  old,  and  were  fairly  covered  with  droppinga"  The  colon  bacilli  were 
absent  from  the  contents  of  all  the  eggs  studied  and  from  the  shells  of  about 
77  per  cent  of  the  clean  eggs,  and  from  82  per  cent  of  the  farm  eggs,  but  were 
found  on  the  shells  of  all  of  the  dirty  eggs. 

Bxperiments  were  made  under  a  variety  of  conditions,  including  low  tempera- 
ture, with  eggs  smeared  with  feces  (fecal  bacteria)  and  egg  and  with  a  sus- 
pension of  B.'  prodigiosus.  In  general,  the  results  indicated  that  the  micro- 
organisms under  consideration  did  not  penetrate  the  unbroken  sh^s  of  the 
eggs. 

Experiments  also  showed  that  concentrated  egg  albumin  did  not  exercise  any 
bactericidal  action  upon  B,  ooU,  a  result  in  harmony  with  that  of  other  in- 
vestigators. "  Indeed,  the  presence  of  large  numbers  of  colon  bacilli  in  frozen 
and  desiccated  eggs  would  be  Impossible  if  the  egg  possessed  bactericidal 
properties  for  this  organism. 

**  It  seems,  therefore,  that  the  only  explanation  we  can  give  for  the  absence 
of  B.  coli  from  fresh  eggs  and  from  the  oviduct  is  the  lymphoid  structure  of 
the  mucosa  of  the  oviduct.  This  probably  causes  the  removal,  by  leucocytic 
activity,  of  colon  bacilli  which  have  reached  the  oviduct,  together  with  other 
intestinal  organisms." 

In  general,  the  author  concludes  that  fecal  matter,  which  owing  to  the  way 
they  are  handled  comes  in  contact  with  the  ^g  contents  when  they  are  broken 
and  the  yolk  and  white  separated,  is  the  source  of  the  large  number  of  colon 
bacilli  often  present  In  egg  preparations. 

**  The  bacterial  content  of  canned  eggs  may  be  greatly  reduced  by  separating 
only  clean  ^gs.  All  soiled  eggs  which  either  directly  or  indirectly  might  give 
rise  to  fecal  contamination  of  the  egg  meat  should  be  utilized  without  separat- 
ing the*  white  from  the  yolk. 

'lln  preparing  such  egg  products]  the  girls  who  break  the  eggs  should  wash 
their  hands  whenever  they  come  in  contact  with  the  contents  of  bad  eggs  or 
with  other  contaminating  material  The  wash  water  should  be  used  only  once ; 
taideed,  a  pail  with  water  in  which  the  girls  frequently  wash  their  hands 
makeiEi  matters  worse.  The  cups  into  which  the  eggs  are  broken,  and  all  other 
utensils  that  come  in  contact  with  the  egg  meat,  should  be  washed  in  clean 
water  whenever  touched  by  contaminating  material.  These  should  not  have 
any  crevices,  comers,  etc.,  where  material  may  accumulate,  but  should  be  as 
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smootli  as  possible.  Glass  cups  are  best.  Live  steam  should  be  applied  liber- 
ally to  sterilize  utensils,  etc 

"  The  room  in  which  the  eggs  are  broken  should  be  as  cool  as  it  can  possibly 
be  kept  without  making  the  inmates  uncomfortable.  The  cleaner  the  room 
and  everything  in  it,  the  fewer  bacteria  the«product  prepared  in  it  will  contain. 
The  egg  meat  should  be  transferred  to  the  freezing  room  as  soon  as  possible." 

A  discussion  of  the  healthfulness  of  frozen  and  desiccated  eggs  and  of 
the  need  and  value  of  bacteriolo^cal  methods  of  Judging  them,  O.  Maubeb 
(Kansas  8ta,  BtU.  180,  pp.  345-^59), — In  connection  with  a  summary  of  data 
regarding  the  bacterial  contamination  of  egg  products,  experiments  were  made 
on  the  effects  of  heating  such  eggs  for  varying  periods  of  time  to  65,  70,  and 
75**  0.,  In  a  water-jacketed  oven. 

When  samples  were  heated  to  76''  the  solubility  of  the  goods  was  rapidly 
decreased. 

With  regard  to  wholesomeness,  the  author  concludes  that  "  in  the  absence  of 
physical  signs  of  decomposition,  there  is  no  danger  of  poisonings  or  bacterial 
infections  through  egg  products. 

"  Bacteriological  methods  for  Judging  the  healthfulness  of  egg  preparations 
are  unnecessary  %nd  Inapplicable. 

"The  sanitary  conditions  under  which  frozen  and  desiccated  eggs  are  pro- 
duced can  not  be  Judged  by  our  present  bacteriological  methods,  because  the 
bacterial  content  of  egg  preparations  is  subject  to  great  seasonal  and  local 
variations. 

"  Factory  inspection  should  oiforce  sanitary*  methods  of  production  and 
should  exclude  from  the  frozen  and  desiccated  products  all  eggs  that  are  not 
admitted  to  the  market  in  the  shell.  .  .  • 

"  The  bacterial  content  of.  desiccated  eggs  can,  by  keeping  them  for  from  1 
to  2  hours  at  65  to  70*",  be  greatly  reduced  without  decreasing  their  solubility 
very  much.  Practical  tests  will  have  to  decide  whether  the  advantages  derived 
from  the  lower  bacterial  content  would  counterbalance  the  disadvantages  aris- 
ing from  the  somewhat  lower  solubility." 

Besides  desiccated  eggs  designed  for  food  similar  goods  are  made  for  trade 
purposes. 

"  In  the  manufacture  of  tanners'  eggs,  the  sound  portion  of  spot-eggs,  eggs 
showing  blood  rlngs»  and  slightly  off-flavored  eggs  are  used.  After  desiccation, 
this  product  can  hardly  be  distinguished,  by  Its  physical  appearance,  from 
first-grade  eggs.  When  one  sees  and  tastes  this  product.  It  seems  a  needless 
waste  that  It  should  be  excluded  from  human  consumption.  Perhaps  future 
researches  will  show  us  that  a  good  many  eggs  which  are  now  prepared  for 
tanners  are  perfectly  healthful  and  fit  for  human  consumption.  .  .  . 

"All  eggs  that  are  really  unfit  for  food,  however,  should  be  denaturlzed,  to 
prevent  unscrupulous  people  from  selling  them  for  food  purposes.  .  .  . 
After  such  eggs  are  sold  to  the  tanners.  It  Is  very  hard  to  keep  track  of  them, 
and  they  may  In  a  roundabout  way  make  their  appearance  In  cheap  restaurants, 
etc.  Denaturlzation  of  such  pr^arations  Is  the  only  sure  way  to  prevent 
their  use  as  food  products.  It  would  easily  be  possible  to  find  a  substance 
which,  when  added  to  tanners'  eggs,  would  serve  as  a  telltale  without  exerting 
a  deleterious  effect  upon  the  leather." 

Proper  handling  of  dressed  poultry,  Mart  E.  PEirnmoTOK  (Butcher^s  Advo- 
cate, 52  (1912),  No.  22,  pp.  11,  12,  dgma.  4).— This  article  Includes  a  descrip- 
tion of  the  refrigerating  plant  used  in  connection  with  the  work  of  the  U.  S. 
Department  of  Agriculture  (E.  S.  R.,  25,  p.  579)  In  a  laboratory  devoted  to  the 
problem  of  handling  poultry,  a  description  of  the  temperature  variations  in 
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refrigerator  cars,  methods  of  packing  and  shipping  poultry,  and  the  changes 
likely  to  afTect  the  birds  during  transportation. 

Bacterial  purification  of  oysters  by  floatingr  in  filtered  artificial  sea  water, 
Fabbk-Domebgttb  iCompt.  Rend.  Acad.  8ci.  [Paris],  154  (^912),  No.  6,  pp. 
SSSSSo). — ^A  description  of  tanks  for  floating  oysters.  Artificial  sea  water  la 
passed  through  the  tanks  in  which  the  oysters  are  placed,  pumped  through  a 
filter,  and  again  passed  into  the  tanks.  In  the  opinion  of  the  author  the  re- 
sults are  practically  the  same  as  those  with  natural  sea  water. 

FloatiniT  oysters  in  filtered  artificial  sea  water,  E.  Bodin  (Compt.  Bend. 
Acad.  Sci.  [Paris],  15k  (1912),  No.  7,  pp.  U6,  447).— An  account  of  tests  made 
with  oysters  floated  in  tanks  similar  to  those  described  in  the  above  article. 

Oysters  may  be  floated  in  such  tanks  for  a  month  without  losing  their  vitality 
or  good  appearance.  Slight  changes  In  flavor  may  take  place  after  one  week. 
As  a  method  of  bacterial  purification,  the  method  Is  considered  as  satisfactory 
as  fioatlng  in  natural  sea  water. 

Cheese  and  its  economical  uses  in  the  diet,  O.  F.  Langwobtht  and  Caroline 
L.  Hunt  (17.  8.  Dept.  Agr.,  Farmers*  Bui.  487,  pp.  40). — This  popular  sum- 
mary includes  data  regarding  cheese  making,  the  care  of  cheese  in  the  home, 
and  the  flavor  of  cheese,  descAbes  the  kinds  of  cheese  used'  in  American 
homes,  and  discusses  the  food  value  of  cheese,  Its  composition,  nutritive  value, 
and  cost  as  compared  with  other  foods.  Its  digestibility,  Its  use  in  the  diet,  and 
the  making  of  bills  of  fare  with  cheese  as  the  central  food*. 

Directions  are  given  for  preparing  homemade  cheeses  and  a  large  number  of 
cheese  dishes  of  different  sorts,  which  have  been  studied  experimentally. 

The  widespread  belief  that  cheese  is  not  thoroughly  digested  and  that  it  is 
often  a  cause  of  physiological  disturbance  is  not  substantiated  by  the  experi- 
mental data  summarized  in  this  bulletin. 

As  a  whole,  the  bulletin  calls  attention  to  the  high  nutritive  value  of  cheese 
and  the  possibility  of  using  It  in  many  way& 

Kafir  com  flour  bread,  G.  Dillon  (Narihwest.  Miller,  90  {1912),  No.  2,  pp. 
79,  SO,  ffgs.  4)' — ^A  description  of  baking  tests  made  by  students  of  the  Kansas 
Agricultural  College  in  1911.  Various  recipes  for  breads,  cakes,  etc.,  were 
studied  experimentally,  white  durra  flour,  black-hull  Kaflr  flour,  white  durra 
meal,  and  black-hull  Kaflr  meal  being  tested. 

The  only  difference  noted  between  the  white  and  the  black-hull  flours,  or  the 
corresponding  meals,  was  the  darker  color  of  the  black-hull  products.  In  bread 
making  it  was  found  that  these  meals  and  white  flour  1 : 1, 1 : 2,  or  2 : 1  all  made 
fairly  satisfactory  loaves,  though  a  mixture  containing  the  highest  proportions 
of  white  flour  made  the  lightest  bread. 

"  The  meal  makes  a  good  substitute  for  com  meal,  as  It  can  be  used  in  prac- 
tkslly  every  case  that  com  meal  Is  used.  When  the  meal  is  used  alone,  more 
liquid  is  required  to  mix  it,  and  it  lacks  sufficient  gluten  to  hold  together.  It 
also  is  rather  harsh  and  flat  tasting  when  used  by  Itself,  but  when  mixed  with 
wheat  flour  the  flavor  is  pleasant  The  wheat  flour  also  supplies  the  gluten, 
which  makes  its  use  much  more  successful.  In  most  cases  a  mixture  of  two  of 
meal  to  one  of  flour  is  good  and  in  nearly  all  cases  a  mixture  of  '  half  and  half ' 
Is  successful." 

Coffee  and  coffee  substiLtutes  (Quart.  Bui.  Bd.  Health  N.  H.,  1  (1912),  No. 
1-2,  p.  S). — ^Analyses  are  reported  of  various  coffee  mixtures  and  coffee  sub- 
stitutes. 

**  Incidentally  It  is  of  interest  to  note  the  difference  between  the  now  well- 
known  non-coffee  containing  coffee  substitutes  and  the  newer  coffee-cereal  mix- 
tures. In  that,  whereas  the  former  consist  mainly  or  wholly  of  bran,  worth  in 
most  cases  not  over  3  or  4  cts.  a  pound  at  the  most,  the  cereal  or  leguminous 
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portion  of  the  latter  is  apt  to  represent  the  whole  berry,  rather  than  mere 
refuse." 

rood  analyses  No.  XXX VH,  H.  P.  Cady  and  Jackson  (BuL  Kana.  Bd. 
Health,  8  (1912),  No,  S,  pp.  59-63). — ^Analyses  of  miscellaneous  food  materials 
are  reported. 

[Food  inspection  and  other  pure  food  and  drug  topics],  E.  F.  Ladd  and 
Alma  K.  Johnson  (North  Dakota  &ta.  Spec.  Bui,  2  (1912),  No.  1,  pp.  16, 
fig.  1). — Chemical  preservatives,  coal-tar  dyes,  and  other  questions  are  con- 
sidered and  data  reported  r^^rding  the  examination  of  miscellaneous  food 
products. 

A  paper  by  R.  E.  Remington  on  the  protein  content  of  vinegar  gives  analyses 
of  vinegars,  malt  vinegars,  and  sugar  vinegar,  and  a  determination  of  protein 
in  fresh  juice  expressed  from  Jonathan  apples.  The  filtered  apple  Juice,  pre- 
served for  several  weeks,  yielded  0.007  per  cent  nitrogen,  corresponding  to 
0.044  per  cent  protein.  The  analytical  data  are  discussed  with  refer^ce  to 
vinegar  standards. 

If  further  work  should  confirm  the  authors'  report,  **  and  the  protein  content 
in  nonsugar  solids  in  cider  vinegar  be  found  to  lie  within  comparatively  narrow 
limits,  i.  e.,  0.8  per  cent  to  1.5  per  cent,  this  d^ermination  will  furnish  a  simple 
means  of  detecting  adulteration  of  cid^  vinegar  with  grain  or  molasses  vinegar, 
on  the  one  hand  by  high  protein  content,  and  with  distilled  vinegar  on  the  other 
by  low  protein  content." 

L.  A.  Congdon  reports  a  study  of  the  coating  and  polishing  of  rice.  His 
conclusions  follow : 

"The  principal  reason  that  rice  is  coated  is  for  covering  up  poorer  grade 
and  quality. 

"  Rice  is  said  to  be  prepared  commercially  by  a  polishing  process,  in  which 
glucose,  1/1,000,  and  talc,  1/3,000  part  of  the  whole,  are  added.  Paraffin  and 
rice  starch  are  sometimes  used  in  place  of  glucose  and  talc. 

"Rice  may  be  said  to  be  coated  with  talc,  glucose,  and  rice  starch  if  the 
percentage  of  solids  in  the  washings  of  the  rice  is  above  1  per  .cent,  and  the 
percentage  of  ash  in  washings  is  above  1/10  of  a  per  cent 

"Rice  may  be  said  to  be  coated  with  glucose  and  rice  starch  if  the  per- 
centage of  solids  in  the  washings  of  the  rice  is  above  1  per  cent,  and  the 
percentage  of  ash  in  the  washings  is  below  1/10  of  a  per  cent 

"Rice  may  be  said  to  be  uncoated  or  not  polished  to  any  degree  if  the 
percentage  of  solids  is  below  1  per  cent  in  the  washings,  and  the  percentage 
of  ash  in  the  washings  is  below  1/10  of  a  per  cent ;  provided  the  rice  has  been 
tested  for  a  coating  of  paraffin.  Paraffin  was  found  in  1  sample  to  the  amount 
of  0,260  per  cent" 

[Food  inspection  and  other  pure  food  and  drug  topics],  E.  F.  Laod  and 
Alma  K.  Johnson  (North  Dakota  Bta.  Spec.  Bui.,  1  (1911),  No.  39,  pp.  .^oS- 
468,  flga.  2). — Results  of  the  examination  of  a  number  of  samples  of  miscel- 
laneous food  products,  beverages,  and  sugar  beets  are  r^orted,  and  various  food 
topics  discussed. 

Twenty-sixth  annual  report  of  the  Ohio  Dairy  and  Food  Commissioner, 
S.  B.  Stbode  (Ann.  Rpt.  Ohio  Dairy  and  Food  Comr.,  26  (1911),  pp.  117,  pis. 
3) . — ^A  report  of  legislation,  recommendations,  prosecutions,  inspections,  analyses 
of  miscellaneous  food  products,  and  similar  data. 

[A  summary  of  the  work  of  the  food  and  dairy  commission  for  the  year 
ending  June  30,  1911]  (Ann.  Rpt.  Food  and  Dairy  Comr.  S.  Dak.,  11  (1911)^ 
pp.  111). — Inspections,  prosecutions,  and  analyses  made  are  reported  and  a  sum- 
mary of  the  publications  of  the  commission  included. 
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laws  of  Kaflsachasetts  pertaining  to  the  busineBS  of  slaughtering  (Bos- 
ton: State  Bd.  Health,  1911,  pp.  12). — A  summary  of  the  laws  regulating 
slanghterlng  in  Massachusetts^  witji  special  reference  to  the  changes  required 
by  the  acts  of  1011. 

The  progress  of  international  commerce  in  perishable  foodstuffs,  H.  Hitieb 
'{Ann.  G^gr.,  21  (1912),  No.  116,  pp.  109-117).— A  summary  of  the  develop- 
ment of  commerce  In  perishable  goods,  with  special  reference  to  conditions  on 
the  continent  of  Europe. 

Oas  and  electric  cooking  (Jovr.  Qas  Lighting,  118  (1912),  No.  2551,  pp.  17, 
28). — ^An  account  of  tests  made  In  England. 

The  initial  cost  of  an  electric  cooker  and  installation  is  reckoned  as  75  per 
cent  more  than  that  of  a*  gas  cooker.  Omparative  tests  were  made  of  the 
cost  of  boiling  water  and  baking  sirloin  of  beef,  cakes,  etc.  In  all  cases  the 
cost  of  fuel  was  found  to  be  greater  with  the  electric  cooker  than  with  gas. 
In  the  sirloin  of  beef  the  loss  by  evaporation  was  13  per  cent  with  the  electric, 
and  16  per  cent  with  the  gas,  cooker.  In  boiling  1  qt.  water  it  was  found  that 
the  electric  cooker  required  12  minutes  longer  than  the  gas  ring,  and  that  the 
electricity  required  cost  0.5  ct  more  than  the  gas. 

A  gas  cooker  of  novel  construction  {Jour.  Oas  Lighting,  117  (1912),  No. 
2550,  pp.  870,  871,  figs.  4). — ^The  oven  here  described  is  built  with  2  metal  walls 
with  an  air  space  between,  the  gas  heating  the  air  in  the  latter.  It  is  claimed 
that  as  there  Is  no  gas  burning  in  the  oven  spurting  fat  will  not  come  In  con- 
tact with  the  flames  and  cause  a  disagreeable  smell,  and  that  since  the  oven  is 
enclosed  the  loss  through  evaporation  during  cooking  will  be  less  than  in  the 
ordinary  oven.  Temperature  and  cooking  tests  are  given  which,  according  to 
the  autlior,  indicate  the  economy  of  a  cooker  of  this  description. 

The  conditions  of  nourishment  of  pupils  in  Uunlch  public  schools,  K. 
Offenheiheb  and  W.  Landaueb  (MUnchen.  Med.  Wchnschr,,  58  (1911),  No.  J^, 
pp.  2218-2220;  59,  (1912),  No.  IS,  pp.  705,  706,  dgm.  i).— The  first  of  these 
articles  reports  u  study  of  the  physical  condition  of  school  children  in  2  public 
schools  in  Munich,  one  in  a  district  populated  mainly  by  day  laborers,  and  the 
other  in  a  district  including  some  families  in  more  easy  circumstances.  Age, 
general  condition,  weight,  height,  chest,  and  upper  arm  measurements  were 
noted*  and  the  relation  between  height  and  body  weight  of  each  child  was  calcu- 
lated. Comparing  the  figures  thus  obtained  with  those  commonly  accepted  as 
standard  for  children  of  various  ages,  the  authors  found  that  the  children  in 
both  the  schools  investigated,  but  notably  in  that  in  the  poorer  section  of  the 
city,  were  on  the  average  decidedly  below  normal. 

The  second  article  is  an  answer  to  criticisms  called  out  by  the  deductions 
that  the  children  here  studied  were  necessarily  undernourished.  The  authors 
suggest  the  distinction  between  quantitative  and  qualitative  undernourishment 
and  discuss  the  most  satisfactory  means  of  determining  general  physical  devel- 
opment from  physical  measurements  and  similar  topics. 

Second  6xi>erimental  march  to  investigate  the  amount  of  food  required 
by  men  on  active  service  (Jour.  Roy.  Army  Med.  Corps,  17  (1911),  No.  6,  pp. 
C2^-S4S). — ^The  march  here  reported  was  made  in  August,  1910.  It  lasted  13 
days,  included  men  and  officers,  and  was  in  every  way  comparable  with  the 
previous  march  (E.  S.  R.,  25,  p.  266).  The  men  returned  to  the  same  camp 
each  night  Physical  measurements  were  taken  every  morning  under  condi- 
tions as  nearly  uniform  as  possible  The  weather  conditions  were  hardly 
better  than  during  the  first  march,  while  the  character  of  the  roads  was  worse. 

The  ration  was  varied  somewhat  from  that  of  the  first  march,  bacon  and 
dieeae  being  substituted  for  part  of  the  meat  in  different  quantities  during  dif- 
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ferent  periods  of  the  march.  The  ration  of  Jam  was  increased  and  pickles 
were  added,  but  this  latter  addition  was  not  appreciated  by  the  men.  The  total 
ration  provided  142  gm.  of  protein  per  man  per  day  during  the  first  week,  and 
175  gm.  during  the  second  week  of  the  march.  The  average  energy  supplied  was 
4,511  calories  per  man  per  day.  The  total  muscular  work,  external  and  internal, 
was  calculated  as  3,989  calories  per  man  per  day,  an  amount  practically  identi* 
cal  with  that  noted  during  the  previous  march. 

The  weight  curves  show  an  average  gain  during  the  first  few  days,  next  a 
slight  fall,  followed  by  a  second  gain,  and  a  second  smaller  fall.  Instead  of 
an  average  loss  such  as  appeared  during  the  previous  year,  there  was  an  aver- 
age gain  of  0.16  kg.  In  the  weight  of  the  m«i  at  the  end  of  the  march.  They 
showed  no  symptoms  of  underfeeding,  as  in  the  previous  case,  and  considered 
their  diet  in  every  way  adequate. 

In  the  opinion  of  the  committee,  a  ration  furnishing  4,500  calories  of  energy 
per  man  per  day,  and  containing  a  larger  proportion  of  fat  and  sugar  than  that 
found  in  the  present  ration,  should  be  adopted  by  the  British  Army. 

It  is  stated  that  the  nitrogen  balance  of  2  of  the  officers  during  the  second 
experimental  march  will  be  published  later. 

The  disappearance  of  beri-beri  from  the  Philippine  (native)  scoatSy  W.  P. 
Chamberlain  {MUitary  Surg.,  28  {1911),  No.  5,  pp.  509-522).— During  the  year 
1910  changes  were  made  in  the  rations  for  Philippine  scouts  which  slightly  pre- 
ceded the  change  which  was  effected  in  the  general  Philippine  ration.  This 
preliminary  change  did  not  substitute  unpolished  for  polished  rlce^  but  reduced 
the  amount  of  polished  rice,  substituting  for  it  legumes,  ginger  root,  and 
various  native  vegetables.  Aside  from  the  change  in  the  diet,  conditions  among 
the  Philippine  scouts  remained  practically  the  same  as  those  in  other  native 
troops. 

The  health  sbeet  of  the  scouts  showed  no  remarkable  changes  except  the 
disappearance  of  beri-beri.  The  Board  for  the  Study  of  Tropical  Diseases  as 
They  Exist  in  the  Philippine  Islands,  which  suggested  the  change,  t>elieves  that 
the  disappearance  of  the  disease  Is  due  to  the  substitution  of  other  vegetables 
for  part  of  the  i)o]ished  rice.  It  does  not  hold  that  this  contradicts  the  polished 
rice  theory  of  beri-beri,  but  rather  that  it  supports  it,  the  substitution  of  vege- 
tables for  part  of  the  polished  rice  in  its  opinion  furnishing  necessary  mineral 
matters  lacking  in  the  polished  rice. 

Beport  of  the  XT.  S.  Army  Board  for  the  Study  of  Tropical  Diseases  as 
They  Exist  in  the  Philippine  Islands,  W.  P.  Chambeslain,  H.  D.  Bloom- 
BEBGH,  and  E.  B.  Veddeb  (Military  Surg.,  28  (1911),  No.  J^,  pp.  44M52).— Data 
are  summarized  regarding  the  disappearance  of  beri-beri  from  the  native  Philip- 
pine scouts  which  followed  a  change  in  ration.  The  preparation  of  rice  of  dif- 
ferent sorts  is  discussed  and  some  data  presented  regarding  the  experimental 
work  with  poultry  on  rice  in  relation  to  the  development  of  polyneuritis^ 

The  influence  of  fat  in  the  food  upon  the  body  fat  of  carp,  J.  Kdino,  A. 
Thienemann,  and  R.  I^imprich  (Ztschr.  Untersuch.  Nahr.  u.  QenuasnUl.,  23 
(1912),  No.  5,  pp.  177-197). — Among  the  conclusions  drawn  as  the  result  of 
these  investigations  were  that  feeds  with  a  high  fat  content  produced  a  high 
fat  content  in  the  flesh  of  fish.  Phytosterin  was  not  detected  In  the  body  ffet. 
The  nature  of  the  food  fftt  or  its  cleavage  products  affected  the  taste  of  the 
fish,  and  in  certain  cases  it  became  unpalatable.  Analyses  of  the  experimental 
animals  and  of  several  other  species  of  fish  are  reported. 

The  condition  of  the  liver  as  influenced  by  various  kinds  of  food  fats, 
S.  S.  Chalatow  (Arch.  Path.  Anat.  u.  Physiol.  [Virchow],  207  (1912).  No.  S, 
pp.  452-469).— The  author  ted  rabbits  and  white  rats  on  diets  consisting  in 
different  instances  of  sunflower  seed  oil,  beef  tallow,  liver  fat,  ox  brain,  and 
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JCS  yolk,   the    experiment  being  continued   for   periods  of   several   months 
each. 

The  most  common  phenomena  which  occurred  in  all  of  the  experiments  was 
that  in  the  first  period  after  the  beginning  of  the  feeding  the  liver  of  the 
animals  became  filled  with  greater  or  less  quantities  of  fatty  substances  With 
continued  feeding  of  the  same  materials  the  fat  masses  in  the  liver  not  only 
did  not  increase,  but,  on  the  contrary,  became  gradually  smaller  and  finally 
dioippeared  entirely. 

The  various  fats  did  not  produce  the  same  effects  in  the  animals.  Whereas, 
according  to  the  author,  the  liver  disposed  of  sunflower  seed  oil,  liver  fat,  and 
beef  tallow  witli  considerable  ease,  and  feeding  these  substances  produced  no 
serious  changes  in  the  liver,  feeding  with  egg  yolk  and  ox  brain  brought  about, 
in  all  cases,  noticeable  and  generally  similar  pathological  changes  in  the  liver, 
which  Increased  as  the  feeding  periods  lengthened.  From  this  it  may  be  con- 
dnded  tliat  these  changes  were  not  conditioned  by  the  ftits,  but  rather  by  the 
lipoid  substances  (probably  those  of  the  lecithin  group)  which  in  such  cases 
were  filtrated  into  the  liver  c^ls^  together  with  the  neutral  fat,  and  frequently 
surpassed  the  latter  In  amount. 

The  effect  of  the  different  fats  was  not  the  same  on  rabbits  as  on  rats.  This 
difference  in  the  behavior  of  the  2  species  as  regards  the  lipoid  substances 
can,  the  author  believes,  be  attributed  to  the  fact  that  certain  anatomical 
peculiarities  of  the  rabbits  produced  certain  not  yet  understood  fet-mentations 
muler  the  Infiuence  of  which  toxic  modifications  are  produced  out  of  the  lii)old 
sabstances.  In  general,  the  changes  produced  when  rats  were  fed  with  egg 
yolk  were  similar  to  those  taking  place  in  rabbits  fed  with  sunflower  oil, 
liver  fat,  and  beef  tallow. 

Lecithin  and  its  significance,  J.  Nesking  (Intemat.  Beitr.  Path,  ii,  Ther, 
Emahrungssior.  Stoffw.  u.  Verdauungskrank.,  3  (1912),  No,  4,  pp.  455-46i). — 
This  article  is  a  summary  of  the  theories  regarding  the  rdle  of  lecithin  In  nutri- 
tion and  its  therapeutic  use.  The  author  concludes  that  for  the  latter  chemi- 
cally pure  lecithin  is  necessary,  but  that  most  of  the  preparations  commercially 
obtainable  are  of  this  character. 

The  respiration  calorimeter— application  to  the  study  of  problems  of 
vegetable  physiologry,  C.  F.  Lanqwobthy  and  R.  D.  MttNEB  (U,  8.  Dept 
Agr,,  Office  ExpU  Btaa,  Circ.  116,  pp.  3), — ^A  brief  description  Ifi  given  of  the 
large  calorimeter  used  for  experiments  with  man  and  of  a  new  respiration 
calorimeter  of  smaller  size  suitable  for  experiments  with  fruits  and  similar 
products  which  has  recently  been  Installed.  Reference  is  also  made  to  a  micro- 
calorimeter  for  use  In  the  experimental  study  of  very  small  quantities. 

Cecordlng  and  controlling  devices  of  special  construction  Involving  much  that 
is  new  and  original  have  been  used  In  the  construction  of  the  respiration 
calorimeter  designed  for  the  study  of  vegetable  problems,  so  that  the  instrument 
will  l>e  very  largely  automatic  in  operation  and  can  be  operated  at  the  same 
time  and  by  the  same  observers  as  are  employed  upon  experiments  with  man 
in  the  large  calorimeter. 

The  work  which  has  been  done  thus  far  with  ripening  fruit  has  demonstrated 
that  the  respiration  calorimeter  is  fully  as  well  suited  to  the  study  of  certain 
fundamental  problems  of  plant  life  as  to  the  study  of  similar  problems  of 
animal  life. 

The  apparatus  can  also  be  used,  it  seems  safe  to  conclude,  in  studying  such 
problems  as  the  changes  which  take  place  when  meat  or  cheese  or  other  similar 
products  are  cured  or  ripened,  and  factors  which  Influence  these  changes ;  that 
Is,  problems  which  are  of  commercial  interest  as  well  as  of  agricultural,  domes- 
tic, and  scientific  Importance. 
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ANIHAI  FBODVCTION. 

[Nutrition  investigations],  H.  L.  Russell  (Wisconsin  8ta.  BtiZ.  218,  pp. 
4-10,  figs.  4)- — A  brief  report  of  work  in  process  at  the  station  on  the  efficiency 
of  rations  from  single  plant  sources,  studies  In  protein  nutrition,  mineral  re- 
quirements of  farm  animals,  grain  mixtures  for  feeding  show  sheep,  and  soilage 
versus  silage  for  dairy  cowa 

Analyses  of  fodder  plants,  grasses,  ensilages,  etc,  J.  C.  BBXtiririCH  {Ann, 
Rpt,  Dept,  Agr.  and  Stock  [Queensland],  1910-11,  pp.  56,  57). — Analyses  are 
reported  of  white  panicum  {Panicum  frumentaceum) ,  common  panicum  {P. 
germanicum) ,  P.  bullMSum,  summer  grass  (P.  sanguinale),  Japanese  millet, 
blady  grass  (Imperaia  arundinacia) ,  blue  grass  (Andropogon  «ericeu«),  scented 
blue  grass,  3  varieties  of  Vigna  catjcmg  (mammoth,  purple  and  black  cowpea), 
tall  oat  grass  {Antkistiria  avenacea),  American  grass  (Tripsacum  dactyloides) ^ 
lab  lab  bean  (Dolichos  lah  laJ)),  sorghum,  native  vetch,  red  Natal  grass 
{Tricholwna  ieneriffw) ,^luceni,  and  Lotus  australis. 

The  use  of  ensilage  (Bui.  Off.  Gouvt.  04n.  AlgMe,  1911,  No.  15,  8up.,  pp. 
251-315,  figs.  H). — This  discusses  the  different  types  of  silos,  and  methods  of 
growing  silage  crops  and  feeding  silage,  with  special  reference  to  Algerian  con- 
ditions. 

The  large  sunflower  and  sunflower  cake,  J.  H.  Papaioannou  (Ann.  Oem- 
hloux,  22  (1912),  Nos.  2,  pp.  74-101;  4,  pp.  209-234*  pls.  2).— A  review  of  ex- 
periments relating  to  growing  and  utilizing  the' sunflower  and  its  by-products 
as  a  feeding  stuff,  including  the  methods  of  growing  the  plant  and  feeding  it. 
Analyses  of  the  stem,  leaves,  head,  seed,  and  cake,  and  samples  of  rations  con- 
taining sunflower  cake  are  given. 

[Analyses  of  feeding  stuffs],  A.  P.  Sandles  (Ann.  Rpt.  Ohio  Bd.  Agr.,  65 
(1910),  pp.  441-512).— ThiB  is  the  official  report  of  feeding-stuff  inspection 
during  the  year  1910.  The  analyses  reported  include  cotton-seed  meal,  linseed 
meal,  gluten  feed,  malt  sprouts,  hominy  feed,  distillers'  and  brewers'  dried 
grains,  tankage,  beef  scrap,  and  proprietary  mixed  feeds. 

Stock  feed:  Bran,  shorts,  chop  feed,  A.  McGill  (Lab.  Inland  Rev.  Dept. 
Canada  Bui.  231,  1912,  pp.  41)- — ^Analyses  are  reported  of  bran,  shorts,  mid- 
dlings, and  mixed  feeds. 

Investigations  on  the  stomach  of  ruminants,  especially  the  TragulidA, 
B.  Schmidt  (Arch.  Naturgesch.,  77  (1911),  I,  No.  2,  pp.  1-40). — ^A  study  of  the 
comparative  anatomy  of  the  stomach  of  ruminants.  Those  of  the  species  ex- 
amined appeared  to  be  on  the  same  general  plan.  Hysemoschus  having  the  sim- 
plest and  cattle  the  most  complex  type.  The  S-form  of  paunch  In  the  embryonic 
calf  is  very  similar  to  that  of  the  mature  paunch  of  the  Tragulids. 

A  bibliography  Is  appended. 

The  effect  of  alcohol  on  the  movements  of  the  paunch  in  ruminants,  O. 
Knaupp  (Klinische  und  Experimentelle  Studien  Hber  die  Wirkung  des  Spiritus 
auf  die  Mdgen  der  Wiederkduer.  Inaug.  Diss.,  Univ.  Oiessen,  1911,  pp.  76,  pi.  J, 
figs.  19). — ^The  frequency  of  the  paunch  movements  in  cattle,  sheep,  and  goats 
was  found  to  be  dependent  upon  the  nature  of  the  food.  The  frequency  and 
intensity  was  increased  immediately  after  eating  or  after  the  administration 
of  alcohol. 

The  significance  of  the  pulse  rate  in  vertebrate  animals,  Flobencs  Bu- 
chanan (Ann.  Rpt.  Smithsn.  Inst.,  WIO,  pp.  487-505,  figs.  5).— The  heart  weight, 
pulse  rate,  and  oxygen  supply  of  wild  and  domesticated  birds  and  mammals 
are  given.  The  method  of  taking  the  pulse  rate  of  small  birds  and  mammals 
by  means  of  a  capillary  electrometer  is  described,  and  the  value  of  collecting 
such  data  is  pointed  out 
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There  was  found  to  be  a  r^atively  larger  heart  in  the  more  active  animals, 
which  means  better  staying  power,  as  the  longer  diastole  gives  more  time  for 
recuperation.  Small  hearts  and  qnick  pulses  are  more  characteristic  of  domesti- 
cated animals  tban  of  wild  animals,  except  the  race  horse,  as  the  most  active 
Individuals,  because  of  their  unruly  nature,  are  often  discarded  for  breeding 
purposea 

Contribution  to  the  knowledge  of  the  temperature  of  the  akin  of  horses 
and  cattle,  R.  Spoebl  {Beitrdge  zur  Kermtnis  der  Hauttodrme  hei  Pferd  und 
Rind,  Inaug.  Diss,,  Univ.  Oiessen,  1911,  pp.  i9 ) . — ^Temperatures  taken  in  differ- 
ent parts  of  the  body  under  different  conditions  are  presented  in  tabular  form. 

In  all  cases  the  temperature  of  the  skin  was  lower  than  the  rectal  tempera- 
tare,  and  in  all  parts  of  the  body  was  lower  in  cattle  than  in  horses.  The 
highest  temperature  was  along  the  median  line  of  the  udder  in  cows,  and  near 
the  heart  and  on  the  throat  in  horses.  The  lowest  temperatures  were  at  the 
extremities  of  the  limbs. 

B51e  of  interstitial  testicular  cells,  L.  Mazzetti  ^Anat.  Am.,  S8  (1911), 
No.  Ik-lS,  pp.  361-^87,  figs.  14;  ahs.  in  Jour.  Roy.  Micros.  8oc.  [London],  191  f, 
No,  6,  p.  740). — Interstitial  cells  from  the  frog,  bird,  dog,  and  man  were  found 
to  be  transformations  of  connective  cells  which  proliferate  between  the  tubules. 
They  may  also  arise  from  lymphatic  lacunae.  It  is  thought  that- they  are  of 
either  no  imimrtance  or  possibly  of  some  slight  significance  in  connection  with 
secondary  sexual  characters. 

Biometric  ideas  and  methods  in  biolog7;  their  significance  and  limitations, 
R.  Pkabl  (Scientia,  10  (1911),  pp.  101-119;  abs.  in  ZentU.  Allg.  u.  Expt.  Biol., 
t  (1912),  No.  21-23,  p.  546). — ^The  author  sketches  the  rise  and  progress  of 
biometry  as  a  method  of  research  in  anthropology  and  biology,  and  shows  that 
the  real  purpose  of  biology  is  quantitative  treatment  and  does  not  imply  any 
particular  theory  of  heredity  or  variation.  Its  particular  use  lies  in  the  fact 
that  it  solves  the  problem  of  describing  the  group  in  terms  of  its  attributes 
and  qualities,  and  not  of  individuala  Some  of  the  limitations  of  the  method 
and  the  errors  that  may  arise  in  the  improper  use  of  biometric  methods  are 
pointed  out 

CSknll  measurements  in  man  and  the  hoofed  mammals,  H.  F.  Osbobn 
(Science,  n.  ser.,  35  (1912),  No.  902,  p.  596).— The  cephalic  indexes  and  limb 
ratios  are  considered  by  the  author  to  have  the  value  of  specific  characters 
and,  therefore,  to  be  more  significant  than  direct  measurements  in  the  study  of 
comparative  anatomy  of  hoofed  animals.  For  example,  in  a  cross  between  the 
horse  and  ass  the  cephalic  indexes  are  found  to  be  pure  nonblendlng  characters. 
Among  the  most  significant  indexes  are  the  cephalic,  the  cranial,  and  the  facial. 

Breeding  in  the  State  of  Sfto  Paulo,  Brazil,  L.  Misson  (VMevage  dans 
Vttat  de  8do  Paulo  (Br^sU).  Got?t  [ISlOt],  pp.  90,  figs.  58).--A  general 
statistical  article,  with  special  reference  to  pure-bred  live  stock. 

Stock  breeding  in  Kafa,  Abyssinia,  Biebeb  (Deut.  Rundschau  Qeogr.,  1911, 
No.  7;  abs.  in  Intemat.  Inst.  Agr.  [Rome],  Bui.  Bur.  Agr.  Intel,  and  Plant 
Diseases,  2  (1911),  No.  6,  p.  1402).— An  outline  of  the  live-stock  situation. 

The  principal  kinds  of  animals  kept  are  zebus,  fat-tailed  sheep,  horses,  mules, 
and  goats.  The  fowls  are  small  and  lay  but  few  eggs,  which  are  not  eaten  by 
the  natives.  Live  stock  methods  are  very  primitive.  •  Oxen  are  used  only  for 
plowing;  horses  for  riding,  and  asses  and  mules  as  pack  beasts.  Milk  is  used 
chiefly  for  butter  making.  All  kinds  of  live  stock  are  cheap.  .Civets  are  also 
bred  on  a  large  scale,  but  only  males  are  reared  to  any  extent,  as  the  females 
do  not  yield  the  product  used  in  perfumery  and  tobacco  factories. 

The  live-stock  markets  of  London  (Breeders'  Gaz.,  61  (1912),  No.  16,  pp. 
997,  938,  figs.  6). — An  account  of  the  English  methods  of  marketing  live  stock 
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as  seen  at  Islington  and  Deptford,  as  contrasted  with  customs  in  American  live- 
stock markets  In  1911,  50,324  cattle  were  received  at  Islington,  as  compared 
with  223,000  In  1887,  and  the  number  of  sheep  330,745,  as  compared  with  877.810 
in  1893.  At  Deptford  the  number  of  cattle  arriving  in  1911  was  66,877,  a 
decline  of  about  5,000  from  the  previous  year.  It  is  thought  that  there  will  do 
a  still  further  decline  in  both  markets 

Beproduction  and  inheritance  in  race  hygriene,  M.  von  Gbubeb  and  £.  RfJDiN 
(Fortpflanzung  Vererbung  Rassenhygiene.  Munich,  1911,  pp.  178,  figs,  230), — 
This  contains  photographs  and  detailed  descriptions  of  the  exhibits  at  the 
International  Hygiene  Exhibition  held  at  Dresden,  1911,  which  illustrate  repro- 
duction, variability,  selection,  mutation,  inheritance  of  acquired  characters, 
laws  of  inheritance,  Mendel's  law,  inheritance  in  man,  degeneracy,  race  hygiene, 
and  neomalthusianism. 

A  bibliography  of  about  1,000  titles  on  these  topics  is  appended. 

The  Bakker-Dettweller  theory  of  the  ancestry  of  the  black  and  white 
cattle,  H.  Laessiq  {Mitt.  Deut.  Landw.  Gesell,,  27  (1912),  No.  2,  pp.  21-^4)- — 
The  author  believes  that  the  conciusious  of  Bakker  and  Dettweiler  (E.  S.  R., 
26,  p.  166),  regarding  the  color  of  cattle  at  different  times  in  the  history  of 
Holland  are  erroneous,  because  they  are  based  largely  on  the  colors  of  cattle 
In  paintings.  The  Dutch  painters  were  colorists,  and  consequently  used  color 
in  many  cases  where  it  did  no{  occur  in  nature. 

On  the  origin  and  classification  of  our  domesticated  cattle,  P.  Holdefleiss 
(Illus.  Landw.  Ztg„  SI  (1911),  No,  86,  pp.  805-807)  .—The  author  thinks  that 
the  introduction  of  black  cattle  from  Jutland  to  Holland  took  place  much 
earlier  than  stated  by  Dettweiler  (E.  S.  B.,  26,  p.  166).  In  the  study  of 
relationships,  it  is  thought  that  too  much  emphacds  has  been  laid  upon  oateo- 
logical  differences,  whereas  pigmentation  and  other  physiological  properties 
have  been  minimized. 

The  origin  and  classification  of  our  domesticated  cattle,  G.  Laubeb  (Illus. 
Landw.  Zig.,  31  (1911),  No.  91,  pp.  850,  851).— The  author  points  out  that  pig- 
mentation is  of  little  diagnostic  value  because  the  different  breeds  can  not  be 
separated  into  spotted  and  shaded  types  as  Holdefleiss  indicates  in  the  article 
noted  above.  The  question  of  geographical  distribution  of  breeds  is  also 
discussed. 

The  cattle  of  Friuli,  E.  Mabcheroni  (Oorriere  MacelU,  2  (1911),  No,  2,  pp. 
15-20;  abs.  in  Intemat.  Inst.  Agr.  [i2owe],  Bui.  Bur.  Agr.  Intel,  and  Plant  Dis- 
eases, 2  (1911),  No.  6,  pp.  1^03,  1404),— A  general  and  statistical  article  on  the 
cattle  Industry  in  Friuli.  Since  1878  the  cattle  have  been  much  improved  by 
crossing  the  native  draft  stock  with  the  Simmental.  There  are  about  250  co- 
operative creameries  in  the  province,  and  70,000  calves  are  exported  annually* 
The  methods  of  fattening  cattle  are  described. 

Betums  at  the  Modena  slaughterhousey  0.  Sqttadbini  (Oorriere  MaceUi, 
2  (1911),  No.  5,  p.  32;  abs.  in  Intemat.  Inst.  Agr.  [Rome],  Bui.  Bur.  Agr.  Intel, 
and  Plant  Diseases,  2  (1911),  No,  6,  pp.  U19,  i^O).— Data  show  that  the 
Modena  lowland  breed  of  cattle  is  superior  in  net  returns  to  the  mountain 
breed,  and  also  to  other  breeds  slaughtered  except  the  Bologna,  Romagnole, 
and  Friuli  br^s. 

The  exportation  of  cattle,  O.  Robllb  and  A.  V.  HkenAndez  (Boon.  Mexicano, 
52  (1911),  No.  19,  pp.  361-365),— Th\B  contains  statistics  on  the  exports  of 
cattle  and  hides  from  Mexico.  From  1903  to  1910,  inclusive,  983,899  head«of 
cattle  and  84,692  tons  of  hides  were  exported. 

On  the  effects  of  castration  and  ovariotomy  upon  sheep,  F.  H.  A.  Mabshall 
(Proc.  Roy.  8oc,  [London},  8er.  B,  85  (1912),  No.  B  576,  pp.  27-^2).— This 
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article  discusses  tbe  differences  in  the  horn  growth  of  the  yarious  British 
breeds,  and  reports  experiments  with  the  Herdwick  breed. 

"  The  deTelopment  of  horns  in  the  males  of  a  breed  of  sheep  in  which  well 
marked  secondary  sexual  differentiation  occurs  (as  manifested  especially  by 
presence  or  abs^ice  of  horns)  depends  upon  a  stimulus  arising  in  the  testes, 
and  this  stimulus  is  essential,  not  merely  for  the  initiation  of  the  horn  growth 
but  for  its  continuance,  the  horns  ceasing  to  grow  whenerer  the  testes  are 
removed. 

**  The  removal  of  the  ovaries  from  young  ewes  belonging  to  such  a  breed  does 
not  lead  to  the  development  of  definitely  male  characters,  exc^  possibly  in 
an  extremely  minor  degree." 

The  native  sheep  of  Manche,  G.  Gaitdot  (Jour.  Agr,  Prat,  n.  «er.,  2S  (1912), 
Vo.  10,  pp.  308,  309,  pi.  1 ) . — The  characteristics  of  the  sheep  in  the  department 
of  Manche,  and  in  particular  the  native  breeds  found  in  the  region  along  the 
shores  of  the  English  Channel,  are  described. 

The  sheep  of  the  Boman  fields,  B.  Bianchini  (Qior,  R.  Boc.  THaz.  Vet,,  59 
[1910),  Nas.  51,  pp.  1218-1223;  52,  pp.  1252-1256;  53,  pp.  1265-1269;  60  (1911), 
So9.  5,  pp.  10^112;  6,  pp.  123^127;  7,  pp.  145'H8;  8,  pp.  i75-J7P).— A  descrip- 
tion of  the  types  of  sheep,  both  native  and  introduced,  with  a  view  to  their 
improvement  by  better  breeding  and  management. 

QraEiDg  farms,  W.  G.  Bbown  (Queensland  Agr.  Jour.,  28  (1912),  No.  2,  pp. 
98-401). — ^Estimates  are  given  of  expenditures  and  returns  on  a  20,000-acre 
sbeep  ranch  In  Queensland. 

Iceland  wool,  A.  E.  Inobaic  (Daily  Cons,  and  Trade  Rpts.  [U.  8.],  15  (1912), 
No.  82,  p.  89). — ^This  gives  the  amount  and  value  of  exports  of  Iceland  wool  to 
the  United  States  and  Great  Britain,  and  recommendations  for  preparing  and 
grading  wool  for  export. 

Algerian  wool  (Bui.  Off.  Gouvt.  O^  AlgMe,  19il,  No.  H,  8up.,  pp.  £07- 
247;  ah$.  in  Intemat.  Inst.  Agr.  [Rome],  Bui.  Bur.  Agr.  Intel,  and  Plant  Dis- 
eases, 2  (1911),  No.  7,  pp.  1725,  1726). — Statistical  data  on  the  wool  production 
in  Algeria  since  1870  are  reported. 

A  few  observations  on  birth  of  ffoatSy  Ai<bbboht  (MOnchen.  Tierdrztl. 
Wehnschr.,  55  (1911),  Nos.  29,  pp.  481-485;  SO,  pp.  501^06)  .-^Theee  articles 
report  data  on  birth  weight  and  after-birth  weight,  the  relation  of  these 
weights  to  each  other  and  to  the  weight  of  the  mother,  and  the  length  of  the 
parturition  period. 

A  cage  for  metabolism  experiments  on  goats,  A.  R.  Rose  (Biochem.  Bui., 
1  (1911),  No.  2,  pp.  222-4t26,  pi.  i).— This  Is  a  more  detailed  description  of  a 
contrivance  previously  noted  (E.  S.  R.,  26,  p.  268). 

Breeds  of  pigs  suited  for  breeding  on  a  small  scale,  Sghwabz  (Arh.  Landw. 
Kammer  Pommem,  1911,  No.  22,  pp.  22;  ahs.  in  Iniernai.  Inst.  Agr.  [Rome], 
Bui.  Bur.  Agr.  Intel,  and  Plant  Diseases,  2  (1911),  No.  6,  pp.  14IO,  UH)-— 
This  contains  brief  descriptions  of  breeds  of  pigs  raised  in  Germany,  with 
methods  of  feeding  and  breeding. 

Chinese  pork  for  export,  R.  S.  Gbeenb  et  ai^  (Daily  Cons,  and  Trade  Rpts, 
[U.  8.1,  15  (1912),  No.  101,  pp.  390-393). --ThiB  consists  of  brief  reports  from 
several  consulates. 

The  feeds  commonly  used  to  produce  pork  for  export  codslst  largely  of  by- 
products of  the  rice  mills,  soy-bean  oil  factories,  breweries,  and  distilleries. 
l%e  pork  is  stated  to  be  of  good  quality  and  not  more  subject  to  disease  than 
that  produced  elsewhere.  Hankow  is  the  center  of  the  export  trade  in  hogs, 
but  it  is  stated  that  the  finest  pork  comes  from  the  province  of  Yunnan. 
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Monographs  on  the  Belgian  draft  horse,  H.  de  Theulegoet  {Monographie 
du  Cheval  de  Trait  Beige,  Brussels^  1911,  pp,  122,  pis,  1^).— This  contains  the 
pedigrees  and  photographs  of  good  types  of  Belgian  draft  horses.  There  is 
also  a  brief  account  of  the  origin  of  the  domesticated  horse,  and  particularly 
the  origin  of  the  breeds  found  in  Belgium. 

Origin  of  the  Percheron  horse,  6.  Powell  (Farm  and  Ranch  Rev.,  7  (1911) * 
lfo$.  22,  pp.  750-752;  2S,  pp.  792,  79^).— This  is  a  translation  of  a  chapter  from 
a  new  book  on  the  horse  by  G.  Trolet 

ek>me  early  importations  of  noted  horses  to  this  province,  J.  Biohabds 
(Ann.  Rpt.  Dept.  Agr,  Prince  Edtoard  Island,  1911,  pp.  79-87,  fig.  1). — ^These 
are  notes  on  the  importation  of  pure-bred  horses  to  Prince  Edward  Idand, 
begun  with  that  of  True  Briton,  a  Suffolk  Punch,  imported  in  1S24. 

Horse  breeding  in  the  time  of  Frederick  William  ZI,  P.  BiABTELL  (Tierarzt. 
51  (1912),  No.  7,  pp.  97-102). — ^A  historical  note  on  horse  breeding  in  Germany, 
with  special  reference  to  the  efforts  of  Frederick  William  II  to  improve  the 
character  of  horses  used  for  military  purposes. 

Horse  breeding  in  South  Africa,  W.  G.  Rattbat  (Agr.  Jour.  Union  8o. 
Africa,  S  (1912),  No.  2,  pp.  205-2 18). --Thin  contains  some  historical  notes  on 
the  character  of  the  horses  in  South  Africa.  It  is  adTocated  that  more  atten- 
tion be  paid  to  the  breeding  of  horses  in  the  future. 

Kansas  State  Live  Stock  Registry  Board:  Beport  No.  2  (Kansas  8ta.  Bul» 
179,  pp.  209-SSl,  pis.  14). — This  contains  portions  of  the  text  of  the  state  law 
rtiating  to  the  registration  of  stallions  and  a  discussion  of  its  benefits,  fraudu- 
lent pedigrees,  the  status  of  the  non-standard  stallion,  and  similar  topics. 
There  are  several  popular  articles  on  the  breeding  and  management  of  horses 
written  by  different  authors,  and  a  list  of  stallions,  licenses,  and  transfers  for 
the  year  ended  October  1,  1911. 

Origin  of  the  domestic  dog,  B.  L.  Tbottessabt  (Compt.  Rend.  Acad,  fifci. 
[Paris],  152  (1911),  No.  IS,  pp.  909-913,  figs.  2;  ahs.  in  Jour,  Roy.  Micros.  8oe. 
[London],  1911,  No.  6,  p.  74S). — ^The  author  agrees  with  the  suggestion  of 
Jeitteles  that  the  ancestor  of  domesticated  dogs  is  to  be  found  in  the  small 
Indian  wolf  (Canis  pallipes),  which  has  a  well-marked  supra-orbital  crest. 
There  is  an  exception,  however,  in  the  dog  of  ancient  Egypt,  recently  dis- 
covered by  Hilzheimer,  Gaillard,  and  Lortet,  and  which  seems  to  have  been 
derived  from  several  species  of  Jackal.  The  author  does  not  agree  with 
Studer's  conclusion  that  the  domestic  dog  is  descended  from  a  European 
species  which  became  extinct  in  the  Quaternary  period. 

The  poultrsrman's  guide,  compiled  and  edited  by  T.  E.  Quisenbebbt  (Moun- 
tain Orove,  Mo.  [1912],  pp.  2^9,  figs.  i87).— This  work  is  issued  by  the  Mis- 
souri State  Poultry  Board,  and  is  a  compilation  of  information  gatha*ed  from 
many  sources  and  covering  all  phases  of  the  poultry  industry. 

Notes  on  the  history  of  barred  breeds  of  poultry,  R.  Peabl  (Bid.  Bui.  Mar, 
Biol.  Lab.  Woods  Hole,  22  (1912),  No.  5,  pp.  297-^08,  figs.  5).— These  notes  re- 
late to  the  origin  of  the  Cuckoo  Pekin  bantam  and  the  Barred  Plymouth  Rock. 
There  is  a  discussion  of  the  probability  of  the  barring  factor  arising  de  novo. 
The  data  given  suggest  the  possibility  that  in  the  early  history  of  the  Barred 
Plymouth  Rocks  the  males  were  heterozygous  as  regards  barring  instead  of 
homozygous  as  af  present 

Campines  in  Belgium,  England,  and  America,  F.  L.  Platt  (Rel.  Poultry 
Jour.,  19  (1912),  No.  2,  pp.  266,  267,  SS0-SS4,  fi09.  4).— An  account  of  the 
characteristics  of  the  Oampine  and  Braekel  breeds  of  fowl,  and  of  the  origin 
of  the  Camplne-Braekel  crossea 

Increasing  the  egg  yield  by  breeding,  R.  P.  Ellis  (Rel.  Poultry  Jour.,  19 
(1912),  No.  2,  pp.  263,  301-306)  .—Thla  contains  the  views  of  a  practical  poultry- 
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man,  who  shows  why,  In  his  opinion.  It  is  not  practical  to  breed  the  200-egg 
fowl. 

Bacteriological  studies  of  newly  laid  eggs,  O.  Maukeb  (Kansas  8ta,  Bui. 
180,  pp.  36(^96,  figs.  2). — ^The  object  of  these  experiments  was  to  determine  the 
amoont  of  infection  in  eggs  and  the  factors  influencing  it  during  their  forma- 
tion. After  some  preliminary  experiments  to  determine  the  number  of  bacteria 
In  the  egg,  this  work  was  given  up  and  work  limited  to  determine  the  number 
of  eggs  infected. 

There  was  a  tendency  for  the  infected  eggs  to  occur  In  small  groups  of  2,  3, 
or  even  4,  although  there  were  cases  where  this  tendency  did  not  occur.  No 
endeavor  was  made  to  express  this  tendency  in  more  concise  mathematical 
fbrm,  because  only  alternate  eggs  had  been  subjected  to  bacteriological  exami- 
nation, and  because  the  number  of  eggs  being  laid  outside  the  trap  nests  was 
qnlte  larga 

As  the  result  of  the  experiments  the  following  conclusions  were  drawn: 
*'  Eighteen  and  one-tenth  jser  cent  of  the  total  number  of  eggs  analyzed  showed 
bacterial  growth  at  room  temperature,  while  only  8.3  per  cent  showed  growth  at 
blood  temperature.  Of  the  infected  eggs,  82  per  cent  were  Infected  in  the  yolk, 
25.9  per  cent  In  the  white,  and  only  7.9  per  cent  in  both  white  and  yolk.  The 
bacterial  content  of  eggs  undergoes  grjeat  seasonal  changes,  generally  increasing 
with  the  rise  In  temperature.  No  definite  relation  could  be  traced  between 
the  bacterial  content  of  eggs  and  their  hatching  qualities.  No  relation  could  be 
found  between  the  age  of  the  fowls  and  the  bacterial  content  of  their  eggs.  No 
definite  influence  of  the  fattening  ration  upon  the  number  of  eggs  Infected  and 
upon  their  hatching  qualities  could  be  observed.'' 

A  bibHography  is  appended. 

The  fertility  of  hen  eggs,  D.  F.  Laxtbib  (Jour.  Depi.  Agr.  8o.  Aust.,  15 
(1912),  yo.  7,  p.  723). — ^Most  of  the  eggs  were  found  to  be  fertile  until  7  or  8 
days  after  the  cock  was  removed  from  the  pen.    None  were  fertile  after  17  days. 

Contribntions  to  the  artificial  incubation  of  fowls,  J.  Paeghtneb  (Deut. 
Landw.  Presse,  39  (1912),  Nos.  12,  pp.  126,  127;  13,  pp.  139,  HO,  figs.  9).— 
Tests  made  of  an  Incubator,  which  is  Illustrated  and  described,  are  reported  in 
detaU. 

How  to  raise  chicks,  P.  T.  Woods  (Chicago,  1912,  pp.  123,  figs.  55).— This 
book  was  written  for  the  practical  poultryman  and  covers  the  selecting,  breed- 
ing, and  management  of  fowls. 

DAISY  FABHINCK-DAISTDTO. 

Practical  lessons  from  the  management  of  the  university  dairy  herd, 
O.  O.  Humphrey  and  F.  W.  Woll  (Wisconsin  8ta.  But.  217,  pp.  3-^4,  figs.  4)- — 
This  contains  data  on  milk  production  of  the  dairy  herd  during  the  2  years  fol- 
lowing the  report  previously  noted  (E.  S.  R.,  22,  p.  677). 

The  average  record  for  22  cows  was  7,978.2  lbs.  of  milk  and  352.51  lbs.  of  fat 
hi  1909-10,  and  8,536.3  lb&  of  milk  and  354.77  lbs.  of  fat  in  1910-11.  The  value 
of  the  products  for  the  2  years  was  |121.71  and  $114.41,  respectively.  The  net 
profit  per  cow  was  reduced  from  $69.16  the  first  year  to  $48.69  the  second  year, 
due  to  the  lower  prices  for  dairy  products  and  the  higher  prices  for  feed.  Over 
1  lb.  of  milk  fat  and  24  lbs.  of  milk  were  produced  daily  per  cow  during  the 
winter  months. 

High  protein  rations  were  less  economical  than  medium  protein  rations.  It 
is  recomm^ided  that  some  high  protein  roughage,  as  alfalfa  and  clover  hay,  be 
available  on  every  dairy  farm  in  order  to  reduce  the  cost  of  rations.  During 
the  first  weeks  of  pasturage  the  cows  gained  in  production  but  lost  in  weight. 
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but  It  is  thought  that  this  loss  can  be  reduced  to  a  minimum  by  feeding  hay  or 
silage  during  the  first  few  weelis  on  pasture. 

The  Individual  records  of  the  cows,  schedule  of  prices  for  feed,  and  other 
data  are  presented  in  tabular  form. 

The  lUawarra  dairy  cattle,  Camden  (PMtoralista*  Rev,,  21  (1912),  No,  12^ 
pp.  1254, 1^55,  figs,  5).— An  account  of  the  methods  of  dairying  In  the  Illawarra 
district  of  New  South  Wales. 

There  is  also  an  account  of  the  origin  of  a  general  purpose  breed  of  cattle, 
known  as  the  Illawarra,  an  association  of  which  was  formed  in  1910.  The  re- 
quirement for  registration  is  not  pedigree,  but  in  the  case  of  cows  is  a  record 
of  performance.  If  a  cow  "has  not  more  than  2  permanent  teeth  up  she 
must  yield  at  the  rate  of  at  least  8  lbs.  of  commercial  butter  per  week.  Witli 
more  than  2  teeth,  and  not  less  than  4,  she  must  give  at  least  9  lbs. ;  with  4 
teeth  and  not  more  than  6  she  must  give  10  lbs.;  and  a  cow  with  more  than 
6  permanent  teeth  must  make  at  least  12  lbs.  of  commercial  butter  iier  week. 
.  .  .  The  standard  for  bulls  shall  be  that  4  of  thelir  progeny  have  qualified 
for  the  herd  book,  and  that  they  score  not  less  than  75  per  cent  of  points  on 
the  scale  of  points  approved  by  the  association." 

The  cattle  of  Toaraine,  J.  B.  Mabtin  {Bui,  Mens.  Off-  Renseig,  Agr.  [ParW\, 
11  (1912),  No,  2,  pp.  197-211).— ThiB  article  discusses  the  breeds  of  cattle  in 
Touraine,  and  gives  records  of  the  milk  production  and  the  work  of  the 
breeder's  associations. 

Bacteria  as  friends  and  foes  of  the  dairy  farmer,  W.  Sadleb  (London,  1912, 
pp.  XV +112,  pis,  4). — A  small  book  on  dairy  bacteriology,  written  in  a  popular 
style  for  the  producer  and  consumer  of.  dairy  products. 

[Dairy  investigations],  H.  L.  Russell  (Wisconsin  8ta,  Bui.  218,  pp,  26-SO, 
fig.  1), — ^A  brief  report  of  progress  at  the  station  in  making  Cheddar  cheese 
from  pasteurized  milk,  the  rOle  of  bacteria  in  rlj)ening  Cheddar  cheese,  manu- 
facture of  buttermilk  cheese,  the  cause  of  mottles  in  butter,  a  new  homogenizing 
device,  improvement  of  the  quality  of  the  milk  supply,  and  the  distribution  of 
dairy  factories  in  Wisconsin. 

Judg^ing  dairy  products  by  points,  M.  A,  O'Callaohan  (Agr,  Oaz.  N.  8, 
Wales,  23  (1912),  No.  1,  pp.  25-30), —This  contains  the  score  cards  used  in 
teaching  students  to  judge  milk,  fresh  cream  for  table  use,  cream  for  butter 
making,  butter,  and  cheese. 

A  synthetic  milk  medium,  H.  A.  Whittakeb  (Amer.  Jour.  Pub.  Health,  2 
(1912),  No.  3,  p.  162). — ^A  method  for  preparing  an  artificial  milk  for  use  as  a 
standard  medium  for  exact  bacteriological  determination  is  described  as  fol- 
lows: 

"Fifteen  gm.  of  pure  caselnogen  are  dissolved  in  100  cc.  of  a  1  per  cent 
solution  of  sodium  hydroxld  In  distilled  water.  Bighteeu  to  24  hours  may  be 
required  for  a  complete  solution.  After  the  caselnogen  is  dissolved  the  solution 
is  diluted  to  about  900  cc.  with  distilled  water.  Ten  gm.  of  lactose  and  0.1  gm. 
of  calcium  chlorid  are  added  and  the  solution  made  up  to  1,000  cc.  with  dis- 
tilled water.  It  is  then  neutralized  and  made  +0.3  with  N/1  hydrochloric  acid, 
using  phenolphthalein  as  an  indicator.  This  medium  is  sterilized  in  an  auto- 
clave at  107'  for  20  minutes.  The  finished  product  should  be  a  clear,  trans- 
parent solution.  When  the  medium  has  a  reaction  of  +0.3  about  24  hours  are 
usually  required  for  coagulation  with  an  active  strain  of  Bacillus  coli.  When 
the  reaction  is  neutral  a  somewhat  longer  time  may  be  required  to  produce 
similar  results.  This  medium  has  been  thoroughly  tested  on  the  routine  test 
for  B.  coli  and  apparently  meets  all  requirements." 

The  food  value  of  clean  milk. — The  demand  for  clean  milk:  The  reason- 
ableness of  it,  R.  M,  Washbxjbn  (Agr,  of  Mass.^  58  (1910),  pp.  47-63),— It  i9 
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pointed  out  that  milk  bas  not  been  estimated  by  the  consumer  at  Its  full  value 
as  a  food.    Many  suggestions  are  giv^a  for  the  production  of  pure  milk. 

Ozone  and  the  sterilization  of  milk,  W.  P.  Buss  (Jour.  Meat  and  Milk 
Hyff.,  1  (1911),  N08.  6,  pp.  S2^-SS0;  7,  pp.  400,  401;  9,  pp.  505-^08;  Rev.  G4n. 
LaU,  8  il911),,Nos.  22,  pp.  505-615,  fig.  1;  23,  pp.  532-539;  24,  pp.  553-559).— 
MUk  treated  with  ozone  acquired  an  unpleasant  taste,  which  could  not  be 
reduced  except  to  a  trifling  extent  by  aeration.  Ozone  delayed  curdling,  and 
the  length  of  time  which  elapsed  between  the  curdling  of  the  raw  specimen  and 
the  ozonized  milk  increased  roughly  as  the  concentration  increased.  In  general 
Blow  ozonizatlou  was  of  more  value  than  fast  ozonlzation. 

Bacterial  counts  showed  that  ozone  destroyed  an  appreciable  number  of  the 
bacteria,  on  the  average  about  40  per  cent,  but  too  low  a  percentage  to  be 
considered  efficient  in  preserving  milk.  The  remaining  bacteria  are  apt  to 
grow  faster  than  those  In  the  untreated  samples,  so  that  although  at  first  the 
numbers  may  be  reduced  40  per  cent,  in  24  hours  they  may  be  as  high  as,  or 
higher  than,  in  the  raw  milk. 

**  The  marked  irregularity  In  the  results  of  the  experiments  proves  that  the 
preservation  of  the  milk  depends  upon  the  nature  of  the  milk  rather  than  the 
amount  or  concentration  of  the  ozone,  and  that  ozonlzation  can  not  be  depended 
upon  to  produce  definite  Increase  in  this  length  of  preservation.'* 

The  utilization  of  skim  milk,  G.  Knoch  (Die  MagermOch-Vencertunff  in 
den  Molkereien.  Leipsic,  1912,  2,  ed.,  rev,  and  erd.,  pp.  IX-\'249,  figs.  42).— This 
book  treats  of  the  methods  of  testing  skim  milk,  the  economic  significance  of 
dcim  milk,  and  methods  of  manufacture  into  other  products.  The  methods  of 
using  skim  milk  for  making  kefir,  yoghourt,  milk  cognac,  milk  chocolate,  mar- 
garln  cheese,  ziger,  milk  bread,  dlastasolin,  and  milk-molasses  stock  feeds  are 
described.  Details  are  given  for  manufacturing  milk  sugar,  condensed  milk, 
powdered  milk,  butterlne,  and  many  patented  products  such  as  galalith,  casein 
cement,  casein  lime,  casein  plaster,  an  imitation  of  amber,  shoe  polish,  plasmon, 
nntrose,  sanatogen,  casein  soap,  and  material  used  for  Insulating. 

Xefir  and  yoghourt,  M.  Hohenadel  (Pharm.  Zentralhatle,  52  {1911),  Nos. 
50,  pp.  1337-1342;  51,  pp.  1371-1378;  52,  pp.  14OI-I404) ^—^hie  article  describes 
the  methods  of  preparing  kefir,  yoghourt,  and  other  fermented  milks,  and 
discusses  their  dietetic  and  therapeutic  value& 

Kefir  iMerck*s  Ann.  Rpts.,  24  (1910),  pp.  39-S3;  Merck's  Arch.,  IS  (1911), 
No.  12,  pp.  38!^-395;  U  (1912),  No.  1,  pp.  l^-iS)-— This  describes  different 
methods  of  preparing  kefir.    A  bibliography  is  appended. 

The  chemical  composition  of  Mecklenburg  butter  in  the  years  189^ 
1003,  and  1010-11,  W.  D.  Koopeb  (Ztschr.  Vntersuch.  Nahr.  u.  OenussnUl, 
23  (1912),  No.  5,  pp.  19&-205). — ^A  large  number  of  analyses  showed  that  there 
were  seasonal  variations.  Butter  made  in  summer  had  a  higher  fat  content 
and  iodin  number,  and  a  lower  Reichert-Meissl  number  and  a  smaller  per- 
centage of  solids-not-fat,  than  winter  butter. 

Varieties  of  cheese,  G.  F.  Doane  and  H.  W.  Lawson  ( U.  S.  Dept.  Agr.,  Bur. 
Anhn.  Indus.  Bui.  146,  pp.  78). — ^This  is  a  revision  of  a  bulletin  previously 
noted  (E.  S.  R.,  20,  p.  181).  A  few  additional  varieties  of  cheese  have  been 
included. 

The  present  position  of  the  cheese  ripening  problem,  O.  Jensen  (OeniU. 
Bakt.  [etc.],  2.  Aht.,  32  (1912),  No.  &-12,  pp.  202-209;  Molk.  Ztg.  Berlin,  22 
U912),  Nos.  12,  pp.  133,  134;  13,  pp.  145,  i^tf).— This  is  a  lecture  given  at  the 
Fifth  International  Dairy  Gongress  at  Stockholm,  and  consists  of  ^  summary 
of  Investigations  on  the  ripening  of  cheese. 

The  cheese  of  Porez  and  D'Ambert,  ABDomN-DuMAZET  (Jotur.  Agr.  Prat.^ 
n.  ser.,  21  (1911),  No.  26,  pp.  81i-8iS).— The  typical  cheeses  made  in  the  depart- 
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ment  of  Puy-de-Ddme,  which  are  known  as  "  fourmes  du  Forez  et  D'Ambert " 
are  cylindrical  In  shape  and  25  cm.  long  by  13  cm.  in  diameter.  The  dairy 
methods  used  in  making  these  cheeses  are  extremely  primitiire.  A  peculiarity 
is  the  method  of  ripening,  which  is  accomplished  by  placing  the  cheeses  on 
the  ground  in  a  cellar  and  covering  th^n  with  earth,  over  which  spring  water 
is  allowed  to  flow.  Molds  develop  in  the  earth  causing  many  of  the  cheeses 
to  deteriorate  in  quality  and  to  become  unfit  for  export.  The  inside  cuts  of 
the  best  cheeses  have  an  appearance  and  taste  quite  similar  to  Roquefort,  but 
are  not  so  dry  as  Septmoncel  and  Sassoiage  made  in  the  southwest  of  France. 
Swiss  cheese  exports  in  1910,  L.  von  Rennet  {Mitt.  Foi^herichierstat, 
K.  K,  Ackerh,  Min,  [Vienna],  1911,  No.  7,  pp.  54,  55;  ahs.  in  Intemat.  Inst. 
Agr.  [Rome],  Bui.  Bur.  Agr.  Intel,  and  Plant  Diseases,  2  {1911),  No.  6.  p. 
1417). — Statistical  data  on  the  exports  of  cheese,  most  of  which  is  sent  to 
France,  the  United  States,  and  Germany.  The  exports  to  Italy  have  declined 
In  the  past  few  years  owing  to  the  development  of  dairying  hi  northern  Italy. 

VETEBHTABY  HEDICINE. 

Immimity,  J.  Gitbon,  trans,  by  A.  L.  Gabbat  {Philadelphia,  1912,  pp.  XIII -{- 
209,  pis.  2,  figs.  27). — ^This  publication  deals  with  the  methods  of  diagnosis  and 
therapy  and  their  practical  application,  and  considers  chiefly  the  human  aspect. 
Among  Its  contents  are  the  following :  Laboratory  equipment,  active  Immunity, 
tuberculin  diagnosis,  tuberculin  therapy,  toxin  and  antitoxin,  the  toxins  of  the 
higher  plants  and  animals  and  their  antibodies,  ferments  and  antlferments, 
agglutination,  precipitins,  bacterlolyslns  and  hemolysins,  method  of  complement 
fixation,  technique  of  the  complement  fixation  method,  phagocytosis,  opsonins 
and  bacteriotroplns,  and  passive  immunity. 

Immunity,  protective  Taccinatioii,  and  serum-therapy,  A.  DucuDONNlfc 
{Immunitat,  Schutzimpfung  und  Serumtherapie.  Lcipsic,  1911,  7.  ed.,  rev.,  pp. 
VII-\-24S,  figs.  5).— This  is  the  seventh  fevised  edition  of  this  work  (E.  S.  R., 
23,  p.  481). 

Experimental  bacteriology  and  the  infectious  diseases,  with  particular 
regard  to  immunity,  W.  Kolle  and  H.  Hetsch  {Die  Experimentelle  Bah- 
ieriologie  und  die  Infektionskrankheiten,  mit  hesonderer  Berucksichiigung  der 
Immunitatslehre.  Berlin  and  Vienna,  1911,  vol.  1,  3.  ed.,  rev.  and  enL,  pp.  XVI+ 
496,  pis.  49,  figs.  68). — ^This  is  the  first  volume  of  the  third  revised  and  enlarged 
edition. 

Experimental  bacteriology  and  infectious  diseases,  W.  Kolle  and  H. 
Hetsch  {Die  Experimentelle  *Bakteriologie  und  die  Infektionskrankheiten. 
Berlin  and  Vienna,  1911,  vol.  2,  3.  ed.  enl.,  pp.  VII+497-968,  pis.  49,  figs.  111). — 
This  Is  the  second  volume  of  this  text-book,  which  deals  with  diphtheria,  tuber- 
culosis, botulism,  ulcus  molle,  infections  caused  by  the  BacUlus  pyocyaneus^ 
hemorrhagic  septicemia  of  animals,  hog  cholera,  swine  plague,  swine  erysipelas, 
diseases  caused  by  spirochetes,  syphilis,  the  most  Important  morphological  and 
biological  characteristics  of  protozoa,  amoebic  dysentery,  fiagellate  infections 
particularly  trypanoses,  cocddlal  diseases,  malaria,  plroplasmoses,  rabies,  foot- 
and-mouth  disease,  pox  in  man  and  animals,  mold  fungi  and  budding  fungi, 
ankylostomiasis,  trichinosis,  filariosls,  and  critical  remarks  in  regard  to  the 
etiology  of  some  infectious  diseases  of  which  the  cause  has  not  been  discovered. 
An  appendix  is  included  which  deals  with  the  cultivation  of  bacteria,  the  most 
important  staining  methods,  and  methods  for  fixing  and  imbedding  tissue. 

Manual  of  bacteriology,  R.  Muib  and  J.  RrrcHis  {London,  1910,  5.  ed.,  pp. 
XXI 11+688,  pis.  6,  figs.  174).— This  is  the  fifth  edition  of  this  weU-known  work, 
which  has  been  brought  up  to  date. 
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The  yearly  report  of  the  progress  made  in  the  field  of  the  pathogenic 
micro-organisms,  edited  by  P.  von  Baumgabten  and  W.  Dibbelt  {Jahresber. 
Path.  Mikroorgan.,  24  {1908),  pp,  XI I +1186), —This  is  a  review  of  the  litera- 
ture issued  in  the  year  1908  on  bacteriology  and  protozoology. 

Beport  of  the  fifteenth  annual  meeting  of  the  United  States  Live  Stock 
Sanitary  Association  (Rpt.  U.  S*  Live  Btock  Sanit.  Assoc,,  15  \l911),  pp. 
191). — Among  the  mo^e  important  papers  presented  in  this  report  are  the  fol- 
lowing: Bovine  Tuberculosis,  Its  Problems  and  CJontrol  (pp.  51-56),  by  V.  A, 
Uoore;  New  Methods  of  Tuberculin  Testing  (pp.  56-62),  by  K.  F.  Meyer; 
Tuberculosis — Summary  of  Methods  and  Results  to  Date,  with  Suggestions  (pp. 
76-78),  by  A.  D.  Melvin;  Dourine  in  Horses,  Oovering  Investigations  in  Iowa 
(pp.  79^83),  by  A.  W.  MUler;  The  Cattle  Fever  Tick  Proposition  (pp.  106-111), 
by  £L  M.  Nighbert;  Infectious  Abortion  in  Cows  and  Mares  (pp.  114-120),  by 
EL  S.  Good;  Outline  of  Experimental  Work  on  Infectious  Abortion  of  Cattle 
(pp.  120,  121),  by  W.  Glltner;  CJontaglous  Abortion  of  Cattie  (pp.  121-123),  by 
W.  P.  Larson ;  Treatment  of  Hog  Cholera  with  Attenuated  Virus  (pp.  125,  120), 
by  A.  T.  Peters;  Researches  on  Hog  Cholera  (pp.  129-135),  by  M.  Dorset; 
Hog  Cholera— V.  B.  Vaccination  (Virulent  Biood)  (pp.  135-140),  by  M.  H. 
Reynolds;  and  Report  on  the  Nomenclature  of  Swine  Diseases  (pp.  142,  143), 
by  V.  A.  Moore  et  aL 

The  following  papers  are  presented  in  the  appendix:  Serum  Diagnosis  of 
Glanders  and  Other  Animal  Diseases  (pp.  165-172),  by  J.  R.  Mohler;  Rabies 
(pp.  172-175),  by  S.  W.  Ward;  Control  of  Glanders  in  Minnesota  (pp.  175-178), 
by  C.  E.  Cotton;  The  Probable  Influence  of  the  Open  Water  Trough  in  the 
Spread  of  Glanders  (pp.  178-181),  by  A.  T.  Kinsley;  Further  Report  on  Arseni- 
cal Dips  as  Remedies  for  Cattle  Ticks  (pp.  181-186),  by  B.  H.  Ransom;  and 
Experience  in  Eradicating  Tuberculosis  from  a  Herd  (pp.  186-188),  by  N.  S. 
Maya 

Some  of  the  features  of  sanitary  police  work  as  applied  in  the  federal 
quarantine  service,  R.  N.  Hickman  {Amer.  Vet.  Rev.,  40  (1912),  Nos.  5,  pp. 
591-600;  6,  pp.  748-756). — ^A  paper  presented  at  the  forty-eighth  annual  con- 
yention  of  the  American  Veterinary  Medical  Association,  held  at  Toronto, 
August,  1911. 

Clinical  diagnostics  of  the  internal  diseases  of  domestic  animals,  B. 
Maixmvb  {Chicago,  1912,  4-  ed.,  pp.  X-\r259,  pi.  1,  figs.  57). — ^This  is  a  transla- 
tion by  D.  S.  White  and  P.  Fischer  of  the  fourth  revised  and  enlarged  edition 
of  the  author's  Grundriss  der  Klinischen  Diagnostik. 

The  subject  is  taken  up  as  follows:  The  diagnosis  of  diseases  (pp.  11-17), 
anamnesis  (pp.  18-20),  method  of  examination  (pp.  21-30),  general  part  of  the 
examination  (pp.  31-74),  special  part  of  the  examination  (pp.  75-221),  and 
qiecific  examinations  (pp.  221-251). 

The  animal  parasites  of  cattle  and  wild  animals  recorded  as  occurring 
in  the  Belgian  Kongo  {Bui.  Agr.  Congo  Beige,  2  {191it),  Ncs.  1,  pp.  116-120; 
S,  p.  427). — ^Tbis  list,  arranged  by  districts,  records  the  locality  and  hosts  of 
animal  parasites  of  the  Belgian  Kongo. 

The  hydrocyanic  acid  content  of  three  varieties  of  Andropogron,  J. 
ScHBdnnt  and  H.  Dammanr  {Chem.  Ztg.,  35  {1911),  No.  155,  pp.  1436,  1437).^ 
The  varieties  here  discussed  are  A.  sorghum  saccha/ratunv,  A.  sorghum  vulgaris, 
and  A.  sorghum  halepensis.  The  experiments  reported  were  carried  on  in 
Uruguay,  following  the  loss  of  cattle  whi^h  had  been  fed  upon  sorghum. 

The  plants  were  cut  at  difTerent  periods  in  their  growth  and  chemical  analyses 
made  to  determine  the  hydrocyanic  acid  content  with  the  result  that  all  3 
varieties  were  found  to  contain  it  during  the  growing  period.  The  content 
diminished  with  the  growth  of  the  plant  and  none  was  found  in  the  seeds. 
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The  application  of  nitrate  of  soda  was  found  in  nearly  all  cases  to  increase 
the  amount  of  hydrocyanic  acid  present  In  drying  the  plants  a  part  of  it 
disappeared  so  that  the  straw  contained  less  than  the  green  plants. 

Amount  of  hydrocyanic  acid  in  sorghum  at  different  periods  of  growth. 


Height 
of  plant 
(unfBT- 
Ulixed). 

Period 

of 
growth. 

Hydrocyanic  acid  content. 

Date. 

Inunfer- 
tlliaed 
plants. 

In  plants 
fertilized 

with 
nitrate  of 

soda. 

Increase 
through 

nitrogen. 

Stage  of  cutting. 

A.  eorgkum  meeJtarar 
turn. 

Deo.  2, 1910 

Cm. 
20 
60 
100 
110 
120 
120 

40 
60 
100 
130 
1%0 
140 

20 
30 
60 
60 
60 
40 

62 
99 
119 
135 
156 

44 

62 
103 
120 
135 
156 

44 

74 
94 
109 
130 

PercenL 
0.0293 
.0211 
.0057 
.0048 
.0013 
.0028 

.0192 
.0176 
.0066 
.0063 
.0025 
.0054 

.0137 
.0036 
.0028 
.0040 
.0028 
.0005 
.0003 

Percent. 
a  0414 
.0314 
.0039 
.0052 
.0044 
.0048 

.0966 
.0243 
.0071 
.0059 
.0096 
.0026 

.0212 
0052 
.0052 
.0056 

Percent. 
+0.0121 
+  .0103 

—  .0018 
+  .0004 
+  .0027 
+  .0020 

+  .0174 
+  .0067 
+  .0006 
+  .0006 
+  .0071 

—  .0028 

+  .0075 
+  .0016 
+  .0024 
+  .0016 

Dec.  20, 1910 

Dry. 

Beginning  to  bloom. 

Blooming. 

Jan.  26, 1911 

Feb.  15,1911 

Mar.  3, 1911 

Beginning  to  seed. 
Withering. 

Mar.  24, 1911 

A.acrghumvuigarii. 
Dec.  2, 1910 

Dec  20, 1910 

Dry. 

Beginning  to  bloom. 

Tn  nill  bloom. 

Jan.  30, 1911 

Feb.  16, 1911 

Mar.  8, 1911 

Beginning  to  seed. 
Withering. 

Dry. 

Beginning  to  bloom. 

In  mil  bloom. 

Mar.  24, 1911 

A .  Morghum  halepentis. 
Dec  27,1910 

Jan.  27,1911 

Feb.  16, 1911 

Mar.  3, 1911 

Beginning  to  seed. 

Ripe 

PIftntJi  In  flfioand  vear. 

Mar.  27, 1911 

Dec.  25, 1910 

Dec  25, 1910 

Do. 

The  toxic  effects  of  three  varieties  of  Andropogon,  J.  Schbodbb  and  H. 
Dammann  (Agros,  2  {1911),  No,  10,  pp.  28S-290). — ^This  paper  relates  to  the 
studies  of  Andropogon  sorghum-  siux^aratum^  A.  sorghum  vulgaris,  and  A. 
sorghum  halepensis,  as  noted  above. 

Some  studies  on  cotton-seed  meal  poisoning,  C.  W.  Edgebton  and  H.  Mor- 
ris {Louisiana  Btas.  Bui.  134,  PP*  S-^5). — Ttl9  is  a  report  of  inTestigatlona, 
which  have  extended  over  a  period  of  more  than  2  years,  from  which  the  fol- 
lowing conclusions  are  drawn : 

"Cotton  seed  and  cotton-seed  meal  does  contain  a  toxic  principle  which  is 
poisonous  to  certain  animals.  Cotton  seed,  itself,  seems  to  be  more  toxic  than 
the  ordinary  commercial  cotton-seed  meal.  Different  lots  of  cotton  seed  and 
cotton-seed  meal  show  a  considerable  variation  in  toxicity. 

"The  toxicity  of  the  cotton-seed  meal  does  not  seem  to  be  affected  by  the 
fungi  which  rot  the  cotton  bolls  and  enter  the  cotton  seed.  Cotton  seed  from 
plants  affected  with  the  cotton  wilt,  or  black  root  disease,  are  less  toxic  than 
cotton  seed  from  healthy  plants.  This  decrease  in  toxicity  in  this  seed  is  not 
due  to  the  premature  ripening  of  the  seed,  because  seed  ripened  on  plants  that 
had  been  cut  down  showed  as  much  toxicity  as  seed  from  healthy,  uninjured 
planta 

"  Heating  cotton-seed  meal  or  cotton-seed  kernels  for  a  long  period-  at'  a 
high  temperature  decreases  the  toxicity  to  a  considerable  extent  A  very  short 
heating  of  the  cotton-seed  kernels,  followed  by  an  extraction  of  the  oil, 
apparently  does  not  decrease  the  toxicity.    Another  factor  enters  here,  however, 
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wbich  must  be  considered.  This  beated  meal  Is  mncb  more  palatable  tban  the 
raw  komels  and  animals  eat  considerably  more  of  it.  Animals  make  better 
gains  on  this  meal  than  on  the  kernels,  though  they  die  as  soon,  or  even  sooner^ 
than  animals  on  the  raw  kemela 

'^The  heating  to  which  the  kernels  are  subjected  in  the  oil  mill  is  probably 
sufficient  in  most  cases  to  reduce  the  toxicity  to  some  extent,  though  this  reduc- 
tion is  usually  not  aiough  to  remove  all  danger  from  feeding  susceptible 
animals. 

"  The  careful  fermentation  of  the  kernels  or  meal  seems  to  reduce  the  toxicity 
to  a  considerable  extent 

''All  the  cotton  yarieties  that  were  tested  that  were  grown  on  the  same  plat 
of  ground  during  the  same  season,  showed  no  difference  in  the  toxicity. 

*'  Sea  Island  seed  obtained  from  Porto  Rico  was  extremely  toxic. 

"  We  have  no  evidence  whatever  to  show  that  pyrophosphoric  acid  has  any- 
thing to  do  with  cotton-seed  meal  poisoning." 

Reference  is  made  to  the  investigations  of  Crawford,  previously  noted  (E.  S. 
K,  22,  p.  502). 

On  the  action  of  Senedo  alkaloids  and  the  causation  of  hepatic  cirrhosis 
in  cattle,  A.  R.  Cushny  {Proc.  Roy.  8oc.  [London],  8er.  B,  8^  il91t).  No. 
B  570,  pp,  188-190). — ^This  is  a  preliminary  report  of  experiments  with  the  2 
alkaloids  found  in  Senedo  latifoUus,  made  chiefly  upon  cats. 

"The  symptoms  induced  are  of  2  kinds,  acute,  and  subacute.  The  acute 
Qrmptoms  commence  with  nausea  and  salivation,  extremely  accelerated  respira- 
tion, and,  somewhat  later,  violent  clonic  convulsions  under  large  doses.  These 
acute  symptoms  generally  pass  oiT  in  the  course  of  2  or  3  hours,  and  the 
animal  appears  perfectly  well  very  often  for  the  next  2  or  3  days  or  longer. 
Some  loss  of  weight  may  occur  during  this  time,  and  then  the  subacute  nyoiih 
toms  are  introduced  by  a  stool  of  rather  loose  consistency,  loss  of  appetite,  and 
in  some  cases  vomiting.  The  animal  then  becomes  weak  and  disinclined  to 
move,  and  passes  into  a  condition  of  apathy,  stupor  and  coma,  death  following 
by  failure  of  the  respiration.  These  later  symptoms  succeed  each  other  rapidly, 
death  occurring  within  24  to  48  hours  after  the  first  subacute  symptoms.  .  .  . 

''Post-mortem  appearances  varied  a  good  deal  in  different  anlmala  There 
was  often  found  an  unusual  amount  of  fluid  in  the  abdominal  cavity,  sometimes 
of  a  bright  yellow  color.  Small  ecchymoses  were  sometimes  found  in  the  omen- 
tum, and  fat  deposits  in  the  abdomen.  The  stomach  contained  black  masses  of 
half-digested  blood,  and  the  duodenum  also  contained  some  effused  blood  mixed 
with  mucus.  The  liver  was  swollen  and  congested,  and  the  gall  bladder  was 
generally  distended  with  very  dark  colored  viscous  bile,  which  could  only  be 
expressed  from  it  with  difficulty.  Small  hemorrhages  were  often  found  in  the 
longs,  pancreas,  kidney,  and  some  other  organa  ...  In  chronic  poisoning  no 
symptoms,  except  loss  of  weight,  were  elicited  until  the  drug  had  been  given  for 
over  a  month.  .  .  .  The  animal  then  died  with  the  same  appearances  as  in  sub- 
acute poisonhig.  .  .  .  The  2  alkaloids  sent  to  me  induced  the  same  symptoms 
and  the  same  changes,  and  seem  to  be  equally  toxic.'* 

A  study  of  the  renal  epithelium  in  various  types  of  acute  experimental 
nephritis  and  of  the  relation  which  exists  between  the  epithelial  changes 
and  the  total  output  of  urine,  W.  de  B.  MacNideb  (Jour.  Med.  Research, 
26  (1912),  No.  i,  pp.  79-126,  pis.  4). — ^"From  the  experimental  data  pres^ited 
in  this  investigation  the  following  conclusions  appear  allowable: 

"  Gantharidin,  potassium  dichromate,  uranium  nitrate,  and  sodium  arsenate 
produce  in  the  dog  an  acute  nephritis  in  which  both  the  vascular  and  the 
epithelial  elements  of  the  kidney  are  involved.  The  histological  study  shows 
that  the  vascular  element  of  the  kidney  is  first  affected  and  that  the  rai^idity 
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with  which  the  epithelium  is  involved  depends  principally  upon  the  nephrotoxic 
substances  employed  in  producing  the  nephritis.  Uranium  nitrate  and  potas- 
sium dichromate  usually  produce  a  tubular  nephritis  much  earlier  than  either 
cantharidin  or  sodium  arsenate. 

"In  the  early  stages  of  the  nephritis  from  these  poisons,  when  there  is 
anatomical  evidence  of  vascular  injury  and  either  slight  or  no  anatomical  evi- 
dence of  epithelial  injury,  the  output  of  urine  is  increased.  Later  in  the 
nephritis,  when  histologically  the  vascular  pathology  may  not  be  increased  in 
severity  but  when  the  epithelium  has  become  involved,  the  output  of  urine  is 
reduced  or  un  anuria  is  established.  Those  nephrotoxic  substances  which  have 
the  most  marked  affinity  for  the  tubular  ei^thelium  are  the  substances  which 
most  rapidly  cause  either  a  reduced  output  of  urine  or  an  anuria,  while  those 
nephrotoxic  substances,  such  as  arsenic,  which  cause  an  early  and  a  pro- 
nounced vascular  injury,  with  late  epithelial  involvement,  are  the  poisons  which 
have  the  least  tendency  to  produce  an  anuria. 

"  In  the  experiments  detailed  in  this  study  which  have  shown  either  a  pro- 
nounced decrease  in  the  output  of  urine  or  an  anuria,  there  have  constantly 
been  associated  epithelial  changes,  which  would  produce  in  different  degrees 
an  obstruction  of  the  lumen  of  the  tubules.  In  those  experiments  in  which  the 
output  of  urine  has  not  been  decreased,  and  in  those  experiments  in  which  the 
output  of  urine  was  increased  beyond  the  normal,  such  epithelial  changes 
either  did  not  exist  or  they  were  histologically  slight" 

The  precipitation  reaction  for  anthrax,  Hobstetteb  {Berlin.  TierarztL 
Wehfischr,,  28  (1912),  No.  7,  pp.  117-119,  figs.  2).— The  chief  difference  between 
Ascoli's  test  (E.  S.  R.,  26,  p.  375)  and  PfeUer's  reaction  lies  in  the  fact  that  in 
the  first  named  the  precipitating  reagent  is  prepared  by  heating  the  suspected 
material  in  a  boiling  water  bath  for  a  few  minutes  with  phy^ological  salt 
solution,  and  in  the  latter  the  material  is  rubbed  up  with  chloroform  and  porce- 
lain sand  and  extracted  with  carbollzed  salt  solution.  The  latter  method  has 
the  disadvantage  of  requiring  about  7  hours  for  the  preparation  of  the  extract, 
but  with  the  former  the  reaction  is  not  so  intense. 

The  diagnosis  of  anthrax  by  the  AscoU  reaction,  A.  Lebbe  {Arch.  R.  Inst. 
Boot  Camara  Pestana,  3  {1912),  No.  5,  pp.  379-^97,  jflgi.  7).— This  reaction 
(E.  S.  R.,  26,  p.  875)  furnished  very  satisfactory  results,  even  when  the  material 
to  be  tested  was  putrid. 

Aggressin  immunization  against  symptomatic  anthrax,  O.  W.  Sch&bl  (Ahs. 
m  Boience,  n.  ser.,  35  (1912),  No.  893,  p.  237). — "Briefly,  the  results  of  the 
experiments  are  as  follows:  The  existence  of  aggressln  in  blackleg  edema  has 
been  proved,  since  the  sterile  edema  fluid  aids  infection  by  hindering  the  natural 
protective  apparatus  of  the  organism.  Phagocytosis  chiefly  is  inhibited.  It  is 
nontoxic  even  in  much  larger  quantities  than  the  amount  necessary  to  change 
a  sublethal  dose  of  symptomatic  anthrax  bacilli  into  the  lethal  dose.  Repeated 
injections  of  sterile  edema  fluid  leads  to  a  considerable  degree  of  immunity. 
The  animals  are  not  only  immune  themselves,  but  also  yield  serum  that  pro- 
tects normal  animals  from  subsequent  infection.  Such  a  serum  shows  the 
presence  of  antibodies  demonstrable  both  In  vitro  and  in  vivo,  the  most  striking 
characteristic  being  its  favorable  elfect  upon  the  phenomenon  of  phagocytosis. 

**In  the  subcutaneous  circumscribed  inflltration  following  artificial  infec- 
tion, immunized  animals  may  under  certain  circumstances  harbor  virulent 
symptomatic  anthrax  bacilli.  Therefore,  the  immunity  can  not  be  considered 
bacteriolytic.  The  immunity  consists  of  a  complete  or  partial  inhibition  of 
the  growth  of  symptomatic  anthrax  bacilli  in  the  body  of  the  immunized 
animal.  If  the  immunity  is  not  sufficient  to  suppress  completely  the  growth  of 
bacilli,  they  multiply  locally  and  are  still  able  to  produce  toxin.    The  difference 
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between  antitoxic  and  antlinfectious  Immunity  is  in  the  case  of  symptomatic 
anthrax  quite  evident.  The  fact  frequently  observed  in  the  experiments  that 
immune  animals  may  harbor  in  their  bodies  symptomatic  anthrax  bacilli,  fully 
virulent  for  normal  animals,  is  worthy  of  consideration  from  an  epidemiological 
standpoint 

"The  method  If  immunization  with  aggressln  is  advantageous  in  that  the 
Inoculating  material  is  a  sterile  fluid,  hence  the  danger  of  making  bacillus  car- 
riers or  setting  up  a  virulent  infection  through  the  vaccinating  material  is 
avoided." 

AnthrnT  and  tick  fever,  W.  H.  Dalbymfle  (Amer.  Vet.  Rev.,  40  (1912),  No. 
fi,  pp.  757-764). — ^This  Is  a  continuation  of  the  paper  previously  noted  (B.  S. 
B.,  26,  p.  678),  and  deals  with  Texas  or  splenetic  fever,  and  the  cattle  tick  and 
itfs  eradication. 

Vaoeination  against  blackleg:  in  Bavaria,  T.  Kitt  {Ztachr.  Infektionslcrank. 
«.  EuS-  Haustiere,  9  (1911),  No.  1-2,  pp.  99-ii9).— Vaccination  against  symto- 
matlc  anthrax  has  been  darried  on  for  the  last  20  years  in  Bavaria.  The  vac- 
due  used  in  most  instances  was  prepared  by  heating  with  live  steam  the 
powdered  muscle  of  animals  affected  with  blackleg.  A  table  is  given  taking  in 
the  years  1898  to  1909,  inclusive,  which  gives  the  number  of  vaccinated  and 
unvaccinated  animals,  and  the  mortality  statistics  in  each  case.  The  mortality 
in  the  case  of  the  vaccinated  animals  was  very  low. 

In  addition  to  these  some  tests  are  reported  in  regard  to  the  preparation  of 
vaccine  for  blackleg  free  from  living  spores,  and  the  author  points  out  some  of 
the  disadvantages  which  are  encountered  in  sterlizing  vaccine  according  to  the 
\arious  methods. 

The  viability  of  human  carcinoma  in  animals,  O.  L.  Williams  (Proc.  Roy. 
8oc.  [London],  8er.  B,  84  (1911),  No.  B  570,  pp.  i9i-i 95). —"Portions  of  human 
carcinoma  implanted  into  animals  were  observed  during  the  first  5  days  to  re- 
tain their  vitality  and  to  exhibit  mitoses  after  implantation.  After  the  expira- 
tion of  this  period  no  evidence  of  vitality  was  observed.  Mitosis  was  markedly 
iohibited  within  24  hours  of  implantation,  while  the  life  of  the  implanted  cells 
was  abolished  less  rapidly." 

In  reg'ard  to  the  behavior  of  Wassermaim's  reaction  with  rabbits  affected 
with  dourine,  F.  M.  Meteb  (Miinchen.  Med.  Wchnschr.,  58  (1911),  No.  44^  PP' 
2S18,  2S19;  abs.  in  Berlin.  Tierarztl.  Wchnschr.,  28  (1912),  No.  7,  p.  127).— The 
Wassermann  reaction  (complement  fixation  reaction  for  syphilis)  was  positive 
in  from  1  to  4  weeks  after  infection.  In  some  cases  the  reaction  was  present 
before  the  symptoms. 

Experiences  and  observations  in  regard  to  combating  foot-and-mouth 
disease  by  Steflen's  method,  N.  Meteb  (Illus.  Landw.  Ztg.,  32  (1912),  No.  9, 
pp.  66,  67) . — ^This  treatment  consists  of  dusting  yeast  powder  in  the  blebs  and 
erosions  of  the  buccal  cavity  and  the  use  of  yeast  ointment  for  the  foot  lesions. 
The  results  obtained  with  the  method  were  comparatively  good. 

Foot-and-mouth  disease,  B.  Bang  (Jour.  Compar.  Path,  and  Ther.,  25 
(19J&),  No.  1,  pp.  1-15). — ^A  paper  read  before  a  meeting  at  the  Royal  Veteri- 
nary and  Agricultural  College,  Ck)penhagen,  on  October  16,  1911. 

The  predpitin-diagnostlc  reaction  for  glanders  in  horses,  S.  Ck)8TA  and 
A.  Fayet  (Conupt.  Rend.  8oc.  Biol.  [Paris],  70  (1911),  No.  4.  PP.  W.  148).— 
The  results  show  that  Mlessner*s  and  Panisset's  reactions  can  be  obtained  when 
mallein  is  injected  into  sound  horses.  This  property  may  persist  for  at  least 
24  hours. 

Trypanosomes  found  in  Canadian  mammals,  E.  A.  Watson  and  S.  Hadwen 
{Parasitology,  5  (1912),  No.  1,  pp.  21-26,  pis.  2).— The  species  described  as 
new  are  Trypanosoma  leporis-sylvatious,  found  in  the  cotton-tail  bush  rabbit 
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{Lepua  aylvaticua),  at  Lethbridge,  Alberta;  T,  pcromysci,  found  in  northern 
deer  mice  (Peromyscus  maniculatus,  P.  nebracensiSf  and  other  species)  at 
Lethbridge;  T,  citelli,  found  in  the  ground  squirrel  (Citellus  richardsoM),  at 
Lethbridge;  T.  rutherfordi,  found  in  the  blood  of  a  cow  at  Mount  Lehman, 
British  Ck)lumbia;  T»  evotomys,  found  In  a  vole  {Evotomys  saturatus)  at 
Mount  Lehman;  and  T.  soricU,  found  in  the  blood  of  a  wandering  shrew 
{Sorex  vagrana)  at  Mount  Lehman. 

Trypanosoma  americanum,  a  common  blood  parasite  of  American  cattle, 
H.  Cbawley  (17.  B.  Dept.  Agr.,  Bur.  Anim,  Indus,  Bui.  H5,  pp.  39,  figs.  IS). — 
This  is  a  report  of  studies  of  the  nonpathogenic  trypanosome  described  by  the 
author  in  a  bulletin  previously  noted  (E.  S.  R.,  22,  p.  281). 

A  r^sum^  of  the  literature,  first  presented,  is  followed  by  reports  of  (1)  the 
examination  of  cultures,  including  seasonal  variation  in  the  number  of  try- 
panosomes  in  blood,-  effect  on  the  trypanosomes  of  keeping  the  blood  before 
cultures  were  made,  results  obtained  with  measured  quantities  of  blood,  and 
general  results  of  cultural  work;  (2)  observations  on  fresh  material,  including 
attempts  to  discover  the  trypanosomes  in  freshly  drawn  blood,  evolution  of 
the  trypanosomes  In  culture,  movements  of  trypanosomes  in  cultures,  the 
process  of  multiplication,  and  motility  of  the  trypanosomes;  and  (3)  observa- 
tions on  fixed  material,  including  morphology  of  the  forms  in  the  blood  and 
in  culture,  and  cytology  of  the  forms  in  culture. 

The  conclusions  drawn  are  as  follows :  "  T.  americanwn  lives,  in  all  prob- 
ability as  a  typical  trypanosome,  in  the  blood  of  perhaps  75  per  cent  of  yearling 
and  adult  American  cattle,  but  is  not  present  in  young  calves.  It  comes  very 
close  to  T.  toruhlewski  of  the  £3uropean  bison,  and  may  be  only  a  variety  of 
that  species.  Removal  from  the  circulating  blood  stimulates  multiplicative 
energy,  apparently  merely  as  the  result  of  a  cooler  environment.  Removed 
from  the  cow  and  placed  under  appropriate  conditions,  multiplicative  energy 
runs  far  in  advance  of  growth  energy;  hence  the  trypanosomes  divide  and 
redivide  very  rapidly,  and  in  consequence  become  smaller  than  the  blood 
forms.  At  the  end  of  a  few  days,  multiplicative  energy  weakening,  the  organ- 
isms have  an  opportunity  to  grow  and  to  reach  their  normal  size.  The  adults 
are  at  first  very  slender,  but  in  time  increase  in  breadth  and  may  become  very 
large.  As  the  cultures  reach  and  pass  their  maxima  the  individuals  become 
club-shaped  and  eventually  transform  into  rounded  or  oval  elements,  provided 
each  with  a  long  flagellum. 

'*  Changes  in  the  morphology  of  the  nuclear  system,  and  in  the  texture  and 
chemical  nature  or  composition  of  the  cytoplasm,  accompany  changes  in  the 
fades  of  the  entire  organism.  A  distinguishing  character  is  the  situation  of 
the  trophonucleus,  which  is  normally  at  the  union  of  the  anterior  and  middle 
thirds." 

A  bibliography  of  13  titles  is  appended. 

The  infection  of  mules  by  Trypanosoma  hippicum  through  mucous  mem- 
branes, S.  T.  Darling  {Jour.  Expt  Med.,  15  (1912),  No.  4,  pp.  867-369) .—The 
experiments  with  mules  here  reported  indicate  positively  that  T.  hippicum 
can  penetrate  the  mucosa  of  mules.  From  this  it  is  assumed  that  murrina 
may  be  transmitted  during  copulation.  It  is  stated  that  the  disease,  which 
hns  been  eradicated  in  the  Canal  Zone,  is  still  present  in  parts  of  the  Republic 
of  Panama  in  villages  and  along  the  trails,  and  that  cases  have  been  detected 
in  native  ponies  near  the  zone  line. 

Investigations  in  regard  to  tuberculosis  in  milch  cows,  G.  Cosco  {Centhh 
Bakt.  [€tc.^,  1.  AhU  Orig.,  61  {1911),  No.  1-2,  pp.  59-5^).— Tuberculosis  may 
be  conveyed  from  one  bovine  to  another  by  the  agency  of  the  feces,  which 
contains  the  si)ecific  living  and  virulent  organism.     Some  cows,  which  to  all 
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appearances  liave  sound  udders,  eliminate  tubercle  bacilli  with  the  milk.  No 
tnbercle  bacilli  could  be  detected  in  the  ui^ne.  The  above  results  were  ob- 
tained with  9  bovines. 

Hontabercoloas  milk  in  Guernsey,  H.  D.  Bishop  {Brit.  Med.  Jour.,  1912, 
yo.  2665,  p.  217). — ^"  Until  1906  tuberculosis  was  apparently  unknown  amongst 
Guernsey  cattle,  but  it  was  then  introduced  by  cattle  relmported  after  haying 
been  to  £2ngland  for  exhibition.  This  reimportation  is  now  forbidden  and 
drastic  laws  have  been  passed  compelling  the  slaughter  of  all  infected  cattle, 
and  granting  state  compensation.  As  a  result  the  disease  has  been  practically 
stamped  out,  and  of  the  1,364  animals  exported  during  the  past  3  years,  all  of 
which  were  treated  with  tuberculin,  only  6  were  found  to  be  affected.  .  .  . 

"The  forms  of  human  tuberculosis  chiefly  caused  by  bovine  tuberculosis 
(tuberculous  glands  of  neck,  abdominal  tuberculosis,  and  lupus)  are  conse- 
quently exceedingly  rare  in  the  island  of  Guernsey." 

In  regard  to  the  coarse  of  bovine  tuberculosis,  G.  TrrZE  {Berlin.  Tierarzth 
Wcknschr.,  28  {1912),  No.  6,  pp.  98-101). — ^A  detailed  description  of  the  cycle 
of  tuberculosis  from  the  time  of  Infection  to  either  the  death  of  the  animal 
and  its  offspring,  or  to  the  resolution  of  the  tuberculous  process. 

In  regard  to  detecting  pulmonary  tuberculosis  in  bo-vines,  O.  MtTLLEB 
(Berlin.  Tierarztl.  Wchnschr.,  28  {1912),  No.  10,  pp.  179^18S).^A  discussion 
in  regard  to  the  various  existing  methods  of  catching  sputum  from  bovines 
for  the  purpose  of  diagnosing  pulmonary  tuberculosis.  Tests  with  sound  and 
tobecular  bovines  showed  that  the  method  devised  by  the  author,  and  similar 
to  that  of  Scharr  and  Opalka  (E.  S.  R.,  26,  p.  679),  is  of  value. 

The  tuberculin  test;  its  value  and  proper  uses,  J.  Law  {Tribune  Farmer 
[y.  y.l,  iO  {1912),  No.  5S7,  pp.  1,  2,  figs.  2).— This  article  deals  with  the  fac- 
tors which  influence  the  value  of  the  tuberculin  test,  and  discusses  its  present 
status. 

On  a  nematode  in  the  connective  tissue  of  bovines,  M.  Piettbe  {Compt. 
Rend.  Acad.  Sci.  [Paris],  15J^  {1912),  No.  9,  pp.  620-^28) .—The  frequent  finding 
of  calcareous  deposits  about  the  femoro-tibial  articulation  led  the  author  to 
conduct  the  investigations  here  reported. 

The  lateral  and  capsular  ligaments  were  found  to  be  invaded  by  a  filarial 
parasite,  to  which  the  name  Onchocerca  hovis  has  been  given.  It  occurs  only 
in  fibrous  tissue  and  almost  exclusively  in  the  thick  part  of  the  lateral  and 
capsular  tendons  of  the  femoro-tibio-patellar  articulation.  The  external  liga- 
ment is  more  often  invaded  than  is  the  internal.  The  external  tlbio-tarsal 
ligament  was  found  to  be  Invaded  in  one  instance  but  never  the  cervical 
ligament 

This  parasite  is  of  importance  pathologically  because  of  the  disorders  which 
it  causes  at  the  place  of  articulation  of  the  tendons  and  the  resulting  peri- 
arthritiSL 

Onchocerciasis  in  imported  meat,  H.  Williams  {Pub.  Health  [London],  25 
{1911) y  No.  1,  pp.  8-10). — It  is  stated  that  on  a  minute  examination  made  on 
cutting  up  a  number  of  fianks  and  briskets  the  percentage  of  Spiroptera  reticu- 
lata infestation  of  meat  arriving  in  England  from  Australia  was  found  In 
many  cases  to  be  over  80,  and  in  some  cases  to  reach  100.  This  infestation  is 
of  increasing  Importance,  since  the  quantity  of  frozen  meat  arriving  in  England 
from  Australia  is  greatly  exceeding  that  of  previous  years. 

**  When  the  first  consignment  was  examined,  it  was  thought  that  this  parasite 
existed  only  on  the  surface,  but  a  more  careful  examination  of  subsequent  con- 
signments revealed  the  fact  that  it  was  also  to  be  found  embedded  in  the  deeper 
.  connective  tissues,  ^specially  on  the  fianks  and  briskets.  .  .  .  The  hind  quarters, 
on  careful  examination,  were  also  foond  to  be  affected,  chiefly  in  the  vicinity 
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of  the  stifle  or  knee  joint,  and  a  few  scattered  nodules  on  the  surface  of  the 
meat.  The  percentage  found  affegted  Is  also  very  high,  as  will  be  seen  from 
the  following  examination  of  the  consignments  from  only  2  vessels.  Of  4,617 
hind  quarters  examined,  2,839,  or  61.40  per  cent,  were  found  to  contain  the 
parasite  £f.  reticulata.  Of  805  hind  quarters  examined,  564,  or  70  per  cent, 
were  found  to  be  affected.  .  .  .  The  worm  in  the  hind  quarters  is  generally 
situated  deeply,  requiring  considerable  cutting  in  order  to  find  the  worm  and. 
when  found,  to  insure  that  the  whole  of  the  worm,  with  the  surrounding  tissues, 
has  been  removed."  ^ 

It  is  stated  that  the  Commonwealth  of  Australia  has  instituted  a  rigorous 
system  of  inspection  of  beef  for  export  and  that  in  the  future  all  flanks  and 
briskets  from  fore  quarters  will  be  cut  off  before  being  allowed  to  leave  the 
country. 

The  inheritance  of  spirochetal  infection  in  Argas  persicus,  E.  Hindub 
iProc,  Cambridge  PhU.  8oc.,  16  (1912),  No.  6,  pp.  457-459 ) .—The  experiments 
reported  Indicate  clearly  that  once  a  tick  becomes  infected  with  Bpirochwta 
gallinarum  its  offspring  of  the  first  generation  is  infective  in  all  its  stages,  and 
moreover  that  the  infection  is  transmitted  to  the  second  generation.  "It  is 
evident,  therefore,  that  once  the  Argas  of  any  locality  become  Infected  with 
spirochetosis  it  will  be  very  difficult  to  eradicate  the  disease." 

Investigations  relative  to  arsenical  dips  as  remedies  for  cattle  tickSy  B.  HI 
Ransom  and  H.  W.  Graybill  ( U.  8.  Dept.  Agr.,  Bur  Anim.  Indus.  Bui.  i44.  PP- 
65y  pl8.  6,  fig.  1). — ^This  bulletin  i;eports  the  details  of  22  dipping  experiments 
of  which  12  were  with  arsenic,  soda,  and  pine-tar  dips;  1  with  arsenic,  soda, 
and  pine-tar  dip  containing  emulsified  crude  petroleum;  2  with  arsenic  and 
zinc  sulphate  dip ;  2  with  arsenic-alum  dip ;  1  with  sodium  arsenate  dip ;  1  with 
sodium  sulpharsenite  dip ;  2  with  potassium  arsenite  dip  containing  soap ;  and 
1  with  repeated  applications  of  the  arsenic,  soda,  and  pine-tar  dip.  In  most 
of  the  experiments  the  arsaiical  solution  used  was  a  modification  of  the  Mayo 
formula,  the  amounts  of  arsenic  varying  from  8  to  12  lbs.,  and  of  sal  soda 
from  24  to  45  lbs.,  for  each  500  gal.  of  dip,  in  different  instancea  When  pine 
tar  was  used  it  was  added  in  the  proportion  of  1  gal.  to  each  500  gal.  of  dip. 
In  some  of  the  experiments  arsenical  dips  of  somewhat  different  composition 
were  used.  The  amount  of  arsenic  in  solution  in  the  various  dips,  expressed 
in  its  equivalent  of  arsenic  trioxid,  varied  from  0.16  to  0.495  per  cent 

"The  effects  of  the  dips  upon  the  cattle  in  the  various  experiments  were 
almost  invariably  slight.  .  .  .  Cattle  not  Infested  with  ticks,  dipped  repeatedly 
in  a  dip  containing  an  equivalent  of  about  0.22  per  cent  arsenic  trioxid  at  inter- 
vals of  2  and  3  weeks  gained  less  in  weight  than  other  uninfested  cattle  kept 
under  the  same  conditions  undipped,  but  it  is  uncertain  whether  this  difference 
was  due  to  the  dipping.  In  all  cases  in  which  cattle  were  dipped  or  sprayed 
once  or  twice  in  arsenical  dips  containing  an  equivalent  of  from  0.16  to  0.24 
per  cent  arsenic  trioxid  the  injurious  effects  observed  were  confined  to  the 
action  of  the  dips  upon  the  skin,  and  scarcely  ever  was  this  action  more  than 
very  mild,  though  in  some  cases  the  animals  were  treated  in  hot  weather  when 
the  injurious  effects  from  dipping  are  especially  likely  to  appear.  The  signs 
of  the  effects  of  dipping  on  the  skin  in  various  instances  became  evident  in 
from  3  to  9  days  after  the  treatment,  at  which  time  a  more  or  less  well-marked 
epidermal  exfoliation  or  dandruff-like  peeling  of  the  superficial  layers  of  the 
skin  appeared,  confined  as  a  rule  to  the  dewlap,  neck,  escutcheon,  inner  side  of 
thighs,  and  scrotum.  No  marked  inflammation  preceded  the  exfoliation,  though 
occasionally  a  slight  irritation  of  the  skin  in  places  was  observed." 

The  authors  conclude  that  "cattle  may  be  safely  dipped  or  sprayed  with 
arsenical  dip  containing  an  equivalent  of  0.24  per  cent  arsenic  trioxid  or  lesa^ 
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and  the  treatment  once  repeated  7  or  more  days  later,  the  only  Injury  to 
be  expected  as  a  rule  being  more  or  less  epi(^ermal  exfoliation,  and  sometimes 
dight  soreness  or  tenderness  of  the  skin,  local  in  character." 

The  experiments  fully  confirmed  the  observations  of  various  investigators 
and  practical  users  of  arsenical  dips  who  have  found  that  ticks  are  very 
sensitive  to  arsenic.  Little  is  known,  however,  as  to  the  avenue  by  which  the 
arsenic  enters  the  body  of  the  tlck&  After  treatment  with  an  arsenical  dip 
the  vast  majority  of  the  young  adult  females  die  before  they  reach  the  engorged 
stage,  and. the  younger  they  are  the  less  likely  are  they  to  survive  and  become 
engorged; 

■ "  In  6  experiments  the  cattle  were  found  to  be  free  from  engorged  ticks  3  to 
5  days  after  the  first  treatment,  in  4  other  experiments  they  were  free  7  to  9 
days  after  treatment.  In  another  they  were  nearly  free  5  days  after  treatment, 
in  another  ^periment  all  that  were  examined  were  free  from  engorged  ticks  8 
days  after  treatment,  and  in  2  other  experiments  the  cattle  were  nearly  free 
from  engorged  ticks  8  days  after  treatment." 

In  order  to  obtain  data  bearing  upon  the  question  of  the  fate  of  ticks  which 
reach  engorgement  and  fall  from  cattle  subsequent  to  dipping,  engorged  ticks 
were  collected  from  the  cattle  in  the  various  experiments  immediately  after 
treatment  and  on  successive  days  thereafter  and  kept  under  observation. 
"Whereas  in  many  of  the  lots  from  treated  cattle  all  of  the  ticks  died  without 
ovipositing,  in  most  cases  some  of  the  ticks  deposited  eggs,  the  percentage  of 
ticks  ovipositing  usually  being  low,  although  in  rare  instances  as  high  as 
100  per  cent"  Ticks  from  treated  cattle  which  survived  to  deposit  eggs  nearly 
always  deposited  a  much  smaller  number  than  ticks  from  untreated  cattle,  and 
moreover,  they  rarely  hatched.  Out  of  approximately  70  lots  of  ticks  from 
treated  cattle,  only  4  lots  deposited  eggs  which  hatched. 

"Judging  from  these  results  it  would  appear  that  the  hatching  of  eggs  de- 
posited by  ticks  which  survived  treatment  with  arsenical  dips  is  a  rather  rare 
occurrence.  Furthermore,  it  has  been  noted  that  the  larvse  from  eggs  deposited 
by  females  which  have  been  subjected  to  arsenical  solutions  are  frequently  in 
such  a  weakened  condition  that  they  can  not  emerge  from  the  eggshell,  or  they 
may  become  lodged  in  the  opening  of  the  ruptured  shell  and  fail  to  extricate 
themselves,  or  show  such  slowness  of  movements  after  emerging  as  to  make  qpe 
believe  that  they  could  not  effect  a  successful  attachment  after  reaching  a  host, 
a  condition  of  the  larvse  which  has  also  been  noticed  in  the  case  of  eggs  sub- 
jected to  unfavorable  conditions,  such  as  low  relative  humidity  and  low 
temperatures." 

The  data  relative  to  the  ticks  removed  from  cattle  after  treatment  and  their 
corresponding  control  from  untreated  cattle,  and  to  engorged  ticks  dipped  in  the 
laboratory,  are  presented  in  tabular  form. 

••  Very  few  male  ticks  were  found  alive  on  cattle  later  than  a  day  or  two  after 
treatment,  and  it  is  probable  that  most  of  these  were  ticks  which  were  in  the 
nymphal  stage  at  the  time  of  treatment  It  may  therefore  be  concluded  that 
arsenical  dips  are  highly  efficacious  so  far  as  the  destruction  of  male  ticks  is 
concerned.  .  .  .  The  vast  majority  of  nymphs  were  killed  by  a  single  treat- 
ment In  several  experiments,  however,  some  of  the  nymphs  survived  and 
afterwards  molted.  ...  No  instance  was  observed  hi  any  of  the  experiments 
of  the  survival  of  ticks  in  the  larval  stage  after  a  single  treatment  with  an 
arsenical  dip." 

The  bulletin  concludes  with  a  discussion  of  the  practical  significance  of  results 
of  experiments  with  arsenical  dips,  taking  up  the  composition  of  the  dip, 
method  number,  and  frequency  of  applications,  and  handling  the  cattle. 

A  plan  is  given  for  a  draining  pen  for  cattle  after  dipping. 
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Parasitic  grastritis  of  sheep,  E.  G.  Haskell  (Vet,  Rec.,  2k  {191%),  No.  1229, 
pp.  473-475). — It  is  stated  that  flocks  of  sheep  in  certain  parts  of  the  soutii- 
west  of  England  have  suffered  severely  from  parasitic  gastritis,  due  to  Stron- 
gyluB  cervicomis,  and  that  the  mortality  is  still  continuing.  In  west  Somerset 
the  greatest  number  of  deaths  was  observed  among  ewes  of  all  ages,  though 
lambs  a  year  old  were  also  affected. 

The  thermo-precipitln  reaction  as  a  greneral  sero-diagrnostic  method;  its 
use  for  diagnosing  swine  erysipelas,  A.  Ascoli  {Berlin,  Tieriirztl.  Wchnschr., 
28  {1912),  No.  10,  pp.  165-167,  figs.  5).— This  reaction  (E.  S.  R.,  26,  p.  375) 
can  be  employed  without  difficulty  for  diagnosing  erysipelas  in  swine.  The 
technique  is  given  in  detail. 

Actinomycosis  of  the  rectum  in  the  horse,  H.  Maskus  {Tijdschr.  Veeart^ 
senijk.,  S8  {1911),  No.  9,  pp.  S49-S53,  pi.  1;  ahs.  in  Vet.  Bee,  24  {1911),  No. 
1221,  p.  339). — ^The  author  records  a  case  of  this  affection  in  a  4-year-old 
Oldenburg  mare. 

Studies  on  etiology  of  equine  influenza,  N.  S.  Febby  {Aha.  in  Science,  n. 
ser.,  35  {1912),  No.  893,  pp.  239,  240). — From  each  case  of  equine  influenza 
studied  the  streptococcus  described  by  Schiitz  was  isolated  from  the  trachea. 
The  Bacillus  equisepticus  was  never  noted.  In  addition,  a  similar  organism 
was  isolated  from  the  blood  of  34  out  of  63  cases.  The  organisms  grew  well 
eymbiotically  with  the  staphylococcus  in  broth  cultures.  It  was  possible  for  the 
organism  to  pass  through  the  Berkefeld  and  Chamberland  filters,  and  in  all 
probability  it  assumes  a  minute  size  during  its  life  cycle,  as  indicated  by 
Basset  (E.  S.  R.,  26,  p.  384). 

The  author  was  not  able  to  differentiate  between  this  organism  and  the 
streptococcus  isolated  from  abscesses  in  the  case  of  strangles.  "  If  this  proves 
to  be  the  same  organism  that  is  found  in  strangles  and  also  contagious  pneu- 
monia, and  it  is  agreed  by  all  authorities  that  the  streptococcus  found  in 
strangles  is  the  cause  of  that  disease,  then,  we  believe,  we  are  Justified  in  put- 
ting forward  the  argument  that  this  streptococcus  is  the  cause  of*  the  symp- 
tom complex  we  have  termed  '  influenza,*  and  that  strangles  and  contagious 
pneumonia  are  not  clinical  entities,  but  complications  of  influenza  due  either 
to  secondary  Infections  or  to  extension  of  the  primary  disease." 

In  regrard  to  the  treatment  of  lymphangitis  by  '<606,"  J.  Bbidb£,  L. 
Ni:oBE,  and  G.  Tbouette  {BuL  8oc.  Path.  Exot.,  4  {191H),  No.  6,  pp.  380^83). — 
The  disease  In  all  of  its  phases  in  horses  and  mules  was  treated  successfully 
with  Salvarsan  (Ehrlichs  606).  In  all  Instances  the  diagnosis  was  conflrmed 
by  finding  the  micro-organisms  in  the  pus.    Only  1  out  of  9  animals  died. 

Filaria  immitis  of  the  dogr,  D.  Zibobdi  {Clin.  Vet.  [Milan],  8ez.  Prat.,  33 
{1910),  Nos.  43,  pp.  684-689;  44,  PP>  697-704;  45,  pp.  713-717;  46,  PU,  734-740; 
Jour.  Trop.  Vet.  Bci.,  7  {1912),  No.  1,  pp.  68-84). —A  review  of  the  subject  is 
followed  by  reports  of  studies  of  6  cases,  together  with  a  bibliography  of  41 
tiUes. 

BITKAL  EN0IHEi3lIir0. 

Bules  goveming  matters  coming  before  the  State  Board  of  Irrigation^ 
Highways,  and  Drainage  {[Lincoln],  Nebr.,  1912,  p.  27).— This  pamphlet 
gives  the  rules  of  procedure  adopted  by  the  State  Board  of  Irrigation,  High- 
ways, and  Drainage  of  Nebraska  governing  matters  coming  before  it  relative 
to  claims,  applications,  dams,  petitions,  and  contests. 

Irrigation  pumping  with  electrical  energy  {Elect.  World,  59  {1912),  No. 
15,  p.  804). — An  example  of  the  use  of  electrical  energy  for  irrigation  pumping 
is  noted,  embracing  an  area  of  10,000  acres  and  with  69  motor-driven  pumping 
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plants  having  capacities  ranging  from  900  to  1,700  gal.  per  minute.  The  pump- 
ing system  is  owned  by  the  farmers  of  the  region,  but  the  energy  is  developed 
by  a  private  plant  It  is  claimed  that  the  cost  of  the  energy  is  less  than  1  ct 
per  kilowatt  hour. 

The  amount  and  ft^quency  of  irrleration  as  determined  by  the  physical 
properties  of  the  soil,  A.  Mihrrz  and  E.  LainS  {Conupt,  Rend,  Acad.  Soi. 
[Parish  15k  U912),  No.  8,  pp.  481-487;  Prog.  Agr.  et  Vii.  {Ed.  VEst  Centre), 
SS  U912),  No.  12,  pp.  S6aS66;  Rev.  Vit,  S7  (1912),  No.  955,  pp.  ^^M^^/  a&«. 
«fi  Rev.  Sd.  [Parte],  50  (1912),  I,  No.  9,  pp.  284,  iB8o).— Experiments  were  made 
to  determine  (1)  the  amounts  of  water  most  favorable  to  crops  when  applied 
at  eqaal  intervals,  and  (2)  the  influence  on  yield  of  the  application  of  equal 
quantities  of  water  at  irregular  intervals. 

The  results  show  that  there  Is  ordinarily  a  decided  waste  of  water,  as  the 
real  needs  of  plants  are  greatly  exceeded.  The  authors  are  of  the  opinion  that, 
although  It  is  Impossible  to  attain  the  ideal  in  the  application  of  water,  efforts 
should  be  made  to  approach  it. 

An  Interesting  agricultural,  hydraulic  problem  in  Algeria,  J.  Savobnin 
and  T.  Pouget  {Bui.  8oc.  Hist.  Nat.  Afrique  Nord,  1910,  Nos.  7,  pp.  104^108,  JHf.  1; 
S,  pp.  129-127). — ^The  authors  present  a  solution  to  the  problem  of  utilizing  the 
basin  and  waters  of  a  salt  lake  for  irrigation  purposes,  viz,  to  divert  the  neigh- 
boring running  water  and  rainfall  waters  Into  the  lake  and  provide  an  outlet 
sufficient  to  lower  the  lake  surface  about  6  meters.  These  works,  it  is  claimed, 
will  reduce  the  surface  evaporation,  freshen  the  water,  and  keep  a  good  supply 
of  water  on  hand. 

A  diagram  for  converting  square  feet  into  acres  in  irrigation  and  drain- 
age work  (Engin.  and  Contract.,  37  (1912),  No.  16,  p.  450,  fig.  i).— A  com- 
bined table  and  diagram  is  presented  and  explained,  giving  accurate  results  to 
the  third  decimal  place. 

Cooperative  methods  in  farm  drainage,  R.  H.  Clemens  (Canad.  Farm,  6 
(1912),  No.  IS,  p.  3,  figs.  3), — ^The  trouble  and  expense  encountered  in  the  ordi- 
nary drainage  ditching  methods  are  pointed  out,  and  the  economic  and  time- 
saving  advantages  of  cooperative  drainage-ditching  operations  are  discussed.    . 

Standard  tests  of  drain  tile  and  sewer  pipe,  A.  Mabston  and  A.  O.  Andeb- 
SON  (Proc.  Iowa  Engin.  8oc.,  23  (1911),  pp.  39-46). — ^This  is  a  paper  read  be- 
fore the  Iowa  Engineering  Society,  at  Des  Moines,  February  15-17,  1911. 

The  need  of  standard  tests  for  drain  tile  and  sewer  pipe  is  pointed  out  and 
3  standard  test  requirements  are  recommended,  viz,  the  percentage  of  absorp- 
tion, the  bearing  strength,  and  the  modulus  of  rupture,  which  requirements  in- 
volve the  absorption  test  and  the  bearing  strength  test  A  discussion  Is  given 
of  various  methods  of  making  absorption  and  bearing  strength  tests,  and  speci- 
fications are  recommended  for  making  standard  tests  of  this  nature. 

In  the  standard  absorption  test  the  specimens  are  to  be  of  a  definite  size  and 
number,  perfectly  dry  and  clean,  and  are  to  be  weighed  and  then  Immersed  in 
pure  soft  water  for  24  hours.    They  are  then  to  be  taken  out,  rewelghed,  and 

the  percentage  of  absorption  calculated  by  the  formula  — ^ the  percentage 

of  absorption,  in  which  W  Is  the  original  wdght  and  W  Is  the  weight  after 
immersion. 

The  standard  bearing  strength  test  embodies  the  following:  The  test  speci- 
mens are  to  be  whole,  full-sized,  dry,  average  tile,  5  in  number.  They  are  to 
be  weighed  before  the  test  and  then  bedded  above  and  below  in  dry  washed 
sand  for  one-fourth  the  circumference  of  the  pipe.  The  top  bearing  must  have 
a  true  plane  lower  surface  of  rigid  material  capable  of  distributing  the  tost 
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load  without  any  appreciable  bending  and  the  test  load  is  to  be  applied  at  the 
exact  center  of  this  top  bearing.  The  frames  for  top  and  bottom  bearings  are 
to  be  of  sufficiently  heavy  timber  to  avoid  any  bending  by  side  pressure.  The 
test  load  is  to  be  applied  continuously  and  gradually  without  shock  or  disturb- 
ance to  the  tile  and  no  considerable  time  is  to  elapse  between  load  additions. 
The  bearing  strength  is  taken  equal  to  the  total  top  load  plus  the  weight  of  the 
frame  and  bearing  timbers,  sand,  etc.,  plus  five>eighths  the  weight  of  the  pipe. 
This  load  is  to  be  divided  by  the  length  of  the  pipe  in  feet  to  give  the  bearing 
strength  in  pounds  per  foot 
The  modulus  of  rupture  in  pounds  per  square  inch  is  then  calculated  by  the 
?■  y  •• 
formula  i^=-^,  In  which  ft=bearing  strength  per  linear  inch,  r=the  mean 

radius  of  the  tile  in  inches,  and  t=the  minimum  thickness  of  the  tile  at  the  top 
and  bottom  in  inches. 

A  method  of  making  tests  on  drain  tile,  A.  N.  Talbot  and  D.  A.  Abbams 
{Engin.  Rec,  65  (1912),  No.  U,  pp,  S84,  385,  flg8,  2), — This  is  a  paper  read 
before  the  Eighth  Annual  Convention  of  the  National  Association  of  Cement 
Useca  It  points  out  the  need  for  inexpensive  adjustable,  portable,  and  accurate 
testing  machines  for  definite  and  important  qualities  of  drain  tile,  and  describes 
and  gives  tabulated  results  of  3  series  of  tests  of  tile  with  such  a  machine. 

The  machine  consists  essentially  of  a  simple  framework  and  a  lever  for 
applying  the  load  by  means  of  dead  weight  The  framework  is  adjustable  and 
can  hold  any  diameter  of  tile  up  to  42  in.  The  top  and  bottom  loading  blocks 
are  4  by  6  in.  material  and  provided  with  bearing  edges  and  rubber  hose 
cushions  for  distributing  the  load  uniformly  over  the  length  of  the  tile.  The 
lever  is  4  ft  6  in.  long  and  the  dead  load  is  applied  to  its  end.  The  machine 
weighs  225  lb&  and  the  authors  claim  that  it  should  not  cost  more  than  $18. 

In  using  the  machine,  the  tile  is  rolled  into  place  on  the  bottom  loading 
block  which  has  2  half  round  strips  2  in.  apart  for  rest  and  the  framework  is 
adjusted  to  the  size  of  the  tile.  The  top  loading  block  is  placed  on  the  top  of 
the  tile,  the  lever  fitted  into  place,  and  the  dead  load  is  applied  at  the  lever's  end. 

Whatever  the  method  of  test  may  be,  it  is  necessary  finally  to  determine  the 
relation  between  the  strength  of  the  piece  tested  and  the  strength  needed  in  the 
structure.  The  method  of  loading  along  a  line  at  the  top  and  bottom  of  the 
tile  is  selected  because  of  its  simplicity,  and  because  it  gives  simple,  direct,  and 
fairly  uniform  results  for  varying  conditions  of  tile.  The  bending  moment 
developed,  the  modulus  of  rupture,  and  the  load  per  foot  of  length  of  pipe  of 
given  size  can  be  determined  by  these  testa  The  authors  give  as  the  expression 
for  bending  moment  the  formula  0.16  Qd,  in  which  Q  is  the  concentrated  load 
applied  to  the  crown,  and  d  the  mean  diameter.  The  formula  for  modulus  of 
rupture  is  given  as  /=0.96  Qd  It*,  in  which  I  is  the  length  of  tile  and  t  the 
thickness  along  the  top  and  bottom  elements. 

Preserving  good  roads,  L.  W.  Page  (8ci.  Amer.  fifup.,  75  (1912),  No.  1892^ 
p.  210). — The  use  of  motor-truck  trains  in  the  maintenance  of  trunk  highways 
is  discussed  and  the  necessary  equipment  noted. 

An  automobile  equipment  is  suggested  which  will  include  all  the  apparatus 
and  facilities  necessary  to  employ  efficiently  a  repair  gang  of  8  men  in  the 
maintenance  of  the  road  surface  over  100  miles  of  roadway  or  more.  Three 
significant  requisites  mentioned  are  that  the  cost  of  the  equipment  should  be 
kept  consistently  low  and  within  the  range  of  customary  expenditures^  that 
novel  or  specially  constructed  apparatus  should  be  avoided,  and  that  the  outfit 
should  be  so  fiexible  in  its  makeup  as  to  serve  readily  a  variety  of  utility  or 
lend  itself  to  peculiar  requirements  under  varying  conditions.  .  An  approximate 
estimate  of  the  total  equipment  is  as  follows:  Machine  with  steel  dumping 
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body,  $6,000;  electric  hoist,  $250;  horsepower  spreader  with  rotary  pump  and 
piping,  $700 ;  500  gal.  tar  kettle,  $300 ;  double  kerosene  burner  outfit,  $200 ;  and 
tools  and  accessories,  $60 ;  total  $7,500. 

Changes  noted  in  a  tar  exposed  to  trafELc  and  weathering  when  used  in  a 
road  sorfaoe,  W.  W.  Cbosbt  (Surveyor,  41  (1912),  No.  1055,  pp.  326,  527). — 
The  results  of  tests  of  the  carbon-free  extract  of  portions  of  a  coal-gas  tar- 
road  surface^  which  had  been  exposed  to  weather  and  traffic  for  3  years,  are 
reported. 

Among  the  changes  noted,  the  lowering  of  the  melting  and  initial  boiling 
points  is  Teiy  marked.  The  opinion  is  expressed  that  the  distillation  of  bitumin- 
ous compounds  is  materially  affected  by  the  presence  of  free  carbon,  and  that 
a  secondary  analysis  should  be  made  of  all  bituminous  materials  containing  it 
in  appreciable  amounts. 

Highway  laws  of  the  United  States  (Oood  Roads,  n.  ser.,  S  (1912),  No.  H, 
pp.  215-223). — Brief  digests  are  given  in  this  article  of  the  laws  affecting  road 
administration,  construction,  and  maintenance  in  the  several  States. 

Concrete  construction  on  the  live-stock  farm  (U.  8,  Dept.  Agr.,  Farmers* 
Bui,  481,  pp,  S2,  figs.  24)- — ^Thls  bulletin  deals  with  the  construction  of  con- 
crete feeding  floors,  manure  pits  and  basins,  and  dipping  vats. 

The  advantages  of  a  concrete  feeding  floor  pointed  out  are  cheapness,  dura- 
bility, sanitary  qualities,  saving  of  grain,  labor,  and  manure,  and  neat  appear- 
ance. The  essential  details  of  construction  of  concrete  feeding  floors  for  cattle, 
hogs,  sheep,  and  poultry  are  discussed  under  the  subheads  of  materials,  location, 
grading,  drainage,  necessary  equipment,  apportioning  and  mixing  the  concrete, 
gi»ieral  method  of  construction,  and  curing.    A  short  statement  of  cost  is  also 

giVOL 

The  wastefulness  of  the  ordinary  methods  of  manure  storage  Is  pointed  out 
and  directions  are  given  for  the  proportioning  of  concrete  and  the  general  con- 
struction of  concrete  manure  basins  and  shallow  manure  pits.  The  important 
points  to  be  considered  in  the  planning,  construction,  and  care  of  concrete  dip- 
ping vats  are  also  pointed  out  and  discussed,  and  the  construction  details  are 
given. 

The  action  of  alkali  salts  upon  Portland  cement,  E.  Bubke  and  R.  M. 
PnccKWET  (Jour.  Indus,  and  Engin.  Chem.,  3  (1911),  No.  5,  pp.  317-326). — ^Pre- 
viously noted  from  another  source  (E.  S.  B.,  25,  p.  490). 

Practical  bams  in  use  on  northwestern  farms,  S.  K.  Haugen  et  al. 
(Farmer,  31  (1912),  No.  16,  pp.  584,  588-591,  figs.  25).— Plans  and  descriptions 
are  given  of  bams  as  worked  out  and  proved  satisfactory  by  actual  farm  ex- 
perience. 

Economy  in  sanitary  bam  construction,  H.  G.  Lotteb  (FarWfer,  31  (1912), 
Vo.  16,  p.  583,  figs.  3). — ^The  author  describes  economic  methods  of  sanitary 
cow  bam  construction,  and  discusses,  as  the  main  essentials  of  constraction, 
drainage,  warmth,  ventilation,  light,  and  easy  handling  of  feed  and  refuse. 

Cement  sUo  oonstmctiony  M.  S.  Kinq  (Cement  and  Engin.  News,  24  (1912), 
No.  4,  pp.  123-125). — ^The  author  points  out  the  essential  requirements  of  silos 
and  deals  especially  with  masonry  silos,  discussing  their  lasting  qualities  and 
such  construction  details  as  reenforclng,  foundations,  doors,  and  roofs. 

Open-air  poultry  houses  for  all  climates,  P.  T.  Woods  (Chicago,  1912,  pp. 
86,  pL  1,  figs.  44). — Many  types  of  open-air  poultry  houses  are  illustrated  and 
described. 

Electricity  in  agriculture  and  reference  to  central  rural  plants,  H.  Wallem 
(Die  Elekirizitat  in  der  Landwirtschaft  und  deren  Beziehungen  eu  Uherland- 
smtralen.  Diss.  Tech.  Hochschule  Karlsruhe,  1910,  pp.  469  figs.  21).— Thin 
pamphlet  deals  with  the  use  of  electricity  in  the  operation  of  agricultural 
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machinery,  reviewing  the  most  Important  agricultural  implements,  discussing 
the  use  and  advantages  of  electricity  in  the  operation  of  plows  and  thrashing 
machines,  elevators,  unloading  apparatus,  and  drying  plants,  discussing  electro- 
culture  and  rural  electric  roads  for  farm  traffic,  and  calculating  the  entire 
amount  of  electrical  energy  needed  on  a  2,000-acre  farm.  The  economics  of 
central  agricultural  electric  plants  and  the  prospective  demand  for  electrical 
agricultural  machinery  are  also  discussed. 

A  grouped  electrical  unit,  H.  d'Anchald  {Jour.  Agr,  Prat,,  n.  ser.,  2S 
(1912),  No,  4,  p.  119,  fig,  i).— An  electrical  unit  for  supplying  electric  light  on 
a  farm  is  described  consisting  of  a  low-speed  gas-motor,  dynamo,  rheostat,  and 
storage  battery. 

Gas  lighting  for  the  farm,  F.  B.  Carpenter  {Minn,  Farm  Rev,,  It  {1912), 
No.  4*  PP'  7 4-7 6 1  figs,  S), — ^The  author  deals  briefly  with  small  gas  generating 
systems  for  farms,  describing  the  gasoline  gas^  acetylene  gas,  and  blau-gas 
systems.  He  points  out  the  advantages  relative  to  safety,  durability,  and 
efficiency  of  these  gas  systems  over  the  ordinary  oil,  gasoline,  and  kerosene 
methods  of  lighting  and  cooking,  and  discusses  Initial  cost  and  cost  of  operation. 

Farm  and  bam  conveniences  {Farmer,  31  {1912),  No,  16,  pp.  59S-595,  597, 
figs.  5). — ^Brief  descriptions  are  given  of  some  of  the  modem  devices  for  lighten- 
ing labor  and  saving  time  on  the  farm,  among  which  are  the  farm  power  house, 
hydraulic  ram,  hay  tools  in  the  bam,  bam  door  hangers,  dairy  room,  milking 
machines,  litter  carriers*  bam  lighting  and  ventilating,  gates  and  fences,  and 
improved  water  supply. 

Farm  implements,  P.  McConnell  (Jour,  New  Zeal,  Dept.  Agr.,  4  (1912), 
No.  2,  pp,  89-9S,  fig.  1). — ^This  article  deals  with  the  use,  care,  and  development 
of  farm  machinery  in  general,  and  shows  the  need  of  a  knowledge  of  applied 
mechanics  among  farmers. 

New  agricultural  machinery,  especially  for  motor  cultivation,  Martinn 
(Ztschr.  Landw,  Kammer  Schleaien,  15  (1911),  Nos.  S9,  pp,  1222-1225,  fig.  1; 
40,  pp.  1262^1269,  figs,  S;  4U  PP-  1291-1298,  figs.  7;  42,  pp,  1324-1328,  figs.  5; 
43,  pp,  135o-13o7,  figs,  5;  44f  PP-  1387-1392,  figs.  8).— A  discussion  is  given  of 
the  operation,  initial  cost,  and  cost  of  operation  of  steam  and  internal  combus- 
tion motor  plows.  A  number  of  improved  agricultural  implements  are  described 
and  their  costs  discussed,  among  which  are  improved  hay  forks,  potato  diggers, 
tumip  headers,  manure  spreaders,  milking  machines,  straw  stackers,  subsoil 
plows,  and  side  delivery  hay  rakea 

The  engine  gang  (Canad,  Thresherman  and  Farmer,  17  (1912).  No,  4,  pp. 
10,  11,  14, 16, 18,  20,  figs.  59).— This  is  a  brief  review  of  the  development  of  the 
ordinary  plow  through  the  ages,  and  deals  especially  with  the  development  of 
the  engine  gang  plow  during  the  past  few  years,  discussing  the  improvements 
In  construction  and  operation  of  several  special  tyi)es. 

Diagram  of  ditching  plow,  with  details  for  construction  and  approximate 
cost,  T.  B.  Wilson  (N.  T.  Dept.  Agr.  Ore.  45,  1911,  pp.  3,  figs.  3).— A  list  of 
materials,  dimensions,  approximate  cost,  etc.,  of  a  ditching  plow  is  given,  accom- 
panied by  a  lettered  diagram. 

Two  machines  in  one  (Farm  Machinery,  1912,  No.  1070,  p.  16,  fig.  1). — A 
combination  of  hay  tedder  and  side  delivery  hay  rake  is  described. 

Motor-driven  milking  machines,  F.  D.  Bttrr  (Elect.  World,  59  (1912),  No. 
16,  pp.  855-857,  figs.  2). — ^A  system  of  motor-driven  milking  machines  is  de- 
scribed, consisting  of  a  motor-driven  rotary  vacuum  pump  to  the  suction  end 
of  which  is  connected  a  pipe  line  which  extends  through  the  cow  bams  and 
communicates  with  the  milking  machines. 

Horses  and  stock  carrying  machines  (Wiener  Landw.  Ztg.,  62  (1912),  No, 
20,  p,  240,  figs.  5). — ^Machines  for  currying  horses  and  cattle  are  described,  and 
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oo6t  data  are  given  for  hand  and  motor  drlyen  currying  macblnes  and  combi- 
nation  currying  and  shearing  machines. 

BTTSAL  ECONOMICS. 

[How  will  an  increase  in  crop  output  affect  prices  and  incomesP]  (Farmers' 
fier.,  U  UBIZ),  ^o.  10,  p.  2o5).--ThUi  article  iUustrates.  by  the  table  below, 
compiled  from  census  reports,  that  an  increase  in  output  of  farm  products  in 
the  United  States  will  not  necessarily  mean  a  decrease  in  price  per  unit  or  in 
total  amount  received. 

Total  output,  value,  etc.,  of  farm  products  in  the  United  States,  1900-1910, 


Crop. 

Total  oatput 

In. 
oreasa 
inout- 

put. 

Total  value. 

In- 
crease 

1900 

1905 

1910 

1000 

1005 

1910 

in 
value. 

Com.... 
WlMsat.. 
0»ts.... 
Potatoes 

2,105,102,516 
522,220,505 
809,125,080 
210,926,807 

BuAdM. 
2,707,008,540 
002,979,480 
953,216,197 
260,741,204 

Bft^keU. 

3,125,713,000 
005,443,000 

1,126,766,000 
388,811,000 

P.  a. 
50 
33 
30 
60 

f751, 222,033  SI,  116,606,738 
328,515,177      518,872,727 
208,669.233      277,047,537 
00,811,167      160,121,060 

$1,523,068,000 
621,443,000 
384,716,000 
187,086,000 

PM. 

100 
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Other  illustrations  are  given  showing  the  total  value  of  farm  crops  to  have 
hkcreBsed  from  $5,017,000,000  in  1900  to  $8,926,000,000  hot  1010.  Nevertheless  the 
total  value  of  beans,  peas,  onions,  and  potatoes  imported  increased  from 
15,002,932  in  1906  to  $8,278,371  in  1910. 

From  prodncer  to  consumer,  M.  G.  Smith  (Farmers*  Rev,,  44  (1912),  No. 
Uf  PP'  4t  -^8,  figs,  2). — This  is  a  popular  article  describing  in  more  or  less 
detail  the  establishment  and  success  of  a  public  market  in  Bockford,  111., 
where  producer  and  consumer  are  enabled  to  complete  their  marketing  trans- 
actions without  the  aid  of  the  middleman. 

Parm  management,  W.  M.  Hays  et  al.  (Minnesota  Bta,  Bui,  125,  pp.  7-44, 
pb.  5,  figs,  10;  U.  8.  Dept,  Agr,,  Bur.  Plant  Indus,  Bui,  2S6,  pp.  1-44^  pis,  5,  figs, 
^).— The  term  ''farm  management,"  is  said  to  iadude  ''the  selection,  plan- 
ning, organization,  and  developmoit  of  the  farm  and  the  daily  and  yearly  con- 
duct of  the  fkrm  business,"  and  "  the  object  sought  in  research  in  farm  manage- 
ment is  to  secure  the  elementary  facts  which  must  be  utilized  in  organizing 
and  conducting  the  business  of  the  fbrm  in  such  a  way  as  to  give  the  maxi- 
mnm  of  products,  profits,  and  enjoyment  to  the  owner  and  to  the  farm  family, 
to  supply  tBLtm  products  in  the  best  way  to  all  who  need  them,  and  gradually 
to  increase  the  productivity  of  the  soU.*' 

Id  addition  to  discussing  and  outlining  the  scope  of  farm  management  this 
portion  of  the  bulletin  presents  a  number  of  results  obtained  from  investigations 
niade  for  the  purpose  of  determining  the  best  methods  of  crop  rotation  and  the 
cost  of  producing  farm  products  in  Minnesota  (E.  S.  B.,  21,  p.  188).  It  also  dis- 
cusses  and  Illustrates  by  means  of  tables  and  charts  methods  of  planning  the 
&rm  and  its  business  organization,  planning  fields  for  rotation  of  crops,  com- 
paring cropping  schemes  with  standard  rotation,  showing  profits  and  losses, 
the  use  of  cost  statistics  of  farm  products,  value  of  farm  products,  etc 

The  outlook  for  agricaltnre  in  the  Canal  Zone,  W.  A.  Tatlob  (TJ.  B,  Dept, 
Agr.,  Rpt,  95,  pp,  S9-49,  pis,  2). — ^From  a  study  of  the  climate,  soil,  crops,  and 
other  conditions  bearing  upon  the  development  of  agriculture  bordering  the 
Panama  Canal,  observation  discussionB  are  given  of  the  humid  tropical  cli- 
loate;  broken  topography  of  the  surface  and  the  clayey  nature  of  most  of  the 
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soil;  present  crops  and  methods;  present  and  prospective  demand  for  fresh 
vefiretables;  fruits,  milk,  and  poultry  products;  scarcity  of  live  stock;  character 
of  the  population ;  and  land  titles  and  tenureSi 

It  is  concluded  that  large  farming  operations  are  Impracticable  on  account  of 
the  broken  topography;  that  the  staple  crops  best  adapted  to  the  conditions 
are  com,  cassava,  yams,  sugar  cane,  plantains*  bananas,  and  upland  rice;  and 
that  the  most  promising  outlook  is  the  development  of  a  permanent  mixed 
tropical  agriculture  with  a  distinct  horticultural  trend,  in  which  hand  labor 
of  tropical  origin  will  be  the  main  dependence  for  tillage. 

[Agricultural  resources  in  Italy],  A.  Pugliese  {8taz.  8per,  Affr.  Hal.,  44 
(1911),  No.  5-6,  pp.  317-413), — ^Tables  state  by  provhices  the  areas  and  normal 
annual  yields  of  various  regions  of  Italy  and  the  yields  secured  in  190&-10, 
the  total  number  of  farm  animals  in  each  of  the  countries  of  Europe,  the 
number  p^  thousand  inhabitants  and  per  thousand  hectares,  and  other  data 
of  a  similar  nature.  The  greater  portion  of  the  article  is  made  up  of  lists 
of  the  field  plants  most  commonly  found  in  each  of  a  considerable  number  of 
localities  in  Italy. 

A^rricultural  statistics  in  Boumania,  1911  (Min^  Agr.  Statia,  Agr.  Ro- 
mAniel,  1911,  pp.  37). — ^A  statistical  report  of  the  minister  of  agriculture,  show- 
ing the  area  and  production  of  the  leading  crops  in  Roumania,  together  with 
tables  illustrating  to  what  extent  crops  were  damaged  by  hail,  drought,  frost, 
etc  for  the  year  1911. 

[Agricultural  statistics]  (Statis.  Ahs.  Brit.  Self-Qov.  Dominions  letc.^,  48 
(1896-1910),  pp.  296-356). --OttLcial  statistics  are  given  showing  the  acreage 
and  production  of  the  leading  agricultural  crops  in  the  British  self-governing 
dominions,  crown  colonies,  possessions,  and  protectorates  from  1896  to  1910  In- 
clusive, together  with  exports  and  imports  of  agricultural  products  by  countries. 

Beport  on  the  land  settlement  scheme,  H.  Walwtn  (Imp,  Dept.  Agr.  West 
Indies,  Rpt.  Bot.  Bta.  Grenada,  1910-11,  pp.  i8-2()).— Regarding  the  land  settle- 
ment scheme  in  Grenada  initiated  in  1910  by  the  appropriation  of  £5,000  by  the 
government  for  the  purchase  and  allotment  of  lands,  the  land  officer  reports 
that  about  153  acres  have  beea  purchased  at  a  cost  of  £495  and  subdivided  into 
47  allotments  of  2,  3,  4,  and  5  acres.  The  allotments  are  to  be  sold  to  peasants 
upon  the  approval  of  an  application  and  the  payment  of  25  per  cent  of  the  pur- 
chase money  as  a  first  installment  The  peasant  then  receives  a  permit  to  oc- 
cupy the  land,  the  remainder  of  the  money  is  divided  into  9  equal  parts,  and 
after  the  expiration  of  3  years  he  pays  an  annual  installment  of  one  of  these 
parts^  with  5  per  cent  interest  on  all  unpaid  purchase  mon^  each  year  after 
the  payment  of  the  first  installment 

Applications  have  been  received  for  32  allotments,  and  27  of  them  approved. 
Two  allotments  of  4  and  5  acres  have  been  reserved  for  the  purpose  of  experi- 
ments and  demonstrations,  to  enable  the  land  officer  to  distribute  to  allottees 
plants  free  or  at  very  little  cost 

Agricultural  cooperation  [in  France],  A.  Gaxtiin  (Dailg  Cons,  and  Trade 
Rpts.  iU.  8.1,  15  (1912),  No.  93,  pp.  259-262) .—This  is  a  report  from  the 
Marseille  consular  district  showing  that  agricultural  syndicates  for  collective 
buying,  handling,  and  selling  agricultural  products  have  been  of  considerable 
advantage  to  the  farmers  of  the  district,  the  sales  to  farmers  being  made  at 
cost  price,  plus  a  commission  of  1  to  3  per  cent  for  running  expenses.  If  there 
are  any  profits  they  are  not  distributed  but  are  frequently  applied  to  the  pur- 
chase of  machinery  for  collective  use,  which  has  aided  many  of  the  small  farm- 
ers in  lowering  their  cost  of  production. 

It  is  claimed  that  the  syndicates  have  brought  about  reductions  of  from  30 
to  40  per  cent  in  the  prices  of  fertilizers,  and  aided  materially  in  lowering  the 
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prices  on  other  commodities,  besides  checking  frauds  and  compelling  the  delivery 
of  pure  products. 

AgricoltuTal  credit  in  France,  H.  Sagniss  {Le  Cridit  Agricola  en  France. 
Paris,  1911,  pp.  XV +158). — ^This  book  presents  a  historical  summary  of  the 
organization  and  growth  of  agricultural  credit  organizations  in  France,  showing 
the  work  of  the  early  organizations,  agricultural  syndicates,  and  banks,  and 
the  application  of  legislation  to  the  movement  up  to  1910. 

The  act  of  1897  provided  for  the  establishment  of  small  local  credit  societies 
or  village  banks,  together  with  a  district  bank,  through  which  they  receive  th^r 
share  of  the  funds  allotted  by  the  State  out  of  the  loan  and  royalties  paid  to 
it  by  the  Bank  of  France.  The  local  societies  or  village  banks  may  secure 
additional  funds  from  the  district  bank,  which  it  obtains  from  the  ministry  of 
agriculture  free  of  interest  for  a  period  of  5  years,  with  power  to  renew,  and 
to  the  amount  of  four  times  its  paid-up  capital.  Loans  may  be  made  for  periods 
not  exceeding  25  years  for  the  purpose  of  aiding  in  the  production  and  sale  of 
agricultural  produce,  erection  of  farm  buildings,  etc. 

At  the  end  of  1910  there  were  96  district  banks  and  3,338  village  banks  with 
a  membership  of  152,000.  Loans  made  during  the  year  amounted  to  70,533,340 
francs  and  repayment  of  loans  to  61,388,806  francs.  See  also  a  previous  note 
(E.  S.  R..  23,  p.  291). 

Systems  of  rural  cooperative  credit  (U.  8.  Senate,  62.  Cong.,  2.  Seas.,  Doc. 
S74, 1912,  pp.  47). — ^This  document  gives  a  detailed  outline  of  cooperative  credit 
^stems  in  European  countries  as  compiled  from  publications  of  the  Inter- 
national Institute  of  Agriculture.  It  Illustrates  the  workings  of  the  personal 
and  real  credit  systems,  and  shows  the  peculiar  functions  and  success  of  each, 
together  with  the  work  of  the  rural,  local,  popular,  central,  and  general  banks 
in  various  countries. 

A^n^cultural  credit  {U.  8.  Senate,  62.  Cong.,  2.  Seas.,  Doc.  572,  1912,  pp. 
27). — ^This  document  presents  the  general  theory  of  cooperative  credit  and  its 
application  in  France  and  other  foreign  countries;  the  uses  to  which  rural 
credit  may  be  applied,  as  personal  necessities  and  public  requirements;  the 
guiding  and  working  principles  of  the  organizations ;  and  the  connection  exist- 
ing between  the  local  rural  credit  banks  and  the  district  banks. 

German  agricultural  credit  system,  H.  C.  Pbice  (Rural  New  Yorker,  71 
(1912),  Nos.  4U5,  pp,  45S,  454;  4146,  p.  ^87).— This  article  treats  in  a  general 
way  of  the  system  of  German  agricultural  credit  successfully  operated  for  more 
than  a  century,  showing  the  different  organizations  for  credit  and  their  rela- 
tion to  the  ordinary  farmer,  and  how  they  supply  him  with  loans  for  long 
periods  at  rates  of  interest  varying  from  3  to  5  per  cent.  Features  of  the 
loans  which  make  them  especially  favorable  to  the  farmer  are  as  follows: 
(1)  The  rate  of  interest  at  which  they  are  made  can  not  be  raised;  (2)  they 
can  not  be  called  in  except  for  specific  reasons,  such  as  the  waste  of  the  prop- 
erty or  flagrant  misuse  of  it;  (3)  the  right  is  granted  to  pay  back  the  loan  in 
part  or  In  whole  at  any  time  on  giving  notice  the  required  length  of  time  in 
advance,  which  is  never  over  6  months;  and  (4)  by  paying  annually  on  the 
principal  from  0.5  to  0.75  per  cent  of  the  loan,  the  loan  is  gradually  paid  off. 

A^rricultural  credit  banks  [in  Victoria],  A.  T.  Sharp  (Jour.  Dept.  Agr. 
Victoria,  9  (1911),  No.  12,  pp.  800-805).— This  is  a  discussion  as  to  the  purpose 
of  agricultural  credit  systems,  their  adaptation  to  different  conditions;  and 
their  origin  and  growth  in  a  number  of  countries. 

Special  attention  is  directed  to  the  establishment,  work,  and  growth  of  the 
Victoria  credit  bank  organized  in  1906  with  a  capital  of  £117,  which  has 
increased  to  £2,343  with  1,180  shareholders.  Loans  granted  since  its  organiza- 
tion number  1,744,  totaling  nearly  £19,000,  paying  an  average  dividend  of  4.8 
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per  cent  per  annuin.  Loans  have  been  made  for  the  following  purposes: 
Liquidation  of  loans  obtained  at  usurious  rates;  construction  and  repair  of 
dwellings ;  deposits  on  land ;  purchase  of  horses,  cows,  and  farm  implements ; 
and  payments  of  university  fees  to  enable  students  to  complete  their  courses, 
etc.    It  is  stated  that  only  one  loss  has  been  sustained. 

Insurance  against  forest  fires  [in  Germany]  (Bui,  Mens.  Off,  Benaeig,  Agr, 
[Paris],  11  {1912),  No,  2,  pp,  212,  213),— The  object  of  insurance  against  forest 
fires  is  stated  as  to  compensate  the  owner  for  forests  burned  or  for  the  expense 
of  reforestation.  The  growing  need  for  such  insurance  is  said  to  be  due  to 
the  increased  number  of  industrial  establishments  and  railways  In  the  vicinity 
of  forests,  and  the  reforestation  of  uncultivated  lands  with  such  trees  as  the  fir, 
plue,  or  other  conifers,  which  more  easily  take  fire  than  deciduous  trees.  The 
premium  is  fixed  according  to  the  kind  and  age  of  trees,  varying  from  0.25  to 
4  marks  per  thousand. 

AGBICTJLTURAL  EDUCATION. 

Beorganizatlon  of  agricultural  education,  R.  J.  Huebgo  {Reorganizadon 
de  la  Ensenanza  Agricola,  Buetios  Aires,  1908,  pp,  286,  figs,  9). — This  id  a 
report  by  the  division  of  agricultural  education  to  the  minister  of  agriculture 
of  Argentina  on  the  reorganization  of  the  system  of  agricultural  education 
authorized  December  27,  1907,  and  the  work  accomplished  from  January  to 
July,  1908. 

The  new  scheme  includes  higher  instruction,  special  instruction  of  a  tech- 
nical-practical character  adapted  to  local  conditions,  practical  instruction  for 
future  agriculturists  and  horticulturists,  and  extension  work.  The  higher 
Instruction  is  now  being  offered  by  the  Agricultural  and  Veterinary  Institute 
at  Buenos  Aires  and  the  agricultural  and  veterinary  faculty  of  the  National 
L^niversity  at  La  Plata ;  the  special  Instruction  by  the  School  of  Agriculture 
and  Husbandry  at  Cordoba,  the  School  of  Viticulture  at  Mendoza,  and  the 
School  of  Arboriculture  and  Sugar  Technology  at  Tucuman,  with  their  experi- 
ment stations;  the  practical  Instruction  by  the  Practical  School  of  Horticultiire 
and  Arboriculture  at  Casilda,  the  Practical  School  of  Dairying  at  Bell-Ville. 
the  Practical  School  of  Forestry  at  Benitez,  the  Practical  School  of  Subtropical 
Agriculture  at  Posadas,  and  the  Practical  School  of  Fruit  Culture  at  San 
Juan,  all  offering  3-year  courses.  The  extension  work  includes  practical  courses 
for  young  people  and  adults,  itinerant  courses,  correspondence,  cooperative 
experiments,  local  gatherings  and  expositions,  encouragement  to  agricultural 
associations  and  syndicates,  and  the  organization  of  district  agronomes.  An 
article  on  the  object  of  practical  schools  of  agriculture,  by  P.  J.  Iribame,  regu- 
lations for  various  kinds  of  works,  and  data  on  the  organization  and  courses 
of  study  of  the  practical  schools,  are  appended. 

Agricultural  work  in  the  schools  of  Pulaski  County,  H.  L.  Rogers  {Purdue 
Univ,,  Dept,  Agr,  Ext.  BiU.  S,  1912,  pp,  11,  figs,  10). — This  is  an  account  of  the 
1009,  1910,  and  1911  exhibits  of  the  Pulaski  County  Corn  Club,  the  results  of 
these  exhibits,  and  particulars  concerning  the  1912  contest. 

French  itinerant  agricultural  domestic  science  schools,  A.  Ducloux  (Indus. 
Lait,  [Paris],  37  (1912),  No.  10,  pp.  1 45-167 ),— The  author  gives  a  brief  ac- 
count of  itinerant  domestic  science  instruction  in  France,  results  obtained  in 
Oise,  Pas-de-Calais,  and  Nord,  the  qualifications  and  preparation  necessary  in 
the  teaching  staff,  and  the  outlines  of  a  3  months'  course. 

Organization  of  agricultural  women  in  Belgium  (Dept,  Agr.  and  Tech. 
Instr,  Irela/nd  Jour,,  11  (1911),  No,  4,  pp.  639-6Uf  P?«.  2).— This  article  dis- 
cusses the  economic  importance  of  women's  work  on  the  farm,  and  shows  to 
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what  extent  they  have  organized  in  Belgium  for  the  purpose  of  becoming  more 
efficient  in  performing  the  duties  which  fall  to  their  charge  on  the  farm  and 
In  the  home.  It  is  noted  tliat  from  a  numerical  standpoint  the  woman  on  the 
farm  is  a  very  important  factor  in  Belgium  social  economy,  th^re  being  385.000 
and  S25,000  women  employed,  respectively,  in  commerce  and  industry,  while 
no  less  than  514,000  are  engaged  in  agricultural  work,  principally  dairying 
and  poultry  raising. 

The  organization  known  as  Cercles  de  Fermi^rcs  was  founded  in  1906  with 
2  **  cercles  "  and  115  members.  The  "  cercles  "  in  1910  numbered  74  and  had  a 
membership  of  6,929.  Their  work  of  the  organization  Is  primarily  agricultural 
extension  instruction  by  means  of  lectures,  libraries,  shows,  competitions,  and 
the  like,  but  also  embraces  the  social  and  moral  advancement  of  the  rural 
population.  Among  the  lectures  and  demonstrations  given  for  the  last  few 
years  the  following  subjects  are  noted:  The  fermidre,  her  mission  as  house- 
mother, housewife,  and  farm  assistant;  practical  poultry  keeping;  utilization 
and  preserving  of  fruit;  butter  making;  kitchen  gardening;  stable  hygiene, 
and  the  rational  feeding  of  cows;  advantages  of  cooperative  dairying;  care 
of  young  farm  animals ;  the  preparation  of  food ;  the  feeding  and  diseases  of 
children;  antituberculosis  hygiene;  care  of  clothes  and  furniture;  farm  book- 
keeping; the  organization  of  agricultural  banks;  and  the  proper  investment 
of  money,  etc.  The  lectures  in  1906  numbered  4  and  the  attendance  90,  and 
in  1910,  232  and  14,290,  respectively. 

The  "cercles"  may  be  organized  in  such  a  way  as  to  secure  benefits  and 
subBldies  from  the  ministry  of  agriculture. 

The  teaching  of  farm  management,  W.  M.  Hays  kt  al.  {Minnesota  8ta, 
Bui.  125^  pp,  ii-9e,  figs.  i7;  U.  B,  Dept.  Agr.,  Bur.  Plant  Indus.  Bui.  236,  pp. 
4^6,  figs.  47). — ^An  effort  is  made  in  this  bulletin  to  bring  the  subject  matter 
of  farm  management  into  better  pedagogical  form  to  serve  as  a  guide  in  teach- 
ing farm  management  in  the  rural  and  higher  agricultural  schools.  The  fol- 
lowing phases  of  the  subject  are  discussed  and  illustrated:  The  teaching  of 
farm  management;  teaching  farm  organization  In  consolidated  rural  schools; 
the  key-map  method  of  organizing  the  farm ;  and  teaching  farm  management  in 
agricultural  high  schoola  The  lUustraticms  given  are  results  of  a  special 
study  in  connection  with  the  School  of  Agriculture  of  the  University  of  Minne- 
sota and  the  Minnesota  Station. 

The  appendix  contains  instructions  to  students  for  planning  a  farm  and  gives 
plans  of  17  different  farms  as  prepared  by  students,  together  with  the  instruc- 
tor's criticisms. 

The  soil:  Its  use  and  abuse,  E.  O.  Fippin  {Cornell  Reading-Courses,  BoU 
Ser.,  1911,  No.  1,  pp.  16,  figs.  14). — ^The  author  discusses  soil  formation,  soil 
types,  humus,  soil  moisture,  food  supply,  tillage,  and  soil  improvement,  and  gives 
a  list  of  publications  of  interest. 

Seed  testing,  W.  L.  Oswald  {Nature-Study  Rev.,  8  {1912),  No.  1,  pp.  12-21, 
figs.  9). — ^The  object  of  this  paper  is  to  show  how  both  purity  and  germination 
tests  can  be  made  in  schools  or  at  home  without  the  use  of  expensive  appa- 
ratua  A  weed-seed  case  prepared  by  the  seed  laboratory  of  the  Minnesota 
Agricultural  Experiment  Station,  a  germination  box,  and  rack  for  holding  ears 
of  com  tn  the  individual-ear  germination  test  of  com  are  illustrated  and  de- 
scribed. 

LoggincT  and  lumbering  or  forest  utilization,  C.  A.  Schenck  {Darmstadt, 
Qermamy,  [1912'\,  pp.  189,  figs.  270).— This  is  a  text-book  for  forest  schools 
dealing  with  both  lumbering  operations  and  wood  manufactures. 

Some  observations  on  bird  families,  D.  E.  Minnich  {Nature-Study  Rev., 
8  {1912),  No.  1,  pp.  24-Sl). — Observations  are  given  of  families  of  downy 
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woodpeckers,  red-headed  woodpeckers,  brown  thrasher,  and  wood  thmsh,  col- 
lected by  observers  working  In  relaya 

Our  friend  the  horse,  C.  T.  Benson  {Mason  City,  Iowa,  1912,  pp.  6). — Sug- 
gestions for  us«  in  the  fifth,  sixth,  seventh,  and  eighth  grades  of  the  rural 
schools  are  offered  for  the  study  of  the  horse,  Including  directions  for  Judging 
draft  horses. 

Incubation,  I,  H,  F.  T.  Finch  {Cornell  Reading-Courses,  Poultry  8er„  1911, 
Nos.  1,  pp.  17-27,  figs.  IS;  2,  pp.  29-44,  flff9.  15).— These  lessons  discuss  the 
principles  of  incubation,  incubators  and  their  fixtures,  incubator  cellars,  oil 
supply,  and  tlie  operation  of  incubators. 

Knots,  hitches,  and  splices,  H.  W.  Riley  {Cornell  Reading-Courses,  Rural 
Engiiu  Ber.,  1912,  No.  1,  pp.  45-88,  figs.  159). — ^Directions  and  illustrations  are 
given  for  making  knots,  hitches,  and  splices  of  use  on  the  farm. 

1911  autumn  bulletin  {ColumbiM,  Ohio:  State  8upt.  Agr.  Ed.  [1911'\,  pp. 
20). — This  bulletin  is  issued  for  teachers  by  the  State  Commissioner  of  Ck)mmon 
Schools  and  the  supervisors  of  agricultural  education  of  Ohio.  It  suggests  an 
outline  for  fall  nature  study  work  for  the  first  6  grades,  also  of  elementary 
agriculture  for  grades  7  and  8,  in  which  a  text-book  of  elementary  agriculture 
should  be  used.  A  study  of  com  and  helps  for  teachers,  including  literature 
and  brief  study  outlines  of  wheat  and  other  grains,  weeds,  insects,  forage 
crops,  dairying,  and  milk  are  given  to  be  used  in  connection  with  the  course 
of  study,  also  suggestions  for  the  development  of  the  social  life  of  the  rural 
community. 

1911-12  winter  bulletin  {Columbus,  Ohio:  State  Supt.  Agr.  Ed.  11911'^^ 
pp.  12). — This  outlines  nature  study  work  for  grades  1  to  6,  inclusive,  and  gives 
suggestions  for  a  study  of  farm  animals,  farm  machinery,  and  soUs  for  grades 
7  and  8.    Literature  for  the  use  of  the  teacher  is  suggested. 

Housekeeping  and  household  arts,  Alice  M.  Fuixeb  {Manila,  1911,  pp. 
178,  pis.  17). — ^Thls  manual,  while  intended  mainly  as  a  guide  for  teacher?, 
may  be  used  as  a  text-book  in  the  elementary  schools  or  as  a  cookbook  in  the 
home.  Instruction  in  sewing,  cooking,  housekeeping,  hygiene,  and  ethics  la 
outlined  for  seven  gradea  A  list  of  equipment  for  an  intermediate  school,  a 
glossary  of  terms  used,  recipes  for  cooking  rice,  and  an  index  to  recipes  aro 
appended. 

Course  in  domestic  science,  [N£ALe  S.  Enowles]  {Iowa  State  Col.,  Ext. 
Dept.  Circ.  15,  1912,  pp.  28,  figs.  IS). — ^Tiiis  course  comprises  6  cooking  lessons 
and  5  sewing  lessons. 

Beading  in  the  farm  home,  Mabtha  Van  Rensselaeb  {ComeU  Reading- 
Courses,  Rural  Life  Ser.,  1912,  No.  1,  pp.  85-101,  figs.  5).— The  author  discusses 
the  benefits  of  acquiring  the  reading  habit,  the  choice  of  books  and  method  of 
reading,  and  related  topics.  A  list  of  agricultural  reference  books  on  poultry, 
dairying,  horticulture,  and  general  agricultural  subjects,  and  suggested  lists  of 
nature  books  and  books  on  home  economics,  are  given. 

Reading  in  the  farm  home,  Gasoline  Websteb  {Cornell  Reading-Courses, 
Rural  Life  Ser.,  1912,  No.  1,  pp.  102-108,  figs.  2). — Lists  of  poems,  outdoor 
books,  books  of  inspiration,  books  for  boys  and  girls,  and  technical  books  are 
suggested. 

Report  of  the  extension  service  for  two  years,  1909-1911,  W.  D.  Hubd 
{Mass.  Agr,  Col.  Bui.,  4  {1912),  No.  1,  pp.  52).— This  is  a  report  on  the  growth 
of  the  extension  movement,  what  extension  work  is,  and  the  organization  and 
work  of  the  extension  service  at  the  Massachusetts  Agricultural  Ck)llege,  in- 
cluding short  winter  and  summer  courses  given  at  the  college,  special  days  for 
foreigners,  agricultural  organizations,  etc.,  and  instruction  given  away  from 
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coUese;  a  smnmary  of  what  the  extension  service  has  accomplished,  and  its 
fatnre  needs. 

Agricoltaxal  extension  service,  H.  L.  Russell  {Wisconsin  8ta.  Bui.  218, 
pp,  SSSGj  figs,  4). — ^An  account  is  given  of  the  agricultural  extension  service, 
comprising  (1)  demonstrational  and  educational  work  carried  on  during  the 
summer  in  the  field,  and  (2)  extension  courses  of  instruction  held  during  the 
winter  months. 

The  demonstration  work  consists  of  practical  field  trials,  demonstrations  at 
state  and  county  farms  and  at  northern  substations,  fertilizer  demonstration 
tests,  manure  conservation,  manufacture  and  distribution  of  tuberculin,  hog 
cholera  vaccine  demonstrations,  and  potato  spraying.  The  college  has  aided  in 
developing  farmers'  cooperative  projects,  such  as  conm[iunity  breeders'  associa- 
tions, community  potato  centers,  cooperative  silo  building  circuits,  and  drainage 
servica 

The  general  extension  work  includes  young  people's  grain  growing  contests, 
bankers'  pure-bred  seed  circuits,  the  dissemination  of  pure-bred  seed  grains, 
agricultural  work  in  rural  schools,  tests  of  dairy  cows,  the  Wisconsin  dairy 
cow  competition,  butter  and  cheese  scoring  exhibitions,  distribution  of  pure- 
culture  starters,  milk  and  cream  testing,  press  service,  lectures,  correspondence, 
and  educational  exhibits.  A  map  is  given  showing  the  distribution  of  extension 
lecture  work.  The  extension  instruction  comprises  university  farmers*  courses 
held  in  February  for  men,  women,  and  boys,  a  country-life  conference,  state 
farmers'  courses,  one-week  farmers'  schools  held  at  different  places  in  the  State, 
school  garden  work,  and  farmers'  institutes. 

KISCELLANEOTJS. 

Twenty-fourthi  Annual  Beport  of  Georgia  Station,  1911  (Georgia  Sia.  Rpt, 
1911,  pp.  i25-i58).— This  contains  the  organization  list,  reports  by  the  presi- 
dent of  the  board  of  directors  and  by  the  director  of  the  station  on  its  work 
during  the  year,  and  a  financial  statement  for  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30, 
191L 

Twenty-fourth  Anmial  Beport  of  Maryland  Station,  1911  (Maryland  Bta. 
Rpt.  1911,  pp.  XVIII -{-276,  pi.  1,  figs.  65).— This  contains  the  organization  list, 
a  report  by  the  director  on  the  work  and  expenditures,  of  the  station,  a  financial 
statement  for  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30,  1911,  and  reprints  of  Bulletins 
146to  154« 

Beport  of  the  director,  1911,  H.  L.  Kussell  (Wisconsin  Bta.  Bui.  218,  pp. 
78,  figs.  20). — ^This  contains  the  organization  list,  a  report  of  the  work  of  the 
station  during  the  year,  portions  of  which  are  abstracted  elsewhere  in  this 
Issuer  brief  summaries  of  the  publications  of  the  year,  and  a  financial  state- 
ment for  the  federal  funds  for  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30, 1911. 

Honthly  Bulletin  of  the  Department  Library,  February  and  March,  1912 
iU.  8.  Dept.  Agr.,  Library  Mo.  Bui.,  5  (1912),  Nos.  2,  pp.  87-^9;  S,  pp.  75-iiO).— • 
These  numbers  contain  data  for  February  and  March,  1912,  respectively,  as  to 
the  accessions  to  the  Library  of  this  Department  and  the  additions  to  the  list 
of  periodicals  currently  received. 

Experiment  Station  Work,  LXVm  (U.  8.  Dept  Agr.,  Fanners'  Bui.  486, 
pp.  2i,  figs.  2). — ^Thls  number  contains  articles  on  the  following  subjects:  The 
feeding  of  a  grand  champion  steer  and  the  utilization  of  dairy  by-products 
ufood* 
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Arizona  TTniTerslty  and  Station. — The  first  state  leg^islatnre  has  granted  ap- 
propriations of  $18,000  for  the  fiscal  year  which  began  July  1.  These  appropria- 
tions are  for  the  maintenance  of  the  date  orchards^  dry  farming  work,  and 
farmers'  institutes,  and  also  provide  for  printing,  repairs,  and  exi)erlmental 
worl£  In  horticulture. 

The  membership  of  the  board  of  regents  has  been  increased  from  eox  to  nine, 
the  personnel  at  present  consisting  of  Governor  6.  W.  P.  Hunt,  superintendent 
of  schools  C.  O.  Case,  chancellor  A.  L.  Waters,  treasurer  L.  W.  Wheatley,  F.  H. 
Hereford,  and  Dr.  L.  D.  Riclietts. 

E.  Dana  Trout  has  been  succeeded  as  secretary  of  the  station  by  C.  C.  Cable. 
C.  N.  Catlin  has  been  appointed  assistant  chemist. 

Connecticut  College  and  Storrs  Station. — ^The  State  Commission  of  Fisheries 
and  Game  is  cooperating  with  the  station  in  the  breeding  and  rearing  of  quail 
and  other  game  birds.  The  commission  is  furnishing  funds  with  which  to 
conduct  the  experiments,  and  the  laboratory  studies  are  being  made  at  the 
station.  The  main  problem  under  investigation  at  the  present  time  is  the  quail 
disease  which  is  responsible  for  the  death  of  large  numbers  of  the  birds. 

H.  J.  Bower,  assistant  in  agronomy  in  Ohio  State  University,  has  been  ap- 
pointed assistant  in  agronomy  in  the  college  and  station. 

Illinois  University  and  Station. — ^The  honorary  degree  of  doctor  of  laws  has 
been  conferred  on  Vice  President  T.  J.  BurriU,  who  is  retiring  under  a  pension 
from  the  Carnegie  Institution  after  an  active  service  of  over  forty  year&  A 
portrait  of  Jonathan  B.  Turner,  well  known  as  an  early  advocate  of  federal  aid 
to  agricultural  education,  has  been  unveiled  in  the  Illinois  Farmers'  Hall  of 
Fame. 

Xaine  Station. — W.  W.  Bonus  has  resigned  as  associate  horticulturist  to  be- 
come plant  physiologist  at  the  California  Station,  with  headquarters  at  River- 
side. George  A.  Yea  ton  has  been  appointed  horticulturist,  with  headquarters  at 
the  station  farm  at  Monmouth. 

Kississippi  Station. — ^Arthur  F.  Rolf  has  resigned  as  poultryman  to  become 
poultry  husbandman  at  the  Georgia  Station,  and  entered  upon  his  new  duties 
July  20. 

Xissonri  TTniversity  and  Station. — ^A  chemical  laboratory,  to  cost  $60,000  and 
to  be  used  mainly  for  agricultural  chemistry,  is  under  construction.  It  is  to  be 
known  as  Schweitzer  Hall,  In  memory  of  Dr.  Paul  Schweitzer,  who  was  con- 
nected with  the  deimrtment  of  chemistry  for  nearly  forty  years. 

W.  W.  Wobus,  assistant  in  dairy  husbandry,  has  resigned  to  become  instructor 
in  dairy  husbandry  at  the  Iowa  College.  C.  E.  Wilson,  assistant  in  veterinary 
science,  has  resigned  to  engage  in  commercial  work  In  connection  with  the  manu- 
facture of  hog-cholera  serum.  Three  additional  assistants  have  been  appointed 
as  follows :  R.  R.  Hudelson  in  agronomy,  O.  C.  Smith  in  agricultural  chemistry, 
and  T.  T.  Tucker  in  veterinary  science. 

Xontana  Station. — ^Harold  H.  Morris,  instructor  in  chemistry  in  the  Michigan 
College,  has  been  appointed  assistant  chemist,  and  entered  upon  his  duties 
July  1. 
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Hew  Jersey  College  and  Stations.— The  appropriations  made  at  the  last  session 
of  the  legislature  include  $100,000  for  an  agricultural  building,  $12,000  for  a 
dairy  building,  $9,000  for  the  completion  of  the  greenhouses,  $3,000  for  the  com- 
pletion of  the  poultry  plant,  $3,000  for  roads  and  grading,  and  $2,000  for  repairs 
and  improvements  in  the  short  course  building.  Generous  appropriations  were 
also  made  for  the  maintenance  of  the  poultry  and  horticultural  departments, 
and  the  annual  appropriation  for  the  short  courses  was  increased  from  $16,500 
to  $20,000.    The  mosquito  extermination  work  was  granted  $25,000. 

A  new  horse  bam  has  been  erected  at  the  collie  farm,  at  a  cost  of  about 
$8,000. 

The  fertilizer,  feeding  stuffs,  and  insecticide  laws  were  revised  at  the  last 
session  of  the  legislature,  and  a  new  seed  law  was  enacted.  John  P.  Helyar 
has  been  appointed  seed  analyst  of  the  station. 

Other  appointments  include,  in  the  college.  Dr.  M.  T.  Cook  as  professor  of 
i»lant  pathology  and  Earle  C.  Stillwell  as  instructor  in  horticulture ;  and  In  the 
station,  Arthur  L.  Zimmerman  as  fertilizer  sampler,  L.  A.  Kuzicka  as  green- 
house assistant,  and  A.  L.  Clark  as  assistant  poultry  husbandman.  Dr.  William 
D.  Hoyt,  instructor  in  botany,  and  Ray  G.  Voorhorst,  instructor  in  horticulture, 
bare  resigned. 

Hew  Mexico  College  and  Station. — The  state  legislature  has  recently  appro- 
priated $30,000  for  a  new  building,  which  will  probably  be  used  for  the  erection 
of  a  fireproof  science  hall.  The  regular  state  appropriation  for  maintenance 
has  been  increased  to  $25,000  per  annum. 

W.  H.  Cunningliam  has  been  appointed  assistant  in  animal  husbandry,  in 
charge  of  dairying.     S.  E.  MerrlU  has  resigned  as  assistant  in  horticulture. 

Cornell  University  and  Station. — ^Dr.  Clyde  Hadley  Myers  has  been  appointed 
assistant  professor  of  plant  breeding,  to  have  general  charge  of  the  extension 
work  in  that  subject,  and  Dr.  Rhett  Youmans  Winters  has  been  appointed  in- 
structor in  plant  breeding,  to  give  special  attention  to  the  teaching.  C.  S. 
Wright  and  G.  J.  Burt  have  resigned  as  assistants  in  olericulture  and  floricul- 
ture, respectively,  to  oigage  in  commercial  work. 

Horth  Carolina  College  and  Station. — Dr.  Burton  J.  Ray,  who  has  been  in- 
structor in  chemistry  in  the  college  and  assistant  chemist  in  the  station,  will 
hereafter  devote  his  entire  attention  to  station  work.  T.  B.  Stansel,  assistant 
chemist  in  the  station,  and  F.  W.  Sherwood,  instructor  in  chemistry  in  the  col- 
lege, have  resigned  to  undertake  graduate  work  at  Cornell  University,  and  will 
be  succeeded  respectively  by  N.  G.  Fetzer  and  F.  B.  Sherwood,  both  1912  gradu- 
ates of  the  college.  John  W.  Nowell,  Ph.  D.  (Johns  Hopkins  1012),  has  been 
appointed  to  an  additional  instmctorship  in  chemistry. 

Ohio  Station. — J.  T.  Rogers,  Leo  E.  Melchers,  and  E.  L.  Nixon  have  been 
appointed  assistants  in  the  department  of  botany.  Charles  M.  Fritz  has  been 
appointed  assistant  in  the  department  of  nutrition,  vice  R.  C.  CoUison,  who  has 
accepted  a  position  at  the  New  York  State  Station. 

Texas  College  and  Station. — The  main  building,  erected  in  1S76  at  a  cost  of 
$100,000,  was  destroyed  by  fire  May  27.  It  contained  the  administrative  oflices, 
library,  and  class  rooms  for  three  departments. 

H.  li.  McKnight  has  been  succeeded  as  superintendent  of  the  station  farm  by 
B.  E.  Dickson,  a  1912  graduate  of  the  college. 

Utah  College  and  Station. — ^At  the  amiual  meeting  of  the  board  of  trustees. 
Dr.  F.  S.  Harris  was  made  director  of  the  school  of  irrigation  engineering. 
The  scope  of  the  school  was  somewhat  enlarged,  and  Ray  B.  West  appointed 
professor  of  agricultural  engineering  in  addition  to  the  present  staff  The 
discontinuance  of  the  preparatory  courses  in  the  college  at  the  close  of  tlie  next 
academic  year  was  authorized. 
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Dr.  Robert  Stewart  has  been  appointed  to  the  newly  established  position  of 
assistant  director  of  the  station;  W.  R  Carroll  has  been  appointed  assistant 
director  of  the  school  of  agriculture.  H.  J.  Webb,  Howard  Sweltzer,  and  C.  L. 
Merrill,  all  1912  graduates  of  the  college,  have  been  appointed  assistants  re- 
spectively in  entomology,  horticulture,  and  agronomy.  Stephen  Boswell,  super- 
intendent of  the  Nephi  Farm,  and  F.  Froerer,  assistant  in  animal  husbandry 
in  charge  of  the  cooperative  cow-testing  work,  have  resigned  to  engage  in 
commercial  work,  and  have  been  succeeded  respectively  by  A.  D.  Ellison  and 
John  Wilson,  both  1912  graduates  of  the  college. 

Virginia  Tmck  Station. — ^L.  L.  Corbett  has  resigned  as  assistant  in  truck, 
crops  to  accept  a  position  with  the  Farm  Management  Investigations  of  this 
Department. 

Washington  College  and  Station. — At  a  recent  meeting  of  the  board  of  regents 
plans  for  a  $150,000  building,  to  be  used  jointly  by  the  station  and  the  depart- 
ments of  agriculture,  horticulture,  and  extension  work  of  the  college,  were 
authorized. 

A  department  of  extension  work  has  been  definitely  organized  in  the  college, 
in  place  of  the  former  work  in  farmers'  institutes  and  agricultural  extension. 
The  new  department  has  been  placed  temporarily  under  the  supervision  of 
the  head  of  the  department  of  agriculture  of  the  college,  with  R.  C.  Ashby, 
superintendent  of  farmers'  Institutes,  in  general  charge  of  the  details  of  the 
work.  The  completion  of  a  staff  of  extension  workers  will  proceed  as  rapidly 
as  circumstances  will  permit 

Dr.  H.  B.  Humphrey,  plant  pathologist  of  the  station,  has  been  made  vice 
director,  the  appointment  becoming  effective  July  1.  N.  Bex  Hunt  has  resigned 
as  assistant  botanist  of  the  station,  and  C.  D.  George,  a  1912  graduate  of  the 
college,  has  been  appointed  assistant  plant  pathologist 

Wisconsin  University  and  Station. — ^A  four-day  university  exposition  was  held 
In  May  at  which  the  agricultural  work  was  prominently  represented.  A  course 
in  beekeeping  Is  to  be  added  to  the  curriculum  with  the  new  college  year. 

Three  county  representatives  of  the  station  have  now  been  appointed,  namely, 
F,  D.  Otis  in  Barron  CJounty,  E.  L.  Luther  in  Oneida  County,  and  G.  B.  Ingalls 
in  Eau  Claire  County.  A  state  appropriation  of  $1,000  and  a  county  appropria- 
tion of  $500  are  available  in  each  case.  The  work  to  be  undertaken  will  include 
Instruction  in  the  county  training  school  for  teachers^  and  in  farmers'  courses, 
lectures,  and  demonstration  work  with  farmers,  and  cooperation  with  in- 
dividuals. 

The  station  is  to  undertake  the  manufacture  and  distribution  of  hog-cholera 
serum.  A  new  office  building,  foreman's  cottage,  fireproof  seed  vault,  and  bams 
are  under  construction  at  the  Ashland  substation. 

Dr.  B.  H.  Hlbbard,  professor  of  economics  and  political  science  at  the  Iowa 
College,  has  been  appointed  associate  professor  of  agricultural  economics. 

Prospective  Agricultaral  Xeetings. — ^The  Association  of  American  Agricultural 
Colleges  and  Experiment  Stations  will  hold  its  twenty-sixth  annual  conven- 
tion at  Atlanta,  Ga.,  November  13  to  15;  the  American  Association  of  Farmers' 
Institute  Workers  will  also  meet  at  Atlanta,  November  11  to  13. 

The  twenty-ninth  annual  convention  of  the  Association  of  Official  Agricultural 
Chemists  will  be  held  at  Washington,  D.  C,  September  16  to  18. 
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The  fifth  session  of  the  Graduate  School  of  Agriculture  was  held 
at  the  Michigan  Agricultural  College,  East  Lansing,  Mich.,  July  1 
to  26.  As  heretofore,  the  school  was  under  the  general  management 
of  the  Association  of  American  Agricultural  Colleges  and  Experi- 
ment Stations,  through  its  standing  committee  on  graduate  study. 
The  financial  support  of  the  school  was  derived  from  the  contribu- 
tions of  many  of  the  colleges  representeVl  in  the  association,  the 
matriculation  fees  of  the  students,  and  the  funds  of  the  Michigan 
Agricultural  College.  This  institution,  through  its  president  and 
trustees,  generously  assumed  responsibility  for  the  maintenance  of 
the  school.  President  Snyder,  Secretary  Brown,  Dean  Shaw,  and 
other  members  of  the  faculty  made  the  local  arrjingements  for  the 
sessions  and  otherwise  contributed  in  many  ways  to  its  success.  The 
lectures  and  seminars  were  largely  held  in  the  great  Agricultural 
Building,  admirably  adapted  for  the  purpose,  but  the  Bacteriologi- 
cal and  Entomolc^cal  buildings  were  also  used.  The  lecturers  were 
very  pleasantly  housed  in  the  spacious  Woman's  Building,  where 
Dean  Gilchrist  and  her  associates  in  the  home  economics  department 
did  much  to  make  their  stay  at  the  college  very  agreeable;  other 
buildings,  libraries,  and  other  equipment  of  the  college  were  placed 
at  the  disposal  of  the  school.  The  extensive  field  experiments,  the 
botanic  garden,  and  the  many  varieties  of  trees  on  the  beautiful 
campus  furnished  much  of  interest  for  observation.  Dr.  A.  C.  True, 
Director  of  the  Office  of  Experiment  Stations,  served  as  dean,  as  at 
the  previous  sessions,  and  Secretary  A.  M.  Brown,  of  the  Michigan 
College,  acted  as  registrar. 

Courses  of  study  were  offered  in  the  following  lines:  Soils  and 
plant  physiology^  animal  physiology,  agronomy,  horticulture,  beef 
and  dairy  cattle,  swine  and  poultry,  rural  engineering,  and  rural 
economics,  including  farm  management.  As  at  previous  sessions, 
the  hours  were  so  arranged  that  all  interested  in  plants  could  attend 
the  course  in  soils  and  plant  physiology,  and  those  interested  in  ani- 
mals the  course  in  animal  physiology,  and  these  courses  dealt  more 
particularly  with  fundamental  topics  considered  from  the  standpoint 
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of  both  pure  and  applied  science.  The  other  courses  were  so  ar- 
ranged that  the  students  naturally  divided  into  smaller  groups  along 
the  lines  of  their  chief  special  interests. 

The  faculty  numbered  forty-eight,  in  addition  to  six  speakers  at 
special  conferences  on  general  questions  relating  to  agricultural  edu- 
cation and  research.  It  included  seven  officers  of  the  U.  S.  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture,  fifteen  members  of  the  faculty  of  the  Michigan 
Agricultural  College,  and  eighteen  professors  and  experts  from  four- 
teen other  agricultural  colleges  and  experiment  stations.  In  addi- 
tion, lecture  courses  and  seminars  were  given  by  Dr.  T.  N.  Carver, 
professor  of  economics  of  Harvard  University;  Dr.  H.  C.  Sherman, 
professor  of  food  chemistry,  Columbia  University ;  Dr.  L.  B.  Mendel, 
professor  of  physiological  chemistry,  Yale  University;  Dr.  Oscar 
Riddle,  research  associate  of  the  Carnegie  Institution  of  Washington ; 
and  H.  N.  Ogden,  professor  of  sanitary  engineering,  Cornell  Uni-, 
versity. 

Many  interesting  and  valuable  matters  were  also  brought  out  f romi 
an  international  viewpoint  in  the  lectures  given  by  Dr.  E.  J.  Russell, 
Director  of  the  Rothamsted  Experiment  Station,  England ;  Dr.  F.  H, 
A.  Marshall,  professor  of  agricultural  physiology,  Cambridge  Uni- 
versity, England;  and  Dr.  Oscar  Loew,  of  the  Hygienic  Institute, 
Munich,  Germany. 

The  total  enrollment  of  students  at  the  close  of  the  session  was  one 
hundred  and  eighty,  including  forty-one  women,  who  were  also 
enrolled  in  the  Graduate  School  of  Home  Economics.  This  latter 
school  was  under  the  general  management  of  the  American  Home 
Economics  Association,  and  for  the  first  time  prolonged  its  session 
to  cover  four  weeks.  As  heretofore  it  was  conducted  in  close  affilia- 
tion with  the  Graduate  School  of  Agriculture.  The  students  in  both 
schools  came  from  thirty-four  States  and  Porto  Rico,  Canada,  Rus- 
sia, China,  and  Japan. 

The  public  opening  exercises  were  held  on  the  evening  of  July  3 
in  the  auditorium  of  the  Agricultural  Building  of  the  college,  and 
were  well  attended.  Dr.  H.  P.  Armsby,  chairman  of  the  committee 
on  graduate  study  of  the  association,  presided  and  made  an  intro- 
ductory address.  An  address  of  welcome  was  made  by  President 
Snyder  on  behalf  of  the  Michigan  Agricultural  College.  Dean  R.  S. 
Shaw,  of  the  agricultural  division  of  this  college,  spoke  on  the  leading 
features  of  Michigan  agriculture.  Dean  Maude  Gilchrist,  of  the 
home  economics  division,  spoke  on  the  work  of  the  Graduate  School 
of  Home  Economics.  Dean  True,  of  the  Graduate  School  of  Agri- 
culture, gave  a  brief  summary  of  the  history  of  the  school  during  the 
decade  of  its  existence,  and  pointed  out  in  a  general  way  the  devel- 
opment of  American  agriculture  and  agricultural  education  and 
research  during  that  period.  The  substance  of  his  remarks  on  the 
latter  topic  are  as  follows: 
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The  main  objects  of  the  school  have  been  to  arouse  interest  in 
graduate  study  and  to  stimulate  a  keener  sense  of  the  needs  anH  re- 
quirements of  such  work  by  bringing  graduate  students  for  a  brief 
time  under  the  direct  influence  and  inspiration  of  leading  teachers 
and  investigators  in  different  branches  of  agricultural  and  related 
sciences.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  this  school  has  exerted  con- 
siderable influence  in  promoting  the  establishment  of  graduate  courses 
in  agriculture  in  a  number  of  institutions.  It  is  also  believed  that 
it  has  done  much  toward  creating  more  favorable  conditions  for  seri- 
ous study  and  research  along  agricultural  lines  in  our  whole  system 
of  agricultural  colleges  and  experiment  stations.  And  through  its 
conferences  on.  pedagogical  and  other  questions  relating  to  the 
broader  aspects  of  agricultural  education  it  has  aided  in  the  wider 
diffusion  of  agricultural  knowledge  through  the  lower  schools  and 
extension  agencies. 

In  the  decade  during  which  the  Graduate  School  of  Agriculture 
has  been  in  operation  the  movement  for  agricultural  education  in  the 
United  States  has  been  greatly  broadended  and  strengthened.  Com- 
paring very  briefly  the  statistics  of  1901  with  those  of  1911  (the 
latest  available),  we  may  get  some  indication  of  the  growth  of 
our .  agricultural  institutions  during  this  period.  The  permanent 
funds  and  equipment  of  the  land-grant  colleges  have  increased  from 
$67,000,000  to  $120,000,000  and  their  income  from  $7,000,000  to 
$22,000,000.  The  total  number  of  students  has  increased  from  42,000 
to  84,000,  and  of  agricultural  students  from  7,000  to  16,000. 

In  1901,  2,000  farmers'  institutes  were  held  in  the  United  States, 
with  an  attendance  of  500,000;  in  1911  there  were  6,000  institutes, 
with  an  attendance  of  2,500,000,  to  which  may  be  added  1,000,000 
persons  who  attended  the  lectures  given  in  connection  with  special 
railroad  trains  and  other  forms  of  extension  work. 

Meanwhile  there  has  been  a  remarkably  rapid  introduction  of 
agriculture  into  the  secondary  schools.  Within  the  past  two  years 
the  number  of  institutions  of  secondary  grade  giving  courses  in  agri- 
culture has  risen  from  700  to  2,300. 

Within  the  past  ten  years  experimental  and  research  work  in  agri- 
cultural lines  has  also  greatly  increased.  In  1901  the  experiment 
stations  had  an  income  of  $1,232,000,  as  compared  with  $3,615,000 
in  1911;  and  the  membership  of  their  staffs  increased  from  688  to 
1,587.  In  the  middle  of  this  period  the  Adams  Act  was  passed, 
which  has  already  done  very  much  to  set  in  operation  higher  re- 
searchet  on  agricultural  problems. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  the  increase  in  some  lines  of  research — 
the  number  of  chemists  increasing  from  146  to  293 ;  botanists  from 
49  to  84;  mycologists  and  bacteriologists  from  21  to  60;  entomologists 
from  48  to  108 ;  horticulturists  from  78  to  131 ;  animal  husbandmen 
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from  14  to  101;  and  dairymen  from  31  to  77.  Great  advance  in 
specialization  is  also  shown  in  the  following,  who  did  not  appear  at 
all  in  the  1901  statistics  of  the  stations  but  were  given  in  1911: 
Agronomists  189;  plant  breeders  12;  soil  specialists  34;  plant  pathol- 
ogists 54;  foresters  22;  poultrymen  82;  and  agricultural  engineers  21. 

Meanwhile  the  financial  interests  involved  in  American  agriculture 
have  grown  enormously.  Land  values  have  more  than  doubled  and  ag- 
gregate nearly  thirty  billions  of  dollars ;  total  values  of  farm  property 
have  also  doubled  and  aggregate  over  forty  billions  of  dollars.  The 
total  value  of  the  agricultural  products  of  the  United  States  for  the 
twelve  years  ending  in  1910  was  seventy-nine  billions  of  dollars. 

The  number  of  our  farms  has  increased  only  ten  and  five-tenths 
per  cent,  but  they  aggregate  6,840,000;  the  farm  population  has 
increased  very  slowly,  but  there  are  thirty  million  people  on  our 
farms. 

We  are  just  awakening  to  the  vast  significance  of  the  human  and 
material  problems  involved  in  the  development  of  our  agriculture. 
Attention  is  just  now  focused  on  the  rapid  spread  of  the  movement 
for  popular  education  in  agriculture.  But  those  who  stand  closest 
to  this  great  movement  and  realize  most  fully  what  it  means,  know 
also  that  there  never  was  a  time  when  wise  leadership  and  sotmd  and 
deep  knowledge  in  agricultural  matters  were  so  much  to  be  desired 
as  to-day.  The  period  of  propaganda  to  convince  the  rural  people 
of  the  desirability  of  agricultural  education  and  research  is  nearly 
over.  What  is  especially  needed  now  is  wise  and  well-educated 
leadership  in  order  that  the  great  movement  under  way  may  be 
efficiently  organized  and  guided  in  right  channels.  Thoroughly 
trained  investigators,  teachers,  and  administrators  are  needed  in  con- 
stantly increasing  numbers,  and  the  supply  is  far  below  the  demand. 
The  importance  of  such  conferences  along  the  higher  ranges  of 
agricultural  work  as  this  Graduate  School  is  greater  than  ever  before 
and  we  ought  to  pursue  our  work  here  with  the  greatest  enthusiasm 
and  seriousness,  in  the  hope  that  our  meeting  together  will  help  to 
strengthen  the  forces  which  are  seeking  to  guide  public  sentiment  in 
right  channels  of  thought  and  activity  for  agricultural  advance- 
ment and  to  disseminate  useful  and  sound  knowledge  on  agricultural 
subjects  among  great  numbers  of  students  in  our  agricultural  insti- 
tutions and  among  the  masses  of  our  rural  people  throughout  the 
United  States. 

The  courses  in  soils  and  plant  pathology,  animal  physiology,  and 
rural  economics,  including  farm  management,  were  very  strong  and 
attractive.  The  problems  of  the  soil  were  discussed  in  their  physical, 
chemical,  and  biological  aspects  and  from  many  points  of  view. 
Dr.  Schreinerj  of  the  Bureau  of  Soils,  discussed  the  organic  soil 
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constituents  and  their  effect  on  plant  growth,  and  summarized  his 
own  recent  investigations  on  the  biochemistry  of  soils.  Professor 
Patten,  of  the  Michigan  Agricultural  College,  presented  the  chemical 
status  of  soil  phosphorus,  and  his  associate,  Mr.  Bobinson,  discussed 
the  chemistry  of  humus.  Dr.  Headden,  of  the  Colorado  Agricultural 
College,  described  the  peculiar  characteristics  of  Colorado  soils  and 
gave  the  results  of  his  investigations  on  the  problems  of  alkali  and 
nitrates  in  those  soils;  Dr.  E.  J.  Russell  treated  the  production  of 
plant  food  in  the  soil,  with  special  reference  to  the  Rothamsted  in- 
vestigations on  the  effect  of  partial  sterilization  on  the  soil  organisms. 
Professor  Jeffery,  of  the  Michigan  College,  discussed  various  factore 
affecting  the  functioning  of  soils,  and  his  associate,  Dr.  Bouyoucos, 
showed  the  radiating  power  of  soils  under  various  conditions.  Dr. 
Bizzell,  of  Cornell  University,  presented  some  of  the  results  of 
investigations  by  Dr.  Lyon  and  himself  on  the  problems  of  nitrifica- 
tion and  the  colloidal  matter  in  soils ;  Dr.  Duggar,  of  the  same  insti- 
tution, dealt  with  the  roles  of  mineral  nutrients  in  plant  metabolism 
and  the  fixation  of  nitrogen  by  soil  organisms.  Dr.  Oscar  Loew, 
of  the  Hygienic  Institute,  Munich,  Grermany,  discussed  the  role  of 
mineral  nutrients  in  animals  and  plants,  especially  in  regard  to  lime 
and  magnesia. 

In  the  course  in  animal  physiology.  Dr.  Mendel  discussed  some 
of  the  problems  in  the  biochemistry  of  nutrition,  and  summarized 
the  newer  researches  on  nutrition  in  growth  and  maintenance;  Dr. 
Sherman  treated  the  functions  of  food  and  of  the  digestive  fer- 
ments and  the  utilization  of  specific  food  materials ;  and  Dr.  Forbes, 
of  the  Ohio  Experiment  Station,  dealt  with  the  mineral  elements  in 
animal  nutrition.  Dr.  C.  E.  Marshall,  of  the  Michigan  Agricultural 
College,  and  his  associates,  Messrs.  Brown,  Giltner,  Rahn,  and  Van 
Suchtelen,  discussed  the  biology  of  the  cell.  Dr.  Riddle's  lecture 
had  to  do  with  the  phenomena  of  development,  with  special  refer- 
ence to  color  characters  and  the  physiological  basis  of  sex.  The  sig- 
nificance and  origin  of  sex  differentiation  and  the  inheritance  of  sex 
were  discussed  by  Dr.  Pearl,  of  the  Maine  Experiment  Station.  Mr. 
Morse,  of  this  Office,  dwelt  especially  on  the  importance  of  the  appli- 
cation of  physiological  methods  to  live  stock  investigations  and 
instruction. 

In  rural  economics.  Dr.  Carver  laid  special  stress  on  the  econo- 
mizing of  human  energy  and  of  land  in  the  rural  industries,  and  the 
general  problems  connected  with  the  maintenance  of  the  efficiency 
of  the  rural  population.  Mr.  Galpin,  of  Wisconsin  University,  em- 
phasized the  social  factors  of  the  rural  community ;  Dr.  Hedrick,  of 
the  IMichigan  College,  spoke  on  human  ecology;  Dr.  Warren,  of 
Cornell  University,  described  the  methods  of  making  agricultural 
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surveys,  and  gave  many  interesting  illustrations  drawn  from  his 
work  in  New  York  with  reference  to  the  size  and  character  of  farms 
as  related  to  their  productiveness  and  financial  returns.  Messrs. 
C.  B.  Smith  and  E.  H.  Thomson,  of  the  Farm  Management  Division 
of  the  Bureau  of  Plant  Industry,  described  the  methods  pursued  in 
farm  management  field  studies  and  demonstrations,  and  discussed 
farm  organization  and  labor  and  the  factors  affecting  profits  in 
farming  in  the  corn  belt. 

In  the  course  in  rural  engineering,  lectures  were  given  on  drain- 
age by  Professor  Stewart  of  Minnesota,  roads  by  Dr.  Hewes  of  the 
Office  of  Public  Roads,  irrigation  in  humid  regions  by  Mr.  Williams 
of  this  Office,  rural  sanitation  by  Professor  Ogden  of  Cornell  Uni- 
versity, and  farm  mechanics  by  Professor  Davidson  of  Iowa  State 
College.  During  the  last  week  of  this  course  important  conferences 
on  the  scope  and  methods  of  instruction  in  rural  engineering  in  the 
agricultural  colleges  were  held  by  a  number  of  the  heads  of  such 
departments  in  different  institutions* 

Eight  interesting  conferences  on  the  principles  of  general  and 
agricultural  research,  the  scope,  aim,  and  methods  of  college  and 
secondary  instruction  in  agriculture  and  of  extension  work  along 
this  line  were  held  under  the  leadership  of  Dean  Hunt  of  Pennsyl- 
vania State  College,  Professor  Coulter  of  the  University  of  Chicago, 
Dean  Russell  of  the  Wisconsin  College  of  Agriculture,  Professor 
Tuck  of  the  New  York  State  College  of  Agriculture,  Professor 
Christie  of  Purdue  University,  Professor  French  of  Michigan  Agri- 
cultural College,  and  Dean  True. 

Meetings  of  the  International  Association  of  Poultry  Instructors 
and  Investigators,  the  Association  of  Official  Dairy  Instructors,  and 
the  American  Society  of  Agronomy  were  held  before  or  during  the 
session  of  the  Graduate  School  of  Agriculture,  as  well  as  the  annual 
conclave  of  the  Alpha  Zeta  Fraternity.  Excursions  were  made  to 
peppermint  and  other  farms  in  the  vicinity  of  Lansing.  Receptions 
to  the  school  were  given  by  President  and  Mrs.  Snyder  at  their 
home,  and  by  Dean  Gilchrist  at  the  Woman's  Building. 

Much  high-grade  work  was  done  at  this  session  of  the  Graduate 
School  of  Agriculture,  and  the  discussions  covered  a  wide  range. 
It  is  believed  that  the  three  hundred  persons  who  came  in  contact 
with  this  school  as  lecturers,  students,  or  visitors  gave  and  received 
much  of  value  as  inspiration  to  better  teaching  and  investigating, 
and  that  the  results  of  this  session  will  be  widely  felt  in  our  agri- 
cultural institutions. 
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AOBICTJLTTTBAL  CHEMISTET— AOBOTECHNT. 

Handbook  of  biochemical  methods,  edited  by  E.  Abdebhalden  (Handhuch 
der  Biochemischen  Arbeitamethoden,  Berlin  and  Vienna,  1912,  vol,  5,  pt.  2,  pp. 
XV-\-67^14e7t  pi.  J,  figs.  1S9). — ^Thls  portion  of  the  work  deals  with  the  detec- 
tion of  poisons  by  chemical  methods,  the  transplantation  of  tissues,  the  tech- 
nique of  cultivating  tissues  In  vitro,  methods  for  the  biochemical  examination 
of  the  soil,  methods  for  metabolism  tests  with  micro-organisms,  the  gasometric 
determination  of  primary  aliphatic  amlno-nltrogen  and  its  use  for  physiologi- 
cal-chemical investigations,  the  analysis  of  proteins  for  determining  the  char- 
acteristic groups  of  various  amino  acids,  the  Zuntz  method  of  gas  analysis,  new 
apparatus  for  metabolism  experiments,  ash  analysis,  ultra-filtration,  tables  for 
the  preparation  of  solutions  with  definite  hydrogen  ion  concentrations,  methods 
for  biological  micro-analysis,  methods  for  studying  Intermediary  metabolism, 
methods  for  the  biochemical  study  of  plants,  quantitative  micro-elementary 
analysis  of  organic  substances,  capillary  analysis,  biochemical  and  chemother- 
apeutic  methods  for  trypanosomes,  and  reagents  for  detecting  the  more  impor- 
tant biological  compounds. 

An  introduction  to  the  chemistry  of  colloids,  Y.  Poschl,  trans,  by  H.  H. 
Hodgson  (London,  1910,  pp.  114). — ^An  English  edition  of  the  German  worlc 
previously  noted  (B.  S.  R.,-24,  p.  120). 

Introduction  to  colloid  chemistry,  V.  Poschl  (Einfuhrung  in  die  Kolloid- 
chemie.  Dresden,  1911,  3.  ed.  rev.,  pp.  80). — ^A  third  edition  of  the  work  above 
rvferred  to. 

Physical  chemistry  of  the  cell  and  tissue,  R.  Hobeb  {Physikalische  Chemie 
der  ZeUe  und  der  Qewehe.  Leipsic,  1911,  S.  ed.,  pp.  XV +671,  figs.  55;  rev.  in 
Biol.  CenthU,  S2  (1912),  No.  4,  pp.  243-250) .—A  third  revised  and  enlarged  edi- 
tion of  this  worls  on  physical  chemistry  as  applied  to  physiological  problems. 

Chemistry  of  the  cell,  W.  J.  Gibs  et  al.  (Biochem.  Bui.,  1  (1911),  No.  1, 
pp.  65-93). — ^These  are  abstracts  of  communications  to  a  symposium  on  the 
chemistry  of  the  cell,  held  at  Ck)lumbla  University,  Including  intracellular  water, 
salins,  carbohydrates,  liplns,  proteins,  extractives,  and  enzyms,  and  factors  in 
immunity. 

In  regard  to  the  chemistry  of  chlorophyll,  M.  S.  Tsvett  (Rev.  Q6n.  8ci., 
23  (1912),  No.  4,  pp.  14I-I48). — This  article  gives  a  general  view  of  the  present 
status  of  the  chemistry  of  chlorophyll. 

Tearbook  of  chemistry,  edited  by  R.  Meyer  (Jahrl).  Chem.,  20  (1910),  pp. 
Xn-hSSS). — ^This  is  a  report  of  the  more  important  progress  made  in  the  field 
of  pure  and  applied  chemistry  for  the  year  1910. 

Investigations  in  regard  to  the  precipitation  of  proteins,  A.  J.  J.  Vande- 
VELDE  (Bui.  80c.  Chim.  Belg.,  25  (1911),  No.  4,  pp.  166-173). — Continuing  pre- 
vious worlc  (E.  S.  R.,  25,  p.  709),  the  author  now  reports  further  results  of 
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experiments  in  precipitating  fractionally  by  various  methods  proteins  from 
cow's  milk,  colostrum*  equine  and  bovine  serum,  and  lien's  egg&  Some  proteins 
were  redissolved  and  precipitated. 

The  results  bring  out  the  fact  that  the  transformation  of  one  protein  into 
another  is  not  uncommon,  and  furthermore  that  the  transformations  which  do 
occur  include  changes  in  regard  to  their  precipitation  with  reagents  and  tem- 
perature of  coagulation. 

The  synthesis  of  fats  by  the  action  of  enzyms,  F.  L.  Duztlap  and  L.  O. 
Gilbert  (Jour.  Amer.  Chem.  Boo.,  SS  {1911),  No,  11,  pp.  1787-1791). — ^Previously 
noted  from  another  source  (E.  S.  R.,  26,  p.  307). 

The  variations  in  the  phosphorus  content  of  seeds  under  varying  vegeta- 
tive conditions,  Mlle  S.  Lewonibwbka  {Bui.  Jntemat^  Acad.  Sd.  Cracovie. 
CI.  Bci.  Math,  et  Nat,  Ser.  B,  1911,  No.  2,  pp.  85-96).— The  variation  in  the 
total  phosphorus  and  nitrogen  content  of  oat  seeds  was  found  to  be  due  chiefly 
to  the  vegetative  conditions,  and  the  variety  of  seed  employed  had  practically 
no  relation  to  these  constituents.  The  greatest  variation  was  in  the  case  of  the 
phosphorus  compounds  soluble  in  1  per  cent  acetic  acid  solution,  namely,  in- 
organic phosphorus  find  phytin,  with  little  variation  for  protein  and  lecithin 
phosphorus. 

Plants  which  received  a  goodly  supply  of  phosphorus  showed  2,  3,  and  4  times 
more  inorganic  and  phytin  phosphorus  than  those  which  received  phosphorus 
sparingly.  From  this  it  follows  that  plants  receiving  scant  amounts  of  phos- 
phorus will  yield  seeds  which  have  appropriated  much  of  the  phosphorus  for 
the  production  of  nuclein  compounds,  while  those  plants  having  a  good  supply 
of  phosphorus  to  draw  upon  will  show  a  larger  storage  of  phosphorus  as  in- 
organic combinations  and  phytin  in  the  mature  seed.  The  variation  in  the 
nitrogen  content  of  the  seeds  was  far  greater  than  that  of  the  phosphorus,  and 
the  protein  nitrogen  showed  a  greater  fluctuation  than  the  nonprotein  nitrogen. 
The  reason  for  this  variation  was  not  apparent  to  the  author.  It  is  believed 
that  by  determining  in  the  seed  the  phosphorus  soluble  in  1  per  cent  acetic  acid 
a  better  index  can  be  obtained  as  to  the  assimilable  phosphorus  in  the  soil  than 
by  determining  the  nitrogen-phosphorus  ratio  of  the  seed. 

In  regard  to  the  action  of  phosphates  upon  the  activity  of  proteolytic 
ferments,  N.  N.  Iwanow  {Trudy  Imp.  8.  Peterh.  Ohshch.  Eatestvo.  {Trav. 
Boc.  Imp.  Nat.  Bt.  Peterah.),  42  {1911),  III,  Vo.  2-8,  pp.  225-298).— It  was 
found  that  potassium  acid  phosphate  (KH^PO«)  accelerates  the  autolysis  of 
proteins  in  yeast  extract  (hefanol).  This  activity  was  found  to  increase  to  a 
certain  point  when  the  phosphate  content  was  increased  (from  0.38  to  1.52  per 
cent),  and  was  dependent  upon  the  temperature  and  the  amount  of  protein  pres- 
ent, but  independent  of  a  preexisting  fermentation  of  saccharose.  In  all  instances 
it  was  found  that  no  total  solution  of  the  protein  took  place,  and  only  lA  per 
cent  dissolved  when  1.52  per  cent  of  phosphate  was  present  In  water,  as  well 
ns  in  a  5  per  cent  saccharose  solution,  the  cleavage  was  accelerated  by  neutral 
phosphates  at  various  temperatures,  but  the  action  was  retarded  by  alkaline 
phosphates  (KJIPO4). 

Some  observations  upon  the  assay  of  digestive  ferments,  H.  T.  Gbabeb 
{Jovr.  Indus,  and  Enffin.  Chem.,  3  {1911),  No.  12,  pp.  919-921)  .—The  results 
show  "that  the  composition  of  the  white  of  the  egg,  chemically  and  probably 
even  physically,  when  used  for  the  assay  of  pepsin,  has  a  great  bearing  upon  the 
apparent  strength  of  this  ferment  The  albumin  seems  to  be  more  difficult  to 
digest  the  first  24  hours  after  the  egg  is  laid  nnd  a  change  gradually  takes 
place  until  after  about  5  to  7  days  it  has  reached  its  maximum  solvent  condi- 
tion.   After  this  period  its  digestibility  gradually  diminishes. 
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"  In  the  asBay  of  pancreatin  for  starch  hydrolysis,  as  well  as  all  the  dlastaslc 
ferments,  the  kind  of  starch  used  is  of  prime  importance  and  in  stating  the 
strength  of  each  it  should  be  in  terms  of  the  particular  starch  employed.'* 

In  tests  with  papain  it  was  found  to  make  very  little  difference  what  kind  of 
raw  beef  was  used  when  the  ferment  was  acting  in  acid  media,  but  if  the  nature 
of  the  beef  was  changed  (for  instance,  by  cooking)  papain  was  found  to  lose 
its  solvent  action.  Rennet  was  found  to  be  influenced  in  Its  coagulating  power 
by  the  chemical  composition  of  the  milk  as  regards  the  presence  and  amount  of 
Inorganic  salts,  particularly  calcium  salts.  The  mixing  of  the  rennet  with  the 
milk,  the  temperature  at  which  the  milk  was  kept  before  and  during  the  test, 
and  finally  the  breed  of  cows  from  which  the  milk  was  obtained  were  additional 
factors: 

Action  of  the  salts  of  the  grold  group  upon  the  saccharillcation  of  starch 
by  amylolytic  ferments,  G.  Gebbeb  (CompU  Rend.  8oc  Biol.  [Paris],  70 
{1911) t  No.  IS,  pp,  547-^58). — ^This  is  a  continuation  of  the  studies  previously 
noted  (E.  S.  R.,  25,  p.  107)  with  the  salts  of  this  group  as  to  the  hydrolysis  of 
starch.  Zinc  chlorid  acidulated  with  hydrochloric  acid,  potassium  oxalate 
acidulated  with  oxalic  acid,  copper  chlorid,  and  the  various  chlorids  of  gold 
and  platinum  were  employed.  Some  tests  upon  the  coagulation  of  milk  with 
these  chemicals  are  also  included. 

Action  of  the  salts  of  the  alkali  metals  upon  the  saccharlflcation  of  starch 
hy  amylolytic  ferments,  O.  Gebbeb  {Compt.  Rend.  Soc.  Biol.  [Paris],  70 
{1911),  No.  10,  pp.  891-^97),— The  author  reports  his  results  with  the  salts 
from  inorganic,  monobasic  acids  (chlorids,  nitrates,  and  fluorids  of  sodium, 
potassium,  and  ammonium),  the  salts  of  dibasic  acids  (sodium  sulpliate  and 
bisulphate),  and  those  from  tribasic  acids  (trl-,  di-»  and  monopotassium  ortho- 
phosphates).  Experiments  were  also  made  with  the  organic  salts  of  monobasic 
organic  acids  from  the  aliphatic  and  aromatic  series  (sodium  formate,  acetate, 
butyrate,  propionate,  valeriate,  stearate,  palmitate,  benzoate,  and  salicylate), 
and  salts  of  the  polybasic  acids  (potassium  and  sodium  oxalate  and  citrate). 

Action  of  some  salts  upon  the  saccharlflcation  of  Pembach  and  WoliPs 
soluble  starch  by  amylolytic  ferments,  G.  Gebbeb  {Compt.  Ref^d.  Soc.  BioU 
[Paris],  71  {1911),  No.  27,  pp.  «47-«45).— This  work  was  done  with  the 
chlorids  of  cadmium,  bichlorid  of  mercury,  zinc  chlorid,  cupric  chlorid,  silver 
nitrate,  potassium  oxalate,  sodium  citrate,  and  quinin  hydrochlorate. 

In  regard  to  catalase,  Gbimmkb  {Milchw.  ZentU.,  7  {1911),  No.  7,  pp.  Slk- 
816). — ^A  discussion  in  regard  to  the  findings  of  W.  D.  Kooper  (E.  S.  R.,  28, 
p.  112)  with  the  various  forms  of  apparatus  for  determining  the  catalytic 
activity  of  milk. 

The  examination  of  substances  important  in  aerricnlture  and  the  indus- 
tries, J.  KQnio  {Die  Untcrsuchung  landtoirtschaftHoh  und  oewerhlich  toichtiger 
Stoffe.  Berlin,  1911,  4.  ed.  rev.,  pp.  XX'\'lt26,  figs.  ^26).— This  is  the  fourth 
edition  of  this'work  (E.  S.  R.,  17,  p.  1183). 

A  quantitative  method  for  determining  small  amounts  of  potassium,  E.  A. 
MrrscHEBLicH,  K.  Gelichowski,  and  H.  Fischeb  {Landto.  Vers.  Stat.,  76 
{1912),  No.  1-2,  pp.  189-155). — ^The  method  which  follows  is  recommended  for 
determming  small  amounts  of  potassium  in  soil  extracts  which  are  obtained 
by  extracting  soil  with  water,  saturated  with  carbon  dioxid,  and  any  other 
material  containing  potassium. 

To  250  cc.  of  the  soil  solution  in  a  beaker,  6  cc.  of  concentrated  nitric  acid 
and  5  drops  of  dilute  (1:3)  sulphuric  add  are  added,  and  the  whole  concen- 
trated to  a  bulk  of  20  cc.  The  concentrated  solution  is  transferred  quantita- 
tively to  a  platinum  or  quartz  dish,  evaporated  to  dryness,  and  the  organic 
matter  destroyed  by  heating  the  dish  for  a  short  time. 
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The  residue  Is  tak«i  up  with  1  drop  of  a  concentrated  sodium  carbonate 
solution,  free  from  potassium,  and  a  few  cubic  centimeters  of  warm  water. 
The  solution  is  evaporated  and  the  residue  heated  until  fusion  of  the  sodium 
carbonate  has  tatcai  place.  The  cooled  residue  is  approximately  neutrallased 
with  nitric  acid,  and  any  free  acid  which  remains  must  be  removed  by  evapora- 
tion. The  residue  from  this  is  then  dissolved  in  about  6  cc.  of  hot  water  and 
treated  with  3  cc.  of  a  10  per  cent  cobalt  chlorld  solution  and  about  5  cc.  of  a 
10  per  cent  sodium  nitrite  solution.  After  this  the  solution  is  evaporated  to 
dryness  slowly  (shaking  occasionally  during  the  process  to  avoid  crust  fcM^na- 
tion)  at  a  temperature  of  from  80  to  90 "^  C,  and  when  cooled  8  cc.  of  a  10 
per  cent  acetic  acid  is  added  to  dissolve  the  excess  of  sodium  cobaltic  nitrite. 

On  solution  of  the  crust  10  cc  of  water  is  added,  and  the  crystalline  residue 
which  remains  is  transferred  to  a  Gooch  crucible  which  holds  a  disc  of  hardened 
filter  paper.  The  precipitate  on  the  filter  is  washed  with  small  amounts  of  a 
2i  pw  cent  solution  of  sodium  sulphate.  To  the  crucible  and  washed  residue 
contained  in  a  beaker  about  20  cc.  of  fiftieth-normal  potassium  permanganate 
and  100  cc.  of  water  are  added,  and  the  beaker  and  its  contents  is  placed  in  a 
water  bath,  the  temperature  of  which  is  then  gradually  raised  to  the  boiling 
point  The  beaker  is  shaken  occasionally  during  the  interim.  If  manganese 
superoxid  separates  out,  25  cc.  of  dilute  sulphuric  acid  is  added  drop-wise. 
When  the  yellow  precipitate  on  the  filter  has  dissolved  the  beaker  is  removed 
from  the  water  bath  and  an  excess  of  fiftietii-normal  oxalic  add  solution  is 
added,  and  the  excess  of  oxalic  acid  is  titrated  with  fiftieth-normal  potassium 
permanganate  solution  (1  cc. =0.0001571  gm.  of  i)otassium  oxid). 

This  method  can  also  be  used  for  examining  material  containing  large  quanti- 
ties of  potassium. 

An  improved  Hollemann  method  for  estimating  phosphoric  acid,  B. 
ViTOBiA  (Chem.  Ztff.,  35  {19J1),  No.  123,  p.  1152;  ahs.  in  Analyst,  36  (1911), 
No.  429,  p.  605). — "When  a  superphosphate  is  boiled  for  a  few  hours  in  a  cold 
saturated  solution  of  ammonium  nitrate,  almost  the  whole  of  the  phosphoric 
acid  goes  into  solution.  About  2  gm.  of  the  superphosphate,  finely  ground  and 
dried  at  115  to  120°  C,  are  vigorously  boiled  for  about  10  hours  with  100  to  150 
ce«  of  ammonium  nitrate  solution,  10  cc.  of  sodium  acetate  solution,  and  500 
cc.  of  water;  the  water  lost  by  evaporation  is  replaced  from  time  to  time,  and 
the  liquid  is  finally  made  up  to  1  liter.  Forty  cc.  of  this  solution  are  made 
slightly  alkaline  with  sodium  hydroxid  and  shaken  with  20  cc.  of  tenth-normal 
silver  nitrate  solution ;  the  silver  phosphate  is  filtered  off  rapidly,  and  the  ex- 
cess of  silver  in  the  filtrate  is  titrated  according  to  Volhard's  method." 

Neutral  ammonium  citrate  soli^tions,  A.  J.  Patten  and  C.  S.  Robinson 
(Michigan  Sta.  Rpt.  1911,  pp.  173-178,  figs.  2).— The  work  here  reported  has 
been  previously  noted  (E.  S.  R.,  26,  p.  98).  See  also  an  article  by  Hall  (E.  S.  B., 
26,  p.  109). 

The  use  of  Busch's  **  nitron  "  for  the  determination  of  nitrate  nitrogen  in 
soils  and  fertilizers,  C.  S.  Robinson  and  O.  B.  Winteb  (Michigan  Sta.  Rpt. 
1911,  pp.  178-181).— ^he  authors  conclude  that  "the  'nitron*  method  [E.  S.  R., 
16,  p.  945]  seems  to  be  generally  inapplicable  to  the  determination  of  nitrate 
nitrogm  in  soils  but  can  be  used  to  advantage  in  the  determination  of  this 
form  of  nitro^^en  in  fertilizers.  The  reason  for  its  failure  in  the  case  of  soils 
is  the  presence  of  organic  matter  which  either  contaminates  the  precipitate 
or  holds  it  up." 

Practical  hints  for  determining  the  hygroscopicity  of  soils  by  the  Bode- 
wald-Mitscherlich  method,  G.  von  Rombbbo  (Landw.  Vers.  8tat.,  75  (1911), 
No.  5-6,  pp.  48S,  484)* — ^This  deals  with  some  points  in  regard  to  tlie  evacua- 
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tlon  and  influx  of  air  during  the  desiccation  of  soils  witli  the  aid  of  phosphorus 
pentachlorid. 

A  simple  method  for  determlnine:  the  mineral  substances  in  water  and 
another  for  estimating  the  hardness  of  drinking  and  industrial  waters, 
WuRDEB  {MUnchen.  Med.  Wchnschr.,  58  (1911),  No,  49,  pp.  261 1-2613,  fig.  1). — 
The  method  consists  In  measuring  In  milliamperes  the  amount  of  a  constant 
current  passing  through  a  definite  amount  of  water.  The  figure  obtained  is  a 
definite  index  to  the  amount  of  mineral  substance  presoit.  The  hardness  of 
the  waters  is  determined  by  a  solution  of  lysol,  a  soapy  emulsion  of  cresols. 

A  simple  method  for  detecting  and  estimating  the  nitrites  and  nitrates 
in  water,  J.  Tuxmaits  and  W.  Sutthoff  (Zischr.  Analyt.  Chem.,  60  {1911), 
No,  8,  pp,  47Sr495). — ^The  chief  advantages  of  this  modified  method  for  djster- 
mining  nitrates  and  nitrites  with  diphenylamin-sulphuric  add  (E.  S.  R.,  25, 
p.  14)  are  as  follows:  (a)  The  rapidity  and  simplicity  with  which  the  method 
can  be  carried  out,  because  it  requires  no  special  form  of  apparatus;  (b)  only 
a  few  cubic  centimeters  of  water  are  necessary  for  the  test,  even  wh&k  small 
amounts  of  nitrites  or  nitrates  are  present.  One-tenth  mg.  of  nitrous  and 
nitric  adds  per  liter  can  l>e  determined  with  accuracy. 

A  rapid  preliminary  test  for  detecting  added  water  to  milk,  J.  Tixxmans 
(Molk.  Ztg.  Berlin,  22  {1912),  No.  4,  PP.  S9,  40;  Chem.  Ztg.,  36  {1912),  No.  10,  p. 
81). — ^The  author  calls  attention  to  the  value  of  the  diphenylamin-sulphuric  acid 
reagent  for  detecting  added  water  in  milk. 

The  determination  of  saocharose  and  the  detection  of  dextrin  in  some 
food  products,  A.  F.  Vollant  {Ann.  FaUif.,  4  {1911),  No.  36,  pp.  50Jh509).^ 
Lemeland's  method  (E.  S.  B.,  24,  p.  611)  can  be  used  for  commercial  sugars, 
sirups,  comfits,  dried  milk,  and  honey.  As  dextrin  is  not  attacked  to  any  great 
extent  by  this  procedure,  the  method  can  be  emi^oyed  with  the  aid  of  the  polari- 
Bcope  for  detecting  this  substance  in  foods. 

Constants  of  .chicken  and  turkey  fats,  R.  Ross  and  J.  Race  {Analyst,  36 
{1911),  No.  422,  p.  213).— A  number  of  constants  are  given,  as  follows: 

Ccnstants  for  fat  and  fatty  acids  of  chicken  attd  turkey  fat. 


Constants. 


Spedfic  gravity  at  100*  F . 

Koettstorfer  value 

lfoleealarwe|Kht 

IMtQvahiefWj^) 

Rcfchert-Meiaa  value 

Polnska  number 

Aettyl  value 

Bkliioleie  add,  per  cent.. . 

Helmer  value. 

Mtftinj?  point,  *C 

Zetai  number  at  50*  C 


Fat. 


Cliicken.       Turkey, 


0.0085 
204.  a 


71.fi 
1.8 
2.1 


04.0 

23  to  27 

47.5 


0.9090 
191.6 


66.4 
3.8 
1.6 


06.1 

31  to  32 

46.0 


Fatty  acids. 


Chicken.      Turkey, 


0.8866 

206.3 

270.0 

73.6 


25.4 
13.7 


27  to  30 
86.5 


0.8990 

195.0 

287,0 

70.7 


1&4 
9.0 


37  to  38 
32.5 


"The  fntB  were  optically  inactive.  An  examination  of  the  fat  from  fowls 
which  had  died  of  overfeeding  invariably  showed  a  higher  Zeiss  number  and 
iodin  value  than  the  normal  values  given  above.  This  result  is  generally  brought 
about  by  the  use  of  too  much  heating  food.*' 

Determination  of  glladin  or  alcohol-soluble  protein  in  wheat  flour,  R. 
HoAOLAND  {Jour.  Jndus.  and  Engin,  Chem.,  3  {1911),  No.  11,  pp.  858-8^2).— The 
chief  differences  in  the  methods  used  for  the  determlhation  of  gliadin  in  wheat 
flour  He  in  the  strength  of  the  alcohol  employed  and  in  methods  of  extraction. 
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It  was  found  in  this  work  that  alcohol  of  the  strength  of  45  to  55  per  cent  by 
weight  will  extract  all  the  alcohol-soluble  nitrogen,  or  gliadin,  present  in  wheat 
flour.  A  75  per  cent  solution  (by  weight)  of  alcohol  will  extract  the  same 
amount  of  protein  as  distilled  water. 

Much  confusion  exists  in  the  literature  as  to  whether  the  amount  of  alcohol 
usually  recommended  is  70  per  cent  by  weight  or  volume.  If  considered  on  the 
basis  of  volume  this  is  equivalent  to  practically  62.5  per  cent  by  weight 

The  method  used  by  the  author  is  as  follows:  ''Weigh  approximately  2  gm. 
of  flour  into  an  8-oz.  milk  sterilizer  bottle,  add  100  cc.  neutral  50  per  cent  by 
weight  alcohol;  shake  in  machine  for  1  hour,  centrifuge  for  10  minuter, 
filter,  determine  nitrogen  in  aliquot  portion  of  filtrate  by  modified  Kjeldahl 
method.  Ck)rrection  is  always  made  for  a  blank  determination  run  with  alcohol, 
etc.  In  using  a  shaking  machine  it  is,  of  course,  necessary  to  have  the  bottles 
shakeu  vigorously  so  that  the  flour  will  remain  in  suspension.  The  use  of  the 
centrifuge  makes  filtration  easy.  Which  would  otherwise  be  rather  slow,  due  to 
fine  flour  particles  in  suspension." 

The  testing  of  the  quality  of  gUadin  in  flour,  J.  Apstt  and  Bbocq-Roussku 
(Ann.  8ci.  Agron.,  S.  ser.,  6  {1911),  II,  No.  2,  pp.  8i-^5,  figs.  2).— A  description 
of  an  apparatus  for  determining  the  quality  of  the  gliadin  in  wheat  flour,  and 
which  is  said  to  have  none  of  the  disadvantages  of  the  Boland  and  other  ap- 
paratuses used  for  this  purpose. 

In  regard  to  the  adds  in  honey,  A.  Heiduschka  {Chem.  Ztg.,  S5  {1911), 
No.  118,  pp.  1104, 1105). — ^This  is  a  continuation  of  the  work  previously  reported 
(E.  S.  R.,  26,  p.  25),  and  includes  determiiiations  of  the  total  acidity,  total 
volatile  acids,  formic  acid  according  to  the  mercurous-chlorid  and  carbon 
monoxid  methods,  and  lactic,  malic,  and  phosphoric  acids.  Citric  and  succinic 
acids  could  not  be  detected  with  certainty.  Free  adds  from  the  wax  or  higher 
fatty  acids  were  noted. 

The  differentiation  of  almonds  from  similar  seeds,  R  Hanniq  {Ztschr. 
Vntersuch.  Nahr.  «.  Genussmtl,  21  {1911),  No.  10,  pp.  577-586,  ftgs.  9).— A  de- 
scription of  the  histological  characteristics  of  almonds,  and  of  peach,  plum, 
apricot,  and  similar  stones. 

Determination  of  malic  add,  P.  B.  Dunbar  and  R.  F.  Bacon  {Jour.  Indus, 
and  Engin.  Chem.,  S  {1911),  No.  11,  pp.  826-831).— Th\B  has  been  previously 
noted  from  another  source  (E.  S.  R.,  25,  p.  715). 

The  immersion  refractometer  as  a  rapid  means  of  approximating  the 
solids  in  vinegar,  R.  E.  Remington  {North  Dakota  8ta.  Spec.  Bui.,  2  {1912) ^ 
No.  3,  pp.  40,  41)' — Immersion  refractometer  readings  were  taken  on  a  series 
of  commercial  vinegars,  using  the  undiluted  vinegar  and  at  a  temiierature  of 
17.5"*  C  The  amount  of  volatile  acid,  as  acetic  acid,  was  also  determined,  and 
the  reading  for  acetic  acid  solution  of  this  strength,  calculated  from  Wagner's 
table,  subtracted  from  the  reading  obtained  on  the  original  vinegar.  The 
resulting  difference  was  supposed  to  be  due  to  the  amount  of  solids  present, 
and  an  attempt  was  made  to  determine  this  relationship. 

The  results  obtained  failed  to  disclose  any  marked  peculiarity  in  the  solids 
of  cider  vinegar,  but  the  author  is  of  the  opinion  from  the  abnormalities  shown 
that  a  large  number  of  determinations  on  authentic  samples  of  cider  vinegar 
may  yield  a  factor  characteristic  of  this  substance. 

A  method  for  the  detection  of  small  quantities  of  coumarin,  particu- 
larly in  factitious  vanilla  extracts,  H.  J.  Wichmann  ( U.  B.  Dept.  Agr.,  Bur. 
Chem.  Circ.  05,  pp.  2). — The  method  which  is  proposed  is  based  on  the  prin. 
ciple  that  when  fused  with  potassium  hydroxld  vanillin  will  yield  the  potassium 
salt  of  protocatechuic  acid,  and  coumarin  will  yield  potassium  salicylate.  The 
method  is  as  follows: 
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**  Slightly  acidify  26  cc.  of  the  extract,  if  alkaline,  with  snlphnrlc  acid,  add 
25  cc.  of  water,  and  distill  to  dryness.  To  the  distillate,  containing  the  vanilla 
and  coumarin,  add  16  to  20  drops  of  1 : 1  potassium  hydroxide  hastily  evaporate 
the  distillate  to  6  cc.,  and  transfer  to  a  test  tuhe.  Heat  the  test  tnbe  ovw  a 
free  flame  until  the  water  completely  evaporates  and  the  residue  fuses  to  a  color* 
less,  or  nearly  colorless  mas&  The  reaction  previously  described  wHl  have 
occurred.  Cool  the  melt  and  dissolve  in  a  few  cubic  centimeters  of  water. 
Transfer  the  solution  to  a  60  cc.  Erlenmeyer  flask  and  acidify  slightly  with  26 
per  coit  sulphuric  acid.  The  amount  of  solution  should  not  be  over  10  cc. 
B^nally  distill  the  solution  into  a  test  tube  containing  4  or  6  drops  of  neutral 
0J>  x)er  cent  ferric  sulphate  or  ferric  chlorid.  If  coumarin  is  present  in  the 
original  extract,  an  amethyst  or  purplish  color  will  develop,  the  intensity  being 
directly  proportional  to  the  amount  of  coumarin  present 

"Vanillin  and  other  normal  constituents  of  vanilla  extract  do  not  interfere 
with  the  method." 

The  estimation  of  f urfurol  by  means  of  Pehling's  solution,  Ij.  Eynon  and 
J.  II.  Lazve  {Analyst,  37  (1912)^  Jfo,  J^Sl,  pp.  41-46). — ^A.  series  of  experiments 
was  conducted  with  Flohil's  method,  previously  noted  (E.  S.  R.,  26,  p.  108), 
to  determine  the  influence  of  various  concentrations,  both  of  furfurol  and 
sodium  chlorid,  and  to  ascertain  the  degree  of  accuracy  of  the  method. 

It  was  found,  contrary  to  the  statement  of  Flohil,  that  the  copper-reducing 
power  of  furfurol  is  not  independent  of  the  concentration,  and  therefore  there 
nppenris  no  ground  for  the  assumption  that  a  simple  stochiometric  relation 
between  the  furfurol  and  copper  exists.  The  method  yielded  good  results 
when  corrections  for  concentration  were  applied,  but  in  a  few  instances  the 
error  was  from  8  to  6  per  cent.  Flohil's  statement  that  the  unreduced  copper 
in  the  liquid  after  boiling  may  be  determined  by  Schoorl's  iodometric  method 
waa  conflrmed. 

Bxamination  of  certain  milk  testing  apparatus,  H.  Tismann  {Molk.  Ztg. 
IHUdesheim],  25  (1911)^  Nos.  32y  pp.  591,  592;  SS,  pp.  605-608) .-^The  forms  of 
apparatus  tested  in  this  work  were  the  optical  butyrometer  and  the  catalase 
tnbe  of  Lobeck  (B.  S.  R.,  23,  p.  18),  the  Gloria  centrifuge,  the  neu-sal  apparatus, 
and  an  automatic  pipette  for  measuring  ofF  alcohol.  All  of  this  apimratus  is 
in  use  in  Germany. 

The  determination  of  the  acidity  of  milk,  O.  Rammstedt  {Ohem.  Zig.,  S5 
{1911),  No.  ISt,  pp.  1218,  1219;  ahs.  in  Ztachr.  Angew.  Cliem.,  25  {1912),  No. 
9,  p.  456). — ^This  should  be  done  on  the  basis  of  the  Soxhlet-Henkel  criterions, 
both  on  account  of  uniformity  and  exactnesa 

The  methods  for  determining  fat  most  frequently  used  in  milk  chemistry, 
O.  VON  SoBBB  {MoJk.  Ztg.  [HUdesheim],  25  {1911),  Nos.  45,  pp.  849,  850;  46, 
pp.  865,  864;  47.  pp.  887,  888;  48,  pp.  90S,  904). ^The  methods  described  are 
the  Wollny  refractometric,  Gottlieb-ROse,  Soxhlet  specific  gravity  (areometric). 
acid  butyrometric  of  Gerber,  sal,  "neu-sal,"  Sichler's  sin-add,  and  Hammer- 
sclmildt's  precipitation  methods. 

Do  volatile  fatty  acids  occur  in  fresh  whole  mllkP  W.  D.  Koopeb  {MUchw. 
Zentbl.,  7  {1911),  No.  7,  pp.  512-514).— According  to  the  author,  no  volatile 
tatty  acids  occur  in  pure  fresh  butter  fat,  and  according  to  this  it  would  nat- 
urally be  expected  that  none  would  occur  in  fresh  milk.  He  finds,  however, 
that  by  distilling  with  steam  fresh  milk  which  contains  an  addition  of  a  little 
I^nsphoric  acid  a  distillate  containing  fatty  adds  consisting  chiefiy  of  butyric 
add  is  obtained.  Skim  milk  with  very  little  tat  was  found  to  yield  a  higher 
percentage  of  add  than  the  distillate  from  cream.  The  original  acidity  of  milk 
also  had  some  infiuence  upon  the  final  results. 
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A  simple  method  for  detectincr  butter  which  was  prepared  from  heated 
cream,  Hesse  (Milchw.  Zenthl.,  7  (1911),  No,  3,  pp.  ISS-lSJi) .—The  author 
has  previously  reported  on  a  study  of  the  Bothenfusser  method  (B.  S.  B.,  24, 
p.  612),  as  applied  to  the  detection  of  butter  which  has  been  pr^ared  from 
cream  heated  to  80**  C.  or  over.  The  method  has  now  been  simplified  for  the 
purpose  of  rendering  its  use  possible  by  the  unskilled,  and  is  as  follows:  To 
10  gm.  of  butter  contained  in  a  Gerber  butyrometer,  placed  in  a  water  bath  or 
drying  oven  at  40  to  SO""  C,  are  added  10  cc  of  warm  water  (40*  C),  2  drops 
of  a  3  per  cent  hydrogen  x)eroxid  solution,  and  a  few  drops  of  Roth^ifusser's 
guaiacol-xmraphenylendiamin  solution.  The  butyrometer  is  stoppered  with  a 
rubber,  shaken,  and  centrlfuged  for  1  minute.  If  raw  cream  was  used  for 
making  the  butter  the  supernatant  layer  of  the  fluid  will  be  colored  blue. 

Examination  of  crude  and  refined  milk  sugar,  A.  Bubb  and  F.  M.  Beb- 
BERiCH    {Molk.  Ztg.   [Hildeshcim],  25   {1911),  Nos.  76,  pp.  U37-U39;  77,  pp. 
U61f  ^62;  78,  pp.  i^77-i475).— This  article  has  been  previously  noted  (E.  S. 
B.,  26,  p.  313). 

The  electrical  conductivity  of  impure  sugar  solutions,  and  its  relation  to 
the  specific  gravity  and  sugar  content,  W.  Tasgenkb  (Deut.  Zuckerindus.,  36 
(1911),  No.  14,  PP>  262-264,  fig.  1;  ahs.  in  Ztschr.  Angew.  Ghem.,  24  (1911)^ 
No.  28,  p.  1338). — As  the  author  was  not  able  to  conduct  experiments  in  fac- 
tories, he  prepared  fresh  press  Juices  instead  of  diffusion  Juices.  He  specifi- 
cally points  out  that  these  investigations  are  to  be  considered  preliminary 
tests.  It  was  noted  that  a  relation  does  exist  between  the  electrical  conduc- 
tivity, specific  gravity,  and  the  sugar  content  of  impure  sugar  solutions. 

The  unification  of  reducing  sugar  methods. — ^A  correction,  P.  H.  Walker 
(Jour.  Amer.  Chem.  8oc.,  34  (1912),  No.  2,  pp.  202-20S ) .—Previously  noted 
from  another  source  (E.  S.  R.,  26,  p.  312). 

A  measurement  of  the  translucency  of  papiers,  C.  F.  Sammet  (17.  S.  DepU 
Agr.,  Bur.  Chem,  Circ.  96,  pp.  3). — ^A  practical  procedure  is  described  for  meas- 
uring the  translucency  of  papera  It  is  free  from  the  objections  usually  con- 
tained in  other  methods,  and  can  be  used  for  white  as  well  as  colored  papera 
The  results  are  expressed  in  terms  of  a  standard  which  is  described. 

Change  in  the  acid  content  of  distilled  vinegar  stored  in  'WOoden  casks, 
A.  Behbe  (Ztschr,  Untersuch.  Nahr.  u.  Oenussmtl.,  22  (1911),  No.  9,  pp.  606- 
609;  abs.  in  Analyst,  37  (1912),  No.  430,  pp.  23,  2^).— Vinegar  stored  fn  wooden 
casks  for  a  period  of  9  months  increased  in  acidity  from  7.1  to  9.2  per  cent,  and 
in  total  solids  from  0.3  to  0.39  per  cent  The  concentration  of  these  constituents 
was  in  all  probability  due  to  the  more  rapid  diffusion  of  the  water  through  the 
pores  of  the  wood. 

"  Further  experiments  were  made  in  which  acetic  acid  solutions  of  various 
strengths  were  exposed  to  the  atmosphere  in  glass  vessels.  In  glass  cylinders 
solutions  containing  from  7.44  to  61.2  per  cent  of  acetic  acid  scarcely  altered 
in  strength  during  10  weeks,  but  when  exposed  in  fiasks  having  narrow  necks 
the  more  concentrated  solutions  remained  unaltered  while  those  containing 
less  than  19  per  cent  of  acetic  acid  Increased  in  str^gth  to  a  slight  extent. 
Considerable  changeei  took  place  when  the  solutions  were  exposed  in  open 
beakers;  the  stronger  solutions  lost  large  quantities  of  acetic  acid,  while  the 
weaker  solutions  became  stronger.  Under  these  conditions,  a  vinegar  contain- 
ing 3.17  per  cent  of  acetic  acid  was  found  to  have  4.68  per  cent  after  the  lapse 
of  4  weeks;  a  solution  containing  19  per  cent  of  acetic  acid  did  not  alter  in 
strength;  while  a  solution  containing  61.2  per  cent  lost  2.2  per  cent  of  acetic 
acid  during  this  period." 

Milk  sugar,  A.  Bubb  and  F.  M.  Bebbebich  (Molk.  Ztg.  [HUdesh^m],  25 
(1911),  No8.  70,  pp.  1323-132rt;  71,  pp.  1347,  1348;  72,  pp.  1361-1363;  73,  pp. 
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lS85f  1S86,  figs.  5). — ^This  is  a  consideration  of  the  developm^it  of  the  milk 
sugar  industry  of  the  world,  the  use  of  milk  sugar,  the  methods  of  obtaining 
and  refining  milk  sugar,  the  machinery  required  therefor,  the  by-products  of 
milk  sugar  manufacture,  and  analyses  of  the  ash  of  milk  sugar  and  its  by- 
{iroducts. 

The  oil  of  Boufirlas  fir;  a  preliminary  study  of  its  composition  and  prop- 
erties, H.  K.  Benson  and  M.  Darbin  {Jour,  Indus,  and  Engin.  Chem,,  S  {1911), 
No.  11,  pp.  818S20). — ^The  conclusion  drawn  from  these  tests  is  that  not  less 
than  one-third  of  fir  oil  consists  of  terpineol  and  that  fir  oil  is  so  closely  similar 
to  pine  oil  in  its  properties  that  it  may  be  substituted  for  it  in  its  commercial 
application.  It  is  pointed  out  that  pine  oil  Is  being  used  very  extensively  as  a 
solvent  for  varnish  gums  in  the  cold,  for  rubber,  for  nitrocellulose  lacquer,  in 
the  manufacture  of  metal  polishes,  and  for  general  use  as  an  essential  oil,  and 
that  this  market  should  be  open  in  the  future  to  fir  oil. 

METEOBOLOOY— WATEE. 

A  new  service  of  agricultural  meteoroloc^  in  France,  P.  Klein  {Vie  Agr. 
et  Rurale,  1912,  No,  7,  pp.  169, 170;  Internat.  Inst.  Agr.  [Rome],  BuL  Bur.  Agr. 
Intel,  and  Plant  Diseases,  S  {1912),  No.  5,  pp.  607-609). — ^The  service  which  is 
now  being  established  in  EYance  is  described.  This  service  will  collaborate 
with  the  general  meteorological  service  established  in  1885.  The  new  service 
will  be  directed  by  a  central  committee  assisted  by  technical  experts. 

District  stations  will  be  centrally  located  In  regions  having  similar  meteoro- 
logical conditions*  and  will  as  far  as  possible  be  attached  to  scientific  Institu- 
tions, such  as  observatories  and  schools  of  agriculture  already  existing.  These 
will  act  as  centers  for  the  distribution  of  forecasts  and  other  meteorological 
information  of  regional  importance,  as  well  as  for  the  collection  of  data  which 
may  be  of  importance  to  the  central  ofilce. 

There  will  be  numerous  information  and  warning  stations,  also  connected 
where  possible  with  local  agricultural  institutions.  These  will  receive  from 
the  r^ional  stations  and  give  out  dally  telegraphic  reports  and  other  informa- 
tion concerning  the  principal  weather  conditions  and  advice  regarding  means 
of  protection  against  unfavorable  conditions  (storms,  frosts,  etc.).  They  will 
in  addition  give  particular  attention  to  the  study  of  the  effect  of  varying 
climatic  factors  on  the  development  of  plants  and  their  parasites. 

Daily  observations  in  agricultural  as  well  as  in  pure  meteorolo^  will  be 
made  at  a  large  number  of  so-called  agricultural  posts  attached  both  to  the 
district  stations  and  to  the  information  and  warning  stations. 

Monthly  Weather  Beview  {Mo.  Weather  Rev.,  39  {1911),  No.  12,  pp.  179t^ 
1949,  pis.  10). — ^In  addition  to  the  usual  cUmatological  summaries,  weather  fore- 
casts and  warnings  for  December,  1911,  river  and  flood  observations,  lists  of 
additions  to  the  Weather  Bureau  library  and  of  recent  papers  on  meteorology 
and  seismology,  a  condensed  cUmatological  summary,  and  cUmatological  tables 
and  cliarts,  this  number  contains  the  following  special  papers : 

December,  1911,  Lake  Levels;  [Meteorological]  Summary  of  Year  1911  [in  the 
Lake  Region] ;  Two  Years  of  Low  Water  In  the  Arkansas  River,  by  H.  F.  Alcia- 
tore;  Notes  on  the  Rivers  of  the  Sacramento  and  San  Joaquin  Valleys  for  Decem- 
ber, 1911,  by  N.  R.  Taylor;  Note  on  Weather  Conditions  in  the  San  Joaquin 
Valley  for  December,  1911,  by  W.  E.  Bonnett;  Protecting  the  California  Orange 
Crop  from  Frost,  by  A.  6.  McAdie  (see  p.  141) ;  and  Notes  on  Frost  at  San  Diego 
During  December,  1911,  by  F.  A.  Carpenter. 

Heteorological  observations^  A.  J.  Patten  and  D.  A.  Seexet  {Ann.  Rpt.  Bd, 
Affr.  Mich.,  1911,  pp.* ii^-i26).— Tabulated  daily  and  monthly  summaries  are 
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given  of  obBervations  during  1910  at  East  Lnnsing,  Mich.,  on  temperature,  pres- 
sure, precipitation,  cloudiness,  wind  morement  etc. 

The  climate  of  Prince  George's  County,  W.  H.  Alexander  (In  The  Physical 
Features  of  Prince  George's  County.  Baltimore:  Md.  Geol,  Survey,  J9J1,  pp. 
185-^06,  fig.  1), — ^The  available  data  regarding  t^nperature  and  precipitation  are 
summarized.  The  average  annual  temperature  is  54"*  F.,  the  annual  precipitation 
42  in. 

Cold  air  drainage,  F.  Shbevb  (Plant  World,  15  (1912),  No.  5,  pp.  lM-115, 
fig.  1). — ^Temperature  observations  on  and  near  the  flood  plain  of  the  Santa  Cruz 
River,  and  at  different  elevations  (ridge  and  canyon)  in  the  Santa  C^atalina 
Mountains  up  to  8,(XX)  ft.,  indicated  the  flow  of  a  shallow  stream  of  cold  air 
down  the  canyon,  constituting  an  Important  factor  in  the  limitation  of  the 
upward  distribution  of  desert  species  of  p1ant&  "A  number  of  the  most  conspicu- 
ous desert  species  range  to  much  higher  altitudes  on  ridges  and  the  higher  slopes 
of  canyons  than  they  do  in  the  bottoms  and  lower  slopes  of  canyon&  Samples 
secured  by  the  writer  indicate  that  there  is  no  essential  difference  between  the 
soil  moisture  of  ridges  and  the  bottoms  of  canyons  during  the  driest  portions 
of  the  year.  Neither  Is  there  any  evidence  that  desert  species  would  fail  to 
survive  in  the  canyon  bottoms  if  they  were  somewhat  higher  in  soil  moisture 
content.  An  explanation  of  the  absence  of  the  desert  species  from  canyon 
bottoms  and  their  occurrence  at  higher  elevations  on  ridges  must  be  sought  in 
some  operation  of  the  chimenal  factors  rather  than  in  the  factors  of  soil  and 
atmospheric  moisture." 

The  relation  between  the  amount  of  rainfall  and  of  seepage,  Luedecke 
(Separate  from  Kulturtechniker  [Breslau],  pp.  17,  pis.  6,  figs.  S). — ^Thls  is  a 
detailed  account  of  the  work  and,  observations  with  rain  and  with  percolation 
gages  as  carried  out  by  Latham  in  England  (E.  S.  R.,  22,  p.  15). 

Water  resources  of  the  Penobscot  Biver  basin,  Haine,  H.  K.  Babeows  and 
C.  C.  Babb  (U.  B.  Geol.  Survey,  Water-Supply  Paper  279,  pp. 285,  pis.  19,  figs. 5). — 
This  paper  is  **  compiled  chiefly  from  the  records,  reports,  and  maps  of  the  United 
States  Greological  Survey  and  from  the  results  of  surveys  made  In  cooperation 
with  the  Maine  State  Suney  Ommission.  The  report  includes  all  data  on 
precipitation,  stream  flow,  water  storage,  and  water  power  that  were  available 
at  the  end  of  the  calendar  year  1909  and  is  accompanied  by  plans  and  profllee 
of  the  principal  rivers,  lakes,  and  ponds  in  the  basin.  It  contains  also  a  gaz- 
etteer of  the  water  features  in  the  Penobscot  basin,  by  Gertrude  B.  Schulz." 

Surface  water  supply  of  the  south  Atlantic  coast  and  eastern  Gulf  of 
Hezico,  1910,  M.  B.  Hall  and  J.  G.  Mathers  (U.  8.  Geol.  Survey,  Water- 
Supply  Pa^er  2S2,  pp.  109,  pis.  5). — ^Thls  paper  "contains  descriptions  of  the 
two  drainage  basins  named  and  the  results  of  stream  measurements  in  them, 
namely,  gage-height  records,  results  of  current-meter  measurements,  and  dally 
and  monthly  discharges." 

Surface  water  supply  of  Hudson  Bay  and  Upper  Hississippi  Biver  basins, 
1910,  R.  FoLLANSBEE,  A.  H.  HoBTON,  Bud  G.  O.  Stevens  (IJ.  S.  Geol.  Survey^ 
Water-Supply  Paper  285,  pp.  318,  pis.  4), — ^Data  corresponding  to  the  above  are 
reported  for  the  Hudson  Bay  and  Upper  Mississippi  River  basins. 

Gaging  stations  maintained  by  the  United  States  Geological  Survey  1888- 
1910  and  Survey  publications  relating  to  water  resources,  B.  D.  Wood  ( U.  8. 
Geol.  Survey,  Water-Supply  Paper  280,  pp.  102).— The  list  of  gaging  stations  is 
arranged  according  to  drainage  basins  and  the  publications  chronologically, 
but  with  a  finding  list  arranged  alphabetically  by  States.  There  is  also  an  index 
of  authors  and  of  streams. 

Analyses  of  artesian  and  subartesian  waters,  New  South  W^les,  J.  G.  H. 
MiNGATB  and  H.  P.  WnrPE  (Rpt.  Dept.  Puh.  Works  y.  8.  Wales,  1911,  j»|k 
48-^4). -r-Mlneral  analyses  of  a  large  number  of  samples  are  tabulated. 
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The  soil  forznlng  proceBsea  and  the  main  principles  of  soil  classification, 
r.  KossoviCH  {Zhur,  Opyin,  Agron.  {Rtuts.  Jour,  Ewpt.  Landw.),  11  (1910), 
No.  5,  pp.  6YP-705). — ^The  author  Is  of  the  opinion  that  a  general  soil  classifica- 
tion can  npt  be  based  upon  any  combination  of  outside  soil-forming  factors  (such 
as  climate,  parent  rock,  topography,  plant  and  animal  life,  and  age)  and  much 
less  upon  any  single  factor,  however  great  its  influence  may  be.  A  scientific 
soil  classification  should  be  based  rather  upon  the  characteristic  inner  soil 
properties  and  soil  forming  processes. 

Bearing  in  mind  that  the  greater  part  of  soils  is  of  independent  formation 
but  that  there  are  some  soils  (generally  low-lying)  which  contain  weathering 
products  transported  from  other  soils,  the  author  divides  all  surface  soils  into 
2  main  classes,  the  genetically  Independent  and  the  genetically  depend«it. 
On  the  basis  of  soil  forming  processes  he  divides  the  first  class  into  the  follow- 
ing types :  Dry  desert,  semiarid  desert,  chernozem,  podzol,  tundra,  upland  moor, 
and  lateritic  soils.  The  genetically  dependent  soils  are  divided  into  soils 
formed  with  the  addition,  respectively,  of  products  of  the  semiarid,  chemoasem* 
podzol,  and  lateritic  soil  forming  processes.  See  also  a  previous  note  (B.  B.  B., 
12,  p.  704). 

Soils  of  arid  and  of  hmnid  regions,  E.  W.  Hilgabd  (Intemat.  Mitt.  Bodenk.^ 
1  (1912),  No,  5,  pp.  415-429), — ^This  Is  a  brief  summary  of  the  more  important 
results  of  the  author's  Investigations  of  the  physical  and  chemical  properties 
of  arid  and  of  humid  soils  which,  with  the  exception  of  certain  of  the  more 
recent  contributions  to  the  subject,  are  to  be  found  in  the  author's  book  on 
Soils  (E.  S.  R.,  18,  p.  315),  in  publications  of  the  California  Experiment  Station, 
and  in  WoUny's  Forschungen  auf  dem  Geblete  der  Agrikultur-physik,  1898. 

Soil  investigations  in  the  United  States,  G.  L.  Henning  (Intemat,  Mitt. 
Bodenk.,  1  (1912) ,  No,  5,  pp,  440-462),— The  author  reviews  the  history  and 
organization  of  the  Bureau  of  Soils  of  this  Department,  and  discusses  in  some 
detail  the  methods  and  extent  of  the  soil  survey  work  of  this  Bureau,  including 
a  brief  description  of  the  more  important  soil  series  of  the  different  soil  prov- 
inces of  the  country. 

A  contribution  to  the  knowledge  of  Cuban  cultivated  soils,  E.  W.  MttiXEB 
(Tropenpflanzer^  15  (1911),  No.  12,  pp,  560-679).— This  is  an  account  of  a  study 
of  the  physical  and  chemical  properties  and  crop  adaptation  of  these  soils. 
Five  main  groups  of  soils  are  distinguished :  A  light  gray  colored,  or  so-called 
agricultural  group ;  the  yellow,  red,  and  dark  soils ;  and  a  sandy  type  developed 
In  Herradura  and  on  the  Isle  of  Pines. 

The  light  gray  colored  soils  occupy  the  western  part  of  Cuba  and  constitute 
the  typical  tobacco  soils  of  the  island.  They  are  residuary  in  character  and 
contain  numerous  concretions  with  a  high  phosphoric  acid  content.  The  con- 
cretions of  the  surface  soils  are  rather  hard,  rounded,  and  brown  in  color. 
Those  of  the  subsoil  approach  a  red  color  and  crumble  easily.  Analyses  showed 
as  high  as  20  to  25  per  cent  of  phosphoric  acid  in  the  subsurface  concre- 
tions. The  light  gray  soils,  in  general,  are  open  in  structure,  containing  large 
percentages  of  stones,  gravel,  and  coarse  sand,  characteristics  which  are  con- 
sidered to  adapt  them  for  the  production  of  tobacco  of  a  fine  grained  and  an 
elastic  quality,  and  of  superior  aroma.  They  are  stated  to  be  well  supplied 
with  nitrogen  and  the  mineral  constituents  of  plant  food,  the  analyses  reported 
showing  an  average  nitrogen  content  of  from  0.037  to  0.206  per  cent;  phos- 
phoric acid,  0.064  to  0.263  per  cent;  potash,  0.023  to  0.189  per  cent;  and  lime, 
0.069  to  aSlB  per  cent 
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The  yellow  soils  occupy  the  central  part  of  Cuba  to  the  east  of  Havana. 
They  differ  from  the  light  gray  soils  In  their  higher  content  of  day  and  fewer 
rock  fragments.  They  have  an  average  content  of  nitrogen  of  from  0.115  to 
0.286  per  cent;  phosphoric  acid,  0.004  to  0.221  per  cent;  potash,  0.037  to  0.182 
per  cent ;  and  lime^  0.127  to  0.802  per  cent 

The  red  soils  occupy  a  considerable  area  in  east  central  Cuba  and  are  char- 
acterized by  their  high  clay  content,  being  derived  from  weathered  limestone 
rich  in  iron,  alumina,  and  silica,  and  by  high  lime  and  phosphoric  add  con- 
tents. Tobacco  is  the  principal  crop.  In  the  extreme  eastern  part  of  the  region 
there  occur  rather  extensive  areas  of  washed  soils  which  differ  from  the  typical 
red  soils  in  that  they  are  less  porous  and  more  moist  Sugar  cane*is  the  prin- 
cipal crop  grown  thereon.  The  analyses  of  these  soils  showed  for  nitrogen 
from  0.192  to  0.290  per  cent;  phosphoric  acid,  0.010  to  0.706  per  cent;  potash, 
0.072  to  0.514  per  cent;  and  lime,  0.278  to  15.040  per  cent 

The  black  soils  occupy  the  eastern  lowland  region  of  Cuba.  They  are  noted 
for  their  high  calcium  carbonate  and  very  high  nitrogen  contents.  It  is  believed 
that  the  dark  color  is  due  to  the  large  amounts  of  plant  debris  from  the  sugar 
cane.  Analyses  showed  nitrogen,  0.045  to  0.422^  per  cent;  phosphoric  acid, 
0.030  to  0.356  per  cent;  potash,  0.038  to  0.356  per  cent;  and  lime,  1.038  to 
53.329  per  cent 

The  sandy  soils  of  Herradura  and  of  the  Isle  of  Pines  are  used  for  the  produc- 
tion of  citrus  fruits.  They  are  stated  to  be  poor  in  the  mineral  constituents  of 
plant  food,  analyses  reported  showing  nitrogen,  0.076  to  0.104  per  cent;  phos- 
phoric acid,  0.011  to  0.021  per  ^ent;  potash,  0.004  to  0.006  per  cent;  and  lime, 
0.002  to  0.031  per  c«it. 

The  use  of  fertilizers  is  stated  to  be  quite  general  on  all  the  soil  types. 

Incidentally,  analyses  of  bat  guano  deposits  of  the  mountain  caves  of  western 
Cuba  are  reported.  These  dei)osits,  although  being  used  as  a  fertilizer,  are  not 
very  extensive  and  are  generally  low  in  plant-food  constitu^its. 

Soil  investig:ationa,  W.  P.  Kelley  (Hawaii  8ta.  RpU  1911^  pp.  43^1,  flffs. 
2). — Brief  reference  is  made  to  previous  investigations  on  pineapple  soils  <E. 
S.  R.,  24,  p.  621)  and  an  account  is  given  of  a  further  study  of  movement  of 
water  in  different  Hawaiian  soils.  These  studies  included  measurements  of  the 
rate  of  capillary  rise  and  percolation  of  water  through  columns  of  soil  in  glass 
cylinders. 

The  results  show  that  capillary  movement  of  water  in  the  soils  varies  between 
wide  extremes.  It  was  most  rapid  In  the  experiments  here  reported  in  humus 
sandy  soil  and  slowest  In  clay  soil.  Percolation  was  slowest  through  soils  con- 
taining the  highest  percentage  of  clay  and  fine  silt 

Brief  reference  is  also  made  to  a  comparison  of  methods  of  determining  the 
so-called  humus  in  soils  (£.  S.  R.,  27,  p.  7)  and  to  the  beginning  of  work  on  n 
soil  survey  of  the  Islands. 

The  origin,  compositioii,  and  properties  of  the  maneraniferous  soils  of 
Oahu,  W.  P.  Kelley  iHawaii  8ta.  BuL  26,  pp.  ^2-^6)  .—These  soils,  which 
are  located  on  the  upland  plateau  between  the  Wainnae  and  Koolau  Mountain 
ranges,  at  an  elevation  of  from  650  to  900  ft.,  frequently  contain  6  per  cent  of 
manganese  oxid  (MuaOf)  and  sometimes  as  much  as  from  9  to  10  per  cent. 

A  study  of  the  chemical  composition  of  the  lava  from  which  the  soils  are  de- 
rived and  of  the  lava  alteration  products,  as*well  as  of  the  position  in  which  the 
soils  occur,  indicates  ''that  the  concentration  of  manganese  has  come  about 
through  the  action  of  solution  and  leaching,  followed  by  subsequent  oxidation 
and  deposition.'*  The  manganese  has  become  soluble  in  the  normal  weathering 
of  the  basaltic  lavas  and  has  been  transported  and  redeposited  from  the  solution. 
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"  The  occurrence  of  manganese  concretions,  the  largest  In  size  of  which  heing 
flome  depth  below  the  surface,  and  deposited  in  the  lower  levels  in  the  alluvial 
sheet  hut  not  in  the  sedimentary  or  residual  soil,  together  with  the  sharp  line  of 
stratification  separating  the  alluvial  from  the  residual  strata,  indicate  that  there 
bas  l>een  a  submergence,  during  which  time  the  deposition  of  the  alluvial  soli 
and  the  accumulation  of  manganese  concretions  took  placa  Subsequent  leaching 
further  accentuated  the  accumulation  of  the  manganese  in  the  lower  places, 
especially  In  basins  or  at  the  bases  of  long  slopes. 

"The  solubility  in  weak  organic  acids  shows  that  the  availability  of  the 
manganese  is  relatively  high  and  that  manganese  probably  exists  in  the  soil 
moisture  and  in  solution  around  the  absorbing  surfaces  of  roots  in  greater  quan- 
tities than  any  other  element  Therefore  it  exists  in  Just  the  condition  to 
exert  its  full  physiological  effects  on  plants.  The  physical  properties  of  the 
manganlferous  soils  are  more  nearly  ideal  than  are  those  of  red  soils.  They 
contain  less  day,  and  more  of  the  coarser  particles.  Consequently  the  circula- 
tion of  air  is  greater  in  the  manganese  soil. 

**  Nitrification  and  ammonificution  appear  not  to  be  influenced  by  the  presence 
of  manganese  in  the  soil.  That  the  former  has  been  found  to  take  place  more 
advantageously  in  the  manganese  soil  can  probnbly  be  accounted  for  by  the  fact 
that  the  circulation  of  air  is  less  obstructed  in  this  type." 

Kodiflcation  of  the  method  of  mechanical  soil  analysis,  O.  C.  Fletch£B  and 
H.  Bbyan  (U.  8.  Dept.  Agr.,  Bur.  Soils  Bui.  84,  pp.  3-16,  pis.  7).— This  bulletin 
describes  the  apparatus  and  methods  used  in  making  the  mechanical  analysis 
of  soils  as  at  present  carried  out  in  the  laboratory  of  the  Bureau  of  Soils. 

The  most  important  modification  of  previous  methods  is  that  for  determining 
the  amount  of  clay.  It  was  decided  to  abandon  the  final  transfer  of  the  clay 
solution  to  the  platinum  dishes  and  to  complete  the  evaporation  in  the  enameled- 
ware  saucepans  and  to  weigh  the  clay  in  them  without  transfer.  Much  smaller 
enameled  cups  (about  300  cc.  capacity  and  180  gm.  weight)  were  adopted  for 
convenience  in  weighing  and  to  decrease  the  likelihood  of  the  entry  of  dust.  It 
iB  stated  that  the  method  has  the  disadvantage  of  requiring  a  much  heavier 
balance,  but  the  determinations  are  none  the  less  accurate  and  a  great  saving  in 
time  is  effected.  The  method  may  be  still  further  shortened  in  case  of  routine 
analyses  by  abandoning  altogether  the  direct  determination  of  clay  and  obtain- 
ing its  percentage  by  difference.  "The  error  thus  introduced  is  probably  no 
greater  than  that  involved  in  the  centrifugal  (or  other)  separation  of  the  clay 
from  the  silt  The  errors  in  both  cases  are  generally  within  the  limits  of  varia- 
tion which  may  be  expected  between  different  samples  of  the  same  soil. 

"In  100  consecutive  analyses  taken  at  random  from  the  rec^it  files  of  the 
Bureau  of  Soils  the  variations  between  the  percentage  of  clay  as  directly  de- 
termined and  those  obtained  by  difference  range  between  0  and  2.28  per  cent 
In  2  cases  the  variation  is  over  2  per  cent ;  in  3  cases,  between  2  per  cent  and 
1.5  per  cent ;  and  in  6  cases  between  1.5  per  cent  and  1  per  cent.  In  all  other 
cases  the  variations  were  less  than  1  per  cent. 

''It  is  probable  that  in  many  cases  the  determination  by  difference  is  the 
more  accurate,  as  all  errors  due  to  access  of  dust  or  to  loss  of  clay  suspension 
are  thus  avoided.  Errors  due  to  a  not  impossible  change  in  the  state  of  hydra- 
tion of  the  clay  are  also  eliminated.  It  is  believed  that  in  the  vast  majority  of 
caseti  the  method  of  determining  claj^  by  difference  will  be  accurate  within  1 
per  cent,  and  no  greater  accuracy  is  necessary  or  even  desirable  for  purposes 
of  soil  classification.  .  .  .  The  direct  determination  must,  of  course,  be  re- 
tained for  cases  of  special  importance  or  where  a  check  is  necessary,  and  is 
probably  also  desirable  for  students  and  for  small  laboratories  where  a  me- 
chanical analysis  is  only  made  occasionally.*' 
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The  estiiiiatioii  of  certain  physical  properties  of  soil,  G.  Attohinuick 
{West  Indian  Bui,  12  (1912),  No.  1,  pp,  50-68).— In  this  article  an  attempt 
l8  made  to  coordinate  the  work  of  a  number  of  investigators  In  the.*  West 
Indies  in  estimating  the  shrinlcage  and  friability  of  soils  and  the  relation  be- 
tween these  properties  of  the  soil  and  its  crop-bearing  power. 

In  determining  the  shrinkage  the  soil  sample  was  first  kneaded  to  a  proper 
degree  of  plasticity.  "A  brick  is  then  made  by  pressing  the  kneaded  sample 
into  the  space  between  2  small  cleats  nailed  on  a  length  of  board,  the  cleats 
being  1  in.  high,  1  in.  apart,  and  3  in.  long.  The  aids  and  top  of  the  brick  are 
then  trimmed  level  with  the  edges  of  the  cleats,  and  the  brick  removed.  Two 
fine  pins  are  inserted  to  their  heads  into  the  brick,  at  as  nearly  as  possible 
50  mm.  apart,  and  the  interval  between  them  accurately  measured  with  a  pair 
of  dividers  or  directly  by  means  of  a  scale.  The  brick  is  then  laid  on  its  side 
and  left  to  dry  gradually,  and  the  interval  between  the  pins  is  measured  daily 
until  shrinkage  ceases." 

Trials  with  this  method  on  the  surface  and  subsoil  of  several  cacao  fields 
showed  that  cacao  did  not  grow  well  in  surface  soils  with  a  shrinkage  of  over 
10  per  cent,  whereas  in  soils  under  10  per  cent  good  growth  was  made.  In 
subsoils  with  a  shrinkage  of  over  12  per  cent  the  plant  did  poorly,  and  under 
12  per  cent  good  growth  was  made.  It  is  believed  "that  the  estimation  of 
shrinkage  is  capable  of  a  considerable  degree  of  accuracy.  Future  efforts 
should  be  along  the  lines  of  erecting  standards  of  shrinkage  for  various  crops, 
and  of  investigating  further  the  accuracy  of  the  standard  temporarily  adopted 
for  cacao.  The  i^ubsoil  should  be  looked  on  as  of  perhaps  greater  importance 
than  the  top  soil  when  dealing  with  deep  rooting  and  permanent  crops.  Much 
good  work  remains  to  be  carried  out  in  determining  the  limits  of  shrinkage  to 
be  assigned  to  soils  for  various  crops,  and  citrus  fruits,  cotton,  rubber,  sugar 
cane,  and  spices  should  eventually  be  brought  under  the  slmUar  standards  and 
have  their  respective  suitable  areas  assigned  to  them." 

The  determinations  of  friability  were  carried  out  by  molding  cylinders  of 
soil  of  definite  diameter  and  length  and  subjecting  them  to  end-pressure  until 
they  broke,  the  weight  necessary  being  recorded.  The  method  was  found  to  be 
accurate  enough  to  classify  soils  on  broad  lines.  As  with  the  determination  of 
shrinkage,  it  is  believed  that  the  method  can  be  much  improved  and  that 
standards  of  friability  for  soils  and  for  special  crops  should  be  erected.  The 
ratio  of  shrinkage  to  clay  content  in  samples  of  a  given  soil  may  "afford  a 
ready  means  of  determining  the  approximate  percentage  of  agricultural  clay 
in  a  sample  of  soil,  without  having  recourse  to  elaborate  and  tedious  methods 
of  physical  soil  analysis;  if  so,  it  should  serve  as  a  valuable  aid  to  the  soil 
analyst,  inasmuch  as  it  would  enable  a  considerable  amount  of  useful  infor- 
mation to  be  obtained  with  a  small  expenditure  of  labor.  Once  a  physical  type 
for  a  soil  has  been  established,  it  should  be  possible  to  study  by  means  of  it, 
in  considerable  detail,  local  variations  from  the  type." 

The  determination  of  hygroscoplcity  and  the  value  of  physical  analyses 
of  soilSi  B.  A.  MiTSOHEBLiGH  and  R.  Floesb  (Intemat  Mitt.  Bodenk.,  1  (1912), 
yo.  5,  pp.  i6S-480). — In  comparative  tests  of  the  Rodewald-Mitscherlich  method 
of  determining  the  hygroscopicity  (E.  S.  R.,  15,  p.  847)  and  of  the  Ehrenberg- 
Pick  modification  of  it  (E.  S.  R.,  24,  p.  521),  and  studies  of  the  relation  of 
hygroscopicity  and  physical  constitution  of  soils  to  plant  growth,  the  Ehrenberg- 
Pick  modification  proved  unreliable  because  of  the  condensation  of  water  and 
the  growth  of  molds  in  the  soil  as  a  result  of  the  length  of  time  required  to 
bring  about  vapor  equilibrium.  The  hygroscopicity,  as  determined  by  this 
method,  varied  with  the  water  content  of  the  original  soil,  and  changes  in 
the  surface  area  of  the  soil  could  not  be  estimated.    The  importance  of  bygro- 
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•copidty  and  the  colloidal  material  of  the  soil  in  relation  to  the  physics  and 
chemistry  of  i^nt  growth  Is  discussed. 

The  drying  of  soils,  G.  A.  Ritteb  {CentU.  Bakt.  [etc.],  2.  Aht.,  S3  {1912), 
No.  1-6,  pp.  116-14$). — Studies  are  reported  of  the  bacterial  activity  of  wet  and 
of  dried  soils  as  measured  by  the  formation  of  acid  and  of  carbon  dioxid  In 
culture  solutions,  as  affected  by  the  physical  and  chemical  properties  of  the  soil, 
the  character  of  the  culture  medium,  the  kind  of  vegetation,  alternate  drying 
and  wetting,  rate  and  degree  of  drying,  and  temperature.  The  Remy  method 
or  a  modification  of  it  was  used. 

There  was  found  to  be  a  difference  In  the  bacterial  activity  of  the  dry  as 
compared  with  that  of  the  wet  soils,  the  dry  soils  causing  a  quicker  and  more 
Intense  fermentation.  These  differences  were  most  marked  at  the  beginning  of 
fermentation  but  later  tended  to  disappear.  The  time  of  reaching  the  maximum 
formation  of  acid  varied  for  the  different  soils,  but  always  was  shortest  for  the 
dry  soils.  The  maxima  of  acid  formation  varied  with  the  different  kinds  of  soil 
as  well  as  with  the  water  content  of  a  given  soil,  although  the  latter  variation, 
excepting  in  a  wet  and  heavy  clay  soil,  was  for  the  most  part  unimportant  and 
often  fell  within  the  limits  of  experimental  error.  The  calcium  carbonate  con- 
tent of  the  soils  also  influenced  somewhat  the  formation  of  acid,  but  the  viru- 
lence of  the  bacteria  as  determined  by  the  physical  and  chemical  properties  of 
the  soil  was  the  determining  factor.  It  is  held  that  the  extent  of  variation  in 
the  physiological  relations  in  wet  and  in  dry  samples  of  the  same  soil  is  deter- 
mined by  or  is  a  function  of  the  bacterial  activity  of  the  soil. 

The  author  asserts  that  the  Itemy  method  of  bacteriological  soil  investigations 
is  correct-  in  principle.  He  urges  that  attention  be  given  to  the  elimination  of 
variable  factors  which  may  vitiate  the  results,  such  as  variable  water  content  of 
the  soil,  careless  methods  of  preserving  soil  samples,  and  variations  In  tempera- 
ture and  light 

The  oxygen  content  of  soil  water  and  its  influence  on  the  swamping  of 
the  soil  and  the  growth  of  forests,  A.  H.  Hesselman  (Meddel.  Stat.  Bkogs- 
forsdksanst.  (Mitt.  ForstL  Vers.  Anat.  Schtoedens),  1910,  No.  7,  pp.  91-125+ 
XIII-XVI,  figs.  5). — Studies  of  the  oxygen  content  In  surface  and  subsoil 
waters  of  forest  swamps  and  of  the  absorption  of  oxygen  from  water  by  dif- 
ferent forest  molds  and  soils  are  reported  with  a  view  of  determining  the  cause 
of  the  swamping  of  pine  forests  in  northern  Sweden. 

The  results,  in  general,  showed  that  where  there  was  sufficient  movement  the 
water  was  well  supplied  with  oxygen.  The  water  of  the  moors  of  swamped 
pine  forests  contained  no  oxygen  at  a  depth  of  20  cm.  Near  the  surface  it  con- 
tained traces  of  oxygen.  Sphagnum  layers  reduced  the  oxygen  content  of  the 
water.  The  absorption  of  oxygen  was  much  less  for  beech  forest  than  for  pine 
forest  soils  and  for  sterilized  neutral  than  for  unsterilized  soils,  and  less  for  the 
humus  of  a  rapidly  growing  pine  forest  than  for  that  of  a  swamping  forest 

The  general  conclusion  drawn  from  these  studies  is  that  tiie  swamping  of 
forest  soils  of  SwMen  is  not  due  to  overabundance  of  water  but  to  its  low 
oxygen  content'  In  some  places,  where  the  water  was  in  motion  and  thus 
aerated,  pine  forests  made  a  very  vigorous  growth  even  where  the  soil  was 
covered  with  water. 

Evai>oration  from  irrigated  soils,  S.  Fobtieb  and  S.  H.  Btsckett  {U.  B. 
Depi.  Affr^f  Office  Expt.  8taa.  Bui.  248,  pp.  77,  pU.  2,  figs.  27).— This  bulletin 
reports  a  continuation  of  experiments  reported  upon  in  a  previous  bulletin 
(B.  S.  R.,  18,  p.  1087),  extending  the  observations  to  colder  and  more  elevated 
regiona 

Observations  by  the  methods  described  in  the  previous  bulletin  were  made  in 
eoop^ation  with  several  experiment  stations  on  the  effect  on  evaporation  with 
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soil  mulches  of  different  depths,  cultivation  to  different  depths,  and  shallow 
and  deep  furrow  irrigation. 

The  results  show  that  a  dry  granular  soil  mulch  3  in.  deep  reduced  the  loss 
by  evaporation  from  the  soil  at  least  one-half,  a  mulch  6  in.  deep  saved  75 
per  cent  of  the  evaporation,  and  a  9-in.  mulch  was  still  more  effective  in 
reducing  evaporation,  but  was  too  expensive  to  be  of  practical  value.  The 
effect  of  cultivation  in  lessening  evaporation  was  especially  marked  In  case  of 
the  heavier  soils.  "There  is  a  tendency  in  light  sandy  soils  for  the  unculti- 
vated surfaces  to  mulch  themselves,  and  after  the  first  few  days  following  the 
irrigation  the  losses  diminish  very  rapidly,  and  In  the  end  little  advantage  is 
shown  in  favor  of  cultivation." 

The  loss  of  water  decreased  with  the  depth  of  application.  **  Practical  con- 
siderations, however,  limit  the  depth.  Under  conditions  such  as  exist  through- 
out the  arid  region  this  practical  limit  lies,  it  Is  believed,  somewhere  between 
6  and  9  in.  .  .  .  In  general,  it  may  be  stated  that  wherever  the  soil  and  the 
crop  will  permit  the  water  should  be  applied  In  deep  furrows  rather  than  by 
flooding;  that  one  deep,  heavy  irrigation  is  preferable  to  numerous  lighter 
Irrigations,  providing  the  crop  is  deep-rooted;  that  cultivation  should  be  prac- 
ticed as  early  as  possible  after  irrigation;  and  that  deep  and  frequ^it  cultiva- 
tion  prevents  evaporation  and  aerates  the  soil." 

Effect  of  heat  and  oxidation  on  the  phosphorus  of  the  soil,  P.  P.  Peterson 
{Wisconsin  Sta.  Research  Bui.  19,  pp.  16). — ^The  author  briefly  reviews  pre- 
vious investigations  on  the  subject,  and  reports  the  results  of  studies  of  the 
effect  of  heat  and  of  oxidation  with  hydrogen  peroxid  on  the  solubility  of  phos- 
phoric acid  of  the  soil  and  of  wavellite  and  dufrenite. 

Heating  wavellite  for  5  hours  to  200"  increased  the  solubility  of  the  phos- 
phoric acid  from  4  to  50  "per  cent,  and  heating  it  to  240°  increased  the  solubility 
to  100  per  cent.  Dufrenite,  when  heated  to  200**,  was  but  slightly  increased  in 
solubility. 

The  Increase  in  solubility  of  the  phosphoric  acid  of  the  soil  was  small  at  ISO*" 
and  rose  rapidly  with  a  rise  in  temperature  above  this  point,  reaching  a  maxi- 
mum at  200 *".  The  solubility  of  the  phosphoric  acid  in  clay  and  clay  loam  soils 
was  Increased  on  an  average  about  50  per  cent  by  decomposing  the  organic 
matter  with  hydrogen  peroxid.  For  sandy  soils  the  increase  was  about  30  per 
cent.  The  increase  in  solubility  by  treating  with  hydrogen  peroxid  was  always 
larger  than  tlmt  due  t6  heating,  and  there  was  no  increase  In  solubility  by  heat- 
ing after  treatment  with  hydrogen  peroxid.  The  phosphoric  add  rendered 
soluble  by  heating  was  from  the  same  source  as  that  obtained  from  oxidation 
with  hydrogen  peroxid.  The  solubility  of  the  mineral  phosphates  of  the  soil 
did  not  seem  to  be  increased  by  heating  to  240**.  The  increase  in  solubility  was 
greater  in  the  early  than  in  the  later  stages  of  oxidation,  being  greatest  when 
from  25  to  30  per  cent  of  the  organic  matter  had  been  decomposed  and  ceasing 
with  60  per  cent 

The  solubility  of  calcium  and  manganese  was  not  increased  by  oxidation, 
that  of  iron  and  aluminum  was  Increased,  the  increase  following  pretty  closely 
that  in  the  solubility  of  phosphoric  acid.  "The  increased  solubility  of  phos- 
phorus by  oxidation  with  hydrogen  peroxid  probably  comes,  in  large  part,  from 
precipitated  Iron  and  aluminum  phosphates,  held  from  solution  before  the  oxi- 
dation as  part  of  a  complex  of  insoluble  organic  matter  and  compounds  of  Iron 
and  aluminum.  Oxidation  increases  the  solubility  of  the  phosphorus  but 
slightly  in  subsoil&  Heating  after  oxidation  has  a  more  marked  effect  on  the 
solubility  of  the  phosphorus  in  the  subsoil  than  it  has  in  the  surface  soil." 
^  Methods  of  determining  the  intensity  of  respiration  of  bacteria  in  the 
soil,  J.  Stoklaba  {Ztschr.  Lcm4w,  Versuchsw.  dsierr.,  H  {1911),  No.  11,  pp. 
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124S-1279,  figs.  2;  ahs.  in  Intemat,  Inst,  Agr,  [Rome^,  Bui.  Bur.  Agr.  InteL  and 
Plant  Diseases,  S  (1912),  No.  2,  pp.  376-878)  .-—Thia  is  a  report  of  a  continua- 
tion and  extension  of  previous  work  by  tbe  author  (B.  S.  R.,  18,  p.  1024).  A 
fifpecial  form  of  apparatus  used  in  these  Inyestlgatlons  Is  described,  and  the 
results  of  studies  of  the  effect  of  cultivation,  fertilization,  kind  of  crop,  and  com- 
position of  organic  matter  on  the  Inteaslty  of  respiration  of  bacteria  In  the  soils 
are  reported. 

The  essential  part  of  the  apparatus  used  was  a  glass  cylinder  fitted  with  a 
sieve  at  about  5  cm.  from  the  bottom.  The  soil  was  placed  in  the  upper  part 
of  the  cylinder,  and  sterilized  air  (or  hydrogen  for  anaerobic  bacteria)  was 
Introduced  into  the  bottom  of  the  cylinder  by  means  of  a  glass  tube.  A  second 
tube,  projecting  a  few  centimeters  into  the  top  of  the  cylinder,  conducted  the 
carbon  dloxld  evolved  from  the  soil  through  the  apparatus  for  its  absorption 
and  determination.  The  cylinder  containing  the  soil  was  kept  in  a  thermostat 
during  the  experiment  so  that  the  tempei^ature  could  be  carefully  regulated. 

Hie  bacterial  activity  as  measured  by  the  amount  of  carbon  dioxid  given  off 
was  influenced  not  only  by  the  mechanical  condition  and  fertility  of  the  soil, 
but  also  by  the  kind  of  crop  grown.  The  greater  the  air  space  of  the  soil  the 
greater  was  the  Intensity  of  respiration  of  the  bacteria. 

By  sterilizing  the  soil  and  inoculating  it  with  equal  quantities  of  bacteria  of 
the  same  virulence  it  was  possible  to  determine  by  means  of  tlie  carbon  dioxid 
given  off  the  power  of  the  bacteria  to  decompose  the  organic  matter  in  the. 
soil,  and  the  author  concludes  that  Intensity  of  respiration  of  bacteria  is  a 
better  basis  for  Judging  the  biological  activities  of  soils  than  the  amount  of 
organic  matter  present.  Intensity  of  respiration  shows  the  presence  in  the  soil 
not  only  of  active  bacteria  but  also  of  easily  decomposed  organic  matter. 

The  chemical  composition  of  the  drainage  water  was  also  found  to  furnish 
a  means  of  Judging  the  intensity  of  the  biochemical  processes  in  the  soil.  It 
was  found,  for  example,  that  the  calcium  bicarbonate  content  of  the  drainage 
water  increased  with  the  bacterial  activity,  irrespective  of  the  lime  content 
of  the  soil,  and  stood  in  direct  relation  to  the  carbon  dloxld  produced  by  the 
soil  micro-organisms.  This  tends  to  show  that  the  determination  of  the 
carbon  dioxid  given  off  by  a  soil  furnishes  a  reliable  means  of  Judging  of  the 
transforming  power  of  both  autotrophic  and  heterotrophic  bacteria  in  the 
soil,  and  that  the  amount  of  carbon  dloxld  produced  by  a  given  quantity  of 
soil  in  a  unit  of  time  at  a  fixed  temperature  and  known  degree  of  moisture 
represents  accurately  the  physiological  combustion  taking  place  and  makes  it 
possible  to  compare  the  bacterial  activity  In  different  soils.  This  varies  widely 
with  (1)  the  air  or  water  capacity  of  the  soil,  (2)  the  character  and  amounts 
of  decomposable  organic  matter  in  the  soil,  (3)  the  presence  of  organic  and 
Inorganic  nitrogenous  substances  and  of  easily  assimilated  substances  contain- 
ing phosphorus,  potash,  etc.,  (4)  the  number  of  autotrophic  and  heterotrophic 
bacteria,  and  (5)  the  chemical  reaction  of  the  soil. 

The  most  actlye  respiration  occurs  in  neutral  or  slightly  alkaline  soils 
abundantly  supplied  with  air  and  with  readily  assimilable  nitrogen,  phos- 
phorus, sulphur,  chlorin,  potash,  soda,  magnesia,  lime,  iron,  alumina,  and 
manganese.  The  presence  of  alumina  is  necessary  to  the  ready  assimilation  of 
iron  and  manganese  by  autotrophic  and  heterotrophic  bacteria. 

The  form  of  nitrog^i  has  a  marked  infiuence  in  determining  the  character 
of  bacteria  predominating  in  a  soil,  and  hence  the  int^isity  of  respiration.  In 
forest  soils,  for  example,  bacteria  which  by  preference  assimilate  organic 
nitrogen  predominate.  In  soils  in  which  nitrification  is  active  the  predominant 
bacteria  are  those  which  readily  assimilate  nitric  nitrogen.    On  the  other  hand. 
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bacterial  respiration  is  intensified  by  applications  of  various  substances  to  the 
soil  according  to  the  character  of  the  bacteria  present.  Those  soils  showing 
low  bacterial  activity  are  likely  to  be  most  benefited  by  applications  of  nitrates. 
If  applications  of  monocalcium  ^phosphate  and  potassium  chlorid  increase  the 
production  of  carbon  dioxid  this  is  an  indication  that  the  soil  is  deficient  in 
assimilable  phosphoric  acid  and  potash. 

Toxic  effects  of  <<  alkali  salts  "  in  soils  on  soil  bacteria.— H,  Nitrification, 
0.  B.  LiPMAN  (  Cenm,  Bakt  [etc],  2.  Aht.,  SS  (1912),  No.  ll-H,  pp.  S05^1S, 
flffs.  2), — ^This  is  a  second  communication  oi»  this  subject,  the  first  (E.  S.  B., 
26,  p.  322),  dealing  with  the  effect  of  the  alkali  salts  on  ammonification. 

Summarizing  his  results,  the  author  concludes  that  '*  nitrification  in  soils 
is  inhibited  by  the  presence  of  certain  amounts  of  each  of  the  '  alkali  salts ' 
sodium  chlorid,  sodium  sulphate,  and  sodium  carbonate.  Sodium  carbonate 
is  the  most  toxic,  sodium  sulphate  the  least  toxic,  and  sodium  chlorid  occupies 
an  intermediate  position.  The  actual  points  at  which  these  salts  become 
markedly  toxic  toward  nitrification  in  soils  are  at  about  0.025  per  cent  sodium 
carbonate,  0.35  per  cent  sodium  sulphate,  0.1  per  cent  or  less  of  sodium  chlorid. 
The  anion  bears  an  important  relation  to  the  toxic  efTects  of  salts  as  illustrated 
in  the  results  above  discussed,  a  fact  which  has  not  received  very  much  con- 
sideration in  the  past  The  salt  effects  noted  should,  like  results  obtained  on 
ammonification  in  work  above  dted,  have  an  Important  bearing  on  the  practical 
reclamation  of  alkali  lands.  The  nitrifying  bacteria  are  affected  similarly 
to  the  higher  plant  by  the  alkali  salts  and  quite  differently  from  the  ammonify- 
ing bacteria." 

Haintenance  of  soil  fertility:  Plans  and  summary  tables  (Ohio  Bta.  Giro. 
120,  pp.  95-115,  figs,  5). — ^This  is  one  of  the  annual  statements  on  the  subject 
(E.  S.  R.,  26,  p.  423),  bringing  the  data  for  the  experiments  up  to  the  end  of 
1911  and  summarizing  the  results  for  18  years  (1894-1911). 

Beaction  changes  in  the  soil  by  grrowth  of  plants  and  fertilizing,  J.  G. 
Masohhauft  {Verslag,  Landbouxck.  Ondersoek,  Rijkslandhoutoproefstat.  [Neth- 
erlandsl,  1911,  No.  10,  pp.  50-93,  pis.  4;  aJ)s.  in  Ohem.  Ahs.,  6  (1912),  No.  11, 
p.  H87). — ^Previous  investigations  on  the  subject  are  reviewed,  and  studies  of 
the  effect  of  the  growth  of  plants  on  the  reaction  of  solutions  of  ammonium, 
potassium,  sodium,  calcium,  and  magnesium  nitrates,  sulphates,  and  chlorids 
are  reported. 

The  tests  were  made  (1)  by  growing  the  plants  in  soil  in  fiowerpots  with 
perforated  bottoms,  the  roots  being  allowed  to  dip  into  breakers  which  contained, 
alternately,  pure  solutions,  and  sand  saturated  with  solutions  of  the  salts 
named;  and  (2)  by  growing  the  seedlings  in  the  solutions  of  the  salts.  It  is 
stated  that  the  first  method  was  well  adapted  for  the  purpose  of  these  experi- 
ments and  that  it  has  a  decided  advantage  in  that  the  plants  are  grown  in  the 
natural  soil  conditions.  Better  results  were  obtained  when  the  roots  of  the  seed- 
lings were  first  developed  to  some  extent  in  a  culture  solution  before  transfer- 
ring to  the  solutions  of  pure  salts.  It  was  thought  that  a  study  of  the  effect  of 
plant  growth  on  the  reaction  of  the  solutions  would  indicate  the  conditions 
which  may  arise  in  the  soil  from  continued  application  of  a  fertilizer  containing 
a  predominance  of  any  one  salt 

The  results  of  the  studies  show  that  sodium  nitrate  was  physiologically 
alkaline.  In  one  case,  using  rye,  an  alkalinity  of  0.006-normal  was  obtained. 
The  alkalinity  was  substantially  increased  in  sand  culture,  0.028-normal  being 
obtained  with  com.  Ammonium  sulphate  was  physiologically  acid,  the  highest 
degree  ot  acidity  being  0.015-normal  obtained  with  corn  in  sand  culture.  Am- 
monium nitrate  was  physiologically  acid  but  less  so  than  the  sulphate.  This 
result  is  stated  to  agree  with  the  work  of  D.  N.  Prlanishnlkov  (E.  S.  R.,  17, 
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p.  538),  who  observed  a  favorable  influence  of  ammonium  nitrate  on  the  asBimi- 
latlon  of  phosphoric  acid  from  difficultly  soluble  phosphates.  In  2  tests,  with 
the  entire  root  system  in  the  solution,  ammonium  nitrate  gave  a  weakly  alkaline 
reaction.  Potassium  nitrate  was  generally  physiologically  alkaline,  but  weaker 
than  sodium  nitrate.  Calcium  nitrate  was  physiologically  alkaline.  Ammonium 
chlorid  was  decidedly  acid,  and  very  injurious  to  the  roots.  Solutions  of  potas- 
sium, sodium,  magnesium,  and  calcium  chlorids  and  sulphates  were  weakly 
alkaline. 

Tlie  general  conclusion  drawn  from  these  studies  is  that  the  change  in  the 
reaction  of  the  solutions  was  not  determined  solely  by  the  process  of  assimila- 
tion of  one  or  of  the  other  ion  by  the  plant  roots,  but  that  there  was  an  exosmose 
of  calcium  and  potassium  (and  probably  other  elements)  from  the  root  cells. 
This  phenomenon  of  exosmose  is  regarded  as  the  probable  explanation  of  the 
toxicity  of  the  solutions  of  pure  salts  and  makes  intelligible  the  action  of  cal- 
cium salts  in  lessening  the  toxicity  of  pure  salt  solutions. 

Influence  of  phosphatic  and  potassic  fertilizers  on  the  chemical  compo- 
sition of  the  forage  of  natural  pastures,  P.  Chavan  {Ann,  Agr.  Buisse,  12 
{1911),  No.  4»  PP'  259-272,  figs.  S). — ^Analyses  of  grasses,  legumes,  and  other 
plants  growing  on  Alpine  grass  lands  Hear  Sfchey,  Switzerland,  are  reported, 
showing  that  fertilizing  with  phosphates  Increased  the  cellulose  content  of  the 
plants  as  a  result  of  the  influence  of  the  phosphoric  acid  in  hastening  maturity. 
Fertilizing  with  phosphates  and  potassic  fertilizers  increased  the  phosphoric 
acid  and  potash  content  of  the  ash  of  the  plants.  The  use  of  both  fertilizers, 
but  particularly  the  phosphatic  fertilizer,  promoted  the  absorption  of  nitrogen 
from  the  soil  by  Graminese  and  other  families  of  plants.  They  also  increased 
the  fertilizing  effect  of  the  organic  matter  of  the  soil.  Phosphatic  fertilizers 
increased  the  potash  content  of  the  planta  These  results  differ  materially  from 
those  reported  by  A.  Stutzer,  who  found  that  phosphatic  fertilizers  had  little 
effect  upon  the  yield  of  Graminese,  increased  but  slightly  their  content  of 
pho^horic  acid,  and  did  not  increase  the  potash  and  nitrogen  content  of  the 
plants. 

The  after  effect  of  fertilizlner  with  various  potash  rocks  on  moor  soils, 
II.  vow  FEiLrrzEN  {Deut.  Landw.  Presae,  S9  {1912),  No.  21,  p.  250,  fig.  1).— A 
brief  account  is  here  given  of  comparisons  of  phonolite,  nephalin,  and  similar 
substances  with  potash  salts.  These  showed  that  there  was  an  appreciable 
after-effect  of  both  the  phonolite  and  the  nephalin,  but  that  during  the  second 
year  as  well  as  the  first  the  increase  did  not  compare  with  that  obtained  with  the 
water-soluble  Stassfurt  salt 

Experiments  on  t)ie  action  of  kainit,  40  per  cent  potash  salt,  and  phono- 
lite, 1904-1910,  W.  ScHZTEiDEWiND,  D.  Meteb,  and  F.  MttwxEB  (Ar&.  Deut. 
Landw.  Oesell.,  1911,  No.  19S,  pp.  173;  ahs.  in  ZentU.  Agr.  Chem.,  41  (1912), 
No.  S,  piK  165-170). — ^This  is  a  detailed  account  of  pot  experiments  on  (1) 
absorption  of  potassium  and  sodium  salts  in  fall  and  spring  fertilizing,  (2)  the 
action  of  sodium  chlorid  and  sulphate  and  magnesium  chlorid  and  sulphate  on 
fodder  beets,  (3)  the  action  of  increasing  amounts  of  sodium  and  magnesium 
chlorids  and  magnesium  sulphate  on  plant  growth,  and  (4)  the  action  of  phono- 
lite and  Pohl  zeolite  fertilizer  (lime  trass)  in  comparison  with  potassium 
chlorid  and  carbonate;  and  field  experiments  comparing  the  potash  fertilizers 
named  on  potatoes,  sugar  beets,  fodder  beets,  wheat,  rye,  and  barley. 

Among  the  more  important  general  conclusions  arrived  at  from  these  experi- 
ments were  that  spring  application  of  potash  fertilizers  gave  decidedly  better 
results  than  fall  application  on  sandy  soils  in  case  of  pots  which  had  not  been 
freshly  filled  in  the  fall.  This  is  ascribed  to  the  washing  out  of  potash  from  the 
soil  with  tall  application.    Spring  applications  were  l>etter  in  all  cases  with 
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loam  soils.  This  result  is  ascribed  to  the  strong  absorptive  power  of  such  soils 
for  potash. 

A  decided  increase  in  yield  of  fodder  beets  followed  applications  of  sodium 
chlorid  and  sodium  sulphate,  especially  the  former.  No  such  result  was  obtained 
in  the  case  of  magnesium  salts,  and  magnesium  chlorid  was  positlyely  harmful. 
Magnesium  chlorid,  and  in  certain  cases  sodium  chlorid,  increased  the  assimila- 
tion of  soil  potash  without  increasing  the  yield. 

Large  applications  of  magnesium  sulphate  (0.25  to  0.5  per  cent)  produced 
beneficial  results,  especially  on  calcareous  loam  soils,  and  even  with  applica- 
tions of  1  per  cent  there  was  an  appreciable  Increase  in  yield  of  grain  on  such 
soils.  Similar  results  were  obtained  with  sodium  sulphate.  On  sandy  soils, 
however,  the  sulphates  were  injurious  in  all  cases^  but  not  to  the  same  extent 
as  the  chlorids.  Magnesium  and  sodium  chlorids  applied  at  the  rate  of  0.25  per 
cent  were  not  injurious  on  calcareous  loam  soils,  but  were  injurious  when 
applied  in  double  this  amount  On  loam  soils  poor  in  lime  applications  of  0.25 
per  cent  reduced  the  yield  of  grain  and  on  sandy  soils  these  salts  in  all 
amounts  applied  absolutely  prevented  the  growth  of  planta  The  chlorids  in- 
creased the  assimilation  of  lime  while  the  sulphates  reduced  it 

It  is  pointed  out  that  these  results  obtained  in  pot  ezperimoits  are  obviously 
not  applicable  in  practice  except  in  so  far  as  they  indicate  that  sulphates  may 
be  safely  used  in  larger  amounts  than  the  chlorids.  Phonolite  showed  v^y 
little  efTect  as  compared  with  potassium  chlorid  and  carbonate  applied  to  pota- 
toes, wheat  and  a  mixture  of  oats  and  clover. 

The  field  experiments  indicated  that  potash  salts  were  not  needed  for  potatoes 
which  had  received  a  liberal  application  of  manure.  On  sandy  soils  luring 
application  of  potash  salts  gave  better  results  than  fftll  application.  The  per- 
centage of  starch  was  lower,  but  the  total  yield  was  larger.  On  loam  soils  the 
reduction  In  starch  was  greater  than  that  in  sandy  soils.  There  was  little  dif- 
ference as  regards  the  effect  of  spring  and  fall  application,  except  that  in  gen- 
eral the  starch  was  reduced  to  a  greater  extent  by  spring  application.  The  yield 
was  slightly  less  with  40  per  cent  potash  salt  and  the  starch  contmit  slightly 
greater,  than  with  kainit  Normal  applications  of  phonolite  were  almost  with- 
out effect ;  larger  applications  had  little  effect  upon  yield  but  showed  less  re- 
duction of  starch  content  than  the  potash  salts.  Potassium 'carbonate  increased 
the  starch  content  of  potatoes. 

The  potash  fertilizers  increased  the  yield  of  dry  matter  and  sugar  in  sugar 
beets  on  all  soils,  the  best  results  being  obtained  with  tall  application.  On  loam 
soil  40  per  cBit  potash  salt  and  kainit  were  about  equally  effective.  The  40 
per  cent  salt  was  slightly  better  on  heavy  solla  Phonolite  was  almost  without 
effect  GD.  sugar  beets. 

Potash  salts  Increased  the  yield  of  fodder  beets  both  with  and  without 
manure  except  on  humus  soils  (with  manure).  Slightly  larger  yields  were  ob- 
tained with  fall  application.  The  40  per  c^it  salt  gave  a  slightly  larger  yield 
of  dry  matter  than  kainit  Like  the  potato,  but  unlike  the  sugar  beet  the 
fodder  beet  appears  to  be  especially  sensitive  to  large  applications  of  potash 
salts.    Phonolite  had  little  effect 

Fall  application  of  potash  salts  gave  better  results  than  spring  application  on 
wheat  Kainit  and  40  per  cent  salt  were  about  equally  effective  on  humus  loam 
soil.  On  heavy  loam  soil  the  40  per  cent  salt  gave  better  resolta  Phonolite 
was  ineffective. 

No  benefit  was  obtained  from  the  use  of  potash  salts  on  rye.  The  results 
were  very  variable  with  barley,  and  were  inconclusive  as  regards  luring  and 
fall  application.  The  40  per  cent  salt  appeared  to  be  somewhat  more  eff^tive 
than  the  kainit  for  this  crop. 
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On  the  availability  of  the  potash  in  <'  rapakivl "  and  pegrmatite  grranltes, 
O.  ASGHAN  (Zischr,  Anorgofk  Chenu,  74  (1912),  No.  1,  pp.  55-73;  abs.  in  Jour. 
8oc.  Chenu  Indus.,  SI  {1912),  No.  4,  p.  195).— These  granites  were  subjected  to 
various  treatments,  including  the  action  of  lime  water,  sulphuric  acid,  hydro- 
chloric acid,  calcium  chlorid,  lime  and  salt  mixture,  and  peat,  in  order  to  find  a 
practical  means  of  rendering  the  potash  which  they  contain  in  the  form  of 
feldspar  available  for  fertilizing  purposes. 

The  results  indicate  that  treatment  with  acids  is  not  a  practical  method. 
Practically  complete  solution  of  the  potash  was  obtained  by  fusion  with 
calcium  chlorid  or  with  lime-salt  mixture,  the  former  being  considered  perhaps 
the  better  method  if  the  calcium  chlorid  can  be  obtained  cheaply.  The  greater 
part  of  the  potash  was  made  soluble  as  hydroxid  by  heating  under  pressure 
with  lime  water.  The  solubility  of  the  potash  and  phosphoric  acid  in  the  fine 
ground  feldspar  was  increased  to  a  marked  extent  in  the  course  of  6^  months 
when  mixed  with  moor  soil  at  the  rate  of  1  part  of  feldspar  to  0  of  soil.  The 
solubility  was  still  further  increased  when  ammonium  sulphate  was  added  to 
the  mixture.  / 

Pactors  influencing  the  availability  of  rock  phosphate,  E.  Tbuoo  ( WUcon-  %/ 
9hi  8ta.  Research  Bui.  20,  pp.  17-51,  figs.  4). — ^Previous  investigations  on  this 
subject  are  reviewed,  and  studies  of  the  effect  of  fermenting  manure  and  grass, 
and  of  thoroughness  of  mixing  with  the  soil,  on  the  availability  of  fioats  are 
reported. 

In  laboratory  experiments  tn  which  organic  matter  was  composted  with  raw 
phosphates  there  was  little  or  no  solvent  action  of  the  fermenting  material. 
The  solvent  action  was  apparently  measured  by  the  amount  of  phosphate 
which  the  water  containing  carbon  dioxid  could  hold  in  solution,  and  in  the 
laboratory  experiments  a  state  of  equilibrium  in  this  respect  was  quickly 
reached  and  there  was  no  further  solvent  action.  Under  field  conditions,  how- 
ever, there  was  a  continual  removal  of  the  dissolved  substances,  resulting  in 
conditions  which  greatly  increased  the  solvent  action  of  the  carbon  dioxid. 

The  mixing  of  fioats  with  manure  caused  an  immediate  decrease  in  the  solu- 
bility of  the  phosphoric  add  in  0.2  per  cent  citric-acid  solution,  indicating 
**  that  the  availability  of  phosphates  as  measured  by  a  solvent  like  0.2  per  cent 
citric  acid  may  be  entirely  different  from  availability  as  measured  by  grow- 
ing crop." 

When  fioats  was  thoroughly  mixed  with  the  feeding  area  of  the  soil  its  avail- 
ability was  increased  to  such  an  extent  that  some  species  of  plants  were 
apparently  able  to  secure  almost  an  adequate  supply  of  phosphoric  acid  from 
this  material.  Apparently  the  carbon  dioxid  given  off  by  the  plant  roots  was 
instrumental  in  increasing  the  availability  of  the  phosphoric  acid  of  the  floats. 
The  addition  of  manure  to  the  soil  greatly  increased  the  carbon  dioxid  produc- 
tion and  for  a  short  time  measurably  increased  the  solvent  action  on  floats. 

The  general  conclusion,  therefor^,  is  that  the  use  of  organic  matter  in  con- 
nection with  floats  increases  its  availability  to  plants.  ''The  organic  matter 
brings  about  this  increased  availability  by  favoring  a  more  efficient  initial 
mechanical  distribution  of  the  floats  with  the  soil  and  by  favoring  the  chemical 
and  biological  processes  that  give  rise  to  carbon  dioxid  and  other  agencies 
which  attack  floats  and  ultimately  give  the  material  a  finer  and  more  uniform 
distribution  through  the  soil." 

Beport  of  a  reoonnoissanoe  of  the  Lyon  nitrate  prospect  near  Queen, 
V.  Kez.,  B.  B.  Fbeb  (17.  8.  Dept.  Agr.,  Bur.  BoUs  Circ.  62,  pp.  6,  figs.  5).— 
The  examinations  reported  show  the  occurrence  of  small  amounts  of  potassium 
nitrate,  but  not  enough  "  to  have  any  important  commercial  value." 
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The  present  status  of  the  artificial  nitrogen  fertilizer  industry,  F.  W. 
Dafebt  (Zt9chr,  Landw,  Versuch8to.  Osterr.,  15  (1912),  No.  i,  pp.  107-119; 
Monatsh.  Lcmdw.,  5  (1912),  No.  1,  pp.  1-8). — ^This  is  a  review  of  the  present 
status  of  the  manufacture  of  ammonium  sulphate,  nitric  acid,  lime  nitrogen, 
and  nitrlds,  denaribing  briefly  the  principal  processes  which  have  been  proposed 
for  this  purpose)  and  have  shown  commercial  possibilities.  The  author  Is  of 
the  opinion  that  among  these  are  processes  which  can  be  profitably  used  when- 
ever there  is  commercial  necessity  for  supplementing  present  supplies  of  nitroge- 
nous fertilizers. 

Some  recent  experiments  with  caldum  cyanamid  or  nitrolime,  and  their 
practical  bearing  {Intemat,  Inst  Agr.  [/Some],  Bui.  Bur.  Agr.  Intel,  amd 
Plant  Diseases,  3  {1912),  No.  S,  pp.  6 J/9-657). — ^This  is  a  summary  of  the  more 
Important  results  of  the  principal  recent  Investigations  on  this  subject,  with  a 
bibliography  of  18  references. 

Marl  for  soil  improvement  from  various  formations  in  Hanover,  A.  Rosen- 
bach  {Jour.  Land'W.,  59  {1911),  No.  4,  pp.  Ji07-J/18;  ahs.  in  Chem.  Ahs.,  6  {1912), 
No.  5,  p.  663). — ^Attention  is  called  to  the  variation  In  the  use  of  the  term  marl, 
and  it  Is  pointed  out  that  many  so-called  marls  contain  a  very  small  amount  of 
lime  and  owe  their  fertilizing  value  chiefly  to  their  phosphoric  acid  content 
This  is  true  of  a  large  number  of  maris  and  associated  deposits  from  the  region 
of  GSttlngen,  of  which  analyses  are  reported. 

The  sootfall  of  London:  Its  amount,  quality,  and  effects  {Lancet  [London}, 
1912, 1,  No.  1,  pp.  47-50,  fig.  1). — ^This  article  reports  observations  on  the  amount 
and  character  of  soot  falling  in  London,  from  which  it  is  estimated  that  on  the 
117  square  miles  comprising  the  administrative  county  of  London,  including  the 
city  proper,  there  is  an  annual  sootfall  of  76,050  tons  containing  6,000  tons  of 
ammonia,  8,000  tons  of  sulphate  (SOi),  and  3,000  tons  of  chlorin  as  chlorida. 

Fertilizers:  Their  source,  purchase,  and  use,  G.  B.  SiirrH  {Redlands,  Oa?., 
1911,  2.  ed.,  rev.  amd  enl.,  pp.  67,  pis.  2,  figs.  2). — ^This  Is  a  second  revised  and 
enlarged  edition  of  this  book,  which,  it  Is  stated,  was  "  written  for  the  use  of 
farmers  and  fruit  growers,  with  special  reference  to  citrus  culture.** 

Fe^ilizers  in  1912,  O.  Guttbot  {Vie  Agr.  et  Rurale,  1912,  No.  10,  pp.  233^ 
240). — ^A  brief  review  Is  given  of  progress  in  fertilizer  investigations  In  1912, 
more  particularly  those  relating  to  the  fertilizing  effect  of  manganese,  sulphur, 
magnesium,  chlorin,  sodium  chlorid,  boron,  chromium,  and  radioactive  minerals, 
soil  inoculation,  rOle  of  water  in  plant  growth,  standard  and  new  nitrogenous 
fertilizers,  phosphatlc  and  potassic  fertilizers,  lime,  gypsum,  and  manure,  as 
well  as  those  bearing  on  the  use  of  fertilizers  against  plant  parasites  and 
diseases. 

Inspection  and  analyses  of  commercial  fertilizers,  P.  F.  TBOWBBrooE  ett  al. 
{Missouri  8ta.  Bid.  99,  pp.  117-181). — ^Analyses  and  valuations  of  838  samples  of 
fertilizers  Inspected  during  the  spring  and  fall  of  1911  are  reported. 

Commercial  fertilizers  {Otf.  Rpt.  See.  Ohio  Bd.  Agr.  on  Com.  Ferts.,  1911, 
pp.  208). — ^Thls  is  a  report  of  the  official  fertilizer  inspection  In  Ohio  In  1911, 
giving  the  text  of  the  fertilizer  law  which  became  effective  December  1,  1911, 
and  analyses  and  valuations  of  695  brands  of  fertilizers  examined  during  the 
year,  with  discussions  of  the  results  and  of  the  nature,  purchase,  and  use  of 
fertilizers. 

Tabulated  analyses  of  commercial  fertilizers,  W.  E^beab  {Penn.  Dept.  Agr. 
Bui.  218,  pp.  77). — This  bulletin  gives  the  results  of  fertilizer  Inspection,  includ- 
ing analyses  and  valuations,  in  Pennsylvania  from  August  1  to  December  31, 
1911. 

Licensed  commercial  fertilizers,  1912,  F.  W.  Woix  {Wisconsin  8ta.  Ore. 
Inform.  31,  pp.  12,  13). — ^A  list  of  manufacturers  and  brands  licensed  for  the 
vear  1912. 
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The  function  of  mangranese  in  plant  grrowtli,  W.  P.  Kellet  {Hawaii  Sta, 
Bui.  26,  pp.  7-il). — ^A  study  has  been  made  of  the  function  of  manganese  in 
plant  growth,  in  which  the  author,  after  describing  its  occurrence  in  plants  and 
reviewing  previous  investigations,  gives  accounts  of  field  and  pot  cultures  with 
different  plants,  the  principal  observations  being  made  with  pineapples. 

It  was  found  that  different  species  of  plants  vary  decidedly  when  grojvn  on 
manganiferous  soil&  Some  are  stunted  in  growth  and  die  back  from  the  tips 
of  the  leaves,  while  others  appear  unaffected  and  so  far  as  can  be  determined 
vegetate  normally  in  the  presence  of  manganese.  Microscopic  investigations 
showed  that  certain  changes  take  place  in  the  protoplasm  of  the  cells,  the 
chlorophyll  in  a  number  of  plants  being  affected.  In  pineai^les  it  undergoes 
complete  decomposition,  the  chloroplasts  often  becoming  disintegrated  and 
losing  their  granular  structure.  Simultaneously  with  the  destruction  of  chlo- 
rophyll starch  formation  ceases.  The  occurrence  of  oxidizing  enzyms  In  plants 
appears  to  bear  no  direct  relation  to  the  destruction  of  chlorophyll  under  the 
Influence  of  excessive  amounts  of  manganese,  and  there  seems  to  be  no  corre- 
lation between  the  phenomenon  of  chlorosis  in  pineapples  and  the  activity  of 
the  oxidizing  enzyms. 

From  ash  analyses  it  was  found  that  manganese  was  absorbed  in  consider- 
able quantities,  and  that  the  ratio  of  absorbed  lime  to  magnesia  Increased 
under  the  influence  of  manganese,  regardless  of  whether  the  plant  exhibited 
any  toxic  effects.  The  author  believes  that  the  effects  of  manganese  are  largely 
Indirect  and  are  to  be  explained  on  the  basis  of  its  bringing  about  a  modifica- 
tion in  the  osmotic  absorption  of  lime  and  magnesia.  The  toxic  effects  are 
chiefly  due  to  this  modiflcation,  rather  than  as  a  direct  effect  of  the  manganese 
itself. 

Where  small  amounts  of  manganese  occur  in  natural  soils  it  is  believed  that 
a  twofold  function  in  plant  growth  is  performed.  The  manganese  acts  cata- 
Ijtically,  increasing  the  oxidations  in  the  soil  and  accelerating  the  auto-oxida- 
tions in  plants,  and  it  tends  to  modify  the  absorption  of  lime  and  magnesia  by 
partially  replacing  calcium  from  insoluble  combinations  and  through  a  direct 
effect  on  the  osmotic  absorption  of  lime  and  magnesia. 

The  absorption  of  phosphoric  acid  by  plants  grown  on  manganiferous  soil 
was  found  to  be  decreased,  possibly  due  to  the  precipitation,  by  the  manganese 
of  the  phosphoric  acid  into  a  difficultly  soluble  compound. 

The  application  of  lime  to  manganiferous  soils  was  found  to  result  in  a  more 
intense  yellowing.  On  the  other  hand«  the  application  of  soluble  phosphates 
tends  to  ameliorate  the  effect  of  an  excess  of  manganese..  In  practice  this  is 
the  only  means  known  to  be  efficacious,  but  in  the  case  of  pineapples  it  does  not 
entirely  prevent  the  development  of  the  yellow  color. 

The  form  in  which  manganese  is  absorbed  is  not  definitely  known,  but  it  is 
suggested  that  it  is  probably  as  a  manganite  of  calcium. 

The  Influence  of  manganese  on  the  growth  of  Aspergrillus  nlger,  G.  Beb- 
TKAND  and  M.  Javillieb  (Bid,  Boo.  Chim.  France,  4.  ser.,  11  {1912),  No.  5,  pp. 
212-221). — ^In  continuation  of  previous  investigations  by  the  authors  on  the 
effect  of  manganese,  zinc,  etc.,  on  plants  (E.  S.  R.,  25,  p.  325),  a  study  is 
reported  on  the  action  of  manganese  on  the  growth  of  A.  rUger  in  cultures, 
special  efforts  having  been  made  to  remove  all  traces  of  zinc,  sulphur,  etc.,  from 
the  manganese.  Varying  proportions  of  manganese  were  added  to  Raulin  cul- 
ture media  and  the  effect  on  the  growth  of  the  fungus  was  observed.  The 
amount  of  manganese  was  varied  from  1  part  per  million  to  1  part  in  50.  In 
an  the  experiments  there  was  found  a  stimulating  effect  that  rapidly  increased 
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with  the  concentration  to  an  optimum,  after  which  the  growth  was  gradually 
reduced. 

In  a  second  series  of  experiments  an  attempt  was  made  to  determine  the 
assimilation  of  manganese  by  the  fungus.  It  was  found  that  the  increased 
weight  of  the  mold  was  due  not  only  to  the  manganese  assimilated  but  also  to 
the  stimulating  effect  the  chemical  produced  on  the  assimilation  of  other  com- 
pounds by  the  fungus. 

The  amount  of  manganese  fixed  was  found  quite  small  in  proportion  to  the 
total  amount  at  the  disposal  of  the  plant,  and  it  did  not  appear  to  be  of  physio- 
logical use  within  the  cells.  It  either  simply  colored  the  cell  wall  or  was 
changed  into  insoluble  forms.  The  greatest  stimulation  to  growth  appeared 
when  manganese  was  used  in  the  proportions  between  1  part  to  10,000  and  1 
part  to  500.  The  manganese  appeared  to  stimulate  the  production  of  conidla* 
as  shown  by  differences  in  color  of  the  growth  on  the  media. 

The  stimulating  action  of  manganese  and  copper  sulphates  on  plants, 
L.  MoNTEMABTiNi  (-Staz.  BpcT.  Agv,  Ital,,  4i  (1911),  No.  7,  pp.  564^71;  abs.  in 
Intemat.  Inst.  Agr.  [Rome]^  Bui.  Bur.  Agr.  Intel,  and  Plant  Diseases,  2  (1911) ^ 
No.  11-12,  pp.  2467,  2468).— 'A  study  has  been  made  of  the  effect  of  very  dilute 
solutions  of  the  sulphates  of  manganese  and  copper  on  the  development,  respira- 
tion, and  photosynthesis  of  grapes,  lupines,  beans,  and  potatoes,  and  the  flowers 
of  Leucanthemum  and  Ageratum.  Ck>mparlsons  were  drawn  between  the  car- 
bon dloxid  liberated  and  the  proportion  of  the  differoit  substances  absorbed  by 
the  planta  The  manganese  solutions  varied  from  0.001  to  0.025  per  cent  and 
the  copper  sulphate  from  0.005  to  0.05  i)er  cent 

The  results  show  that  when  these  salts  were  absorbed  by  the  plants  fn  yery 
small  quantities  both  exerted  a  stimulating  effect  on  the  growth  of  all  the 
plants.  Marked  differences  were  noted  in  the  sensitiveness  of  the  differ^it 
plants,  as  shown  by  their  respiration.  Grapes  were  the  most  sensitive,  followed 
by  beans  and  potatoes  in  the  order  enumerated.  The  flowers  of  plants  were 
found  to  exhibit  more  sensitiveness  to  the  chemicals  than  the  leaves.  Unopened 
flowers  were  more  sensitive  than  open  ones.  Photosynthesis  was  stimulated 
more  than  respiration,  and  it  varied  to  some  extent  with  the  different  planta 

The  growth  of  wheat  seedlings  as  affected  by  add  or  alkaline  conditions^ 
J.  F.  Bbeazeale  and  J.  A.  LeClebo  {U.  B.  Dept.  Agr,,  Bur.  Chem.  Bid.  14$, 
pp.  18,  pis.  8).— A  report  is  given  of  a  physiological  study  to  determine  the 
effect  of  the  reaction  of  the  culture  medium  on  the  growth  of  wheat  seedlings 
and  particularly  on  the  development  of  the  root.  Seedlings  were  grown  in 
water  cultures  containing  various  amounts  of  sodium  nitrate,  potassium  chlorid, 
potassium  sulphate,  hydrochloric  acid,  and  sulphuric  acid,  singly  and  in  com- 
bination with  calcium  carbonate.  Two  crops  of  seedlings  were  grown  in  the 
solutions,  and  the  effect  on  germination  was  noted.  Another  series  of  experi- 
ments was  conducted  in  which  aluminum  and  ferric  hydroxids  were  used  to 
reduce  the  acidity  of  the  solution,  and  still  another  series  in  which  clover  and 
timothy  were  grown  in  connection  with  wheat. 

The  investigations  show  that  the  seedlings  grown  in  culture  solutions  con- 
taining potassium  chlorid,  potassium  sulphate,  or  hydrochloric  or  sulphuric  acid 
solutions  (10  parts  per  million)  exert  a  selective  action  whereby  the  potash  ion 
Is  absorbed  by  the  roots  and  the  chlorid  and  sulphate  ions  are  for  the  most 
part  left  in  solutioa  This  causes  the  solution  to  become  acid,  which  in  turn 
acts  injuriously  on  the  root  development  The  addition  of  iron  or  lime  or 
aluminum  hydrate  to  the  media  containing  the  other  compounds  used  tended  to 
keep  the  solutions  alkaline  so  that  they  acted  favorably  on  the  root  development 

New  studies  on  narcosis  in  plants,  O.  Richteb  (Mitt.  Naturw.  Ver.  Univ. 
Wien,  9  {1911),  No.  1,  pp.  14,  15;  ahs.  in  Bot.  Oenthl.,  11$  {1911),  No.  24, 
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p.  616). — ^The  author  gives  the  results  of  his  Investlgatloxis  on  plants  regarding 
the  differences  observable  in  chemical  composition,  etc.,  between  plants  ex- 
posed to  an  atmosphere  of  narcotics  and  those  in  air.  These  in  the  main  may 
be  summed  up  as  follows:  Plants  in  a  narcotic  atmosphere  show  (1)  increase 
of  soluble,  osmotically  active  compounds,  as  sugar,  asparagin,  etc.;  (2)  height- 
ened turgor;  (3)  cells  growing  in  a  form  shorter  but  thicker  with  other  cell 
modifications,  as  increase  of  collenchyma,  epidermal  thickenings,  vacuolization 
and  fusion  of  cells,  etc.;  (4)  lessened  E^^nthesis  of  proteins  and  coloring  mat- 
ters; (5)  alterations  of  n^ative  geotropism;  and  (6)  increase  of  heliotropic 
sensitiveness. 

The  stimulation  of  plants  through  small  quantities  of  poisonous  sub- 
stances, E.  B.  Feed  (CentU.  Bakt.  [etc.],  2.  A6t,  31  (1911),  No.  5-10,  pp. 
185-245,  figs.  4;  aha.  in  Jour.  Chem,  8oc.  [London],  100  {1911),  No.  590,  II, 
p.  1123). — ^A  detailed  account  Is  glvai  of  experiments  in  which  ether,  carbon 
bisnlphid,  potassium  bichromate,  copper  sulphate,  and  Salvarsan  were  tested 
on  various  organisms  It  was  found  that  their  effect  is  a  biological  one  and 
that  when  used  in  sufficient  dilutions  they  promote  the  growth  of  Azotobacter 
and  of  denitrifying,  ammonifying,  and  various  putrefactive  bacteria  and  yeasts. 

Ether  in  a  suitable  quantity  increased  the  nitrogen  fixation  by  Azotobacter  in 
soils,  and  both  ether  and  carbon  bisulphld  increased  nitrogen  fixation  in  pure 
cultures,  but  not  so  much  as  in  mixed  cultures  taken  directly  from  soil.  This 
is  probably  due  to  Azotobacter's  possessing  a  greater  resistance  to  the  chemical 
materials  used  than  the  other  organisms ;  the  energy  which  the  second  class  of 
organisms  would  use  thus  goes  to  aid  in  the  development  of  the  more  resistant 
forms.  The  growth  of  denitrif^ng  bacteria  was  retarded  through  the  presence 
of  the  antiseptics,  although  there  was  ultimately  a  small  increase  in  total 
production.  Denitrification,  it  is  claimed,  plays  no  important  rOle  in  normal 
soil  where  there  is  no  pronounced  source  of  carbon  present. 

In  ordinary  soils  nitrification  was  for  a  time  retarded  by  the  application  of 
ether,  but  later  it  was  considerably  increased.  The  stimulating  effect  of  ethor 
and  carbon  bisulphld  on  the  growth  of  plants  in  sterile  soil  was  demonstrated. 

In  conclusion  the  author  states  that  the  beneficial  effect  of  the  substances 
tested  is  due  to  their  stimulating  action  on  the  plants  themselves  as  well  as  the 
effect  th^  exert  on  the  lower  organisms. 

An  extensive  bibliography  is  appended. 

Action  of  carbon  bisulphld  on  grerminabillty  of  grain,  A.  MoBEmin  (Biasi. 
Bper.  Agr.  Ital.,  U  (1911),  No.  5-6,  pp.  4i7-$2S).— The  author  conducted  a 
aeries  of  experiments  to  determine  the  injury  to  germlnability  of  grain  caused 
by  the  application  of  carbon  bisulphld  vapor  for  the  purpose  of  combating  in- 
jurious insecta  Two  lots  of  grain  were  employed,  the  germlnability  of  which 
was  from  99  to  100  per  cent  before  treatment 

In  a  series  of  exposures  to  the  vapor  lasting  from  1  to  60  days  the  germination 
decreased  from  92  to  0.5  per  cent  for  one  kind  of  grain,  and  from  89  to  15  per 
cent  for  the  second.  Smaller  quantities  of  the  gas  caused  less  injury.  The 
smallest  quantity  that  was  effective  as  an  insecticide  was  about  31.55  gm.  of 
the  poison  per  hectoliter  of  grain.  This  could  be  continued  for  16  days  without 
reducing  the  germlnability  below  98  per  cent,  and  after  100  days  it  was  not 
below  95  per  cent  About  35.9  gm.  per  hectoliter  is  considered  a  safe  proportion 
to  employ  for  a  period  necessary  to  protect  the  grain. 

The  action  of  carbon  bisulphld  on  the  germination  of  wheat,  P.  Fantbchi 
(Btaz.  Bper.  Agr.  Ital.,  U  (1911),  No.  7,  pp.  515,  5/6).— Attention  is  called  to 
experiments  made  by  the  author  in  1900  upon  the  effect  of  carbon  bisulphld 
on  the  germlnability  of  wheat  He  claims  to  have  found  that  the  vapor  of  car- 
bon bisulphld  as  commonly  used  to  destroy  insects  in  stored  grain  did  not 
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affect  the  germinatlve  faculty  of  the  grain.  When  seed  were  Immersed  for 
2  seconds  in  carbon  bisulphid  and  afterwards  placed  in  the  air,  the  germination 
of  about  10  per  cent  was  destroyed.  Immersing  seed  for  a  minute  and  allow- 
ing them  to  remain  in  a  vapor  of  carbon  bisulphid  for  24  hours  destroyed  about 
half  of  the  seed.  The  action  of  the  vapor  was  found  to  be  greatly  influenced  by 
temperature,  30**  C.  causing  a  depreciation  of  at  least  50  per  cent  in  germina- 
tion, and  at  40*  all  seed  were  destroyed. 

Treatment  of  seeds  with  hydroe^en  perozid,  E.  Mi&ge  (Gard.  Chron.,  S, 
»er.,  50  {1911),  No.  1292,  p.  241;  Jntemat  Inst.  Agr,  [Bome'[,  Bui.  Bur.  Agr, 
Intel,  and  Plant  Diseases,  2  {1911),  No.  11-12,  p.  2600).— A  brief  account  is 
given  of  investigations  which  show  that  dilute  solutions  of  hydrogen  peroxid 
facilitated  germination  and  stimulated  the  active  development  of  plants. 

The  author  concludes  from  his  experiments  that  hydrogen  peroxid  is  a  useful 
fungicide  for  treating  seed  affected  by  smut.  Immersion  of  infected  seed  for 
15  minutes  in  a  1  per  cent  solution  is  said  to  have  not  only  destroyed  the  ad- 
hering fungus  spores  but  to  have  also  protected  seedlings  against  subsequent 
attack.  It  is  thought  that  this  fungicide  might  be  efficient  for  the  control  of 
hollyhock  rust 

Hydrocyanic  acid  formation  in  germination  of  seeds,  C.  Ravenna  and  G. 
Vecchi  {Atti  R.  Accad.  Lincei,  Rend.  CI.  8ci.  Fis.,  Mat.  e  Nat.,  5.  ser.,  20 
{1911),  lit  No.  9,  pp.  491-495).— 'This  investigation  follows  up  work  previously 
noted  (E.  S.  R.,  24,  p.  229),  experiments  being  carried  on  with  seeds  of  flax 
and  sorghum. 

In  flax  seeds  which  normally  contain  a  mhiute  quantity  of  hydrocyanic  acid 
the  proportion  was  considerably  increased  on  germination,  and  this  increase 
was  augmented  upon  the  addition  of  0.1  per  cent  of  chlorid  of  ammonia  to  the 
water  with  which  the  seeds  were  moistened.  In  experiments  with  sorghum 
seeds,  which  in  the  quiescent  state  contain  no  prusslc  acid,  this  acid  was 
produced  by  germination,  and  as  before,  its  amount  was  augmented  by  the 
addition  of  sal  ammoniac.  In  one  experiment  the  addition  of  glucose  (0.2  per 
cent)  gave  a  greater  percentage  of  this  acid  than  did  sal  ammoniac,  while  a 
still  greater  proportion  was  obtained  by  employment  of  both  together  in  the 
percentages  above  mentioned. 

Investigations  on  the  germination  of  seeds  of  some  weeds,  O.  Munebati 
and  T.  V.  Zappaboli  (8taz.  8per.  Agr.  Ital.,  44  {1911),  No.  1,  pp.  40^0).-— The 
effect  of  chemical  and  mechanical  means  of  rendering  seed  coats  of  seed  per- 
meable was  investigated.  Different  lots  of  seed  of  a  number  of  common  weeds 
were  either  immersed  in  strong  sulphuric  acid  (specific  gravity  1.84)  or  punc- 
tured with  a  needle  opposite  the  embryo. 

Among  the  so-called  refractory  seeds,  soaking  for  from  15  to  90  minutes  in 
sulphuric  acid  or  puncturing  the  seed  rendered  the  seed  coats  more  permeable 
to  water  and  hastened  germination,  though  in  some  cases  the  total  germina- 
tions of  the  untreated  seed  were  the  greatest.  For  the  seed  having  thinner 
seed  coats  considerable  injury  followed  the  treatments.  In  a  number  of  in- 
stances the  germination  of  old  seed  was  higher  when  treated  with  sulphuric 
acid  than  in  the  case  of  untreated  lots. 

Dependence  of  the  respiration  of  plants  on  the  lipoids,  E.  Stanevigh 
{Trudy  Imp.  8.  Peterh.  Ohshch.  Estestvo.  {Trav.  8oc.  Imp.  Nat.  8t.  Petersh.), 
41  {1910),  pp.  17-3S;  ahs.  in  Zhur.  Opytn.  Agron.  {Russ.  Jour.  Expt.  Landw.), 
12  {1911),  No.  1,  p.  110).— ^The  author  examined  the  respiration  of  wheat 
germs  after  extraction  with  various  solvents  (E.  S.  R.,  25,  p.  124).  The  quan- 
tities of  carbon  dioxid  given  off  by  8  gm.  of  the  embryos  in  9  hours  after  the 
extractions  were  as  follows:  Ck>ntrol  103  mg.,  extracted  with  toluene  81.8 
mg.,  acetone  79.8  mg.,  chloroform  61.4  mg.,  ether  43.0  mg.,  and  alcohol  6.3  mg.. 
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showing  a  close  relation  between  the  extracted  lipoids  and  the  amount  of 
carbon  dloxld  set  free. 

The  fermentation  of  "  hefanol "  Is  more  depressed  by  alcohol  than  by  acetone. 

Some  recent  InTestifirations  on  the  formation  of  starch  in  plant  cells,  A. 
GunxiEBMOND  {Compt  Bend.  8oc.  Biol.  [Paris},  72  (1912),  No.  7,  pp.  276- 
279,  figs.  9). — ^It  is  claimed  that  a  study  of  starch  formation  in  potatoes,  in 
the  roots  of  Phajus  grandifolius,  and  in  other  plants  indicates  a  mitochondrial 
origin  and  that  the  leucoplasts  of  Schimper  are  identical  with  the  chondrio- 
somes  of  animals.  Further  studies  are  claimed  to  show  that  in  plants  starch  is 
a  direct  result  of  the  activity  of  the  chondriosomes. 

Glycog^en  in  phanerogams  and  its  relation  to  oxalate  of  lime,  J.  PoLms 
{Atti  R.  Acoad.  lAncei,  Rend.  CI.  8ci.  Fis.,  Mat.  e  Nat.,  5.  ser.,  20  {1911),  II,  No. 
8,  pp.  4S1-4S9). — Studies  were  made  on  Orchis  morio,  Bletia  hyackUhina,  PiU 
caimia  wanihocaiyw,  and  BiUhergia  nuitnis. 

The  author  found  glycogai  to  exist  In  several  phanerogams,  as  well  as  in  the 
few  cryptogams  in  which  it  is  asserted  to  be  confined.  The  mucilage  of  the 
tubers  of  Orchis  is  asserted  to  be  composed  chiefly  of  glycogen.  In  the  phanero- 
gams examined  by  him  glycogen  was  formed  only  in  the  cells  containing  oxalate 
of  lime  in  the  form  of  raphldes;  from  which  fact  he  infers  some  relation  list- 
ing between  the  carbohydrate  and  the  salt  in  question. 

Origin  and  office  of  oxalate  of  lime  in  plants,  J.  Politis  (Atti  R.  Acoad. 
Lincei,  Rend.  CI.  8ci.  Fis.,  Mat.  e.  Nat.,  5.  «er.,  20  (1911),  11,  No.  9,  pp.  52S-~ 
534). — ^Thls  article,  after  summing  up  the  conclusions  of  various  other  investi- 
gators bearing  upon  these  points,  gives  the  conclusions  drawn  from  the  author's 
own  work  briefly  as  follows :  Oxalic  acid,  with  its  resulting  calcium  oxalate^  has 
its  origin  in  the  cell  in  which  the  salt  is  found  in  crystalline  form,  and  the 
acid  is  formed  by  oxidation  of  glycogen  or  amyloids. 

The  views  of  various  others  as  to  the  office  of  the  salt  are  given. 

Essential  oils  and  other  volatile  plant  products  as  the  cause  of  sap 
movements,  I.  Giguoli  (Atti  B.  Accad.  Lined,  Rend.  CI.  Bci.  Fis.,  Mat.  e  Nat., 
5.  ser.,  20  (1911),  II,  No.  8,  pp.  349-361;  aha.  in  Jour.  Chem.  8oc.  [London],  102 
(1912),  No.  591,  II,  p.  79). — ^These  investigations  appear  to  be  one  phase  of  a 
more  general  study  by  the  author  of  water  movem^it  in  living  tissues.  Besides 
giving  consideration  to  the  work  and  reports  of  some  others  in  the  same  field, 
he  presents  the  results  of  his  own  researches  with  various  volatile  substances 
in  regard  to  their  influence  on  movement  of  water  in  the  case  of  fruits, 
potatoes,  fresh  wood,  etc. 

It  was  found  that  in  several  cases,  notably  that  of  cactus  in  chloroform  vapor, 
the  movement  of  water  from  tlie  plant  and  presumably  through  its  interior 
tissue  was  considerably  increased  by  the  presence  of  a  volatile  body.  The  sug- 
gestion is  made  that  such  products  in  the  plant  tissues  may  be  a  more  or  less 
important  modifying  factor  In  transpiration  and  related  processea 

Formation  of  alkaloids  in  tobacco,  G.  Ravenna  and  V.  Babini  (Atti  R. 
Accad.  lAncei,  Rend.  CI.  8ci.  Fis.,  Mat,  e  Nat.,  5.  ser.,  20  (1911),  II,  No.  8,  pp. 
393-398). — ^This  is  a  report  of  investigations  in  close  relation  to  those  carried 
on  by  G.  Olamician  and  O.  Ravenna  (-E.  S.  R.,  25,  p.  634),  M.  Treub,  and  others 
cited.  Tobacco  plants  in  5  groups  were  grown  in  nutritive  solutions  differing 
only  as  to  the  presence  or  absence  of  calcium  nitrate  (0.1  per  cent)  and  of 
glucose  (2  per  cent),  and  under  other  conditions  alike  except  as  to  the  admission 
or  exclusion  of  light 

It  was  found  that  the  maximum  percentage  of  nicotin  in  terms  of  the  plant's 
original  weight  was  obtained  by  the  plant  from  the  solution  containing  glucose 
in  light;  the  minimum  from  the  same  solution  in  darkness.    The  difTerence  is 
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ascribed  to  the  arrest  of  the  formation  of  the  alkaloid  when  the  plant  Is  grown 
In  darkness. 

Heliotropism  in  radium  illumination,  H.  Moliboh  (Biizher,  It.  AkM,  Wiss, 
[Fletwa],  Math.  Naiurw.  Kl.,  liO  (1911),  /,  No.  4,  pp.  S05S18,  figs.  5;  aha.  in 
ZtBchr.  Bot.,  4  (1912)  t  No.  2,  p.  151). — ^Thls  Is  a  continuation  of  work  taken  up 
several  years  ago  by  the  author  on  radium  and  heliotropism  of  plants  (E.  S.  R., 
17,  p.  752)  In  which  only  negative  results  were  obtained,  owing  presumably  to 
weakness  of  the  radium  preparation  employed. 

He  now  concludes  that  radium  of  strong  illuminative  power  exposed  at  short 
distances  is  capable  of  producing  in  hellotroplcally  very  sensitive  plants  a 
positive  troplsm.  This  is  true  of  the  young  seedlings  of  oats  (Avena  sativa^ 
and  vetch  (Vicia  sativa),  but  barley  (Hordeum  vulgare)  and  sunflower  (Heli- 
anihus  annuua)  are  not  sufficiently  sensitive  to  respond  to  radium  illumination 
80  far  as  tried.  The  a,  p,  and  y  rays  seem  to  check  the  longitudinal  growth  of 
the  plants,  also  to  shorten  the  period  of  spontaneous  nutation,  limit  the  synthesis 
of  anthocyanln,  and  in  some  cases  produce  other  injurious  effects  on  plants 
which  are  v^ry  sensitive  to  its  action. 

Investigations  on  Mucorinese  and  their  relations  to  soil,  O.  Hagem  (Vidensk. 
Belsk.  8kr.  [Christiania],  Math.  Naturv.  KU,  1910,  No.  4,  pp.  152;  aha.  in 
Intemat,  Inat.  Agr.  [Rome],  Bui.  Bur.  Agr.  Intel,  and  Plant  Diaeaaea,  2  (1911), 
No.  11-12,  pp.  2475-2477). ^-Studies  by  the  author  and  others  have  shown  about 
80  species  of  Macorinefe  present  in  the  soil  and  that  they  constitute  an  Important 
element  in  the  fungus  flora  of  soils.  Most  of  the  species  identified  belong  to 
the  genera  Mucor,  Absidla,  and  Zygorhynchus.  The  distribution  of  the  species 
seems  to  vary  with  different  soils,  those  in  cultivated  soils  differing  from  the 
species  present  in  the  soil  of  coniferous  woods.  While  the  relation  of  the 
Mucorlneie  to  mycorrhlza  has  not  been  established,  it  appears  that  there  is  a 
close  relationship  -between  the  species  present  in  the  soil  and  those  found 
occurring  as  mycorrhlza  on  roots.  Both  obligate  and  facultative  parasites  are 
fbund  among  these  soil  molds,  but  in  most  soils  the  facultative  parasites  pre- 
dominate. Some  species  seem  to  be  obligate  parasites  on  higher  fungi,  as  the 
agarics,  and  most  of  these  belong  to  the  genera  Spinellus,  Dlcranophora,  and 
Bporochinia. 

The  nitrogen,  carbon  dlozld,  add,  and  temperature  relations  of  the  difTerent 
groups  were  studied.  Only  a  few  species  were  found  to  have  any  considerable 
effect  on  the  nitrogen  balance  of  soils  through  their  action  on  nitrites  and 
nitrates.  Their  Importance,  so  far  as  the  nitrogen  balance  is  concerned,  dep^ds 
on  the  transformation  of  the  ammonlacal  nitrogen  into  a  stable  form  which  is 
us^ess  to  higher  plants.  The  aminic  and  amidic  nitrogen  of  the  various  organic 
substances  in  the  soil  is  transformed  by  some  of  the  species  into  ammoniacal 
nitrogen,  a  part  of  which  is  transferred  Into  stable  forms,  while  the  other  part 
circulates  through  the  soil  and  can  be  utilized  by  higher  plants. 

The  investigations  showed  that  the  Mucorinese  in  general,  and  especially  the 
soil  forms,  could  not  attack  many  carbon  compounds,  particularly  cellulose 
and  hemlcellulose,  although  they  could  change  various  saccharin  and  pectin 
substances. 

The  temperature  limits  for  the  growth  of  most  species  lie  between  7  and  88' 
C,  with  optima  of  from  20  to  25*. 

An  extended  bibliography  is  given. 

The  slime  or  gum  of  Bhizobium  leguminosarum,  R.  GBEtG-SiirrH  (Centhl. 
Bakt.  [etc.1,  2.  Aht.,  SO  (1911),  No.  21-24,  pp.  552^56,  fig.  i).— This  is  a  short 
account  of  work,  the  results  of  which  were  previously  published  elsewhere 
(B.  8.  B.«  18,  p.  1081).    The  author  here  describes  briefly  his  methods  of  obtain- 
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iDg  and  examining  the  gams  and  records  some  results  which  may  be  stated  in 
snbstance  as  follows: 

Five  gums  were  obtained  from  five  morphologically  similar  bacteria.  They 
prodnced  the  same  gums  from  sugar.  There  appears  to  be  a  probability  that 
the  plant  tissues  utilise  the  gum  for  building  up  their  nudeoprotein.  The 
location  of  the  bacteria  in  the  plant  appears  to  have  a  distinct  bearing  upon 
their  physiological  activity.  The  optimum  quantity  of  saline  matter  required 
for  formation  of  slime  is  small,  from  0.1  per  cent  to  0.2  per  cent,  approximating 
that  found  in  soil  water.  Rhizobium  is  capable  of  fixing  atmospheric  nitrogen 
under  conditions  that  fkvor  slime  formation,  and  between  these  two  processes 
there  appears  to  exist  a  somewhat  regular  quantitative  relation. 

The  author  was  not  able  to  confirm  the  view  previously  advanced  by  him 
that  Rhixobium  is  a  yeast  It  appears  to  be  a  compound  bacterium  and  oonsistB 
of  cocci  contained  in  a  straight  or  branching,  tubular  capsule.  The  cocci  divide 
both  transversely  and  longitudinally  and  the  capsule^  consequently,  assumes 
sometimes  a  7  or  Y  form.  The  majority  of  the  bacteria  in  a  nodule  are  found 
to  be  dead. 

HELD  CSQPS. 

[Field  crops  at  the  Hawaii  Station],  W.  P.  Ksllet,  E.  V.  Wiloox,  and 
G.  K.  McClelland  {Hawaii  8ta.  RpU  1911,  pp.  9,  51^S,  pis.  t). — ^Earlier  field 
crop  work  at  this -station  has  already  been  noted  (E.  S.  R.,  26,  p.  828). 

Cooperative  fertilizer  experiments  with  tare  indicate  "  that  this  plant,  like 
rice*  is  benefited  by  allowing  the  soil  to  dry  out  and  become  aerated  between 
crops,  by  applying  all  of  the  fertilizer  before  planting  rather  tban  after  planting 
or  in  fractional  doses,  and  by  using  sulpbate  of  ammonia  rather  than  nitrate 
of  soda  as  a  source  of  nitrogen. 

At  Knnia  and  Waipahu  applications  of  (1)  dried  blood,  superphosphate, 
sulphate  of  potash,  and  lime,  and  (2)  dried  blood,  dicalcic  phosphate,  and 
sulphate  of  potash  were  followed  by  higher  average  cotton  yields  during 
190&-10  than  were  secured  from  the  same  components  and  nitrate  of  soda, 
ammonium  sulphate,  and  basic  slag  in  various  mixtures.  The  fertilizers  were 
80  applied  as  ^o  supply  20  lbs.  of  nitrogen,  50  lbs.  of  phosphoric  acid,  and  SO 
lbs.  of  potash  per  acra  From  the  data  presented  the  author  concludes  tfa^t  the 
soU  is  most  in  need  of  phosphates  and  that  dicalcic  phosphate  appears  more 
effective  than  other  forms.  Potash  and  nitrogen  produced  little  effect  unless 
applied  with  phosphates.    Lime  applied  alone  appeared  ineffective. 

When  2  crops  of  rice  per  year  w^re  grown  the  yields  gradually  decreased  if 
fertilizer  was  applied  to  the  spriug  crop  only,  but  were  maintained  when 
ammonium  sulphate  was  applied  to  each  crop  before  planting.  The  superiority 
of  the  sulphate  to  nitrate  of  soda  has  been  previously  noted  (B.  S.  R.,  26,  p.  41). 

In  a  test  of  rice  varieties  newly  imported  from  Japan  the  average  yields 
from  the  spring  crop  of  1010  ranged  in  the  following  order :  Omachi,  Shlnriki, 
Na  163  (old  variety),  Benkei,  and  Miyako,  and  tests  in  the  fall  of  1010  and 
spring  of  1911  were  in  general  conformity.  Only  Miyako  was  produced  in  suffi- 
cient quantity  for  a  culinary  test,  and  this  is  said  to  cook  as  well  as  imported 
Japanese  rice  and  to  hold  its  moisture  as  the  Hawaiian  rice  does  not  In  taste 
and  appearance,  but  not  in  oily  strength,  it  is  said  to  equal  the  native  Japan  rice. 
Two  rariations  were  noted  in  the  growth  of  these  rices.  Benkei  developed  a 
heavy  tillering  habit  which  Shinriki  appears  to  have  lost,  and  Omachi,  a 
bearded  rice,  became  almost  entirely  beardless.  If  Omachi  does  not  deteriorate 
it  is  believed  to  be  the  rice  to  grow  in  Hawaii. 
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In  a  cooperative  test  of  cotton  variation  at  Waipahu  the  following  lint  yields 
per  acre  were  secured :  Chinese  upland  180.83,  Egyptian  115,  Sea  Island  54.06, 
and  Caravonlca  25.37  lbs.  The  location  appeared  unfavorable,  as  only  about  40 
per  cent  of  a  stand  was  reported  and  the  bollworm  took  about  80  per  cent  of 
that  The  damage  to  the  upland  cotton  was  less  than  that  suffered  by  the 
other  varieties.  In  another  test  transplanted  Caravonlca  seedlings  gave  better 
results  than  those  not  transplanted. 

At  the  station  Caravonlca  cotton  yielded  at  the  rate  of  165.9  lb&  of  lint  per 
acre  and  produced  fibers  ranging  from  Itk  to  1|  in.  in  length.  A  brief  progress 
report  is  given  of  date  of  pruning  and  pinching  back  tests,  together  with  a  state- 
ment of  the  theory  on  which  these  tests  were  conducted.  The  cotton  was 
picked  as  it  matured  from  the  branches  that  had  been  pruned.  Strength  tests 
of  the  fibers  showed  that  they  had  decreased  from  8.99  gm.  to  6.24  gm.  in 
breaking  strength.  The  more  immature  the  fiber  at  pruning  time  the  lower 
its  breaking  strength  when  tested.  Individual  plants  yielded  from  0.33  to  2.78 
lbs.  of  lint  per  plant 

The  use  of  a  lantern  placed  above  a  pan  of  water  and  keroseae  in  the  field 
at  night  and  the  regular  cutting  off  and  burning  of  infested  bolls  reduced  the 
percentage  of  bollworm  infestation  from  68  per  cent  at  the  first  picking  to  50 
per  cent  at  the  second  and  26  per  cent  at  the  third  picking. 

Sea  Island  cotton  yielded  at  the  rate  of  395  lbs.  of  lint  per  acre  and  produced 
fibers  ranging  from  1|  to  liS  in.  in  length  in  spite  of  a  20  per  cent  loss  due  to 
insects.  Poisoned  bran  placed  in  small  circles  about  the  hills  prevented  damage 
from  cutworma 

On  December  31  the  plants  were  pruned  back  to  stumps,  some  high  and  some 
low.  The  growth  invariably  appeared  near  the  ground,  indicating  that  Sea 
Island  cotton  grown  as  a  perennial  should  be  pruned  low. 

Immature  fiber  picked  from  plants  that  had  been  pulled  was  found  to  con 
tain  a  large  amount  of  nep,  immature  fiber,  and  excessive  waste.  The  yam 
was  too  weak  for  thread. 

A  number  of  crops  were  planted  for  the  purpose  of  determining  their  profit 
ableness  In  Hawaii.  Peanuts  did  well  and  were  in  one  case  planted  between 
cotton  rows.  Broom  com  yielded  at  the  rate  of  from  95.4  to  501.6  lbs.  of  brush 
per  acre.  Other  crops  tested  were  com,  saccharin  and  nonsaccharin  sorghums, 
and  a  new  legume  called  guar. 

[Botation  and  fertilizer  tests],  H.  J.  Eustace  and  V.  M.  Shoebmith 
{Michigan  8ta,  Bpt.  1911,  PP-  183,  184;  212-221  y.—ThiB  is  mainly  a  report  of 
tests  begun  in  1891. 

During  the  first  5  years  all  plats  were  uniformly  cropped  to  determine  their 
relative  fertility.  Tables  present  data  from  which  the  author  concludes  that 
aside  from  the  matter  of  profit  a  wheat-clover  rotation  is  somewhat  bett^ 
in  effect  on  soil  fertility  than  a  wheat-clover-com  or  a  wheat-clover-potato 
rotation,  but  the  differences  are  not  marked.  Plats  which  had  been  continu- 
ously planted  to  wheat  and  corn  were  inferior  in  producing  power  to  those 
on  which  clover  had  been  grown  in  rotation.  Beans  grown  each  season  with 
rye  seeded  In  the  fall  and  turned  under  in  the  spring  were  followed  by  21 
per  cent  greater  yields  than  a  continuous  cultivation  of  com  and  29  per  ceat 
greater  than  was  secured  from  the  plat  planted  continuously  to  wheat  Con- 
tinued cropping  to  orchard  grass  was  followed  by  a  21  per  cent  greater  yield 
than  was  a  wheat-clover  rotation.  This  is  attributed  to  the  heavy  root  system 
and  the  plant  food  which  it  stored. 

In  one  series  plats  fallowed  for  10  years  produced  more  than  any  others 
of  the  series  except  those  seeded  to  orchard  grass,  but  when  the  averages  of 
2  series  were  considered  fallow  was  excelled  by  a  wheat-clover  rotation. 
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A  second  portion  of  this  long  period  experiment  was  devoted  to  tests  of 
commercial  fertilizer.  The  plats  were  planted  in  uniform  croppings  from  1891 
to  18d8.  Tables  state  in  detaU  the  yields  secured  during  1809-1905.  During 
this  period  stable  manure,  acid  phosphate,  nitrate  of  soda,  muriate  of  potash, 
and  a  mixed  commercial  fertilizer  were  tested  singly  and  in  various  mixtures 
for  beets,  potatoes,  com,  oats,  wheat,  beans  and  turnips,  but  no  conclusions 
are  drawn. 

The  horticulturist  reports  better  potato  yields  following  a  mixture  of  194 
ttML  of  nitrate  of  soda,  357  lbs.  dried  blood,  1.000  lbs.  of  acid  phosphate,  400 
lbs.  of  sulphate  of  potash,  and  49  lbs.  of  filler  applied  at  the  rate  of  500 
lbs.  per  acre  than  were  secured  from  the  use  of  a  complete  potato  fertilizer 
or  a  mixture  of  570  lbs.  of  dried  blood,  1,000  lbs.  of  acid  phosphate,  400  lbs. 
sulphate  of  potash,  and  90  lbs.  of  filler. 

Cooperative  grain  investigations  at  McPherson,  Kans.,  1904-1909,  V.  L. 
Goby  (U.  8.  Dept,  Agr^  Bur.  Plant  Indus,  Bui,  240^  pp.  22).— This  is  a  report 
of  work  carried  on  in  cooperation  with  the  Kansas  Station. 

Among  the  winter  wheat  varieties  tested  Turkey,  Kharkof,  and  Orimean 
produced  the  highest  4-year-average  yields,  25.9,  24.53,  and  23.88  bu.  p»  acre, 
respectively.  Three  varieties  planted  about  the  middle  of  September,  1906» 
gave  an  average  yield  of  7.78  bu.  per  acre  as  compared  with  20.46  bu.  secured 
from  the  same  varieties  planted  about  a  month  later. 

Among  barley  varieties  tested  Caucasian,  Yenidje,  and  Odessa  produced  the 
highest  4-year  average  yields,  90.32,  28.57,  and  28  bu.  per  acre,  respective. 
Among  varieties  of  oats  tested  Sixty  Day  and  Seventy-five  Day  gave  4-year 
average  yields  of  37.56  and  36.54  bu.  per  acre,  respectively.  Among  the  oth» 
grains  tested  Proso  proved  a  failure  in  all  trials,  but  a  few  varieties  of  non- 
irrigated  rices  were  promising.  Kubanka  wheat  gave  a  4-year  average  yield 
of  13.43  bu..  Black  Winter  emmer  52.16  bu.,  whiter  einkom  19.85  bu.,  spring 
einkorn  22.8  bu.,  and  Red  Winter  spelt  46.8  bu.  per  acre.  Each  of  3  winter 
ryes  tested  'yielded  19  bu.  or  over  per  acre. 

Buckwheat  gave  fair  results,  the  Sando  Soba  variety  of  the  Japanese  type 
apparently  being  the  best  of  the  12  or  15  varieties  tested.  Chinese  buckwheats 
are  hardier  and  more  drought  resistant  but  longer  in  maturing.  Plantings 
dnring  the  third  and  fourth  weeks  of  April  gave  better  results  than  those  made 
at  earlier  or  later  dates. 

The  author  states  that  the  suspension  of  seed  for  15  minutes  in  a  solution 
of  1  lb.  of  formalin  to  50  gal.  of  water  will  prevent  oat  smut,  the  stinking 
mnut  of  wheat,  and  the  covered  smut  of  barley,  but  caused  no  appreciable 
diminution  in  the  loose  smuts  of  wheat  or  barley.  A  modified  hot-water  treat- 
m&it  used  was  applied  by  soaking  wheat  and  barley  in  cold  water  for  7  hours 
and  then  treating  for  15  minutes  at  54  and  52"*  C.  respectively,  and  10  minutes 
treatment  of  oats  at  57**  without  soaking.  In  the  crop  following  these  treat- 
ments there  was  no  smut  in  the  oats,  no  loose  smut  in  the  wheat,  and  in 
case  of  the  barley  only  a  trace  of  loose  smut  in  3  varieties. 

Studies  of  the  principal  buckwheat  species,  B.  Mi^ge  (Recherches  9ur  lea 
principdl€8  €spdc€8  de  Fagopyrvm,  Parin,  1910,  vol,  i,  pp,  426;  rev,  in  Intemat, 
Inst.  A^.  [Borne],  BiU.  Bur.  Agr.  Intel,  and  Plant  Diseases,  2  {1911),  No.  5,  pp. 
105J^  1055), — ^This  volume  presents  a  comprehensive  study  of  buckwheat  species 
and  varieties.  The  author  gives  measurements  and  1,000-kemel  weights  for  use 
In  distlngnishlng  the  4  species  Fagopyrum  esculentum,  F,  tataricum,  F,  steno- 
carpa,  and  F.  emarginatum,  and  for  distinguishing  6  varieties  of  F.  esculentum. 
A  review  of  the  status  of  buckwheat  growing  in  the  world's  agriculture  Is  fol- 
lowed by  discussions  as  to  the  production  and  improvement  of  the  crop. 
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The  condition  of  Kansas  seed  com,  K  G.  Schafeb  (Kansas  Bta,  Cire.  2t, 
pp.  S). — After  a  long  dry  period  In  the  summer  of  1911  more  favorable  condi- 
tions came  In  the  ftdl.  €k)m  renewed  its  growth  and  at  the  time  of  the  earlj 
freezes  contained  a  high  percentage  of  moisture.  Among  thousands  of  ears  of 
seed  com  received  from  farmers  in  different  parts  of  Kansas,  the  station's  aver- 
age test  has  been  "  about  75  per  cent  good."  In  view  of  these  facts  this  circular 
gives  suggestions  on  the  purchase  of  seed  com,  the  germination  test,  the  indi- 
Tldual  ear  test,  and  the  preparation  of  land  for  planting. 

The  seed  com  situation,  C.  6.  Williams  (Ohio  8ta,  Circ,  121,  pp.  llt-^ 
120). — ^A  discussion  of  the  advantages  of  testing  is  followed  by  directions  for 
the  use  of  the  germination  test  of  seed  com. 

Some  data  for  oat  growers,  L.  G.  Bubnett  (lotoa  8ta.  Bui,  128,  pp.  99- 
127,  Jigs.  5), — ^Earliet  oat  experiments  have  already  beoi  noted  (E.  S.  B.,  19, 
p.  1(»4). 

A  k^  to  oat  varieties  based  upon  the  work  of  J.  B.  Norton  and  a  classifica- 
tion of  oats  for  shows  precede  tables  reporting  the  results  of  tests  of  48  commer- 
cial oat  varieties  as  to  date  of  ripening,  height,  percentage  of  lodging,  the  yield 
per  acre,  and  the  weight  per  bushel  during  1908,  1909,  and  1910.  Averages  for 
this  period,  for  the  5-year  period  1906-1910,  and  the  7-year  period  1904-1910 
are  given  where  x)osslble.  Among  7  common  Iowa  varieties,  Kherson  gave  a 
7-years'  average  yield  of  55.9  bu.  per  acre,  or  7.5  bu.  more  than  the  average  of 
the  standard  varieties,  and  was  excelled  in  early  ripening  qualities  only  by  the 
Barly  Champion  and  White  Alaska.  Silver  Mine  averaged  52.3  bu.  per  acra 
but  averaged  about  8  days  later  in  ripening. 

Iowa's  1907  oat  crop  showed  very  light  weight  per  bushel  and  yield.  The 
heaviest  and  besb  seed  obtainable  of  20  leading  varieties  was  purchased  from 
outside  sources  for  comparison  with  the  light  home-grown  seed  during  1908. 
The  average  results  are  Indicated  by  the  following  figures,  the  data  for  th^ 
home-grown  seed  being  stated  first:  Weight  of  seed  per  bushel  as  sown  25^  and 
88  lbs.,  number  of  seeds  sown  per  acre  2,443,000  and  1,829,000,  leaf-rust  16.7  and 
18.9  per  cent,  stem  m^t  26.7  and  26.8  per  cent,  lodging  11  and  16  per  cent, 
yield  per  acre  81.2  and  31.5  bu.,  weight  of  crop  per  bushel  22.1  and  22.2  lbs. 
The  average  date  of  sowing  was  April  19,  and  the  average  date  of  ripening 
July  25.  All  plats  were  sown  at  the  rate  of  3  bu.  per  acre.  In  case  of  12 
varieties  the  light  acclimated  seed  outylelded  the  heavy  Imported  seed,  in  7 
cases  the  heavy  seed  outylelded  the  light,  and  in  one  case  the  yields  were 
equaL  "  Some  of  the  plats  with  heavy  seed  may  have  been  underseeded.  The 
figures  tend  to  show  that  the  heavy  seed  and  light  seed  were  about  equal  pound 
for  pound,  but  not  seed  for  seed,  nor  measure  for  measure." 

Six  bu.  of  Kherson  and  Silver  Mine  oats  were  taken  Just  as  they  came  from 
the  thrashing  machine  and  divided  into  4  samples  of  each  variety,  a  check 
■ample  and  samples  fanned  1,  2,  and  3  times  each,  respectively.  Each  fanned 
■ample  was  again  divided  and  used  in  sowing  so  that  each  of  4  plats  of  each 
variety  received  the  same  number  of  pounds  of  seed,  while  other  plats  were  given 
the  same  number  of  seeds,  as  nearly  as  the  drill  could  be  calibrated  to  accom- 
plish this  result  In  9  different  tests  the  unfanned  oats  never  excelled  the 
fanned  samples  In  yield,  but  the  samples  fanned  3  times  rarely  yielded  more 
than  those  fanned  once  or  twice. 

A  Wyoming-grown  sample  of  oats  of  Irish  Victor  stock,  which  won  the  cham- 
pionship at  the  Portland  Exposition,  was  sown  in  1907  and  3  succeeding  years 
for  comparison  with  other  Irish  Victor  seed.  In  the  4  years  it  never  equaled 
the  parent  stock,  but  approached  it  at  a  rate  which  if  continued  in  the  future, 
would  make  it  equal  the  older  stock  within  2  more  seasons.  In  1907  new  varie- 
ties were  purchased,  which  showed  such  variations  that  the  seed  of  each  variety 
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was  retained  each  season  for  further  sowing  as  a  separate  variety,  for  example, 
Probesteler  1907,  Probesteler  1908,  etc.,  Indicating  the  first  season  In  which  the 
variety  was  grown  at  Ames  from  the  stock  so  designated.  Tahles  present  the 
economic  portion  of  the  notes  taken  on  this  test  of  seed  of  dlfTerent  degrees  of 
acclimatization.  Another  table  compares  the  first,  second,  and  third  crops  after 
Importation  of  the  seed  obtained  from  the  British  Isles  and  various  stations. 
The  author  notes  that  the  British  seed,  the  normal  date  of  ripening  of  which 
Is  late  in  August  was  damaged  less  and  less  in  each  succeeding  generation  by 
the  changed  conditions,  consequently  the  second  crop  exceeded  the  first  and  was 
exceeded  by  the  third  in  yield.  Seed  from  central  Illinois  yielded  52.6,  62.7, 
and  52.2  bu.  per  acre  for  the  3  crops.  The  small  rise  in  the  second  crop  is 
80  frequent  as  to  be  Important,  In  the  author's  opinion,  although  Its  frequency 
H  less  than  60  per  cent  He  concludes  that ''  short-seasoned  territories  produce 
oats  better  adapted  to  a  longer-seasoned  territory  than  the  ones  usually  grown 
there,'*  but  that  **  as  a  whole  the  Imported  seed  Is  not  better  than  the  average 
home-grown  seed." 

Although  the  seed  sold  under  a  given  name  does  not  conform  to  a  single  type 
of  plant,  or  always  contain  a  limited  number  of  types  In  the  same  proportion, 
it  is  stated  that  "  at  the  Iowa  Station  it  is  not  considered  that  this  point  seri- 
ously affects  yield  or  weight  per  bushel."  In  1910  only  4  of  19  new  Importations 
yielded  as  well  as  the  same  varieties  that  had  been  acclimated  for  1  or  2  yeara 
The  loss  in  yielding  power  appeared  to  be  directly  proportional  to  the  degree  of 
change  of  environment  The  increase  In  yield  was  most  marked  In  the  second 
crop,  and  quality  of  seed  appeared  less  Important  than  acclimatization.  Where 
Importations  appeared  successful  the  increase  arose  from  securiug  a  better 
adapted  variety  rather  than  from  the  quality  of  seed. 

In  4  years'  tests  drilling  and  broadcasting  gave  average  yields  of  40.7  and 
36.9  bu.  per  acre^  rei9>ectlvely,  and  wherever  the  land  is  dry  enough  to  permit, 
drilling  Is  recommended. 

A  table  states  the  results  of  a  6-years'  test  of  rates  of  seeding  Kherson  and 
Silver  Mine  oats.  During  the  4-year  period  1908-1911  Kherson  yielded  more 
heavily  after  seeding  at  the  rate  of  4)  bu.  per  acre  than  at  any  lighter  rate, 
but  Silver  Mine  sown  at  the  rate  of  4  bu.  per  acre  yielded  much  more  heavily 
than  any  higher  or  lower  rate  tested 

The  Chicago  grades  of  oats  are  stated  and  suggestions  made  as  to  needed 
improvements  in  methods  of  oat  production  in  Iowa. 

Ckimposition  of  oats  as  affected  by  fertilization,  hlUing,  and  rate  of  seed- 
ing, W.  Ebebt  (Mitt.  Landw.  Inst.  Leipzig,  1911,  No.  tO,  pp.  5-88).— The 
author  reviews  the  literature  of  the  subject,  with  frequent  citations  and  a 
bibliography  of  123  titles,  and  from  a  considerable  amount  of  data,  gathered  in 
his  own  tests,  he  draws  the  following  conclusions : 

Variation  in  rate  of  sowing  Influences  the  composition  of  oats  more  than  does 
variation  in  any  other  cultural  practice  tested.  Thin  sowing  increases  root 
development,  tillering,  length  of  panicle,  number  of  spikelets,  and  weight  per 
panicle  and  per  1,000  kernels,  and  reduces  the  chaff  percentage.  Both  grain 
and  straw  are  increased  in  dry  substance  and  protein  content,  the  chaff  is 
Increased  in  dry  substance  and  varies  In  protein  content,  and  ether  extract  and 
crude  fiber  decrease. 

Fertilization  showed  the  next  greatest  influence,  producing  an  Increased  root 
development,  tillering  power,  length  of  straw,  length  and  weight  of  intemode, 
length  and  weight  of  panicle,  number  of  spikelets,  and  whorls,  and  1,000-kemel 
wdght,  and  reducing  the  chaff  percentage    It  apparently  increased  the  protein 
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content  of  straw  and  chaff  and  the  dry  matter' content  of  the  grain,  but  reduced 
tiie  ether  extract  and  crude  fiber  in  the  grain. 

Hilling  Increased  root  development,  but  gave  no  corresponding  Increase  of 
tillering  power.  It  increased  the  weight  per  haulm  and  per  Intemode^  but 
showed  varying  results  as  to  length  of  both.  With  some  exceptions  it  length- 
ened the  panicle  and  the  number  of  whorls.  It  increased  the  1,000-kem^ 
weight,  chaff  percentage,  crude  fiber  of  the  grain,  and  the  protein  percentage  of 
the  straw.  As  the  hilled  plats  fell  below  the  unbilled  in  both  gross  and  net 
income,  the  author  concludes  that  hilling  is  valueless,  but  notes  that  these  results 
may  be  attributed  to  the  fact  that  the  condition  of  the  soil  prevented  hUllng  at 
the  proper  time. 

Bice— A  possible  new  industry  for  Calif omia,  G.  W.  Shaw  and  A.  J. 
Gaumnitz  {California  8ta,  Circ.  7^,  pp.  26,  figs.  7). — ^This  circular  reports 
studies  made  in  order  that  inquiries  as  to  the  possibility  of  developing  the  rice 
industry  in  California  might  be  intelligently  answered.  General  discussions  of 
rice  culture  and  its  soil  requirements  and  directions  for  the  production  of  the 
crop  are  followed  by  tables  and  descriptive  text  stating  the  results  of  variety 
and  irrigation  tests  on  a  number  of  California  farms. 

Analyses  of  water  from  a  spot  where  rice  was  growing  satisfactorily  and 
from  another  where  It  appeared  to  be  seriously  affected  by  the  alkali  gave  the 
following  results,  the  first  percentage  in  each  case  being  that  for  the  water 
which  was  apparently  producing  injurious  effects:  Total  soluble  salts,  0.6896 
and  0.0912;  chlorids,  0.1160  and  0.035;  carbonates,  0.1017  and  0.0042;  and 
sulphates,  0.4719  and  0.052  per  cent 

In  a  depth  of  water  test  the  ground  was  kept  thoroughly  wet  from  April  1  to 
May  10.  Water  was  then  kept  1  in.  deep  from  May  11  to  May  24,  and  varied 
in  depth  from  1  to  6  in.  on  different  areas  from  May  25  to  August  27.  From 
the  data  reported  the  author  concludes  that  "  the  Indications  are  quite  strong 
that  the  maximum  quantity  of  water  on  the  adobe  soil  should  not  exceed  4  in. 
in  depth  and  that  not  less  than  2  in.  should  be  used." 

Analyses  made  by  B.  A.  Madson  showed  the  compo^tion  of  composite  samples 
of  California-grown  rice  of  the  Japanese  and  Honduras  types  to  be,  respectively, 
water  9.62  and  9.72,  protein  10.06  and  11.4,  fat  2.57  and  2.51,  ash  1.9  and  1.61, 
crude  fiber  1.24  and  1.17,  and  carbohydrates  84.23  and  83.31  per  coit.  It  is 
concluded  that  the  food  value  of  the  California-grown  sample  is  as  high  as  that 
of  the  southern-grown  product 

Other  tables  state  the  amount  of  plant  food  removed  by  wheat  and  rice,  the 
labor  cost  of  growing  rice  in  various  counties,  and  the  duty  of  centrifugal 
pumps  for  lifting  irrigating  water  less  than  35  ft. 

In  a  variety  test  at  Biggs  in  1909  an  average  yield  of  3,486  lbs.  per  acre  was 
secured  from  plats  varying  in  size  from  one-fortieth  to  one-tenth  of  an  acre. 
In  1910  an  average  yield  of  7,089  lbs.  per  acre  was  secured  from  small  plant- 
ings, while  an  average  yield  of  3,820  lbs.  per  acre  was  secured  from  another 
series  of  plats  ranging  from  0.25  to  13.51  acres  in  size. 

"  From  all  data  obtainable  it  appears  that  California  may  ultimately  be  pro- 
ducing large  quantities  of  this  valuable  food  product**  The  authors  regard  the 
outlook  for  the  industry  as  exceedingly  encouraging,  but  state  that  this  pub- 
lication "distinctly  does  not  wish  to  urge  engaging  in  the  industry  in  a  large 
way  untU  more  is  learned  concerning  it" 

Soy  beans  as  a  supplementary  silage  crop,  E.  R.  Minns  (New  York  Cornell 
Sta.  Bui.  SIO,  pp.  259-274,  figs.  6). — ^Directions  for  growing  soy  beans  in  New 
York  are  followed  by  reports  of  the  results  of  tests,  mainly  conducted  by 
fanners,  some  of  whom  cooperated  with  the  experiment  station  in  their  test 
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On  a  tBLTm  at  Milbrook,  N.  Y.,  4  acres  of  a  planting  of  4  kernels  of  corn  and 
6  soy  beans  per  hill  planted  by  band  in  hills  36  by  40  in.  apart  yielded  in  1905 
72  tons  of  fodder.  The  ratio  of  com  fodder  to  soy-bean  fodder,  by  weight,  in 
the  mixture  was  estimated  at  5:1.  The  next  year  a  mixture  of  4  or  5  grains 
of  com  to  10  or  12  soy  beans  per  hill  gave  a  crop  in  which  the  ratio  was  slightly 
less.  During  the  following  March  the  silage  contained  4.22  per  cent  of  protein 
and  2.2  per  cent  crude  f^t.  During  1907  com  made  a  poor  growth  and  the 
proportion  of  com  to  soy-bean  fodder  based  on  the  weight  of  12.  hi  Us  was  2:1. 
The  silage  showed  higher  percentages  of  solids,  protein,  fat,  and  carbohydrates 
than  did  ordinary  com  silage,  and  its  nutritive  ratio  was  1 : 6.75. 

During  the  next  2  years  hand  planting  was  supplanted  by  mixing  the  beans 
and  com  in  equal  quantities,  and  sowing  with  a  grain  drill  at  the  rate  of  20  qts. 
of  the  mixture  per  acre  in  rows  3)  ft.  apart.  Although  droughts  interfered  In 
1911,  12J  tons  of  fodder  per  acre  were  secured  from  a  field  below  the  average 
In  productiveness.  In  the  same  neighborhood  another  farmer  planted  16  acres 
in  15  hours  with  a  com  planter  which  dropped  from  4  to  6  kemels  of  com  and 
from  8  to  10  beans  in  the  same  hill  from  separate  boxes  and  also  distributed 
fertilizer.    A  yield  of  from  12  to  15  tons  per  acre  followed  this  planting. 

In  another  case  every  third  row  was  devoted  entirely  to  beans  and  the  binder 
was  driven  across  the  rows  containing  only  beans.  Of  the  mixture,  19  per  cent 
was  soy  beans  as  compared  with  11^  per  cent  from  the  rows  which  had  been 
planted  at  the  rate  of  5  or  6  kemels  of  com  and  from  8  to  12  beans  per  hill. 

A  few  farmers  reported  the  hand  planting  of  soy  beans  between  corn  hills  or 
very  close  to  them  "crosswise  of  the  first  cultivation."  Frequently  the  beans 
failed  because  of  dry  weather,  or  the  advancement  of  the  com,  and  the  plan 
succeeded  only  under  favorable  conditions.  Cooperative  tests  of  mixed  plant- 
ings in  3  localities  in  1908,  6  in  1909,  and  4  in  1910  are  reported  showing  an 
apparent  decrease  in  the  growth  of  com  due  to  the  mixture,  but  no  conclusions 
are  drawn.  In  3  years'  tests  of  mixed  planting  at  the  University  farm,  com 
alone  gave  a  slightly  higher  total  yield  per  acre,  but  analyses  showed  a  lower 
percentage  of  protein  and  ether  extract  than  did  the  mixed  fodder. 

Although  the  author  states  that  he  "has  failed  to  prove  the  real  value  of 
soy  beans  grown  in  com  fields  for  silage  in  the  experiments  Just  described,'* 
he  presents  statements  from  a  number  of  farmers,  some  of  whom  have  prac- 
ticed such  mixed  planting  and  appear  to  regard  it  as  decidedly  advantageous. 

Beport  on  field  trials  with  Tarieties  of  swedes  in  the  year  1910,  E.  Hab- 
wsoif  and  E.  E.  Sto«es  (Midland  Agr.  and  Dairy  Col.  But.  6,  1910-lt,  pp. 
S5-Jil). — ^This  is  a  report  of  a  variety  test  of  swedes  conducted  during  1910, 
including  data  as  to  the  yield  and  dry  matter  percentages  of  the  varieties 
tested  in  5  different  localities.  In  amount  of  dry  matter  produced  per  acre. 
Golden  Melon  stood  first.  Magnum  Bonum  second,  and  Extra  Improved  Purple 
Top  third. 

The  adulteration  and  misbranding  of  the  seeds  of  red  clover,  Kentucky 
blue  ^rass,  orchard  grass,  and  hairy  vetch,  B.  T.  Galloway  (U.  8.  Dept. 
Apr.,  Office  Secretary  Circ.  59,  pp.  7). — In  continuation  of  the  seed  inspection 
of  1910  (E.  S.  R.,  25,  p.  237),  1,548  samples  of  seed  were  examined  in  1911,  of 
which  250  were  found  to  be  adulterated  or  mlsbranded. 

Of  305  samples  obtained  as  orchard  grass,  28  were  adulterated  with  the  seed 
of  meadow  fescue,  rye  grass,  or  other  seeds.  Of  430  samples  obtained  as  Ken- 
tucky blue  grass,  35  were  wholly  or  in  part  the  seed  of  Canada  blue  grass  or 
other  grasses.  None  of  the  510  samples  of  red  clover  seed  secured  were  found 
tc  be  adulterated  or  mlsbranded.  Of  303  samples  secured  as  hairy  or  sand 
vetch,  187  were  found  to  be  adulterated  or  mlsbranded,  5  were  spring  vetch 
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and  contained  no  hairy  vetch  seed,  while  others  contained  varying  amounts  of 
spring  and  other  vetches.  Most  of  the  hairy  vetch  seed  nsed  in  the  United 
States  is  imported,  but  an  examination  of  the  seed-producing  region  of  Germany 
and  the  Baltic  Provinces  of  Bussia  does  not  Indicate  that  hairy  vetch  is  har- 
vested with  the  seed  of  the  cultivated  forms  of  spring  vetch. 

Seed  tests  made  at  the  station  durlnir  1911,  Q.  T.  French  (New  York  Biate. 
Bia,  Bui.  S45,  pp.  42-^8).— A  continuation  of  the  tests  made  al  this  station 
during  1910  (E.  S.  R.,  24»  p.  786),  Including  548  alfalfa,  263  red  clover,  98 
timothy,  86  alslke,  and  90  miscellaneous  seed  samples. 

Dodder  occurred  in  12.9  per  cent  of  the  alfalfa  samples,  and  in  4.74  per  cent 
of  the  red  clover  samples.  Large  seeded  dodder  occurred  in  twice  as  many 
samples  as  did  small  seeded  dodder.  Noxious  weed  seed  was  a  little  more  fre- 
quent in  occurrence  in  red  and  alsike  clover  than  in  1910.  Observations  indi- 
cated that  several  cases  of  alsike  adulteration  with  yellow  trefoil  resulted  from 
the  presence  of  trefoil  in  the  field.  Centaurea  repens  was  again  found  in 
several  alfalfa  seed  samples,  indicating  the  importation  of  seed.  Russian  thistle 
and  roquette  continued  to  attract  attention  in  alfiilfa  fields  but  without  indica- 
tion of  being  dangerous.  ' 

Chemical  tests  of  4  samples  of  suli^ur-bleached  oats  indicated  the  presence 
of  sulphuric  acid  in  large  quantities,  while  germination  tests  showed  none 
viable  in  2  cases^  14  per  cent  in  1  case  and  1  per  cent  in  another. 

Quality  of  farm  seeds  in  1911,  F.  H.  Haix  (^eu?  York  Btate  Bta,  Bui. 
SiS,  papular  ed.,  pp.  4), — ^This  is  a  popular  edition  of  the  above. 

Methods  of  keeping  crop  records  at  the  Hichifiran  Station,  F.  A.  Bpraoo 
(Michigan  Bta.  Rpt.  1911  ^  pp.  19S-211,  figs.  i5).— This  is  a  paper  presented  at 
the  November,  1910,  meeting  of  the  American  Society  of  Agronomy.  It  presaits 
blank  pages  from  an  accession  number  book,  oat  and  alfalfa  breeding  registers, 
and  individual  alfalfa  and  clover  registers.  The  keeping  of  records  and  the 
use  of  stakes,  labels,  platting  systems,  and  progeny  numbers  are  explained. 

E0BTICTJLT1TBE. 

Report  of  the  horticulturist,  J.  B.  Higoins  (HawaH  Bia.  Rpt  1911,  pp. 
25-42,  pis.  5). — Studies  of  various  phases  of  avocado  production  were  con- 
tinued during  the  year.  The  results  have  been  reported  quite  fully  in  a  recent 
bulletin  of  the  station  (E.  S.  R.,  26,  p.  441). 

The  papaya  investigations  were  continued,  the  w<y*k  including  breedlncT. 
pruning,  thinning,  and  shilling  experim^ts.  It  has  been  found  possible  to 
propagate  papayas  by  using  monoecious  trees  without  the  help  of  sterile  male 
trees  (B.  S.  R.,  25,  p.  337).  A  number  of  successful  crosses  are  here  discussed. 
Perfect  monoecious  flowers  have  been  successfully  self-fertilized  and  pollen  from 
such  flowers  was  successfully  used  on  pistillate  dioecious  flowers  and  on  perfect 
or  hermaphrodite  flowers  occurring  on  staminate  dioecious  tree&  The  latter 
flowers  can  also  be  fertilized  by  their  own  pollen  and  by  the  pollen  from  stami- 
nate flowers  on  similar  trees.  The  pollen  of  staminate  monoecious  flowers  ap- 
plied to  pistillate  dioecious  flowers  has  thus  far  proved  unsuccessful.  The  breed- 
ing work  will  be  continued  to  perpetuate^  if  possible,  the  monoecious  character  of 
certain  members  of  the  flrst  generation  seedlings  and  at  the  same  time  combine 
with  this  character  desirable  characters  of  the  dioecious  papaya. 

One  papaya  tree  growing  on  the  station  grounds  was  devoid  of  seeds  In  aU 
the  fruits  examined.  Some  of  the  flowers  were  hand  pollinated  with  pollen 
from  staminate  flowers  of  the  dioecious  type,  others  were  sealed  in  paraflin 
sacks  several  dajrs  before  opening  to  prevent  pollination  by  natural  mean& 
All  of  the  flowers  developed  full  grown  papayaa    Similar  resolts  were  secured 
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¥rith  protected  flowers  on  some  other  trees,  the  resulting  fntlt  In  addition  to 
being  seedless  was  somewhat  smaller  than  the  fruits  from  fertilized  ovaries. 
These  results  as  a  whole  lead  to  the  conclusion  that  pollination  Is  not  always 
necessary  for  the  production  of  fruit  In  the  papaya  and  that  seedlessness  In 
case  of  the  first  noted  tree,  at  least,  is  probably  not  due  to  a  lack  of  pollination. 

Pruning  experiments  with  the  papaya  Indicate  that  larger  sized  fruit  Is 
secured  by  removing  the  branches  and  encouraging  fruit  production  along  the 
main  trunk.  Thinning  the  fruit  on  certain  trees  which  tend  to  overbear  was 
likewise  of  considerable  value.  Recent  trial  shipments  of  papayas  to  San  Fran- 
cisco indicate  that,  with  proper  attention  to  selection  of  varieties  possessing 
shipping  qualities  and  to  careful  handling  and  packing,  papayas  may  be  suc- 
cessfully marketed  in  the  United  States  as  soon  as  a  demand  is  created  lor  the 
fhiit. 

Considerable  trouble  has  been  experienced  with  the  Blueflelds  banana  in 
Hawaii  because  the  peeudostems  break  off  and  let  the  bunches  talh  This 
appears  to  be  due  to  a  number  of  contributory  causes,  such  as  close  planting 
and  lack  of  pruning,  thereby  promoting  weak  stem  growth.  Furthermore,  the 
bunches  jare  allowed  to  remain  on  the  plants  until  they  become  too  heavy.  In 
order  to  lessen  decay  in  transit,  bananas  grown  for  export  should  be  removed 
from  the  plant  some  time  before  the  bunch  has  attained  its  full  growth.  The 
so-called  Hamakua  banana  regarded  by  some  as  identical  with  Blueflelds  was 
determined  as  distinct  from  Blueflelds  but  resembling  it  sufficiently  to  be 
marketed  as  Bluefleldai 

With  the  exception  of  spraying  experiments  (E.  S.  R.,  26,  p.  441)  little  new 
work  has  been  undertaken  with  mangoes.  One  of  the  new  varieties  to  come 
into  bearing,  the  Brindabanl,  appears  to  be  valuable  for  Its  heavy  and  early 
bearing  habits.  It  has  borne  mature  fruit  18  months  after  being  grafted.  The 
Brindabanl  and  the  Oahu,  a  large  flne  mango  bearing  fruit  of  good  quality,  are 
described.  The  method  of  making  fruit  models  used  at  the- station  as  a  means 
of  record  in  the  study  of  mango  varieties  Is  here  described  in  detail. 

The  citrus  orchards  have  been  extended  somewhat  during  the  year.  A  list 
Is  given  of  the  citrus  varieties  now  growing  on  the  station  grounds,  together 
with  information  relative  to  accessions  and  distributions  and  a  note  on  propa- 
gating hlbiscua 

Beport  of  the  Soutk  Haven  sabstation,  F.  W.  Wilkbn  (Michigan  Bta.  Bpt. 
1911,  pp,  18JhiS6). — ^A  brief  report  for  the  year  ended  June  SO,  1911. 

Variety  tests  of  strawberries  have  been  discontinued  because  the  soil  on  the 
station  property  is  not  considered  desirable  for  strawberry  culture  Extensive 
tests  of  the  comparative  value  of  Bordeaux  mixture,  self-boUed  lime-sulphur, 
and  commercial  diluted  lime-sulphur  on  apple,  peach,  pear,  plum,  and  cherry 
trees  were  started  in  the  spring  of  1911.  In  order  to  make  extensive  tests  of 
Ilme^nlphur  as  a  summer  spray,  the  usual  Bordeaux  mixture  was  replaced  in 
the  general  sprajring  by  a  concentrated  commercial  preparation,  used  at  the  rate 
of  1  gaL  to  49  gaL  of  water  to  which  was  added  2  lbs.  of  arsenate  of  lead. 
This  mixture  as  used  on  some  400  varieties  of  tree  and  small  fruits,  but  not 
including  strawberries,  was  satisfactory. 

Scab  on  the  Flonish  Beauty  pear  and  rot  on  the  Victoria  plum,  which  has  not 
been  soccessfully  checked  by  Bordeaux  mixture  In  previous  years,  were  almost 
entirdy  controlled  by  lime-sulphur.  Grape  black  rot  was  not  well  controlled  by 
llme«aliAiir  nor  was  the  foliage  helped.  Lime-sulphur  at  the  rate  of  1  gal. 
to  74  gaL  of  water  was  satisfactory  in  preventing  plum  rot  It  can  be  used 
nearer  to  the  pickJug  time  than  Bordeaux  since  the  stain  does  not  show  on  the 
fmlt 
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A  Ust  is  given  of  new  or  little  known  varieties  of  apples  which  prodnced  good 
crops.  Of  these  Winter  Banana  and  Fameuse  Sucre  have  proved  of  special 
merit. 

The  horticultural  industries  in  Germany  (Garienflora,  60  (1911) t  No8.  19, 
pp.  409-4^6;  22,  pp.  491-499;  24,  pp.  522-627).— A  statistical  review  of  the  pri- 
vate, communal,  and  commercial  horticultural  industries  in  the  various  provinces 
of  Germany. 

List  of  secretaries  of  state  and  other  horticultural  societieB  (Rpt.  Va. 
State  Hort.  8oc.,  16  (1911),  pp.  326,  ^27).— This  list,  which  includes  the  secre- 
taries of  state  and  other  horticultural  societies  in  the  United  States  and  Canada, 
has  been  compiled  under  the  direction  of  the  Minnesota  State  Horticultural 
Society  and  corrected  to  the  end  of  1911. 

The  profitable  culture  of  vegetables,  T.  Smith  (London,  New  York,  Cal- 
cutta, 1911,  pp.  XV +452,  figs.  172).— A  handbook  for  the  market  gardener  and 
others  dealing  with  both  ordinary  and  French  gardening  methoda 

List  of  publications  important  to  fruit  growers,  J.  P.  Stewabt  (Perm. 
Dept.  Agr.  Bui.  215, 1911,  pp.  33). — This  list  is  prepared  primarily  to  meet  the 
needs  of  those  actively  engaged  in  fruit  growing.  It  is  based  largely  upon 
recent  publications  of  various  agricultural  experiment  stations  and  of  the  U.  S. 
Department  of  Agriculture  and  also  Includes  important  books,  periodicals, 
reports  of  horticultural  organizations,  etc. 

The  arrangement  is  both  by  topics  relating  to  various  phases  of  orcliarding 
and  by  specific  kinds  of  fruit& 

[Orchard  cover  crops],  H.  J.  Eustace  (Michigan  8ta,  Rpt,  1911,  pp.  181, 
182). — ^In  some  cover  crop  and  fertilizer  tests  being  conducted  by  the  Michigan 
Station  in  a  number  of  vineyards  and  orchards,  winter  vetch  sown  about  August 
at  the  rate  of  from  25  to  90  lbs.  per  acre  has  thus  far  proved  the  most  satis- 
factory. 

Profitable  crops  for  the  young  orchard,  H.  L.  Pbice  (Rpt.  Va,  State  Hort, 
Boc.,  16  (1911),  pp.  181-195). — ^A  discussion  of  orchard  croi)ping  practices  in  Vir- 
gtoia,  including  a  summary  of  data  secured  relative  to  this  subject 

Methods  and  implements  in  orchard  cultivation,  H.  A.  Subfaoe  (Rpt,  Fa» 
State  Hort.  Soc,  16  (1911),  pp.  33^3,  pi.  1).—A  paper  on  this  subject  with  the 
discussion  following. 

Spraying  practice  for  orchard  and  garden,  S.  A.  Beach  (Iowa  Sta.  BuL 
127,  pp.  49-86,  figs.  9). — ^This  bulletin  describes  methods  of  combating  the  more 
common  insect  pests  and  plant  diseases  which  infest  Iowa  orchards  and  gardens, 
special  attention  being  given  to  the  apple.  The  directions  have  been  prepared 
to  conform  with  the  present  knowledge  of  spraying,  being  based  both  on  the 
work  of  scientific  investigators  and  the  experience  of  practical  fruit  growers. 

The  present  status  of  varieties  in  commercial  orchards,  A.  W.  Dbinkabd, 
Jr.  (Rpt.  Va.  State  Hort.  Soc,  16  (1911),  pp.  110-120,  pis.  2).— This  article  sum- 
marizes the  data  relative  to  varieties  secured  by  the  author  in  connection  with 
an  orchard  survey  of  Virginia,  a  full  report  of  which  is  to  appear  later. 

Tabular  data  are  given  showing  the  relative  rank  of  varieties  in  commercial 
orchards,  and  comparing  the  leading  varieties  in  bearing  orchards,  young  or- 
chards, and  prospective  orchards.  York  holds  first  rank  in  all  classes  of 
orchards,  both  as  regards  the  number  of  orchards  in  which  it  is  found  and  also 
the  number  of  trees  planted.  Winesap  holds  second  place  in  the  bearing 
orchards,  and  thk-d  place  in  the  young  orchards  and  in  the  prospective  orchards. 
Although  Ben  Davis  is  third  in  the  bearing  orchards,  it  is  only  eighth  in  the 
young  orchards  and  ninth  in  the  prospective  orchards.  The  other  leading 
varieties  are  Albemarle,  Stayman  Winesap,  Mammoth  Black  Twig,  Grimes, 
Rome,  and  Black  Ben  Davi& 
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On  vegetable  forcing  with  special  reference  to  the  etherization  of  straw- 
berries, G.  BuLTKL  (Jour,  fifoc.  Nat.  Hort.  France,  4.  aer,,  IS  {1912),  Apr.^ 
pp.  21Z-B17), — In  support  of  his  previous  Investigations  (B.  S.  R.,  19,  p.  144), 
the  author  found  in  tests  conducted  in  1911  that  strawberry  plants  submitted  to 
ether  vapor  came  into  bearing  about  2  weeks  earlier  than  untreated  planta 

Grapd  stocks  best  suited  for  dry  and  limy  soils,  N.  GABCiA  de  los  Sal^ones 
{Prog.  Affr.  y  Pecuario,  17  {1911),  N08.  726,  pp.  380-^2;  727,  pp.  346-SJ^8;  728, 
pp.  861-^4;  729,  pp.  S79,  S80;  730,  p.  396;  731,  pp.  410^412).— A  paper  on  tbis 
subject  prepared  with  special  reference  to  Spanish  conditions  and  based  upon 
various  papers  read  before  the  International  Congress  of  Agriculture. 

Hot  room  callusing,  F.  T.  Bioletti  and  L.  Bonnet  {California  8ta.  Circ 
16,  pp.  12,  figs.  6). — ^In  a  previous  bulletin  of  the  station  a  method  of  callusing 
grape  cuttings  in  beds  of  sand  was  described  (E.  S.  R.,  18,  p.  549).  The  sand 
callusing  bed,  however,  has  been  found  to  have  many  defects  and  inconveniences, 
most  of  which  can  be  overcome  by  stratifying  the  cuttings  in  boxes  of  moss 
and  callusing  In  a  hot  room.  The  hot  room  method,  which  has  been  adopted 
in  California  by  all  of  the  large  producers  of  grafted  vines,  is  here  discussed 
in  detail  under  the  following  headings:  Methods  of  grafting,  graft  trays, 
callusing  boxes,  callusing  materials,  filling  the  boxes,  the  hot  room,  temperature, 
moisture,  aeration,  removal  from  the  hot  room,  hardening,  and  planting. 

Investigations  on  the  practice  of  headln^-ln  grapes,  L.  Ravaz  {Ann. 
ioole  Nat.  Agr.  MontpeUier,  n,  aer.,  11  {1912),  No.  4,  pp.  285^23,  figs.  7).— The 
author  reviews  the  literature  of  the  subject  and  gives  an  account  of  his  inves- 
tigationB  conducted  for  a  number  of  years  at  the  Montpellier  Agricultural 
School. 

Summarizing  the  results  it  appears  that  the  practice  of  hea4ing-ln,  if  em- 
ployed shortly  after  the  flowering  season,  tends  to  increase  production,  but  at 
the  expense  of  quality. 

Grape  culture  in  Pennsylvania^  W.  H.  Sill  {Penn,  Dept.  Agr.  Bui.  217, 
1912,  pp.  66,  pis.  51). — ^A  practical  treatise,  superseding  Bulletin  128  of  the 
same  series  (E.  S.  R.,  16,  p.  976),  on  commercial  grape  growing,  discussing 
the  extent  and  history  of  the  grape  industi^r,  and  the  location,  details  of  pro- 
duction, and  business  management  of  a  vineyard. 

Contribution  to  the  study  of  olive  varieties,  J.  Ruby  {Bui.  80c.  Nat.  Agr. 
France,  72  {1912),  No.  3,  pp.  299-316).— A  classification  of  the  related  varieties 
of  olives  growing  in  France,  based  upon  the  shape  of  the  fruit  The  important 
characteristics  of  each  variety  are  Indicated,  together  with  its  common  name, 
cnltoral  re^on,  and  composition  of  pulp. 

Protecting:  the  California  orange  crop  from  frost,  A.  G.  McAdie  {Mo. 
Weather  Rev.,  39  {1911),  No.  12,  pp.  1910-1912),— The  author  reviews  the  condi- 
tions prevailing  in  California  during  the  frost  period  of  December,  1911,  com- 
pares the  results  with  those  of  previous  years,  and  cites  examples  in  which  citrus 
orchards  were  successfully  protected  from  frost  damage  by  the  use  of  smudges 
and  orchard  heaters. 

Eeepingr  quality  of  citrus  ftnit  treated  to  eliminate  frosted  fruit,  C.  W. 
Mann  {Cal.  Cult.,  38  {1912),  No.  19,  pp.  582,  599,  607).— A  review  of  the  results 
secured  in  a  number  of  California  packing  houses  in  the  use  of  distillate  or 
kerosene  oil  and  of  alcohol  in  separating  frosted  citrus  fruit  from  sound  fruit 

The  alcohol  method  has  proved  the  most  satisfactory,  the  fruit  being  unin- 
jured by  the  treatment,  except  where  the  skin  has  been  previously  punctured 
or  broken.  The  use  of  distillate  in  the  treatment  of  oranges  generally  shows  a 
bad  effect  on  the  flavor  of  the  fruit  and  results  in  an  increased  percentage  of  rot 

Alcohol  for  sqi^aration  of  frosted  fruit,  D.  C.  Letferts  {Cat.  OuZt,  S8 
{1912)t  No.  19t  pp.  583,  584)* — The  author  reports  progress  during  the  past 
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season  in  the  use  of  an  alcohol  bath  for  the  separation  of  frosted  oranges  from 
sound  fruit  (E.  S.  R.,  22,  p.  737).  The  results  to  date  indicate  that  in  certain 
cases  the  specific  gravity  of  good  fruit  may  be  sufficiently  variable  as  to  cause 
difficulty  in  the  use  of  the  bath. 

Pruit  drying,  W.  J.  Aixen  {DepU  Agr.  N.  8.  WtOea,  Farmers*  Bui,  62, 1911, 
pp.  22,  figs.  17).— A  popular  treatise  on  methods  of  drying  apricots,  peaches, 
nectarines,  prunes,  figs,  apples^  pears,  and  raisin  and  currant  grapes,  including 
a  description  of  the  necessary  equipment 

Morphologic^physiologic  investigations  of  the  flowers  of  cofCee  species, 
F.  C.  VON  Fabeb  (Ann.  Jard.  Bot.  Buitenzorg,  2.  «er.,  10  (1912),  pt  i,  pp.  59-160, 
pU.  12). — ^Thls  is  a  contribution  to  the  knowledge  of  the  physiology  of  the 
coffee  plant,  based  partly  on  material  secured  from  the  author's  experimental 
garden  and  partly  on  material  from  the  Buitenzorg  Botanical  Garden.  The 
subject  matter  is  presented  under  the  following  general  headings:  Develop- 
ment processes,  morphology  and  cytology  of  the  coffee  flower;  fructification; 
processes  subsequent  to  fructification;  abnormalities  in  development;  experi- 
mental investigations  on  the  pollination  and  fructification  of  coffee  species; 
physiological  investigations  of  pollen  grains;  a  partial  sterility  of  coffees;  the 
occurrence  of  small  constant  sterile  flowers  in  various  coffee  species;  general 
considerations  on  sterility;  the  cause  of  sterility  in  coffee;  and  experimental 
tests  on  the  influence  of  exterior  factors  on  the  formation  of  sexual  organs 
In  Coffea  Uherica,  C.  araJ)ica,  and  Kalimas  hybrid,  a  supposed  hybrid  of  these 
speclea 

Coffee  culture,  O.  Tellbz  (Bol.  Dir.  Gen.  Agr,  [Mexico],  Rev.  Agr.,  1  (1911), 
N08.  i,  pp.  287S08,  pl8,  2;  5,  pp.  391-4(n,  pU.  4;  6,  pp.  502-519,  pis,  -f).— A  popu- 
lar treatise  on  jthe  establishment,  culture,  and  management  of  a  coffee  plantation. 

Fertilizer  experiments  with  coffee,  6.  Helmbioh  (Bol.  Dir.  Oen,  Agr. 
IMewico],  Rev.  Agr.,  1  (1911),  Nos.  1,  pp.  7-26,  pis.  2;  2,  pp.  104-120,  pis.  8). — 
The  results  of  several  years  experiments  in  the  use  of  artificial  fertilizers  on 
some  coffee  plantations  in  Mexico  are  reported. 

The  coco  palm  and  its  culture,  P.  Pbeuss  (Die  Kokospalme  und  ihre  Kultur. 
Berlin,  [1911],  pp.  VII+221,  pis.  17,  figs.  21;  rev.  in  Naturw.  Rundschau,  27 
(1912),  No.  16,  pp.  206,  207).^This  is  a  practical  treatise  on  the  botany,  uses, 
culture,  insect  pests,  and  diseases  of  the  coconut  palm  (Cocos  nucifera),  includ- 
ing also  information  relative  to  preparation  and  marketing  of  the  products  and 
statistics  of  production  and  commerce. 

A  bibliography  is  appended. 

Boses,  H.  R.  Dablinqton  (London  and  Edinburgh,  [1911],  pp.  XII+19S, 
pis.  8). — In  addition  to  cultural  details,  selections  and  descriptions  are  given 
of  various  kinds  of  exhibition,  garden,  and  climbing  roses,  toj^ther  with  a 
calendar  of  operations  for  each  month  of  the  year. 

A  bibliography  on  roses  is  appended. 

Planning  and  adorning  the  farmstead  (loioa  8ta.  Bui.  126,  pp.  2S-41h  figs. 
i5).-<-This  bulletin  comprises  2  articles  which  relate  to  the  planning  and  de- 
velopment of  the  farmstead,  both  from  the  standpoint  of  convoiience  and  of 
securing  an  attractive  landscape  effect 

Planning  and  adorning  the  farmstead,  A.  T.  Erwln  (pp.  2^-37). — Suggestions 
are  given  for  the  location  of  buildings,  drives,  walks,  trees,  shrubbery,  lawn 
making,  etc.    A  selected  list  of  trees,  shrubs,  vines,  etc.,  is  given. 

Planning  the  fwrm  in  relation  to  the  farmstead,  J.  B.  Davidson  (pp.  38-41). — 
The  author  here  presents  a  number  of  principles  which  should  be  considered  in 
planning  the  f^rm  for  convenience,  together  with  plans  showing  a  good  arrange- 
ment and  a  poor  arrangement  of  farm  buildings. 
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A  dassdfication  for  forestry  literature  (Tale  Forest  School  Buk  U  1912, 
pp.  6). — ^Tlils  classification  bas  been  prepared  by  tbe  faculty  of  the  Yale  Forest 
School  to  supply  the  demand  for  a  simple  and  comprehensive  classification 
adapted  to  any  library  system.  The  general  divisions  are  as  follows :  General 
works,  forest  botany,  silviculture,  forest  protection,  lumbering,  forest  manage- 
ment, forest  technology,  history  and  statistics^  forest  influences,  and  forest 
policy. 

Annual  progress  report  of  forest  administration  in  the  Western  and 
Baatem  Circles  of  the  United  Provinces  for  the  forest  year,  1910-11,  B.  B. 
OsMASTON  and  J.  S.  Campbell  {Arm.  Rpt.  Forest  Admin.  West,  and  East. 
Circles  [IndiaU  1910-11,  pp.  i8+8+i8+XC/Z+2).— This  is  the  usual  report 
relative  to  the  constitution,  management,  and  exploitati<m  of  the  state  forests 
In  the  Western  and  Eastern  Circles  of  the  United  Provinces,  including  also  a 
report  of  the  district  protected  forests  in  the  Kumaun  division.  The  impor- 
tant data  relative  to  alterations  in  areas,  forest  surveys,  forest  protection, 
silvicultural  operations,  yields,  revenues,  etc.,  are  appended  in  tabular  form. 

Annual  administration  report  of  the  forest  department  of  the  Madras 
Presidency  for  the  twelve  months  ending^  June  30,  1911,  P.  M.  Lushington, 
H.  B.  BBTA17T,  and  J.  S.  Battie  (Ann.  Admin.  Rpt.  Forest  Dept.  Madras,  1911, 
pp.  (>tf+(7-ar+ifi).— -This  is  the  usual  report  relative  to  the  constitution,  manage^ 
ment,  exploitation,  and  administration  of  the  state  forests  in  the  Northern, 
Central,  and  Southern  Circles  of  the  Madras  Presidency,  including  financial 
statements  for  the  year.  The  Important  data  relative  to  areas,  working  opera- 
tions, yields^  revenues^  etc.,  are  appended  in  tabular  form. 

The  important  timber  trees  of  the  United  States,  S.  B.  Elliott  (Boston 
and  Vew  York,  1912,  pp.  382,  pis,  ^2). —This  work,  which  is  based  in  part  on  the 
author's  personal  observations  and  in  part  on  the  literature  of  the  subject,  is 
offered  as  a  manual  of  practical  forestry  for  the  use  of  foresters,  students  and 
laymoi  in  forestry,  lumbermen,  farmers  and  other  landowners,  and  all  who 
contemplate  growing  trees  for  economic  purposea 

Silviculture,  C.  Webcklb  (Bol.  Fomento  [Costa  Ricah  1  (1911),  THo.  12, 
pp.  948-953,  figs.  2), — Descriptive  notes  are  given  of  the  important  timber  and 
rubber  trees  of  Costa  Bica. 

Forest  catalogue  of  Mexico  (Oatalogo  ForestaX  de  la  RepuhUoa  Meaioana. 
Mexico:  Govt,,  1912,  pp.  £9).— This  comprises  a  catalogue  of  the  more  important 
trees  and  shrubs  forming  the  woods  in  the  tropical,  temperate,  and  cold  regions 
of  Mexico.  The  data  given  include  the  habitat,  common  and  scientific  names, 
and  industrial  use&  Partial  information  is  also  given  on  a  large  number  of 
unidentified  trees. 

The  hardy  catalpa  (Catalpa  spedosa)  (Kansas  Bta.  Ciro.  20,  pp.  19,  pits.  8, 
fig.  1). — A  popular  treatise  on  catalpa  culture,  discussing  methods  of  identifying 
the  liardy  catalpa  (C.  speciosa),  methods  of  propagation,  planting  stock,  selec- 
tion of  site,  planting  operations,  cultivation  and  care,  protection  against  rabbits, 
cutting  back,  form  and  size,  fungus  disease,  length  of  rotation  for  the  catalpa, 
second  crop,  cutting,  seasoning,  durability  and  character  of  catalpa  wood,  range 
of  successful  growth,  and  catalpa  growing  as  a  commercial  enterprise. 

On  the  histology  of  woods  of  Biota  orientalis  and  Thuja  occidentaliB, 
P.  Hollendonneb  (Bot.  Kozlem^  [Budapest],  11  (1912),  No.  2,  pp.  45-57,  figs. 
7)w— A  detailed  study  of  the  wood  structure  in  the  above  named  species. 

A  note  on  some  germination  tests  with  sal  (Shorea  robusta)  seed,  B.  S. 
Tboup  ( [/fkUofi]  Forest  BiU.  8, 1912,  pp.  i5).— The  tests  here  reported  in  detail 
wore  made  to  ascertain  to  what  extent  the  fertility  of  sal  seed  is  affected  by 
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the  size  and  condition  of  tbe  trees  producing  it  and  by  the  locality  and  the 
type  and  doisity  of  the  forest  in  which  the  trees  grow. 

Of  the  factors  observed  the  time  of  collection  was  the  only  one  which  ap- 
peared to  have  an  Influence  on  the  fertility  of  the  seed.  The  most  fertile  seed 
were  obtained  at  the  middle  of  the  seeding  period. 

Influence  of  the  orig^ln  and  ^erminative  power  of  pine  seed  upon  the 
progreny,  G.  Schbodeb  (Deut.  Landw,  Prease,  S9  (1912),  Nos.  36,  pp.  421-- 
423,  fig.  1;  37,  pp.  437,  438). — ^A  popular  summary  of  European  investigations. 

Monograph  on  the  rubber  industry  in  Bolivia,  M.  V.  BAixiviiif  and  G.  F. 
PiNiLLA  (Monografia  de  la  Induatria  de  la  Qoma  Elaatica  en  Bolivia.  Bolivia: 
Oovt.,  1912,  pp.  V+354'\'LXXXIV+III,  ph.  9).^This  monograph  contains  gen- 
eral considerations  relative  to  the  geography,  climatology,  and  resources  of 
Bolivia  and  discusses  In  detail  the  rubber  industry  of  the  country  relative  to 
its  history,  botany,  methods  of  exploitation,  and  marketing.  A  statistical 
account  is  given  of  the  industry  in  the  various  producing  regions  of  Bolivia 
and  the  laws  relating  to  the  industry  are  appended. 

Growing  a  woodlot  from  seed,  J.  A.  Febguson  (Miaaouri  Bta.  Circ,  52,  pp. 
139-146,  figs.  2). — ^Popular  instructions  are  given  for  starting  a  forest  nursery 
and  the  establishment  of  a  woodlot  on  the  farm,  including  tabular  data  regard- 
ing the  collecting,  storing,  and  planting  of  tree  seeds. 

Results  of  sand  and  ravine  binding  work  in  Bussia  (Ezheg.  Lies.  Dept,, 
1  (1909),  pp.  423-494). — ^An  account  is  given  of  sand  and  ravine  binding  work 
conducted  in  the  Voronezh,  BZharkov,  Poltava,  Saratov,  and  Samara  provinces 
of  Russia.  Little  attention  has  been  paid  to  the  restoration  of  ravines  thus  f^r. 
The  fixation  of  sand  dunes  has  been  done  largely  with  sand  willows  and  pines. 

Note  on  the  antiseptic  treatment  of  timber  in  India,  with  special  refer- 
ence to  railway  sleepers,  K.  S.  Peabson  {Indian  Forest  Bee.,  3  (1912),  No.  2, 
pp.  197,  pis.  9,  fig.  i). — ^This  note  briefly  reviews  past  experiments  made  tn 
India  with  special  reference  to  the  preservation  of  railway  ties,  reports  the 
results  of  the  experiments  made  at  the  Imperial  Forest  Research  Institute 
during  the  past  2  years  with  a  variety  of  antiseptic  solutions,  and  gives  a 
r^sum^  of  the  work  which  it  is  proposed  to  carry  out  in  the  future. 

On  wood  preservation  with  fluorids,  R.  Nowotnt  (6sterr.  Chem.  Ztg.^  IS 
{1912),  No.  8,  pp.  100-102). — ^The  author  describes  some  experiments  recently 
started  in  Austria  in  the  use  of  bellit,  a  new  fluorid  combination,  for  the 
preservation  of  wooden  poles,  and  gives  a  progress  report  on  the  comparative 
tests  of  zinc  fluorid,  copper  sulphate,  and  creosote  for  preserving  poles  (£.  S.  R., 
20,  p.  644).    The  tests  were  started  in  1905  and  1906. 

An  inspection  of  the  poles  in  1911  indicated  that  creosote  was  by  far  the 
most  efficient  preservative  and  that  zinc  fluorid  was  much  more  efficient  than 
copper  sulphate.  The  cost  of  creosoted  poles,  however,  was  considerably  higher 
than  those  treated  with  zinc  fluorid. 

The  experiments  are  to  be  continued. 

How  to  prolong  the  life  of  fence  posts,  J.  A.  Febgttson  (Missouri  8ta.  Circ. 
51,  pp.  135-138,  fig.  1). — ^A  popular  circular  discussing  various  methods  of  pro- 
longing the  life  of  fence  posts,  in  which  special  consideration  is  given  to  the 
use  of  creosote  by  the  open  tank  method  <E.  S.  R.,  19,  p.  150).  A  simple  form 
of  open  tank  Is  described. 

DISEASES  OF  PLANTS. 

Diseases  and  injuries  to  cultivated  plants  in  1909  (Ber.  Landw.  Reich- 
samte  Innem,  1911,  No.  25,  pp.  VIII +270). — ^A  summary  is  given  of  liten^ture 
relating  to  plant  diseases  and  Insect  pests  and  their  control. 
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Timgl,  an  attempt  at  their  classification,  P.  Vuillemin  (Les  Champignona^ 
Eatai  de  Claasiflcation.  Paris,  1912,  pp.  F//+425).— This  is  one  of  a  series  of 
12  volnmee  treating  of  fungi.  It  contains  a  liistorical  review  of  different  (os- 
teins of  classification,  after  which  the  author  treats  of  the  grouping  of  fungi 
according  to  their  cytological  and  biological  characters. 

Some  new  parasitic  fongi  of  Japan,  M.  Shibai  and  K.  Haba  (Bot.  Mag. 
[Toi-yo],  25  {1911),  No.  290,  pp.  69-73,  pi.  1;  aha.  in  Bvl.  Trimeat.  8oc  Mycol. 
France,  27  (1911),  No.  S,  p.  397). — ^The  authors  report,  with  illustrations  and 
descriptions,  the  following  new  species  of  Japanese  fungi:  LophodemUutn 
chatnwoypariaii,  AatertUa  chamcBcypariaii,  PhcBoaphwrella  japonica,  Lepto- 
aphwria  ctnnamomi,  Mycoaphcerella  paiUownias,  M.  zingiberi,  M.  macleyw,  and 
SphiBnUina  auctibw. 

Notes  on  the  Japanese  species  of  Phracrmidium,  M.  Kasai  (Trans.  Sapporo 
Nat.  Hist.  Soc,  3  (1909-10),  pp.  27-61,  pi.  i).— The  author  describes  17  species 
of  Phragmidium  occurring  in  Japan,  11  of  which  are  peculiar  to  that  country 
and  3  are  new  to  science.  The  species  occur  parasitically  on  PotentiUa,  Rubus, 
Rosa,  and  Sanguisorba. 

Cardinal  temperatures  for  the  ^Termination  of  uredospores  of  cereal  msts, 
E.G.  Johnson  (Aha.  in  Phytopathology,  2  (1912),  No.l,pp.J^7,^). — ^The  author 
has  made  a  study  of  the  effect  of  temperature  on  the  germination  of  the  spores 
of  cereal  rusts,  beUeving  that  it  would  throw  further  light  on  the  relation  of 
meteorological  conditions  to  rust  development  The  investigations  were  carried 
on  with  the  uredospores  of  Puccinia  granUnia  on  wheat,  barley,  and  oats,  P. 
ruIHgo-vera  on  wheat  and  rye,  and  P.  coronata  on  oats.  The  spores  were  ob- 
tained from  fresh  material,  and  the  germinations  were  made  in  distilled  water 
in  incubators  in  which  the  temperature  ranged  from  1.5  to  81**  C. 

In  the  experiments  the  maximum  and  minimum  temperatures  for  the  different 
rusts  were  as  follows :  P.  granUnia,  from  2  to  SI"" ;  P.  ruhigo^^era  on  wheat  and 
lye^  about  the  same;  P.  coronata  on  oats,  a  higher  minimum,  7  to  8",  with  a 
maximum  of  SO"". 

The  optimum  temperature  could  not  be  definitely  determined  by  percentages, 
on  account  of  the  lack  of  uniformity  between  9  and  25'*.  From  the  develop- 
ment of  the  germination  tube,  the  optimum  temperature  appeared  to  be  between 
12  and  17''  for  all  the  forms  studied. 

These  low  cardinal  temperatures  are  believed  to  explain  such  points  as  the 
difficulty  with  which  infection  takes  place  in  excessively  warm  greenhouses  and 
on  hot  days;  the  difficulty  of  finding  viable  uredospores  in  early  spring,  the 
majority  already  having  germinated ;  and  the  favoring  of  rust  development  and 
epidemics  by  subnormal  temperatures  at  the  critical  infection  periods  of  the 
host  plants. 

A  new  method  of  combating  smut  of  cereals,  O.  D'Ippouto  (Bol.  Quind, 
Soc  Agr.  Ital.,  16  (1911),  No.  19,  pp.  680-S85;  aha.  in  Riv.  Patol.  Yeg.,  5  (1911), 
No.  9,  pp.  13S). — ^The  main  features  of  this  method  are  (1)  steeping  the  grain 
in  water  at  from  20  to  22''  C.  for  4  hours  to  start  the  growth  of  the  internal 
mycelium  and  (2)  placing  it  in  water  at  52''  for  10  minutes  to  kill  the  growing 
fungus. 

Ergot  on  oats,  C.  W.  Wabbubton  (Bot.  Gag.,  61  (1911),  No.  A  p.  64,  fig.  1; 
aba.  in  Centbl.  Bakt.  [e^c],  2.  Abt.,  32  (1912),  No.  6-12,  pp.  300,  SOD.—The 
author  reports  the  discovery  at  Ames,  Iowa,  of  ergot  (Clavicepa  purpurea)  on 
oat8»  a  disease  said  to  be  new  in  the  United  States.  The  attack  was  noted  on 
a  variety  immune  to  smut  in  July,  1900,  a  wet  season  favorable  to  ergot  epi- 
demics.   It  did  not  reappear  in  the  dry  season  of  1910. 

Leaf  spot  of  oats,  H.  Nilsson-Bhle  (Bverigea  Utaddeafor.  Tidakr.,  21 
(1911),  No.  i,  pp.  64-56,  pi.  1;  aba.  in  Bot.  Oentbl,  116  (1911),  No.  2$,  pp.  603, 
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6*0^). — ^The  author,  in  resumption  of  previous  work  on  Scolecotrichum  (E.  S.  B^ 
28,  p.  46),  mentions  the  fact  that  this  disease,  known  in  Sweden  for  about  20 
years  and  associated  with  too  strong  a  liming  of  the  soil*  is  best  controlled  by 
the  application  of  ammonium  sulphate,  a  remedy  already  in  successful  use  by 
cultivators  in  more  southern  lands. 

A  Sclerotiiim  disease  of  blue  Joint  and  other  grasses,  A.  B.  Stout  (Wi^- 
0(mHn  8ta.  Research  Bui.  18,  pp.  207-261,  pla.  8). —A  study  is  reported  of  a  dis- 
ease of  blue  Joint  and  other  grasses,  which  was  begun  by  the  author  in  the 
summer  of  1907. 

The  disease  is  due  to  the  fungus  8.  rhieodea,  which  attacks  the  leaves  of 
^  various  grasses,  causing  them  to  become  dried,  rigid,  and  bent  into  character- 
istic shapes.  Upon  the  leaves  felts  of  mycelium  are  produced  from  which 
sclerotia  are  developed.  The  development  of  the  fungus  on  the  leaves  is  most 
vigorous  during  April  and  May,  when  the  death  of  the  entire  culm  may  result. 

The  fungus  has  been  found  on  11  species  of  grasses  about  Madison,  Wis.,  being 
especially  destructive  to  Calamagroatis  canadenaU,  which  serves  as  its  principal 
host  It'is  vigorously  parasitic  on  the  leaves,  less  so  in  the  buds  and  stems, 
and  but  slightly  so  on  the  roots,  where  it  assumes  some  of  the  characteristics 
usually  associated  with  mycorrhlza. 

The  fungus  is  said  to  be  of  considerable  economic  importance,  having  de- 
stroyed or  dwarfed  as  much  as  45  per  cent  of  the  plants  of  C.  canadetisis  in  a 
meadow  near  Madison,  Wis.,  in  the  season  of  1911.  It  seems  to  be  quite  gen- 
erally distributed  throughout  Wisconsin,  but  has  not  been  reported  elsewhere  in 
America. 

Further  data  are  desired  on  additional  host  plants,  geographic  range  of  the 
fungus,  economic  Importance,  germination  of  the  sclerotia,  and  infection  of  the 
seedlings. 

A  bibliography  of  the  subject  is  included. 

Potato  crop  and  seed,  O.  Appel  (IUus,  Landw.  Ztg.^  $1  (1911),  No.  15,  pp. 
ISJhlSe;  aj>8.  in  CentU.  Bakt.  [etc.],  2.  Abt.,  SI  (1911),  No.  1U16,  pp.  S96, 
597). — ^In  continuance  of  previous  work  (E.  S.  R.,  21,  p.  243;  22,  p.  347;  23, 
p.  148)  the  author  discusses  the  various  potato  diseases  of  Germany  in  connec- 
tion with  the  problem  of  their  prevention  as  related  to  seed  tubers  and  their 
treatment  The  recommendation^  made  include  (1)  sufBcl^it  drying  on  har- 
vesting to  check  multiplication  of  bacteria  and  permit  formation  of  wound 
cork,  and  (2)  the  selection  of  good  sized  tubers  from  healthy  and  w^l  bearing 
plants. 

Blackleg  of  potato,  W.  Behbens  and  G.  Maspmaitn  (Ztschr.  Angew. 
Mikros.,  16  (1911),  Jfo.  4,  pp.  91i-99;  aha.  in  CentU.  Bakt.  [etcl,  2.  Aht.,  St 
(1912),  No.  6-12,  pp.  S26,  S27;  Bot.  CentU.,  119  (1912),  No.  8,  p.  iP2).— The 
authors  report  that  an  examination  of  plants  injured  by  insects  and  affected 
by  this  disease  showed  no  bacteria  directly,  but  it  is  claimed  that  culture 
methods  gave  7  characteristic  species  of  which  2  appeared  able  to  produce 
the  disease.  These  are  described.  It  is  suggested  that  inoculation  on  a  larger 
scale,  and  under  more  nearly  natural  conditions  than  those  employed,  might 
lead  to  more  positive  results. 

Inheritance  of  leaf -roll  disease,  A.  Sohmcd  (Illus.  Landw.  Ztff.,  $1  (1911), 
No.  17,  p.  160;  aba.  in  CentU.  Bakt.  [etc.],  2.  Aht.,  SI  (1911),  No.  1U15,  pp. 
SSI,  SS2). — ^The  recent  invasion  of  parts  of  Switzerland  by  this  disease  and 
resulting  decrease  of  crops  led  to  an  experimental  study  of  the  possible  heredi- 
tary effects  of  its  attacks.  Nineteen  sound  and  19  diseased  tubers  of  like  sort 
and  size  from  the  same  field  were  planted  and  the  resulting  vegetation  and 
crops  compared.  It  was  found  that  the  plants  from  the  diseased  tubers  were 
backward  and  showed  the  characteristic  leaf-roll  farm,  while  the  crop  was 
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only  about  21  per  cent  of  that  from  tlie  sound  tubers.  The  weather  was  abnor- 
mally damp  during  the  experiment 

The  factors  goyrmdng  grermlnatlon  and  infection  with  Phyiophthora 
Infestansy  I.  E.  Melhub  (Aba.  in  PhyiopatJioloffy,  B  (1912),  No,  i,  p.  46). — 
In  experiments  Inyolvlng  about  dOO  tests  at  temperatures  ranging  from  8  to 
14*  C  96  per  cent  of  the  spores  germinated^  while  at  21  to  25*  only  20  per 
cent  germinated.  Indicating  that  comparatively  low  temperatures  favor  germi- 
nation with  P.  infestans  as  well  as  with  Gystopus  (E.  S.  B.,  26,  p.  842).  The 
optimum  tonperature  for  oospore  germination  was  found  to  He  between  10 
and  13*,  the  minimum  between  1  and  2*,  and  the  maximum  between  21  and 
24*.  Field  observations  showed  oospore  germination  to  occur  freely  on  potato 
plants  at  temperatures  between  8  and  15*. 

Inoculation  experiments  showed  that  temperatures  of  10  to  18*  produced 
hl^er  percentages  of  infection  than  21  to  25*,  and  that  the  upper  surface 
of  the  potato  leaf  is  less  easily  Infected  than  the  lower. 

The  effect  of  Bordeaux  mixture  and  various  polysulphids  on  the  germination 
of  P.  infestans  and  Plaamopara  viticola  was  investigated.  Varying  the  amount 
of  lime  in  Bordeaux  mixture  did  not  affect  the  toxicity.  None  of  the  con- 
stituents of  the  polysulphids  was  found  toxic  at  the  proportion  occurring  in 
the  polysulphid.  The  most  nearly  toxic  agent,  however,  was  the  alkaline 
constituent. 

Hypertrophy-stractare  in  potatoes,  M.  Fuosk6  (Bot.  Kdzlem.  {Budapest}, 
11  (1912),  yo.  i,  pp.  U'29  (S)'-(ll),  figs.  iO).— This  is  a  study  of  the  struc- 
ture of  the  abnormal  developments  resulting  from  an  oversupply  of  water  in 
contact  with  tubers.  These  are  figured  and  described.  One  result  is  the 
formation  of  abundant  starch  In  the  sublenticular  cells.  This,  however,  seems 
to  be  transitory.  A  regular  periodicity  is  said  to  be  apparent  in  the  forma- 
tion of  these  excrescences. 

Belative  merits  of  Ume  snlphnr,  lead  benzoate,  and  Bordeaux  mixture 
for  spraylncr  potatoes,  F.  C.  Stewabt  and  O.  T.  Fbenoh  (AJ)s.  in  Phutih 
patholoinf*  2  (1912),  No.  1,  pp.  45,  46). — ^In  1011  the  authors  made  a  imperative 
test  of  lime-sulphur,  lead  benzoate,  and  Bordeaux  mixture  for  spraying  potatoes, 
the  mixtares  being  thoroughly  applied  6  times  at  intervals  of  2  weeks.  Tip 
bum  was  the  only  Important  disease  involved.  Bordeaux  mixture  checked  this, 
prolonged  the  life  of  the  plants,  and  increased  the  yield  at  the  rate  of  100.3  bu. 
per  acre;  lead  benzoate  was  found  to  neither  benefit  nor  Injure  the  plants;  while 
those  sprayed  with  lime-sulphur  were  smaller  than  the  checks,  as  much  affected 
by  tip  bum,  and  yielded  39.5  bu.  less  per  acre  than  the  checks. 

The  conclusion  reached  is  that  neither  Ume-sulphur  nor  lead  benzoate  can  be 
profitably  substituted  for  Bordeaux  mixture  in  spraying  potatoes.  Both  lack 
the  stimulating  Influence  possessed  by  Bordeaux  mixture,  while  lime-sulphur 
tends  to  dwarf  the  plants  and  lower  the  yield. 

Nematode  disease  of  the  sugar  beet,  B.  Nftioo  (Ztschr.  Pflanzenkrank.,  21 
(1911),  No.  1-2,  pp.  1-10,  figs.  6;  abs.  in  CentU.  Bakt.  [etc.],  2.  Abt,  S2  (1912), 
No.  6-12,  pp.  811,  S12;  Bot.  Centbl.,  116  (1911),  No.  24,  pp.  623,  624).— ThiB  is  a 
study  of  the  anatomical  changes  observed  in  roots  of  the  sugar  beet  as  the  re- 
sult of  attacks  by  eelworms. 

Most  noticeable  are  the  so-called  giant  cells  which  develop  by  growth  and 
fusion  of  ctils  in  the  vascular  bundles,  sometimes  closing  the  channels  com- 
pletely. Such  giant  cells  have  thick  walls  and  abundant  cytoplasm,  sometimes 
with  several  large  nuclei.  They  are  said  to  hinder  or  Interrupt  transportation 
of  water  and  other  materials  along  the  roots  attacked,  and  by  checking  root-tip 
growth  th^  lead  to  the  developm^it  of  new  lateral  roots  and  the  impoverish- 
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meat  and  esxhanstion  of  the  plant  This  becomes  yellowed,  and  easily  wilts  and 
dies  in  case  of  unusual  heat  or  dryness.  The  losses  observed  in  crop  returns  are 
said  to  be  due  to  the  impoverishment  of  the  plant,  (1)  by  stoppage  of  channels 
and  (2)  by  withdrawal  of  material  (a)  for  the  building  of  the  giant  cells  and 
of  the  lateral  roots  and  (b)  for  the  nourishment  of  the  parasites.  The  parasites 
are  thought  to  produce  on  entering  the  root  a  stimulation  which  occasions  the 
observed  abnormal  cell  development  The  giant  cells  are  thought  to  function 
somewhat  as  glands  or  nectaries,  producing  material  suitable  for  nourishment  of 
the  nematodes. 

▲verting  nematode  injury,  Kat^oEB  (Bl.  Zuckerriibenhau,  18  (1911),  No8. 
17,  pp.  294-900;  18,  pp.  SllSlS;  ahs.  in  Ztschr.  Landto.  Versuchaw.  Osterr.^  14 
(1911),  No.  12,  p.  1479). — This  is  a  preliminary  report  on  the  author's  study  of 
nematodes  on  sugar  beets  continued  for  4  years  and  not  yet  completed,  but 
from  which  the  following  conclusion  may,  in  his  opinion,  be  justly  drawn : 

Nematode  attack  is  favored  by  poverty  of  soil,  by  injurious  constituents 
therein,  and  by  attacks  of  other  parasites.  Two  plans  for  the  protection  of  the 
crop  are  indicated.  The  first,  which  aims  to  limit  increase  and  perpetuation  of 
the  infection,  consists  in  removing  all  such  weeds  and  offal  from  the  beets  as 
might  help  to  shelter  and  nourish  the  parasites.  The  second  plan,  which  aims  at 
destruction  of  the  parasites,  consists  in  the  employment  of  lime,  carbon  bisulphide 
etc.,  and  of  the  Kfihn  method  of  trap-plants.  It  is  believed  that  by  these  means 
the  injury  may  be  greatly  reduced,  ?f  not  entirely  prevented. 

A  new  method  for  combating  the  sereh  disease  of  sugar  cane,  T.  Valetozy, 
Jr.  (Teysmannia,  22  (1911),  Vo.  12,  pp,  767-772).— Attention  is  called  to  the 
occasional  resistance  of  certain  varieties  of  cane  to  this  disease,  and  the  probable 
value  of  breeding  experiments  to  fix  and  extend  these  forms  is  discussed. 

A  new  fruit  disease  of  eggplant,  J.  Hanzawa  (Trtms.  Sapporo  Nat.  Hist. 
Boc.,  S  (1909-10),  pp.  83-S7,  pi.  1). — ^A  description  is  given  of  Rhahdospcra 
melongeMB  n.  sp.,  a  fungus  that  sometimes  causes  a  severe  rotting  of  the  fmlt 
of  the  eggplant. 

Withertip  of  fruit  and  ornamental  trees,  E.  Voces  (Deut.  Landw.  Presse, 
39  (1912),  No.  24,  pp.  285,  286,  figs.  4).— An  account  is  given  of  a  disease  of 
twig  ends  of  cherry,  poplar,  and  other  trees,  resulting  in  their  speedy  death, 
while  neighboring  twigs  continue  to  appear  healthy.  Investigation  revealed 
the  presence  of  certain  fungi  in  the  affected  parts.  Of  these,  3,  described 
and  illustrated,  are  said  to  be  Nectria  ditissima,  Fusarium  toillkommi,  and 
MonUia  cinerea. 

Cement  dust  injury  to  fruit  trees,  P.  J.  Anderson  (Ahs.  in  Phytopathology, 
2  (1912),  No.  1,  p.  45). — ^An  investigation  has  been  begun  at  the  request  of  cer- 
tain fruit  growers  to  determine  the  effect  of  dust  from  cement  milla 

The  dust  was  found  to  contain  a  high  percentage  of  soluble  calcium  salt. 
This  dissolved  in  the  stigmatic  secretions  and  rendered  them  alkaline,  and 
pollen  would  not  germinate  in  the  alkaline  solution.  Artificial  tests  of  the 
pollen  of  cherries,  pears,  and  apples  gave  no  germination,  even  in  very  weak 
solutions  of  the  dust.  Further  tests  showed  that  there  was  no  germination 
even  when  the  calcium  was  not  in  an  alkaline  condition. 

Poliage  diseases  of  the  apple,  H.  S.  Reed,  J.  S.  Coolet,  and  J.  T.  Rogebs 
(Virginia  8ta.  Bui.  195,  pp.  23,  figs.  IS). — ^Thls  bulletin  is  based  on  experiments 
made  during  the  years  1910  and  1911,  the  diseases  investigated  being  the  frog- 
eye  leaf  spot,  cedar  rust,  and  apple  scab  as  a  foliage  disease. 

The  frog-eye  leaf  spot  is  said  to  be  widely  distributed  and  is  probably  due  to 
a  number  of  fungi  which  produce  similar  appearances  on  the  leaves.    The  varle- 
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tl68  Ben  Davis  and  Black  Twig  seem  more  subject  to  tills  trouble  than  others, 
York  Imperial  suffering  less  severely  and  Wlnesap  being  hardly  affected  at  all. 

During  the  seasons  of  1910  and  1911  spraying  experiments  for  the  control  of 
these  leaf  diseases  were  carried  on  in  a  number  of  places  In  Virginia  to  test  the 
value  of  different  fungicides,  the  times  of  application,  etc.  The  experiments 
showed  that  dilute  Ilme-sulphur  solution  is  as  effective  in  controlling  the  leaf 
spot  and  scab  as  standard  Bordeaux  mixture.  Where  the  scab  is  not  abundant 
the  first  spraying  should  be  made  immediately  after  the  falling  of  the  flowers, 
followed  by  a  second  and  third  application  at  intervals  of  from  15  to  20  days. 
Where  scab  is  abundant  an  additional  application  of  the  spraying  material 
should  be  made  Just  before  the  blossoms  open.  Bordeaux  mixture  appeared  to 
be  the  only  fungicide  which  was  successfully  used  for  combating  bitter  rot. 
For  this  purpose  3  applications  should  be  given  the  trees,  the  first  between  June 
20  and  July  1,  with  subsequent  sprayings  at  intervals  of  from  15  to  20  days. 
The  addition  of  iron  sulphate  to  lime-sulphur  or  Bordeaux  mixture  was  found 
to  increase  the  sticking  properties  of  the  fungicides  without  affecting  th<^r 
value  in  any  sense.  It  was  also  found  that  arsenate  of  lead  aside  from  being 
a  good  insecticide  had  some  value  as  a  fungicide. 

The  injury  to  the  foliage  attributed  to  spraying  mixtures  Is  sometimes  caused 
by  the  use  of  too  great  quantity  or  improperly  made  mixtures  It  was  found 
that  fruit  may  be  burned  with  lime-sulphur  if  sprayed  in  very  hot  weather. 
Tender  skinned  apples  were  affected  by  Bordeaux  mixture  in  a  similar  way  if 
sprayed  early  in  the  season.  The  danger  of  russeting  is  very  slight  2  months 
after  blooming  and  later.  Where  early  applications  of  the  fungicides  are  neces- 
sary the  authors  recommend  the  use  of  lime-sulphur  for  the  first  2  sprayings. 

Ezpeiixnents  on  the  simultaneous  treatment  for  the  control  of  downy 
and  iK>wdery  mildew,  G.  Mabthxi  (Separate  from  Affr-  Etneo,  1911,  No.  4, 
pp.  7). — ^The  results  of  experiments  for  the  combined  treatment  of  grapes  to 
control  the  downy  and  powdery  mildew  are  given.  The  vines  were  sprayed 
with  Bordeaux  mixture  to  which  was  added  an  alkaline  polysulphld,  Bordeaux 
mixture  followed  by  applications  of  sulphur,  and  a  proprietary  mixture  of 
copper  and  sulphur.  Three  applications  were  given  to  different  lots  of  over 
e,000  grapevines  in  the  experiment,  and  the  cheapest  and  most  efficient  fungi- 
cide was  the  Bordeaux  mixture  combined  with  the  alkaline  polysulphld. 

Invasion  of  Europe  by  the  American  gooseberry  mildew  and  oak  mildew, 
O.  KdCK  (Ztschr.  Pfianzenkrank.,  20  (1910),  No.  8,  pp.  452-455;  ahs.  in  Centht. 
Baki.  letc.^,  2.  Aht,  31  (1911),  No.  11-15,  p.  345). — This  continues  communica- 
tions by  the  author  on  this  subject  (E.  S.  R.,  22,  p.  748;  23,  p.  50;  24,  p.  747), 
giving  here  dates  and  places  of  first  appearance  or  early  appearances  of  each  of 
these  mildews  in  this  region. 

The  influence  of  Hemileia  vastatrlz  on  the  culture  of  coffee  in  Java, 
P.  S.  J.  CRAMpi  (Rev.  Agr.  Nouvelle-CaUdonie,  1911,  Nos.  12,  pp.  24-50;  IS, 
pp.  16-24). — ^An  account  is  given  of  H.  vastatrix  in  Java,  the  influence  it  has 
had  on  the  Arabian  coffee  production,  and  means  that  have  been  undertaken 
for  its  control. 

The  production  of  coffee  under  government  control  in  Java  has  fallen  from 
an  average  of  923,333  plculs  (123,111,100  lbs.)  In  the  5  years  from  1880  to  1885 
to  81,746  plculs  in  the  2  years  from  1906  to  1908,  due,  it  is  claimed,  to  the  dis- 
astrous invasion  of  the  fungus.  To  combat  the  disease,  spraying  and  the  grow- 
big  of  resistant  varieties  have  been  resorted  to.  Coffea  liherica,  C.  rohusta,  and 
other  species,  and  some  of  their  hybrids  appear  quite  resistant,  and  their  intro- 
duction has  been  successfully  accomplished.    Spraying  with  Bordeaux  mixture 
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has  b^en  followed  with  good  results  in  seed  beds  and  nurseries,  but  its  use  in 
the  plantation  is  thought  to  be  impracticable. 

The  author  comments  on  the  absence  of  this  fungus  in  American  coffee  rais- 
ing countries,  and  attributes  it  to  a  number  of  factors,  among  them  a  lack  of 
suitable  climatic  conditions,  natural  enemies  of  Hemilela  in  America,  and  the 
absence  of  suitable  host  species  on  which  the  alternate  generations  of  the  fuhlsas 
may  develop. 

^ury  to  pines  by  smelter  erases,  K.  Feist  {Arch,  Pharm,,  249  (1911), 
yo.  i,  pp.  7-9;  abs.  in  CentU.  Bakt  {etc.],  2.  AhU  S2  (1912),  No.  6-12,  p.  $51; 
Bot.  CentU.,  116  (1911),  No.  21,  p.  555).— This  is  an  account  of  the  author's 
investigation  of  the  changes  produced  in  the  foliage  of  pines  injured  by  ex- 
posure to  gases  evolved  in  the  smelting  of  slderite.  Oomparative  examination 
of  the  needles  of  sick  and  of  sound  pines  showed  that  the  percentage  of  ash  was 
considerably  increased  in  case  of  the  former.  There  was  also  a  notable  increase 
of  sulphuric  acid,  which  could  come  only  from  the  air,  while  the  alkalinity  of 
the  ash  itself  was  considerably  lowered. 

New  fungi  on  Japanese  beuuboos,  J.  Miyaks  and  K.  Haba.  (BoU  Mag. 
[Tokyo],  24  (1910),  No.  286,  pp.  SSlS^l;  ahs.  in  Centhl.  Bakt  [etc.],  2.  Aht., 
SI  (1911),  No.  11-15,  pp.  S21,  52^).— The  authors  give  the  results  of  their 
studies  on  a  number  of  fungi  of  which  the  following  appear  to  be  new: 
Lasiosphwria  cuJmorum,  Guignardia  bambusw,  Mycosphcerella  hamhuHfolia,  and 
Phmosphwria  bamhusw.    The  article  is  mainly  in  the  Japanese  language. 

The  importance  of  sanitation  in  the  control  of  certain  plant  diseases,  L.  R. 
JowES  (Aba.  in  Phytopathology,  2  (1912),  No.  1,  p.  ^5).— The  author  states  that 
while  fungicidal  sprays  must  continue  to  be  the  chief  reliance  in  combating 
many  plant  diseases,  more  attention  should  be  given  to  the  fundamental  sani- 
tary measures  to  secure  the  healthy  development  of  the  host  plants.  Recent 
experiments  in  Wisconsin  have  shown  this  to  be  essentially  true  with  certain 
diseases  of  crops  introduced  into  new  regions  for  trucking  and  canning.  These 
Include  the  cabbage  diseases,  especially  club  root,  blackleg,  and  yellows,  some 
pea  diseases,  the  bacterial  wilt  of  cucurbits^  and  crown  gall  of  nursery  plants. 

The  covering  power  of  the  precipitation  membranes  of  Bordeaux  mixture, 
B,  F.  LUTMAN  (Phytopathology,  2  (1912),  No.  1,  pp.  S2-41,  figs.  5).— A  study 
on  the  physical  properties  of  the  precipitate  of  Bordeaux  mixture  is  reported, 
in  which  an  attempt  was  made  to  measure  as  nearly  as  possible  the  actual 
area  of  the  precipitation  membrane  produced  by  copper  sulphate  solution  and 
lime  water,  or  milk  of  lime.  Six  formulas  were  used,  including  that  known  as 
Pickering's  Bordeaux  mixture. 

About  100  cc.  of  the  Bordeaux  mixtures  was  made  up,  1  cc.  diluted  with 
from  200  to  400  cc.  of  water,  and  }  cc.  of  this  dilution  placed  on  a  cover  glass 
and  allowed  to  dry,  after  which  the  membranes  were  examined  microscopically, 
drawn,  and  their  relative  area  measured.  It  was  found  that  increasing  the 
amount  of  copper  sulphate  and  lime  increases  the  area  of  precipitation  film 
produced. 

The  amount  of  precipitation  membrane,  as  shown  by  precipitation  in  hy- 
drometer Jars,  was  determined.  The  Pickering's  Bordeaux  showed  an  appar- 
ently large  amount  of  precipitate.  This  was  only  apparent,  however,  as  shown 
by  the  actual  measurements  which  were  given. 

In  conclusion  the  author  calls  attention  to  the  fact  that  bulk  for  bulk  the 
same  quantity  of  Pickering's  Bordeaux  mixture  does  not  have  the  same  cover- 
ing power  as  even  the  2} :  2i :  60  mixture.  On  the  other  hand,  for  the  amount 
of  material  used  it  produces  the  greatest  amount  of  film  area. 
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Heport  of  the  entomologist,  D.  T.  Pullawat  {Hawaii  8ta.  Rpt  1911,  pp. 
17-84,  fiffS'  4). — ^This  report  consists  principally  of  notes  on  insects  attacking 
legnminons  crops,  including  the  pigeon  pea  (Cajanua  indicus},  cowpea  (Vigna 
eotfang)^  Jack  bean  (Canavalia  ensiformis),  yelyet  beans  {Mucuna  pruriens)^ 
may  bean  {Olpcine  hispida),  peanut  {Arachi8  hypogwa),  sweet  clover  (MelilotUB 
officinalis)^  and  alfalfa  (Medicago  aativa),  especial  attention  having  been 
given  to  the  enemies  of  the  pigeon  pea. 

The  army  worm  (HeUophila  unipuncta)  sometimes  devastates  large  fields 
of  alfalfa  before  it  can  be  brought  under  control  by  its  natural  enemies,  and 
extensive  plantings  of  Jack  beans  have  been  made  waste  by  Spodoptera  mauri- 
tia^  another  common  army  worm.  The  foliage  of  legumes  is  often  badly  eaten 
by  certain  leaf-rollers,  Omiodes  manogona,  Amorbia  emigratella,  and  Archips 
po9tvittanu8,  and  by  the  looper,  PluHa  chalcites,  but  the  damage  they  inflict 
is  apparently  not  great  except  in  the  case  of  O.  monogona,  which,  so  far  as  is 
known,  feeds  exclusively  on  legumes.  It,  however,  is  subject  in  turn  to  the 
attacks  of  parasites  which  keep  it  fairly  well  in  check.  Lknnerium  J)lack1nirfU 
and  Chalcis  ohscurata  have  been  bred  from  O.  monogona.  The  plant  louse 
which  attacks  legumes  is  thought  to  be  Aphis  gossypii.  "The  larvee  of  the 
syrphid  fly,  Xanthogramma  grandicomis,  and  of  the  agromyzld,  Leucopis  nigri- 
oonUs,  also  prey  on  aphids  and  are  usually  found  where  aphids  are  abundant. 
.  .  .  The  cottony  cushion  or  fluted  scale,  Iccrya  purchasi,  which,  while  nor- 
mally controlled  by  Navius  cardinalis,  sometimes  becomes  very  abundant  and 
does  considerable  damage  before  the  ladybirds  become  numerous  enough  to 
clean  it  out  .  .  .  Mealy  bugs,  embracing  several  species,  infest  legumes,  nota- 
bly Pseudococcus  longispinus,  P,  citri,  P.  virgatvs,  and  P.  flamentosus,  but  do 
Uttle  apparent  damage  and  are  usually  controlled  by  their  parasites  and  pre- 
datora  The  first  3  species  have  been  noticed  on  pigeon  pea  and  the  last  more 
especially  on  clover.  The  flat  scale,  Saissetia  olew,  is  common  on  pigeon  pea 
and  crotalaria.  The  leaves  of  most  of  the  cultivated  legumes,  and  some  other 
plants  as  well,  are  mined  by  the  larvse  of  Agrom^za  dinUnuta.^^  It  is  thought 
tliat  this  miner  will  never  be  a  serious  pest  since  it  is  effectively  parasitized 
by  the  eulophids  Omphale  metalHcus  and  PedioUus  sp.  The  bean  pod  borer, 
a  caterpillar  of  the  common  butterfly  Lycwna  hwtica,  is  thought  to  be  the  most 
injurious  insect  attacking  legumes,  and  notes  on  its  life  history  are  presented. 

**  The  dry  pods  and  seeds  of  legumes  are  attacked  in  storehouses  and  some- 
wliat  in  the  field  by  certain  insects  which  habitually  feed  on  stored  products, 
notably  bruchid  weevils.  .  .  .  Bruchus  chinensis  and  B.  prosopis  have  be«i  bred 
ftom  seeds  of  the  pigeon  pea,  B.  chinensis  from  seeds  of  the  cowpea,  and  B. 
prosopis  and  Caryoborus  gonagra  from  seeds  of  keawe  (Prosopis  jiUiflora). 
The  ptinid  beetle  Catorama  mewicana  lias  been  bred  from  seed  of  the  velvet 
bean,  and  the  common  coffee  bean-weevil  (Arwcerus  fasoiculatus)  from  pigeon 
pea  seed  stored  and  in  the  field.'* 

The  minor  pests  observed  include  Trichothrips  nigricans,  which  is  abundant 
in  the  blossoms  of  the  pigeon  pea ;  XiphidUtm  varipenne,  which  sometimes  feeds 
on  legumes,  but  is  largely  carnivorous  in  habit;  a  red  spider  (Tetranychus  sp.), 
noticed  on  the  foliage;  and  bostrychids,  which  bore  the  broken  stems.  Ob- 
servations of  the  capsid  bug  Hyalopeplvs  peUuddus  failed  to  show  any 
predatory  inclination  as  previously  reported  to  be  the  case. 

Brief  notes  are  also  given  on  the  occurrence  and  habits  of  the  Mediterranean 
fruit  fly. 
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A  preliininary  study  of  Kentucky  localities  in  which  pellagra  is  prevalent, 
H.  Gasman  (Kentucky  8ta.  Bui.  159,  pp.  S-79,  pis.  27,  figs.  2^).— Within  the 
past  2  years  pellagra  has  attracted  attention  in  some  of  the  mountain  counties 
of  Kentucky  from  which  a  number  of  people  have  been  sent  to  the  state  asylum 
at  Lexington.  At  the  request  of  a  conference  of  medical  men  of  the  State  the 
author  visited  the  region  where  pellagra  is  prevalent  with  a  view  to  determin- 
ing whether  any  fly  occurs  there  that  might  convey  the  disease.  Several  days 
were  spent  at  Gorbin  in  the  latter  part  of  August  and  in  September,  and  at 
Pineville  in  October,  in  studying  the  localities  in  which  pellagrous  cases  are 
located  and  giving  special  attention  to  the  streams  in  the  region  as  breeding 
places  of  the  flies.  The  results  of  the  investigation  are  here  presaited  and  dis- 
cussed at  length  under  the  following  headings:  The  streams,  the  insects,  etc, 
found  in  the  streams,  including  Simulidse,  Chironomidie,  Culicids,  Tipulids, 
Tabanidse,  Hemiptera,  Coleoptera,  Trichoptera,  Neurqptera,  Ephemerida,  Odon- 
ata,  Plectoptera,  Arachnida,  Protozoa,  Crustacea,  Bryozoa  or  Polyzoa,  Vermes, 
MoUusQa,  fishes  and  amphibians,  also  vegetation  in  and  about  the  streams,  and 
bacteria. 

The  work  concludes  with  a  discussion  of  the  com  crops  along  the  streams,  the 
effect  of  moldy  com  on  stock,  and  the  presentation  of  Dr.  Sambon*s  theory  of 
the  transmission  of  pellagra  by  simulids. 

The  sand  flies  discussed  are  BimuUum  venuatum,  8.  pecuarum,  8.  picHpes,  8. 
meridionalej  and  8.  reptans.  The  author  states  that  he  has  not  at  any  time 
committed  himself  to  the  insect  theory  of  the  spread  of  pellagra,  is  not  satis- 
fied with  the  evid«ice»  and  in  this  bulletin  has  simply  presoited  facts  which 
may  bear  upon  the  problem. 

The  pear  thrips,  P.  J.  Pasbott  (New  York  State  8ta,  Bui,  SiS,  pp,  S-BS^ 
pl8.  5,  figs,  5).— This  is  a  report  of  investigations  of  Euthrips  pyri,  which,  as 
reported  in  the  account  previously  noted  (E.  S.  IL,  25,  p.  658),  has  become  the 
source  of  considerable  injury  to  fruit  at  points  in  the  Hudson  River  Vall^, 
as  well  as  in  Calif omia  (E.  S.  R.,  24,  p.  455). 

The  author  concludes  from  investigations  conducted  that  the  pest  has  been  a 
source  of  injury  in  the  Hudson  River  Vall^  for  a  period  of  some  5  yeara 
"The  most  severe  attack  of 'the  thrips  occurred  during  1910,  when  the  pear 
crop  in  many  orchards  was  much  reduced.  Besides  losses  in  yields  the  trees 
were  seriously  checked  by  injuries  to  leaf  buds  and  leaf  clusters ;  and  in  some 
orchards  the  season  was  much  advanced  before  the  trees  presented  normal  con- 
ditions of  growth.  The  productiveness  of  pear  orchards  during  1011  was  greater 
than  the  preceding  year,  but  blighting  of  blossom  clusters  was  general  and 
orchards  suffered  losses  in  yields  according  to  the  severity  of  the  attacks  by 
the  thrips." 

"  The  adult  insect  attacks  thedeveloping  buds,  which  checks  the  natural  growth, 
and  blossom  clusters  most  seriously  affected  eventually  fall.  The  deposlticm 
of  eggs  in  the  fruit  stems  weakens  the  stems,  causing  the  young  fruit  to  drop. 
The  quality  of  prunes  that  mature  may  also  be  impaired  by  the  feeding  of  the 
larvse  on  the  skin  of  the  fruit  causing  a  diseased  condition  known  as  '  scab.* 
The  Napoleon  Bigarreau  and  Black  Tartarian  cherries  and  Imperial  prune  are 
among  the  varieties  known  to  New  York  fruit  growers  that  are  attacked  by  the 
thripa  Almonds,  apricots,  and  peaches,  while  also  subject  to  injuries,  do  not 
usually  sustain  such  serious  losses  unless  the  thrips  are  very  numerous.*'  Dur- 
ing 1011  it  was  observed  in  New  York  chiefly  on  apples,  apricots,  cherries, 
peaches,  pears,  plums,  and  quinces.  "Apples  were  generally  infested  with  thrips, 
but  the  destruction  of  blossom  clusters  was  not  so  common  as  with  the  pears. 
In  spite  of  the  presence  of  large  numbers  of  the  thrips  in  the  buds  there  was 
usually  a  large  setting  of  apples.    While  all  of  the  leading  commercial  varieties 
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were  more  or  leas  Infested  by  the  thrips,  the  most  con^icuons  injuries  to  blos- 
Bom  and  leaf  clusters  during  the  past  season  were  observed  with  such  yarleties 
as  Astrachan,  Grayensteiu,  Mcintosh,  Ben  Davis,  and  Oldenburg.*' 

The  life  history  of  the  pest  Is  described,  together  with  technical  descriptions 
of  its  stages.  "  The  date  when  the  mature  insects  first  appeared  on  the  trees 
this  spring  was  not  obtained,  but  a  few  specimens  were  observed  on  April  26. 
They  seemed  to  be  most  numerous  and  destructive  from  April  28  through  the 
first  week  in  May.  With  the  falling  of  the  petals  from  May  11  to  May  14  the 
adults  became  less  numerous  on  pear  trees,  and  practically  disappeared  firom 
plantings  of  this  fruit  by  the  latter  part  of  the  month.  Oviposition  was  most 
active  during  the  last  few  days  of  April  and  up  to  the  middle  of  May.  The  first 
young  thripe  was  detected  on  May  0,  and  on  succeeding  days  larvae  emerged  in 
^rge  numbers^  being  very  conspicuous  in  the  calyx  basins  of  the  fruit  follow- 
ing blossoming.  The  latest  date  of  emergence  of  larvae  was  May  25.  The  young 
thrips  commenced  to  drop  to  the  ground  beneath  the  trees  on  Majr  17,  when 
several  of  them  were  caught  on  sheets  of  sticky  fly  paper." 

The  actual  range  of  distribution  in  New  York  has  not  been  ascertained. 
While  its  destructiveness  to  pear  orchards  has  attracted  the  attention  generally 
of  pear  growers  about  North  Germantown,  Qermantown,  and  Cheviot,  scattering 
numbers  of  the  insect  have  been  observed  on  pears  grovm  south  of  this  region, 
about  Tivoli,  to  the  north  about  Stuyvesant,  and  eastward  to  a  line  running 
between  Chatham,  Glaicoe  Mills^  and  Clermont  On  April  26  specimens  of  thrips 
were  found  at  Geneva  in  apple  buds,  which  plainly  showed  evidences  of  injury. 

The  author's  experiments  show  that  "the  period  for  effective  spraying  is 
during  the  time  when  the  buds  are  breaking  and  until  they  are  entirely  opened 
at  the  tips.  The  most  promising  spraying  mixtures  are  the  nlcotln  prepara- 
tions in  combination  with  kerosene  emulsion  or  soap.  Two  or  3  applications  on 
successive  days  during  the  past  year  largely  prevented  important  injuries  to 
pear  trees.  The  physical  features  of  the  locations  of  the  orchards,  such  as  the 
direction  and  elevation  of  the  slopes  of  the  land,  proximity  to  the  Hudson  River 
and  character  of  the  soil,  liave  a  marked  Influence  on  the  development  of  the 
buds  and  the  time  of  blossoming.  The  time  for  effective  spraying  will  therefore 
vary  with  individual  orchards." 

A  new  fruit  tree  enemy  in  New  York,  F.  H.  Hall  (New  York  State  8ta, 
Bui.  34s,  popular  ed.,  pp.  8,  fig.  1 ) . — ^A  popular  edition  of  the  above. 

The  grape  leaf -hopper  and  its  control,  F.  Z.  Habtzezx  {New  York  State 
8ia.  BtU.  S4h  PP'  29-43,  pis.  ^,  figs.  3). — This  paper  treats  of  Typhlocyha  comes, 
its  life  history  and  habits,  food  plants,  and  injury,  with  a  brief  report  of  experi- 
mental control  work,  conducted  in  continuation  of  that  previously  noted  (E.  S. 
R.,  24,  p.  751). 

This  important  enemy  of  the  grape  is*  said  to  have  been  on  the  increase  in 
Chautauqua  County  during  the  past  few  years.  It  "weakens  the  vines  by 
piercing  the  epidermis  of  the  underside  of  the  leaf  and  sucking  the  cell  sap,  thus 
injuring  the  cells  and  exposing  them,  to  the  drying  action  of  the  air.  This  injury 
results  in  a  decrease  in  the  amount  of  wood,  and  it  also  affects  the  quantity 
and  quality  of  the  fruit    Fruit  from  badly  infested  vines  is  poorly  ripened.'* 

**  Experiments  have  proven  that  a  spray  containing  0.02  per  cent  nlcotln  is 
the  most  effective  and  safest  contact  insecticide  for  the  control  of  the  grape 
leaf-hopper.  This  must  be  directed  against  the  nymphs,  which  are  hit  by  apply- 
ing the  spray  to  the  undersides  of  the  leaves. 

"  The  application  of  the  spray  for  this  Insect  can  be  done  by  the  usual  hand 
spraying  with  trailing  hose  or  by  an  automatic  leaf-hopper  sprayer  which  is 
described  in  this  bulletin.    This  latter  device  was  developed  during  the  past 
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season  and  It  lias  done  efficient  work.  With  high  pressure  and  proper  adjust- 
ment of  the  nozzles  the  insect  can  be  efficiently  controlled." 

Fightingr  leaf -hoppers  in  the  vineyard,  F.  H.  Hall  (New  York  Btate  Bta, 
Bui.  344,  popular  ed,,  pp.  8,  figs.  5). — A,  popular  edition  of  the  above. 

Bum  the  chinch  bug  in  winter  quarters,  T.  J.  Headlee  {Kansas  Bta.  Ore. 
19,  pp.  8,  flffs.  7). — ^This  circular  calls  attention  to  the  fiict  that  it  is  Impera- 
tively  necessary  for  the  farmer  to  determine  in  the  fall  whether  his  grasses 
are  harboring  a  dangerous  numb^  of  chinch  bugs,  and  to  the  importance  of 
burning  infested  grasses  late  in  the  fall  or  early  winter,  as  most  of  the  bugs 
not  killed  by  the  fire  perish  from  exposure. 

Records  made  of  the  ayerage  winter  mortality  in  different  types  of  cover  are 
as  follows:  Bunch  grass  66  per  cent;  big  bluestem  65  per  cent;  dry  pieces  of 
manure  98  per  cent;  Osage  oranges  09  per  cent;  rubbish,  leaves,  etc.,  99  per 
cent;  turnips  99  per  cent;  com  husks  and  stalks  *100  per  CBit;  and  Osage 
orange  tree  bark  100  per  cent 

The  great  value  of  winter  burning  was  demonstrated  in  the  f^U  of  1910  in  an 
area  of  25  square  miles  in  northern  Sumner  County.  **  During  the  months  of 
November  and  December,  1910,  a  rectangular  block,  3}  miles  wide  by  5  mile^ 
long,  was  stripped  of  its  chinch-bug  cover  by  fire  and  the  remaining  7}  square 
miles  were  more  or  less  completely  burned.  Although  the  burning  was  not  as 
close  as  was  desired,  the  average  length  of  the  stubble  being  1.5  in.,  whereas 
it  should  have  been  less  than  1  in.,  an  average  of  738  bugs  out  of  every  thousand 
present  when  the  firing  began  were  destroyed,  and  this  mortality  was  raised 
to  984  per  thousand  by  the  first  of  the  following  March." 

*'  From  the  time  the  bugs  appeared  in  the  wheat  in  the  spring,  as  an  average, 
they  were  from  6  to  20  times  more  numerous  in  the  unburned  district  than  in 
the  burned  sections.  .  .  .  The  yield  of  the  burned  area  averaged  about  2.1  bu. 
more  per  acre  than  that  of  the  unburned,  showing  that  a  saving  of  about  $7,000 
was  effected  in  wheat  alone.  Oats,  being  only  slightly  infested,  showed  little 
difference  in  yield.  In  the  burned  area  the  reduction  of  bugs  was  so  great 
that  no  corn  was  killed  at  harvest  time,  while  in  the  unburned  area  from  1  to 
40  rows  standing  adjacent  to  wheat  were  sucked  dry  and  completely  ruined.'* 

A  map  is  givBi  of  the  bumed  area  and  surrounding  territory. 

The  San  Jos6  scale  in  Missouri,  L.  Haseman  (Missouri  Sta,  Bui.  98,  pp. 
61-116,  figs.  16) . — ^This  is  a  general  account  of  the  San  Jos6  scale,  its  history  and 
introduction  into  Missouri,  provisions  for  its  control  in  Missouri,  present  dis- 
tribution in  the  State,  life  history  and  appearance,  development,  reproduction, 
period  of  larval  activity,  methods  of  spread,  food  plants,  injury,  natural  ene- 
mies, and  remedial  measures,  with  a  brief  report  of  control  experiments. 

The  scale  was  first  introduced  into  Missouri  between  1891  and  1894.  At  the 
present  time  infestations  have  been  located  in  one-third  of  the  counties  of  the 
State,  though  the  bulk  of  the  scale  is  confined  to  some  6  counties.  "The 
nurseries  of  the  State  so  far  as  examined  had  remained  apparently  free  of  the 
scale  until  1906,  but  since  then  slight  infestations  have  been  found  in  3  or  4 
small  local  nurseries  and  in  8  of  the  larger  ones,  but  in  each  case  it  has  been 
stamped  out.  ... 

"The  lime-sulphur  wash  is  by  f^r  the  cheapest  on  the  market,  and  when 
properly  prepared  and  applied  is  just  as  ^ective  for  the  control  of  the  scale 
as  any  of  the  other  washes,  besides  being  an  excellent  remedy  for  plant  lice 
and  having  fungicidal  properties.  ...  Of  the  4  miscible  oils  tested  it  is  impo9< 
sible  to  detect  any  difference  in  their  effect  upon  the  scale.  A  fall  and  spring 
application  of  either  of  them  at  a  strength  of  1:15  is  thoroughly  effective. 
They  should  not  be  used  at  a  greater  strength  except  when  only  one  application 
can  be  given,  when  1  gal.  of  oil  to  10  or  12  gal.  of  water  will  prove  effective. 
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They  Bhotild  neret  be  nsed  at  a  greater  dilntlon  than  1 :  15b  Sommer  Bpraying 
for  the  control  of  the  scale  with  any  of  the  washes  so  far  tested  is  imprac- 
ticable 

Papers  on  Insects  aflectlnir  Tesrstables.— The  imported  cabbacrs  webworm 
(Hellnla  undalls),  F.  H.  Ghittbnden  and  H.  O.  Mabsh  (U.  8.  Dept.  Affr,, 
Bur,  BfU.  Bvl,  109,  pt.  5.  pp.  2S-'J^,  figs.  4).— Since  1897  this  webworm  has  re- 
peatedly come  under  observation  as  a  pest  in  additional  States  and  Territories, 
namely,  in  Florida,  Mississippi,  North  Carolina,  Texas»  California,  and  Hawaii. 
the  reports  of  which  are  here  presented.  Technical  descriptions  of  its  stages 
are  givoi  in  connection  with  life  history  notes. 

A  total  of  296  eggs  is  recorded  as  deposited  by  a  single  f emala  At  a  t^npera- 
tore  of  from  80  to  84*  F.  the  eggs  hatched  3  days  after  deposition.  "  Besides 
cabbage,  turnips  and  beets,  collards,  cauliflower,  kale,  rutabaga,  radish,  kohl- 
rabi, mustard,  rape,  horse-radish  and  some  other  cultivated  plants,  such  as 
'Japanese  radish,'  are  subject  to  attack  and  injury.  Among  weeds  and  wild 
food  plants  are  the  common  sheperd's  purse  {Bursa  [Gapsella]  hursa-pastoris) , 
and  'pussl^'  or  'cutter's  grass,'  otherwise  purslane  (Portulaoa  oleracea)." 
The  natural  enemies  menti<Hied  include  2  tachinids  {SaM>rista  pyste  and  Plagi- 
prospherysa  sp.),  an  ichneumonid  (lAmneriwn  iilHator),  and  2  other  hymen- 
opterous  parasites,  namely,  Meteorus  vulgaris  and  Temelucha  (Porieon)  macer. 

Notes  on  the  occurrence  of  the  pest  in  Hawaii,  together  with  a  report  of 
remedial  experim^its  conducted  by  the  Junior  author,  follow,  together  with  a 
list  of  the  other  eaemies  of  cabbage  in  Hawaii. 

"At  Honolulu  eggs  have  been  observed  to  hatch  In  from  2  to  3  days.  .  .  . 
The  larvffi  usually  reach  maturity  in  firom  13  to  15  days.  They  then  leave  the 
plants,  burrow  slightly  beneath  the  surface  of  the  soil,  and  form  rather  frail 
cocoons  of  wd>bed-togethw  grains  of  earth,  within  which  they  pupate  within 
2  daya  .  .  .  The  adults  usually  issued  in  from  6  to  12  days  after  pupation.  .  .  . 
Four  generations  of  this  webworm  were  reared  in  an  insectary  at  Honolulu." 
One  female  lived  in  a  cage  for  10  days  and  deposited  236  eggs,  while  another 
lived  14  days  and  deposited  237  eggs. 

It  is  concluded  from  the  experiments  reported  that  arsenicals  can  not  be 
d^^wnded  upon  to  control  this  species  on  cabbaga  *'In  light  of  our  present 
knowledge,  the  best  methods  of  ccmtroUing  this  w^worm  consist  of  clean  cul- 
ture, the  screening  of  seed  beds,  and  thorough  cultivation.  The  necessity  of 
prompt  destruction  of  crop  remnants  and  the  employment  of  other  clean  cul- 
tural methods  can  not  be  too  strongly  emphasized.  ...  By  scre^iing  the 
seed  beds  it  is  possible  to  prevent  infestation  until  the  time  of  transplanting. 
Wlien  this  method  is  followed  it  is  advisable  to  leave  a  few  plants  exposed  near 
the  screened  beds  [as  traps].  .  .  .  Inasmuch  as  the  larva  of  this  species  pupate 
In  frail  cocoons  near  the  surface  of  the  soil,  it  is  possible  that  thorough  cultiva- 
tion would  crush  some  of  the  pup»  and  at  the  same  time  induce  a  more  vigorous 
growth  of  the  plants.'* 

A  bibliography  of  22  titles  is  appended. 

Papers  on  insects  affecting  vegetables. — A  little-known  cutworm  (Poro- 
sagrotis  vetusta),  F.  H.  Chittenden  (U.  S.  Dept.  Agr.,  Bur.  Bni.  Bui.  109, 
pt.  4,  PP'  Vf-^U  fif'  i)' — Beports  received  of  the  attack  of  this  pest  at  Southern 
Pines  and  Poplar  Branch,  N.  C,  and  Norfolk,  Shelton,  and  Churchland,  Va.,  in 
which  Tegetables,  berries,  and  field  crops  were  injured,  are  first  considered. 
Brief  descriptions  are  then  given  of  the  moth  and  larva ;  the  eggs  and  earlier 
stages  of  the  larva  have  not  been  observed.  Apanides  n.  sp.,  near  agroUdis, 
and  the  tachinid  fly  lAnncemya  pida  are  said  to  be  the  only  enemies  of  this 
Insect  that  are  known  at  the  presoit  time. 

At  Norfolk,  Vs.,  the  use  of  arsaiate  of  lead,  4  lb&  to  50  gal.  of  water,  gave 
good  results  in  combating  the  pest  on  parsley. 
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The  fruit  tree  leaf -roller  (Archips  ar^yrospila),  G.  W.  Hebbick  {New  York 
Cornell  8ta.  Bui.  31J,  pp.  279-292,  pU.  4,  figs.  5).— Aa  noted  In  a  previous  ac- 
count (E.  S.  R.,  26,  p.  758),  this  leaf -roller  sudd^ily  came  into  prominence  In. 
the  spring  of  1911  as  a  serious  pest  to  apples  and  a  minor  one  to  pears  in  New 
York  orchards. 

The  species  was  first  described  as  of  economic  importance  in  1869  when 
Packard  reported  it  as  attacking  the  cherry  tree,  but  eastern  growers  have 
been  comparatively  free  from  its  ravages.  It  has  been  bred  by  the  author 
from  larvse  ou  the  apple,  pear,  sweet  cherry,  wild  cherry,  black  walnut,  and 
mountain  ash.  At  Betbany  Center  the  larvee  were  found  in  abundance  on  plum, 
pear,  quince,  apple,  and  ch^ry  trees. 

*'  The  larvffi  appear  as  the  buds  are  bursting,  and  begin  to  attack  the  unfold- 
ing leaves.  They  bend  the  leaves  over  and  tie  them  together  with  silk.  Within 
this  sort  of  nest  the  larvie  live  and  eat  the  leaves.  As  soon  as  the  blooms*  appear 
the  larvse  begin  to  eat  off  the  blossom  stems  and  tie  them  together  with  silken 
threads,  along  with  the  leaves  surrounding  the  blossom  cluster.  This  wd>bing 
and  tying  together  of  the  blossom  clusters  is  a  most  pernicious  habit  because 
it  interferes  seriously  with  spraying  for  the  codling  moth.  In  one  Baldwin 
orchard  in  which  the  larv«  were  very  abundant,  the  blossom  clusters  were  so 
webbed  together  and  covered  over  with  silk,  dried  petals,  and  leaves  that  it 
was  almost  impossible  to  get  the  spray  mixture  into  the  calyx  cup.  As  soon 
as  the  young  apples  or  pears  begin  to  set  they  are  tied  together  with  silk,  while 
the  larvffi  live  inside  and  gnaw  cavities  into  the  sides  of  the  young  fruit  .  .  . 
In  New  York  orchards  during  the  past  season  a  very  large  number  of  pears 
and  apples  were  totally  destroyed  by  the  larvse,  and  many  others  were  seriously 
marred  and  deformed.  .  .  .  The  larvie  also  work  on  the  leaves,  rolling  them 
and  living  within  the  rolL  Here,  effectually  hidden,  they  feed  on  the  tender 
tissues  of  the  leaves." 

The  pest  undoubtedly  passes  the  winter  in  New  York  State  only  in  the  ^g 
stage,  one  generation  a  yeap  apparently  being  the  normal  habit  The  eggs  are 
laid  in  June  in  small  oval  convex  patches  on.  the  bark  of  the  smaller  twigs,  the 
major  number  being  deposited  during  the  middle  days  of  the  month.  The  eggs 
remain  on  the  trees  until  the  following  May,  or  a  period  of  more  than  10  months. 
In  1911,  eggs  hatched  as  early  as  May  4  and  were  fi>und  hatching  in  the  field  in 
abundance  on  May  9. 

"  When  the  larva  becomes  full-grown  it  spins  a  very  thin,  fiimsy  web  in  a 
rolled  leaf,  or  between  the  leaves  that  are  tied  together,  and  changes  to  a 
pupa.  ...  In  the  cages  in  the  insectary  the  pupal  stage  lasted  9  to  12  daya  .  .  . 
Our  records  during  the  season  of  1911  show  that  the  moths  were  emerging 
nearly  every  day  from  June  6  to  June  21,  with  the  latest  moth  appearing 
June  24.  .  .  .  It  is  evident  that  by  the  middle  of  June  the  moths  were  emerging 
in  greatest  numbers  and  that  they  were  almost  entirely  out  before  July." 

Four  species  of  hymenopterous  parasites  were  reared  from  larvte  and  pupae 
in  cages.  Many  primary  and  secondary  parasites  and  at  least  1  tertiary  parasite 
were  reared  in  the  field.  Pimpla  conquiHtor  was  the  parasite  reared  in  greatest 
numbers,  the  others  being  Amicroplus  sp.,  Phytodietus  vulgaris,  Bympiesus  i^., 
Pimpla  inquisitor,  Glypta  Hmplicipes,  and  Carcelia  nigropalpua. 

Methods  of  control  have  been  sununarized  by  the  author  as  follows :  "  We 
would  advise  a  thorough  drenching  of  the  trees  with  lime-sulphur  at  scale 
strengths  for  a  dormant  spraying  to  prevent  the  eggs  from  hatching,  provided 
one  is  going  to  spray  for  the  San  Jos6  scale  or  the  blister  mite;  we  are  not 
yet  ready  to  recommend  a  spraying  for  the  ^gs  of  the  leaf-roller  alone.  This 
application  should  be  made  as  late  as  possible  in  the  spring  before  the  buds 
burst    We  would  advise  a  thorough  spraying  with  arsenate  of  lead  at  the  rate 
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of  2i  to  3  lbs.  to  60  gal.  of  water,  before  the  buds  burst  but  while  they  are 
awdling  or  just  as  the  tips  begin  to  show  green,  and  again  before  the  flower 
buds  opoi.  These  applications  will  also  catch  the  bud-moth  larrse,  which  are 
serious  pests." 

The  report  concludes  with  brief  notes  on  2  closely  allied  species,  namely,  the 
oblique-banded  leaf-roller  (ArcMps  rosacecma)^  and  the  ugly-nest  leaf-roller 
(A.  ceraHvwikna).    A  partial  bibliography  consisting  of  41  titles  is  appended. 

The  alfalfa  gall  midge  (Asphondylia  mlki),  F.  M.  Webster  (17.  £f.  Dept, 
Agr.^  Bur.  Ent.  Circ.  147,  pp.  h  fiif*.  6), — ^This  circular  has  been  prepared  in 
order  to  direct  the  attention,  especially  of  alfalfa  growers  in  the  southwestern 
portion  of  the  country,  to  the  appearance  of  this  foreign  insect  in  the  United 
State&  It  can  not  be  predicted  at  the  presoit  time  what  injury  this  insect  will 
cause  in  the  United  States,  though  it  has  not  so  far  proved  destructive. 

Galls,  from  which  this  insect  was  afterward  reared,  were  first  found  in 
limited  numbers  at  Sacaton,  Ariz.,  in  June,  1909.  They  were  found  about 
Tempo  and  Phoeiix,  Ariz.,  in  June^  1911,  and  at  Tularosa,  N.  Mez.,  in  July  of 
the  same  year.  A  translation  is  given  of  the  original  descriptions  of  the  gall 
as  found  in  alfklfa  fields  in  the  vicinity  of  Vienna,  Austria. 

While  but  little  definite  information  has  been  gained  in  relation  to  the  pest, 
it  apparently  winters  in  the  pods.  So  far  as  now  known  its  breeding  season 
during  summer  is  rather  short,  as  it  has  not  been  noticed  earlier  than  late 
May  or  later  than  September.  The  source  of  its  entrance  into  this  country 
remains  obscure,  but  the  author  suggests  that  it  may  be  working  its  way 
from  Mexico  northward.  That  it  is  preyed  upon  extensively  by  parasitic  insects, 
although  the  parasites  are  all  new  to  science  and  have  never  been  described,  is 
thought  to  imply  a  rather  long  residence  in  this  country.  "The  indications 
are  that  it  is  spreading  over  the  alfalfa-growing  sections  of  the  extreme  South- 
west, but  it  does  not  necessarily  follow  from  this  that  it  will  prove  so  destrac- 
tive  as  have  many  other  insects  coming  to  us  from  across  the  Atlantic 
Ocean.  .  .  . 

**  Mowing  the  alfalfa  just  as  the  plants  are  coming  into  bloom  will  doubtless 
keep  the  numbers  of  the  midge  much  reduced,  as  this  method  tends  to  prevent 
development,  and,  therefore,  to  curtail  increase  in  numbers." 

Papers  on  insects  affecting  vegetables. — ^Arsenite  of  zinc  and  lead  chro- 
mate  as  remedies  against  the  Colorado  potato  beetle,  F.  A.  Johnston  ( U,  8. 
Dept.  Agr.,  Bur.  Ent.  But.  109,  pt.  5,  pp.  55-56).— This  is  a  report  of  a  series 
of  experiments  conducted  in  cooperation  with  the  Virginia  Truck  Experiment 
Station  Ln  which  the  insecticidal  value  of  arsenite  of  zinc  and  of  lead  chromate 
was  compared  with  that  of  other  arsenicals. 

"  The  results  obtained*  from  the  use  of  lead  chromate  were  very  unsatisfac- 
tory as  compared  with  those  in  the  case  of  other  insecticides  used.  The  lead 
chromate  employed  was  in  the  form  of  a  powder,  and  great  difficulty  was  experi- 
enced in  making  it  mix  well  with  water,  it  having  a  tendency  to  settle  quite 
rapidly,  requiring  constant  agitation  to  keep  it  in  solution.  It  adhered  well 
to  the  foliage,  and  its  color  stood  out  quite  prominently  in  contrast  to  the  other 
plats.  However,  the  young  larvse  seemed  to  be  able  to  feed  on  plants  that  were 
thoroughly  covered  with  the  material  without  receiving  much  injury. 

**  The  arsoiite  of  zinc  employed  was  also  in  the  powdered  form.  It  is  much 
lighter  than  lead  chromate  and  remains  in  suspension  in  water  much  better. 
It  adheres  to  the  foliage  very  well  and  does  not,  so  far  as  could  be  observed, 
bom  or  Injure  the  plants  in  any  way."  In  experiments  with  arsenite  of  zinc  at 
the  rate  of  1,  1},  and  2  lbs.,  respectively,  to  50  gal.  of  water,  by  far  the  best 
results  were  obtained  where  2  Iba  of  the  arsenite  was  used.    "  Without  doubt 
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an  even  greater  amount  of  the  arsenical  might  be  used  without  injury  to  the 
plants  and  with  correq;K>ndlngly  greater  efficiency  in  killing  the  beetles.'* 

Papers  on  cereal  and  forage  insects.— The  so-called  ''  curlew  bu^  ''  (Sphe- 
nophorus  callosnsX  F.  AT.  'Webstbs  (U.  8.  Dept,  Agr.,  Bur.  Eni.  Bui.  95,  pt. 
4f  pp.  5S-T1,  pU.  4,  fig9.  6). — ^This  is  a  summarised  account  of  the  presoit 
knowledge  of  8.  callo9us  and  includes  Information  received  from  correspondence 
and  recent  studies  by  agents  of  the  bureau. 

This  beetle  was  first  described  by  Olivier  in  1807  from  "  Carolina."  Bureau 
notes  here  pres«ited«  dating  from  1880  to  the  present  tlme»  show  it  to  have  been 
the  source  of  injury  at  various  points  in  Virginia,  North  and  South  Carolina, 
Georgia,  Oklahoma,  and  New  Mexico.  It  seems  to  center  In  point  of  abundance 
in  eastern  North  Carolina,  eztaKling  southward  to  southern  Florida,  north- 
ward to  Maryland,  thence  northwest  to  northwestern  Illinois,  southwest  to 
extreme  southeastern  Arizona  and  northern  Mexico,  and  eastward  to  the  Gulf 
coast  It  is  essentially  a  lowland  form  as  its  food  plants  clearly  indicatOp 
swamp  and  other  low-lying  lands  being  particularly  subject  to  attack. 

In  addition  to  the  cultivated  food  plants,  com,  rice,  and  peanuts,  the  species 
has  been  found  to  feed  upon  Cyperus  strigosus,  C.  vulpiwMea,  C.  esculentus, 
C.  rotundatus,  C.  ewaltatua,  Tripsacum  dactyloideSf  Panicum  capiUare,  and 
Carew  frankU. 

Life  history  notes  are  given,  together  with  descriptions  of  the  egg,  larva, 
pupa,  and  adult  The  egg  period  was  found  to  vary  from  4  to  6  days  in  June 
and  July  and  from  6  to  8  days  in  September.  In  one  case  68  eggs  were  secured 
from  one  female.  In  North  Carolina  the  eggs  appeared  to  be  deposited  from 
June  1  to  September  20,  or  during  a  period  of  approximately  4  months.  The 
eggs  are  placed  in  the  com  plant  above  the  roots.  Upon  hatching  the  larva 
works  downward,  through  the  coiter  of  the  lower  stem  and  into  the  main  root 
or  taproot  and,  unless  this  is  oitirely  eaten  away,  probably  finishes  its  develop- 
ment there.  While  the  insect  is  not  aquatic,  it  is  capable  of  living  and  develop- 
ing on  submerged  plants  without  suffering  material  inconvenience  therefronu 
In  cornfields  it  is  often  found  working  several  inches  below  the  surface  of  soil 
thoroughly  saturated  with  water.  While  the  com  is  injured  by  adults  and 
larvse,  attacks  by  the  latter  are  by  f^r  the  most  &tal  to  the  plant 

Studies  conducted  at  Wellington,  Kans.,  show  that  the  larval  stage  may 
occupy  from  37  to  41  days.  The  adult  beetle  is  reported  to  have  issued  S^>- 
tember  1  from  a  larva  which  transformed  to  a  pupa  August  22.  **  The  adults 
evidently  hibernate  to  some  extent  in  com  in  the  chamb»  in  which  they  have 
developed,  but  seemingly  lower  down  than  in  the  case  of  8.  maidis.  .  .  . 
The  numbers  found,  however,  were  far  too  limited  to  indicate  that  this  can  be 
trae  of  even  the  majority,  the  others  probably  wintering  over  either  in  or  near 
the  surface  of  the  ground.  .  .  .  The  beetles  probably  come  forth  from  their 
hibernation  quarters  quite  early  in  spring,  as  soon  as  the  ground  has  be- 
come permanently  warm  from  the  spring  temperature.  •  .  .  They  evidently 
feed  for  a  considerable  time  by  puncturing  the  lower  part  of  the  stems  of  the 
plants.  These  punctures  are  quite  different  from  the  egg  punctures,  and  the 
effect  is  often  not  so  fatal  as  that  occasioned  by  the  downward  burrowing  of  the 
larva.  These  punctures  are  usually  made  about  or  a  little  below  the  surface 
of  the  ground,  the  beetle  evidently  searching  for  a  point  where  the  stem  is 
tender  and  succulent  If  the  punctures  are  made  lower  down  on  the  plant  just 
above  the  root,  the  result  is  a  throwing  up  of  a  number  of  tillers  or  suckers 
from  the  roots,  the  main  stem  Itself  having  a  stalky  appearance,  with  the  re- 
sult that  no  ears  are  produced." 

An  instance  has  come  to  notice  which  seems  to  indicate  that  the  beetles  can 
survive  not  only  in  fresh  water  but  also  in  salt  water.    The  author's  attention 
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was  called  to  the  fact  that  where  com  had  followed  cotton  crops  no  damage  was 
apparent  but  where  the  preceding  crop  had  been  com,  the  damage  was  In 
many  cases  very  severe,  often  resulting  in  a  total  loss  of  the  crop. 

The  night  hawk  (ChordeUes  acutipennis  texensia)  and  the  predaceous  mag- 
gots of  the  robber  fly  Brow  lateralU  are  mentioned  as  natural  enemies  of  this 
beetle  It  appears  evident  that  the  beetles  winter  in  the  fields  where  they 
develop  and  that  crop  rotation  is  effective  in  preventing  serious  injury. 

Progress  and  prosi>ects  of  tick  eradication,  C.  Cubtioe  {U.  8,  Dept,  Affr,, 
Bur.  Anim.  Indus.  Rpt.  1910,  pp.  255-265,  fig.  1;  Circ.  187,  pp.  255-265,  fig.  i).— 
In  this  paper  the  author  briefly  discusses  the  beginning  of  tick  eradication,  the 
results  of  S-years'  work,  obstacles  to  progress,  reasons  for  tick  eradication,  and 
proq)ects  for  the  future. 

In  summarizing  the  eradication  work  it  is  stated  that  at  the  time  of  writing 
"there  have  been* freed  of  ticks  and  released  from  quarantine  127  counties  and 
parts  of  20  counties  out  of  929  originally  infected;  90  are  in  varying  degrees 
of  disinfection.  Over  one-seventh  of  the  counties  have  been  cleaned,  and  over 
one-fifth  of  all  the  originally  infected  counties  have  been  worked  in.  About 
one-tenth  of  the  counties  now  infected  are  being  worked  in  and  are  partially 
dean." 

The  use  of  arsenical  dips  In  tick  eradication,  R  H.  Bansom  and  H.  W. 
Okaybiix  {U,  8.  Dept.  Agr.,  Bur.  AMm.  Indus.  Rpt.  1910,  pp.  267-^84,  pis,  6, 
fig.  1). — ^This  paper  is  based  upon  the  investigations  previousQy  noted  (E.  S.  R., 
27,  p.  84). 

A  new  leakage  guge,  C.  W.  Woodwobth  {California  Bta,  Circ.  75,  pp.  15, 
figs.  8). — ^This  is  the  sixth  of  the  author's  papers  on  fumigation  studies  (E.  S. 
R,  26,  p.  5ei). 

A  new  method  of  determining  the  leakage  in  fumigation  work,  through  the 
use  of  a  leakage  gage  which  the  author  has  invented,  is  here  described.  This 
new  gage  consists  of  a  tent  clamp  and  a  set  of  8  tul)es^  1  of  brass  ending  in 
a  nipple  for  attaching  a  rubber  mouthpiece,  and  the  other  2  of  glass,  along 
1  of  which  is  a  scale  so  graduated  as  to  show  the  percentage  of  leakage^  and 
a  small  glass  chamber  of  water  with  which  the  3  tubes  communicatew  The 
graduated  tube  is  closed  at  the  top  but  has  a  passage  to  the  clamp  ring  which 
allows  air  to  pass  through  the  tent  cloth.  The  other  glass  tube  is  open  at 
the  top. 

The  method  of  determining  leakage  is  as  follows :  The  glass  chamber  is  filled 
partly  full  of  water  and  a  double  thickness  of  the  tent  is  clamped  into  the  clamp 
ring,  the  tester  blows  gently  through  the  rubber  mouthpiece  on  the  brass  tube 
until  the  water  rises  to  the  top  of  the  open  glass  tube,  then  the  percentage  of 
leakage  is  read  on  the  scale  where  the  top  of  the  water  column  reaches  in  the 
closed  glass  tube. 

The  theory  upon  which  most  methods  of  measuring  leakage  is  based  is  that 
the  rates  of  leakage  of  gas  through  different  pieces  of  cloth  will  show  approxi- 
mately the  same  difference  that  is  found  between  the  rates  of  flow  of  air 
through  these  cloths  when  it  is  forced  through  under  the  same  pressure.  The 
method  used  in  this  apparatus  is  to  measure  the  resistance  to  the  passage  of 
air  presented  by  the  cloth  to  be  tested  as  compared  with  an  opening  of  a  known 
sixe.  The  scale  is  graduated  between  0  and  100  per  cent  leakage  by  testing  in 
the  gage  a  series  of  metal  disks  containing  holes  of  different  known  area  and 
determining  the  ratio  of  their  areas  to  the  area  of  the  clamp  ring. 

Pressure  gages  for  determining  leakage  were  found  to  be  more  practical  than 
volume  gages,  a  test  tube  gage  being  the  simplest  form  of  pressure  gage.  A 
suction  gage,  which  was  the  most  satisfactory  form  used  in  the  laboratory, 
requires  a  special  form  of  regulating  clamp.    The  use  of  a  tester  enables  one 
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to  be  sure  of  the  proper  adjustment  of  the  instrument.  A  combined  instrument, 
containing  both  tent  clamp  and  gage,  Is  recommended  for  field  work. 

Leakage  through  the  weave  of  the  doth  was  found  to  be  much  more  Important 
than  that  through  visible  holes. 

Other  phases  discussed  are  the  method  of  stating  leakage  and  leakage  in 
torn  tents. 

FOODS— HmCAN  UDTRITIOIT. 

Economic  results  of  cold  storage,  James  Wilson  (U.  8.  Dept  Agr.  Rpts. 
1911,  pp.  25-S4)' — ^A  special  investigation  was  undertaken  by  this  Department, 
in  which  detailed  information  regarding  the  cold  storage  industry  was  collected 
by  means  of  schedules  submitted  to  the  cold  storage  warehousemen,  and  prices 
were  compiled  from  the  literature  of  the  subject  for  the  last  30  years.  The 
particular  object  was  to  secure  data  regarding  fluctuations  in  prices  before  cold 
storage  existed  or  was  of  considerable  importance,  and  to  compare  such  data 
with  fluctuations  in  recent  years  during  which  the  business  has  grown  to  large 
proportions.  On  the  basis  of  the  information  collected,  such  questions  are 
considered  as  the  length  of  time  commodities  remain  in  storage,  the  principal 
months  when  they  are  received,  the  percentage  held  for  longer  than  a  year,  the 
average  length  and  the  costs  of  storage,  the  tendency  to  uniformity  of  prices 
throughout  the  year,  speculation,  and  stored  goods  as  a  percentage  of  con- 
sumption. 

In  1910-11,  47  per  cent  of  the  fresh  beef  placed  in  cold  storage  during  the 
year  was  received  during  September,  October,  and  November;  similarly,  59.8 
per  cent  of  the  fresh  mutton  was  received  during  August,  September,  and 
October ;  59.2  per  cent  of  the  dressed  poultry  during  November,  December,  and 
January;  70  per  cent  of  the  butter  during  June,  July,  and  August;  and  79.4 
per  cent  of  the  eggs  during  April,  May,  and  June.  As  regards  delivery,  "the 
Important  observation  to  be  made  is  that  the  receipts  into  cold  storage  are 
entirely  or  very  nearly  exhausted  by  the  deliveries  within  10  months." 

With  respect  to  costs  of  storage,  "  it  is  evident  that  as  the  time  of  storage 
lengthens,  the  costs  and  their  percentage  of  the  wholesale  price  must  be  multi- 
plied by  the  number  of  months.  If  the  storage  is  for  15  months,  for  Instance* 
the  cost  per  pound  ranges  from  5.273  cts.  for  fresh  mutton  to  8.572  cts.  for 
butter,  and  is  8.898  cts.  per  dozen  for  eggs ;  the  costs  for  15  months  range  from 
36.5  per  cent  of  the  wholesale  price  in  the  case  of  butter  to  57 J5  per  cent  in  the 
case  of  fresh  mutton.  For  the  average  length  of  time  in  cold  storage,  as 
ascertained  in  this  investigation,  the  actual  costs  are  for  fresh  beef,  0.997  ct. 
per  pound ;  fresh  mutton,  1.564  cts.  per  pound ;  fresh  pork,  0.35  ct  per  pound ; 
for  poultry,  1.079  cts.  per  pound;  for  butter,  2.532  cts.  per  pound;  for  eggs, 
3.505  cts.  a  dozen.  The  costs  of  storage  for  the  average  length  of  time  are  7.9 
per  cent  of  the  wholesale  price  for  fresh  beef;  17.1  per  cent  for  fresh  mutton; 
8.2  per  cent  for  fresh  pork ;  6.8  per  cent  for  poultry ;  10.8  per  cent  for  butter ; 
and  18  per  cent  for  eggs.  Approximately,  the  wholesale  prices  of  the  com- 
modities mentioned  are  increased  by  cold  storage  to  the  extent  of  the  percent- 
ages Just  given." 

Cold  storage  has  influenced  considerably  the  relative  monthly  consumption 
of  commodities  and  has  made  it  more  even  throughout  the  year.  **  There  has 
also  been  a  change  in  relative  monthly  prices,  due  to  cold  storage.  In  the  case 
of  eggs  the  relative  price  has  increased  in  the  season  of  natural  plenty  and 
diminished  in  the  period  of  natural  scarcity.  ...  In  the  cases  of  both  butter 
and  eggs  the  annual  price  level  has  been  raised  by  cold  storage,  for  a  reason 
apart  from  the  costs." 
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With  respect  to  the  tendency  to  uniform  prices  throughout  the  year,  an  ex- 
aminatioa  of  the  data  collected  regarding  the  range  of  prices  indicates  "a 
tendency  toward  uniformity  of  prices  with  regard  to  butter,  eggs,  poultry,  and 
freflb  mutton,  and  a  tendency  away  from  uniformity  with  regard  to  fresh  beef 
and  fresh  pork." 

With  regard  to  the  extent  of  the  cold  storage  enterprise,  the  report  points  out 
that  "  this  business  of  storing  foods  has  grown  to  such  proportions  tliat  con- 
sumers have  a  rightful  concern  with  its  management  for  economic  as  well  as 
sanitary  reasons.  From  the  returns  made  to  this  jyej?SiTtment  by  the  cold-storage 
warehousemen,  it  is  inferable  that  the  fresh  beef,  fresh  mutton,  fresh  pork, 
poultry,  butter,  eggs,  and  flsh  received  into  cold  storage  in  a  year  amounts  to  a 
weight  of  at  least  1,000,000,000  pounds  and  very  likely  to  a  quarter  of  a  billion 
more.  The  eggs  received  into  storage  In  a  year  are  approximately  13i  per  cent 
of  the  farm  productions;  the  fresh  beef  is  over  3  per  cent  of  the  census  com- 
mercial slaughter  of  cattle ;  mutton  over  4  per  cent  of  that  slaughter  of  sheep 
and  lambs;  fresh  pork  111  per  cent  of  that  slaughter  of  hogs;  and  butter  25 
per  cent  of  the  creamery  production." 

From  the  investigation  as  a  whole,  the  following  recommendation  is  made  with 
reference  to  publicity :  "  This  is  no  indictment  of  the  men  who  keep  foods  in  cold 
storage  except  in  so  far  as  they  sometimes  speculate,  nor  need  they  be  indicted 
for  offenses  in  order  that  the  public  economic  interest  in  their  business  may  be 
made  to  appear.  .  .  .  The  man  who  places  food  in  cold  storage  is  somewhat  in 
the  situation  of  the  man  who  forestalls  the  market.  He  may  not  attempt  to  do 
80,  but  the  power  may  be  a  temptation. 

''The  affairs  of  such  a  business  as  this  should  have  publicity.  The  public 
ought  to  know  how  much  goods  are  in  storage  from  month  to  month  and  what 
the  movements  of  receipts  and  deliveries  are. 

**  The  food  warehousemen  should  be  required  to  send  to  Washington  monthly 
reports  containing  the  desired  information.  Here  these  reports  could  be 
promptly  aggregated  and  the  results  could  be  given  to  the  public  on  a  previously 
announced  day  of  the  month,  somewhat  as  the  crop  reports  are." 

An  inquiry  into  the  cost  of  livlnsr  in  Australia,  1910-11,  G.  H.  Knibbs 
{Noted  in  Jour.  Soc.  Statis,  Paris,  53  (1912),  No.  3,  p.  ^65).— Statistics  regard- 
ing the  expenditures  of  212  Australian  families  with  an  average  income  of 
$100  per  month  are  here  summarized.  The  weekly  expenditures  for  food  for 
Individuals  of  different  age  and  sex  are  found  to  stand  in  practically  the  same 
proportion  to  each  other  as  the  figures  given  by  Atwater  to  represent  the  rela- 
tive nutritive  demands  of  individuals  of  different  age  and  sex. 

[Food  analyses  and  other  pure  food  and  dru^  topics],  E.  F.  IiADD  and- 
Alma  K.  Johnson  (North  Dakota  8ta.  Spec.  Bui,  2  {X912),  Nos.  2,  pp.  17-32; 
3,  pp.  33-48). — ^The  first  of  these  bulletins  contains  data  regarding  the  registra- 
tion of  beverages,  the  examination  of  crackers,  biscuits,  and  similar  goods,  mis- 
cellaneous food  products,  and  proprietary  articles,  and  a  discussion  of  a  number 
of  matters  relating  to  pure  foods. 

The  second  bulletin  contains  some  data  regarding  the  registration  of  bever- 
ages, the  examination  of  kippered  herrings  from  a  corroded  can  with  reference 
to  the  tin,  lead,  and  zinc  present,  analyses  of  "  crlsco,"  a  commercial  fat,  and 
canned  goods,  the  examination  of  miscellaneous  food  products,  and  analyses  of 
waters. 

A  paper  by  T.  Sanderson  reports  a  comparison  of  the  milling  quality  of 
samples  of  hard  red  spring  wheat  and  hard  red  winter  wheat  The  data  showed 
that  from  a  milling  standpoint  the  winter  wheat  is  suimrior  to  the  spring  wheat 
and  produces  the  largest  amount  of  flour  per  bushel,  with  the  smallest  loss  in 
milling.    The  2  types  of  wheat,  it  is  noted,  are  very  similar  in  their  general 
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characteristics!  so  much  so  that  they  require  about  the  same  treatmoit  during 
tempering  and  milling.    The  growing  of  some  winter  wheat  is  recommended. 

A  comparative  test  is  also  reported  of  the  bakingifstrength  of  northern  grown 
hard  red  winter  wheat  and  hard  red  spring  wheat  The  results  showed  that 
the  spring  wheat  produced  a  bread  slightly  superior  as  regards  absorption, 
baking  strength,  color,  texture,  and  protein  content  of  wheat  and  flour,  the 
greatest  dlffer^ices  being  with  respect  to  baking  str^igth  (loaf  Tolume)  and 
protein  content  The  results  as  a  whole  are  not  regarded  as  unfavorable  to  the 
winter  wheats. 

The  bulletin  also  reports  a  test  by  R.  R  Remington  on  the  immersion  refirac- 
tometer  as  a  rapid  means  of  approximating  the  solids  in  vinegar  (see  page  112), 
and  discusses  miscellaneous  pure  food  topics. 

Studies  on  wheat  flour. — ^I,  Influence  of  the  concentration  of  hydrogen 
ions  on  the  baking  value  of  flour,  H.  Jbbseit-Hansen  {Compt.  Rend,  Lab. 
Carlsherg,  10  {1911) y  No.  i,  pp.  170-206,  dgms,  -i).— The  well  known  fact  that 
the  acid  content  of  flour  exerts  an  influence,  not  only  on  the  specific  gravity  of 
bread  but  even  more  on  Its  general  quality,  led  the  author  to  the  conclusion 
that  there  exists  an  optimal  concentration  of  hydrogen  ions  for  the  baking  value 
of  flour  in  general,  or,  in  any  case,  that  such  concentration  is  capable  of  explain- 
ing the  different  properties  which  make  up  the  baking  value  of 'flour.  To  test 
this  theory,  he  conducted  a  series  of  baking  tests  with  different  flours,  the  con- 
clusions being  drawn  from  the  average  for  12  loaves  in  each  case.  The  work  is 
not  yet  complete,  but  on  the  basis  of  that  accomplished,  the  author  presoits  the 
fbllowing  conclusions: 

The  optimal  concentration  corresponds  approximately  to  the  expanding  of 
hydrogen  ions  ph==5.  For  the  flne  flours  it  is  slightly  higher;  for  the  poorer 
varieties  slightly  lower. 

Of  the  different  milling  products  from  the  same  grain,  the  finest  flour,  that  is, 
that  coming  from  the  central  portion  of  the  grain,  presents  the  greatest  add,  or 
the  greatest  concentration  of  hydrogen  ions,  while  the  bran,  which  is  the  least 
acid,  presents  the  least  concentration  of  hydrogen  ions. 

The  various  artificial  methods  of  improving  the  baking  quality  of  flour  which 
have  been  advanced  recently  have  practically  no  other  effect  than  that  of 
increasing  the  concentration  of  hydrogen  ions  in  the  dough. 

Measuring  the  gluten  extracted  by  washing  is  deemed  of  no  value  in  deter- 
mining the  baking  value  of  a  flour. 

The  proteins  of  rice,  S.  Kajiusa  (Bia-Chem,  Jour.,  6  (1&12),  No,  2,  pp. 
171-181). — The  article  reports  unflnished  studies  on  the  proteins  of  rice,  from 
which  the  following  conclusions  are  drawn : 

"  The  proteins  of  '  white  rice,'  as  used  for  dietary  purposes  in  Japan,  consist 
only  to  the  smallest  extent  of  albumins  and  globulins.  The  amount  of  alcohol- 
soluble  protein  is  practically  negligible,  thus  distinguishing  rice  sharply  from  all 
other  cereals  hitherto  Investigated.  The  main  protein  of  rice,  oryzenin,  belongs 
tc  the  glutelin  class  (proteins  soluble  in  dilute  alkali).  In  its  nitrogen  partition 
It  differs  from  wheat  glutenin  (the  only  other  glutelin  so  far  studied)  very 
considerably." 

The  toxicity  of  caifein— ^m  experimental  study  on  different  species  of 
animals,  W.  Salant  and  J.  B.  Rieoes  {U,  8.  Dept.  Agr,,  Bur.  Chem,  Bui,  U8, 
pp.  98). — ^The  results  are  reported  of  an  extended  experimental  study  with 
rabbits,  guinea  pigs,  cats,  and  dogs  of  the  toxicity  of  caffeln  administered  by 
mouth,  by  subcutaneous  injection,  and  injection  in  other  waya  There  is  also 
a  historical  review  of  the  literature  of  the  toxicity  of  caffeln  and  a  bibliography. 

The  report  is  the  first  of  a  proposed  series,  and  it  is  pointed  out  that  the 
conclusions  are  in  some  particulars  to  be  regarded  as  tentative. 
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Quotations  from  the  authors'  summary  follow : 

"The  toxicity  of  caffein  in  the  rabbit  varies  with  the  mode  of  its  adminis- 
tration, being  least  when  given  by  mouth  and  greatest  by  intravenous  admin- 
istration. The  toxicity  is  from  15  to  20  per  cent  greater  by  subcutaneous 
injections  than  by  mouth,  but  is  about  half  of  that  when  injected  into  the 
peritoneal  cavity.  .  .  . 

"  The  resistance  of  the  guinea  pig  to  caffein,  as  of  the  rabbit,  is  greatest  when 
given  by  mouth.  .  .  .  The  adult  cat  is  less  resistant  than  th»  guinea  pig  or 
rabbit  to  caffein.  .  .  .  The  minimum  fatal  dose  for  dogs  was  found  to  be  the 
same  by  mouth  as  by  subcutaneous  injection  and  is  almost  the  same  as  for  the 
cat.  The  toxicity  of  caffein  varies  in  the  guinea  pig  according  to  season  of  the 
year. 

"Age  is  likewise  a  factor  in  the  toxicity  of  caffein,  young  animals  being  more 
resistant  than  the  full-grown  and  older  animals ;  this  was  shown  in  experiments 
on  rabbits,  cats,  and  dogs.  The  symptoms  of  caffein  poisoning  also  were  dif- 
ferent in  puppies  and  in  full-grown  dogs.  Different  diets,  such  ns  carrots  and 
oats,  did  not  influence  the  resistance  of  rabbits  and  guinea  pigs  to  caffein.  Low 
protein  diet  tends  to  decrease  resistance  to  caffein  in  dogs.  Young  growing  dogs 
are  less  resistant  to  caffein  on  a  meat  than  on  a  milk  diet.  Caffein  is  not 
cumulative  in  the  rabbit  or  dog,  even  if  administered  for  a  considerable  length 
of  time.  Some  degree  of  tolerance  may  be  induced  in  the  rabbit  under  certain 
conditions,  but  not  in  dogs  under  the  conditions  of  the  experiments  made  in 
this  InveBtigation.  .  .  .  The  toxicity  of  caffein  is  probably  increased  under 
pathological  conditions,  since  comparatively  smaller  doses  were  fatal  to  rabbits, 
cats,  and  dogs,  when  marked  lesions  not  due  to  caffein  were  found  at  autopsy. 
Glycosuria  was  observ^ed  in  rabbits,  guinea  pigs,  and  cats  when  caffein  was  given 
in  sufficient  amounts." 

See  also  a  previous  note  (E.  S.  R.,  25,  p.  470). 

Coca  cola  (simp),  A.  McGill  {Lab,  Inland  Rev.  Dept.  Canada  Bui,  252^ 
1912,  pp.  Ji).— A  summary  of  the  analyses  of  68  samples  of  the  sirup  made  to 
determine  their  cocaine  and  caffein  content  is  given.  No  trace  of  cocaine  was 
found  in  any,  while  the  amount  of  caffein  varied  from  0.15  to  0.72  of  a  grain  per 
ounce,  the  average  being  0.60. 

State  and  municipal  meat  insi>ection  and  municipal  slaughterhouses, 
A.  D.  Melvin  (CT.  8,  Dept  Agr,,  Bur.  Anim.  Indus.  Rpt.  1010,  pp.  241-254,  dgms. 
4;  Circ.  185t  pp.  241-254,  dgms.  4)- — Inasmuch,  as  is  stated,  only  a  little 
more  than  one-half  of  the  total  meat  supply  of  the  United  States  is  subject  to 
•  the  Federal  inspection,  the  need  for  State  or  local  inspection  is  pointed  out, 
and  the  problems  of  local  inspection  are  discussed.  The  municipal  or  central 
slaughterhouses  recently  erected  in  Paris,  Tex.,  and  Nashville,  Tenn.,  are 
described  and  plans  and  specificatlonB  given  for  a  central  abattoir  and  septic 
tank. 

The  hourly  chemical  and  energy  transformations  in  the  dog,  after  giv- 
ing a  large  quantity  of  meat,  H.  B.  Williams,  J.  A.  Riche,  and  G.  Lusk 
(Amer.  Jour.  Physiol.,  29  (1912),  No.  4,  Proc-  Amer.  Physiol.  8oc.,  24  (1911), 
pp.  XXXIII,  XXXIV). — ^The  experiments  here  reported  were  carried  out  in 
a  calorimeter  of  the  Atwater-Bosa  type.  A  dog  fed  700  gm.  of  meat  at  noon 
of  the  previous  day  was  placed  in  the  calorimeter  chamber  between  10  and  11 
a.  m.,  and  his  metabolism  measured.  At  12  m.  the  animal  was  given  1,200 
gm.  of  meat  and  again  placed  in  the  apparatus.  The  heat  production  and  other 
factors  of  metabolism  were  determined  hourly  for  20  hours. 

**  It  was  found  that  the  direct  and  the  indirect  calorimetry  agreed  perfectly. 

"  It  was  fdund  that  the  heat  production  rose  largely,  and  that  this  increase 
In  heat  production  was  proportional  to  the  nitrogen  eliminated  in  the  urine,  and 
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was  in  no  way  proportional  to  the  quantity  of  material  present  In  the  Intestine. 
It  was  found  that  the  carbon  which  was  retained  from  the  protein  ingested 
must  have  been  retained  in  the  form  of  glycogen,  since  the  absorption  of  oxygen 
during  the  different  periods  corresponded  exactly  with  this  assumption, 
whereas,  if  the  carbon  had  been  retained  in  the  form  of  fat,  the  oxygen  absorp- 
tion would  have  been  10  per  cent  less  than  that  found. 

"  Further  experiments  have  shown  that  glutamic  acid  added  to  a  standard 
diet  does  not  increase  the  heat  production  in  any  way." 

Investigations  on  the  digestion  of  milk— gastric  digestion  of  casein,  L. 
Gaugheb  {Compt.  Rend.  Boc.  Biol  [Paris],  12  U912),  No.  9,  pp.  S54,  555).— 
Continuing  previous  work  (E.  S.  R.,  26,  p.  662),  the  author  studied  the  diges- 
tion of  artificially  separated,  casein  in  a  dog  vrlth  a  duodenal  fistula.  Com- 
paring the  results  with  those  of  normal  human  digestion,  he  concludes  that  the 
digestion  of  casein  corresponds  to  the  final  stage  of  the  digestion  of  milk.  He 
summarizes  the  process  of  normal  milk  digestion  as  follows : 

Of  7  gm.  of  casein  absorbed  with  250  cc.  of  milk,  4  gm.  passes  immediately 
from  the  stomach  in  a  liquid  state,  and  1  gm.  in  the  form  of  a  loose  clot,  while 
the  remaining  2  gm.  contracts  and  hardens  rapidly.  Energetic  gastric  move- 
ments are  necessary  to  reduce  them  to  a  pur^,  under  which  form*  they  leave 
the  stomach  from  1  to  1^  hours  after  ingestion. 

Calcium  absorption  in  the  animal  body  from  pasteurized  and  sterilized 
milk,  J.  ZiMMEB  {Ueber  KaVkresorption  im  Tierkorper  hei  Verwendung  von 
pusteuriHerter  urtd  steriliaierter  Milch.  Inaug,  Diss,  [Univ.],  Strasshurg,  1911, 
pp.  12;  ahs.  in  Hyg.  Rundschau,  22  (1912),  No.  6,  p.  364).— Two  dogs  were 
fed  with  pasteurized,  2  with  sterilized,  and  3  with  raw  milk.  The  animals  were 
killed  from  2  to  2}  hours  after  the  meal  and  the  amount  of  calcium  in  the 
contents  of  various  portions  of  the  intestines  was  determined.  The  results  do 
not  indicate  that  these  methods  of  treating  milk  greatly  affect  the  amount 
of  calcium  assimilated. 

Studies  on  water  drinking. — ^XII,  On  the  allantoin  output  of  man  as  in- 
fluenced by  water  ingestion,  L.  T.  Faibhall  and  P.  B.  Hawk  (Jour.  Amer. 
Chem.  Boc.,  S4  (1912),  No.  4,  PP.  545-^50).— Continuing  previous  work  (E.  S.  R., 
26,  p.  360),  the  authors  conducted  experiments  summarized  as  follows : 

"  When  the  diet  of  a  normal  man  was  supplemented  by  900  cc.  of  water  per 
day  the  average  daily  output  of  allantoin  .  .  .  was  0.0135  gm.  for  a  period  of 
13  daya  Upon  increasing  the  water  intake  to  3,450  cc.  per  day  for  a  period  of 
5  days,  the  average  daily  allantoin  excretion  was  increased  to  0.0173  gm.  This 
constitutes  an  approximajte  20  per  cent  increase.  The  daily  value  for  a  5-day 
final  period  on  the  original  900  cc.  water  ingestion  was  0.0122  gm. 

*'The  increase  in  the  allantoin  output  accompanying  water  drinking  may 
indicate  that  the  oxidative  mechanism  of  the  organism  has  been  stimulated 
through  the  introduction  of  the  large  volume  of  water  into  thei  body,  and  that 
purin  material  which  would  ordinarily  have  been  excpeted  in  some  less  highly 
oxidized  form  has  been  oxidized  to  allantoin  and  excreted  in  this  form.  This 
interpretation  is  strengthened  by  the  finding  in  this  laboratory  of  a  decreased 
uric  acid  output  after  the  water  ingestion  of  the  subject  (man)  had  been 
considerably  increased. 

"  In  view  of  the  fact  that  the  above  interpretation  is  contrary  to  the  current 
views  regarding  purin  metabolism  in  the  human  organism,  the  authors  make  tlie 
interpretation  tentatively  until  further  experim^its  may  be  completed." 

The  utilization  of  yeast  in  the  human  organism,  W.  V5ltz  and  A.  Bau- 
DBEXBL  (Biochem.  Ztschr.,  SO  (1911),  No.  6,  pp.  4S7-472;  SI  (1911),  No.  S-4, 
pp.  S55S51;  aba.  in  Hyg.  Rundschau,  22  (1912),  No.  4,  p.  245;  Ztschr.  Unter- 
such.  Nahr.  u.  Genussmil,  2S  (1912),  No.  4f  i74).— When  100  gm&  of  deeic- 
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cated  yeast  from  which  the  bitter  principle  had  been  removed  by  treatment  with 
8oda  was  added  to  a  basal  ration  in  a  digestion  experiment  with  a  man,  86  per 
cent  of  the  protein  from  the  yeast  was  resorbed  and  88  per  cent  of  the  energy 
utilized.  The  calculated  physiological  nutritive  value  was  74.8  per  cent  of  the 
total  eiergy.  The  coefficients  of  digestibility  were  organic  substances  00,  fat 
70,  cellulose  40,  and  nitrogen-free  extract  100  per  cent 

The  place  of  retention  or  reconjufiration  of  the  amino  adds  in  the  body, 
A.  WoELTEL  (Anter.  Jowr.  Physiol.,  29  (1912),  No.  4,  Proc.  Amer.  Physiol.  Boc, 
24  {1911),  pp.  XXXVIII,  XXX/X).— Dogs,  which  had  been  operated  on  a  few 
days  previously  for  Eckflstulse,  were  used  in  these  experiments.  Their  hepatic 
arteries  were  tied,  and  solutions  of  amino  adds  introduced  into  their  washed 
out  intestines. 

All  the  urine  excreted  was  collected  and  the  animals  bled  completely.  The 
blood  was  defibrinated  and  centrifuged,  and  the  serum  thus  obtained  had  its 
albumin  removed  and  was  otherwise  prepared  for  formol  titration  to  test  it  for 
an  Increase  In  its  amino  nitrogen  content  over  normal  serum.  The  ammonia 
and  the  amino  nitrogen  in  the  urines  were  determined. 

**  The  small  Increases  of  amino  nitrogen  in  the  blood  and  the  small  increases 
of  formol  titratable  nitrogen  in  the  urines  were  far  from  commensurate  with  the 
amounts  of  andno  add  shown  by  determination  to  have  been  absorbed  by  the 
intestine.  .  .  . 

**  That  the  amino  acids  are  not  removed  from  the  blood  with  the  fibrin  in  the 
defibrination,  or  that  some  constituents  of  the  plasma  or  the  blood  corpuscles 
are  not  responsible  for  their  disappearance,  was  shown  by  control  determination. 

"Tissues  other  than  the  liver,  intestinal  mucosa,  and  blood  cells  can  take  up 
amino  acids  from  blood  plasma.  Since  the  tissues  in  general  seem  to  have  such 
an  avidity  for  amino  adds,  it  is  fair  to  suppose  that  in  them  the  amino  acids 
can  be  utilized  for  the  regeneration  of  albumins." 

The  physiology  of  phosphorus  during  growth,  A.  LiPSOHt)Tz  {PflUger*$ 
Arch.  Physiol.,  US  (1911),  No.  IS,  pp.  91^8).— Basing  his  opinion  on  experi- 
ments with  young  dogs  fed  a  diet  low  in  phosphorus,  the  author  concludes 
that  the  growing  organism  is  able  to  make  use  of  all  available  phosphorus, 
whether  it  is  supplied  in  small  quantities  by  the  food  or  deposited  in  the  less 
important  organs  of  the  body. 

Biological  significance  of  casein  phoflfphorus  for  the  growing  organism, 
A-  iJPSCHtJTZ  (Pfiuger's  Arch.  Physiol,  US  (1911),  No.  1-S,  pp.  9P-/08).— The 
author  conducted  experiments  with  growing  dogs  whose  food  contained  no  phos- 
phorus except  that  supplied  by  casein.  In  his  opinion  the  work  is  too  incom- 
plete to  be  conclusive,  but  indicates  that  the  growing  organism  can  obtain  the 
Inorganic  phosphorus  necessary  for  its  supply  from  the  organic  phosphoric  add 
resulting  from  the  cleavage  of  casein. 

Ificroscopic  studies  on  living  smooth  muscle,  B.  B.  Mxios  (Amer.  Jour. 
Physiol.,  29  (1912),  No.  -J,  Proc.  Amer.  Physiol.  8oc.,  24  (1911),  pp.  XIV, 
XV). — ^The  experiments  reported  were  made  with  amphibians  and  were  in- 
teadeSi  to  throw  light  on  the  question  whether  smooth  muscle  cells  decrease 
in  volume  during  contraction ;  the  results  "  confirm  this  view." 

The  chemical  constituents  of  the  ash  of  smooth  muscle,  L.  A.  Rtan  and 
K  B.  Mnos  (Amer.  Jour.  Physiol,  29  (1912),  No,  4,  Proc.  Am^.  Physiol  Soc, 
24  (1911),  pp.  XV,  ZF/).— The  smooth  muscle  of  the  bullfrog's  stomach  was 
analyzed  for  potassium,  sodium,  phosphorus,  and  chlorin,  together  with  parallel 
analyses  of  the  ash  of  striated  muscles  from  the  same  frogs.  "  The  work  indi- 
cates that  smooth  muscle  contains  somewhat  less  potassium  and  phosphorus 
and  somewhat  more  sodium  and  chlorin  than  striated  muscle,  but  the  differ- 
enoes  are  much  less  marked  than  has  sometimes  been  supposed. 
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"The  chemical  work  was  supplemented  with  microscopic  study  of  fixed 
and  fresh  samples  of  the  tissue  analyzed  as  '  smooth  muscle/  and  it  was  found 
that  70  per  cent  to  85  per  cent  of  its  volume  was  smooth  muscle  fiber;  about 
5  per  cent,  extraneous  connective  tissue;  and  the  remainder,  interstitial  spaces 
between  the  muscle  fibers." 

AinMAL  FBODTTCnON. 

Chemical  investigfttions  on  malEC  silacre,  D.  Febuglio  and  L.  Matbb  (R. 
Lab.  Chim.  Agr,  Udine,  Ric.  8per,  e  Atiiv.  Spiegata,  S  {1909-10),  pp.  65-^0). — 
Analyses  of  green  maize  and  silage  are  reported. 

The  green  forage  contained  79.295  i>er  cent  of  water.  The  other  constltuoits 
on  a  dry-matter  basis  were  as  follows:  Crude  protein  8.419,  pure  protein  4, 
ether  extract  2.173,  invert  sugar  14.296,  sucrose  2.511,  amids  1.96,  pentosans 
20.686,  cellulose  28J248,  ash  7.05,  undetermined  obtained  by  difference  12.88, 
and  acidity  1.777  per  cent. 

The  silage  contained  78.77  per  cent  of  water.  The  other  constituents  on  a 
dry-matter  basis  were  as  follows:  Crude  protein  8.562,  pure  protein  2.56,  ether 
extract  5»  invert  sugar  4.701,  sucrose  0.273,  amids  1.1,  pentosans  19.13,  cellu- 
lose 27.758,  ash  6.4,  undetermined  obtained  by  difference  20.171,  and  acidity 
6.905  per  cent 

Ensilage  of  fodder,  roots,  and  beet  pulp. — Use  of  lactic  ferments,  L.  Mal- 
PEAUx  and  G.  Lefobt  {Jour.  Agr.  Prat.,  n.  aer.,  20  (19M),  Nos.  42,  pp.  488-490; 
^,  pp.  549,  550;  aba.  in  Intemat.  Inat.  Agr.  [Rome],  Btd.  Bur.  Agr,  InteL 
and  Plant  Diaeaaea,  S  (1912),  No.  1,  pp.  195-200) .—T\ie  authors  report  experi- 
ments in  fermenting  beet  pulp,  distillery  pulp,  sliced  mangolds,  beet  leaves, 
and  com  silage  with  the  ferment  known  as  lacto-pulp.  In  the  majority  of 
cases  there  was  a  loss  in  nutrient  elements,  but  the  food  was  kept  free  from 
putrid  ferments  and  in  a  sound  condition  both  from  the  dietetic  and  hygienic 
point  of  view. 

The  actual  state  of  our  knowledfire  of  silage,  D.  Febuglio  {R.  Lab.  Chim. 
Agr.  Udine,  Ric.  Bper.  e  Attiv.  Spiegata,  S  {1909-10),  pp.  55-6S). — ^This  is  a 
review  of  recent  investigations  on  this  topic. 

On  the  composition  of  hay  damaged  by  rain,  G.  Patubel  {Jour.  Agr,  Prat., 
n.  aer.,  23  {1912),  No,  17,  pp.  524-^27). — ^A  number  of  analyses  of  damaged 
alfalfa,  clover,  and  common  hay  showed  a  loss  of  from  15  to  35  per  cent  in 
dry  matter.  A  feeding  test  also  indicated  a  proportionate  loss  in  nutritive 
value. 

Chemical  analyses  of  licensed  commercial  feeding  stuffs,  1911,  F.  W. 
WoLL  {Wiaeonain  8ta.  Circ.  Inform.  SO,  pp.  d8).^~This  is  a  report  of  the  feeding 
stuffs  control  for  the  year.  Analyses  are  reported  of  oil  meal,  cotton-seed 
meal,  cotton-seed  cake,  gluten  feed,  dried  distillers*  grains,  hominy  feed,  wheat 
bran,  standard  middlings,  flour  middlings,  red  dog  fiour,  germ  middlings,  mixed 
mill  feed,  rye  feed,  rye  bran,  wheat,  oat,  and  rye  middlings,  barley  shorts, 
buckwheat  feed,  buckwheat  hulls,  ground  com  and  oats,  corn,  oats  and  barley* 
dried  brewers'  grains,  malt  sprouts,  alfalfa  meal,  mixed  feeds,  dent  com,  sweet 
corn,  com  cobs,  ground  oat  hulls,  crashed  oats,  wheat  screenings,  pigeon  grass 
seed,  flax  screenings,  salvage  barley,  salvage  grain,  cull  beans,  pea  feed,  pea 
hulls,  com  silage,  green  corn,  green  oats  and  peas,  sorghum  refuse  silage, 
alfalfa  hay,  clover  hay,  weetem  prairie  hay,  and  brush  feed. 

Licensed  commercial  feeding  stuffs,  1912,  F.  W.  Woix  {Wiaoonain  8Pl. 
Circ.  Inform.  St.  pp.  IS). — ^A  list  of  licoised  manufacturers  of  concentrated 
commercial  feeding  stuffs  for  the  calendar  year  ending  December  31,  1912. 
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Besolts  of  the  examination  of  stock  feeds,  B.  L.  Pubcell  (Ann,  Rpt  Dairy 
and  Food  Comr.  Va.,  S  {1910-11),  pp.  ItS-US) .—AnaljaeB  are  reported  of  bran, 
ship  stuff,  hominy  feed,  corn-oil  meal,  com  meal,  cracked  com,  gluten  feed, 
cotton-seed  meal,  oil  meal,  rye  middlings,  rye  feed,  shorts,  wheat  middlings,  red 
dog  llonr,  and  mixed  feeds. 

TCansas  feeding  staffs  law,  E.  H.  Webster  (Kansas  8ta,  Circ.  18,  pp.  7). — 
This  contains  the  text  of  the  Kansas  feeding  stuffs  law  as  revised  In  1911,  and 
an  explanation  of  the  law  and  the  changes  made  in  It 

The  world's  greatest  meat  market  (Breeder's  Gaz.,  61  (1&12),  No,  12,  pp. 
705,  706,  figs.  2), — This  article  describes  the  methods  of  marketing  at  the 
Smithfleld  market,  London,  and  discusses  the  dressed  meat  trade  of  Qreat 
Britain. 

"Approximately  a  fifth  of  the  meat  sold  at  Smithfleld  is  domestic  product" 
"Occasionally  a  little  American  mutton  dribbles  Into  Smithfleld,  but  like 
American  beef  It  promptly  loses  its  identity."  "  Pork  Is  displayed  in  enormous 
quantities  In  Smithfleld,  but  it  is  mainly  a  showing  of  pigs,  Danish  and  Holland 
contributions  predominating."  "Despite  the  growing  paucity  of  American 
product  displayed  at  Smithfleld,  the  big  Chicago  slaughterers  are  conspicuously 
in  the  trade.  One  hears  much  of  American  control,  but  the  proportion  of  the 
market  business  transacted  by  others  is  overwhelmingly  large." 

Miscellaneous  information  concerning  the  live-stock  industry,  J.  Robebts 
(17.  8.  Dept.  Agr,,  Bur.  Anim.  Indus,  Bpt.  1910,  pp.  499-624) .--Tliis  information 
includes  a  review  of  the  live-stock  market  in  1910,  meat  prices  at  home  and 
abroad,  foreign  trade  in  animals  and  animal  products,  legal  standards  for 
dairy  produce,  contagious  diseases  of  animals  In  foreign  countries,  and  a  list  of 
state  live-stock  sanitary  officials. 

The  live-stock  industry  of  Honduras,  W.  Thompson  and  J.  E.  Downing 
(U.  8,  Dept,  Agr,,  Bur.  Anim.  Indus.  Rpt,  1910,  pp.  285-296,  pl8.  4,  fig.  i).— A 
popular  account  of  Information  obtained  by  representatives  of  this  Department, 
who  made  a  tour  of  Honduras  In  order  to  obtain  information  to  enable  the 
Department  to  determine  whether  or  not  the  Importation  of  cattle  from  Hon- 
duras could  be  permitted  under  the  law  which  prohibits  the  importation  of  live 
stock  which  are  diseased,  or  have  been  exposed  to  infectious  diseases  within 
60  days  before  the  exportation. 

The  country  is  considered  a  good  stock  country  as  a  whole,  but  the  stock 
kept  is'poor  and  the  methods  are  primitive.  Three-fourths  of  the  cattle  in  the 
country  are  raised  in  the  departments  of  Choluteca  and  Olancho.  Although 
some  Improved  breeds  have  been  Imported,  the  greater  part  of  the  cattle  are 
descendants  of  original  stock  Imported  from  Spain  and  resemble  the  old  Texas 
cattle.  Bananas  have  been  found  to  be  a  cheap  and  satisfactory  food  for 
fattening.  The  chief  drawbacks  are  the  lack  of  established  markets  in  the 
provinces,  the  tick,  and  transportation  facilities. 

It  was  concluded  that  as  southern  fever  and  the  cattle  tick  are  prevalent 
throughout  Honduras  the  Importation  of  cattle  to  the  United  States  could  not 
be  permitted. 

Live-stock  breeding  in  tJrueruay,  O.  QtTTH  (Rev.  Asoc.  Rural  Uruguay,  40 
(1911),  No.  9,  pp.  668-679;  abs.  in  Intemat.  Inst.  Agr.  [Rome^,  Bui.  Bur.  Agr. 
Intel,  and  Plant  Diseases,  3  (1912),  No.  1,  pp.  206,  207).— A  general  account  of 
the  cattle  and  sheep  industry. 

Cireoit  breeding  (Amer.  Breeders  Mag.,  3  (1912),  No.  1,  pp.  57-62).'-An 
editorial  which  discusses  the  method  of  organizing  breeding  circuits,  and  the 
results  which  have  t>een  obtained  where  they  have  been  formed. 
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The  principles  of  breedinsr  and  the  origin  of  domesticated  breeds  of 
animals,  J.  G.  Ewabt  (U,  8.  Dept.  Agr.,  Bur.  Anim.  Indus.  Rpt.  1910,  pp.  125- 
186,  pl8.  7,  flga.  7).— This  comprises  lectures  given  at  the  Fourth  Graduate 
School  of  Agriculture,  1910. 

Under  the  principles  of  breeding  the  author  discusses  such  problems  as  line 
breeding,  inbreeding,  cross  fertilization,  reversiou,  effect  of  environment,  ma- 
ternal impression,  telegony,  transmission  of  acquired  characters,  Galton's 
ancestral  law,  and  Mendel's  law. 

As  an  illustration  of  crossing  distinct  types  the  author  reports  an  experiment 
in  crossing  a  Mexican  dog  of  the  Chihuahua  breed  and  a  West  Highland  terrier. 
Another  experiment  is  cited  to  show  how  a  loss  of  vitality  resulted  by  inbreed- 
ing goats.  Other  experiments,  and  the  author's  views  on  the  origin  of  d<Hnesti- 
cated  cattle,  horses,  and  sheep,  have  been  previously  noted  from  other  sources. 
It  is  pointed  out  that  a  knowledge  of  the  history  of  the  origin  and  characters 
of  the  breeds  of  domestic  animals  is  a  great  advantage  to  those  who  undertake 
breeding  experiments. 

In  conclusion  the  author  states  that,  in  order  to  Improve  breeding  stock, 
''breed  the  best  to  the  best,  but  avoid  crossing  different  strains  and  different 
types  of  the  same  strain,  and,  as  a  rule,  avoid  close  affinities." 

The  ancestry  of  domesticated  cattle,  E.  W.  Morse  {U.  8.  Dept.  Agr.,  Bur. 
AfUm,  Indue.  Rpt,  1910,  pp.  187-2S9,  pU.  S,  j/lffs.  8).— This  article  Includes  lec- 
tures given  at  the  Fourth  Graduate  School  of  Agriculture,  1910,  and  is  a  sum- 
mary of  the  literature  on  this  subject  There  are  brief  historical  sketches  of  the 
Bovidse,  the  genus  Bos,  and  the  cattle  bred  by  the  early  inhabitants  of  Asia, 
Northern  Africa,  and  Europe.  There  is  a  critical  discussion  of  different  extinct 
species  which  may  be  the  possible  ancestors  of  the  domesticated  breeds  in 
Europe  and  America.  The  classifications  of  breeds  proposed  by  the  different 
authorities  are  given,  and  a  bibliography  is  appended. 

[Cattle  in  Jamaica],  H.  H.  Cousins  et  al.  (Bui.  Dept.  Agr.  Jamaica,  fi. 
ser.,  2  (1912),  No.  5,  pp,  £7-^9,  pis.  IS). — ^An  account  of  the  introduction  and 
present  status  of  the  zebus,  Red  Polls,  Jerseys,  and  grade  Guernseys  and 
Jerseys  which  have  been  imported  to  the  island  of  Jamaica. 

Brazilian  Caracti  .cattle,  N.  Athanassof  (Estudo  sobre  o  gado  Carac^.  8do 
Pauio:  Govt.,  1910,  pp.  IV-\-155,  pis.  15,  figs.  95;  ahs.  in  Intemai.  Inst.  Agr, 
[Rome],  Bui.' Bur.  Agr.  Intel,  and  Plant  Diseases,  2  {1911),  No.  6,  pp.  1405, 
1406). — ^An  account  of  the  characteristics  of  different  breeds  of  cattle  in  Sfto 
Paulo.  Methods  of  management,  body  measurements,  and  statistical  data  are 
given. 

Cattle  breeding  in  Latium,  A.  Stazi  {Bol.  Quind.  8oc.  Agr.  Ital.,  16  (1911), 
No.  2S,  pp.  901-911;  abs.  in  Intemat.  Inst.  Agr.  [Rome],  Bui.  Bur.  Agr.  Intel, 
and  Plant  Diseases,  S  (1912),  No.  2,  pp.  474-476). — ^This  contains  information  on 
the  state  of  cattle  breeding,  meat  prices,  and  slaughter  weights. 

Experimental  studies  on  cattle  and  pigs  carried  out  at  the  Soyal  Zoo- 
technical  Institute  of  Beggio  Emilia,  A.  RoMOLom  (8tudi  8perimentaH 
Compiuti  sui  Bovini  e  8uini  dl  R.  Instituto  Zootecnioo  di  Reggie  Emilia, 
Reggio  Emilia,  1911,  pp.  ISO;  als.  in  Intemat.  Inst.  Agr.  [Rom>e'\,  Bui.  Bur. 
Agr.  Intel,  and  Plant  Diseases,  S  (1912),  No.  2,  pp.  471-474) »— -These  studies 
report  data  on  the  increase  in  weight  of  cows  during  9  months  of  gestation,  the 
weight  of  the  fetus  at  birth  in  relation  to  the  live  weight  of  the  mother,  the 
birth  weight  of  Simmental-Reggiano  calves,  the  weight  of  Simmental  and  Swiss 
calves  at  1  year,  the  state  of  the  teeth  in  calves  at  birth,  and  related  toplca 

Studies  of  the  nutrition  of  the  pig,  E.  Y.  McCollum  and  H.  STBKifBocK 
(Wisconsin  8ta.  Research  Bui.  21,  pp.  5S-86,  figs.  5).— This  bulletin  consists  of 
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8  artfdefl,  nam^,  Notes  on  the  Greatinin  Excretion  of  the  Pig;  Nature  of  the 
'RepAlr  Processes  of  Protein  Metabolism ;  and  A  Metabolism  Cage  for  the  Pig. 
The  first  2  articles  have  been  previously  noted  from  other  sources  (£3.  S.  R.,  26, 
pp.  359,  364).  In  the  third  article  the  advantages  of  using  the  pig  for  metab- 
olism experiments  are  pointed  out,  and  the  details  for  constructing  a  metal>- 
olism  cage  fbr  pigs  are  ^vea. 

The  production  of  *'  hothouse ''  lambs,  B.  S.  Savage  and  G.  W.  Tailbt,  Jr. 
(yew  York  Cornell  8ta.  Bui.  S09,  pp.  231-255,  pi,  i,  figs.  14). — ^This  presents  the 
results  of  8  seasons'  experience  in  the  production  of  "  hothouse  "  lambs.  Part  1 
deals  with  the  care,  management,  and  methods  of  slaughtering  as  practiced  at 
the  station.  Part  2  contains  records  of  the  flock  and  products  obtained.  Part  3 
contains  tabulated  data  on  market  quotations,  birth  weights,  slaughter  weights, 
gains  made,  cost  of  gains,  and  selling  prices  for  each  breed.  Some  of  the 
results  are  summarized  in  the  following  table : 

Data  on  production  of  hothoiue  lambs. 


Bleed. 

Number 
oflambe. 

Average 

birth 

weight 

gatai. 

Average 

gi^ 
per  day. 

Average 
eelUng 

DonBt 

46 
14 
4 
0 
80 
23 
16 
80 
10 
36 
18 
31 

Pound*. 
0.3 
0.4 
0.7 

ia6 

0.8 
&8 
0.8 

10.0 
0.7 
0.3 

10.0 
0.1 

Pound*. 
80.6 
80.0 
87.8 
87.0 
37.3 
87.6 
38.1 
86.6 
38.6 
30.0 
37.6 
37.2 

Pound*. 
0.64 
.66 
.61 
.61 
.62 
.40 
.60 
.47 
.63 
.40 
.67 
.60 

88.06 

OndeDofset 

0.07 

•'*''' flMllTH 

6.88 

cotwESr.:. ...i. 

6.66 

Kmnfwnflm 

7.73 

Cheviot 

6.40 

Omde  Cheriot. 

8.23 

TMiMflf 

7.73 

Soothdown 

7.36 

Grade  Southdo-wn 

6.00 

7.42 

Qn^  fihropRhin 

7.03 

Evolution  of  the  standard  bred,  F.  R.  Marshall  (Amer.  Breeders  Mag., 
S  (1912),  No.  i,  pp.  45-51). ^Th\B  article  consists  of  historical  notes,  which 
illustrate  the  rdle  of  selection  in  the  improvement  of  breeds.  The  author  is  of 
the  opinion  that  speed  is  probably  the  result  of  many  contributing  factors 
whicb«  when  analyzed,  may  prove  to  be  unit  characters  inherited  in  Mendelian 
fashion. 

Great  sires  of  a  hundred  years,  W.  Gilbet  {Live  Stock  Jour.  Almanac 
[London},  1912,  pp.  4S-56,  figs.  8). — ^Brief  notes  on  famous  sires  of  the  different 
breeds  of  horses  and  ponies  which  originated  in  Great  Britain  are  presented. 

The  army  remount  problem,  G.  M.  Rommel  {U.  8.  Dept.  Agr.,  Bur.  Anim. 
Indus.  Rpt.  1910,  pp.  103-124,  pU.  5;  Circ.  186,  pp.  103-124,  pis.  5).— It  is  pointed 
out  that  although  the  mounted  service  of  the  U.  S.  Army  is  now  being  furnished 
in  a  fairly  satisfactory  manner  with  horses  purchased  and  developed  under  the 
remount  system,  the  price  of  remounts  is  high.  The  plan  devised  by  this  De- 
partment and  the  War  Department,  previously  noted  (E.  S.  R.,  25,  p.  374),  to 
encourage  the  breeding  of  horses  is  deemed  necessary,  because  horses  of  the 
proper  type  are  not  sufficiently  numerous  to  supply  the  army  in  case  of  war, 
and  the  time  may  soon  come  when  it  will  be  difficult  to  supply  those  needed  in 
time  of  peace. 

Previous  to  the  Civil  War  most  of  the  horses  bred  in  the  United  States  were 
of  the  light  type,  but  in  the  last  40  years  the  heavy  draft  horse  has  been  bred 
for  farm  usa  Although  the  number  of  horses  has  increased,  the  proportion 
suitable  for  remounts  has  appreciably  decreased. 
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There  is  a  brief  account  of  the  mounted  service  in  the  militia  and  of  police 
in  large  cities.  Specifications  for  saddle  horses  purchased  in  1910  for  the  use 
of  the  New  York  mounted  police,  a  brief  account  of  the  horse  breeding  work  of 
this  Department,  and  an  outline  of  the  plan  for  encouraging  the  breeding  of 
horses  for  the  army,  are  also  given. 

The  restricted  climatic  environment  of  horses,  O.  B.  Woodruff  (Jour. 
U.  8.  Cavalry  Assoc,  22  (1912),  No.  90,  pp.  1086--110S) .—The  significance  of 
size,  immunity  to  disease,  coat  color,  and  skin  pigments  in  adapting  horses  to 
different  climates  is  discussed.  It  is  stated  that  a  military  horse  fit  for  cam- 
paigning in  all  climates  can  not  be  bred,  as  he  must  be  able  to  live  in  the  open 
with  little  or  no  shelter. 

Waterlngr  the  heated  horse,  W.  P.  Hnx  (Jour.  U.  S.  Cavalry  Assoo.^  22 
(1912),  No.  90,  pp.  1017''1020). —It  is  maintained  that  it  is  a  fallacy  to  believe 
that  it  is  harmful  for  a  heated  horse  to  drink  water,  as  large  amounts  may  be 
drunk  if  the  temperature  of  the  water  is  not  cold  enough  to  chill  the  horse. 

Pigeon  culture  as  an  agrricultural  industry,  Y.  P.  Gonchaboy  (Ezheg.  Dept. 
Zernl.  [Russia],  1910,  pp.  452-^4^,  P?«.  10,  figs.  13).— The  author  describes  the 
different  varieties  of  pigeons,  and  discusses  breeding,  housing,  feeding,  and 
marketing.  A  bibliography  of  Russian  and  other  publications,  including  peri- 
odicals devoted  to  pigeon  culture,  is  appended. 

Domestication  of  the  fox,  B.  I.  Rayneb  and  J.  W.  Jones  (Amer.  Breeders 
Mag.,  S  (1912),  No.  1,  pp.  37-45,  figs.  3). — ^An  account  of  the  silver  fox  industry 
in  Prince  Edward  Island,  where  there  are  at  present  about  80  ranches  stocked 
with  about  200  fine  dark  silvers,  300  silver-grays,  and  400  light  silvers,  the  total 
sidn  value  amounting  to  about  $550,000,  and  breeding  stock  estimated  at  about 
$1,500,000  at  current  prices.  The  methods  of  feeding,  management,  and  sale  of 
furs  are  discussed. 

Biologrical  investigrations  on  pregnancy,  E.  Abdekhalden  and  M.  KnTTSi 
(Hoppe-Seyler's  Ztschr.  Physiol.  Chem.,  77  (1912),  No.  i,  pp.  249^58).— A 
preliminary  note  on  experiments  in  the  use  of  biochemical  methods  for  diag- 
nosing pregnancy  in  horses,  rabbits,  and  guinea  pigs. 

The  experimental  production  of  the  n:iatemal  placenta  and  the  function 
of  the  corpus  luteum,  L.  Loeb  (Jour.  Amer.  Med.  Assoc.,  53  (1909),  No.  18. 
pp.  Wl-im:  Med.  Beo.  [N.  Y.],  77  (1910),  No.  26,  pp.  108S-1087;  Zentbl. 
Physiol.,  24  (1910),  No.  6,  pp.  203-208;  Proc.  8oc.  Expt.  Biol,  and  Med.,  7 
(1910),  No.  4,  pp.  90,  91;  Deut.  Med.  Wchnschr.,  37  (1911),  No.  1,  pp.  17-21; 
Arch.  Bntwickl.  Mech.  Organ.,  31  (1911),  pt.  3,  pp.  450-478,  figs.  2;  Zentbl. 
Physiol.,  26  (1911),  No.  9,  pp.  336-343). — ^A  series  of  studies  on  ovulation  and 
related  topics.  The  maternal  placenta  could  be  produced  artificially  in  guinea 
pigs  by  the  introduction  of  foreign  bodies.  The  function  of  the  corpus  luteum 
was  thought  to  be  that  of  synthesizing  the  uterine  mucosa  and  to  prevent 
ovulation  in  pregnant  animals.  Also,  by  dela3ring  the  rupture  of  the  follicle 
even  in  nonpregnant  animals  the  sexual  period  is  prolonged. 

The  size  of  the  cell  as  a  factor  in  form  and  function  of  domesticated 
animals,  K.  von  deb  Malsbubo  (Arh.  Deut.  Gesell.  Ziichtungsk.,  1911,  No.  10^ 
pp.  367,  pis.  27). — Following  a  discussion  of  some  biochemical,  physical,  and 
morphological  characters  of  cells,  the  author  gives  the  average  measurements 
of  the  diameter  of  striated  muscle  fibers  of  horses,  cattle,  and  sheep. 

In  his  opinion  there  is  a  correlation  between  the  size  of  the  muscle  cells  and 
the  different  species,  breeds,  and  types  of  live  stock,  although  this  is  infiuenced 
more  or  less  by  food,  climate,  and  other  ecological  factors.  He,  therefore,  sug- 
gests the  use  of  these  average  measurements  as  "  histo-biological  symbols  "  for 
the  differ^t  types  and  breeds  of  stock. 
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The  false  rib,  A.  Bobgeaud  (Terre  Vaud.,  S  (1911),  No,  50,  pp.  455,  456; 
ab8»  in  Intemat.  Inst,  Affr.  [Rameli,  But.  Bur.  Agr.  Intel,  and  Plant  Diseases, 
S  {1912),  No.  2,  pp.  4S8,  459).— A  critical  discussion  of  the  views  of  Bi^ler 
and  Pag^  who  consider  that  an  abnormal  number  of  floating  ribs  is  a  sign  of 
a  good  dairy  cow,  but  a  fiiult  to  be  avoided  in  draft  and  meat  animals. 

Notes  on  heredity,  W.  J.  Spillman  (Amer.  Nat.,  45  (1911),  No.  536,  pp. 
507^12;  4S  (1912),  Nos.  542,  pp.  110-120;  543,  pp.  163-165;  545,  pp.  309- 
312).— The  author  reviews  the  recent  work  of  Doncaster,  Morgan,  Loeb,  Gortner, 
and  others  who  have  reported  investigations  on  inheritance  in  plants  and 
animals,  as  previously  noted. 

The  ireneral  trend  of  the  problems  of  development  and  inheritance,  A. 
Gbkil  (Zooh  Jahrh.,  Al>t.  Allg.  Zool.,  31  (1912),  No.  3,  pp.  303-518).— A  discus- 
sion <wof  the  problems  connected  with  embryology  or  the  development  of  the 
individual,  and  inheritance  or  the  development  of  the  race. 

Darwinism  and  human  life,  J.  A.  Thomson  (London,  1911,  pp.  XII +251, 
pi.  1). — ^Thls  book  contains  a  series  of  lectures,  given  before  the  South  African 
Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Science  in  1909,  and  which  treat  prin- 
cipally  of  the  factors  concerned  in  variation  and  heredity.  A  bibliography  of 
books  on  heredity,  variation,  and  evolution  is  appended. 

The  value  of  pedigree,  J.  Wilson  (Live  Stock  Jour.  Almanac  [London'i, 
1912,  pp.  104-106). — ^The  value  of  knowing  the  pedigrees  of  breeding  animals  is 
pointed  out,  although  a  long  pedigree  is  no  guaranty  that  Invariably  the  off- 
spring will  possess  the  qualities  of  near  or  remote  ancestors.  Though  not  so 
stated,  the  applications  of  Mendel's  law  in  breeding  horses  and  cattle  are  illus- 
trated by  a  number  of  examples,  and  formulated  into  general  principles  as 
follows : 

''We  now  know  that  most  characters  that  make  stock  what  they  are  run  In 
pairs^  a  masking  and  a  masked  character."  "  It  is  easy  to  eliminate  a  masking 
character,  but  difficult  to  breed  it  pure,  and  it  is  difficult  to  eliminate  a  masked 
character,  but  easy  to  breed  it  pure."  ' 

A  new  method  of  proving  Delbceuf's  law,  H.  Huouet  and  A.  Lhoste  (Rev. 
Va.  {Toulouse^,'  36  (1911),  No.  10,  pp.  605-614;  ahs.  in  Intemat.  Inst.  Agr. 
[Rome],  BuL  Bur.  Agr.  Intel,  and  Plant  Diseases,  3  (1912),  No.  1,  pp.  202-204, 
pi.  i).— A  new  method  of  proving  mathematically  that  however  large  may  be 
&e  number  of  individuals  similar  to  itself,  and  however  small  the  number  of 
individuals  different  from  itself,  from  which  an  isolated  organism  may  arise, 
the  time  will  arrive  when  the  descendants  that  have  varied  will  outnumber 
those  that  have  not  varied,  providing  the  different  generations  breed  in  the 
same  manner. 

On  the  general  theory  of  the  Influence  of  selection  on  correlation  and 
variation,  K.  Pearson  (Biometrika,  8  (1912),  No.  3-4,  pp.  437-443) .—This  is 
a  mathematical  proof  that  certain  formulas  used  by  the  author  do  not  depend 
for  their  accuracy  on  the  frequency  being  Gaussian  in  character. 

"  They  are  really  peculiar  to  the  general  Idea  of  the  manifold  linear  varlate  u 
which  gives  the  maximum  correlation  coefficient  of  an  (n+l)th  varlate  with  n 
other  variates.  They  do  not  involve  any  idea  of  continuity  or  any  hypothesis 
as  to  the  nature  of  the  selected  means,  standard  deviations,  and  correlations 
beyond  the  fundamental  assumption  that  the  selected  population  really  exists 
inside  the  nnselected  population.*' 

The  application  of  the  correlation  coefELcient  to  Mendelian  distributions, 
E.  C.  Snow  (BiometHka,  8  (1912),  No.  3-4,  pp.  42M24).— Several  criticisms 
are  made  of  methods  previously  noted  (E.  S.  R.,  24,  p.  374),  and  a  demonstration 
of  one  is  given  to  show  that  the  method  of  finding  correlation  must  be  detef- 
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mined  In  each  case  according  to  the  nature  of  the  dlstrlbatlona  dealt  with, 
whereas  some  have  applied  all  methods  to  all  cases  Indiscriminately.  • 

Supplementary  tables  for  finding  the  correlation  coefficient  from  tetra- 
choric  groupings,  P.  F.  Evkbitt  {Biometrika,  8  {1912),  No.  S-4,  pp.  385- 
595).— These  tables  were  pr^ared  to  fiicllitate  the  determination  of  a  corre- 
lation coefficient  by  the  method  of  the  fourfold  table  in  those  cases  where  cor- 
relation has  a  very  high  value. 

DAIEY  FABUHO— DAIEYnrO. 

Dairying,  K.  Stosen  {Meierilcpre.  Christiania  11911],  pp.  282,  figs.  118; 
rev.  in  N.  Y.  Produce  Rev.  and  Amer.  Cream.,  S2  (1911),  No.  IS,  p.  482). —X 
general  treatise  on  dairying. 

New  queen  of  the  dairy  world,  O.  Ear  (Hoard's  Dairyman,  iS  (1912),  No. 
14f  P*  54S,  figs.  S). — ^An  account  of  methods  of  feeding  and  other  data  con- 
cerning the  Holstein  cow,  Banostlne  Belle  De  Kol,  which  is  reported  to  have 
produced  27,404.4  Iba  of  milk  in  1  year. 

Milking  with  machines,  F.  Schnettkb  (Wiener  Landw.  Ztg.,  62  (1912),  No. 
27,  pp.  SS9,  S40,  fig.  1). — ^A  brief  description  of  different  types  of  milking  ma- 
chines, with  a  discussion  of  their  practicability  for  the  dairy  farmer. 

A  short  method  of  computing  dairy  rations  according  to  the  net  energy- 
standards,  H.  E.  Van  KoBiiAN  (Pennsylvania  Sta.  Bui.  IH,  pp.  3-jeO).— This 
bulletin  presents  a  short  method  of  computing  dairy  rations  according  to  the 
net  energy  standards  The  ordinary  methods  of  computing  balanced  rations 
take  into  consideration  their  composition  only,  while  with  the  energy  standard 
the  rations  are  computed  according  to  their  ability  to  do  work  as  measured  by 
energy  after  deducting  the  losses  in  feces,  gas,  urine,  and  energy  of  digestion. 
This  leaves  the  net  energy  available  for  maintenance  and  milk  production. 

Samples  of  rations,  a  convenience  table  for  compounding  grain  mixtures,  and 
a  table  of  energy  values  of  the  more  common  feeding  stuffs  are  given. 

On  the  specific  effect  of  feeding  stuffs  upon  milk  production,  A.  Moboen 
(Landw.  Vers.  Btat.,  77  (1912),  No.  i-£,  pp.  i7-5i).— A  brief  report  on  an  ex- 
periment with  3  sheep  and  2  goats,  with  a  review  of  previous  work.  All  of 
these  indicate  that  certain  feeding  stuffs  exert  a  specific  effect  upon  the  yield 
of  milk  and  the  character  of  the  milk  fiit 

The  infiuence  of  organic  and  inorganic  phosphorus  compounds  on  milk 
secretion,  G.  Fingeblino  (Biochem.  Ztschr.,  S9  (1912),  No.  5-4,  pp.  239- 
269). — Rations  containing  straw,  blood  albumin,  molasses,  peanut  oil,  starch, 
salt,  and  carbonate  of  lime  were  used  in  these  experiments  with  2  goats. 

Neither  organic  nor  inorganic  phosphorus  in  the  form  of  lecithin,  phytin, 
casein,  nuclein,  nucleic  acid,  and  disodium  phosphates  were  found  to  have  any 
specific  effect  upon  the  activity  of  the  manunary  glands  as  regards  the  amount 
of  milk,  percentage  of  milk  constituents,  or  absolute  percentage  of  lime  or 
phosphorus  content  of  the  ash.  The  organic  phosphorus  produced  no  better 
results  than  the  inorganic  phosphorus,  so  that  apparently  animals  can  obtain 
their  supply  of  phosphorus  through  inorganic  as  well  as  organic  compounds. 

Hypoplasia  mamniaria  and  the  chemical  composition  of  milk,  U.  Sexan 
(R.  Lab.  Chim.  Agr.  Udine,  Ric.  Sper.  e  AtiiA).  Spiegata,  6  (1909-10),  pp.  55- 
38). — No  appreciable  difference  was  found  in  the  chemical  composition  of  milk 
in  the  diseased  and  normal  quarters  of  2  cows  affected  with  congenital  hypo- 
plasia mammaria. 

The  effect  of  the  presence  of  Bacillus  bulgaricus  and  of  Bacterium  lactis 
add!  upon  typhoid  bacillus  in  milk,  Lena  R.  Poiteb  (Rpt.  Bd.  Health  Conm^ 
1909-10,  pp.  150-154). — Samples  of  sterile  milk  were  inoculated  with  bouillon 
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cultures  of  the  typhoid  germs,  and  at  the  same  time  with  either  a  culture  of 
B.  bulgaricua  or  B.  lactia  aoidt,  which  had  been  recently  Isolated  from  sour 
milk. 

As  a  result  of  the  work  it  is  concluded  that  the  repressing  influence  of  both 
the  ordinary  lactic  organism  and  the  organism  of  Metchnikoff  upon  the  growth 
of  typhoid  bacilli  in  milk,  if  it  occurs  at  all,  is  so  slight  as  to  be  of  no  signifi- 
cance, and  these  organisms  can  not  be  depended  upon  for  rendering  safe  milk 
which  has  been  Inoculated  with  typhoid  fever  germ& 

The  selective  action  of  media  on  organisms  of  the  coll  group,  and  its 
bearing  on  the  question  of  variation  in  general,  C.  Revis  (Centbl.  Bakt. 
fete.],  «.  Aht.,  SS  {1912),  No,  17-19,  pp.  407-^28).— These  experiments  were 
made  with  milk  In  all  cases  except  one.  Ordinary  milk  was  taken  about  12 
hours  after  milking  and  kept  for  18  or  24  hours  at  a  temperature  of  20°  C.  and 
then  examined,  or  else  the  milk  was  immediately  examined  and  then  kept  for 
the  necessary  time  and  re-examined.  One  experiment  was  carried  out  with 
cow  dung  freshly  excreted,  and  with  a  water  dilution  of  it  kept  for  1  week  at 
20**.  In  aU  cases  dilutions  by  tens  were  made  down  to  1 :  10^.  X>ne  cc.  of 
each  after  careful  mixing  was  inoculated  into  tubes  of  bile  salt  glucose  peptone 
water,  and  incubated  for  18  to  24  hours  at  37.6"*  anaerobically. 

The  results  showed  that  the  most  numerous  form  is  an  organism  coagulating 
milk  and  attacking  lactose,  saccharose,  and  adonitol  vigorously.  The  other 
organism  Isolated  on  the  same  plate  was  evidently  of  the  same  variety,  but 
much  weaker  in  activity  as  the  full  fermentative  power  was  not  developed 
before  72  hours,  whereas  the  other  had  exhibited  its  full  effect  in  24  hours. 
The  results  of  the  different  forms  are  given,  followed  by  a  discussion  of 
variation. 

The  following  conclusions  are  drawn:  "The  types  of  coli-form  organisms 
which  appear  on  Inoculation  of  dilutions  of  milk,  etc..  Into  bile  salt  glucose 
tubes  are  the  result  of  a  combination  of  mutual  toxic  action,  acid  development, 
and  the  nature  of  the  medium.  There  is  undoubted  suppression  of  feeble 
organisms,  particularly  of  those  which  can  only  produce  acid  and  not  gas  from 
glucose. 

"  The  aspect  which  at  present  obtains  of  the  varieties  of  *  coil-form '  organ- 
isms is  an  aspect  determined  by  our  media  and  Its  concomitants.  Atypical 
forms  of  *  coll '  are  not  degenerate  forms,  but  stages  In  the  variation  of  organ- 
isms belonging  to  the  *  coli-typhoid  *  group." 

A  study  of  thirty-five  strains  of  streptococci  isolated  from  samples  of 
milk,  G.  F.  RuEDiGEB  (Amer.  Jour.  Pul).  Health,  2  (1912),  No.  8,  pp.  107- 
109). — ^The  cultural  and  morphological  characters  of  streptococci  isolated  from 
fre^  milk  are  presented  In  tabtlar  form,  and  the  following  conclusions  are 
drawn: 

**  Streptococcus  lacticus  can  be  differentiated  from  8.  pyogenes  by  means 
of  blood  agar  plates.  The  latter  produces  small  colonies  surrounded  by  a  large 
zone  of  hemolysis,  whereas  the  former  produces  green  or  greenish  colonies  with 
little  or  no  hemolysis.  8.  lacticus  has  no  sanitary  significance  as  it  is  found  in 
nearly  all  samples  of  clean,  soured  and  fresh  milk,  and  very  often  in  the 
healthy  milk  ducts.  8.  pyogenes  seems  to  occur  but  rarely  in  milk  and  is  indic- 
ative of  the  existence  of  an  inflamed  condition  of  the  udder  of  the  cow.  It 
seems  likely,  however,  that  these  organisms  may  persist  for  some  time  after  the 
inflammation  has  subsided,  and  that  they  may  occur  in  mild  inflammatory  con- 
ditions." 

An  epidemic  of  septic  sore  throat  in  Baltimore  and  its  relation  to  a  milk 
snpplyy  L.  P.  Hambubgeb  (Jour.  Amer.  Med.  Assoc,  58  (1912),  No.  15,  pp. 
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1109-1111),— A  preliminary  report  of  an  outbreak  of  throat  affection,  In  which 
children  were  more  frequently  attacked  and  Buffered  more  seriously  than  adulta  ' 
The  trouble  was  due  to  a  streptococcus  which  contaminated  the  milk  supply  in 
a  certain  dairy  during  a  brief  ^riod  when  a  pasteurizer  was  disabled  and 
unpasteurized  milk  was  delivered. 

Tests  of  the  efficiexicy  of  pasteurization  of  milk  under  practical  conditions, 
B.  H.  ScHOBEB  and  M.  J.  Rosen au  (Jour.  Med.  Research,  26  (1912),  No.  1,  pp. 
127-158,  fig.  1). — A  study  of  the  effectiveness  of  pasteurization  by  the  holding 
process 

It  was  found  difiQcult  to  regulate  the  temperature,  and  the  milk  was  not 
heated  uniformly  until  it  had  been  running  at  least  7  minutes.  There  was 
more  or  less  variation  between  the  different  layers  of  the  milk,  and  it  is  also 
stated  that  the  thermometer  does  not  register  the  maximum  or  minimum  tem- 
perature of  parts  of  the  milk  that  may  pass. 

Attempts  were  made  to  determine  the  efficiency  of  the  apparatus  in  destroy- 
ing pathogenic  organisims,  and  the  authors  are  confident  that  if  milk  reaches 
140*  F.  and  is  held  there  for  20  minutes,  tubercle,  typhoid,  and  diphtheria 
bacilli  will  be  killed,  but  a  liberal  factor  for  safety  is  required.  Therefore,  the 
best  temperature  to  meet  practical  conditions  is  about  145°,  and  the  milk  should 
be  held  at  this  temperature  for  from  30  to  45  minutes.  The  single  holding  tank 
was  not  found  as  trustworthy  as  2,  8,  or  4  in  series.  The  first  tank  acts  as  an 
equalizer,  while  the  remaining  tanks  hold  the  milk  at  a  uniform  temperature. 
The  necessity  for  official  control  of  all  pasteurizing  plants  is  emphasized. 

The  pasteurization  of  milk,  S.  H.  Ayebs  {XJ.  B.  Dept.  Agr.,  Bwr.  Anim. 
Indvs.  Circ.  18k,  PP-  44,  f^ffs.  92). — ^The  information  in  this  circular  is  compiled 
especially  for  dairy  farmers  and  milk  dealers.  The  topics  discussed  are  the 
value  of  pasteurization,  construction  and  arrangement  of  pasteurizing  plants 
and  machinery,  care  of  machinery,  controlling  the  process  of  pasteurization, 
handling  and  delivering  pasteurized  milk,  and  the  cleaning  of  bottles  and  cans. 
The  principal  part  of  the  work  consists  in  the  detailed  description  of  different 
types  of  pasteurizers,  holding  tanks,  retarders,  and  coolers.  Oomparative 
methods  of  the  holding  and  flash  process  of  pasteurizing  are  also  discussed. 

It  is  thought  that  pasteurizing  in  sealed  bottlee  may  become  more  popular  In 
the  future,  the  principal  hindrance  being  the  expensive  equipment  which  is 
necessary,  but  it  is  believed  that  bottling  milk  while  hot  will  make  it  possible 
to  achieve  practically  the  same  results. 

Some  legal  and  practical  aspects  of  a  **  bottled  milk  "  regulation,  J.  O. 
JoBDAN  (Amer.  Jour.  Pub.  Health,  2  {1912),  No.  2,  pp.  105,  iO^).— These  are 
comments  on  the  nullification  by  the  supreme  court  of  Massachusetts  of  the 
regulation  of  the  Boston  Board  of  Health,  which  prohibited  the  sale  of  milk  or 
cream  except  in  tightly  closed  or  capped  bottles  or  receptacles. 

"  This  regulation  went  into  effect  on  June  15,  1910,  and  had  the  endorsem^it 
of  practically  the  entire  community.  Its  enforcement  had  been  carried  on  with 
such  success  that  at  the  time  of  the  above  decision  only  0.62  per  cent  of  the 
daily  supply  was  being  sold  in  shops  contrary  to  the  provisions  of  the  regula- 
tion. Furthermore,  although  the  influence  upon  the  public  welfare  from  this 
change  of  handling  can  not  be  directly  demonstrated,  the  facts  obtainable  indi- 
cate a  decided  improvement  in  the  quality  of  shop  milk  from  both  chemical  and 
bacteriological  standpoints.  Thus  there  were  27.8  per  cent  lees  court  prosecu- 
tions based  on  low  standard  shop  milk  (1.  e.,  deficiency  in  milk  solids  or  fat) 
from  June  15,  1910,  to  February  1,  1911,  than  for  the  corresponding  period  In 
1909-10.    Bacteriologically  the  gain  is  more  remarkable,  for  despite  the  fact 
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that  the  regulation  did  not  become  operatiye  until  June  15, 1910,  T7.8  per  cent  of 
the  shop  milk  for  the  year  1910-11  complied  with  the  board's  regulation  of 
500,000  bacteria  per  cubic  centimeter,  while  for  the  year  1909-10  only  54.74  * 
per  cent  of  the  milk  from  stores  conformed  to  this  standard.'* 

The  permit  system  of  cream  buying,  D.  S.  Bubch  and  W.  F.  Dboge  (Kan^ 
»as  Sta.  BuL  181,  pp.  397-440,  figs.  54). —This  bulletin,  which  has  been  prepared 
for  persons  engaged  in  recelying,  sampling,  and  testing  cream,  gives  a  list  of  a 
cream-station  equipment,  methods  of  receiving  and  sampling  cream.  Instructions 
for  testing  and  paying  for  cream,  milk,  and  skim  milk,  a  discussion  of  cream- 
station  difficulties,  bacteria  affecting  milk  and  cream,  and  related  problems. 

The  temperature  of  pasteurization  for  butter  making,  L.  A.  Rogebs^  W.  N. 
Bebo,  and  B.  J.  Davis  ( U.  8.  Dept.  Agr.,  Bur.  Anim.  Indus.  Rpt.  1910,  pp.  507- 
S26,  figs.  S;  Circ  189,  pp.  S07-S26,  figs.  5).— The  object  of  this  investigation 
was  to  determine  the  proper  temperature  for  pasteurization  of  cream  for  butter 
making  as  indicated  by  the  destruction  of  bacteria  and  enzyms,  and  changes  in 
flavor  of  the  butter  during  storage.  The  iwsteurizing  was  done  in  a  con- 
tinuous Jensen  machine.  The  cream  was  cooled  at  once  to  churning  tempera- 
ture and  churned  within  3  hours. 

From  the  results,  presented  in  tabular  form,  it  would  seem  that  cream  of  a 
good  quality  can  be  efficiently  pasteurized  from  the  bacteriological  standpoint 
by  momentary  heating  to  71**  C,  but  this  is  near  the  lower  limit  of  safety,  and 
if  the  bacterial  content  of  the  raw  cream  is  high  a  temperature  of  from  74  to 
77*  C.  must  be  used  to  secure  uniform  results.  Peroxidase  was  destroyed  at 
77*  and  catalase  and  lipase  at  70"*.  Galactase  was  much  weakened  by  tem- 
peratures between  71  and  77*,  but  was  not  destroyed  at  93*,  the  highest  tem- 
perature employed. 

An  examination  of  the  butter  after  storage  Indicated  that  pasteurizing  at  06* 
or  lower.left  in  the  cream  some  factor  caushig  a  deterioration  of  the  butter 
which  did  not  occur  at  71*  or  higher.  At  82*  there  was  a  cooked  or  scorched 
flavor  to  the  butter,  but  this  effect  may  be  controlled  to  some  extent  by  the 
skill  of  the  butter  maker.  For  the  continuous  pasteurization  of  sweet  cream  for 
butter  making,  therefore,  a  temperature  of  not  lower  than  74*,  nor  higher  than 
80*,  is  recommended,  but  it  is  stated  that  this  applies  to  the  pasteurizing  of 
sweet  cream  in  a  continuous  machine  only.  If  cream  is  pasteurized  in  a  vat  or 
other  holding  device  lower  temperatures  can  probably  be  used. 

Better  butter  for  Kansas  (Kansw  Sta.  Oirc.  21,  pp.  4;  figs.  2). — ^This  cir- 
cular is  written  to  show  why  cream  is  often  of  poor  quality  owing  to  bad  man- 
agement, and  that  good  prices  can  be  paid  only  for  cream  of  superior  quality. 

Italian  cheese-marking  regulations,  Im  J.  Keen  a  {Daily  Cans,  and  Trade 
Rpts.  [U.  8.1,  15  (1912),  No.  82,  p.  93). — ^Thls  consists  of  extracts  from  the  new 
Italian  law  relative  to  marking  adulterated  cheeses. 

Increasing  creamery  profits  by  handling  special  products  and  utilizing 
by-products,  S.  C.  Thompson  ( U.  8.  Dept.  Agr.,  Bur.  Anim.  Indus.  Rpt.  1910. 
pp.  297-S06;  Circ.  188,  pp.  £97-5(?d). — ^This  article  contains  practical  suggestions 
to  creamery  operators  for  increasing  their  profits.  The  following  topics  are 
treated :  The  sale  of  sweet  cream,  manufacture  of  ice  cream  and  casein,  feeding 
of  buttermilk  to  hogs,  and  handling  eggs  through  the  creamery. 

The  necessity  for  controlling  the  bacterial  content  of  pharmaceutical 
lactic  ferments,  A.  Bebthelot  and  D.  M.  Bebtrand  (Ann.  Falsif.,  5  (1912), 
yo.  42,  pp.  164-171). — ^Analyses  of  samples  of  commercial  lactic  ferments  re- 
vealed the  presence  of  undesirable  types  of  bacteria,  and  it  is  urged  that  gov- 
ernment control  is  necessary. 
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Book  of  veterinary  doses,  therapeutic  terms,  and  prescription  writing, 
P.  A.  Fish  (Ithaca,  N.  Y.,  1912,  ^.  ed„  rev.  and  enl.,  pp.  185).— A  fourth  revised 
and  enlarged  edition  of  this  pocket  guide 

On  the  distribution  of  arsenic  in  the  animal  organism,  Schuxinq  and 
Naumann  (Arch.  Schiffs  u.  Tropen  Hyg.,  16  (1912),  No.  4,  pp.  101-109;  abs.  in 
Sleeping  Sickness  Bar.  [London^  Bui.,  4  (1912),  No.  S5,  pp.  lOS,  104). ^In  the 
investigations  here  reported  arsenophenylglycin  was  administered  to  normal 
rabbits  and  to  rabbits  Infected  for  a  longer  or  shorter  time  with  nagana.  Bach 
animai  received  a  given  dose  and  after  a  period  of  24  or  48  hours  was  killed. 
The  conclusions  drawn  are  as  follows: 

"  Twenty-four  hours  after  Intravenous  injection  the  greats  part  of  the  arsenic 
is  circulating  in  the  blood.  An  infected  rabbit  excreted  less  arsenic  than  a  non- 
infected  rabbit  The  blood  serum  contains  considerably  more  arsenic  than  the 
blood  clot  It  is  to  be  assumed  that  the  blood  cells  of  the  circulating  blood  do 
not  withdraw  from  the  plasma  any  appreciable  quantity  of  arsenla 

**  The  arsenic  content  of  the  organs  varies  apparently  in  an  irregular  manner. 
Absolutely,  as  «i'ell  as  relatively,  the  quantity  of  arsenic  found  is  least  In  the 
brain  and  spinal  marrow.  Of  the  abdominal  organs  the  kidneys  contain  rela- 
tively the  most  and  the  liver  the  smallest  quantity  of  arsenic  (5  out  of  6  cases). 

'*  If  one  takes  into  account  the  blood  contained  in  the  organs,  by  subtracting 
the  arsenic  contents  of  this  from  the  arsenic  found  In  the  organs  one  gets  the 
following  results:  The  splenic  cells  always  contain  relatively  large  quantities 
of  arsenic.  Then  follow  the  kidney  cells.  The  arsenic  content  of  the  liver  cells 
fluctuates  within  wide  limits ;  it  is  always  under  that  of  the  spleen  and  kidneya 
The  cells  of  the  brain  and  spinal  cord  are  free  from  arsenic.** 

Stock  poisoning  by  larkspur,  G.  D.  Mabsh  (Proc.  Amer.  Nat.  I^e  Stock 
Assoc.,  15  (1911),  pp.  69-77). — In  the  author's  investigations  it  was  found  that 
cattle  were  never  poisoned  when  they  ate  less  than  dO  lbs.  of  larkspur  per  1,000 
lbs.  weight  of  the  auimal.  An  equal  quantity  of  either  the  tall  or  low  larkspur 
was  required  to  produce  the  toxic  efPect  Cattle  on  the  range  were  rarely 
poisoned  by  tall  larkspur  after  the  first  week  la  July,  whereas  the  low  lark- 
spur was  poisonous  from  the  time  it  starts  in  the  spring  until  the  flowers  drop 
from  it  the  first  of  July,  it  being  a  little  more  poisonous  about  July  1  than  at 
any  other  time,  due  to  the  fact  that  the  seeds  are  somewhat  more  poisonous 
than  the  other  parts  of  the  plant  above  ground.  In  experiments  with  horses  it 
was  found  possible  to  get  them  to  feed  on  larkspur,  although  on  the  opoi 
ranges  they  never  eat  it  in  any  large  quantity.  It  is  stated  that  sheep  feed  on 
larkspur  very  readily  and  actually  grow  fat  upon  it,  without  the  slightest  hann. 

It  was  found  with  experimental  animals  that  where  remedies  were  not 
applied  about  half  of  the  afPected  animals  recovered.  It  is  stated  that  a  remedy 
which  results  in  the  recovery  of  about  96  per  cent  of  the  affected  animals  has 
been  found,  a  description  of  which  will  be  published  in  a  forthcoming. report 

The  regional  lymph  glands  of  food-producing  animals,  J.  S.  Bxtoklbt 
and  T.  Castoe  (U.  8.  Dept.  Agr.,  Bur.  Anim.  Indus.  Rpt.  1910,  pp.  S71-400,  pis. 
S,  flgs.  12;  Circ.  192,  pp.  S7 1-400,  pis.  S,  figs.  i2).— This  paper  deals  with  the 
topographical  anatomy  of  the  lymphatic  apparatus  of  food-producing  animals. 

"  It  is  regrettable  that  a  more  absolute  knowledge  does  not  exist  of  the  ana- 
tomical detail  of  this  system  In  the  various  food  animals,  but  an  endeavor  has 
been  made  to  supply  as  much  as  possible  of  the  general  knowledge  that  could 
be  gleaned  from  the  various  works  that  treat  of  this  subject,  together  with  a 
fair  amount  of  original  investigation  carried  out  by  the  writers  of  this  paper.* 
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The  bactericidal  substances  of  leaoocytes.^Their  mode  of  action,  W. 
Spat  (CentbU  Bakt.  [eto.],  L  Aht.,  Orig.,  59  (1911),  No.  2,  pp.  178-182) .—As  a 
result  of  this  work  It  is  pointed  out  that  the  bactericidal  property  of  leucocytes 
is  not  a  complex  process  such  as  occurs  with  sera.  If  leucocyte  extracts  are 
heated  to  inactivity  and  a  portion  of  unheated  extract  is  added  no  reactivation 
takes  place. 

Filterable  Tiras,  G.  Yaixuxo  (Ztschr.  Infektionskronk.  u.  Eyg.  Hau$tiere^ 
9  {1911),  No.  6,  pp.  433-479). — ^This  is  a  critical  review  of  the  literature  pertain- 
ing to  the  diseases  caused  by,  or  at  various  times  supposed  to  be  caused  by, 
filterable  viruses.  It  embraces  both  the  fields  of  veterinary  and  human  medi- 
cine, and  also  contains  a  discussion  of  the  mosaic  disease  of  tobacco. 

Pathogrenlc  bacteriology,  C.  B.  Mabshall  (Michigan  8ta,  Rpt.  1911,  pp. 
155-170). — ^This  is  a  brief  account  of  the  occurrence  and  work  of  the  year  with 
contagious  abortion,  infectious  anemia  in  horses  at  Watersmeet,  a  disease  of 
cattle  near  TTbly,  Huron  County,  malignant  catarrh  of  cattle,  granular  vaginitis 
of  cattle,  avian  tuberculosis,  a  disease  of  sheep  in  Clinton  County,  and  worms  in 
pigs.    The  tuberculin  test  proved  inapplicable  for  chickens. 

Annual  report  of  the  official  veterinarians  of  Prussia  for  1909,  Nbver- 
iiAKN  (Veroffentl.  Jahres-Vet.  Ber.  Tierdrzte  Prciw*.,  10  (1909  [pub.  1911]), 
pt.  1,  pp.  ¥1-^132,  pU.  17;  10  (1909  [pub.  1912]),  pt.  2,  pp.  /F+lfi9).— The  first 
part  of  this  report  consists  of  statistical  data,  discussions,  etc..  on  anthrax, 
symptomatic  anthrax,  rabies,  glanders,  inflammation  of  the  brain  and  spinal 
cord  in  horses,  foot-and-mouth  disease,  lung  plague^  dourine,  vesicular  eruption 
in  horses  and  bo  vines,  scabies  in  horses  and  sheep,  swine  erysipelas,  swine 
plague,  hog  cholera,  chickoi  cholera,  fowl  plague,  equine  influenza,  and  strangles 
in  the  horse. 

The  second  part  deals  with  diseases  that  the  law  does  not  require  to  be 
officially  reported,  poisoning,  general  disturbances  of  nutrition,  sporadic  diseases, 
meat  inspection,  statistics  relating  to  farm  animals,  etc. 

Epizootics  in  the  German  Empire  (Jahreaber.  Verbr.  Tierseuch.  Deut. 
Reiche,  25  (1910),  pp.  VII'\-200,  pU.  4,  figs.  20).— This  is  a  report  in  regard  to 
the  distribution  of  epizootics  in  the  German  Kmpire  during  the  year  1910. 

CombatinfiT  dysentery  in  calves,  shoats,  lambs,  and  foals,  the  gastric 
form  of  canine  distemper,  and  other  infectious  stomachical  and  intestinal 
diseases  with  Ventrase,  M.  Klimukb  (Deut,  Landw.  Presse,  39  (1912),  No.  J, 
pp.  1,  2;  Berlin.  Tierorztl.  Wchnschr.,  28  (1912),  No.  1,  pp.  1-7).— Ventrase, 
which  Is  a  colloidal  silver  preparation  containing  in  addition  a  protective  col- 
loid, is  given  to  new-bom  calves  and  other  animals  with  the  milk.  Comparing 
the  results  thus  obtained  with  check  animals  which  received  no  Ventrase,  the 
results  are  considered  good.  In  one  of  the  articles  the  germicidal  value  of  this 
preparation  for  the  intestinal  tract  of  dogs  was  also  studied. 

The  protozoan  parasites  of  domesticated  animals,  H.  Cbawuet  (U.  8. 
Dept.  Agr.,  Bur.  Anim.  Indus.  Rpt.  1910,  pp.  465-498,  pU.  6,  flgs.  13;  Circ*  194, 
pp.  4S5-498,  pU.  6,  figs.  13). — ^This  is  a  popular  account  of  the  more  common 
protozoan  parasites  of  domesticated  animals,  including  spirochetes,  trypa- 
noflomes,  coccidia,  piroplasms,  sarcocysts,  etc. 

Fasdolopsis  buski  in  Tonkin.— Its  extreme  rarity  in  man;  its  frequency 
In  the  hog:,  C.  Mathib  and  M.  Legeb  (But.  Boo.  Path.  Eaot.^  4  (1911),  No.  4, 
pp.  200-202;  ab».  in  Jour.  Trop.  Yet.  ScL,  7  (1912),  No.  1,  pp.  149, 150).— Of  248 
head  of  swine  examined  at  the  abattoir  at  Hanoi,  December  9-27,  1910,  16 
harbored  this  fluka    As  many  as  20  were  found  in  one  animal. 

Our  present  knowledge  of  the  distribution  and  importance  of  some  para- 
sitic diseases  of  sheep  and  cattle  in  the  United  States,  M.  C.  Hall  (U.  8. 
Dept.  Agr.,  Bur.  Anim.  Indus.  Rpt.  1910,  pp.  419^463,  pis.  2,  flgs.  18;  Circ.  193. 
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pp,  419-468,  pU,  2,  figs.  18). — Following  a  brief  discussion  of  the  importance  of 
parasitic  diseases  and  the  desirability  of  a  study  of  distribution,  etc.,  the  author 
takes  up  the  present  knowledge  of  the  distribution  and  importance  of  Piro- 
plasma  higeminum^  Fasciola  hepatica,  F.  maffna,  Multiceps  muHioeps,  Thysano- 
soma  actinioides,  Hcemonchus  contortu^,  (Esophagostomum  columUanum, 
CEstrus  ovis,  and  Psoroptes  communis  ovis,  respectively. 

Maps  Illustrating  the  distribution  of  these  parasites  and  a  bibliography  of 
83  titles  are  Included. 

Gysticerci  in  American  sheep,  reindeer,  and  cattle,  B.  H.  Ransom  (Science, 
n.  ser,,  S5  (1912),  No.  90S,  p.  6S6). — It  is  stated  that  the  heart  and  voluntary 
muscles  of  sheep  are  frequently  found  by  federal  meat  inspectors  to  be  infested 
with  cysticerci.  While  these  cysticerci  clos^y  resemble  Cysticercus  cellulosfB, 
it  is  improbable  that  so  many  cases  of  this  parasite  would  occur  in  sheep  and  be 
so  comparatively  rare  in  this  country  in  hogs,  which  are  the  usual  host 

Specimens  of  muscle  cysticerci  from  Alaskan  reindeer  have  been  provisionally 
identified  as  the  cysticerci  of  Twnia  kralthei,  a  tapeworm  of  the  dog.  Mention 
Is  made  of  some  unusually  high  percentages  of  infestation  of  cattle  with  C. 
'boi>is. 

The  determination  of  opsonins  and  bacterial  tropins  in  antistreptococcic 
serum  in  horses,  Pbioolo  and  Baatelli  (Clin.  Vet.  [ilfiZan],  Ross.  Pol.  BanU. 
e  Ig.,  Si  (1911),  Nos.  17,  pp.  769-775;  18-19,  pp.  817-826;  ahs.  in  Betikk. 
Ticrdrztl.  Wchnschr.,  28  (1912),  No.  7,  p.  127). — ^Normal  and  immune  sera  were 
both  found  to  contain  substances  capable  of  stimulating  the  phagocytosis  of 
Streptococcus  equi.  In  normal  serum  the  substances  are  thermolablle,  while  in 
immune  they  are  thermostabile.  They  are  present  in  larger  amounts  in  the 
immune  sera. 

The  opsonic  index  was  found  to  fluctuate  only  betwe^i  very  narrow  limits. 
It  was  greater  in  immune  animals,  but  on  injection  of  virulent  organisms  it  was 
found  to  assume  a  negative  phase.  Accordingly,  it  is  concluded  that  opsonins 
and  bacterial  tropins  are  different  substances. 

In  regard  to  the  preparation  of  a  precipitating  anthrax  serum,  W.  N. 
Mabkoff  (Berlin.  Tierdrztl.  Wchnschr.,  27  (1911),  No.  47,  pp.  849-851).— By 
injecting  rabbits  with  bacteria-free  extracts  of  the  anthrax  bacillus  it  is  possi- 
ble to  obtain  a  specific  precipitating  serum.  The  specific  precipitating  sub- 
stances in  the  serum  rise  to  a  certain  fastigium  and  then  begin  to  vanish 
gradually.  ^Physiological  salt  solution  (0.86  per  cent)  is  not  recommended  for 
preparing  the  antigen,  as  it  produces  a  ring  in  the  test  with  the  specific  serum 
itself.    Bouillon  can  be  used  to  better  advantage. 

Treatment  of  anthrax  by  hypodermic  Injections  of  carbolic  add,  G. 
Ck>NDEB  (Jour.  Trop.  Vet.  8ci.,  6  (1911),  No.  4,  pp.  4S6-441). — In  this  article  are 
recorded  the  results  of  treating  11  horses  affected  with  anthrax  by  injections  of 
carbolic  acid.  These  were  givei  every  2  to  4  hours  at  the  beginning  of  the 
disease,  and  later  every  6  hours  until  the  temperature  reached  normal. 

Seven  of  the  cases  recovered,  and  of  the  4  animals  which  died  3  did  not 
receive  the  treatment  in  the  early  stages  of  the  disease.  Two  other  animals 
which  received  no  treatment  died. 

The  significance  of  agglutination  for  diagnosing  blackleg  and  the  fer* 
mentinfiT  capacity  of  the  Bacillus  anthracis  symptomatici,  with  particular 
regard  to  difPerentiating  between  symptomatic  anthrax  and  mLali^rnant 
edema,  G.  Gbobso  (Berlin.  Tierdrztl.  Wchnschr.,  27  (1911),  No.  S5,  pp.  63(1- 
625). — ^The  results  show  that  the  highest  fermenting  capacity  toward  dextrose, 
lactose,  saccharose,  and  glycerin  was  possessed  by  the  B.  anthracis  sympto- 
matioL  The  pseudo  blackleg  bacteria  also  fermented  saccharose  but  not  gly« 
cerin.    The  bacillus  of  malignant  edema  in  a  few  instances  decomposed  glyc^rin^ 
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bat  did  not  fermoit  saccharose.    The  B.  anthrads  symptomatici  can  be  sharply 
dlstingnished  from  the  edema  bacillus  on  the  basis  of  the  fermentation  test 

VariooB  methods  for  the  diagnosis  of  grlanders,  J.  B.  Mohleb  and  A. 
BiCHHOBK  (17.  8.  Dept.  Agr,^  Bur.  Anim.  Indus,  RpU  1910,  pp.  S45-S70,  pUs.  4; 
Ore  191^  pp.  345^70,  pis.  4). — After  discussing  the  nature  of  glanders,  particu- 
larly oocnlt  glanders,  the  authors  give  a  description  of  practically  all  the  tests 
thus  tsLT  proposed  for  its  diagnosis  The  tests  considered  are  physical  examina- 
tion, post-mortem  examination,  the  auto-inoculation  method,  extirpation  of  the 
submaxillary  gland,  mallein  reaction  (subcutaneous),  the  ophthalmo  test,  cuta- 
neous testa,  the  agglutination  reaction,  precipitation  reaction,  complement  fixa- 
tion test,  and  the  combined  complement  fixation  and  agglutination  tests.  In  all 
instances  the  methods  of  conducting  the  tests,  the  interpretation  of  the  reac- 
tions, and  their  reliability  are  considered. 

On  the  aero-diagnosis  of  glanders,  K.  F.  Mbteb  {Bpt.  Qovi.  Yet.  Bad. 
Transvaal^  1909-lOt  pp.  156-169). — Substantially  noted  previously  (E.  S.  B., 
25^  p.  684). 

The  action  of  **  606 ''  upon  glanders  in  laboratory  animals,  W.  Bsitewo- 
LENSKY  {Abs.  In  Vet.  Rec.,  24  {1911),  No.  1201,  p.  59).— Babbits,  guinea  pigs, 
and  cats  were  artificially  infected  with  glanders  by  means  of  a  3  days^  culture 
of  bacilli  in  glycerin  agar,  and  were  afterwards  treated  with  one  or  two  injec- 
tions of  Salvarsan  (*'606").  The  glanders  bacilli  were  introduced  intraperi- 
toneally  in  the  case  of  11  guinea  pigs  and  15  rabbits,  and  into  the  back  of  the 
neck  in  12  cats,  with  6  rabbits,  4  cats,  and  4  guinea  pigs  as  controla  In  animals 
that  died,  in  addition  to  post-mortem  observation,  cultural  experiments  were 
made  with  the  heart's  blood  and  from  the  liver  and  spleen.  The  author  also 
tested  the  action  of  Salvarsan  upon  glanders  bacilli  in  vitro. 

The  results  showed  a  very  clearly  evident  influence  of  Salvarsan  upon  the 
glanderous  processes.  The  duration  of  the  diseased  process  stood  in  definite 
relationship  to  the  quantity  of  Salvarsan  injected,  especially  in  the  case  of  rab- 
bits. Animals  which  recdved  a  quantity  of  Salvarsan  approaching  the  dose 
tolerated  by  the  species  died  quickly,  while  those  which  received  no  Salvarsan 
died  in  due  course  from  the  ordinary  progression  of  the  disease.  Animals  which 
bad  received  a  smaller  dose  of  Salvarsan,  on  the  other  hand,  lived.  In  acute 
glanderous  processes  it  is  possible  to  sterilize  the  infected  organs  by  means  of 
Salvarsan. 

The  treatment  of  tetanus,  G.  Bacobzu  (Berlin.  Klin.  Wchnschr.,  48  {1911), 
No.  2S,  pp.  1021-1024;  abs.  in  Berlin  Tierarztl.  Wchnschr.,  27  {1911),  No.  55,  p. 
627). — ^In  galloping  cases  of  tetanus  heroic  doses  of  antitetanin  are  without 
valoe,  as  they  bring  about  a  peracute  condition. 

Influence  of  tetanus  toxin  and  tuberculin  upon  autolysis. — ^Behaylor  of 
the  lipoids,  G.  Pesci  {Centbl.  Bakt.  [etc.],  L  Abt.,  Grig.,  59  {1911),  No.  2,  pp. 
186-188).— The  author  sought  to  determine  how  the  lipoids  of  autolysates  of 
organs  (sheep's  liver  taken  after  death)  behave  when  brought  into  contact 
with  tetanus  toxin  and  tuberculin,  with  particular  reference  to  the  autolytic 
process.    Ck)ntrols  were  prepared  of  the  autolysates  containing  no  additions. 

From  the  results  it  could  be  noted  that  a  diminution  in  neutral  fats  and 
fatty  acids  and  an  increase  in  soaps  took  place  in  the  case  of  the  tetanus  toxin, 
while  in  the  tuberculin  no  appreciable  changes  could  be  observed. 

The  passage  of  tubercle  bacilli  through  the  intact  skin,  H.  Koeniosfeld 
{Centbl.  Bakt.  [etcl,  1.  Abt.,  Orig.,  60  {1911),  No.  1-2,  pp.  28-68,  Hgsf.  S).— 
The  results  indicate  that  tubercle  bacilli  pass  through  the  skin  via  the  hair 
follicles  from  which  the  hair  has  been  cut  or  shaved  off  or  removed  with  a 
depilator.    No  difference  seems  to  exist  betwe^  the  infection  caused  by  either 
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the  human  or  bovine  type  of  bacUlna  The  skin  in  no  inntance  showed  any 
visible  microscopic  changes,  and  seems  to  be  greatly  resistant  to  the  infection. 

Tubercular  septum  in  the  nose  of  a  bovine,  P.  GHAXTSsfi  {Reo.  MM,  V4t^ 
88  (1911),  No.  24,  pp.  680^85,  figs.  ^).— The  results  are  given  of  a  hlstopatho- 
logical  study  of  a  case  in  which  the  nasal  septum  of  an  8-year-old  cow  was 
affected.    The  animal  had  a  generalized  tuberculosi& 

Improved  technique  for  diagnostic  Inoculation  of  animals  with  tuberca- 
lous  material,  R.  Oppenheimeb  (Munchen.  Med.  Wchnschr.,  58  {1911),  No.  41, 
pp.  2164-2166;  aba.  in  Jour,  Amer.  Med.  Assoc,  57  (1911),  No.  21,  p.  1751).— 
The  urine  of  the  suspect  was  injected  directly  into  the  liver  of  guinea  piga 
Specific  lesions  were  found  to  develop  in  about  16  day& 

The  subcutaneous  bovotuberculol  test  for  the  diagnosis  of  bovine  tuber- 
culosis, H.  Bausch  (Die  Suhkutane  Bovotuberkulolprohe  fur  die  Diagnose  der 
Rindertuherkulose.  Inaug.  Diss.,  Univ.  Bern,  9111,  pp.  iS7;  abs.  in  Ztschr. 
Tuherkulose,  18  (1912),  No.  5,  p.  509). ^Ab  a  result  of  examining  302  animals 
in  an  abattoir  at  Darmstadt,  Germany,  the  author  finds  that  the  tuberculol  test 
when  used  subcutaneously  yields  better  results  than  those  obtained  with 
tuberculin.  A  previous  eye  test  will  have  no  influence  upon  a  subsequent 
tuberculol  reaction,  but  it  must  be  conducted  after  the  subcutaneous  injection. 

The  vaccination  of  cattle  against  tuberculosis,  E.  G.  Sghboedkb  kt  ai.. 
(17.  B.  Dept.  Agr.,  Bur.  Anim.  Indus.  Rpt.  1910,  pp.  327^43;  Circ.  190,  pp.  587- 
5|5).— Previously  noted  from  another  source  (E.  S.  R.,  25,  p.  288). 

The  medicamental  treatment  of  piroplasmosis,  E.  Meuleman  (Rev.  O^n. 
M4d.  V4t.,  19  (1912),  No.  22S,  pp.  365-380).— "ThiB  is  a  review  of  recent  work. 

Vaccination  against  bovine  piroplasmosis,  J.  Ligni£bes  (Rev.  G&n.  M4d. 
F^*.,  18  (1911),  No.  213,  pp.  489-506;  abs.  in  Jour.  Compar.  Path,  and  TJicr., 
25  (1912),  No.  1,  pp.  59-63). — ^The  author  claims  to  have  shown  that  animals 
which  are  very  resistant  to  Piroplasma  bigeminum  may  be  very  susceptible  to 
a  new  piroplasm  which  he  has  named  P.  argenUmtm  and  that  the  latter  may 
even  prove  fataL 

Blood  taken  from  diseased  cattle  at  a  time  when  it  contained  a  maximum 
number  of  parasites  and  kept  at  from  6*  to  8*  O.  for  30  days,  when  injected 
intravenously,  frequently  caused  a  mild  form  of  the  disease,  which  was  followed 
by  Inununlty.  The  parasites  present  in  this  blood  were  found  to  be  smaller 
than  normal,  spherical,  and  apparently  multiplying.  An  intravenous  injection  of 
10  cc.  of  this  blood  caused  about  the  seventh  day  a  general  reaction  which  lasted 
for  1  or  2  days.    This  first  vaccine  retained  its  vitality  for  at  least  8  days. 

The  methods  of  preparing  the  vaccine  from  blood  containing  the  P.  bigeminum 
by  desiccation  or  freezing  can  not  be  applied  to  the  P.  argentinum,  because  this 
parasite  retains  both  vitality  and  virulence  after  freezing.  Since  the  intro- 
duction of  the  method  23,000  animals  have  been  vaccinated. 

Some  results  of  cattle-tick  eradication  ( U.  8.  Dept,  Agr.,  Bur.  Anim.  Indus. 
Circ.  196,  pp.  4)- — ^This  is  a  summary  of  the  replies  received  in  reiqK)nse  to  a 
series  of  questions  sent  out  in  an  effort  to  secure  direct  evidence  from  cattle- 
men and  farmers  regarding  the  benefits  to  the  cattle  industry  of  the  South 
which  are  being  derived  from  the  tick-eradication  work  carried  on  in  coopera- 
tion between  the  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry  of  this  Department  and  the 
various  States  within  the  quarantined  area. 

The  etiology  of  pleuro-pneumonia,  E.  J.  Mabtzinovski  (Ann.  Insi.  Pasteur, 
25  (1911),  No.  12,  pp.  914r-917,  pi.  1).— The  author  here  reports  studies  com- 
menced in  1909  which  have  led  him  to  conclude  that  pleuro-pneumonia  is  caused 
by  a  minute  gram-negative,  polymorphous,  nonmotile  bacterium,  to  which  he 
gives  the  name  Cocooba^lus  mycotdes  peripneumonia.  A  magnification  of 
1,000  diameters  is  necessary  in  order  to  distinguish  it  clearly. 
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FftrtUTient  paresis  (milk  fever)  and  eclampsia;  and  the  internal  secretion 
of  the  maniTniw  as  a  factor  in  the  onset  of  labor  (Kentucky  Sta,  Bui.  160, 
pp.  83^104.  pis.  9;  Jour,  Infect.  Diseases,  10  (1912),  No.  2,  pp.  226-2S2,  2»-^JiS, 
m^itf  tkfs.  IS). — ^This  bulletin  consists  of  8  papers. 

Parturient  paresis  (mUk  fever),  and  eclampsia;  simUarities  'between  these 
two  diseases,  D.  J.  Healy  and  J.  H.  Kastle  (pp.  83-00). — In  this  first  paper  the 
symptoms  of  parturient  paresis  and  eclampsia  are  discussed  and  the  similari- 
ties  between  the  2  diseases  pointed  out.  A  normal  clinical  urinalysis,  based 
upon  100  urinalyses  of  the  dairy  cow  covering  a  period  of  3  winter  and  3  sum- 
mer months,  is  described,  together  with  the  urinalyses  of  3  cases  of  parturient 
paresis.  Since  none  of  the  3  cases  observed  during  the  year  succumbed,  the 
flner  pathological  changes  occurring  in  parturient  paresis  have  not  been 
established. 

The  theories  of  the  cause  of  the  2  diseases  are  next  discussed.  "  That  the 
disease  is  due  to  a  toxin  elaborated  in  the  udder,  as  the  result  of  its  own 
metabolism  preceding  normal  milk  production,  there  can  be  no  reasonable  doubt, 
and  that  the  success  of  the  modem  treatment  is  due  to  preventing,  by  means 
of  pressure,  the  absorption  of  this  toxin  seems  most  highly  probable. 

'^We  are  of  the  opinion  that  eclampsia  is  due  to  a  similar  toxin  elaborated 
by  the  breast  in  a  similar  manner,  and  would  strongly  recommend,  as  tlie  most 
promising  treatment,  dilatation  of  the  breasts  with  oxygen  or  sterile  air,  accom- 
panied by  vigorous  massage  of  the  breasts,  or  forcible  compression  of  them  by 
means  of  a  properly  applied  bandage,  at  the  same  time  using  whatever  medical 
measures  may  be  iadicated." 

The  toxic  character  of  the  colostrum  in  parturient  paresis,  J.  H.  Kastle  and 
D.  J.  Healy  (pp.  91-100). — In  this  second  paper  the  authors  report  tests  made 
of  the  effect  upon  the  guinea  pig  of  Injections  of  the  first  colostrum  of  cows 
suffering  from  parturient  paresis,  the  first  colostrum  of  the  normal  cow,  fresh 
milk  from  the  station  herd,  the  urine  of  the  normal  cow  and  the  first  urine  of 
a  cow  suffering  from  parturient  paresis,  normal  salt  solution  (0.85  per  cent 
Nad),  and  the  aqueous  solution  of  certain  residues  from  colostrum  and  milk 
left  after  precipitating  the  colostrum  aud  milk  with  dilute  acid,  and  evaporating, 
respectively. 

"  It  is  evident  from  these  results  that  normal  salt  solution,  fresh  milk  from 
normal  cows,  the  colostrum  of  normal  cows,  and  the  urine  of  a  healthy  cow 
cause  no  serious  disturbances  in  the  normal  guinea  pig,  when  injected  into  the 
peritoneal  cavity.  The  injection  of  the  colostrum  of  normal  cows  invariably 
caused  a  diarrhea  in  healthy  guinea  pigs,  male  and  female,  from  which  they 
gradually  recovered  after  a  few  days.  .  .  . 

*'  On  the  other  hand,  death  resulted  from  the  injection  of  the  colostrum  of  the 
cow  having  parturient  paresis,  and  the  post-mortem  and  microscopical  exami- 
nations of  the  organs  of  the  4  guinea  pigs  that  were  thus  killed  showed  the  same 
pathological  degenerations  and  changes  that  are  characteristic  of  eclampsia. 
Unfortunately,  but,  little  if  anything  seems  to  be  known  regarding  the  micro- 
pathology  of  parturient  paresis  in  the  cow.  We  have  shown,  however,  that 
cows  recovering  from  an  attack  of  this  disease  invariably  show  a  nephritis. 
Our  results  with  the  colostrum  of  the  cow  sufPering  with  parturient  paresis 
certainly  go  to  show  the  presence  therein  of  some  substance  toxic  to  guinea  pigs 
and  certainly  point  to  the  udder  and  the  mammary  glands  as  the  place  of  origin 
of  the  toxins  or  internal  secretions  producing  parturient  paresis  and  eclampsia 
respectively.  The  fact  that  the  urine  of  the  cow  with  parturient  paresis  causes 
Boch  a  profound  diuresis  in  the  guinea  pig  also  points  to  the  presence  of  toxic 
substances  in  the  urine  of  animals  so  affected,  and  indicates  that  these  toxins 
are  not  entirely  destroyed  in  the  tissues  of  the  cow,  but  are  in  part  at  least,  and 
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It  may  be  ia  somewhat  modified  form,  excreted  by  the  kidneys.  The  fact  also 
that  the  colostrum  of  the  cow  during  an  attack  of  parturient  paresis  invariably 
caused  an  abortion  in  pregnant  guinea  pigs  is  a  matter  of  considerable  physio- 
logical significance  and  will  be  discussed  more  fully  in  the  following  paper." 

The  internal  secretion  of  the  mamnug  as  a  factor  in  the  onset  of  labor,  D.  J. 
Healy  and  J.  H.  Kastle  (pp.  101-104). — ^In  this  third  paper  the  authors  report 
experiments  in  which  they  found  that  the  colostrum  of  the  normal  cow,  as  well 
as  of  the  cow  suffering  from  parturient  paresis,  contains  a  substance  or  sub- 
stances, capable  of  bringing  about  abortion  in  pregnant  guinea  pigs.  "The 
substance  or  substances  in  the  fresh  colostrum  of  the  normal  cow  which  excite 
the  pregnant  guinea  pig  to  premature  labor,  withstands  heating  to  boiling 
for  a  short  time.  In  this  respect  it  is  similar  to  the  hormones  and  differs  from 
the  soluble  ferments  and  many  toxin&" 

An  unmnxal  cause  of  udder  disease,  L.  A.  Exein  (Amer,  Vet.  Bev^  it 
(1912),  No.  U  PP'  9(^-^7). — ^The  author  describes  an  affection  in  which  the  skin 
of  the  udder,  especially  about  the  base  of  the  teats,  was  Irritated,  dry,  stiff, 
scaly,  and  sometimes  swollen  or  thickened,  while  the  milk  of  affected  animals 
contained  small  flakes  and  white  Jelly-like  clumps.  At  the  time  the  cows  were 
first  examined  only  a  few  animals  were  affected  but  the  number  gradually 
included  90  per  cent  of  the  cows  of  a  large  dairy  herd,  clumps  and  flakes  being 
so  numerous  that  the  cotton  strainer  was  clogged  and  the  milk  would  not  pass 
through.  In  many  instances  small  scabs  were  present,  indicating  the  previous 
existence  of  a  crack  or  fissure,  and  in  some  cases  small  abrasions  or  excoriations 
were  present.  The  condition  resembled  in  all  respects  a  mild  acute  or  subacute 
inflammation  of  the  skin.  Of  the  48  cows  showing  the  milk  changes  or  teat 
symptoms,  indicating  the  presence  of  catarrhal  mastitis,  SO  also  exhibited  these 
alterations  in  the  skin  covering  the  base  of  the  teat" 

The  author's  investigations  showed  the  disease  to  be  due  to  the  exposure  of 
the  wet  udder  to  cold,  it  having  been  the  practice  to  wash  the  croup,  buttocks, 
flanks,  the  legs  (inside  and  out,  down  to  the  claws),  the  tail,  and  the  udder 
with  a  mild  disinfectant  solution.  **  The  udder  trouble  began  about  the  middle 
of  November,  just  after  cold  weather  had  begun.  There  were  more  affected 
cows  in  the  end  of  the  stable  where  the  doors  were  frequently  opened  and  kept 
partly  opened  for  ventilation  than  in  the  other  end  where  they  were  almost 
constantly  closed.  The  irritated  condition  of  the  sldn  observed  on  the  udders 
was  just  at  the  point  where  fluids  placed  on  a  clipped  udder  would  collect  by 
gravitation,  and  which,  therefore,  would  remain  wet  longest" 

The  application  of  excessive  quantities  of  water  in  cleaning  the  cows  was 
replaced  by  dry  brushing,  using  water  only  when  necessary,  wiping  the  udder 
with  a  cloth  dampened  with  a  2  per  cent  solution  of  sodium  carbonate,  and 
then  anointing  with  a  small  amount  of  vaseline.  This,  together  with  the  ad- 
ministration of  3  drams  of  bicarbonate  of  soda  and  11  drams  each  of  sodium 
sulphate  and  potassium  acetate  upon  the  feed  twice  daily,  resulted  in  the 
recovery  of  the  animals. 

Primary  splenomegaly  In  sheep,  L.  B.  Day  (U,  8.  DepU  Agr.^  Bur.  Anim. 
Indus,  Rpt  1910,  pp.  415-418). — Splenomegaly  as  a  distinct  pathological  process 
was  first  described  in  1882,  but  so  far  as  the  author  has  been  able  to  determine, 
has  not  been  reported  in  the  lower  animals.  An  examination,  both  macroscopic 
and  microscopic,  made  of  an  enlarged  spleen  and  the  liver  from  a  sheep,  which 
were  received  for  diagnosis  from  one  of  the  large  slaughtering  establishments 
in  Chicago,  is  here  reported  in  detail.  The  changes  in  the  tissue  were  so  char- 
acteristic that  a  diagnosis  was  made  of  primary  splenomegaly. 

The  preparation  of  hog  cholera  serum  in  Hungary,  A.  Eichhobn  (U.  8. 
Dept.  Agr,,  Bur.  Anim.  Indus.  Rpt.  1910,  pp.  401-413,  pis.  2,  figs.  6).— This  is  a 
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desciiptioii  of  the  apparatus  and  methods  for  preparing  hog  cholera  serum  hi 
me  at  the  government  laboratory  at  Kob&nya,  a  suburb  of  Budapest,  Hungary. 
The  process  followed  is  essentially  that  devised  by  this  Department,  with  certain 
modlflcations  in  details  and  apparatus.  The  table  on  which  hogs  are  placed  for 
bleeding,  apparatus  used  in  bleeding  hogs,  stall  for  securing  hogs  for  inoculation 
with  virus,  stand  for  securing  hogs  for  bleeding  from  the  tail,  apparatus  for 
siphoning  serum  after  centrifugalization  of  blood,  and  apparatus  for  filling  the 
bottles  with  serum  are  described.  The  directions  for  .the  use  of  the  serum  are 
given,  and  the  results  obtained  in  its  use,  the  selection  of  hogs  for  the  produc- 
tion of  serum,  exi)eriments  with  the  simultaneous  method  of  inoculation,  the 
disposal  of  meat  of  hogs  used  in  serum  production,  and  price  of  senmi,  etc., 
are  briefly  discussed. 

Some  observations  on  the  clinical  symptoms,  prophylaxis,  and  treat- 
ment of  distemper,  J.  P.  McGowan  (Vet.  Jour.,  68  (1912),  No.  J^9,  pp.  7- 
17).— Tlie  author  again  describes  an  organism  (B.  S.  R.,  24,  p.  787)  which  is 
"a  gram-negative  bacillus,  and  which  shows,  when  stained  by  carbol  thionin, 
polar  staining  or  a  constriction  in  the  middle.  Its  length  varies  from  2.3  |i  to 
OJi  ^  and  its  breadth  from  0.5  m  to  0.4  fi."  Its  size  is  particularly  variable 
"when  grown  in  glycerin  agar,  assuming  an  almost  coccal  form."  It  is  only 
slightly  motile,  has  flagella,  and  forms  no  spores.  The  growth  on  the  surface 
of  agar  is  very  characteristic,  showing  at  the  end  of  24  hours  hardly  visible 
dewdrops,  which  enlarge  very  rapidly  during  the  next  24  hours  and  assume  the 
slie  of  pin-heads  which  are  raised  above  the  surface  of  the  medium  and  have 
a  porcdlaneous  appearance  with  some  opalescence.  The  growth  is  more 
rapid  on  blood  agar.  The  organism  renders  litmus  milk  alkaline  and  produces 
so  gas  in  saccharine  substances  and  related  bodies.  As  regards  pathogenicity, 
it  produces  "  typical  distemper  with  the  rise  of  temperature  with  the  nasal  dis- 
cbarge, eye  iqrmptoms,  and  later  '  chorea '  and  distemper  rash.  It  was  produced 
In  one  puppy  by  pouring  a  culture  of  the  organism  down  its  nose ;  in  another 
pup  a  much  milder  form  of  the  disease  was  produced."  It  was  only  lethal  for 
mice. 

The  author  divides  distemper  as  follows:  "(1)  Uncomplicated  distemper; 
(2)  complicated  distemper,  [with]  subgroups,  viz,  (a)  complications  due  to 
spread  of  infection  by  the  distemper  organism  to  various  parts,  (b)  compli- 
cations due  to  added  infections  by  organisms  other  than  the  distemper  organ- 
ism, (c)  complications  due  to  toxins,  (d)  complications  due  to  causes  other 
than  above;  (3)  mixtures  of  the  above  groups." 

These  forms  are  discussed,  together  with  the  prophylactic  and  curative  treat- 
ment of  the  disease. 

Farther  studies  on  the  Bacillus  bronchicanis,  the  cause  of  canine  dis- 
temper, N.  S.  Ferry  (Amer.  Vet.  Rev.,  41  (1912),  No.  1,  PP-  77-7P).— Since  the 
publication  of  the  article  previously  noted  (E.  S.  B.,  24,  p.  285),  it  has  been 
found  that  the  disease  due  to  B.  l>ronchicani8  may  be  more  widespread  among 
ffJiimals  than  has  been  thought  to  be  the  case.  In  studies  made  during  the 
coarse  of  an  outbreak  among  laboratory  animals,  it  was  found  that  although 
the  symptoms  difPer  somewhat  in  various  animals,  yet  the  primary  cause  with- 
out a  single  exception  was  due  to  this  organism. 

**  In  nearly  100  per  cent  of  the  cases  the  B.  bronchicanis  was  found  at  autopsy 
in  pure  culture  .in  the  lower  trachea.  In  but  a  very  few  of  the  cases  was  there 
any  sign  of  a  nasal  discharge  or  any  abnormal  condition  of  the  eyes.  The 
majority  of  the  rabbits  showed  symptoms  of  distemper,  commonly  called,  in  the 
rabbit,  '  snuffles,'  while  but  2  or  3  of  the  guinea  pigs  were  thus  affected,  and 
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none  of  the  monkeys.  Only  one  of  the  animals,  a  monkey,  had  ^own  signs  of 
a  cough,  which  animals  gave  the  B.  hronchicanif  pure  in  the  trachea  and  blood." 

Since  the  organism  attacks  other  animals  besides  the  dog,  the  author  proposes 
to  change  the  name  to  Baciilus  hronchisepticus. 

Contribution  to  the  study  of  epizootic  lymphangitis,  M.  L.  Tefpaz  (Jour, 
Trop.  Vet.  Bci.,  7  (1912),  No.  i,  pp.  59-61). — Leucocytozoon  piroplastnoides  was 
found  in  the  pus  of  all  the  buds  of  100  horses  that  were  examined,  to  the  ex- 
clusion of  all  other  organism& 

An  anatomo-pathological  and  experimental  study  of  pernicious  anemia 
(typho-an6mie  infectieuse)  of  the  horse,  G.  Finzi  (Rev.  Q4n.  M6d.  V4t.^  18 
(1911),  No.  216,  pp.  681-687,  figs.  2). — ^The  author  reports  studies  made  of  the 
lesions  found  in  the  liver,  kidneys,  and  spleen,  together  with  studies  of  the 
blood. 

A  contribution  to  the  study  of  infectious  paraplegia  of  the  horse,  A. 
MouLUN  and  A.  M.  Otuela  (Bui.  8oc.  Cent.  M^d.  V^t.,  89  (1912),  No.  6,  pp.  HO- 
145). — ^Thls  paper  consists  of  clinical  and  bacteriological  notes  made  during  an 
epidemic  at  Malzidres,  France,  in  November,  1911. 

A  report  upon  the  permanent  value  of  the  roaring  operation  as  evidenced 
by  the  present  condition  of  100  horses  which  have  been  satisfactorily 
operated  upon  for  roaring  from  18  months  to  2i  years  ago,  F.  Hobday 
(Vet.  Jour.,  68  (1912),  No.  U2,  pp.  207-218).— The  author,  who  has  operated  for 
roaring  upon  more  than  520  individual  horses,  finds  that  the  beneficial  results 
obtained  are  lasting. 

BUBAL  ENOINEEBIirO. 

On  the  measurement  and  division  of  water,  L.  G.  Cabpenteb  (Colorado 
Bta.  But.  150,  pp.  8-48,  figs.  5). — ^This  is  a  revision  of  Bulletin  27  of  the  station, 
previously  noted  (E.  S.  R.,  6,  p.  485),  to  which  is  added  a  set  of  tables  showing 
the  discharge  over  right-angled  triangular  weir  notches,  and  a  discussion  of 
the  use  of  rating  flumes  and  of  Kutter's  formula  for  determining  the  flow  in 
canala 

[Investigation  of  the  regulation  of  hydraulic  works  in  the  United  States 
of  America],  R.  Tavbbnieb  (Ann.  Dir.  Hydraul.  et  Am4lior.  Agr.,  Min.  Agr, 
[France'^,  1909,  No.  89,  pp.  807-447). — This  report  deals  with  the  developm^its 
In  the  United  States  relative  to  laws  regulating  interior  navigation,  irrigation, 
water  power,  and  the  conservation  of  these  natural  resourcea  In  connection 
with  this  report  are  a  number  of  reports  and  articles  on  irrigation,  hydraulics, 
hydroelectric  works,  and  reclamation  in  various  parts  of  the  United  States. 

An  experiment  station  for  irrigation,  M.  Gontt  (Agr.  Colon.  [Italy'i,  6 
(1912),  No.  1-2,  pp.  29-87,  figs.  6). — ^This  article  deals  with  the  need  and  impor- 
tance of  Irrigation  in  Argentina,  briefly  discusses  institutions  for  experimental 
agricultural  hydraulics,  and  describes  the  irrigation  experiment  station  con- 
ducted by  the  Faculty  of  Agronomy  of  the  National  School  of  Agriculture  at 
Buenos  Aires  and  its  work. 

Irrigation  in  Egypt,  J.  Babois  (Lea  Irrigations  en  Sgypte.  Paris,  1911, 
2.  ed.,  rev.  and  enl.,  pp.  XVI +422,  pis.  17,  figs.  PO).— This  publication  deals 
with  irrigation  works  and  irrigation  administration  and  legislation  In  Egypt, 
and  discusses  the  topography  and  character  of  the  soil,  inundation,  irrigation 
of  the  Delta  and  of  middle  Egypt,  drainage  of  irrigated  land,  and  construction 
and  maintenance  of  dams  and  canals.  A  description  Is  given  of  the  inundation 
basins,  of  different  irrigation  works,  and  of  agricultural  developments  In  Egypt. 

Irrigation  and  drainage,  L.  A.  B.  Wade  (Rpt.  Dept.  Puh.  Works  N.  8. 
Wales,  1911,  pp.  3^-67).— This  report  covers  the  operations  and  exp^idltures 
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of  the  irrigation  and  drainage  branch  of  the  department  of  public  works  of 
New  South  Wales  in  1911,  embodying  the  reports  of  the  assistant  engineers  on 
sewerage  construction,  swamp  drainage  and  water  conservation,  irrigation, 
arte^n  boring,  and  river  discliarge  observations  and  records 

Proceedings  of  third  annual  drainage  convention  held  at  Wilmington, 
V.  a,  Kovember  22,  28,  1910,  J.  H.  Pbatt  {N.  C.  Oeol.  and  Boon.  Survey, 
Econ,  Paper  21,  1911,  pp.  67,  pis.  4).— This  paper  gives  the  proceedings  of  the 
third  annual  drainage  convention  held  in  North  Carolina  in  1910,  a  copy  of 
the  North  Carolina  drainage  law.  North  Carolina  supreme  court  decisions 
regarding  the  validity  of  drainage  bonds,  and  a  paper  on  Tile  Drainage  by  J.  B. 
Haswell,  of  the  Drainage  Investigations  of  this  Office. 

Bedaimln^r  land  by  drainage,  H.  R.  McVeioh  {Manfra.  Reo.,  61  (19t2), 
Ifo.  15,  pp.  51-5S,  figs.  3). — ^This  article  deals  with  the  development  of  levee 
and  drainage  districts  in  the  lower  Mississippi  Valley,  and  discusses  several 
drainage  projects  in  this  locality  intended  to  drain  and  make  fit  for  cultivation 
some  2,300,000  acres  of  land. 

[Drainage  in  land  reclamation]  (Manfrs.  Rec.,  61  (1912),  No.  11,  pp.  4$, 
60,  fiffs.  4). — ^A  drainage  development  work  in  Florida  by  which  it  is  intended 
to  redaim  a  tract  of  118,000  acres  of  land  is  described. 

[A  drainage  plan  in  Louisiana],  W.  S.  White  {Rice  Jowr.  and  South, 
Farmer,  15  (1912),  No.  5,  p.  S,  fig.  i).— A  description  is  given  of  a  plan  for 
draining  an  area  of  41,000  acres  of  land  in  Louisiana.  This  work  involves  about 
88  miles  of  ditch,  requiring  about  663,400  cu.  yds.  of  escavatioa  Specifications 
for  clearing  and  excavating  are  given. 

Drainage,  E.  J.  Watson  {Ann.  Rpi.  Comr.  Agr.,  Com.  and  Indus.  S.  0.,  8 
(1911),  pp.  101-111,  fig.  1). — ^This  report  deals  with  the  South  Carolina  drainage 
act,  surveys  and  preliminary  examinations  of  drainage  projects  in  the  States 
the  organization  of  the  National  Drainage  Congress,  and  the  South  Carolina 
State  Drainage  Association,  and  the  growth  of  irrigation  developments  in  the 
State 

Cost  and  methods  of  clearing  land  in  western  Washingrton,  H.  Thompson 
{U.  8.  Depi.  Agr.,  Bur.  Plant  Indus.  Bui.  2S9,  pp.  60,  figs.  25).— This  bulletin 
represents  cooperative  studies  with  the  Washington,  Wisconsin,  and  Minnesota 
stations,  and  a  portion  of  the  work  reported  has  been  previously  noted  (E.  S.  R., 
26,  p.  787).  It  calls  attention  to  the  extent  of  waste  stump  land  in  western 
Washington  and  deals  with  the  methods  and  costs  of  clearing  this  land  for 
farming  purposes  and  for  general  use,  briefly  discussing  the  methods  for  con- 
verting stump  land  into  pasture  and  describing  and  discussing  the  methods  and 
apparatus  required  for  removing  stumps  by  heavy  blasting,  by  a  stump  puller 
with  and  without  blasting,  by  a  donkey  engine,  and  by  char-pitting  and  burning. 
Cost  data  are  given  for  removing  stumps  of  varying  sizes  under  varying  condi- 
tionsby  each  of  the  above  methods. 

It  is  concluded  that  a  man  without  capital  can  not  hope  to  clear,  in  a  short 
time,  a  large  enough  tract  of  land  upon  which  to  support  a  family.  Under 
the  most  favorable  conditions  and  with  the  lightest  clearing  ground,  the  cheapest 
rate  at  whidi  logged-off  land  can  be  prepared  for  the  plow  is  $50  per  acre  and 
the  maximum  is  about  $150  per  acre.  The  method  of  clearing  by  donkey  engine 
in  connection  with  blasting,  char-pitting,  and  burning  seems  to  be  the  cheapest, 
most  efficient,  and  most  serviceable  method,  especially  when  the  work  is  done 
on  a  large  scale. 

Highway  engineering,  A.  H.  Blanchabd  and  H.  Be  Dbowns  {New  York 
and  London^  1911, 1.  ed.,  pp.  X-\'299).—ThiB  volume  gives  a  large  mass  of  infor- 
mation relative  to  the  construction  and  maintenance  of  roads  and  pavements,  as 
presoited  at  the  Second  International  Boad  Congress,  held  at  Brussels,  1910. 
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Science  in  the  service  of  hiirliwaj  constraction,  G.  Richabdson  {Pop.  8cL 
Mo,,  80  (1912),  No,  4,  pp.  326-^S7,  fig.  1). — ^The  author  ontUnes  the  development 
of  modem  methods  of  highway  constmction  and  shows  how  science  has  aided 
therein. 

Gh>od  roads,  E.  J.  Watson  {Ann.  Bpi.  Comr.  Affr.,  Com.  amd  Indus.  8.  CU 
8  {1911),  pp.  121-127,  pis.  2,  fig.  1).— ^This  report  deals  with  the  development  of 
road  construction,  maintenance,  and  administration  in  South  Carolina,  and 
gives  tabulated  data  on  the  total  mileage  of  public  roads  in  the  State,  the 
methods  of  construction  and  improvon^t,  and  the  ezpmiditures  in  money  and 
labor. 

Proceedings  of  the  second  annual  convention  of  the  Inter-Koontain  Oood 
Boads  Association,  Pocatello,  Idaho,  June  22-24,  1911  {Proc.  Inter-Moun- 
tain  Good  Roads  Assoc,  2  {1911),  pp.  64). — ^These  proceedings  contain  discos- 
sions  of  road  construction,  maintenance,  and  administration  in  general,  and 
reports  of  road  work  done  in  the  different  States  belonging  to  this  association. 

Beport  of  the  State  Highway  Commission  of  Hinnesota,  1009-10  {Rpi. 
Highttay  Com.  Minn.,  1909-10,  pp.  31,  figs.  11). — ^This  report  presents  general 
investigations  of  road  conditions,  building  material,  and  construction  and  main- 
tenance methods,  and  includes  the  state  engineer's  report  on  the  roads  of  the 
State. 

French  experiments  with  tarred  roads,  W.  H.  Hunt  {DaUif  Cons,  and 
Trade  Rpts.  [V.  8A,  15  {1912),  No.  103,  p.  4^0).— Attention  is  called  to  the 
extent  of  tarred  roads  in  France^  the  essentials  of  good  construction,  and  tiie 
results  of  experiments  with  the  dilst  from  tarred  roads,  divers  tar  and  oil 
emulsions,  and  deliquescent  salts  used  in  road  surfaces. 

Highway  bridges  and  culverts,  C.  H.  Hott  and  W.  H.  Biteb  {U.  8.  Dept. 
Agr.^  Office  Pub.  Roads  Bui.  43,  pp.  21,  pis.  U,  figs.  3). — This  is  a  revision  of 
Bulletin  39,  previously  noted  (B.  S.  R.,  25,  p.  891),  and  has  for  its  purpose  the 
pointing  out  of  some  of  the  important  fundamoital  principles  that  govern 
operations  necessary  to  secure  properly  designed  highway  bridges  and  culverts, 
together  with  some  facts  relating  to  their  construction.  A  systematic  course 
of  procedure  in  bridge  and  culvert  work  is  outlined  and  discussed,  as  consist- 
ing of  the  following  steps :  Securing  the  services  of  a  capable  bridge  engineer, 
testing  the  foundation  to  determine  its  suitability,  bearing  power,  and  economy, 
determining  the  location  and  making  the  profile,  determining  the  proper  loading, 
and  the  making  of  accurate  and  economic  designs  and  plans  and  cost  estimates^ 

Plans  showing  details  of  structures  are  also  given. 

Chilvert  practice  in  road  building  in  connection  with  drainage  ditching 
in  Minnesota  {Engin.  and  Contract.,  S7  {1912),  No.  11,  pp.  476,  4T7,  fig.  X). — 
Specifications  are  given  for  corrugated  metal  culverts  which  are  put  into  roads 
made  by  using  the  spoil  banks  from  drainage  ditches. 

A  plan  for  a  snftill  dairy  house,  B.  Kkllt  and  K.  E.  Pabks  {U.  8.  Dept, 
Agr.,  Bur.  Aninu  Indus.  Citv.  195,  pp.  5,  figs.  4). — ^Thls  contains  plans  and  de- 
tails for  constructing  an  inexpensive  but  sanitary  dairy  house. 

The  ventilation  of  stock  stables,  F.  Ulbichb  {Illus.  Landw.  Ztg.,  32  {1912)^ 
No,  27,  pp.  257,  258). — ^The  construction  of  cow  stalls  relative  to  ventilation  is 
discussed,  the  principal  method  of  ventilation  dealt  with  being  that  by  vapor 
chimneys. 

The  development  of  agricultural  machinery  in  Germany,  G.  Fisohkb  et  ai.. 
{Arh.  Deut.  Landto.  Gesell.,  1910,  No.  177,  pp.  VIII+4S6,  figs.  5«5).— This 
publication  deals  with  the  general  development  of  agricultural  machinery  in 
Germany,  describing  and  discussing  ground-breaking  implements,  seeders,  and 
cultivators,  harvesters,  cleaning  and  sorting  machines,  feed-preparing  machines. 
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thrashers,  hay  balers,  dairy  machinery,  farm  engines,  electricity  in  agriculture^ 
and  pumps. 

Wood  used  in  construction  of  a^cultoral  implements,  F.  N.  6.  Kbamgh 
(Farm  Implements,  26  (1912),  A'o.  5,  pp.  21,  22,  24). — ^This  article  deals  with 
the  importance  of  wood  in  the  construction  of  agricultural  machinery,  describing 
the  important  wooden  parts  of  different  implements,  and  discussing  the  relative 
merits  of  different  kinds  of  woods  when  used  in  the  construction  of  parts  of 
Tarious  machines. 

The  hand-winch  stump  and  tree  puller  (Agr.  Oaz.  N.  8.  Wales,  23  (1912), 
yo.  1,  p.  80). — ^This  machine  has  a  small  winding  drum  about  1  ft.  in  diameter, 
worked  with  an  8-ft  lever  puUed  by  2  men.  A  grab  disposes  of  slack  rope  and 
a  snatch  block  doubles  the  direct  drum  power,  making  it  equal  to  about  24  tons. 
The  power  is  transmitted  to  a  flexible  wire  rope,  one  end  of  which  is  anchored 
to  the  butt  of  a  standing  tree,  and  the  other  looped  around  the  tree  to  be  pulled, 
about  10  ft.  from  the  ground.  In  trials  recently  conducted  at  the  Grafton 
experiment  station.  New  South  Wales,  a  swamp  mahogany  tree  2  ft  9  in.  In 
diameter  was  prulled  out  by  the  roots  in  22  minutes. 

Xotor  cultivation  on  a  farm,  H.  Sagnieb  (Jour.  Agr.  Prat,  n.  ser.,  2S 
(1912),  No.  IS,  pp.  401,  402). — ^The  operation  and  cost  of  operation  of  an  inter- 
nal combustion  motor  plow  on  a  farm  is  discussed. 

Examination  of  a  seeding  machine  for  garden  or  nursery  planting,  C. 
PsuwiBTH  (Wiener  Landao.  Ztg.,  62  (1912),  No.  23,  p,  285,  fig.  1).—A  machine 
Is  described  which  Is  adapted  to  planting  seeds  in  gardens,  nurseries,  or  experi- 
mental plats.  It  is  so  constructed  as  to  plant  the  seeds  in  rows  at  the  required 
depth  and  distance  apart,  and  is  intefaded  as  a  time-  and  labor-saving  apparatus 
to  be  used  where  especial  care  in  planting  is  required. 

Potato-digging  machines,  G.  Seymoub  (Jour.  Dept.  Agr.  Victoria,  10  (1912), 
No.  2,  pp.  119-122,  figs.  4). — The  construction  and  operation  of  several  types  of 
potato-digging  machines  are  described. 

A  wagon  for  carrying  heavy  loads  (Masch.  Ztg.,  10  (1912),  No.- 7,  p.  SB^ 
figs.  2).— A  wagon  is  described  which  is  especially  adapted  to  carrying  hogs  or 
cattle  or  other  heavy  loads.  It  is  so  constructed  that  the  bed  can  be  raised  or 
lowered  on  a  steel  frame,  thus  facilitating  the  processes  of  loading  or 
unloading. 

Kew  ideas  in  modem  straw  halers,  FABstcros  (Masch.  Ztg.,  10  (1912), 
No.  7,  pp.  80-82,  figs.  3). — ^An  improved  straw  baler,  some  of  its  accessories, 
and  its  operation  are  described. 

BTJEAL  ECONOHICS. 

Agricultural  credit  and  cooperation  in  England  and  Wales  (Jour.  Bd, 
Agr.  [London^,  19  (1912),  No.  1,  pp.  43-50). — Observations  are  made  showing 
that  although  agricultural  cooperation  has  not  been  established  to  a  very 
large  extent  in  England  and  Wales,  it  has  in  recent  years  made  marked  develop- 
ment in  the  way  of  cooperative  credit,  insurance,  purchase,  production,  sales, 
etc.  The  state  has  contributed  to  the  movement  by  passing  legislation  making 
it  possible  for  the  societies  to  be  established  and  registered  at  small  cost,  em- 
powering county  councils  to  aid  such  societies  by  money  grants  or  guarantiee^ 
and.  providing  funds,  through  the  Agricultural  Organization  Society,  for  the 
propagation  of  cooperative  ideas,  the  encouragement  of  new  societies,  and  the 
combination  of  individual  societies  into  larger  cooperative  unions. 

Attention  is  called  to  the  most  common  form  of  the  small  holdings  and  allot- 
moit  societies,  in  which  a  number  of  intending  small-holders  form  themselves 
into  a  society,  which  In  its  corporate  capacity  negotiates  for  the  hire  or  pur- 
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cbase  of  land  and  makes  itself  the  responsible  hirer  or  purchaser  of  sufficient 
land  to  meet  the  needs  of  all  ot  its  members.  The  society  performs  other 
functions,  as  the  purchase  of  seed,  manures,  implements,  and  other  require- 
ments  of  members,  and  collects,  prepares,  and  markets  their  surplus  produce. 
In  1909  there  were  146  such  societies,  with  a  membership  of  7,925. 

Cooperative  societies  (Rpt.  Indus,  and  Agr,  Coop,  Soc.  United  Kingdom^ 
1912,  pp.  2/F+1B75,  pU.  5). — An  official  report  presenting  notes  and  statistics 
relating  to  industrial  and  agricultural  cooperative  societies  in  the  United 
Kingdom  from  1900  to  1910.  The  agricultural  societies  are  grouped  into  3 
main  classes,  viz,  purchase  and  sales  societies,  productive  societies,  and  small 
holdings  and  allotment  societies.  "  Between  1S95  and  1909  the  agricultural 
cooperative  societies  of  all  kinds  making  returns  increased  from  58  (46  for 
production  and  12  for  distribution)  for  the  whole  of  the  United  Kingdom,  to 
653  (317  for  production  and  336  for  distribution),  while  their  combined  sales 
Increased  from  £354,379  to  £3,609,172." 

Agricultural  purchase  societies  in  Italy  up  to  1910  {Fed.  Ital.  Consorgi 
Agr,  Piacensa,  2  {1911),  pp.  XII+505,  figs.  149),— This  book  presents  notes, 
tables,  maps,  charts,  etc.,  showing  the  work  done  by  the  Italian  Federation 
of  Agricultural  Societies  from  1892  to  1910  inclusive.  It  also  includes  a  sum- 
mary of  the  information  furnished  by  420  of  the  agricultural  societies  concern- 
ing the  economic  status  of  the  various  localities,  together  with  data  showing  the 
numerical  relations  l)etween  the  purchase  societies,  the  rural  population,  and 
the  cultivated  area,  as  well  as  data  on  the  general  consumption  of  commerical 
fertilizers  and  the  amount  provided  through  cooperative  societies. 

The  importance  of  the  collective  purchase  societies  is  partially  brought  out 
in  the  following  table: 

Progress  of  the  Italian  Federation  of  Agricultural  Societies  from  189S    to 

December  SI,  1910, 


Members. 

Capital. 

Value  Of 

delivered 
to  members. 

Net 
profits. 

Distribution  of  net  profits. 

Year. 

societies. 

Individ- 
uals. 

Share- 
holders. 

Pur- 
chasers. 

Employ- 
ees. 

Reserve 
fund. 

1893.... 
1895.... 
1897.... 
1900.... 
1902.... 
1905.... 
1908.... 
1910.... 

65 
94 
115 
221 
300 
460 
565 
618 

207 
264 
296 
348 
377 
472 
499 
522 

Lire. 

12,885 

24,804 

38,327 

79,681 

96,692 

144, 110 

180,159 

216,672 

Lire, 
711,147 
810,435 
2,118,629 
3,806,789 
3,992,139 
9,389,183 
15,686,158 
13,448,499 

Lire. 
11,009 

7,463 
13,109 

1,027 
19,995 
23,239 
22,603 
23,147 

Lire. 

665 

1,143 

1,087 

886 

988 

1,154 

2,657 

4,039 

Lire. 
3,458 
2,378 

7,202 
8,370 
7,566 
7,180 

Lire. 

864 

594 

1,136 

8 

1,800 

2,092 

1,891 

1,795 

Lire. 
3,M8 
2,761 
5,208 
87 
8,20S 
9,531 
8,696 
S,337 

The  importance  of  the  national  insurance  law  as  related  to  agriculture, 
SCHUMACHEB  {Deut,  LandtD,  Presse,  38  {1911),  Nos,  96,  pp.  1089,  1090;  97,  pp. 
1105,  1106;  99,  pp,  1130-1132;  100,  pp.  1 11,1-11 43 ;  loi,  pp.  1156,  1157;  102,  p. 
1168). — This  is  a  series  of  articles  discussing  in  detail  the  national  insurance 
law  in  Germany  in  its  application  to  agriculture. 

An  argrument  for  the  short- time  lease,  E.  Eluah  {Iowa  Agr.,  12  {1912), 
No,  5,  pp,  19,  20), — This  article  illustrates  by  concrete  examples  the  economic 
advantages  of  short-time  as  contrasted  with  long-time  leases,  pointing  out  that 
the  short-term  lease  tends  toward  friendly  relations  between  landlord  and 
tenant.  The  landlord  can  also  specify  each  year  just  what  fields  may  be 
plowed  up  and  what  ones  must  be  seeded  down,  thus  maintaining  the  produc- 
tivity of  the  soil  and  insuring  a  more  permanent  agriculture. 
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Prosperity  on  a  rented  farm  in  Iowa,  R.  Nicholson  {World*8  Work,  23 
{1912),  yo.  6,  p.  718). — ^This  article  presents  the  experience  of  a  landowner  in 
Iowa  who  sold  his  320-acre  farm  in  1908  at  $90  per  acre,  and  leased  back  240 
acres  of  It  for  5  years.  The  results  were  very  satisfactory.  The  net  profit,  in 
addition  to  the  interest  on  the  money  received  for  the  sale  of  land,  in  1910  was 
$1,677.60  and  promised  to  be  larger  in  1911. 

Profitableness  of  agriculture  in  Argrentina,  PpANNENscHMnyr  {Ztachr. 
AgrarpoUtiky  10  {1912),  No,  i,  pp.  i26-i45).— This  article  presents  notes  and 
statistics  showing  the  cost  of  each  factor  entering  into  the  production  of  wheat, 
flax,  oats,  and  other  crops  on  different  kinds  of  land  in  Argentina,  especially 
the  relative  value  of  efficient  labor 

The  cost  of  breaking  and  preparing  new  land  and  seeding  it  to  wheat  with 
tiie  more  efficient  labor  and  paying  for  insurance  against  hall  is  estimated  at 
17.6  pesos  per  hectare  (about  $6.83  per  acre),  and  with  less  efficient  labor  26.75 
pesoa  On  old  land  the  cost  with  the  more  efficient  labor  is  10.3  pesos  per 
hectare  and  with  less  efficient  labor  17.85  pesos.  The  cost  of  harvesting  on 
t>oth  old  and  new  land  with  the  more  efficient  labor  is  9.75  pesos  per  hectare, 
and  with  the  less  efficient  labor  15.25  pesos.  The  total  cost  per  hectare  on  new 
land  that  will  produce  5  quintals  per  hectare  Is  38.35  pesos  with  the  more 
efficient  labor,  and  on  old  land  31.05  pesos ;  on  new  land  with  less  efficient  labor 
53  pesos,  and  on  old  land  44.1  pesos. 

Corresponding  data  are  given  for  other  crops  and  wheat  on  other  grades  of 
land.    A  bibliography  is  also  Included. 

Hlfirh  cost  of  Uvingr  and  agriculture  In  France,  M.  Laib  {Rev,  6con.  Inter- 
nat^  9  (1912),  I,  No.  S,  pp.  4^6-525). — ^Thls  article  presents  the  results  of  a 
rather  comprehensive  research,  in  which  it  discusses  and  illustrates  under  the 
following  headings  a  number  of  causes  affecting  the  cost  of  living  and  its 
relation  to  agriculture  in  France:  The  French  market;  recent  rise  of  the  chief 
products;  identical  movement  of  the  custom  duties;  French  agriculture  as  a 
national  industry;  progress  of  the  production;  tendency  of  France  to  provide 
for  itself;  decrease  of  the  agricultural  population  and  scarcity  of  workmen; 
difficulties  in  the  use  of  mechanical  and  Industrial  processes ;  effect  of  social  and 
fiscal  laws  on  the  increasing  prices ;  influence  of  speculation ;  and  administrative 
influences. 

Agriculture  in  Egypt,  R.  O.  Cowaw  (Breeder'8  Qaz.,  61  (1912),  No.  17, 
pp.  988,  989).— This  is  a  popular  article  describing  at  length  the  agricultural 
possibilities  of  Egypt,  together  with  its  drawbacks,  due  to  the  ancient  agricul- 
tural methods  still  practiced  by  the  Egyptian  farmers. 

[Agricultural]  production  {8o.  Aust  Statis.  Reg.,  1910,  pt.  S,  pp.  i-i48).— 
This  is  a  statistical  register  showing  the  area  and  distribution  of  holdings  in 
South  Australia  in  1910  to  be  as  follows:  Total  area,  105,686,504  acres;  occupied 
by  owners,  7,266,867  acres ;  occupied  by  tenants,  874,119  acres ;  lands  held  under 
agreement  to  purchase  from  the  crown,  2,461,412  acres;  crown  lands  leased, 
95.084,106  acres;  total  area  under  crops,  2,746,334  acres;  under  permanent  arti- 
ficially sown  grasses,  26,416  acres ;  previously  cropped  land  lying  idle  during  the 
season,  2,192,478  acres;  new  ground  cleared  during  the  season.  369,150  acres; 
land  in  fallow,  1,369,242  acres;  and  balance  of  the  holdings,  98,982,524  acres. 
Persons  employed  or  who  regularly  assist  in  farm  work  are  classified  as  fol- 
lows: General  farming,  34,251  males  and  5,398  females;  dairying,  1,602  males 
and  10486  females ;  and  pastoral,  5,166  males  and  891  females. 

Other  statistics  are  given  showing  the  area  under  each  crop,  the  produce 
thereof  for  a  period  of  years  and  the  average  market  price,  the  number,  descrip- 
tion, and  value  of  live  stock,  live  stock  products,  etc. 
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Afirricultural  statistics  {Statis,  Ab8.  Prin.  and  Other  For.  Countries  {QU 
Brit],  37  {1899-1910),  pp.  310-331).— A  sUtistical  abstract  showing  the  acreage 
under  crops,  yields,  number  of  live  stock,  etc.,  in  each  year  from  18d9  to  1910 
In  the  following  countries :  Bussia,  Norway,  Sweden,  Denmark,  Germany,  Nether- 
lands, Belgium,  France,  Spain,  Italy,  Austria,  Hungary,  Bulgaria,  Boumania, 
Algeria,  Argentina,  Uruguay,  Japan,  Great  Britian*  and  the  United  States. 

Foreign  crops,  March,  1912,  G.  M.  Daughebty  (17.  8.  Dept.  Agr^  Bur. 
Rtatis.  Circ.  30,  pp.  12). — Notes  and  statistics  showing  area,  production,  ex- 
ports, and  price  of  the  principal  agricultural  crops  and  livestock  in  Argentina 
for  a  number  of  years  are  here  presented.  Wheat  being  the  principal  crop,  It  is 
of  interest  to  note  that  the  area  has  increased  from  2,970,656  acres  in  1890-81 
to  17,037,545  acres  in  1911-12,  and  the  yield  from  31,048,117  bu.  to  170,562,553  bu. 
The  other  leading  crops  are  alfalfa,  com,  and  flaxseed,  Argentina  being  the 
principal  producer  of  flaxseed. 

AOSICTTLTUKAL  EDTTCAHOH. 

Education  for  afirriculture,  F.  B.  Mumfobd  {Ann.  Amer.  Acad.  Polit.  and 
Soc.  Set.,  40  {1912),  No.  129,  pp.  19,  20).— This  article  emphasizes  the  importance 
of  those  types  of  education  wliich  demonstrate  their  efficiency  in  training  men 
and  women  for  the  social,  economic,  and  political  duties  of  the  rural  communi- 
ties and  the  State  at  large.  It  further  notes  that  the  opportunity  for  giving 
such  training  in  schools  teaching  agriculture  is  demonstrated  by  the  increasing 
demand  for  farm  managers,  teachers,  investigators,  various  gricultural  ex- 
perts, and  other  men  and  women  who  are  to  be  in  a  i>osition  to  make  large  con- 
tributions toward  the  solution  of  these  problems. 

The  country  school,  H.  W.  Foght  {Ann.  Amer,  Acad.  Polit.  and  Soc.  Sci.,  40 
(1912),  No.  129,  pp.  U9'15t).—lJi  discussing  the  vitalizing  influence  of  the 
ideal  country  sch()ol  as  a  factor  entering  into  the  socialization  of  the  new  rural 
life,  and  as  the  form  of  education  which  is  to  reflect  the  daily  life  and  Interests 
of  the  rural  community,  the  author  points  out  that  such  a  school  must  give 
expression  to  at  least  two  things:  (1)  Good  scientific  farming,  rendering  ample 
returns  for  the  labor  expended,  and  (2)  a  rural  social  life  satisfactory  to  those 
living  in  it  It  must  further  require  at  least  three  things  of  the  teacher:  (1) 
He  must  be  strong  enough  to  establish  himself  as  a  leader  in  the  community 
where  he  lives  and  labors;  (2)  he  must  have  a  good  grasp  on  the  organization 
and  management  of  the  new  kind  of  farm  schools;  and  (3)  he  must  show  expert 
ability  in  dealing  with  the  redirected  school  curriculum. 

Referring  to  the  charges  frequently  made  against  the  rural  school,  that  it 
has  drawn  too  much  of  its  substance  from  sources  foreign  to  rural  needs,  and 
that  it  has  failed  In  other  ways  to  keep  pace  with  the  demands  of  our  rapidly 
developing  agricultural  life,  the  author  suggests  that,  in  order  to  check  this 
tendency  and  so  redirect  the  work  that  the  rural  school  may  become  rooted  to 
the  soil  in  such  a  way  as  to  become  the  chief  agency  in  the  social  and  economic 
reconstruction  of  rural  life,  there  be:  (1)  A  thorough  redirection  of  the  subject 
matter  taught  in  the  schools;  (2)  a  general  reorganization  of  the  entire  working 
staff  of  administrators,  supervisors,  and  instructors;  and  (3)  the  rebuilding  in 
many  instances  of  the  entire  school  plant 

Rules,  regulations,  and  laws  relating  to  hi^rh  and  graded  schools  {Minn. 
[Dept.  Pub.  Instr.'i  Bui.  35,  1912,  pp.  50+5 )  .—This  bulletin  Includes,  among 
others,  rules  of  the  department  applying  to  high  and  graded  schools  main- 
taining departments  of  agriculture  and  home  economics  or  manual  training, 
laws  relating  to  the  teaching  of  agricultural  and  industrial  work,  required 
equipment,  etc 
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Teachers'  ei^tension  schools,  6.  A.  Bbickbb  (School  Rev,,  20  (1912),  No.  4, 
pp.  266-270). — ^The  author  points  out  that  federal  funds  derived  from  the 
Ndflon  Amendmoit  are  available  In  each  State  for  conducting  teachers'  exten- 
sion schools  In  agricultural  education  through  the  initiative  of  the  land-grant 
eoUegee,  and  gives  an  account  of  the  organization  and  management  of  3  such 
which  were  established  In  Ohio,  at  Clrcleville  on  October  28,  1911,  and  at  Mt. 
Vernon  and  Van  Wert  on  January  13  and  .20,  1912,  according  to  a  plan  which 
he  is  working  out  expa*lmentally  under  the  auspices  of  the  Ck)llege  of  Educa- 
tion of  the  Ohio  State  University. 

The  Scottish  system  of  continuation  schools,  EL  G.  Gooixr  {Vocational 
fd^  1  (1912),  No.  4,  pp.  225-2^2). — In  this  article  the  author  gives  an  account 
of  the  system  of  continuation  schools  In  Scotland,  mcluding  the  plan  of  continu- 
ation schools  in  Edinburgh.  In  this  there  are  (1)  classes  for  the  completion 
of  general  elementary  education,  Including  Instruction  In  needlework,  cookery, 
laundering,  dressmaking,  and  millinery ;  (2)  classes  for  elementary  Instruction 
In  special  subjects,  among  which  are  horticulture  and  any  industry  the  scientific 
principles  underlying  which  admit  of  systematic  exposition,  and  handwork  In- 
cluding cookery,  laundering,  and  dairy  work;  and  (3)  organized  courses  of 
systematic  Instruction  to  fit  students  for  the  practice  of  particular  crafts.  In- 
dustries, or  occupations  approved  by  the  department  of  education,  among  which 
courses  Is  one  in  agriculture  and  rural  Industries. 

The  "  Iiandwirtschaf  tllche  Instltut "  of  the  University  of  Halle,  (Germany, 
H.  G.  Pbice  (Agr.  atvdent,  18  (1912),  No.  8,  pp.  4^4-466,  figs.  2).— A  brief  ac- 
count is  given  of  the  organization  and  equipment  of  the  agricultural  Institute 
of  the  University  of  Halle,  which  Is  especially  notable  because  It  was  the  first 
institute  of  Its  kind  established  In  a  university  (in  1862),  and  also  because  it 
has  the  largest  number  of  students  (366  last  year  and  381  this  year)  of  any  of 
the  agricultural  Institutes  of  the  Glerman  unlversltlss.  The  subject  of  agricul- 
ture Is  divided  into  3  main  dvlsions,  (1)  agronomy,  (2)  animal  husbandry  and 
dairying,  and  (3)  farm  management  All  other  subjects  are  made  secondary 
or  given  as  independent  courses  by  special  lecturers  as  in  the  case  of  horticul- 
ture. This  is  given  by  the  director  of  the  Province  Fruit  Experiment  Station, 
which  is  entirely  separate  from  the  university  but  located  near  Halle.  The  work 
consists  principally  of  lectures.  Class  rolls  and  examinations  are  entirely  lack- 
ing except  that  a  student  must  be  examined  when  he  wants  a  teacher's  certi- 
ficate, a  diploma,  or  a  doctor's  degree. 

Beports  on  agricultural  and  housekeeping  schools  for  1910-11  (Aar8l)€r, 
Offentl.  Foransi.  Landhr.  Fremme,  1911,  II,  pp.  280). — Brief  accounts  are  given 
of  the  agricultural  schools  and  housekeeping  schools  in  Norway. 

Agricultural  nature  study,  0.  F.  Palmes  (Addresses  and  Proc.  Nat.  Ed. 
Assoc.,  49  (1911),  pp.  1118-1126).— An  address  before  the  National  Education 
ABSociatlon,  San  Francisco,  C^l.,  July  8-14,  1911,  in  which  the  author  discusses 
the  Imjportance  of  Instruction  in  agricultural  nature  study  and  outlines  the 
general  scope  of  such  work,  showing  particular  phases  of  the  work  best  adapted 
to  different  school  grades.  The  greatest  drawback  is  pointed  out  as  the  lack 
of  properly  trained  teachers  and  the  lack  of  understanding  of  the  mutual  rela- 
tionship between  the  biological  and  physical  sciences.  He  notes  how  this  diffi- 
culty is  being  overcome  in  many  places  by  special  and  summer  courses  on  the 
subject  in  normal  schools  and  agricultural  colleges. 

First  pTiniuLl  report  of  the  School  Garden  Association  of  America  (Ann, 
ttpt.  School  Garden  Assoc.  America,  1  (1912),  pp.  S2,  figs.  i2).— This  includes 
reports  of  the  officers  and  proceedings  and  other  data. 

Kentucky  Arbor  and  Bird  Day,  1911.  Ethkl  Rsan  (Frankfort,  Ky.:  Dept. 
J§d^  1911t  pp.  140,  pis.  10,  figs.  i8).— This  compilation  consists  of  a  history  of 
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Arbor  Day  and  Bird  Day,  suggestions  for  teachers  and  pupils, 'programs,  and 
lessons,  poems,  and  music  on  trees,  flowers,  and  birds. 

Report  of  committee  on  courses  of  study  in  agriculture,  K  C.  Bishop 
(Addresses  and  Proc.  Nat  Ed.  Assoc.,  -J9  {19J1),  pp.  113B-1 152). —ThiB  report, 
submitted  to  the  National  Education  Association,  San  Francisco,  Gal.,  July 
8-14, 1911,  makes  general  inquiries  into  the  scope  of  agricultural  education  and 
its  relation  to  present-day  principles  in  education,  and  presents  suggestions  as 
to  specific  courses  in  agriculture,  the  govemlng  influences  in  the  arrangement 
of  such  courses,  and  the  pedagogical  procedure  in  organizing  the  subject  in 
schools  maintaining  the  usual  general  public  school  courses  of  study.  In  addi- 
tion to  an  outline  of  the  work  as  pursued  in  a  few  of  the  States,  a  summary 
of  successful  practices  in  teaching  agriculture  in  the  rural  school  with  one 
teacher  is  presented. 

Spring  laboratory  methods,  S.  A.  Mineab  {BuL  Okla.  Agr.  and  Mech.  Col^ 
8  (1912),  No.  26,  pp.  8,  figs.  9).— Laboratory  exercises  (1)  to  increase  the  pro- 
duction of  com  by  Judicious  selection  of  seed  ears,  (2)  the  determination  of  good 
cotton  seed  for  planting  purposes,  (3)  a  practical  study  of  the  yield  of  oats, 
(4)  to  demonstrate  how  plants  feed,  (5)  the  amount  of  moisture,  and  (6)  the 
loss  of  moisture  after  rains,  are  outlined  by  the  author. 

Potato  studies  for  schools,  J.  W.  Hung  ate  (Dept.  Agr.  State  Normal  Schodi 
[Cheney,  Wash.^,  Bui.  A,  No.  2,  1912,  ftp.  15,  figs.  5).— This  pamphlet  gives  in- 
structions as  to  planting,  cultivating,  and  harvesting  the  potato  crop.  Including 
exercises  on  the  structure,  albumin,  and  water  content  of  the  potato,  its  use 
for  seed  planting  operations,  treatment  for  scab,  seed  s^ection,  storing,  and 
scoring  potatoes. 

HISCELLANEOTTS. 

Annual  Reports  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  1911  (U.  8.  Dept.  Agr, 
Rpts.  1911,  pp.  1010),— This  consists  of  the  report  of  the  Secretary  and  heads 
of  Bureaus.  The  various  reports  are  also  issued  as  separates.  A  portion  of 
the  report  of  the  Secretary,  comprising  a  discussion  of  the  economic  results  of 
cold  storage,  is  abstracted  on  page  164  of  this  issue. 

Twenty-seventh  Annual  Beport  of  the  Bureau  of  Ati^ttiaI  Industxy,  1910 
(17.  ;Sf.  Dept.  Agr.,  Bur.  Anim.  Indus.  Rpt.  1910,  pp.  SIS,  pis.  i2,  figs.  75).— This 
contains  a  report  of  the  Chief  of  the  Bureau  for  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30, 
1910,  numerous  articles  abstracted  elsewhere  in  this  issue,  and  a  list  of  the 
publications  of  the  Bureau  during  1910.  An  appendix  contains  the  rules  and 
regulations  of  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  relating  to  animal  industry  issued 
during  1910. 

Annual  Beport  of  Hawaii  Station,  1911  (Ha/waU  8ta.  Rpt.  1911,  pp.  63, 
pis.  7,  figs.  6). — This  contains  the  organization  list,  a  summary  by  the  special 
agent  in  charge  as  to  the  investigations  of  the  year,  and  reports  by  the  «ito- 
mologlst,  horticulturist,  chemist,  and  agronomist.  The  experimental  work 
recorded  is  for  the  most  part  abstracted  elsewhere  in  this  issue. 

Twenty-fourth  Annual  Beport  of  Mlchigran  Station,  1911  (Michigan  8ta. 
Rpt,  1911,  pp.  147^10,  pis.  2,  figs.  5i).— This  contains  reports  of  the  director 
and  heads  of  departments  on  the  work  of  the  station  during  the  year,  the  experi- 
mental features  of  which  are  abstracted  elsewhere  in  this  issue,  reprints  of 
Bulletins  262  to  264,  Special  Bulletin  54,  Technical  Bulletins  5  to  10,  and  Circu- 
lars 10  and  11,  previously  noted,  and  a  financial  statement  for  the  fiscal  year 
ended  June  30,  191L 
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California  TTBlYerslty  and  Station. — ^Dean  T.  F.  Hunt,  of  the  PennsylTania 
College  and  Station,  has  been  appointed  to  succeed  Dean  Wlckson  as  dean  and 
director.  Recent  appointments  as  instructors  Include  James  Koeber  In  farm 
mechanics,  William  H.  Arnold  In  chemistry  and  botany,  W.  F.  Gerlcke  and  Paul 
8.  Burgess  in  soils,  and  Ralph  H.  Taylor  in  horticulture.  W.  B.  Herms  has 
been  promoted  to  the  assistant  professorship  of  applied  imrasltology,  and  W.  G. 
Hnmmel  to  the  assistant  professorship  of  agricultural  education. 

An  additional  substation  was  opened  May  25  at  Meloland  in  Imperial  County, 
where  a  tract  of  about  40  acres  has  been  secured  and  buildings  and  water  supply 
provided.  Attention  Is  to  be  given  to  demonstration  worlt  with  fruits,  grains, 
forage  plants,  cotton,  and  other  crops.  Walter  H.  Packard  will  be  in  charge 
of  the  substation. 

Iowa  College  and  Station. — ^W.  J.  Kennedy,  former  head  of  the  animal  hus- 
bandry department,  has  been  appointed  superintendent  of  agricultural  ex- 
tension, vice  P.  G.  Holden,  resigned,  and  will  be  succeeded  by  W.  H.  Pew. 
A.  y.  Storm,  head  of  the  department  of  agricultural  education,  has  resigned  to 
accept  a  similar  position  at  the  University  of  Minnesota.  Nelson  C.  Brown, 
assistant  professor  of  forestry,  has  resigned  to  become  assistant  professor  of 
forest  utilization  in  the  New  York  State  School  of  Forestry  at  Syracuse 
University. 

Other  resignations  Include  M.  L.  King,  experimentalist  in  agricultural  en- 
gineering, and  in  the  extension  division  A.  H.  Snyder,  Murl  McDonald,  G.  R. 
Bliss,  and  A.  A.  Burger.  Robert  Snyder  and  E.  H.  Kellogg  have  been  appointed 
assistants  in  soils  in  connection  with  the  position  made  vacant  by  the  resignation 
of  A.  A.  Wells. 

A  school  of  silo  construction  was  held  at  the  college  June  3  to  7,  with  an 
attendance  of  about  60. 

Kansas  College  and  Station. — W.  A.  Cochel,  of  the  Pennsylvania  College  and 
Station,  has  accepted  the  position  of  animal  husbandman,  beginning  July  1. 

Louisiana  Stations. — ^The  general  assembly  appropriated  $50,000  at  its  receut 
session  for  the  support  of  the  agricultural  schools  of  the  State,  an  Increase  of 
$25,000  over  last  year.  An  appropriation  of  $3,000  for  the  repair  of  the  sugar 
house  at  the  Audubon  Park  Station  was  also  granted. 

A  tract  of  60  acres  has  been  purchased  for  the  use  of  the  station  at  Baton 
Rouge  adjacent  to  its  present  holdings. 

The  agricultural  demonstration  train  has  completed  a  trip  of  4,625  miles  over 
15  different  railroads,  attracting  an  estimated  attendance  of  142,885. 

EL  J.  Watson,  horticulturist  at  the  Calhoun  Station,  has  resigned  to  take 
effect  Angnst  1. 

Xassaehiisetts  College  and  Station. — ^An  offer  of  $150  yearly  for  three  years 
has  been  made  by  F.  Lothrop  Ames  for  prizes  to  the  three  men  doing  the  best 
work  in  live  stock  judging.  The  fund  will  be  utilized  in  defraying  the  exi>enses 
of  competition  in  the  live  stock  Judging  contests  at  the  National  Dairy  Show. 
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Frank  P.  Moon,  associate  professor  of  forestry,  has  resigned  to  become  pro- 
fessor of  forest  engineering  at  the  New  York  State  College  of  Forestry  at  Syra- 
cuse University.  Dr.  Ernest  Anderson,  research  instructor  in  chemistry  at  tbe 
University  of  Chicago,  has  been  appointed  assistant  professor  of  general  and 
physical  chemistry. 

In  the  station.  Director  W.  P.  Brooks  has  been  granted  leave  of  absrace,  and 
Vice  Director  J.  B.  Lindsey  is  temporarily  In  charge.  Herbert  J.  Baker,  secre- 
tary to  the  director,  resigned  July  1.  O.  L.  Beals  and  Howard  A.  Turner,  1912 
graduates  of  the  college,  received  appointments  July  1,  the  former  as  assistant 
chemist  in  the  fertilizer  section,  and  the'  latter  as  graduate  assistant  in 
horticultura 

HiniLesota  TTniversity  and  Station. — ^A  new  building,  168  by  168  feet.  Is  under 
construction  for  the  department  of  agricultural  engineering,  and  it  Is  hoped  to 
complete  at  least  the  portion  devoted  to  shop  work  early  In  1913.  A  girls'  dor- 
mitory, costing  $50,000,  has  recently  been  completed  at  Morris,  and  a  similar 
dormitory  for  boys  Is  to  be  begun  In  the  near  future.  A  science  building,  cost- 
ing $40,000,  is  nearing  completion  at  Crookston. 

W.  A.  McKerrow  has  been  appointed  specialist  in  animal  huE^andry  in  the 
extension  division,  with  the  rank  of  assistant  professor,  to  succeed  W.  H. 
Tomhave,  who  has  accepted  the  position  of  animal  husbandman  at  the  Penn- 
sylvania College  and  Station. 

Mississippi  College  and  Station. — G.  R.  Hightower  succeeded  J.  C.  Hardy  as 
president  of  the  college  July  1.  R.  L.  Shields  has  resigned  as  professor  of 
animal  husbandry  to  become  professor  of  animal  husbandry  »ind  dairying  at 
Clem  son  College  and  Station,  and  was  succeeded  by  Archibald  Smith  Septem- 
ber 1.  Other  appointments  include  J.  K.  Morrison  as  college  and  station  poul- 
tryman.  Dr.  C.  F.  Briscoe  as  station  bacteriologist,  and  Dr.  J.  C.  Robert  as 
dean  of  the  school  of  agriculture  and  professor  of  agronomy. 

Nebraska  TTniversity  and  Station. — O.  L.  Sponsler,  in  charge  of  the  forestry 
work,  has  resigned  to  accept  the  position  of  Junior  professor  of  silviculture  In 
the  University  of  Michigan.  R.  F.  Howard,  assistant  professor  of  horticulture 
and  assistant  horticulturist,  has  resigned  to  accept  a  sii^ilar  position  in  the 
University  of  Wisconsin,  beginning  September  1. 

New  Hampshire  College  and  Station. — ^T.  R.  Arkell,  associate  professor  of  ani- 
mal husbandry  and  animal  husbandman,  has  resigned  to  accept  a  position  with 
the  Canadian  Department  of  Agriculture  as  head  of  the  sheep  division.  He 
will  investigate  for  the  present  sheep  breeding  and  the  wool  industry  in  Mani- 
toba, Saskatchewan,  and  Alberta. 

Cornell  University. — ^The  recoit  appropriations  of  the  legislature  authorize 
the  construction  of  a  $100,000  forestry  wing  of  the  proposed  plant  industry 
building,  a  $91,000  animal  husbandry  laboratory  building,  a  $38,000  live  stock 
judging  pavilion,  and  a  $100,000  extension  to  the  agronomy  wing  of  the  present 
main  building.  In  addition,  $265,000  was  granted  for  current  expenses  of  the 
college  of  agriculture,  $50,000  for  extension  work,  $80,000  for  equipping  the 
home  economics  building,  $15,000  for  equipping  the  poultry  husbandry  building, 
$4,000  for  the  summer  school,  $20,000  for  additional  instruction  in  physics  and 
chemistry,  $20,000  for  various  additions,  grading  and  improvement  of  grounds; 
and  $2,000  for  investigations  of  the  diseases  of  the  gladioli  and  other  bulbous 
planta  Excavations  are  under  way  for  the  new  agricultural  auditorium  build- 
ing, which  will  be  perhaps  the  most  imposing  building  of  the  university  and 
will  serve  as  a  connecting  architectural  link  between  the  agricultural  group 
and  the  main  campus.  It  will  be  one  of  the  largest  auditoriums  in  western 
New  York,  seating  over  2,500  people,  besides  affording  additional  facilities  for 
class  rooms  and  laboratories.    The  contract  calls  for  its  completion  November  3. 
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Samuel  N.  Spring,  state  forester  of  Connectlcat,  has  beai  appointed  pro- 
fessor of  forestry.  Other  appointments  include  the  following:  As  instructors, 
M.  J.  Prucha  and  G.  R.  Hill,  jr.,  in  plant  physiology,  Charles  Gregory  and  C.  P. 
Smith  in  plant  pathology,  H.  O.  Buckman  in  soil  technology,  G.  E.  Ladd  in  farm 
management,  H.  M.  Pickrill  and  T.  J.  Mclnemey  in  dairy  Industry,  Clara  Brown 
tn  home  economics,  E.  M.  TutUe  in  rural  education,  and  Royal  Gllkey  in  exten- 
sion teaching ;  and  as  assistants,  J.  T.  Francis,  Charles  Chubh,  and  Ij.  M.  Massey 
In  plant  pathology,  T.  E.  Schreiner  in  poultry  husbandry,  and  E.  D.  Montillon 
In  rural  art 

Vorth  Carolina  College  Station. — Guy  W.  Wilson  has  resigned  as  assistant  in 
plant  diseases  to  take  up  graduate  work  at  Columbia  University. 

Ohio  State  TJniTenity. — A  course  in  plant  genetics  is  to  be  offered  for  the 
first  time  next  year.  F.  R.  Marshall  has  accepted  a  position  as  head  of  the 
animal  husbandry  department  of  the  California  University  and  Station. 

Pennsylvania  Institute  of  Animal  Vntrition. — ^Director  H.  P.  Armsby  has  been 
elected  a  foreign  member  of  the  Royal  Academy  of  Agriculture  of  Sweden. 

Ehode  Island  College  and  Station. — Philip  H.  Wessels,  who  was  formerly 
assistant  chemist  and  who  has  been  a  graduate  student  at  the  University  of 
Wisconsin,  has  returned  as  first  assistant  chemist  to  the  station.  Leroy  F. 
Whipple  has  resigned  as  assistant  chemist  to  engage  in  commercial  work.  Frank 
O.  Fitts,  a  1912  graduate  of  the  Massachusetts  College,  has  been  appointed 
assistant  chemist,  and  George  K  Merkle^  also  a  graduate  of  the  Massachusetts 
OoUege,  has  been  appointed  assistant  in  agronomy  and  chemistry  in  the  college 
and  station. 

Clemson  College  and  Station. — ^W.  L.  Hutchinson,  formerly  director  of  the 
Mississippi  Station,  has  been  appointed  to  the  professorship  of  agronomy. 
Recent  resignations  include  those  of  J.  M.  Napier  as  assistant  professor  of 
agronomy  to  engage  in  farming ;  W.  P.  Gee  as  assistant  professor  of  entomology 
to  take  up  graduate  work  at  the  University  of  California ;  C.  C.  Vincent  as  asso- 
ciate professor  of  horticulture  to  accept  a  position  with  the  University  of  Idaho ; 
L.  A.  Niven  as  assistant  in  horticulture  in  the  extension  division  to  engage  in 
horticultural  Journalism;  and  Dr.  W.  F.  Burleigh  as  assistant  veterinarian  to 
engage  in  veterinary  practice. 

R.  W.  Simpson,  a  life  member  of  the  board  of  trustees  and  for  over  twenty 
years  its  president,  died  July  11  at  the  age  of  72  years.  As  executor  of  the  will 
of  the  late  Thomas  G.  Clemson,  which  provided  a  considerable  bequest  for  an 
agricultural  and  mechanical  college  in  South  Carolina,  he  was  prominently 
identified  with  the  establishment  of  the  present  institution. 

West  Virginia  TJniverslty  and  Station. — O.  M.  Johnson,  of  Ohio  State  Univer- 
sity, has  been  appointed  associate  professor  of  farm  management  and  in  charge 
of  farm  management  in  the  station,  in  cooperation  with  the  Farm  Management 
Investigations  of  this  Department  P.  B.  Bennetch,  of  the  State  School  of  Agri- 
culture at  Canton,  N.  Y.,  has  been  appointed  assistant  professor  of  dairying  in 
the  university  and  dairyman  in  the  station.  L.  M.  Peairs,  of  the  Kansas  College 
and  Station,  has  beai  appointed  associate  professor  of  entomology  and  ento- 
mologist, vice  F.  E.  Brooks,  resigned.  K.  H.  Knudsen,  assistant  chemist,  has 
resigned  to  engage  in  commercial  work  in  Norway.  In  the  department  of  horti- 
culture, A.  L.  Dacy  has  been  appointed  associate  professor  of  horticulture,  E.  C 
Auchter  and  L.  F.  Sutton  assistants,  and  A.  B.  Brooks,  a  1912  graduate  of  the 
university,  instructor  in  the  university  and  assistant  in  the  station. 

The  first  state  country  life  conference  had  a  successful  session  July  15  to  18. 

OiBee  of  Experiment  Stations. — S.  H.  McCrory,  connected  with  the  field  work 
of  the  Drainage  Investigations  of  this  Office  since  1907,  has  been  appointed 
engineer  in  charge  of  drainage  work,  and  has  entered  upon  his  duties.    J.  O. 
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Rankin,  who  has  been  associated  with  the  field  crops  section  of  Bxperimewt 
Btation  Record,  has  resigned  to  become  editor  for  the  Minnesota  University  and 
Station, 

Seaman  A.  Xnapp  School  of  Country  Life. — ^A  grant  of  $250,000  by  the  General 
Education  Board  has  been  announced  to  the  George  Peabody  College  for  Teach- 
ers, at  Nashville,  Tenn.  This  fund  is  to  be  utilized  for  the  establishment  of  the 
Seaman  A.  Knapp  School  of  Country  Life,  which  will  give  special  attention  to 
the  training  of  teachers  for  rural  schools,  and  in  accordance  with  the  usual 
policy  of  the  beard  is  contingent  upon  the  raising  of  an  equal  sum  by  the  insti- 
tution. 

Boyal  International  Horticaltural  Ezhibition.— This  exhibition,  held  in  the 
grounds  of  the  Royal  Hospital,  Chelsea,  ESngland,  comprised  numerous  scientific 
exhibits  from  various  institutions  and  two  conferences,  one  on  May  23  on  horti- 
cultural education,  and  the  other  on  May  24  on  legislation  in  connection  with 
insect  pests.  Papers  were  contributed  to  the  educational  conference  by  Dean 
Bailey,  of  Cornell  University,  on  Horticultural  Education  in  America ;  K.  Wein- 
hausen,  of  Berlin,  on  Horticultural  Education  in  Germany ;  Prof.  A.  Buyssens, 
of  the  School  of  Horticulture  at  Vllvorde,  on  Horticultural  Education  in  Bel- 
gium ;  and  W.  Hales  on  the  Education  of  a  Gardener.  The  value  of  importation 
regulations  as  a  means  of  preventing  the  introduction  of  plant  pests  was  dis- 
cussed by  Prof.  L.  Ritzema  Bos,  of  Holland.  A.  G.  L.  Rogers  considered  the  aim 
of  legislation  in  Great  Britain,  and  A.  W.  Sutton  discussed  import  dues  and 
regulations.  Legislation  In  connection  with  insect  pests  was  discussed  by  H. 
Maxwell-Lefroy,  of  India,  and  that  for  fungus  diseases  by  H.  T.  Gfissow,  bota- 
nist for  the  Canadian  Department  of  Agriculture. 

Hon.  Walter  Runciman,  president  of  the  Board  of  Agriculture  and  Fisheries^ 
gave  an  address  in  which  he  announced  the  establishment  of  a  new  division  of 
the  board  for  exclusive  attention  to  horticultural  Interests.  A.  G.  L.  Rogers 
has  been  appointed  head  of  the  division,  and  Is  to  be  assisted  by  an  entomological 
expert,  eight  other  experts,  and  a  clerical  staff. 

ProspectiTe  Agricultural  Meetings. — ^Announcement  is  made  of  the  seventh 
International  Dry  Farming  Congress,  which  will  meet  at  Lethbridge,  Alberta, 
October  21  to  26.  The  twentieth  annual  Irrigation  Congress  will  be  held  at 
Salt  Lake  City,  Utah,  September  30  to  October  8.  The  American  Breeders* 
Association  will  meet  at  Columbia,  S.  C,  January  24  to  27,  1913,  in  connectioii 
with  the  fifth  National  Com  Exposition. 

Hiscellaneous. — The  Franklin  Institute  of  Philadelphia  has  awarded  to  Dr. 
Oswald  Schrelner  and  Elbert  C.  Lathrop,  of  the  Bureau  of  Soils  of  this  Depart- 
ment, the  Edward  Longstreth  medal  of  merit  for  a  paper  entitled  The  Distribu- 
tion of  Organic  Constituents  in  Soils,  which  appeared  in  the  August,  1911,  issue 
of  the  Journal  of  the  Franklin  Institute. 

Dr.  E.  J.  Russell  has  been  appointed  director  of  the  Rothamsted  Station,  In 
succession  to  A.  D.  Hall,  whose  resignation  has  been  previously  noted. 

William  R.  Smith,  for  sixty  years  superintendent  of  the  National  Botanic 
Gardens,  died  at  Washington,  D.  C,  July  7,  at  the  age  of  84  years. 

The  death  is  noted  of  Dr.  Ernst  Schulze,  professor  of  agricultural  chemistry 
at  the  Zurich  Technological  Institute,  at  the  age  of  72  years. 
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AOBICTTLTUBAL  CHEHISTEY— AOBOTECHNY. 

Metabolic  water:  Its  production  and  rdle  in  vital  phenomena,  S.  M. 
Baboock  (WisconMn  8ta.  Research  Bui.  22,  pp.  87-181).— The  author  believes 
that  sufficient  distinction  has  not  been  made  in  plant  and  animal  physiology 
between  the  function  of  water  which  is  imbibed  and  that  which  is  produced  as  a 
result  of  metabolism— oxidation,  dehydration  of  carbobydrates,  etc.  The  meta- 
bolic production  of  water  is  always  associated  with  the  absorption  of  free  oxy- 
gen and  an  evolution  of  carbon  dioxid,  the  latter  being  practically  in  the  same 
ratio  as  the  absorbed  oxygen.  The  water  so  produced  is  in  many  instances 
essential  to  the  life  of  the  organism. 

The  results  of  some  experiments  with  seeds  {Zea  mays),  made  for  tbe  purpose 
of  determining  the  influence  of  drying  upon  germination,  show  that  seeds  which 
were  dried  for  a  considerable  length  of  time  lost  in  germinating  power  and 
showed  weak  sprout  production,  while  those  dried  and  immersed  in  hydrogen 
peroxid  did  not  germinate  at  all. 

The  rate  of  respiration  is  within  certain  limits  governed  by  the  amount  and 
distribution  of  water  contained  in  the  seed.  Tbe  presence  of  carbon  dioxld  was 
found  to  retard  germination  somewhat,  the  retardation  being  proportional  to  the 
amount  of  oxygen  present  Corn  stored  in  an  atmosphere  of  carbon  dioxld.  in  a 
sealed  flask,  for  a  period  of  30  days,  gave  evidences  of  intra-molecular  respira- 
tion (or  anaerobic  fermentation),  and  showed  an  increase  of  water  from  29.66 
to  33.94  per  cent    None  of  this  com  germinated  when  tested  later. 

Com  treated  with  solutions  of  glucose  (3  per  cent)  showed  a  much  higher 
percentage  of  germination  than  that  treated  with  water  alone.  The  embryo  of 
seeds  (com)  was  found  to  absorb  water  more  rapidly  than  the  endosperm. 

Germination  tests  conducted  with  hydrogen  peroxid,  in  strengths  from  }  to  3 
per  cent,  showed  **  that  a  very  satisfactory  method  of  making  germination  tests 
is  to  place  the  seeds  between  filter  papers  that  are  afterwards  moistened  with  a 
li  per  cent  solution  of  hydrogen  peroxid.  In  this  way  a  large  excess  of  the 
reagent  is  avoided  and  growth  of  parasitic  organisms  prevented.  It  is  well  In 
this  case  to  renew  the  solution  after  24  hours,  the  surplus  liquid  being  poured 
off  or  absorbed  by  dry  filter  paper.  In  general,  small  seeds  such  as  tobacco, 
timothy,  clover,  etc.,  have  not  germinated  as  readily  with  hydrogen  peroxid  as 
when  water  only  was  employed.  Gk>od  results  have  been  obtained  with  corn, 
wheat,  rye,  barley,  buckwheat  peas,  and  beans  either  when  immersed  in  the 
reagent  or  when  placed  between  filter  papers  and  moistened  with  it.  Oats  have 
iiot  germinated  well,  by  either  method,  unless  the  hulls  were  previously  re- 
moved; when  this  was  done  oats  germinated  as  well  in  hydrogen  peroxid  as 
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hydrogen  peroxid  than  in  water.  This  suggests  that  the  method  may  serve  the 
by  a  low  percentage  of  germination,  requires  a  longer  time  for  germination  in 
hydrogen  peroxid  than  in  water.  This  suggests  that  the  method  may  serve  the 
purpose  of  discriminating  between  doubtful  and  good  seed." 

The  water  content  of  sprouts,  roots,  and  stems  after  separation  from  the 
embryo,  48  hours  after  germination,  was  found  to  range  from  84.8  to  90.17  per 
cent  (average  87.75  per  cent).  The  moisture  content  of  soaked  grain  was  less 
than  that  of  germinated  grain,  the  most  striking  increase  taking  place  in  the 
embryo.  The  percentage  increase  in  the  germinated  grain  can  not  be  all 
attributed  to  imbibed  water,  and  in  all  probability  is  due  to  the  production  of 
metabolic  water.  In  the  case  of  mature  plants,  wilting  is  in  part  produced  by 
the  abstraction  of  water  from  the  leaves,  which  is  needed  for  the  hydrolytic 
processes  which  are  going  on  in  the  plant  during  sunshine. 

Tubers  and  bulbs  when  stimulated  to  sprouting  produce  moisture  as  a  result 
of  dehydration  and  oxidation  processes,  to  an  amount  much  greater  than  was 
originally  present  in  the  tuber  or  bulb.  The  most  water  is  present  in  the 
sprout.  A  similar  process  occurs  in  fruits.  Immature  seeds  when  exposed  to 
the  air  for  a  time  can  be  made  to  germinate.  The  lack  of  germinating  power 
in  the  original  seed  as  picked  is  due  to  the  fact  that  certain  necessary  specific 
enzyms  are  not  present.  The  theory  of  Naegeli  in  regard  to  the  nature  of 
Imbibition  in  plants  Is  criticised.  "It  seems  far  simpler  to  account  for  the 
phenomena  of  imbibition  by  a  direct  molecular  combination  of  the  substances 
composing  the  tissues  of  organized  bodies  and  water,  than  by  assuming  the 
existence  of  micellfle,  the  structure  and  form  of  which  can  not  be  demonstrated." 

Seeds  when  immersed  in  water  generate  a  certain  amount  of  heat  which  is 
due  to  the  union  of  the  starch  with  water.  When  sprouting  begins  it  is  due 
to  the  oxidation  of  sugar.  "The  final  ripening  changes  in  most  fruits  proceed 
fully  as  rapidly  after  removal  from  the  tree  as  when  left  undisturbed.  These 
changes  are  the  result  of  direct  respiration  of  living  cells  in  the  fruit  which 
continue  to  function  after  the  fruit  is  picked.  The  increase  in  succulence 
during  ripening  is  partly  due  to  the  production  of  metabolic  water  through 
respiration  and  partly  to  the  increased  solubility  of  the  products  formed.  It 
is  not  due  to  water  derived  from  the  parent  plant  The  water  content  is  pro- 
portionately neater  in  ripe  fruit  than  in  green  fruit,  in  spite  of  considerable 
loss  of  water  through  evaporation,  even  though  the  fruit  be  ripened  off  the 
tree." 

With  many  animals  the  most  of  the  water  required  in* their  metabolism  is 
derived  from  the  oxidation  of  organic  nutrients.  "Many  varieties  of  insects 
and  other  animals  that  excrete  the  waste  products  of  protein  metabolism  as 
salts  of  uric  acid  in  solid  form  require  no  free  water  at  any  time,  except  the 
small  amount  present  In  air-dried  food,  the  water  content  of  which  is  usually 
less  than  10  per  cent.  This  Is  possible  because  the  Insoluble  nature  of  uric 
acid  renders  it  but  slightly  poisonous  and  permits  of  its  excretion  with  a  mini- 
mum loss  of  water.  This  is  the  case  with  the  clothes  moths,  the  grain 
weevils,  the  bee  moth,  and  a  large  number-  of  insects  that  live  upon  air-dried 
food  throughout  every  stage  of  their  development.  The  lan^ae  of  these  insects 
contain  from  5  to  10  times  the  amount  of  free  water  contained  in  their  food. 
Some  of  these  insects  are  capable  of  living  long  periods  upon  dry  food  in 
an  atmosphere  containing  no  moisture.  No  doubt  they  would  live  indefinitely 
upon  dry  food  if  this  could  be  supplied  without  exposure  to  dry  air  which 
enormously  increases  the  loss  of  water  by  evaporation." 

Contribution  to  our  knowledge  of  plant  phosphatids,  V.  Njeoovan  {Hoppe- 
Seyler'8  Ztachr.  Physiol,  Chem,,  76  {1911),  No,  1,  pp.  1-26;  ah8  in  Zcntbl, 
rhysioU,  25  (1911),  No.  26,  pp.  1222, 1223;  Zentbl.  Expt.  Med.,  1  {1912),  No.  2,  p. 
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68).— By  extracting  the  seeds  of  Lupinus  albua  a  phosphate  complex  was  ob- 
tained which  consisted  of  a  portion  easily  soluble  In  alcohol  and  a  portion 
difficultly  soluble.  The  latter  has  been  previously  Investigated  by  Wlnterstein 
and  Stegman  (K.  S.  R.,  23,  p.  7). 

fractionations  made  with  alcohol,  ether,  and  acetone  of  the  portion  easily 
soluble  in  alcohol  yielded  12  different  fractions,  of  which  3  could  be  considered 
true  phosphatids.  The  rest  were  more  or  less  pure,  but  could  not  be  con- 
sidered definite  carbohydrates,  and  in  all  probability  were  mixtures  or  com- 
pounds of  carbohydrates  and  nitrogen-containing  substances.  The  fractions 
soluble  in  acetone  were  found  to  contain  phosphatids,  odoriferous  substaucep, 
lipochrome,  and  iwssibly  stearin  and  fats. 

The  3  phosphatids  contained  3.46,  4.31,  and  3.33  per  cent  of  phosphorus,  and 
1.38,  1.56,  and  1.46  per  cent  of  nitrogen,  respectively.  The  cleavage  products 
contained  stearin,  palmitic,  and  unsaturated  fatty  acids,  and  2  contained 
glycero-phosphoric  acid.  One  of  the  preparations  also  contained  an  organic 
base  which  was  not  studied ;  another  cholin ;  and  another  contained  instead  of 
cholin  a  base  having  the  composition  C»H»NaOa  and  named  *'  Vldin." 

The  localization  of  betain  in  plants,  V.  Stan£k  (Hoppe-Seyler^s  Ztschr, 
Physiol.  Chem.,  12  (1911),  No,  5-6,  pp.  402-409;  abs.  in  Jour.  Chem.  Sac. 
[London},  100  {1911),  No.  587,  II,  pp.  818,  879).— Analyses  were  made  of 
various  parts  of  Beta  vulgaris  saccharum,  Triticutn  vulgare,  Lycium  harharum, 
Atriplex  canescens,  and  Amaranthus  retroflexus,  by  a  method  which  is  de- 
scribed. It  was  found  that  betains  are  very  irregularly  located  in  the  plant. 
A  large  amount  of  betain  is  present  in  the  leaves  during  the  early  stage  of 
growth,  but  gradually  decreases  as  ripening  sets  In. 

"Young  shoots  are  also  rich  In  betain,  while  the  bark  and  wood  (Lycium 
and  Atriplex)  contain  very  little.  The  root  and  leaves  of  Amaranthus  con- 
tain 0.48  and  2.16  per  cent  respectively,  and  those  of  the  sugar  beet  0.95  to 
1J2  per  cent  and  2.62  per  cent  betain.  The  seeds  of  all  the  plants  tested  were 
strikingly  poor  in  this  compound.  The  whole  of  the  analyses  appear  to  indi- 
cate a  localization  of  betain  at  points  of  energetic  physiological  activity. 
The  high  percentages  found  in  young  leaves,  shoots,  and  the  root  of  a  biennial 
plant  such  as  sugar  beet  lead  to  the  conclusions  that  betain  (days  an  impor- 
tant part  in  the  nitrogen  metabolism  of  plants,  but  does  not  serve  as  a  reserve 
foodstuflf.'* 

Investigrations  in  regard  to  the  betains  occurring  in  plants,  H,  E.  Schulzf 
and  G.  Tries  {Hoppe-Seyler's  Ztschr.  Physiol.  Chem.,  76  (1912),  No.  4,  pp.  258- 
WO).— Continuing  the  work  previously  noted  (E.  S.  R.,  26,  p.  713),  the  authors 
find  that  sunflower  seeds  (Helianthus  annuus)  in  the  form  of  sunflower  cake 
contain  very  little  betain,  about  }  gm.  of  betain  chlorld  being  obtained  from 
5  gm.  of  the  cake.  The  leaves  and  stems  of  H.  tuberosus  yielded  1.5  gm.  of 
betain  chlorid  from  6  gm.  of  material,  while  the  bulbs  gave  2  gm.  of  this  salt 
from  25  gm.  of  material.  The  unripe  seed  coats  of  the  vetch  (Vicia  sativa) 
yielded  1.33  gm.  of  betain  chlorid  from  488  gm.  of  dry  substance,  while  the  seed 
itself  yielded  from  100  gm.  an  average  of  0.38  gm.  of  betain  chlorid.  Green 
vetch  plants  harvested  before  the  blooming  stage  showed  an  average  of  0.238 
gm.  of  betain  chlorid  per  100  gm.  of  dry  substance.  The  fresh  green  stems  and 
leaves  of  peas  (Pisum  sativum)  gave  an  average  of  0.088  gm.  of  trigonellin 
per  100  gm.  dry  substance,  as  compared  with  0.05  gm.  of  trigonellin  from  the 
Beed& 

Black  root  (Scorzonera  iiispanica),  the  tubers  of  Dahlia  variabilis,  and 
chicory  root  (Cichorium  intybus)  all  contained  trigonellin,  but  the  former  two 
contained  only  very  small  amounts.  From  chicory  root  another  base  besides 
cholin  was  obtained,  the  amount,  however^  being  so  small  that  the  product 
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could  not  be  further  studied.  The  leaves  and  stems  of  the  young  plants  ot 
Stachys  tuherifera  were  found  to  contain  stachydrin,  which  could  be  isolated 
\ery  easily  and  in  a  pure  state. 

In  addition  to  stachydrlu,  betonicin  (CrHisNOa),  a  new  base  (which  is  pro- 
visionally considered  oxystachydrin  by  the  authors)  was  isolated  from  the 
loaves  and  stems  of  Betonica  officinalis,  Trigonellin  and  betonicin  were  obtained 
from  the  leaves  and  stems  during  the  blooming  and  ripening  stage  from  8^ 
splvatica.  Salvia  pratensis  yielded  cbolin,  but  no  stachydrin  or  other  betain 
could  be  found.  Young  leaves  of  Citrus  aurantium  yielded  a  much  larger 
amount  of  stachydrin  than  old  leaves. 

The  authors  hold  that  betains  are  by-products  of  plant  metabolism,  which 
no  longer  take  part  in  the  physiological  processes  of  the  plant. 

Some  further  contributions  in  regard  to  the  occurrence  of  betains  In  the 
plant  kingdom,  K.  Yoshimura  and  G.  Tbieb  {Hoppc-Seyler's  Ztschr.  PhysioL 
CJienu,  77  (1912),  Vo,  4,  pp.  290-302) .—A  continuation  of  the  work  noted  abova 

It  is  shown  that  no  betain  is  present  in  Glechoma  hederacea  or  Fagara 
xantlioxyioides,  but  cholin  was  noted  in  the  former.  Stachydrin  was  isolated 
from  the  leaves  and  stems  of  Oaleopsis  grandiflara  (in  the  optically  inactive 
form,  which  is  the  first  time  it  has  been  noted),  and  in  lemon  peel,  but  not  in 
the  leaves  and  stems  of  Ajuga  reptans  and  rosemary  flowers.  Cholin  was 
present  in  the  latter  2  plants.  Stachydrin  and  cholin  were  also  detected  in 
the  flowers  of  Chrysanthemum  cinerariifolium,  while  trigonellin  was  detected  lu 
the  leaves  and  stems  of  Mirahilis  jalapa. 

Micro-organisms  and  fermentation,  A.  JObgensen  {London,  1911,  4*  ed,  rev., 
pp.  X/+-^85,  figs.  101). — This  is  the  fourth  revised  English  edition  of  this  work, 
which  deals  with  the  physiology  of  fermentation.  Among  the  topics  discussed 
are  the  microscopical  and  physiological  examination  of  material;  biological 
examination  of  air  and  water;  the  various  sorts  of  bacteria,  molds,  and  yeasts, 
especially  those  of  importance  industrially;  theories  of  fermentation;  the 
action  of  yeasts ;  and  the  pure  culture  of  yeast  on  a  large  scale. 

Silage  fermentation,  W.  M.  Esten  and  O.  J.  Mason  {Connecticut  Storrs  8ta, 
Bui.  70,  pp.  40,  figs,  3). — ^This  investigation  considers  particularly  the  symbiotic 
fermentation  which  occurs  during  the  preparation  of  silage  with  a  view  of 
determining  the  best  conditions  for  preparing  silage. 

From  some  tests  made  in  experimental  silos  (2-qt.  milk  bottles  filled  tightly 
with  corn  ground  in  a  meat  chopper  and  sealed),  kept  at  temi>eratures  of  40, 
50,  and  70°  P.,  It  appears  that  the  latter  temperature  is  the  best  one  for  pro- 
ducing preservative  qualities,  while  at  40**  the  most  destructive  fermentation 
takes  place.  The  temperature  of  50°  i^avors  the  production  of  propionic  and 
butyric  acids. 

"  This  experiment  explains  why  silage  does  not  keep  as  well  in  cement,  stone, 
or  brick  silos.  The  cement,  stone,  and  brick  conduct  away  the  heat  generated 
in  a  silo  and  the  acid  fermentation  is  checked  unless  the  temperature  of  the  air 
at  siloing  time  is  warmer  than  normal."  According  to  this  the  appearance  of 
the  silage  is  not  always  the  complete  criterion  for  Judging  the  quality  of  silage. 
Chemical  and  odor  tests  must  be  made  in  order  to  get  a  good  idea  of  the  quality. 

The  acidity  of  silage  (chiefiy  lactic  and  acetic  acids)  was  found  to  be  in 
5  years*  testing  nearly  always  1  per  cent  (80  being  the  molecular  weight  con- 
sidered in  the  determinations)  for  the  total  weight  of  silage,  although  at  times 
it  was  over  2  per  cent  The  average  is  probably  1.5  per  cent  In  the  mis- 
cellaneous examinations  of  the  silage  Juice  it  is  shown  that  at  least  7  distinct 
varieties  of  yeast  were  present,  all  of  which  were  facultative  anaerobes.  Among 
13  colonies  picked  out  from  plates  10  were  capable  of  fermenting  dextrose, 
3  fermenting  dextrose  and  saccharose  only,  and  3  fermenting  none  of  the  S 
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sugars.  Succinic  acid  was  found  to  be  present  in  the  fermented  silage.  Al- 
tliongh  acetic  acid  was  produced  in  the  silage  the  author  was  at  a  loss  to  ex- 
plain why  this  acid  is  produced  from  the  alcohol  when  an  abundance  of  oxygen 
was  not  present. 

Obserrations  of  the  temperature  of  silage  for  a  period  of  5  years  showed  the 
highest  temperature  at  the  surface  to  be  126°.  The  highest  interior  temperature, 
taken  5  ft  from  the  bottom  and  from  1  to  2i  ft  from  the  edge,  was  86**.  **  The 
highest  temperatures  [were]  6  in.  from  the  surftice.  More  than  3  ft  from  the 
surface  no  temperature  abOTe  82.40  has  been  observed  during  the  5  years  of 
observations  on  silage  fermentations  of  all  silos  examined.  High  temperatures 
mean  silage  destruction  when  they  are  above  100°,  and  not  silage  formation. 
The  best  temperature  for  silage  fermentation  is  from  75  to  85°  F.  because 
when  these  temperatures  are  found  in  a  silo  the  best  silage  is  found.  At  this 
temperature  the  acid  is  produced  most  rapidly  and  stops  the  growth  of  unde- 
sirable bacteria  much  sooner  than  at  65  to  70°.  At  a  temperature  below  65° 
during  the  fermentation  stage  a  poor  quality  of  silage  is  produced."  The 
course  of  the  bacterial  growth  and  temperature  curves  of  the  silage  were 
nearly  paralleL 

The  number  of  acid-producing  bacteria,  of  which  the  author  makes  3  divisions, 
according  to  their  fermentability,  varied  with  the  different  years.  A  cane- 
sugar  medium  was  found  to  be  better  than  a  lactose  medium  for  differentiating 
add  from  nonacid-producing  bacteria.  The  methods  of  sampling  silage  and 
plating  for  bacterial  counts  are  given. 

As  a  conclusion  the  author  points  out  the  following:  "Any  farm  product  can 
be  siloed  providing  there  is  sufficient  sugar  in  the  mixture  to  be  fermented  into 
acid  to  preserve  it  The  following  mixtures  silo  successfully  and  make  a  very 
desirable  and  nearly  balanced  ration :  Alfalfa  and  rye,  clover  and  timothy  or 
wheat  or  oats,  oats  and  ptas,  and  com  and  cowpeas  or  soy  beans.  A  round 
wooden  stave  silo,  taking  all  things  into  consideration,  has  proven  most  satis- 
factory."   A  bibliography  is  appended. 

Agricultural  chemistry,  R.  Otto  {Cfrundzuge  der  Agriktilturchemie.  Berlin, 
1911,  2,  ed.  rev.,  pp.  ¥111+802,  figs.  42), — ^A  second  edition,  revised  and  enlarged 
(R  S.  R.,  10,  p.  715). 

Chemical-technical  methods  of  analysis,  edited  by  6.  Lunge  and  E.  Bebl 
{Chemisch'teehniache  Unterauchung^methoden.  Berlin,  1911,  6,  ed.,  rev,  and 
erU,,  vols.  3,  pp.  XXI+102S,  ftgs.  150;  i,  pp.  XIX-\-1061,  pU.  4,  figs,  5(?).— These 
volumes  deal  with  general  and  special  methods  for  analyzing  fertilizers,  feeding 
stuffs,  gases,  the  products  of  gas  manufacture,  mineral  oils,  lubricating  ma- 
terials, fats  and  waxes,  resins,  balsams  and  gum  resins,  rubber,  essential  oils, 
the  materials  and  products  of  cane  and  beet-sugar  manufacture,  starch,  dextrin, 
alcohol,  wine,  vinegar,  beer,  paper,  leather,  citric  acid,  coal-tar  dyes,  and  textile 
fibers. 

Theory  and  practice  of  voltunetric  analysis,  A.  Classen  (Theorie  und  Praxis 
der  Massanalyse.  Leipsic,  1912,  pp.  IX-\-772,  figs.  -J6).— This  work,  chiefly  based 
upon  the  results  obtained  in  the  inorganic  and  electrochemical  laboratory  of 
the  technical  high  school  at  Achen,  deals  with  indicators,  measuring  apparatus, 
titrametric  systems,  methods  for  saturation  analysis,  acidimetrlc  methods, 
oxidation  and  reduction  methods,  iodometry,  and  analysis  by  precipitation. 

Kote  on  the  neutral  i>erman£ranate  method  for  the  availability  of  orgranic 
nitrogen,  J.  P.  Street  (Aba.  in  Science,  n,  aer,,  85  (1912),  No,  898,  p.  427).— 
Adding  1  gm.  of  sodium  carbonate  to  the  neutral  permanganate  solution,  Just 
before  adding  the  material  to  be  examined,  overcomes  much  of  the  loss  in 
availability  which  occurs  when  high-grade  ammoniates  are  mixed  with  large 
amounts  of  add  phosphate. 
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''Results  on  many  organic  ammoniates  in  presence  of  acid  phosphate  are 
given,  showing  that  the  method  does  differaitiate  between  high  and  low-grade 
materials." 

Activity  of  organic  nitrogen  as  measured  by  the  alkaline  permanganate 
method,  C.  H.  Jones  {Ahs.in  Science,  n.  «er.,  S5  (1912),  No.  898,  pp.  426,  427). — 
After  giving  a  detailed  description  of  the  alkaline  permanganate  method 
and  the  form  now  used  for  reporting  the  results,  the  author  reports  results  on 
14  different  crude  nitrogenous  stock  samples,  8  commercial  fertilizers,  and  13 
mixtures  of  known  composition,  and  interprets  them  from  a  standpoint  of  nitro- 
gen activity. 

"  A  method  is  also  presented  for  determining  the  percentage  of  '  nitrogen  in 
the  organic  and  volatile  matter.'  Its  application  to  fertilizers  and  crude  stock 
as  a  means  of  determining  whether  the  organic  nitrogen  present  came  from 
materials  rich  or  poor  in  that  element  is  discussed." 

A  method  for  determining  phosphoric  anhydrid  colorimetrically,  N.  Pas- 
8EBINI  (Staz.  Bper,  Agr.  Itorl.,  4i  {1911),  No,  1,  pp.  5-10). — Previously  noted 
from  another  source  (E.  S.  R.,  25,  p.  614). 

A  rapid  volumetric  method  for  the  estimation  of  free  sulphur,  G.  Davis 
and  J.  li.  FoucAB  (Jour.  8oc.  Chem.  Indva.^  SI  (1912),  No,  S,  p.  100).— The 
method  is  as  follows: 

"  One  gm.  of  the  finely  ground  (60  mesh)  sample  (or  its  equivalent  if  pie- 
viously  dried)  is  dried  in  the  water  bath  for  an  hour  (if  not  already  dried) 
and  then  transferred  to  a  250-cc.  flask;  1.5  gm.  of  sodium  cyanid  and  50  cc.  of 
absolute  alcohol  are  added,  and  the  contents  are  boiled  under  a  reflux  condenser 
for  2  hours.  The  alcohol  is  then  completely  removed  by  distillation,  100  cc. 
of  hot  water  added,  and  the  solution  washed  into  a  250-cc.  flask.  The  volume 
is  made  up  to  the  mark — in  the  cold.  To  25  cc.  of  this  solution  75  cc.  of  water 
and  5  cc.  of  saturated  iron  alum  solution  are  added;  this  Is  heated  with  con- 
stant stirring  to  95*"  C,  filtered  into  a  750-cc.  beaker,  and  washed  free  from 
thiocyanate.  When  cool,  5  cc.  of  nitric  acid  is  added,  the  solution  made  up, 
if  necessary,  to  about  500  cc.  with  water,  and  titrated  with  twentieth-normal 
silver  nitrate  solution  until  the  red  color  of  the  ferric  thiocyanate  completely 
disappears,  or  an  excess  of  silver  nitrate  may  be  added  and  the  solution 
titrated  back  with  twentieth-normal  thiocyanate.  Should  the  sample  contain 
thiocyanate,  as  is  most  likely  in  the  case  of  spent  oxid,  a  blank  test  should  be 
conducted,  the  thiocyanate  being  extracted  with  water. 

"  Should  it  be  required  to  ascertain  the  amount  of  matter,  other  than  sulphur, 
soluble  in  carbon  bisulphid,  it  may  be  determined  by  subtracting  the  sulphur 
content,  found  as  above,  from  the  figure  obtained  in  the  usual  way  for  the 
percentage  soluble  In  carbon  bisulphid." 

Detection  of  fluorids,  E.  Rupp  (Ztschr.  Untersuch.  Nahr.  t»w  Genussmtl.,' 22 
(1911),  No.  9,  pp.  496,  497,  fig.  1;  a6«.  in  Analyst,  S7  (1912),  No.  4S0,  p..S2).— 
The  substance  to  be  tested  is  converted  into  ash  and  moistened  in  a  platinum 
or  lead  crucible  with  3  drops  of  water  and  1  cc.  of  sulphuric  acid.  The  crucible 
is  then  pitted  loosely  with  a  rubber  stopper,  through  which  a  piece  of  glass 
rod  passes.  The  lower  end  of  the  glass  rod  is  moistened  with  a  drop  of  water 
and  the  crucible  with  its  contents  heated  for  about  20  minutes. 

If  fluorids  are  present  the  rod  becomes  coated  with  a  film  consisting  of  silica, 
sodium  silicofiuorid,  and  calcium  silicofiuorid.  If  only  traces  of  fluorid  are 
suspected  the  portion  of  the  glass  rod  below  the  stopper  may  be  covered  with  a 
piece  of  rubber  tubing,  leaving  only  the  end  exposed  to  the  action  of  the  vapors. 

Work  published  in  reerard  to  the  composition,  analysis,  and  adulteration 
of  foods,  A.  J.  J.  Vandevelde  (R6pert,  Jntemat.  Comp.,  Anal,  et  FaUif.  Denr^ea 
Aliment.,  10  (1909),  pp,  104),^-Thi8  is  a  bibliography,  which  in  some  instances 
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'includes  abstracts,  embracing  tbe  following  topics :  Foods  and  methods  of  food 
analysis,  apparatus,  water,  milk  and  cream,  fats  and  oils,  cbeese,  flour  and 
its  derivative^  spices,  sugars,  beverages,  legumes,  fruits,  meats,  eggs,  food 
adulteration,  food  legislation,  etc. 

Comx>eiidiu2n  for  food  cliemists,  A.  Bujabd  and  E.  Baieb  (Hilfshuch  fur 
Nahningamittelchemiker.  Berlin,  1911,  S.  ed,,  rev.,  pp.  XVIII +7S0,  flga.  10).-- 
This  publication  (E.  S.  R.,  12,  p.  676)  has  been  enlarged  and  brought  up  to 
date. 

Netherland  food  codex,  A.  J.  J.  Vandevelde  (Rev.  G^.  Chim.,  H  {1911), 
Nos.  17,  pp.  269-^77;  18,  pp.  291-^97).— A  description  of  the  official  methods, 
chemical,  microscopical,  and  physical,  for  the  examination  of  the  various  flours 
and  breads. 

The  valuation  of  edible  fats  by  color  reactions,  H.  Sebgeb  {Chetn.  Ztg.,  S5 
(1911),  Nos.  65,  pp.  581,  582;  67,  pp.  602,  60S;  68,  pp.  610-612) .^ThiB  is  a 
discussion  in  regard  to  the  various  color  reactions  thus  far  proposed  for  detect- 
ing adulterations  in  the  edible  fata  It  is  divided  into  a  general  part,  which 
considers  the  Welman,  Bellier,  Serger,  Kreis,  and  Wiedmann  reactions,  and  a 
special  part,  which  deals  with  specific  reactions  and  considers  cotton-seed  oil 
(the  Halphen.  Becchi,  and  Hauchecorn  reactions),  olive  oil,  lemon  oil,  palm 
oil,  coconut  oil,  peanut  oil,  and  sesame  oil.  The  reaction  of  sesame  oil  in 
butter  has  already  been  noted  (E.  S.  R.,  26,  p.  212). 

Examination  of  diseased  potatoes  with  Beimann's  potato  balance,  S.  Hals 
[Tidsskr.  Norske  Landbr.,  18  (1911),  p.  183;  ahs.  in  Chem.  Ztg.,  35  (1911),  No. 
91,  Repert.,  p.  384). — Eighteen  samples  of  potatoes  which  were  affected  with 
rot  showed  an  average  of  2.4  per  cent  less  dry  substance  when  determined  by 
Reimann's  balance  than  the  figures  obtained  by  the  usual  gravimetric  method. 
The  starch  content  in  9  out  of  10  cases  also  showed  3  per  cent  less  with  the 
Reimann  apparatus.  These  differences  are  probably  due  to  the  fact  that  the 
brown  portions  of  the  diseased  potato  contain  proportionately  less  starch  and 
more  air  spaces,  so  that  their  buoyancy  in  water  becomes  greater. 

An  electrical  conductivity  test  for  purity  of  maple  sirup,  J.  F.  Snell  (AJ)8. 
i»  Science,  n.  ser.,  35  (1912)^  No.  897,  p.  579).— The  method  consists  of  diluting 
the  sirup  with  2  volumes  of  water  and  determining  its  electrical  conductivity 
with  the  usual  Wheatstone  bridge  and  telephone  receiver. 

Among  57  sirups  coming  from  Quebec,  Vermont,  and  Ontario  only  2  samples 
which  were  not  obtained  from  the  market  gave  conductivity  figures  under  200. 
The  smallest  value  found  was  110.  Genuine  sirups  from  the  United  States 
may  be  expected  to  give  figures  varying  from  100  to  200,  and  Canadian  sirups 
from  120  to  200. 

Official  methods  for  the  examination  of  chocolate  and  cocoa  (Ann.  FaUif., 
4  (1911),  No.  3Jjf,  pp.  4^7-427,  figs.  5).— These  are  the  official  French  methods 
for  determining  water,  ash,  fat,  sugar,  matter  insoluble  in  water,  and  starch  in 
ordinary  chocolates  and  cocoas,  and  the  ash,  casein,  saccharose,  lactose,  etc.,  in 
milk  chocolate.     Some  microscopic  methods  are  included. 

Detection  of  caramel  in  fermented  beverages,  V.  Pasquebo  and  A.  Gappa 
{Gaz.  Chim.  Ital.,  41  (1911),  II,  No.  3,  pp.  349-358;  aJ)s.  in  Analyst,  37  (1912), 
Tio.  430,  p.  18). — The  method  rests  on  the  ftict  that  furfurol  can  be  obtained 
when  caramel  is  subjected  to  distillation.    The  test  is  conducted  as  follows : 

The  beer,  or  other  beverage  suspected  of  containing  caramel,  is  first  neutral- 
ized with  magnesium  carbonate,  and  100  cc.  is  distilled  (after  adding  a 
few  pieces  of  pumice  stone)  until  a  bulk  of  distillate  corresponding  to  75 
cc  is  obtained.  The  distillate  is  then  made  up  to  100  cc.,  and  20  cc.  shaken 
with  2  cc.  of  glacial  acetic  acid  and  5  drops  of  colorless  anilin  in  a  colori- 
metric  tube.  If  caramel  is  present  a  red  color  is  produced  within  15  minutes. 
53861*— No.  3—12 2 
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Analysis  of  candied  lemon  peel,  F.  Habtel  and  A.  Kirch  neb  (Ztschr, 
Unterauch.  Nahr.  u,  OenussmtL,  22  {1911),  No,  6,  pp.  350-^53;  o6«.  in  Analyst, 
37  (1912),  No.  430,  pp.  20,  21). — Twenty  samples  of  candled  lemon  peel  were 
examined  with  the  following  results:  ''Insoluble  substances,  2.89  to  5.22 
per  cent;  soluble  extractives,  60.83  to  79.22  per  cent;  acidity  (as  citric  acid), 
0.04  to  0.2  per  cent;  sucrose,  14.3  to  48.5  per  cent;  starch  sirup  (anhydrous), 
9.45  to  25^  per  cent;  ash,  0.37  to  3.09  per  cent;  sodium  chlorld,  0.02  to  0.09 
per  cent. 

The  process  of  manufacturing  candied  lemon  peel  is  described. 

Technical  drug  studies  by  the  division  of  drugs  ( U.  8.  Dept.  Agr.,  Bur. 
Chem.  Bui.  150,  pp.  51). — ^The  following  studies  are  included  In  this  publica- 
tion: Examination  of  Hydrogen  Dioxid  Solutions,  by  L.  F.  Kebler,  L.  E. 
Warren,  and  E.  A.  Ruddlman  (pp.  5-23) ;  The  Purity  of  Glycerin,  by  L.  F. 
Kebler  and  H.  C.  Fuller  (pp.  24-35) ;  Notes  on  Two  Important  Alkaloidal 
Reactions,  by  IL  C.  Fuller  (pp.  36-40) ;  The  Separation  and  Identification  of 
Small  Quantities  of  CJocaln,  by  H.  C.  Fuller  (pp.  41-44) ;  The  Determination 
of  Molybdlc  Trloxld,  by  B.  Hersteln  (pp.  44-46) ;  A  Method  for  Testing  Am- 
monium Salts,  by  B.  Hersteln  (pp.  47,  48) ;  Character  of  Samples  of  Beeswax 
Submitted  with  Bids,  by  L.  F.  Kebler  and  F.  M.  Boyles  *(pp.  49-51). 

Biochemistry  of  colostrum,  S.  Enoel  (Ergeb.  Phy8iol.f  11  {1911),  pp.  ^I-IOS, 
figs.  8). — This  is  a  critical  review  of  practically  all  the  work  done  in  regard 
to  the  biochemistry  of  colostrum.  It  Includes  the  colostrum  of  the  cow,  buffalo, 
goat,  sheep,  horse,  and  man. 

Investigations  in  regard  to  the  hemolytic  power  of  cow's  colostrum,  W. 
KoBELE  {Centbl.  Bakt.  [etc.],  1.  Aht.,  OHg.,  61  {1912),  No.  7.  pp.  561-589).— 
The  colostrum  from  some  cows  contains  hemolytic  amboceptor  and  comple- 
ment Hemolytic  amboceptor  is  present  the  second  day  post  partum.  Indica- 
tions for  complement  were  noted  up  to  the  fifth  day,  but  most  often  only  to 
the  third  day. 

According  to  this  author,  the  hemolytic  amboceptors  and  complement  in  colos- 
trum are  nothing  else  than  constituents  of  the  normal  bovine  serum  which 
have  filtered  through  the  blood  vessels  into  the  mammary  gland.  These  bodies 
are  present  tn  both  the  initial  and  end  colostrum,  and  in  practically  the  same 
amounts. 

Note  on  the  gravimetric  estimation  of  phosphorus  in  milk,  E.  H.  Miller 
{Analyst,  36  {1911),  No.  429,  pp.  579-583). — "The  conclusions  drawn  from  the 
results  are  that  the  usual  methods  of  estimating  phosphorus  In  milk — viz,  (1) 
By  precipitating  as  magnesium  ammonium  phosphate  after  removing  the  lime 
as  oxalate,  and  weighing  as  magnesium  pyrophosphate;  (2)  by  precipitating  as 
magnesium  ammonium  phosphate  In  the  presence  of  lime,  holding  the  same  in 
solution  with  ammonium  citrate,  and  weighing  as  magnesium  pyrophosphate; 
and  (3)  by  precipitating  as  ammonium  phosphomolybdate,  dissolving  and  repre- 
cipltating  as  magnesium  ammonium  phosphate,  and  weighing  as  magnesium 
pyrophosphate — give  results  that  differ  from  Carlus's  method 'only  by  about 
0.01  per  cent  In  the  case  of  concentrated  and  sweetened  condeuEied  milk  and 
milk  powders  It  is  evident,  however,  that  it  is  preferable  to  treat  the  milk 
solids  by  Carlus*s  method,  and  estimate  the  orthophosphorlc  acid  in  the  solu> 
tions  so  obtained.  It  might  be  mentioned  that  the  close  agreement  between  tlie 
results  seems  to  show  that  no  appreciable  quantity  of  phosphorus  is  volatilized 
during  the  incineration  of  the  milk.  This  has  also  been  pointed  out  by  Bordas 
and  Touplaln"  (E.  S.  R.,  25.  p.  713). 

Comparison  of  methods  of  sampling  cream  for  testing,  0.  E.  Lee  and  N.  W. 
Hefbubit  (Illinois  8ta.  Bui.  153,  pp.  543-574). — ^The  purpose  of  this  inyestiga- 
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tion  was  principally  to  determine  the  efficiency  of  tlie  various  methods  of 
Gampling  in  use  and  their  relation  to  actual  creamery  practice. 

The  kinds  of  samples  taken  were  individual,  ordinary  composite  (obtaining  a 
sample  consisting  of  a  representative  amoimt  of  cream  from  each  delivery  of  a 
single  patron  for  15  days),  and  proportionate  (samples  taken  in  proportion  to 
the  amount  of  cream  received  at  the  creamery).  For  the  whole  experiment  40 
per  cent  18  gm.  bottles,  graduated  to  }  per  cent,  were  used.  The  samples  were 
weighed  on  a  scale  of  the  creamery  torsion  type. 

The  duplicates  obtained  when  testing  the  cream  by  the  same  or  different 
testers  were  only  reasonably  variable.  "In  samples  reported  87.7  per  cent 
were  exact  duplicates  or  checked  within  J  per  cent,  9.8  per  cent  varied  1  per 
cent  from  the  individual,  while  2^  per  cent  showed  a  variation  of  more  than  1 
per  cent."  A  greater  latitude  of  variation  between  composite  and  individual 
samples  was  noted  than  between  2  sets  of  composites.  The  variation,  however, 
was  evenly  divided.  The  composites  of  one  of  the  authors  (Hepburn)  showed 
tests  of  36.4  per  cent  above  and  41.d9  per  cent  below  the  individual  samples. 

'*Two  series  of  composites  taken  in  the  same  manner  showed  the  following 
tendency  for  variation:  63.73  per  cent  were  exact  duplicates,  or  varied  but  } 
per  cent;  17.6  per  cent  varied  1  per  cent;  6.33  per  cent  varied  1.5  per  cent; 
7.52  varied  2  per  cent ;  2.1  per  cent  varied  2.5- per  cent ;  while  2.8  per  cent  varied 
more  than  2.5  per  cent.  During  the  winter  months  41.87  per  cent  of  the  com- 
posites tested  lower  than  the  individual  against  35.38  per  cent  testing  higher. 
During  the  summer  months  33.91  per  cent  tested  lower  against  43.16  testing 
higher." 

The  results  of  long-time  averages,  that  is,  during  a  period  of  6  months,  show 
that  one  of  the  testers  (Lee)  had  only  15.7  per  cent  of  the  samples  vary  more 
than  ^  per  cent,  while  with  the  other  tester  (Hepburn)  the  variation  was  15.9 
per  cent.  '*  Under  the  proportionate  system,  for  a  period  of  6  months,  24.75 
per  cent  of  the  samples  varied  more  than  }  per  cent."  When  based  on  the 
period  of  1  year  "  only  5.95  per  cent  of  Lee  samples  varied  more  than  }  per  cent, 
while  during  the  same  length  of  time  7.78  per  cent  of  Hepburn's  varied  more 
than  i  per  cent  Results  from  the  yearly  average  butter  fat  show  14.52  per  cent 
of  composites  below  the  individual  and  7.7  above  by  Lee,  and  by  Hepburn  15.34 
per  cent  below  and  7.78  above.  These  results  are  closer  than  the  results  ob- 
tained by  duplicate  testing." 

All  of  the  above  results  were  corroborated  from  the  total  weights  of  butter 
fat,  which  showed  that  the  variation  between  the  individual  and  composite 
samples  was  0.27  (Lee  samples)  and  0.16  (Hepburn  samples)  per  cent  Accord- 
ing to  these  findings,  reasonable  allowances  should  be  made  for  the  differences 
in  duplicate  samples  obtained  by  the  same  or  different  testers. 

The  aldehyde  figure  of  butter,  E.  H.  Milleb  (Analyst,  S7  (1912),  No.  431^ 
pp.  50,  51). — Formaldehyde  combines  with  milk  proteins  to  form  additive  com- 
pounds, probably  of  the  type  It<^^^.  which  increase  the  acidity  of  the 

milk  or  cream  in  proportion  to  the  total  nitrogen  present  This  ffect  has  been 
employed  successfully  by  Richmond  (E.  S.  R..  18,  p.  8;  22,  p.  309)  for  estimat- 
hig  the  proteins  in  milk,  and  the  author  sought  to  apply  it  to  the  protein 
content  of  butter.  The  results  obtained  with  butter  1  month  old  show  that  It 
can  be  employed  for  this  purpose. 

The  method  used  in  the  investigation  was  as  follows:  "Approximately  10 
gm.  of  butter  is  weighed  into  a  tared  beaker,  which  is  placed  In  a  water 
bath  at  60  to  70'  C,  until  the  butter  is  completely  melted.  Twenty-flve  cc. 
of  water  at  about  65*  is  added,  and  followed  by  1  cc.  of  a  0.5  per  cent  solution 
of  phenolphthalein.    The  contents  are  well  agitated.    Approximately  twentieth- 
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normal  alkali  is  then  run  in  until  a  faint  permanent  pink  tint  is  formed.  If 
it  is  found  that  the  end  point  is  masked  by  the  yellow  color  of  the  butter  fat, 
the  contents  of  the  beaker  should  be  allowed  to  settle,  and  the  bottom  aqueous 
layer  observed,  and  the  addition  of  alkali  continued  until  the  pink  tint  is 
obtained.  Fire  cc.  of  strong  formaldehyde  solution  is  next  added,  and  the 
contents  of  the  beaker  well  agitated ;  twentieth-normal  strontia  is  then  run  in 
until  the  pink  tint  is  again  produced  in  the  aqueous  portion. 

"The  number  of  cubic  centimeters  of  twentieth-normal  alkali  used  in  the 
second  titration,  less  the  amount  equivalent  to  the  acidity  of  the  formalde- 
hyde solution  added.  Is  proportional  to  the  protein  present.  One  cc.  of 
twentieth-normal  strontia  is  equivalent  to  0.01355  gm.  of  protein  nitrogoi, 
assuming  the  proportion  of  casein  to  albumin  to  be  7 : 1." 

Procedure  for  determininfir  the  sufirar  content  of  baerasse,  J.  J.  Hazewinkkl, 
J.  S.  DeHaan,  and  G.  L.  Van  Weue  {Arch.  Suikerindus.  Nederland.  Indie,  19 
{1911),  No.^  49,  pp.  1687-1691;  Meded,  Proefstat  Java^SuikeHndm,,  1911, 
No,  IS,  pp.  S81-S85;  ahs.  in  Jour.  8oc.  Chem.  Indu8.,  31  {1912),  No.  3,  pp.  U2, 
143). — ^Thls  is  a  method  based  on  the  fact  that  proper  results  can  only  be  ob- 
tained if  the  basic  lead  acetate  solution  is  added  after  boiling.  Defecation 
before  boiling  yields  higher  resulta 

In  regard  to  the  changes  which  take  place  in  sugar  beets  during  storage, 
G.  Fbiedl  {KisMet.  Kozlem.,  14  {191 1),  No.  6,  pp.  193-819) .—The  losses , of 
sugar  in  beets  during  storage  are  due  in  part  to  the  absorption  of  large  amounts 
of  water,  which  dilute  the  Juice,  but  mainly  to  the  consumption  of  saccharose 
by  the  respiratory  process  of  the  beet.  This  latter  loss,  however,  can  not  l)e 
prevented  unless  the  vital  processes  of  the  beet  are  checked  or  destroyed,  and 
this  can  ouly  be  accomplished  by  impracticable  methods  as  freezing  or  drying 
the  beet  Invert  sugar  was  found  to  be  the  intermediary  product  of  saccharose 
destruction.  The  energy  of  respiration  is  dependent  upon  various  factors. 
The  nitrogen  content  of  the  beet  was  found  to  be  more  stable  than  the  saccha- 
i-ose,  and  only  at  the  end  of  the  storage  period  was  there  a  perceptible  cleavage 
of  protein.  Of  the  cleavage  products  glutamin  was  formed  to  the  greatest 
extent.    No  transformation  of  glutamin  to  glutaminic  acid  was  noted. 

The  comparative  influence  of  water  and  vinasse  upon  the  pulp  residues 
obtained  from  the  manufacture  of  beet  sugar  and  from  the  distillery,  L. 
Ammann  {Compt.  Rend.  Acad.  8ci.  [Paris],  154  {1912),  No.  6,  pp.  366-369). — 
The  pulp  obtained  from  the  sugar-beet  distillery  is  considered  superior  as  a 
feed  to  that  obtained  from  the  beet-sugar  refinery.  This,  however,  is  not 
regarded  as  due  to  the  apparatus  employed  for  the  extraction  of  the  sugar, 
but  rather  to  the  liquid  which  is  utilized  for  extracting  the  sugar. 

The  desiccation  of  potatoes  and  the  uses  of  the  product,  O.  O.  Moore  (J.5«. 
in  Science,  «.  ser.,  35  {1912),  No.  897,  p.  380). — "The  desiccation  of  potatoes 
has  been  commercially  developed  in  Germany,  but  the  product  has  not  been 
suitable  for  the  manufacture  of  starch.  Investigations  have  shown  that  a  dried 
potato  product  can  be  prepared  in  a  way  suitable  for  starch  manufacture. 
Owing  to  the  greater  degree  of  fineness  to  which  the  dried  product  can  be 
reduced,  over  90  per  cent  of  the  starch  can  be  separated  in  the  usual  washing 
and  decautation  methods,  as  against  a  recovery  of  65  to  75  per  cent  of  starch 
when  potatoes  are  ground  in  a  fresh  state." 

Porest  chemistry,  1900-10,  P.  Singh  {Ann.  Rpt.  Bd.  Bd.  Advice  India, 
1909-10,  pp.  2&-30). — This  is  a  report  of  the  work  done  by  the  assistant  chemist 
of  the  Imperial  Forest  Research  Institute  of  India,  including  the  manufacture 
of  mangrove  tannin  extract  from  Rhizophora  tnucronata,  distillation  of  Blumea 
baUamifera  and  Rhusa  grass  oil,  manufacture  of  shellac,  analysis  of  shellac, 
turpentine,  colophony,  Canarinm  hengalense,  and  camphor  from  Cinnamomutn 
(flanduliferum,  and  the  refining  of  Koosam  oil  for  soap  making. 
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MEIEOSOIOOT— WATER. 

The  climate  of  Ohio,  J.  W.  Smith  {Oh4o  8ta.  Bui.  2S5,  pp.  185-209,  figs,  15).— 
The  available  records  on  temperature,  precipitation,  hmnldity,  sunshine,  first 
and  last  frosts,  and  wind  movement  are  summarized  in  tables  and  cliarts. 

It  is  shown  that  the  average  annual  temperature  for  Ohio  during  the  period 
from  1883  to  1910,  inclusive,  was  50.7  "*  F.  July  is  shown  to  be  the  warmest 
month,  with  an  average  temperature  of  73.1*^ ;  January  the  coldest  month,  with 
a  mean  temperature  of  27.7''  F.  At  some  time  during  this  period  the  tempera- 
ture went  below  zero  in  each  month  from  November  to  March,  inclusive,  and 
below  freezing  in  every  ^nonth  in  the  year  except  July.  The  average  annual 
precipitation  for  the  State  as  a  whole  during  the  period  from  1854  to  1910, 
inclusive,  was  38.89  in.  June  has  shown  the  greatest  average  rainfall,  with  4.13 
In. ;  October  the  least,  with  an  average  of  2.52  In.  "  The  snowfall  averages  less 
than  20  In.  in  the  extreme  southern  portion  of  Ohio,  and  over  60  In.  in 
northeastern  counties.  The  prevailing  winds  are  from  the  southwest  over  most 
of  the  State,  and  vary  slightly  with  the  season."  The  average  number  of  rainy 
days  is  122, 

*'  Ohio  is  in  the  path  of  a  large  part  of  the  general  low  pressure  or  storm  areas 
which  move  across  the  United  States  from  west  to  east.  T^hese  areas  move  at 
an  average  speed  of  600  miles  in  24  hours  and  are  preceded  by  southerly  winds 
and  higher  temperature  and  followed  by  northerly  winds  and  lower  temperature. 
They  are  usually  accompanied  by  cloudy  weather  and  precipitation  and  each 
storm  causes  an  average  of  from  one  to  two  rainy  days  at  each  place  as  they 
pass.  ... 

''As  there  is  an  average  of  two  of  these  storm  areas  each  week  with  fair 
weather  periods  between  them,  it  follows  that  the  change  in  weather  conditions 
is  rather  rapid.  One  or  two  days  of  stormy  weather  preceded  by  higher  and 
followed  by  lower  temperatures,  succeeded  by  one  or  two  days  of  fair  weather 
preceded  by  lower  and  followed  by  higher  temperatures,  to  be  repeated  In  turn, 
makes  up  the  usual  routine  for  the  week. 

"  Yet  Ohio  is  far  enough  from  the  coast  so  that  the  damaging  Gulf  and  Atlan- 
tic storms  lose  very  much  of  their  severity  before  reaching  [the  State].  The 
northwestern  cold  waves  pass  across  the  State  with  sufficient  intensity  to  venti- 
late and  invigorate  the  towns  and  cities  and  send  their  health-giving  winds  into 
all  parts  of  the  State,  and  yet  the  cold  waves  are  not  so  severe  in  Ohio  as  in 
corresponding  latitudes  In  the  Mississippi  and  Missouri  valleys." 

Meteorological  observations  at  the  Hassachusetts  Agricultural  Experiment 
Station,  J.  R  Ostbandes  and  R.  N.  Hallowell  {MasscLchusetta  8ta.  Met  Buls. 
279,  280,  pp.  4  each), — Summaries  of  observations  at  Amherst,  Mass.,  on  pres- 
sure, temperature,  humidity,  precipitation,  wind,  sunshine,  cloudiness,  and 
casual  phenomena  during  March  and  April,  1912.  The  data  are  briefly  dis- 
cussed in  general  notes  on  the  weather  of  each  month. 

The  weather  of  1911  at  the  Midland  Agricultural  and  Dairy  Gellege, 
Xingston-on-Soar,  Notts,  F.  Wakerley  (Midland  Agr.  and  Dairy  Col,  Bvl.  7, 
1911-12,  pp,  61-66,  figs.  2). — The  record  of  air  and  soil  temperature^  rainfall, 
frosts,  and  other  weather  conditions  for  1911  is  compared  with  those  of  the 
previous  6  years. 

This  shows  that  at  this  institution,  which  is  situated  at  Kingston-on-Soar,  Kot- 
tlngliamshire,  the  mean  temperature  was  49.6°  F.,  a  little  above  the  average;  the 
maximum,  95.3"  (on  August  8),  the  highest  on  record;  and  the  minimum,  14.2*, 
on  February  1.  The  annual  rainfall,  18.01  in.,  was  much  below  the  average 
of  25  in.    The  number  of  rainy  days  was  156  as  against  204  the  previous  year. 

Beport  of  the  work  of  the  station  of  agricultural  climatology  of  Juvisy 
during  1910,  C.  Flamhakion  {Bui.  Mens.  Off-  Renseig.  Agr.  [Paris},  11  (1912)^ 
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No.  4,  pp.  iSO-in,  figs.  7). — ^This  Includes  the  nsaal  summaries  of  observatlous 
on  temperature  of  the  air,  soil,  and  underground  water,  atmospheric  pressure, 
humidity,  rainfall,  sunshine  and  cloudiness,  and  wind.  There  is  also  a  brief 
discussion  of  the  late  summer  and  warm  autumn  characteristics  of  the  climate 
of  the  region,  as  illustrated  by  conditions  during  the  summer  and  fall  from 
1906  to  1910.    The  season  of  1910  was  wet,  cold,  and  very  unfaTorable  to  crops. 

Weather  forecasts  for  1912  in  Bussia,  I.  Savizkii  {Belsk.  Khos.,  1912,  No,  10, 
pp.  462-464;  aha.  in  Jntemat.  Inst.  Agr.  [Rome^,  Bui.  Bur.  Agr.  Intel,  and 
Plant  Diseases,  S  (1912),  No.  5,  pp.  1097,  1098). —The  success  of  long-time 
weather  predictions  in  Russia  is  discussed.  It  is  stated  that  the  propitious 
weather  of  the  season  of  1909  was  predicted  3  months  before  harvest,  the  drought 
of  1911  in  September,  1910.    The  predictions  for  1912  are  given  in  some  detail. 

Our  weather,  J.  S.  Fowleb  and  W.  Mabsiott  (London,  1912,  pp.  XI +131;  rev. 
in  Nature  [London],  89  (1912),  No.  2220,  p.  £^7).— This  is  one  of  a  series  of 
elementary  books.  After  a  brief  introductory  chapter  explaining  the  practical 
need  of  a  popular  book  on  the  weather,  there  follow  chapters  on  pressure,  tem- 
perature, humidity,  wind,  and  allied  phenomena,  as  well  as  on  weather  fore- 
casting, the  upper  air,  phenological  observations,  and  weather  proverbs  and 
rhymes. 

Smoke.— A  study  of  town  air,  J.  B.  Cohen  and  A.  G.  Ruston  (London,  1912, 
pp.  86,  figs.  S5). — ^This  book,  the  more  important  agricultural  features  of  which 
have  already  be«i  noted  from  another  source  (B.  S.  R.,  26,  p.  727),  deals  with 
(1)  solid  products  of  combustion,  (2)  gaseous  impurities,  (3)  town  fog,  (4) 
dispersal  of  soot,  (5)  influence  of  coal  smoke  upon  health,  (6)  analysis  and 
manuring  value  of  soot,  (7)  analyses  of  Leeds  rain  water,  and  (8)  sootfiill  of 
London. 

Combined  nitrogen  in  rain,  C.  T.  Gimingham  (Chenv.  World,  1  (1912),  No.  5, 
pp.  155,  156). — ^The  various  observations  on  this  subject  are  summarized,  the 
general  conclusion  being  "that  in  rural  districts  the  soil  receives  annually 
something  between  5  and  6  lb&  of  nitrogen  per  acre  in  the  rain;  and  this, 
though  a  small  amount,  is  by  no  means  negligible  In  experimental  work.*' 

Ponds  in  agricultural  districts,  K  A.  Martin  (Jour.  Bd.  Agr.  [London],  VJ 
(1912),  No.  1,  pp.  17-^0). — ^The  making  and  care  of  ponds  for  storage  of  water 
in  time  of  drought  are  briefly  discussed.  It  is  shown  that  under  the  conditions 
prevailing  in  parts  of  England  upland  ponds  dry  up  less  rapidly  than  lowland 
ponda 

Sewage  disposal,  G.  W.  Ftlleb  (Neto  York  and  London,  1912,  pp.  XV +767, 
figs.  80). — ^Thls  book  records  recent  advances  and  gives  the  present  status  of 
both  theory  and  practice  in  the  fleld  of  sewage  disposal.  It  deals  essentially 
with  American  practice,  particularly  as  observed  in  the  author's  experience, 
although  European  practice  is  not  entirely  ignored.  The  subject  is  treated  from 
the  viewpoint  mainly  of  the  operator  of  disposal  works. 

"The  book  is  divided  into  4  parts  of  approximately  equal  size.  The  first 
part  is  devoted  to  a  somewhat  lengthy  description  of  the  composition  of  sewage 
and  the  behavior  of  bacterial  and  biochemical  processes  in  the  decomposition  of 
sewage.  The  Importance  of  oxygen  and  deoxygenation,  not  only  as  a  means  of 
measuring  the  strength  of  sewage  but  in  relation  to  proper  conditions  of  the 
flow  of  sewage  through  collecting  systems  and  various  disposal  devices,  is  dis- 
cussed rather  fully.  The  practical  purpose  of  this  is  to  show  how  to  prevent  or 
lessen  '  putrefaction '  with  its  objectionable  odors.  The  significance  of  sewage 
disposal  problems  from  various  angles  is  explained  in  detail.  In  particular 
the  relation  of  sewage  bacteria  to  shellfish  pollution  is  discussed  with  thor- 
oughness at  a  time  when  this  problem  is  being  actively  considered  by  federal 
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and  state  authorities,  who  differ  from  the  oyster  growers  in  their  views  on 
several  points. 

"  The  second  part  of  the  book  is  devoted  to  a  recital  of  American  experience 
in  the  disposal  of  sewage  by  dilution  in  inland  streams,  lakes,  tidal  estuaries, 
and  oceans.  Although  several  early  American  reports  upon  this  subject  were 
prepared  with  much  thoroughness,  they  have  not  received  the  attention  in 
recent  years  that  they  are  entitled  to.  The  prevailing  method  in  America  of 
disposing  of  sewage  by  dilution  has  been  applied  in  a  faulty  way  in  many 
instances,  and  corrective  measures  are  needed.  It  is  not  necessary,  however, 
in  a  majority  of  cases,  to  abandon  this  method  in  favor  of  complete  purification. 
The  limiting  factors  and  conditions  in  present  practice  are  described  at  length, 
with  suitable  summaries. 

"  The  third  part  of  this  book  deals  with  what  have  been  generally  called  pre- 
paratory arrangements  for  the  treatment  of  sewage.  Screening,  settling  tanks, 
septic  tanks,  chemical  precipitation  tanks,  electrolytic  treatment,  and  strainers 
are  discussed  in  much  detail,  particularly  septicization  in  two-story  tanks. 
Bteum^s  as  to  their  present  standing  are  given  for  each  device. 

•*  The  fourth  part  deals  with  filtration  matters  with  a  view  to  recording  pres- 
ent practice.  The  closing  pages  of  the  book  are  devoted  to  aeration,  steriliza- 
tion, and  ozonizatlon  processes  as  they  are  now  understood,  with  a  few  expla- 
nations as  to  institutional  and  residential  plants,  and  a  final  comparative  sum- 
mary of  general  costs  and  efficiencies." 

The  chapter  on  broad  irrigation  is  of  special  interest  from  an  agricultural 
standpoint.  In  a  r6sum6  of  this  chapter  it  is  stated  that  "in  America  broad 
irrigation  or  sewage  farming  is  not  practiced  to-day  even  in  the  arid  regions 
so  as  to  give  satisfactory  results  for  the  sanitary  disposal  of  sewage.  There 
may  be  scattering  exceptions  to  this  statement,  but  an  examination  of  the 
j>reBent  facts  does  not  bear  out  earlier  reports  that  broad  irrigation  is  really 
used  regularly  and  carefully  in  numerous  places. 

"Objections  to  the  method  have  increased  rather  than  decreased  in  recent 
years.  These  relate  to  objectionable  odors,  prejudices  against  the  use  of  sewage 
in  growing  vegetables,  and  to  the  transmission  of  disease  germs  by  flies  and 
other  insects* 

"  Experience  shows  that  only  nominal  aid  financially  has  been  received  from 
the  use  of  sewage  in  broad  irrigation. 

•*  The  present  outlook  is  that  broad  irrigation  or  sewage  farming  is  decidedly 
on  the  wane  with  little  prospects  of  adoption  even  in  the  arid  districts  except 
perhaps  for  an  occasional  project  where  local  conditions  are  unusually 
favorable." 

Practical  methods  of  sewage  disposal,  H.  N.  Ooden  and  H.  B.  Cleveland 
{Neto  York  and  London^  1912,  pp.  VI-\'132,  pi.  i,  flga.  51;  rev.  in  Engin.  Netos, 
€7  (1912),  No.  24,  p.  1157). — ^This  book  explains  the  increasing  need  for  more 
efficient  means  of  sewage  disposal  in  country  homes  and  rural  communities.  It 
deals  with  the  individual  system  as  distinguished  from  the  community  or 
municipal  plan  of  disposal.  '*  The  higher  standards  of  living  which  have  made 
themselves  felt  throughout  the  rural  community  have  demanded  in  farm- 
houses and  country  homes  sanitary  conveniences  which  have  hitherto  been 
wanting. 

''Gradually  every  house  is  using  more  and  more  water  for  various  purposes, 
and  living  conditions,  which  tn  the  past  tolerated  a  scanty  supply  drawn  from 
a  ptunp,  are  no  longer  endured.  The  increased  water  supply  and  the  demands 
of  extended  plumbing  mean  a  greater  amount  of  sewage — so  great  an  amount 
that;  in  many  cases,  soils  which  could  receive  and  digest  the  waste  waters 
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from  houses  supplied  by  wells  are  clogged  and  made  imperyious  by  this  greater 
amount. 

"  Further,  the  danger  to  wells  from  the  infiltration  of  cesspools  is  more  feared, 
and  it  iff  understood  as  never  before  that  in  order  to  maintain  the  highest 
degree  of  health  in  a  family  the  drinking  water  used  must  be  above  suspicion 
and  not  subject  to  contaminating  influences  in  the  vicinity. 

"Again,  communities  are  being  aroused  to  the  intrinsic  value  of  maintaining 
streams  in  a  pure  condition — ^partly  because  of  the  value  of  fish  and  ice  coming 
from  the  streams  themselves,  and  partly  on  the  broad  ground  that  water  courses 
belong  to  the  country  as  a  whole,  and  must  be  Isept  pure  for  the  sake  of  suc- 
ceeding generations,  not  spoiled  for  them  on  account  of  the  selfishness  of  a  few 
at  the  present  time. 

"Thus  it  is  that  to-day  the  problem  of  sewage  disposal,  while  arousing  gen- 
eral interest,  is  recognized  as  one  which  requires  more  than  the  common  sense 
of  an  average  person,  that  the  force  and  principles  involved  are  understood  to 
be  not  those  in  common  use,  and  that,  for  successful  disposal  of  sewage,  special 
knowledge  and  judgment  are  required." 

The  book  divides  sewage  purification  into  two  processes,  (1)  preliminary 
sedimentation,  as  for  example,  by  means  of  the  Imhoff  or  Ems  tank,  and  (2) 
final  disposal  by  subirrigation,  sand  filter,  contact  bed,  or  sprinkling  filter.  The 
sprinkling  filter  system  is  considered  more  complicated,  and  less  suitable  for 
this  reason,  than  the  others. 

The  merits  and  faults  of  broad  irrigation  as  a  method  of  disposing  of  sewage 
are  quite  fully  set  forth.  With  suitable  soil  and  slope,  and  proper  care,  this 
method  is  deemed  efficient  and  productive  of  increased  crops,  but  it  requires 
watchful  care  and  much  labor  to  prevent  offense  and  danger  to  health. 

The  design,  construction,  and  cost  of  the  sewage  systems  are  presented  in 
text,  tables,   and   sketches. 

SOILS— FESTIUZEBS. 

Present  problems  in  soil  physics  as  related  to  plant  activities,  B.  E. 
Livingston  (Amer,  2Var.,  46  {1912),  Ao.  5^5^  pp,  294S01). — In  this  paper, 
which  was  presented  in  the  symposium  on  problems  of  the  soil  at  the  Washing- 
ton meeting  of  the  American  Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Science,  the 
author  considers  the  soil  moisture  relations  of  the  underground  parts  of  the 
plant  to  plant  actlvltiea    The  following  summary  Is  given : 

"The  soil  water  relation  Is  of  fundamental  importance  if  we  are  some  time 
to  know  about  and  be  able  to  predict  and  control  plant  processes.  The  moisture 
of  the  soil,  as  well  as  its  other  features,  is  most  profitably  to  be  studied  as 
plant  environment,  the  relations  which  obtain  between  plant  activity  and  soil 
phenomena  comprising  a  fundamental  and  primary  requirement  for  the  scien- 
tific advance  of  our  knowledge.  The  physical  nature  of  the  subterranean  en- 
vironment of  terrestrial  plants  is  effective  in  controlling  plant  activities,  mainly 
with  regard  to  the  possible  rate  of  delivery  of  water  by  the  soil  to  unit  area  of 
absorbing  roots.  It  Is  highly  desirable  to  study  this  power  of  water  delivery 
with  reference  not  only  to  the  growth  of  plants,  but  also  to  other  soil  charac- 
teristics, some  of  which  are  already  commonly  measured.  The  whole  problem 
of  the  physics  of  the  subterranean  surroundings  of  rooted  plants  awaits  the 
development  of  an  instrumentation  which  will  not  necessitate  the  preliminary 
destruction  of  some  of  the  most  important  soil  properties  before  the  soil  can 
really  be  studied." 

The  temperature  of  the  soil  under  different  conditions,  W.  R.  Dunlop  (Affr- 
News  IBarhados]^  11  (1912),  No.  261,  p.  135). — Observations  on  temperature  of 
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different  soils  In  dry  and  in  wet  localities,  and  as  Influenced  by  depth,  color 
and  texture,  fertilizers,  and  cultivation,  are  reported. 

Soils  in  a  wet  locality  maintained  a  lower  temperature  than  those  in  a  dry 
locality.  This  Is  attributed  to  the  cooling  effect  of  the  rainfall  with  Its  subse- 
quent evaporation,  to  direct  sea  breezes,  and  to  the  absorption  of  radiant  heat 
by  clouds. 

The  temperature  of  the  soil  at  3  in.,  at  6  a.  m.,  was  72*  F.  and  Increased  to 
a  maximum  of  QV  at  1  p.  m.  There  was  a  quicli  drop  after  sunset.  The 
temperature  at  6  in.  remained  more  constant,  and  was  lower  during  the  day 
than  at  3  In.  but  higher  at  night.  "At  a  depth  of  1  ft.,  the  temi)erature  re- 
raained  nearly  constant  during  the  day,  but  it  was  2"  lower  at  night  than  during 
the  day.  The  maximum  temperature  was  SS".  At  a  depth  of  2  ft.,  the  tempera- 
ture was  S3**,  and  remained  constant  day  and  night.  A  heavy  shower  of  rain 
lowered  the  temperature  by  1*  on  another  occasion.  .  .  . 

"  The  sand  plat  was  warmer  at  1  p.  m.  than  the  soils  of  the  other  plats,  and 
was  cooler  at  7  a.  m.  The  temperature  of  the  untouched  sand  at  1  p.  m.  was 
W ;  that  of  the  cultivated  sand  00*.  The  temperature  of  the  dry  sand  had  a 
diurnal'  range  of  26* ;  this  was  considerably  greater  than  that  of  the  air.  In 
the  case  of  all  the  plats,  the  effect  of  water  in  leveling  up  the  specific  heats 
was  clearly  Indicated.  At  1  p.  m.  the  clay  was  warmer  than  the  humus  plat, 
but  cooler  at  7  a.  m.  The  lime  plat  (untouched)  was  13*  cooler  at  1  p.  m. 
than  the  sand  plat  (untouched),  and  the  lime  plat  also  possessed  the  lowest 
diurnal  range,  which  amounted  to  6  to  8*." 

Cultivating,  particularly  forking  and  plowing,  had  a  cooling  effect.  "  Rolling 
warmed  the  soil  in  dry  weather,  but  had  the  opposite  effect  when  the  land  was 
wet  As  regards  ridging  or  banking  up,  the  important  fact  was  brought  out 
that  land  cultivated  in  this  manner  from  east  to  west  is  at  least  3*  warmer 
during  the  day  than  when  the  soil  is  ridged  north  and  south.  At  a  depth  of 
3  in.  the  difference  would  be  at  least  6*.  The  well-known  fact  that  wind  cools 
the  soil  was  also  supported  by  observations  made  in  sheltered  and  unsheltered 
places.  The  soil  under  pasture  was  rather  cooler  than  arable  soil,  and  cover- 
lag  arable  soil  with  light  trash  lowered  the  temperature  during  the  day  by  4*." 
Soil  shaded  with  cacao  plants  was  11*  cooler  at  1  p.  m.  than  soil  exposed  to 
the  sun,  and  at  7  a.  m.  It  was  cooler  by  3*. 

Studies  of  the  heat  conductivity  of  some  soil  types,  H.  Kabsten  {Intemat, 
Mitt.  Bodenk.,  1  (1012),  Xo,  6,  pp.  52^i-5^3,  figs.  4).— Studies  of  the  theory  of 
heat  transference  In  masses  of  spherical  bodies,  and  determinations  of  the  same 
fa  soils  of  different  structure  and  moisture  content,  are  reported,  using  a  modi- 
fication of  the  Christiansen  apparatus.  The  theory  that  the  heat  conductivity 
of  spherical,  homogeneous  bodies  of  the  same  size  is  Independent  of  the  length 
of  their  radii  was  substantiated.  The  heat  transference  was  Influenced  by  the 
structure  and  jmrtlcularly  by  the  moisture  content  of  the  soil. 

Suspensions  and  the  phenomena  of  absorption,  S.  Arbhenitjs  (Rev.  8ci. 
[Paris],  49  (1911),  /.  No.  15,  pp.  449-456), — ^Thls  is  a  mathematical  discussion 
of  the  laws  and  phenomena  of  absorption  In  solutions,  based  on  Investigations 
by  different  authors. 

The  plant  and  the  salts  of  the  soil,  N.  M.  Tulaikov  (Zhur.  Opytn,  Agron. 
(Rus8.  Jour.  Expt  Laiidw.),  IS  (1912),  No,  1,  pp.  27-55,  figs.  4;  ahs.  in  Internat. 
Imt.  Agr,  {Rome],  Bui,  Bur.  Agr,  Intel,  and  Plant  Diseases,  3  (1912),  No,  6,  p. 
1297)— It  is  stated  as  a  result  of  studies  that  the  water-soluble nonnutrlent  salts 
of  the  soil  had  a  decided  Influence  on  the  growth  of  vegetation,  both  In  its 
earliest  and  In  its  last  stages  of  development 

In  the  earliest  stages  of  growth  the  action  of  the  salts  was  physical,  In  that 
it  brought  about  a  certain  degree  of  osmotic  pressure  and  thereby  regulated 
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the  absorption  of  water  by  the  germinating  seeds.  Individual  peculiarities  of 
the  salts  were  only  slightly  discernible,  and  isotonic  solutions  of  different  salts 
produced  very  similar  effects.  The  toxicity  of  the  different  salts  to  plants  as  a 
rule  manifested  itself  in  plasmolysis  of  the  contents  of  the  root  cells.  In  some 
cases  the  salts  neemed  to  have  a  chemical  action,  destroying  the  structure  or 
coagulating  the  contents  of  the  surface  cells  of  the  roots. 

Variations  in  the  content  of  nonnutrient  salts  in  the  soil  solutions  were 
clearly  reflected  in  the  character  of  the  growth  of  the  plants  and  in  the  yield, 
there  being  In  solutions  of  high  concentration  and  osmotic  pressure  quicker 
changes  in  phases  of  growth,  a  reduction  in  total  yield  and  yield  of  grain,  and, 
on  the  other  hand,  a  marked  increase  in  the  amount  of  nitrogenous  substances 
in  the  plant  and  particularly  in  the  amount  of  albumin  in  the  grain  (of  wheat). 
The  effect  of  the  osmotic  pressure  of  the  soil  solution  on  the  production  of 
nitrogen  in  the  wheat  grain  was  especially  marked  during  the  period  of  filling 
and  ripening  of  the  kernels. 

The  biologrical  absorption  of  phosphoric  acid  in  the  soil,  A.  I.  Dushechkin 
iZhur.  Opytn,  Agron.  {Rusa.  Jour.  ExpL  Landto,),  12  (191  J),  No,  5,  pp,  650- 
668;  ahs.  in  ZentU.  A]fr.  Chem.,  41  (1912),  No,  5,  pp.  905,  306;  Jour,  Chem.  Soc. 
[Londan],  102  {J912),  No.  597,  11,  p.  677).— Studies  of  the  biological  absorption 
of  phosphoric  acid  from  solutions  in  soils  receiving  starch  and  treated  with 
thymol  and  with  chlorofoim  are  reported.  Tests  of  the  influence  of  sodium 
nitrate  on  the  biological  absorption  were  also  made. 

From  the  results  of  these  studies  it  is  concluded  that  in  addition  to  the 
physico-chemical  absorption  of  phosphoric  acid  there  was  a  biological  absorption. 
The  latter  increased  with  the  starch  content  of  the  soil  and  also  with  the  length 
of  time.  It  was  more  pronounced  with  the  larger  applications  of  phosphoric 
acid.  The  fixation  of  phosphoric  acid  by  the  micro-organisms  took  place  not 
only  from  the  readily  soluble  forms  but  from  the  difficultly  soluble  phosphoric 
acid  of  the  soil  as  well,  and  was  stimulated  by  additions  of  sodium  nitrate. 
Bacterial  fixation  of  phosphoric  acid  was  accomxmnied  by  a  dissolving  process. 

The  origrin  of  loess,  C.  L.  Hennino  (Intemat.  Mitt.  Bodenk.,  1  (1912),  No.  fi, 
pp.  518-523). — ^Different  theories  regarding  the  origin  of  loess  deposits  are 
stated,  and  the  American  literature  is  briefly  reviewed  with  particular  reference 
to  the  work  of  E.  E.  Free  of  the  Bureau  of  Soils  (B.  S.  R.,  25,  p.  424). 

Soil  fertiUty,  C.  G.  Hopkins  (lUinois  8ta.  Circ.  157,  pp.  ifi).— This  is  an 
address  delivered  before  the  Illinois  State  Farmers*  Institute  in  which  the 
author  discussed  the  more  important  methods  and  results  of  Illinois  soil  investi- 
gations which  support  the  conclusion  "  that  for  the  most  economic  and  profitable 
systems  of  permanent  agriculture  in  general  farming,  we  should  make  large 
use  of  natural  materials  including  for  normal  soils  ground  limestone,  raw  rock 
phosphate,  and  organic  matter  to  be  supplied  by  plowing  under  legume  crops 
and  other  crop  residues,  either  directly  or  in  farm  manure.** 

Cooperative  study  of  Bhode  Island  soil  deficiencies,  H.  J.  Wheeleb  et  al. 
(Rhode  Island  Sta.  Bui.  149,  pp.  47-79,  pis.  2).-r-Accounts  are  given  of  experi- 
ments begun  in  1890  on  a  number  of  farms  in  different  parts  of  the  State  with 
a  view  of  determining  their  lime  and  fertilizer  requirements.  The  results  have 
previously  been  reported  in  large  part  in  bulletins  and  reports  of  the  station 
(E.  S.  R.,  15,  p.  665;  19,  p.  317;  23,  p.  21). 

Soil  mapping  and  soil  analyses,  D.  J.  Hissink  (Cultura,  24  (1912),  N08. 
283,  pp.  128-132;  284,  PP-  158-163)  .--This  Is  a  summary  of  the  work  of  Hall  and 
Itussell  with,  reference  to  the  soils  of  southeast  England  (E.  S.  R.,  26,  pp.  118, 
119),  and  is  offered  as  a  criterion  by  which  to  determine  the  expediency  of 
conducting  agricultural  soil  surveys  In  the  Netherlands. 
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Investigations  on  pine-covered  sand  done  soils,  K.  Vooel  (Iniemat  Mitt 
Bodenk.,  1  (1912),  No.  6,  pp.  495-^17,  pis.  5).— The  pine  forests  of  Melchow 
near  Eberswalde  having  shown  a  marked  difference  in  productiveness*  the 
author  made  a  series  of  mechanical  and  chemical  analyses  of  samples  of  soil 
from  areas  supporting  a  vigorous  forest  growth  and  from  devastated  areas, 
parts  of  which  had  been  reforested,  with  a  view  of  determining  the  limiting 
element  of  plant  food.  A  comparison  was  made  of  the  results  of  these  analyses 
with  those  of  forest  soils  by  other  investigators. 

The  results  showed  that  these  sand  dune  soils  were  low  in  mineral  constitu- 
ents but  that,  notwithstanding  this  fact,  they  produced  heavy  crops  of  pine  trees 
where  sufficient  amounts  of  nitrogen  and  humus  were  present  in  the  soil.  The 
yield  of  pine  trees  was  in  direct  proportion  to  the  nitrogen  and  humus  content 
of  the  soil,  and  it  is  believed,  therefore,  that  for  the  Improvement  of  these 
dunes,  and  probably  also  of  most  of  the  forest  soils  of  northern  Germany, 
which  have  been  shown  to  contain  at  least  an  equally  high  mineral  content 
the  application  of  mineral  fertilizers  is  not  necessary  but  that  consideration 
should  be  given  to  the  matter  of  increasing  and  conserving  the  nitrogen  and 
humus  content  of  the  soiL 

Studies  of  the  tillable  soils  of  Boumania,  O.  Mubooci  {Intemat.  Mitt. 
Bodenk.y  1  {1912),  No.  6,  pp.  544-562). — References  to  the  more  important  litera- 
ture on  the  subject  are  given,  with  a  brief  discussion  as  to  the  scope  of  the 
dllTerent  works. 

The  composition  of  sandy  soils  of  Tripoli,  A.  Menozzi  (Agr,  Mod.,  IS 
(1912),  No.  &,  pp.  81-8S). — ^The  results  of  mechanical  and  chemical  analyses  of 
soil  samples  from  different  parts  of  Tripoli  and  from  Sfax  in  Tunis,  including 
tests  of  the  absorption  of  ammonia  and  phosphoric  acid  from  solutions,  are 
reported  and  briefly  discussed. 

Some  cotton  soils  of  the  Nyasaland  and  TTganda  protectorates  (BuU  Imp. 
Inst.  [8o.  KenHnffton'\,  10  (1912),  No.  1,  pp.  55-7-}).— The  results  of  mechanical 
and  chemical  analyses  of  a  number  of  samples  of  typical  soils  from  different 
parts  of  the  regions  to  determine  their  suitability  for  cotton  growing  are  reported 
and  briefly  discussed.  The  soils,  in  general,  contained  sufficient  amounts  of 
plant-food  constituents.  In  some  cases,  however,  the  percentage  of  nitrogen 
and  of  phosphoric  acid  was  slightly  below  the  average  for  good  cotton  soils. 
The  mechanical  condition  of  the  soils  was  satisfactory. 

The  pinery  and  orchard  soils  of  the  Bathurst  Bivision,  Cape  Province, 
J.  Lewis  {Agr.  Jour.  Union  8o.  Africa,  3  (1912),  No.  3,  pp.  357-371).— The 
pineapple  crops  of  the  region  having  shown  a  steady  deterioration,  the  author 
made  a  series  of  analyses  of  typical  soils  and  of  average  fruit  and  plants  with 
ft  view  of  determining  their  plant-food  requirements  Analyses  of  apple  and 
orange  soils  were  also  made. 

The  results,  in  general,  showed  that,  although  the  soils  may  be  considered  of 
medium  quality,  the  pineries  were  in  every  case  deflcient  in  one  or  more  of  the 
necessary  soil  constituents.  The  use  of  ordinary  mineral  fertilizers  is  recom- 
mended to  supply  the  deficiency.  The  apple  and  orange  soils  were  generally 
poor  in  lime,  potash,  and  phosphoric  add,  and  a  few  were  also  poor  in  nitrogen. 

[Analyses  and  determinations  of  moisture  of  Queensland  soils  1,  J.  G. 
BBthfKiCH  (Ann.  Rpt.  Dept,  Agr.  and  Stock  [Queensland],  1909-10,  pp.  44, 
50-56). — ^Analyses  of  soils  of  newly  opened  banana  and  pineapple  districts 
calculated  to  pounds  of  plant  food  per  acre  for  a  depth  of  1  ft.,  and  determina- 
tions of  soil  moisture  at  various  depths  and  in  relation  to  cultivation  are 
reported- 

The  soils.  In  general,  were  well  supplied  with  the  mineral  constituents  of 
'plant  food.    It  is  stated  that  the  value  of  the  soil  analyses  would  be  very  much 
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increased  by  more  complete  data  as  to  the  origin  of  the  soils,  and  the  starting 
of  detailed  soil  surveys  by  districts  has  therefore  been  recommended. 

The  results  of  the  moisture  determinations  show  "that  in  the  uncultivated 
block  very  little  of  the  water  which  fell  during  December  and  January  was 
absorbed  by  the  soil,  and  that  in  spite  of  the  good  rain  the  amount  of  moisture 
remained  practically  the  same  at  the  various  depths  of  6  in.,  1  ft  6  in.,  2  ft. 
6  in.,  and  3  ft  6  in.  during  the  months  of  December,  January,  and  February. 
Very  heavy  rain  fell  before  the  March  sample  was  taken,  and  the  soil  from 
the  top  layer  right  down  to  3  ft.  6  in.  benefited  by  this  rain,  but  the  moisture 
again  was  very  rapidly  lost  after  a  few  weeks  without  rain.  In  the  cultivated 
land  the  conditions  of  absorbing  moisture  were  more  favorable,  and  again  the 
loss  of  moisture  by  evaporation  was  considerably  diminished.  Veiy  striking, 
however,  is  the  difference  caused  by  the  Campbell  system  of  cultivation  and  also 
in  the  land  worked  bare  fallow,  which  cause  the  moisture  to  be  completely 
conserved  in  the  top  layers,  and  almost  completely  prevented  the  loss  by  evap- 
oration during  months  of  dry  weather." 

Fertilizers  and  crops,  L.  L.  Van  Sltke  {New  York  and  London,  1912,  pp. 
XIV -{-734,  pi.  1,  figs,  J52).— This  book,  by  the  chemist  of  the  New  York  State 
Station,  attempts  to  make  "  practical  application  of  the  results  of  investigation 
to  the  use  of  plant  food  in  the  growing  of  crops."  It  embodies  the  main  results 
of  investigation  in  this  country  and  abroad,  including  the  author's  studies, 
observations,  and  experience  in  this  field  during  tlie  imst  25  yeara 

"The  purpose  has  been  not  merely  to  give  information  but  to  present  it  In 
such  a  systematic  way  as  to  show  certain  fundamental  relations  and  make 
clear,  as  far  as  possible,  the  reasons  underlying  every  practice  suggested.  .  •  . 

"  In  the  selection  and  arrangement  of  the  materials,  the  writer  has  kept  in 
mind  the  needs  of  practical  fanners  as  well  as  those  of  classes  in  agricultural 
colleges  and  high  schools." 

The  book  is  divided  into  4  parts,  part  1  (pp.  1-233)  dealing  with  factors  of 
soil  fertility,  part  2  (pp.  235-3d3)  with  sources  and  eompositfon  of  materials 
used  as  fertilizers,  part  3  (pp.  395-507)  with  factors  in  the  selection  of  fertiliz- 
ing materials,  and  part  4  (pp.  50^710)  with  the  practical  use  of  fertilizers  in 
the  growing  of  individual  cropa 

Commercial  fertilizers  and  agriculture  of  the  Alps,  O.  Kebleb  {DeiU, 
LandiV.  Presse,  S9  (1912),  Nos.  SS,  pp,  391,  5.92,  figs,  4;  3i,  pp.  i02,  {iOS, 
figs,  7). — ^This  is  an  account  of  the  agricultural  practices  of  the  Alps  and  of 
experiments  with  barnyard  manure  and  commercial  fertilizers,  showing  that 
the  practice  of  supplementing  barnyard  manure  with  a.  phosphatlc  fertilizer 
greatly  increased  the  yield  of  crops,  and  in  turn  enabled  the  farmer  to  keep 
more  stock  and  thus  produce  larger  amounts  of  manure.  0>mplete  mineral 
fertilizers  are  recommended  only  where  sufilcient  manure  to  fertilize  the 
entire  farm  is  not  produced. 

Calcium  cyanamid  as  compared  with  nitrogenous  fertilizers,  L.  R.  da  Silva 
(Rev.  Agron.  [Portugal],  9  (1911),  No.  1-6,  pp.  P-*-i(?7).--CJomparatlve  tests  of 
calcium  cyanamid,  sodium  nitrate,  and  ammonium  sulphate  with  various  croi>s 
are  reported. 

The  constitution  of  basic  slag,  Habtleb  (Ztchr.  Offentl.  Chem,,  17  (1911)^ 
No.  20,  pp.  381-^84;  abs.  in  Chem.  Ahs.,  6  (1912),  No.  5,  p.  665).— The  author 
maintains  substantially  that  Blome's  experiments  with  fusions  of  trlcalcium 
phosphate,  lime,  and  silica  (E.  S.  R.,  25,  p.  121)  throw  no  light  on  the  constitu- 
tion of  Thomas  slag  or  on  the  cause  of  the  increase  in  citrate-solubility  of  the 
phosphoric  acid  of  the  slag  when  it  is  fused  with  sand. 

The  influence  of  lime  on  cultivated  soil  (Arch.  Suikerindus.  Nederland, 
Indie,  20  (1912),  No.  13,  pp.  57^-585).— This  is  a  brief  review  of  the  inveetlga- 
tions  on  this  subject  by  Thaer  (E.  S.  R.,  25,  p.  823). 
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The  trade  in  ootton-seed  meal,  E.  H.  Jenkins  {Connecticut  State  8ta,  Bui. 
no,  pp.  4). — ^The  plan  worked  out  by  the  station,  by  which  the  dealer  and  con- 
sumer of  cotton-seedj  meal  may  be  assured  of  its  quality,  is  described. 

Experiments  with  gas  purification  residue  as  a  weed  killer,  insecticide, 
and  nitrogenous  fertilizer,  H.  von  Feilitzen  {Fuhling's  Landw,  Ztg.,  61 
(1912),  No.  8,  pp.  285-294) .—The  results  were  not  very  favorable  to  the  use 
of  the  material  for  the  purposes  named. 

Tannery-  refuse  as  a  fertilizer,  H.  W.  Healy  (Rural  New  Yorker,  71  (1912), 
No8.  4151,  p.  622;  4152,  p.  ^45).-— The  method  of  preparation,  nature,  and  fer- 
tilizing value  of  tannery  refuse,  ashes,  and  liquid  are  discussed.  The  first  two 
are  rich  In  lime,  the  latter  is  acid.  The  refuse  contains  from  0.75  to  2  per  cent 
of  nitrogen.  The  ashes  contain  in  addition  to  from  30  to  50  per  cent  lime, 
from  0.75  to  1.5  per  cent  potash  and  0.5  per  cent  phosphoric  acid.  Tannery 
liquids  are  of  no  fertilizing  value  until  neutralized  with  lime  and  in  some  cases 
allowed  to  putrefy.  Successful  practical  experiments  in  the  use  of  refuse  and 
ashes  are  referred  to. 

Befuse  disposal,  Toronto,  Ont.  (Engin.  News,  67  (1912),  No.  8,  pp.  S25S28; 
Engin.  and  Contract.,  S7  (1912),  Nos.  11,  pp.  29^-296;  IS,  pp.  S51,  952;  15,  pp. 
41*t-419). — ^This  is  a  condensation  of  an  extended  report  by  R.  Hering  and 
J.  H.  Gregory,  and  deals  with  2  methods  of  disposal,  "(1)  the  incineration 
of  garbage  mixed  with  other  and  more  combustible  refuse,  with  no  utilization  of 
the  heat  of  combustion,  and  (2)  the  treatment  of  garbage  alone  by  the  reduction 
process  for  the  recovery  of  grease  and  of  tankage  for  fertilizer  base,  and  with 
the  separate  incineration  of  combustible  refuse.  The  low  price  at  which  hydro- 
electric power  is  available  In  Toronto  turned  the  scale  in  favor  of  the  second 
alternative.  If  the  salable  portions  of  the  combustible  refuse  were  sorted  out 
and  sold  and  only  the  remainder  burned,  the  estimates  indicate  a  small  profit 
from  the  combined  operations  of  the  reduction  works  and  incinerating  plants; 
otherwise  there  would  be  a  slight  yearly  expense." 

Analyses  of  fertilizers,  fall  season,  1011,  B.  W.  Kilgore  et  al.  (Bui.  N.  C. 
Dept.  Agr.,  33  (1912),  No.  3,  pp.  P5).— This  bulletin  contains  analyses  of  fertil- 
izers collected  by  the  fertilizer  inspectors  of  the  North  Carolina  state  depart- 
ment of  agriculture  during  the  fall  of  1011,  as  well  as  a  list  of  brands  of  fer- 
tilizers registered  for  sale  during  the  season  1911-12. 

Tabulated  analyses  of  commercial  fertilizers,  J.  Tomunson  (Tenn.  Dept. 
Agr.  Pert.  Bui.  1911,  pp.  50). — ^Analyses  and  valuations  of  fertilizers  offered  for 
sale  in  Tennessee  during  1911  are  reported.  The  text  of  the  state  fertilizer 
law  and  a  schedule  of  current  prices  of  fertilizing  materials  are  also  given. 
It  Ip  stated  that  68,971  tons  of  fertilizers  were  sold  In  Tennessee  during  1911 
as  compared  with  58,612  tons  in  1910. 

Analyses  of  licensed  commercial  fertilizers,  1912,  F.  W.  Woll  (Wisconsin 
Sta.  Circ.  Inform.  35,  pp.  12). — ^This  circular  gives  a  list  and  guaranties  of 
fertilizers  licensed  for  sale  in  Wisconsin  during  the  year,  analyses  of  samples 
submitted  by  the  manufacturers  and  connected  by  the  station  Inspectors,  and  ex- 
planations of  terms  used  in  statements  of  analyses  of  fertilizers  and  In  discus- 
sion of  the  subject  of  soil  fertility. 

AOBICULTTTEAI  BOTANY. 

Plant  physiology,  W.  Palladin  (Pflanzenphysiologie.  Berlin,  1911,  pp. 
y  1+310,  figs.  180). — ^This  is  a  German  edition,  revised  and  brought  up  to  date, 
from  the  sixth  Russian  edition  of  the  author's  work  on  plant  physiology.  It 
treats  extensively  of  the  chemistry  of  physiological  processes. 

Preliminary  announcements  of  new  findings  in  germination  studies  with 
Cbloxis  ciliata,  O.  Gassnef.  (Ber.  Deut.  Bot.  GeseU.,  29  (1911),  No.  10,  pp. 
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708-722), — Thifl  is  a  preliminary  account  of  studies  on  the  influences  affecting 
germination,  particularly  those  of  light,  and  temperature  changes  in  the  seed 
bed.  The  author  states  that  associated  as  modifying  influences  with  the  light 
factor  are  the  3  subfactors  of  oxygen  access  (affected  by  presence  or  absence 
of  chaff),  germinating  temperature,  and  resting  period  (after  maturity). 

Seeds  were  subjected  to  maximum  and  minimum  constant  temperatures  and 
comparisons  made  with  lots  in  which  high  and  low  temperatures  were  employed 
for  various  definite  periods.  It  was  found  that,  while  the  absence  of  chaff 
raised  the  rate  of  germination  in  all  cases,  a  constant  high  temperature  (33  to 
34 **  G.)  gave  almost  a  maximum  rate  of  germination  and  in  general  the  higher 
rates  (94  to  95  per  cent)  were  obtained  by  the  longer  periods  of  exposure  (over 
half  the  day)  to  the  high  temperature.  The  lowest  rate  (29  per  cent)  resulted 
from  exposure  of  the  chaff-covered  seeds  to  the  minimum  constant  temperature 
(19  to20'*). 

Temperature  and  seed  germination,  E.  Lehmann  {Ber,  Deut  BoU  QesclK 
29  (1911),  No,  8,  pp.  577-^89), — ^The  author  gives  a  preliminary  report  of  a 
series  of  investigations  not  yet  complete  on  the  effects  of  temperatures  and 
temperature  changes  on  the  germination  of  seeds  sensitive  to  light  The  work 
stands  in  close  relation  to  that  of  W.  Kinzel  (E.  S.  R.,  22,  p.  720;  26,  p.  821). 
In  part  the  same  material  was  chosen  and  studied,  with  the  results  which  were 
partly  different  or  opposite  given  in  considerable  detail. 

The  effect  of  heat  on  seeds  in  a  state  of  anesthesia,  J.  Apsit  and  E.  Gain 
(Compt.  Rend.  8oc.  Biol.  [Paris],  70  (1911),  No,  24,  pp,  55-^8).— In  previous 
publications  (B.  S.  R.,  22,  pp.  27,  436)  the  authors  showed  the  action  of 
anesthetics  and  heat  on  the  diastases  of  seed.  In  the  present  paper  a  brief 
account  is  given  of  experiments  showing  the  effect  of  heat  and  anesthetics  on 
germination. 

Different  lots  of  wheat  were  subjected  to  ether  and  ether  vapors  and  then 
placed  in  water  heated  to  58*  C.  for  5  minutes,  and  the  effect  on  germination 
determined.  All  lots  of  seed  had  been  previously  placed  in  cold  water  to 
bring  their  moisture  content  to  about  21  per  cent  The  results  show  that, 
other  conditions  being  equal,  wheat  subjected  to  anesthetics  is  much  more 
affected  by  high  temperature  than  seed  not  treated  with  ether.  A  few  minutes* 
exposure  to  ether  followed  by  the  application  of  heat  was  sufficient  to  destroy 
the  vitality  of  all  the  seed.  Similar  results  were  obtained  with  other  anes- 
thetics, as  chloroform  and  a  solution  of  cocaine. 

If  the  Inten'al  between  exposure  to  ether  and  placing  the  seed  in  hot  water 
was  progressively  increased,  the  effect  of  the  anesthetic  appeared  gradually  to 
diminish  and  the  percentage  of  germination  to  Increase  correspondingly. 

The  so-called  respiration  of  powdered  seeds,  L.  Iwanoff  (Ber,  Deut.  Bot. 
Oesell.,  29  (1911),  No.  8,  pp.  563-570) .—The  author  reports  a  continuation  of 
his  investigations  on  carbon  dioxid  evolution  and  alcoholic  fermentation  in 
seeds  (K.  S.  R.,  26,  pp.  731,  822),  claiming  that  these  support  his  former 
conclusions,  namely,  that  the  carbon  dioxid  evolved  is  largely,  if  not  entirely, 
of  anaerobic  origin. 

Effect  of  warm  baths  on  respiration  and  germination  of  resting  plants, 
P.  P.  Ibakl¥onov  (Trudy  Imp.  8,  Peterb.  Ohshch.  Esteatvo.  (Trav.  Soc.  Imp. 
Nat,  8t.  Petersh.),  Ji2  (1911),  III,  No.  2-8,  pp.  239-270,  figs.  4).— The  author 
sums  up  the  conclusions  reached  in  his  investigations  substantially  as  follows : 

Warm  baths  heighten  the  energy  of  respiration  only  during  the  first  few  days, 
after  which  the  respiration  curve  remains  at  its  normal  resting  level  until 
it  rises  on  germination.  The  effects  of  the  warm  bath  are  to  be  attributed" 
not  only  to  the  influence  of  temperature  but  also  to  that  of  the  water.  This 
effect  \fi  not  a  simple  and  transient  stUnulation  but  a  complex,  de^lying 
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process  the  end  result  of  which  is  the  awakening  of  the  plant  The  experi- 
ments seem  to  indicate  the  activity  of  enzyms  in  this  c(mnection.  It  appears 
that  along  with  oxidation  (as  evidenced  by  the  carbon  dioxid  product)  several 
other  processes  go  on,  some  of  them  accompanied  by  evolution  of  heat. 

Shortening  the  resting  period  of  shoots  by  wounding  and  injection  of 
water^  F.  Webbs  {Bitzber.  JET.  Akad.  WUb.  VViewm^,  Math.  Naturw.  KL,  120 
{1911),  I,  'So.  5,  pp.  179-19i,  pi.  1). — ^A  report  is  made  in  regard  to  experi- 
ments conducted  with  buds  on  twigs  of  several  sorts  in  hothouses^  either  by 
merely  wounding,  or  in  addition  thereto,  injecting  water  at  the  base  of  the 
bud. 

It  was  found  that  in  almost  every  case  injured  buds  preceded  in  opening 
and  rapidly  outgrew  the  buds  on  the  same  sprouts  not  so  treated.  It  ap- 
peared that  the  wounding  was  the  most  significant  factor,  but  that  the  injec- 
tion of  water  also  played  a  certain  rdle  in  the  abnormally  early  and  rapid 
development. 

The  influence  of  enzyms  on  the  respiration  of  plants,  S.  D.  L'vov  (Izv. 
Imp.  Akad.  Nauh.  (BiU.  Acad.  Imp.  Sci.  St.  P^terab.),  6.  «er.,  1911,  No.  9,  pp. 
655-678;  aba.  in  Jour.  Chem.  8oc.  [London],  100  {1911),  No.  585,  II,  p.  641)-— 
The  author  reports  that  taka-diastase  exerts  a  stimulating  action  on  the  respi- 
ration of  living  or  dead  plants  of  Vicia  faba  and  wheat  This  action  Is  especially 
marked  with  living  plants  where  anaerobiosis  initially  takes  the  form  of  alco- 
holic fermentation.  Merck's  diastase  produced  effects  opposite  to,  and  of  less 
magnitude  than,  those  of  taka-diastase. 

Emulsin  was  found  to  produce  the  same  effects  in  the  boiled  and  the  unboiled 
condition  and  to  exert  a  marked  retarding  action  on  alcoholic  fermentation 
brought  about  by  hefanol.  It  exhibited  a  stimulating  influence  on  the  re^ira- 
tion  in  dead  seeds,  hence  under  abnormal  conditions,  but  on  the  normal  respira- 
tion of  living  higher  plants  it  had  no  effect. 

Farther  studies  on  the  light  requirei^ient  of  plants  in  relation  to  leaf  form 
and  position,  J.  Wiesneb  (Sitzber.  K.  Akad.  Wiaa.  [Vienna],  Matt.  Naturw.  Kh, 
120  (1911),  I,  No.  S,  pp.  119-178).— This  is  a  report  on  a  continuation  of  the 
author's  former  studies  on  light  relations  of  leaves  (E.  S.  R.,  23,  p.  724),  and 
Is  a  somewhat  extended  discussion  of  leaf  position  as  related  to  light  require- 
ment 

Plants  with  leaves  which  show  no  relation  of  their  position  to  the  incidence 
of  light  are  here  called  aphotometric.  Other  plants  assume  positions  which 
are  favorable  to  light  incidence  or  to  protection  for  oversupply.  These  posi- 
tions may  become  fixed,  as  in  the  case  of  the  compass  plants,  etc. 

The  results  of  studies  made  on  several  plants  are  given  in  some  detail. 

The  relation  of  light  and  temperature  to  leaf  fall,  O.  Vabga  {Osterr.  Bot. 
Ztichr.,  61  {1911),  No.  BS,  pp.  7JhS8;  aba.  itk  Magyar  Bot.  Lapok  [Bvdapeat], 
10  {1911),  No.  11-12,  pp.  4-}8,  44^).— The  author  reports  a  direct  relation  be- 
tween a  lack  of  light  and  a  low  temperature  and  leaf  fall  of  plants  through  the 
influence  which  these  factors  have  in  diminishing  transpiration  and  assimila- 
tion. A  reduction  of  light  or  temperature  appears  to  act  through  the  assimi- 
lation and  transpiration  of  the  plant,  stimulating  the  formation  of  the  absciss- 
layer  at  the  bases  of  the  petioles  and  resulting  in  the  fall  of  the  leaves. 

Studies  on  cessation  of  flowering,  H.  Wackeb  {Jahrb.  Wiaa.  Bot  [Pring- 
9h€imh  49  {1911),  No.  4,  pp.  522-518,  pla.  3,  figa.  5;  aba.  in  Ztachr.  Bot,  4  {1912), 
No.  2,  pp.  13S,  1S4)- — ^Thls  is  a  comparative  study  of  the  various  phenomena 
accompanying  this  change  in  case  of  many  flowers. 

-  Opening  and  closure  of  stomata  as  shown  by  the  method  of  infiltration, 
H.  MoLiscH  {Ztachr.  Bot,  4  {1912),  No,  2,  pp.  106-122,  flga.  2).— A  new  method 
of  demonstrating  the  closure  or  degree  of  opening  of  stomata  is  described,  which 
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consists  essentially  in  placing  upon  the  under  surface  of  the  leaf  a  small  portion 
of  a  certain  liquid  and  observing  the  rate  of  its  infiltration  as  evidenced  by 
its  forming  In  that  part  of  the  leaf  a  spot  which,  by  transmitted  light,  is 
translucent 

For  this  purpose  it  is  stated  that  water  will  not  answer,  but  alcohol  Is  found 
suitable,  while  benzol,  xylol,  and  oil  of  turpentine  are  very  much  more  sensitive 
indicators  in  most  cases.  With  a  decrease  of  the  openings,  filtration  diminishes. 
At  a  certain  point  alcohol,  it  is  claimed,  ceases  to  pass,  while  the  other  liquids 
continue  to  enter,  thus  distinguishing  between  very  small  degrees  of  opening 
and  absolute  closure.  Detailed  and  tabulated  findings  are  given  of  a  great 
number  of  studies  carried  on  with  many  diflferent  plants.  Stomata  in  fresh 
leaves  were  nearly  always  found  to  be  open  on  sunny  days,  but  nearly  or  en- 
tirely closed  at  night.  In  case  of  wilted  and  dried  leaves  the  stomata  were 
usually  almost  or  quite  closed,  in  many  cases  even  to  benzol. 

Several  advantages  are  claimed  for  this  method  over  others  now  in  use,  some 
of  which  are  here  discussed,  as  are  also  the  results  obtained  by  their  employ- 
ment 

A  new  method  of  estimating  the  aperture  of  stomata,  F.  Dabwin  and  D.  F. 
M.  Pebtz  (Proc.  Roy.  Soc.  [London],  Ser,  B,  84  {1911),  No,  B  569,  pp.  lS6-15t, 
figs.  10;  abs.  in  Ztschr,  Bot,  4  (1912),  No,  2,  pp.  U2,  1^5).— The  estimate  of 
stomatal  aperture  obtained  by  this  method  (called  tlie  porometer  method) 
is  based  upon  the  amount  of  air  drawn  through  a  funnel  tube,  glued  to 
the  stomatal  surface  of  the  leaf,  as  shown  by  a  column  of  water  In  the 
stem  of  an  attached  and  partly  exhausted  T-tube.  The  air  is  drawn  through 
the  stomata  outside  the  glass  funnel,  through  the  leaf  tissue,  and  again  through 
the  stomata  inside,  its  amount  and  variations  being  measured  by  means  of  the 
fall  of  the  water  column  In  the  stem  of  the  T-tube.  The  merits  claimed  for 
the  method  are  that  (1)  the  results  obtained  are  independent  of  transpiration 
and  (2)  the  living,  uninjured  stomata  can  be  studied  continuously  for  hours 
or  days  together. 

Among  the  results  given  of  studies  already  made  by  this  method.  It  is 
claimed  to  have  been  shown  that  in  case  of  leaves  severed  from  the  plant  the 
first  effect  of  withering  is  the  opening  of  the  stomata,  followed,  however,  by 
their  closure.    Publication  of  other  results  is  also  promised^ 

Transpiration  in  wet  leaves,  V.  S.  Ilin  {Tnndy  Imp.  8.  Peterff.  Obshch, 
Eatestvo,  {Trav.  Soc,  Imp,  Nat,  8t,  Petersh.),  42  {1911),  III,  No.  2-^,  pp.  S59- 
414,  figs,  23). — This  is  an  account  of  a  series  of  experiments  on  the  transpira- 
tion and  related  phenomena  in  leaves  soaked  in  water  or  In  solutions  of  salts. 

It  was  found  that  when  the  stomata  are  open  naturally  transpiration  in  wet 
plants  is  always  heightened  and  that  such  plants  desiccate  rapidly,  the  curve 
of  transpiration  approximating  that  shown  by  plants  in  the  damp  atmosphere 
of  dewy  mornings.  If  compelled  to  open  their  stomata,  however,  by  immersion 
in  potassium  nitrate  solution,  the  plants  show  no  increase  in  transpiration  or 
in  rapidity  of  desiccation.  No  such  increase  of  transpiration  follows  the  wetting 
of  plants  the  stomata  of  which  are  closed,  except  a  slight  increase  observable 
after  long  immersion  in  case  of  plants  having  thin  cuticle.  Immersion  tends 
to  cause  closure  of  the  stomata,  but  this  tendency  is  opposed  by  light  Some 
leaves  lost  up  to  43  per  cent  of  their  weight  before  their  stomata  were  found 
to  be  closed.  Transpiration  curves  showed  intemipted  variations  which  bear 
a  certain  relation  to  the  curves  of  water  absorption  by  the  leaves. 

Transpiration  and  the  ascent  of  sap,  H.  H.  Dixon  {Ann.  Rpt.  SmitJisn.  Insi, 
1910,  pp.  407-425,  figs.  4)* — A.  summary  is  given  of  evidence  that  is  held  to 
support  the  author's  cohesion  theory  of  the  ascent  of  sap  In  plants  (E.  S.  R.,  18, 
p.  825;  21,  p.  725), 
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Xeasnilner  the  transpiration  of  emersed  water  plants,  G.  H.  Otis  (Rpt. 
Mkh  Acad,  flfci.,  J3  (1911),  pp.  250-253,  pU.  JB).— A  description  Is  given  of  a 
form  of  tank  devised  by  the  author  for  measuring  the  evaporation  of  emersed 
water  plants. 

It  was  fonnd  that  unsubmerged  water  plants  transpire  large  quaDtities  of 
water,  and  that  this  takes  place  principally  during  the  day  time.  In  the  case 
of  the  one  exception,  the  water  Illy,  the  presence  of  the  plants  In  the  tanks 
materially  retarded  evaporation  from  the  free  water  surf&ce. 

The  relative  wilting  coefficients  for  different  plants,  L.  J.  Bbiqqs  and  H.  L. 
Shantz  {Bot.  Gag.,  5S  (1912),  No.  S,  pp.  B29^S5). — Observations  have  been 
made  of  a  considerable  number  of  plants  growing  in  different  types  of  soil  to 
determine  their  wilting  coefDclent  (B.  S.  R.,  26,  p.  822).  These  Included  cereals, 
grasses,  and  wild  plants  from  semiarld  and  arid  regions,  and  the  results 
obtained  led  the  authors  to  conclude  that  the  variation  exhibited  In  the  wilting 
coefficient  of  different  plants  is  much  less  than  has  hitherto  been  supposed,  and 
that  it  is  insignificant  compared  with  the  range  in  moisture  retentlveness 
exhibited  by  different  sella 

Only  slight  differences  were  found  to  exist  among  the  various  crops  in  their 
ability  to  reduce  soil  moisture  content  before  wilting  occurs.  Sorghum,  millet, 
wheat,  oats,  barley,  and  the  grasses  are  practically  the  same.  Rye  and  rice 
appear  a  little  lower  than  the  mean,  and  com  and  the  l^umes  slightly  higher. 

Conditions  which  affect  the  branching  of  roots.  Lulu  M.  Newlon  (Rpt. 
Mich.  Acad.  8ci.,  IS  (1911),  p.  200). — Observations  were  made  on  a  number  of 
species  of  plants  to  determine  the  factors  which  Influence  the  branching  of 
roots.  It  is  a  well-known  fact  that  when  roots  are  injured  at  their  tips  they 
produce  lateral  rootlets,  but  the  experiments,  in  which  about  1  d02sen  species  of 
plants  were  used,  indicate  that  oontact  does  not  act  as  a  stimulus  for  the  pro- 
duction of  lateral  roots.  In  most  of  the  plants  lateral  roots  were  freely  pro- 
duced in  the  soil.  In  some  aquatic  and  semlaquatlc  plants  light  inhibited  the 
growth  of  the  roots,  while  In  the  terrestrial  plants,  when  the  roots  were  under 
water,  the  lateral  branching  took  place  with  equal  freedom  in  light  and  in 
darkness. 

Agricultural  microbiology,  R  Katbzh  ( MicroUologie  Agrioole.  Paris,  1910, 2. 
ed.,  rev.  and  enl.,  pp.  iSl,  figs.  ^5).— This  is  a  reVlsed  and  enlarged  edition  of 
a  work  previously  noted  (E.  S.  R.,  17,  p.  849). 

Soil  funfiTi,  H.  N.  Goddabd  (Rpt.  Mich.  Acad.  Bci.,  IS  (1911),  pp.  208-214).-^ 
A  preliminary  report  is  given  of  fungi  found  in  soils,  which  Indicates  an  abun- 
dant fungus  flora  which  is  conspicuous,  rather  uniformly  distributed,  and  con- 
stant in  different  soils.  Tillage  and  manuring,  so  far  as  observations  have 
gone,  seem  to  produce  little  change  in  the  species  and  number  of  individuals 
present.  Many  of  the  fungi  show  variability  in  their  structural  characters 
when  cultivated  on  media  of  constant  composition.  One  form,  which  showed 
the  structural  characters  of  Fusarlum  and  Cephalosporium,  is  thought  to  be 
the  probable  cause  of  a  wilt  disease  which  attacks  several  species  of  garden 
plants,  including  asters,  sweet  peas,  zinnias,  and  Salvia  splendens. 

The  occurrence  of  Zygorhynchus  moelleri  in  Michigan,  H.  Gbossman  (Rpt. 
Mich.  Acad.  Sci.,  IS  (1911),  pp.  20Jir-207,  figs.  2).— The  author  reports  the  dis- 
covery in  soil  samples  of  Z.  moelleri,  a  rather  common  soil  fungus  of  Europe. 

Formation  of  volatile  acids  after  fermentation,  A.  Ostebwaldeb  (Centhl. 
Bakt.  [etc.^,  2.  AU.,  S2  (1912),  No.  20-25,  pp.  481-^58).— The  author  studied 
the  after  growth  of  several  yeasts  in  fruit  and  grape  juices  with  reference  to 
the  simultaneous  production  of  volatile  adds,  with  findings  substantially  as 
follows: 

58861*— No.  &— 12 8 
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After  the  cessation  of  ferm^itation  by  pure  yeast  a  new  and  often  luxuriant 
growth  appears,  showing  as  fiocculent  or  glistening  layers  of  new  yeast  on  or 
near  the  bottom.  Under  the  same  circumstances  and  at  the  same  time  at 
from  20  to  22"  C.  in  4  or  5  months  a  volatile  acid,  said  to  be  acetic,  forms  to 
the  amount  of  about  0.18  per  cent  This  apparently  depends  not  upon  the 
presence  of  unfermented  sugar  or  upon  the  simple  oxidation  of  alcohol  but  upon 
the  pi^ence  of  certain  kinds  of  yeast  The  author  thinks  it  possible,  however, 
that  these  yeasts  are  able  by  means  of  oxidases  to  oxidize  alcohol  to  this  acid. 

A  new  fermenting  fungus,  A.  Obtebwaldeb  {CentU,  Bakt.  [etc.],  2,  Aht^ 
3S  {1912),  No.  ll-U,  PP-  257-272,  pL  1,  figs.  2). —Continuing  the  above  studies, 
the  author  reports  that  he  has  discovered,  isolated,  and  cultivated  an  actively 
fermenting  fungus  said  to  be  new  and  by  him  named  MonUia  vini,  in  regard  to 
which  the  following  particulars  may  be  noted : 

M.  vini,  isolated  from  an  acid  apple  wine,  proves  to  be  the  most  active  in 
producing  fermentation  of  all  the  Monilia  forms,  completely  fermenting  fruit 
and  grape  wine,  this  change  occurring  most  rapidly  with  free  access  of  air. 
The  new  species  is  able  to  develop  rapidly  in  as  strong  a  solution  as  1.2  per 
cent  of  malic  acid,  also  to  ferment  sugar  in  0.4  per  cent  of  alcohol,  giving  as  a 
result  of  such  fermentation  both  volatile  and  nonvolatile  acids  along  with  alco- 
hol. It  appears  able  to  ferment  any  sugar  remaining  after  the  cessation  of 
ordinary  vinous  fermentation,  to  the  advantage  of  the  wine,  showing  no  injuri- 
ous effects.  It  seems  to  ferment  most  rapidly  dextrose  and  levulose ;  less  rapidly 
saccharose,  lactose,  and  galactose;  and  least  rapidly  maltose.  In  fermentation 
of  the  last  of  these  and  the  first  two  the  fungus  develops  much  volatile  acid. 

Biological  characteristics  are  described  at  some  length. 

The  mycorrhiza  of  Solanum,  N.  Bebnabd  {Ann.  8ci.  Nat.  Bot,  9.  ser.,  Ik 
{1911),  No.  i-S,  pp.  295-258,  figs.  12;  abs.  in  Bot.  Qnz.,  53  {1912),  No.  3,  p. 
271). — In  continuation  of  investigations  on  the  association  of  fungi  with  the 
formation  of  tubers  in  certain  plants  (E.  S.  R.,  14,  p.  635),  the  author  had 
begun  a  study  of  tuber  formation  in  Solanum,  but  the  work  was  stopped  by  his 
death.  In  the  paper  presented  some  account  of  his  investigations  is  given.  He 
had  found  that  8.  dulcamara  and  8.  maglia  when  grown  under  normal  condi- 
tions had  their  roots  infested  with  fungi,  but  that  when  grown  in  gardens 
8»  maglia  did  not  show  any  mycorrhiza.  The  results  obtained  are  believed  to  be 
suggestive  of  tuber  formation  in  the  potato  in  a  wild  state. 

Gastrodia  elata  and  its  ssrmbiotic  association  with  Armillaria  mellea,  S. 
KusANO  {Jour.  Col.  Agr.  Imp.  Univ.  Tokyo,  i  {1911),  No,  1,  pp.  1-^6^  pU.  5, 
fig.  1). — ^According  to  the  author,  O.  elata  is  a  nonchlorophyllous  orchid  whlcli 
is  unable  to  exist  as  an  autophyte.  The  vegetative  organ  of  the  plant  is  repre- 
sented simply  by  a  tuberous  rhizome.  It  forms  mycorrhiza  with  the  mycelium 
of  A.  mellea,  or,  as  it  is  often  called,  Rhizomorpha  subterranea.  Tubercles  cul- 
tivated in  pots  with  sand,  loam,  or  humus  soil  produced  numerous  offshoots, 
but  none  of  them  ever  reached  the  flowering  stage.  The  saprophytic  develop- 
ment of  the  fungus  reduces  the  vegetative  organs  of  the  orchid,  and  flowering 
stalks  are  produced.  It  was  found  that  only  when  the  mother  tuber  contains 
mycorrhiza  does  it  develop  a  full-grown  offset,  which  remains  dormant  during 
the  winter  and  develops  the  inflorescence  axis  the  spring  of  the  next  year. 

The  fungicidal  action  of  bulbs  of  orchids,  N.  Bebnabd  {Ann.  8ci.  Nat.  Bot.^ 
9.  ser.,  U  {1911),  No.  i-S,  pp.  221'-234,  figs.  3;  abs.  in  Bot.  Qaz.,  53  {1912),  No.  «. 
pp.  2€kt,  208).— The  fact  that  certain  orchid  bulbs  have  been  found  free  from 
fungi  while  the  roots  contained  mycorrhiza  led  the  author  to  a  study  of  the 
phenomenon  of  the  fungus  not  passing  from  the  roots  to  the  succulent  bulbs. 

Fragments  of  bulbs  were  placed  in  tubes  containing  cultures  of  fungi  isolated 
from  various  orchids.  The  growth  was  inhibited  wherever  the  fungus  came  in 
contact  with  the  fluids  givoi  off  from  the  bulbous  material. 
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Tbe  conclusion  is  reached  that  the  bnlbs  from  some  orchids  contain  a  sud- 
stance  of  a  fungicidal  nature  that  may  be  considered  comparable  to  a  diastase. 
It  is  readily  diffusible  and  is  destroyed  at  a  temperature  of  55*°  C.  The  action 
is  considered  specific  and  is  held  to  confirm  the  hypothesis  of  the  author  regard- 
ing the  i^ymbiosls  with  mycorrhlzal  fungi,  while  protecting  the  main  body  of 
tbe  plant  against  invasion  (E.  S.  B.,  22,  p.  722). 

Effects  of  Boentgen  rays  on  micro-organisms  and  ferments,  H.  GUmthkb 
(SUzber,  NaiurhiaU  Ver.  Prewa.  Rheinlande  it.  Weatfalens,  1910,  No,  i.  Sect.  B. 
pp.  11, 12;  a6«.  in  Bot.  CentU.,  116  {1911),  No.  24,  p.  6H).'-A  brief  note  review- 
ing the  literature  on  this  subject,  most  of  which  is  declared  to  show  negative 
results. 

Nitrogen-flzine:  bacteria  in  leaves  of  Bubiacen,  F.  0.  ton  Fabeb  {Adv. 
vrint  from  BuU  D4pt.  Agr,  Indea  N^erland.,  1911y  No.  i6,  pp.  5).— The  author 
preBoitB  a  preliminary  report  of  investigations  in  progress,  from  which  he  is 
able  to  give  results  and  conclusions  in  substance  as  follows : 

The  plants  of  this  group  bearing  these  bacteria  may  be  outwardly  known  by 
peculiar  knotty  thickenings  of  the  leaves  filled  with  bacteria.  Garden  species 
80  affected  are  Pavetta  indlca,  P.  lanceolata,  P.  anguatifolia,  P.  Zimmerman- 
niana,  and  Paychotria  bacteriophUa.  Bacteria  are  found  in.  the  growing  points 
and  from  there  supposedly  extend  with  the  growth  of  the  plant,  being  found 
in  the  buds,  flowers,  fruit,  and  seeds.  In  the  young  bud  leaves  the  stomata 
open  abnormally  early  and  the  massed  bacteria  press  into  the  leaf  interior, 
loosening  the  cellular  structure  and  causing  characteristic  cytological  changes 
which  result  in  the  production  of  a  characteristic  bacterial  tissue.  In  this  a 
considerable  number  of  starch  grains  appear,  supposedly  to  serve  nutritive 
purposes  for  the  bacteria. 

Already  bacteria  have  been  isolated  by  culture  from  P.  Indica  and  PaycJtotria 
hacteriophUa,  one  species  only  from  each.  The  bacteria  of  Rubiacen  seem  to 
abow  great  similarity  among  themselves  and  may  be  adapted  forms  of  one 
original  species.  The  author  thinks  that  these  bacteria  play  the  Important 
rOle  in  the  life  of  the  plants  in  which  they  live  of  fixing  atmospheric  nitrogen, 
and  claims  that  this  conclusion  is  supported  by  the  experimental  evidence  thus 
far  obtained.  This  work  of  fixation  is  thought  to  be  limited  to  the  bacterial 
leaf  galls  where  the  bacteria  are  present  in  largest  numbers  and  where  the 
nitrogen  is  present  mainly  in  the  form  of  protein. 

Hitrogen  fixation  by  fungi  in  relation  to  nitrogeif  nourishment,  G.  Stahel 
iJahrb.  Wiaa.  Bot.  [Pringaheim,],  49  {1911),  No.  4,  pp.  579-615;  aba.  in  Bot 
Cenm.,  119  {1912),  No.  i,  pp,  9,  10). — ^These  experiments  were  undertaken  for 
tbe  purpose  of  finding,  if  ixwsible,  new  cases  of  nitrogen  fixation  by  fungi  and 
of  studying  tlie  relation  of  nitrogen  assimilation  to  nitrog^i  content  in  their 
food  supply. 

The  organisms  belonged  for  the  most  part  to  the  so-called  imperfect  fungi, 
54  species  b^ng  Investigated.  In  case  of  a  nutrient  solution  containing  0.0001 
per  cent  of  nitrogen,  it  was  found  possible  to  divide  the  fungi  into  groups,  the 
first  of  which,  containing  25  species,  showed  no  growth  but  much  oil  and  was 
entirely  sterile;  the  second,  comprising  22  species,  showed  better  but  slight 
growth  and  considerable  oil,  and  was  almost  or  quite  sterile ;  a  third  group  of 
5  species  showed  relatively  good  growth,  very  good  fruiting,  and  but  little  oil. 
Of  the  9  species  which  showed  nitrogen  fixation  4,  it  is  claimed,  had  not  before 
been  credited  with  that  power.  These  are  Botrytia  cinerea,  Biapora  moUnioidea, 
Bploocoum  purpwraacena,  and  Melanomma  sp.  Three  fungi  were  found  to  con- 
tahi  nilTOgea  as  compared  with  the  amount  in  the  nutrient  solution  in  the  ratio 
of  1 : 1,  while  one  showed  a  ratio  of  1 : 4.  These  ratios,  it  is  stated,  tend  to  rise 
with  an  increase  of  nitrogen  content  in  the  substratum. 
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Kitrogen  assimilation  and  a  new  hypothesis  of  the  first  stasree  of  protein 
formation,  O.  Baudisoh  {CenthL  BakU  [etc.],  2.  AbU,  S2  (1912),  No.  20-25, 
pp.  520-5^0). — Ck>ntlnuing  previoas  work  (E.  S.  R.,  25,  p.  435)  the  author  pre- 
sents in  detail  his  further  studies  regarding  the  steps  and  agencies  In  nitrogen 
assimilation  and  his  hypothesis  of  a  photo-ohemlcal  agency  in  connection  there- 
with.   He  claims  that  these  studies  show  results  confirmatory  of  the  hypothesis. 

Protein  synthesis  in  lower  plants,  K.  Pubiswitsoh  {Biochem.  Zts<^r,,  S8 
(1912),  yo.  l-«,  pp.  7-15). —This  is  an  investigation  of  the  relative  avallabUity 
of  different  nitrogen  compounds  for  the  synthesis  of  protein.  Proceeding  upon 
the  assumptions  (1)  that  such  synthesis  may  be*  Judged  with  a  degree  of 
accuracy  from  the  amount  of  carbon  dloxid  produced,  as  a  measure  of  the 
energy  required  in  the  oxidation  of  the  nitrogen  compounds,  and  (2)  that  the 
less  available  require  the  more  oiergy,  the  author  cultivated  AsperffUlus  niger 
on  a  suitable  substratum  in  numerous  experiments,  employing  different  com- 
];)ounds  of  nitrogen  as  nitrogen  sources.  The  weight  of  carbon  dloxid  evolved 
in  each  experlm^it  was  compared  with  the  dry  weight  of  mycelium  so  employed 
and  the  ratios  so  found  were  then  compared. 

The  results  obtained  are  said  to  show  that  the  employment  of  energy  in 
protein  synthesis  is  least  when  the  amino  acids  are  used  as  sources  of  nitrogen. 
In  case  of  ammonia  salts,  and  particularly  of  the  nitrate,  it  is  considerably 
greater.  From  this  fact  (supported  by  other  observations  and  Inferences)  the 
author  concludes  that  the  amino  acids  are  the  best  sources  of  nitrogen  for 
protein  is^ynthesia 

A  physiological  study  of  nitrate-reducing  bacteria,  B.  B.  Fbed  {CenthL 
Baku  [etc.],  2.  AM.,  $2  {1912),  No.  13-19,  pp.  421-449  pU.  6,  figs.  9).— De- 
tails are  given  of  an  extended  Investigation  of  4  bacteria,  BaciUua  fluore^cen* 
Hquefaoiens,  B,  pyocycmeua,  B.  denitrificans,  and  Bacterium  hartleH,  in  regard 
to  their  reducing  activity  as  influenced  by  such  factors  as  energy  supply, 
presence  of  nitrites  and  indicators,  and  occurrence  of  certain  reactions. 

Potash  requirement  by  the  nitrogen  bacteria,  I.  Vooel  {CenthL  Bakt.  [eto.], 
2,  AJ>t.,  32  {1912),  No.  13-19,  pp.  411-421).— ThiB  is  a  resumption  of  work 
previously  undertalcen  by  the  author  in  connection  with  M.  Gerlach  (B.  S.  R., 
15,  p.  449).  It  is  claimed  that  the  results  of  the  experiments  now  retried  ccm- 
firm  the  conclusions  resulting  from  the  earlier  series,  namely,  that  a  certain 
development  of  the  bacteria  and  nitrogen  fixation  may  occur  in  the  absence  of 
potash  compounds  from  the  nutrient  solution,  but  that  the  Intensity,  both  of 
growth  and  of  nitrogen  assimilation,  is  greatly  increased  by  its  pres^ce  In 
suitable  quantity. 

Ammonia  and  nitrates  as  a  nitrogen  source  for  mold  fungi,  G.  B.  Bittsb 
(Ber.  Deut.  Bot.  GeselL,  29  {1911),  No.  8,  pp.  57(W77).— In  continuation  of  a 
previous  study  (E.  S.  R.,  22,  p.  724),  investigations  were  carried  out  with 
Cliidosporium  herharum,  Mucor  r(usemosu8,  and  M.  9pino8U8,  as  a  result  of 
which  the  author  claims  that  the  nitrate-assimilating  fungi  are  quite  commonly 
able  under  suitable  conditions  (in  neutral  or  alkaline  culture  solutions)  to 
reduce  nitrates  to  nitrites  as  a  first  step  in  such  assimilation.  This  view  is 
held  to  be  supported  by  the  observation  that  the  nitrites  can  also  be  utilized 
as  a  source  of  nitrogen. 

Anaerobic  decomposition  of  protein  and  intramolecular  respiration  in 
plants,  E.  GODLEWSEU  {Bid.  Intemat.  Acad.  8ci.  Cracovie,  CL  ScL  Math,  et 
Nat.,  Ber.  B,  1911,  No8.  8,  pp.  623-704,  fiff.  1;  9,  pp.  705-717).— Attempts  were 
made  to  determine  by  experiments  with  seeds  of  white  and  of  blue  lupines  in 
air-free  containers  the  relation  of  dependence,  if  any,  which  exists  betweai 
these  two  processes.  The  conclusions  drawn  by  the  investigator  from  the  final 
analyses  are  brlefiy  as  follows: 
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Anaerobic  decomposition  of  protein  in  seeds  of  lupines  in  water  or  n  sugar 
flolntlons  is  entirely  independent  of  the  intensity  of  their  intramolecular  respi- 
ration. Both  these  processes  are  affected  by  the  dissolved  sugar,  howeyer, 
wbich  decreases  the  former,  but  increases  the  latter  process.  The  former, 
moreoTer,  goes  on  long  after  the  latter  has  ceased,  even  after  the  seeds  have 
been  killed  by  suffocation. 

It  follows,  according  to  the  author,  that  anaerobic  decomposition  of  protein 
in  lupines  is  an  enzymatic  procesa  In  the  early  stages  of  the  experiments 
albnmose  and  i)eptones  were  broken  down;  later  the  more  complex  proteids. 
In  the  living  seeds  the  protein  decomposition  appears  to  be  proportional  to  the 
time  of  Its  duration ;  after  their  death,  to  the  square  root  of  the  time.  Intra- 
molecular respiration  in  the  glucose  solution  appears  to  go  on  in  the  lupine 
seeds  alike  whether  resting  or  sprouted,  which  fact  is  taken  to  indicate  that 
no  new  synthesis  of  zymase  occurs  during  germination ;  but  in  water  alone  this 
process  is  at  first  much  more  rapid  in  the  sprouted  seeds,  which  phenomenon 
Is  attributed  to  the  hydrolysis  of  the  reserve  material  in  the  seeds  and  not  to 
Increase  of  zymase.  Pepsin  is  also  supposed  to  form  during  germination.  Citric 
acid  added  to  the  solutions  was  not  utilized  in  intramolecular  respiration,  but 
appears  to  decrease  it  and  to  shorten  its  period. 

The  nntrition  of  some  epiphytic  Bromeliaceaa,  O.  Picaoo  (Compt,  Rend. 
Acad.  BcL  [Paris],  15i  {1912),  No.  9,  pp,  607^09).— Aa  the  result  of  a  study 
of  a  number  of  species  of  epiphytic  bromelias,  the  author  claims  that  they 
absorb  not  only  their  mineral,  but  also  their  proteid  and  other  substances  from 
the  vegetable  and  animal  detritus  held  by  their  leaves.  It  is  possible  that  these 
are  the  only  plants  the  nutrition  of  which  depends  entirely  upon  the  detritus 
collected  in  the  depressions  at  the  base  of  the  leaves. 

On  the  origin  of  carbgn  assimilated  by  plants,  L.  Cmlletbt  {Compt.  Rend. 
Acad.  Bci.  [Paris],  152  {1911),  No.  19,  pp.  1215-1217;  aha.  in  Bot.  Centhl.,  119 
{1912),  No.  2,  p.  S5). — Studies  on  Adiantum,  Aspidistra,  and  other  plants  hab- 
itoally  growing  in  rather  dense  shade  are  reported,  in  which  it  is  shown  tliat 
their  photosynthesis  was  not  sufficioit  to  account  for  the  carbon  present  in  their 
structures.  Experiments  showed  that  these  plants  obtained  a  part  of  their 
carbon  from  the  soil,  indicating  that  they  have  two  sources  of  carbon,  the  car- 
bon dloxid  of  the  air  and  the  organic  compounds  of  the  soil. 

Chlorophyll  in  plants  and  colloidal  chlorophyll,  A.  Hebutzka  {Biochenk 
ZUchr.,  38  {1912),  No.  S-4,  pp.  321^30)  .--The  author  has  attributed  the  dis- 
placement of  the  absorption  bands  in  spectra  of  living  leaves  toward  the  red 
end  (as  compared  with  those  of  solutions  of  chlorophyll  in  alcohol,  etc.)  to  the 
supposedly  colloidal  c<mdition  of  chlorophyll  in  a  gelatinous  solvent,  and  this  is  a 
stndy  of  colloidal  solutions  of  chlorophyll  prepared  from  spinach,  carried  out 
with  the  aim  of  throwing  light  on  the  condition  of  chlorophyll  as  it  exists  in 
UTing  plants. 

He  concludes  that  in  expressed  leaf  sap  the  chlorophyll  is  held  in  a  different 
state  from  that  in  case  of  ordinary  solutions,  and  asserts  that  it  is  the  same  as 
in  colloidal  chlorophyll  solutlona  This  colloidal  solution  shows  the  presence 
of  a  dispersoid,  while  it  is  still  a  question  whether  this  may  be  said  of  a  solution 
of  chlorophyll  in  alcohol  or  acetone.  Such  colloidal  chlorophyll  is  stated  to  be 
an  electronegative  colloid,  unstable  and  easily  forming  a  flocculent  precipitate. 
The  difference  betwe^  the  spectrum  of  chlorophyll  dissolved  in  alcohol  and 
that  of  the  chlorophyll  in  leaves,  expressed  sap,  etc.,  is  declared  to  be  attribu- 
table to  the  fact  that  in  the  latter  case  the  chlorophyll  is  in  the  colloidal 
state  not  as  a  genuine  colloid,  but  as  a  di^[>ersoid.  The  identity  of  the  chloro- 
phyll in  leaves  with  that  in  colloidal  solutions  is  admittedly  not  yet  fully 
eitaWshed. 
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Studies  on  anthocyanin,  III,  V.  Gbafb  (Bitzber.  K.  Akad.  Wise.  [Vienna]^ 
Math,  Naturw,  KL,  120^  U911),  /,  No.  6,  pp.  765-^10,  figs.  2).— In  ertnidies  on 
the  coloring  matter  of  Pelargonium,  tlie  author  was  able  to  separate  the 
material  studied  into  two  main  parts,  one,  deep  yellowish-red  and  crystallizable, 
the  other,  brown-red,  drying  to  an  amorphous  mass.  He  considers  the  latter 
probably  a  decomposition  product  of  the  former.  Further  particulars  of  a 
microscopic  and  chemical  study  and  of  their  relations  to  known  compounds 
are  given. 

Investigations  on  the  origin  of  alkaloids  in  plants,  6.  Ciaiciciak  and  C. 
Ravenna  {Atm.  Chim.  et  Phys.,  8.  ser.,  25  (1912),  Mar.,  pp.  404-421). — ^Experi- 
ments were  made  by  inoculating  tobacco  and  Datura,  plants  which  contain 
Imown  allsaloids,  with  solutions  of  various  nitrog^ious  and  nonnitrogenous 
compounda  The  ezpieriments  are  not  considered  extensive  enough  to  demon- 
strate the  origin  of  the  alkaloids,  but  they  are  thought  to  indicate  that  the 
amido  acids  play  an  important  part  in  their  synthesia  In  general,  pyridin 
and  ammonia  exerted  little  influence  in  increasing  the  total  alkaloids,  while 
the  injection  of  asparagin  resulted  in  a  great  Increase.  Glucose  increased  the 
nicotin  content  of  tobacco  plants,  while  phthalic  acid  reduced  the  alkaloid 
content. 

In  connection  with  these  investigations  it  was  found  that  the  alkaloids 
increased  in  the  check  plants  that  were  simply  wounded  without  the  injection 
of  any  substance. 

The  tannin-coUoid  complexes  in  the  fruit  of  the  persimmon,  F.  BL  Lloyd 
(Biocheni.  BuL,  1  (1911),  No.  i,  pp.  7-4^,  pU.  S). — ^From  further  studies  on 
tannin  in  fruits  (E.  S.  R.,  25,  p.  28),  it  is  concluded  that  the  Bxplanations  here- 
tofore given  concerning  the  fate  of  tannin  during  the  process  of  ripening  in 
the  date  and  the  persimmon  are  inadequate.  The  author  claims  that  tannin 
as  such  is  not  insoluble,  but  that  it  has  in  large  part  combined  with  an  asso- 
ciated colloid  to  form  an  insoluble  colloidal  complex.  Evidence  for  this  has 
been  found  in  the  behavior  of  the  tannin-mass  in  relation  to  free  tannin  and 
chemical  reagents.  The  tannin-mass  is  claimed  to  have  an  internal  structure, 
consisting  of  a  system  or  complex  of  canals,  spaces,  etc.,  which  have  a  definite 
existence.  Their  behavior  during  the  maturing  of  the  tannin  cell  and  their 
forms  are  described  in  considerable  detail.  The  material  called  the  tannin- 
mass  is  a  tannin-colloid  complex,  the  second  porti<m  of  which  appears  to  be  a 
cellulose  mucilage.  During  the  course  of  ripening  of  the  fruit  the  amount  of 
free  or  soluble  tannin  is  reduced,  and  as  long  as  any  is  present  it  may  escape 
from  the  tannin-mass.  The  view  is  advanced  'that  during  ripening  the  supposed 
cellulose  mucilage  increases  in  quantity  and  that  evaitually  sufliclent  forms 
to  ^igage  most  of  the  tannin. 

Influence  of  iron  on  the  growth,  of  certain  molds,  B.  Saxtton  (Ann.  InnU 
Pasteur,  25  {1911),  No.  12,  pp.  922-^8;  ahs.  in  Rev.  8ci.  [Paris],  50  (1912),  I, 
No.  11,  pp.  SS6,  SS7). — ^A  study  was  made  of  a  number  of  species  of  Aspergillus, 
Penicillium,  Mucor,  Rhizopus,  and  Racodium  grown  in  Raulin  fluid  in  the 
absence  of  any  iron  salt  Aspergillus  and  P^iiciUium  did  not  increase  in  weight 
to  any  appreciable  extent,  while  the  other  fungi  seemed  to  be  able  to  grow  in  the 
absence  of  iron. 

It  is  observed  that  the  simultaneous  presence  of  iron  and  oxygen  seems  essen- 
tial for  the  formation  of  Q)ores;  they  always  appeared  in  the  parts  of  the 
culture  which  had  the  greatest  access  to  the  air.  Spore  formation  seems  to  be 
accompanied  with  the  fixation  of  oxygen,  and  this  is  probably  brought  about 
through  the  action  of  the  iron. 

The  extraordinary  sensitivenesB  of  Aspergillus  niger  to  manganese^  G. 
Bebxband  (Compt,  Rend.  Acad.  8ci.  [Paris],  154  (1912),  No.  9,  pp.  616-^8}^^ 
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The  author  shows  that  A.  nigcr  Is  sensitive  to  1  part  in  10,000,000,000  of 
manganese.  On  account  of  this  great  sensitiyeness  the  author  calls  attention  to 
the  necessity  for  the  use  of  chemically-pure  substances  in  culture  media.  The 
ordinary  iron  sulphate  of  commerce  is  said  to  contain  from  0.2  to  0.5  part  in 
1,000  of  manganese. 

The  poisonous  action  of  oxalic  add  salts  and  the  physiological  action  of 
caldmn,  O.  Loew  {Biochem.  Ztschr.,  S8  il912),  No.  S-i,  pp.  226-^48) .—As  a 
result  of  this  extension  of  his  former  investigations,  now  made  on  seeds,  shoots, 
and  roots  of  several  cultivated  plants,  on  the  leaves  of  aquatic  plants,  and 
on  various  algae  and  fungi,  as  well  as  lower  water  animals,  the  author  announces 
that  potassium  oxalate  exerts  a  poisonous  influence  upon  the  most  diverse  plant 
forms  (exclusive  of  the  lowest  algse  and  fungi  which  also  require  no  calcium). 
A  relation  is  argued  between  the  physiological  significance  of  calcium  compounds 
and  the  injurious  effects  of  oxalates.  Observations  show  that  the  injurious 
reaction  of  the  latter  manifests  itself  in  the  c^l  nucleus  and  the  chloroplasts, 
from  which  he  infers  the  presence  of  a  compound  of  calcium  in  such  vegetable 
cells  (as  in  lower  animal  cells  which  exhibit  physiological  analogies  in  this 
respect). 

Effects  of  basic  eomiKmnds  on  seedlings  and  on  the  lower  organisms,  T. 
BoKOBirr  (Centbl  Bakt.  [etc,},  2.  A6t.,  S2  (1912),  No.  20^5,  pp.  SSJ^OS),-- 
The  author,  in  pursuance  of  previous  studies  (E.  S.  R.,  25,  p.  433),  investigated 
the  influence  of  various  dilute  basic  compounds  on  the  development  of  seedlings 
and  of  micro-organisms.  It  was  found  that,  while  solutions  of  0.01  to  0.25 
per  cent  prevented  or  retarded  development  in  case  of  nearly  all  compounds 
studied,  ammonium  chlorid  exerted  the  most  deleterious  effect,  and  that  such 
effect  was  noticeable  in  the  very  lowest  concentrations  of  this  salt  tested. 

Movement  of  minerals  in  autumn  leaves,  E.  Bamann  (Landto.  Vers.  8tat., 
76  (1912),  No.  S-6,  pp.  157-164) .—The  author's  analyses,  at  suitable  intervals, 
of  leaves  of  beech,  oak,  hazel,  and  birch,  led  him  to  conclude  (1)  that.  In  the 
normal  dying  of  leaves  in  autumn,  there  is  a  considerable  movement  of  pro- 
teins from  the  leaves  to  the  stem;  (2)  that  the  movement  of  potassium  and 
the  movement  in  considerable  quantity  of  phosphoric  acid  in  the  same  direction 
seems  to  be  influenced  by  the  nourishment  of  the  stem;  (3)  that  lime  and 
silica  about  double  in  quantity  in  the  leaves  before  death;  (4)  that  these 
transfers  take  place  during  the  short  period  of  yellowing  and  dying;  and  (5) 
that  these  exchanges  are  more  significant  in  the  life  of  the  plant  than  has  com- 
monly been  held  by  investigators. 

Xineral  movements  on  freezing  of  leaves,  E.  Ramann  (Landio.  Vers.  Stat., 
16  (1912),  No.  S-6,  pp.  ISS-iei). "Continuiug  the  above  studies,  the  author 
reports  upon  the  effects  of  freezing  the  leaves  of  oak,  pine^  and  fir  on  the 
translocation  of  mineral  substances.  The  partial  freezing  of  the  foliage,  October 
18,  1909,  made  It  possible  to  compere  not  only  injured  and  uninjured  leaves 
of  the  same  tree  but  also  frozen  and  unfrozen  parts  of  the  same  leavea 

As  a  result  of  his  comparative  analyses  of  the  ashes  of  leaves  taken  while 
living  and  of  frosted  leaves,  he  reports  (1)  that  both  the  protein  and  the 
sulphur  contents  of  the  leaves  remained  unchanged  on  freezing;  (2)  that 
potassium  and  phosphoric  acid  were  considerably  decreased;  (3)  that  calcium 
was  added  in  large  quantity  as  in  regular  autumn  dying  of  leaves;  and  (4) 
that  these  changes  occurred  in  the  very  short  interval  between  thawing  and 
drying  out,  which  f^ct  is  pointed  to  as  an  illustration  of  the  possibilities  of 
rapid  traniqwrtation  in  dying  or  dead  leaves. 

Smoke,  fames,  and  cultivated  soil  (Rev.  8oL  [Paris],  50  (1912),  I,  No.  10, 
pp.  Silt  5ilS).— Brief  reference  is  made  to  investigations  by  Wieler  on  the 
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iuJuriouB  effect  of  smoke  and  factory  fumes  on  soil  and  vegetation  in  the 
region  of  Aix-la-OIiapell& 

It  was  found  that  the  factory  fumes  contained  sulphuric,  sulphurous,  and 
hydrochloric  acids,  which  dissolved  the  lime  of  the  soil  and  thus  rendered  the 
soil  increasingly  acid  and  interfered  with  the  bacterial  activity  of  the  soil, 
particularly  nitrification.  Liming  corrected  this  condition  and  prevoited  de- 
struction of  plant  growth  in  case  of  forest  trees.  The  chestnut  appeared  to  be 
one  of  the  most  resistant  trees  to  acid  fumes.  In  addition  to  the  harmful  effect 
on  the  soil,  the  fumes  occasionally  caused  direct  Injury  by  corrosion  and  by 
deposit  of  soot  on  the  leaves. 

Premature  fall  of  flower  petals,  H.  Fitting  (Jahrb.  Wisa.  Bot.  [Pringaheim], 
49  {191x1),  No.  2,  pp.  187-^68,  flga.  3;  aba.  in  Ztachr.  Bot.,  4  (1912),  No.  2,  pp. 
ISl-lfSS). — ^This  is  a  detailed  account  of  the  author's  study  of  the  casting  of 
fresh  and  even  of  very  young  petals  of  Oeranium  purenaicum  and  several  other 
plants  found  to  be  highly  sensitive  to  certain  Influences  unfavorable  in  this 
respect.  Among  these  Influ^ices  are  gases  and  vapors  in  the  atmosphere,  par- 
ticularly illuminating  gas,  carbon  dioxid,  tobacco  smc^e,  chloroform,  ether, 
and  hydrochloric  acid;  high  temperature^  agitation,  and  dryness;  and  wounding 
of  the  petals. 

Some  very  sensitive  plants  showed  reaction  to  the  unfavorable  stimuli  within 
a  few  seconds.  The  fall  of  the  petals  occurred  after  periods  varying  from  a 
few  minutes  to  several  hours.  Further  studies  are  contemplated.  A  bibliog- 
raphy is  appended- 

Bud  mutations  of  Solanum  maglta,  B.  Heckel  (Compt  Rend.  Aoad.  8oL 
[Paris],  15S  (1911),  No.  7,  pp.  417-420) .—In  continuation  of  a  previous  note 
(B.  S.  R.,  20,  p.  733),  an  account  Is  given  of  a  bud  mutation  of  8.  maglia  pro- 
duced by  heavy  manuring  in  conjunction  with  the  use  of  artificial  fertilizers. 

In  1910  the  author  obtained  5.5  kg.  of  tubers  of  the  mutating  form,  most  of 
which  were  of  a  reddish  violet  color.  These  tubers  were  planted  in  April, 
1911,  and  produced  a  considerable  crop,  many  of  the  individual  tubers  weigh- 
ing from  350  to  380  gm.  and  some  of  the  hills  yielding  as  much  as  2  kg.  The 
plants  appeared  completely  free  from  fungus  diseases. 

Attention  is  called  to  some  of  the  variations  which  have  apparently  become 
fixed  In  this  form,  and  the  author  notes  the  occurrence  of  violet  colored  tubers 
both  in  this  species  and  in  8.  commeraonii.  This  is  thought  to  indicate  that 
the  contention  that  the  Giant  Blue,  a  well-known  variety  of  8.  tuheroavm^  is 
the  same  as  the  mutant  of  Labergerle  is  not  correct 

A  study  of  hybrids  between  Nicotiana  bigelovil  and  N.  quadrivalvls,  E.  M. 
East  (Bot.  Oaz.,  53  (1912),  No.  3,  pp.  243-248,  flga.  4)- — Studies  of  these  ^)ecles 
of  Nicotiana  have  been  carried  through  several  generations,  and  the  author  has 
discovered  2  elementary  species  of  N.  higelovii.  In  one  the  capsules  are  2-celled 
and  selection  of  individuals  has  not  Increased  the  number,  while  in  the  other 
species  there  is  a  tendency  to  more  than  2  cells  in  the  capsule,  which  tendency 
is  always  transmitted. 

The  author  believes  that  the  species  2\^.  qufidrivalvia  and  normal  N.  higelovii 
are  alike  in  all  specific  characters  except  the  number  of  cells,  and  since  they 
give  fertile  hybrids  it  is  proposed  that  the  first  species  should  be  considered  a 
variety,  its  name  being  N.  higelovii  quadrivcUvia. 

A  retrogressive  metamorphoslB  artificially  produced,  S.  AucxAin>EB  (Rpt. 
Mich.  Acad.  Bci.,  13  {1911),  p.  198). — ^The  author  states  that  occasionally  ma- 
tured fiowerlng  buds  of  the  peach  inserted  in  a  stock  by  bud  grafting  will 
develop,  in  which  case  the  peduncle  increases  to  a  length  of  5  or  6  in.,  the  sepalB 
grow  to  the  size  and  length  of  foll-siaed  leaves,  and  the  petals  and  stiUDens  are 
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also  greatly  modified.    If  these  flowers  are  permitted  to  develop  further  they 
will  send  out  buds  which  will  ultimately  grow  into  a  branch. 

The  influence  of  the  seed  upon  the  size  of  the  fruit  in  Staphylea,  I,  J.  A. 
Habbis  {Bot.  Qaz,,  53  {1912),  No.  5,  pp.  204-^218,  figs.  4).— The  author  has  found 
that  the  length  of  the  fruit  and  the  number  of  ovules  formed,  as  well  as  the 
seeds  developing,  are  interdepaident,  and  often  very  closely  so.  The  correlation 
for  length  and  number  of  seeds  per  locule  is  higher  than  that  for  length  and 
number  of  ovules  per  locule.  These  two  facts  taken  in  conjunction  indicate  a 
physiological  relationship  between  the  length  of  the  fruit  and  the  number  of 
seeds  developing. 

YIELD  CEOPS. 

The  relation  of  electricity  to  vegetation  and  agricultural  products,  A. 
Bbuttini  (Azione  delV  elettrieitd  gulla  vegetazione  e  sui  prodotti  delle  industrie 
agrarie.  MUan,  1912,  pp.  XVI-[-459;  rev.  in  Agr.  Mod.,  18  (1912),  No.  5,  p.  75).— 
This  work  is  divided  into  4  parts,  the  first  of  which  deals  with  atmospheric 
electricity,  and  the  second  with  ancient  and  modem  observations  of  the  rOle  of 
electricity  in  plant  physiology.  The  third  part  deals  with  the  effect  of  elec- 
tricity on  the  germination  of  seeds  and  the  development  of  plants,  proceeding 
In  chronological  order  from  1746  to  1911,  and  states  the  results  of  some  hitherto 
unpublished  experiments.  The  fourth  part  presents  the  results  of  studies  of 
the  effects  of  X-rays  on  the  causes  of  fermentation  in  must,  wine,  vinegar, 
alcohol,  butter,  milk,  eggs,  and  other  agricultural  products. 

ElectTOCulture  at  Halle,  J.  KttHN  {Ber,  Physiol.  Lah.  u.  Vers,  Anst,  Landw, 
Inst.  Halle,  1911,  No.  20,  pp.  219-^27)  .--The  author  quotes  some  results 
obtained  by  Lodge  and  cites  experiments  conducted  by  Breslan  at  Kryschano- 
witz  in  1903,  in  which  electrical  Influence  apparently  increased  the  yield  of 
strawberries  128  per  cent,  of  sugar  beets  from  120  to  about  140  per  cent,  and 
of  barley  and  beans  about  32  per  cent. 

In  some  of  the  author's  experiments  one-third  of  each  plat  of  a  fertilizer  test 
with  clover  was  influenced  by  electricity,  one-third  left  uninfluenced,  and  the 
middle  third  used  as  a  buffer.  The  middle  third  excelled  Bither  of  the  others, 
and  the  electrifled  third  gave  somewhat  the  lowest  average  hay  yields. 

In  the  remainder  of  his  experiments  the  fertilizer  plats  were  divided  into 
only  2  parts.  TJnelectrifled  and  nonirrlgated  rye  averaged  6.6  per  cent  more 
straw  and  11.2  per  cent  more  grain  than  the  electrified  portions  of  the  plats. 
There  were  apparently  slight  increases  of  potato  yields  on  the  electrified  por- 
tions of  plats  except  under  irrigation,  where  the  unelectrified  crop  produced 
a  markedly  heavier  yield  with  a  somewhat  lower  starch  percentage.  In  case 
of  mangels  the  electrified  crop  gave  9.96  per  cent  more  roots  and  8.66  per  cent 
more  leaves  than  the  unelectrified  crop,  while  electrified  sugar  beets  gave  con- 
siderably higher  yields  of  roots  which  also  stood  somewhat  higher  in  sugar 
percentage  on  both  irrigated  and  nonirrlgated  plats.  Under  irrigation,  barley, 
rye,  winter  wheat,  and  summer  wheat  gave  about  the  same  grain  and  straw 
yields  whether  electrified  or  not 

The  influence  of  root  development  on  the  tillering  power  of  cereals,  A.  E. 
Pabb  (Agr.  Jour.  India,  7  (1912),  No.  1,  pp.  75-78).— The  author  states  briefly 
some  results  obtained  by  planting  cereals  in  accordance  with  the  Demtschinsky 
and  Zehetmayr  methods.  The  Demtschinsky  method,  as  described,  consists  of 
transplanting  young  plants  in  such  a  way  as  to  leave  them  from  1^  to  2  in. 
deeper  in  the  ground.  This  leaves  the  lowest  nodes  beneath  the  surface  and 
causes  the  development  of  adv^ititious  roots.  Yields  of  8,000  lbs.  of  rye  and 
an  initial  saving  of  75  per  cent  of  the  seed  usually  required  are  claimed  for 
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this  method.  The  Zehetmayr  modiflcation  of  this  system  consists  of  sowing  In 
furrows  which  are  later  filled  in  aroond  the  plants  instead  of  transplanting. 

Although  the  author*s  work  with  wheat  in  India  along  these  lines  was 
destroyed  by  ants,  he  says  that  com  planted  in  furrows  about  5  in.  deep  gave 
about  If  times  as  great  yields  as  that  sown  on  the  leveL 

Earthing  up  was  also  tested  for  somewhat  similar  purposes,  but  gave  lower 
results  than  deep  transplantation. 

The  Demtschinsky  hilling  method,  N.  Demtschinskt  {Deut.  Landw.  Presse, 
S8  {1911),  No,  25,  p,  293,  fig.  i).— The  author  outlines  the  Chinese  method  of 
hilling  small  grains  for  moisture  conservation  and  the  development  of  the 
root  system.  He  recommends  an  implement  manufactnred  in  Magdeburg  with 
which  a  man  and  horse  can  hill  from  6  to  7  hectares  (14.82  to  17.29  acres)  of 
grain  per  day. 

Insuring  increased  yleldB— -the  theory  and  practice  of  the  Demtschinsky 
methods  for  growing  small  grains,  N.  A.  and  B.  N.  Demtschinskt  (Die 
Vervielfachung  und  SicherateUung  der  Emteertriige,  Theorie  und  Praxis  der 
Ackerheetkultur.  Berlin,  1909,  pp.  116,  pU,  12,  flgt.  10). --X  discussion  of  the 
theory  underlying  the  authors'  new  methods  is  followed  by  directions  for  their 
use  in  grain  growing  and  a  statement  of  the  results  of  tests  and  observations 
at  Torbino  and  of  other  tests  of  transplanting  and  hilling  method& 

[Tests  of  the  Demtschinsky  method],  6.  Bohxttignskt  {Illus.  Landw.  Zig., 
SI  {1911"),  No8.  S,  pp.  ISf  14;  5,  pp.  29-^1,  figs.  S). — The  author  summarises  the 
results  of  experiments  with  winter  wheat,  winter  barley,  and  oats  conducted  in 
1909-10.  Tables  state  in  detail  the  results  obtained  by  the  ordinary  method, 
and  the  deep  sowing,  hilling,  and  Zehetmayr  modifications  of  the  Demtschinsky 
method. 

From  the  data  presented  the  author  concludes  that  hilling  produces  a  greater 
production  per  plant  which  may  comp^isate  for  the  loss  due  to  thinner  seeding. 
The  use  of  the  Demtschinsky  method  prolonged  the  vegetation  period  by  from 
8  to  8  days,  but  increased  the  danger  from  rust.  The  new  methods  gave  a 
higher  yield  per  plant  but  not  per  acre  than  the  ordinary  method.  The  deep 
planting  method  gave  negative  results. 

Tests  of  the  new  grain  cultural  methods  of  Demtschinsky  and  Zehetmayr, 
O.  l^MMERMANN  ET  AL.  {Landw.  Jahrh.,  41  {1911),  No.  2,  pp.  163-256). — ^These 
tests  were  conducted  at  Hohenheim  on  the  experiment  fields  of  the  Royal  Agri- 
cultural High  School  of  Wtirtemberg.  The  author  states  in  tables  the  results 
obtained  since  1908  in  work  with  winter  rye,  barley,  wheat,  and  oats,  as  well 
as  with  some  summer  varietiea 

From  the  data  presented  he  concludes  that  thin  sowing  resulted  in  unusual 
tillering,  but  no  marked  difference  appeared  in  the  tillering  of  grains  that  were 
hilled  or  planted  more  deeply  than  usual.  The  use  of  the  Zehetmayr  method 
resulted  in  tillering  about  midway  between  that  following  the  Demtschinsky 
and  the  ordinary  methods.  Tillering  was  most  affected  in  case  of  winter  barley, 
less  so  in  case  of  winter  rye  and  winter  wheat,  and  least  of  all  in  case  of 
summer  barley. 

Both  methods  apparently  retarded  ripening  by  from  3  to  10  days.  The 
Demtschinsky  method  resulted  in  a  greater  retardation  than  did  the  Zehetmayr, 
but  if  the  plants  were  more  deeply  set  later  a  more  regular  developm^it  of  the 
straw,  and  therefore  a  more  regular  ripening  of  the  grain,  was  attained  than 
if  this  work  were  left  undone.  The  Demtschinsky  method  more  effectively 
prevented  lodging,  the  Zehetmayr  method  accomplishing  this  to  a  lesser  degree. 

The  grain  and  straw  yields  per  plant  were  effectively  raised  by  the  Demt- 
schinsky method  as  compared  with  the  ordinary  method,  especially  in  case  of 
winter  barley.    The  Zehetmayr  method  gave  results  midway  between.    The 
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Demtschinaky  method  gave  lower  yields  when  hilling  and  transplanting  were 
resorted  to  than  when  they  were  omitted.  The  Demtschlnsky  method  and  to 
a  less  degree  the  Zehetmayr  method  Increased  the  percentage  of  grain,  the 
1,000-kemel  weight,  and  the  size  of  kernel.  All  things  considered,  the  author 
believes  that  on  the  heavy  clay  soil  used  In  the  test  only  the  Zehetmayr  method 
compared  favorably  with  carefully  conducted  drilled  seeding  by  the  older 
method.  He  regards  transplanting  as  Impractical  for  extensive  agriculture^ 
and  states  that  It  brings  lower  yields  than  the  ordinary  drill  seeding  method. 

Compilation  of  the  results  of  tests  of  the  Demtschlnsky,  Zehetmayr,  and 
other  cultural  methods  and  their  Tariations,  A.  Binegkb  iLcmdw,  Jahrb.,  41 
{1911),  No.  2,  pp.  281SS5,  flff.  1;  ahs.  in  Jour.  Bd.  Agr.  [London.],  jf8  (1912), 
Vo.  10,  pp.  857-^9).— This  article  Is  compiled  from  reports  transmitted  by  the 
minister  of  agriculture  of  the  Prussian  Agricultural  Chambers  to  the  experi- 
mental and  bacteriological  institute  of  the  Boyal  Agricultural  High  School. 
Much  of  the  data  presented  has  already  been  published,  and  has  been  noted 
from  other  sources. 

The  results  obtained  in  the^e  experiments,  which  were  carried  out  in  Ger- 
many, agreed  fairly  well,  indicating  that  transplanting  and  deep  setting  of 
cereals  is  unprofitable.  Although  Demtschlnsky  estimates  that  from  16  to 
20  days'  labor  per  acre  is  sufficient  in  the  use  of  this  method,  the  extra  labor 
required  in  these  experiments  varied  from  63  days  per  acre  in  Pomerania  to 
120  days  in  Wiesbaden. 

The  results  favored  hilling  up  the  plants  in  rows  and  indicated  that  this 
method  prevented  lodging  without  Involving  much  extra  labor.  A  fifpeclal 
machine  was  used  in  planting.  The  effect  of  these  treatments  varied  some- 
what with  the  different  cereals.  Both  earthing  up  and  transplanting  were 
fiavorable  in  case  of  winter  rye  on  sandy  and  clay  soils,  but  winter  wheat  was 
less  favorably  affected  and  the  tests  on  spring  rye  were  unsuccessful.  Both 
these  methods  gave  good  results  in  2  experiments  on  spring  barley,  but  the 
results  with  oats  were  too  variable  to  Justify  definite  conclusions. 

In  general  the  Demtschlnsky  method  resulted  in  longer  heads  and  a  greater 
production  of  grain  per  plant  than  the  ordinary  methods,  and  although  un- 
successful financially,  it  drew  the  attention  of  German  agriculturists  to  the 
possibilities  of  deep  plowing  and  earlier,  thinner  seeding. 

Tests  of  new  grain  culture  methods,  B.  Fbuwibth  ( Wiener  Landw.  Ztg.,  61 
(1911),  Vo.  SS,  pp.  885-387). — This  is  a  report  of  experiments  conducted  to 
determine  the  merits  of  hilling  up  wheat,  rye,  and  barley,  and  of  covering  the 
small  plats  with  soil,  as  compared  with  the  ordinary  cultural  methods.  Tables 
state  the  weight  of  grain  per  100  heads,  the  1,000-kemel  weight,  the  proportions 
of  the  kernels  which  passed  through  sieve  meshes  of  various  sizes,  and  the 
depth  of  drilling  and  covering. 

In  view  of  these  and  other  tests  the  author  does  not  feel  that  the  recmt 
severe  criticism  of  these  methods  is  any  more  justified  than  the  earlier  en- 
thusiasm. He  does  not  recommend  any  diminution  in  rate  of  seeding  when 
they  are  used. 

[Experiments  with  field  crops],  G.  Auohinubok  (Imp,  Dept.  Agr.  West 
Indies,  Rpts.  Bot.  Bta.  [etc.]  Grenada,  1910-11,  pp.  -^-fi).— In  experimental 
sowings  of  Crotalaria  retusa^  Indigo,  Bambarra  ground  nuts  {Voandzeia  sub- 
terranea),  Tephrosia  Candida,  and  the  sword  bean  (Oanavalia  gladiata),  only 
the  last  named  germinated  well  under  a  cacao  shada  Variety  tests  of  sweet 
potatoes,  yams,  and  tanias  are  reported.  The  quantity  of  seed  set  on  both 
limed  and  unlimed  rows  of  alfklfa  was  negligible  and  no  appardht  Increase 
resulted  from  the  tripping  of  alternate  rowe» 
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[Field  crop  tests  in  the  Fiji  TslandB],  O.  H.  Knowles  (Rpt.  Affr.  Fiji.^dlO^ 
pp.  S-11 ) . — Brief  reports  are  given  on  work  at  the  Lautoka  Station  with  cotton 
planted  continuously,  and  cotton  planted  after  com,  rice,  and  green  manure 
crops.  The  cost  of  lint  per  pound  ranged  from  8s.  'dd.  to  13s.  8d.  Other  work 
reported  included  a  fertilizer  test  with  cotton,  a  date  of  cutting  test  with  sisal 
hemp,  a  variety  test  of  com,  and  a  test  of  a  rice  huUer  and  polisher.  The  cost 
per  bushel  of  growing  com  of  the  4  varieties  tested  ranged  from  Is.  2d.  to  2s.  2d. 

[Variety  and  other  tests],  J.  W.  Hadfield  (Agr.  Qnz.  N.  8.  Wales,  2S  (1912), 
No.  2,  pp.  115-121,  figs,  5), — ^Tests  of  varieties  of  wheat,  oats,  and  mixed  sowings 
of  barley  with  rape  and  vetch  are  reported.  Barley  and  rape  proved  the  most 
effective  winter  mixture. 

[Tests  of  new  grasses],  J.  Duncan  (Jour.  New  Zeal,  Dept  Agr.,  4  (1912), 
No.  2,  pp.  Ill,  112). — Festuca  dwnetorum  is  noted  as  giving  special  promise  of 
proving  a  valuable  grass  at  Kaitaia  and  Okerama  in  the  Whangarei  district 
Other  grasses  tested  were  F.  arenari,  Agropyrum  smithU,  A.  repens,  Plialaris 
commutata,  P.  caroliniana,  Paspalum  dUataiuvi,  P.  virgatum,  and  Chloris 
gayana. 

The  influence  of  time  of  cutting  upon  the  yield  and  composition  of  hay, 
C.  CJbowtheb  and  A.  G.  Ruston  {Jour.  Agr.  fifoi.,  4  (1912),  No.  S,  pp.  SOSSll). — 
The  author  presents  mechanical  and  chemical  analyses  of  the  soil  of  the  York- 
shire firm  on  which  the  hay  used  in  'these  experiments  was  grown  In  190^10. 
The  hay  was  a  mixture  of  rye  grass  and  rib  grass  with  various  clovers. 

In  1909  the  first  cutting  was  made  June  10  when  the  rye  grass  was  In  full 
flower  and  later  cuttings  on  June  28,  July  15,  and  August  3.  Analyses  of  the 
liay  indicate  that  the  proportion  of  crude  fiber  increased  steadily  throughout 
the  entire  period,  that  the  proportion  of  amids*fell  gradually  up  to  the  third 
cutting  after  which  the  reduction  was  very  pronounced,  and  that  a  fall  In  pro- 
portion of  true  protein  during  the  moist  latter  half  of  June  was  followed  by  a 
steady  rise  up  to  the  time  of  the  fourth  cutting.  The  proportion  of  carbohy- 
drates gradually  fell  after  the  second  cutting,  but  the  proportion  of  pentosans 
was  relatively  high  throughout  the  period.  The  ash  Increased  in  richness  hi 
silica,  but  the  proportion  of  potash  and  phosphoric  acid  t^ided  to  fall.  Tables 
state  in  detail  the  numerical  data  obtained  in  the  tests,  and  the  author  concludes 
from  the  2  years'  work  that  the  nature  of  the  changes  depends  upon  the  char- 
acter of  the  season. 

In  1909,  when  the  season  favored  steady  growth,  the  production  of  protein 
and  fiber  was  steady  and  the  assimilation  of  each  of  the  ingredients,  particu- 
larly silica,  was  considerable.  In  1910,  a  severe  climatic  setback  in  the  latter 
part  of  June  was  followed  by  an  almost  complete  suspension  of  growth  and 
notably  of  protein  production.  During  both  seasons  there  was  a  steady  fall  in 
the  digestibility  of  hay,  which  in  the  end  more  than  counterbalanced  the  increase 
in  yield. 

The  best  results  followed  cutting  about  July  1,  but  a  latitude  of  a  week  or  10 
days  "  may  be  allowed,  however,  without  very  seriously  impairing  the  nutritive 
value  of  the  crop."    After  July  15,  however,  appreciable  deterioration  occurred. 

Tests  on  natural  pastures,  G.  DnssEBHte  (Ann.  Agr.  Suisse,  12  (1911),  No.  2, 
pp.  155-162). — These  pages  report  the  results  of  fertilizer  tests  on  natural 
pastures  conducted  for  a  number  of  years  at  each  of  several  i>oint8  in  the  can- 
tons of  Neuchatel  and  Valais,  Switzerland. 

Applications  of  (1)  576  kg.  per  hectare  (512.64  lbs.  per  acre)  of  14  per  cent 
Thomas  slag,  (2)  240  kg.  per  hectare  of  60  per  cent  chlorid  of  potash,  and  (3) 
the  2  applications  together  ranked  in  the  order  named  in  one  locality  as  to  net 
profits.  In  another  locality  applications  of  (1)  400  kg.  of  a  90  per  cent  potash 
salt,  (2)  480  kg.  of  17  per  cent  superphosphate,  and  (3)  the  2  applications  to- 
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gether  gave  crops  containing  11.3, 10.7,  and  12  per  cent  of  protein,  respectively, 
as  compared  with  10.5  per  cent  for  the  crop  grown  on  the  check  plat  The  net 
profits  in  this  locality  were  lowest  in  case  of  the  application  of  potash  alone 
and  highest  in  case  of  the  mixture. 

mtrogen  fertilization  of  legnunesy  O.  Rrms  {OentU.  BQkt,  [etc.],  2  Aht., 
29  {1911),  No.  23-^,  pp.  650-668,  pis.  2).— The  author  briefly  reviews  earlier 
experiments  on  the  subject  and  states  at  length  the  plan  and  results  of  his  own 
tests  with  lupines. 

He  concludes  that  uninoculated  virgin  soil  should  be  fertilized  with  nitrates 
or  ammonium  salt&  A  small  amount  of  some  nitrogen-supplying  fertilizer 
should  be  added  even  when  inoculation  with  pure  cultures  is  practiced,  but  the 
best  results  are  obtained  by  inoculation  with  soil  from  fields  in  which  lupines 
have  grown. 

The  soy  bean  and  cowpea,  O.  6.  Williams  and  F.  A.  Welton  (Ohio  Bta.  Bui. 
BS7,  pp.  241-^61,  figs.  iS).— discussions  of  the  uses  of  soy  beans  and  cowpeas 
accompany  directions  for  growing  and  harvesting  the  crops  in  Ohio. 

Seeding  aoy  beans  at  the  station  at  the  rate  of  3  pk.  per  acre  produced  higher 
total  and  higher  grain  yields  than  seeding  at  the  rate  of  1,  2,  or  4  pk.  per  acre  in 
rows  28  in.  apart  Seeding  at  the  rate  of  8  pk.  per  acre  in  rows  8  in.  apart 
produced  a  still  higher  forage  yield  but  the  difference  was  insufficient  to  pay 
for  the  extra  seed  used.  The  forage  was  more  satisfactory  because  of  fineness 
of  stems.  Sowing  at  the  rate  of  3  pk.  per  acre  also  gave  the  highest  grain 
yield  In  a  farmer's  cooperative  test 

Tables  present  descriptions  of  32  varieties  of  soy  beans  tested  and  the  yields 
secured  during  the  period  1908-1911.  Other  tables  group  these  varieties  ac- 
cording to  the  length  of  the  period  required  to  rij^ea.  them,  and  report  analyses 
as  to  protein  and  fat  of  23  varieties  of  soy  beans  and  2  varieties  of  cowpeas  in 
comparison  with  other  feeda 

During  the  3-year  period  1909-1911, 10  varieties  of  soy  beans  produced  aver- 
age total  yields  of  3,528  lbs.,  and  grain  yields  of  23.62  bu.  of  grain  per  acre. 
During  the  same  period  3  cowpea  varieties  produced  total  yields  ranging  from 
2380  lbs.  to  3,080  lbs.  and  grain  yields  ranging  from  4.44  to  7.94  bu.  per  acre. 

Alfalfa  as  a  field  crop  in  South  Dakota,  A.  N.  Him^nd  S.  Gabveb  (South 
Dakota  Bta.  Bui.  ISS,  pp.  259-281,  figs.  6).— Tables ^Ke  the  results  obtained 
in  numerous  variety  tests  at  Brookings,  Highmore,  and  other  points  in  co- 
operation with  the  Bureau  of  Plant  Industry  of  this  Department 

From  the  data  presented,  the  authors  conclude  that  there  is  nothing  to 
indicate  that  the  source  of  the  seed  used  at  Brookings  had  any  considerable 
influence  on  the  hay  yield,  with  the  possible  exception  of  the  French  seed.  At 
Higlimore,  however,  6  years'  average  yields  indicate  that  a  choice  of  the  proper 
strain  may  determine  success  or  failure.  Of  the  4  strains  that  appeared  suffi- 
ciently hardy  for  use  at  this  point,  "Turkestan  proved  most  able  to  withstand 
conditions/'    It  gave  an  average  yield  of  1.4  tons  per  aero  during  the  6  years. 

In  a  test  of  strains  of  Medicago  sativa,  M.  falcata,  M.  media,  M.  ruthenica, 
and  M.  platycarpa  at  Brookings,  Highmore,  and  Cottonwood,  plants  which  had 
been  reset  wero  compared.  Almost  all  the  strains  tested  at  Brookings  proved 
sufik:iently  hardy,  but  at  Highmore  a  far  greater  i)ercentage  of  the  reset  plants 
of  M.  faloata  survived  than  of  if.  sativa  or  even  M.  media.  At  Cottonwood  the 
surviving  plants  wero  practically  all  either  M.  falcata  or  if.  ruthenica. 

Hard  seed  was  treated  by  a  machine  devised  by  Nilsson  of  SvalOf,  Sweden. 
This  is  called  the  "  Preparator,"  and  consists  essentially  of  a  hopper  so  ar- 
ranged as  to  drop  the  seed  upon  a  revolving  disk  from  which  it  is  thrown  by 
centrifugal  force  against  the  concave  surface  of  a  droular  rough  stone  within 
which  the  disk  revolves.    On  striking  the  rough  surface,  the  seed  coats  are  in- 
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dented  or  scratched  and  so  weakened  that  water  is  more  readily  absorbed  and 
the  seed  coat  more  easily  brokoi  by  the  swelling  germ.  Treated  and  un- 
treated seed  of  M.  aativa  showed  germination  tests  of  99^  and  91i  per  cent,  re- 
spectively, as  compared  with  94  and  86}  for  If.  media,  and  81i  and  62f  for 
M.  falcata. 

Bight-  and  left-handedness  in  barley,  B.  H.  Oomfeon  (Proc,  Cambridge 
Pha.  fifoc,  15  {1910),  No.  6,  pp.  495^06,  fiff$.  2).— The  authbr's  conception  of 
right-  and  left-handedness  in  barley  is  illustrated  in  the  aoeompanying  figure 
(see  fig.  1). 

Observations  of  8  Tarieties  of  two-rowed  barley  made  to  determine  the 
ratio  of  lefts  to  rights  in  the  first  leaves  of  seed  of  different  Tarieties, 
and  of  the  various  kernels  from  the  same  individual  spikes,  indicated  that 
among  12,401  seedlings  7,237,  or  58.36  per  cent,  "had  the  first  leaf  twisted  in 
the  left-handed  fashion.**  The  ratios  obtained  from  the  differ^t  varieties 
differed  slightly,  and  •'it  appears  probable  that  the  difference  between  Plumage 

com,  and  Guinness  Goldthorpe,  for  example,  is 
significant"  Right-  and  left-handedness  appeared 
not  to  be  hereditary. 

The  same  ratio  was  maintained  whether  the  seed 
was  taken  from  the  odd  or  even  rows  of  seed  on 
the  parent  ear.  The  twist  of  the  last  leaf  below  a 
spike  had  no  appar^it  influence  on  the  ratio  of 
right-  to  left-handed  seedlings  produced  from  the 
spike. 

A  further  oontrlbution  to  the  study  of  right- 
and  left-handedness,  R.  H.  Oomfton  (Jour. 
Genetics,  2  (1912),  No.  1,  pp.  58-70,  fiffs.  4).— The 
work  reported  in  this  jpaper  confirms  the  conclu- 
sions noted  above  in  the  case  of  two-rowed  barley, 
Indicating  that  "although  the  ratio  of  lefts  to 
rights  is  maintained  through  8  successive  g^era- 
tions,  the  kind  of  asymmetry  itself  is  not  in- 
herited." An  excess  of  left-handed  seedlings  also 
appeared  in  six-rowed  barley  and  no  conspicuous 
variation  of  the  ratio  of  lefts  to  rights  among  the 
different  rows  of  grain  appeared.  The  numbers  examined,  however,  were  too 
small  to  be  decisive. 

A  variety  of  millet  iSetaria  UaUca)  also  showed  an  excess  of  left-handed 
seedlings,  54.1  per  cent  being  left-handed.  Both  stereo-isomeric  forms  were 
present  in  rye.  In  case  of  com  the  ratio  was  almost  unity  (1.010),  and  there 
was  apparently  "no  inheritance  of  right-  and  left-handedness  as  such."  In 
case  of  oats  44.88  per  cent  of  the  seedlings  were  right-handed.  The  ratios 
obtained  in  case  of  com  kemels  varied  according  to  the  position  of  the  kernel 
on  the  cob,  "  the  seeds  on  the  odd  orthostichies  giving  an  excess  of  right-handed, 
those  on  even  rows  an  excess  of  left-handed  offspring  "  with  some  exceptiona 

The  author  suggests  that  the  difference  in  ratios  results  from  a  difference  in 
shape  of  the  material  enclosing  the  developing  embryo,  and  rejects  as  improb- 
able an  alternative  hypothesis  involving  somatic  segregation  of  symmetry 
characters  in  the  gametes. 

Chou  moellier  at  Moumahald  (Javr.  New  Zeal.  Dept.  Agr.,  4  {1912),  No.  2, 
pp.  117,  118,  flff.  1). — ^Although  this  is  the  first  test  of  chou  moellier  for  this 
purpose  at  this  locality,  the  author  regards  it  as  a  decided  success  as  a  dry 
weather  forage  for  milking  stock. 


■S¥&mf- 


Fia.  1.— Eight-  (R.  H.)  and 
left-handed  (L.  H.)  stereo- 
ifiomerlc  seedlings. 
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[Boot  cotton],  S.  KirsANO  {Jovr.  Coh  Affr.  Imp.  Univ.  Tokyo,  4  (1911),  No,  i, 
pp.  67-82,  pis.  2,  fig.  i).— Thla  so-called  cotton  la  a  fibrous  cork  tissue  derived 
from  the  root  of  the  tropical  plant  Faganra  integrifoliola.  It  is  at  present  used 
in  caulking  the  seams  of  small  boats.  It  Is  spoken  of  as  unwettable,  but  takes 
up  16.2  per  cent  of  Its  own  weight  in  water  when  kept  In  a  moist  chamber  for 
a  week  (maximum  temperature  22^  C.)  or  26.1  per  cent  when  kept  In  a  steam 
sterilizer  for  3  hours  and  left  until  the  next  day,  as  compared  with  15.2  and 
20.2  per  cent  respectively  in  case  of  ordinary  coinmercial  cotton.  Its  specific 
grayity  is  only  about  half  that  of  ordinary  cotton. 

The  bast  fibers  of  Gomphocarpus  fructicosus,  A.  Hebzoo  (Tropenpflanzer,  16 
(1912),  No.  3,  pp.  llS-125,  figs.  8).— A  brief  review  of  the  literature  of  the 
subject  is  followed  by  a  statement  of  the  results  of  observations  of  the  water 
content  and  of  the  microscopic  and  other  characters  of  the  fibers.  Tables  state 
tbe  results  of  measurements  of  tJie  cells  and  micro-photographs  show  the 
structure  of  the  fibera 

The  origin  of  cultivated  oats,  Tbabdt  (BuI.  Boc.  Hist.  Nat.  Afrique  Nord, 
1910,  No.  9,  pp.  150-161,  figs.  5).— This  contribution  to  the  study  of  th^  origin 
of  cultivated  oats  deals  with  Avena  sterilis,  A.  fatua,  and  A.  harhata. 

A  comparative  test  of  lime-sulphur,  lead  benzoate,  and  Bordeaux  mixture 
for  spraying  potatoes,  F.  O.  Stewart  and  G.  T.  Fbeitch  (New  York  State  Sta, 
Bui.  347,  pp.  77-84f  pU.  i). — ^The  experiments  described  were  conducted  for  the 
purpose  of  determining  the  relative  merits  of  lime-sulphur  1 :  40,  lead  berzoate 
(1  lb.  to  50  gal.),  and  Bordeaux  mixture  (6: 6 :  50)  for  spraying  potatoes. 

The  authors  conclude  that  *'the  results  indicate  plainly  that  neither  lead 
benzoate  nor  lime-sulphur  can  be  profitably  substituted  for  Bordeaux  mixture 
in  spraying  potatoes.  Both  lack  the  stimulative  Influence  possessed  by  Bor- 
deaux while  lime-sulphur  also  dwarfs  the  plants  and  lowers  the  yield." 

The  Bordeaux  rows  yielded  100.3  bu.  per  acre  more  than  the  checks,  while 
the  benzoate  and  lime-sulphur  rows  yielded  respectively  6  and  39.5  bu.  less  than 
the  checks.  None  of  the  mixtures  burned  the  foliage,  but  the  lime-sulphur 
rows  were  as  badly  affected  with  tip  bum  as  were  the  check  rows. 

liime-sulphur  dwarfs  potato  plants,  F.  H.  Hall  (New  York  State  Sta.  Bui. 
347,  popular  ed.,  pp.  2,  fig.  i). — ^This  is  a  popular  edition  of  the  above. 

807  beans,  6.  Robebts  and  E.  J.  Kiitney  (Kentucky  Sta.  Bui.  161,  pp.  107-181, 
figs.  2). — This  is  a  brief  manual  of  information  for  the  soy  bean  grower  in 
Kentucky.    Notes  on  a  number  of  varieties  tested  are  giv^i. 

Three-year  average  yields  after  planting  in  rows  28  in.  apart  were  not  enough 
higher  than  those  secured  from  rows  35  in.  apart  to  pay  for  the  extra  trouble 
of  cultivation.  Sowings  of  55  Iba  per  acre  generally  excelled  in  seed  yield 
those  of  30  lbs.  per  acre 

The  soy  bean  and  its  uses,  A.  0.  Tonnelieb  (La  Soja  Hispida  y  sus  Aplica- 
ciones.    Buenos  Aires,  1912,  pp,  16,  figs.  4). — ^This  brief  manual  of  information 
on  the  soy  bean  quotes  many  authorities,  and  reports  an  analysis  of  the  "  green 
forage  *'  of  the  plant  and  the  yield  secured  in  a  test  which  the  author  regards* 
as  favorable  to  the  growth  of  the  plant  in  his  locality. 

Tobacco  culture  in  Ohio,  A.  D.  Selbt  and  T.  Houseb  (Ohio  Sta.  Bui.  238,  pp. 
263-359,  figs.  23). — ^Earlier  tobacco  work  at  the  Ohio  Station  has  already  been 
noted  (B.  S.  R.,  16,  pp.  870,  886;  17,  p.  245;  18,  p.  606).  This  bulletin  discusses 
the  early  history  of  tobacco  culture  in  Ohio,  and  gives  statistical  and  other 
studies  on  its  present  status  and  directions  for  tobacco  growing,  harvesting 
curing,  and  marketing  in  that  State. 

In  a  rate  of  planting  test  the  plants  were  spaced  16,  20,  24  in.  etc.  up  to  40  in. 
apart  in  rows  84  in.  apart    Those  planted  16  in.  apart  gave  the  highest  yields 
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I>er  acre  of  filler,  wrapper,  and  trash.  The  decrease  In  yield  and  In  total  value 
per  acre  resulting  from  wider  plantings  was  contlnuoua  The  most  closely 
planted  tobacco  was  rather  flimsy,  perhaps  because  of  immaturity  and  delayed 
ripening,  but  the  fact  that  the  entire  crop  was  harvested  at  the  same  time  was 
probably  unfair  to  the  closer  plantings  as  these  were  somewhat  less  mature. 

During  the  years  1906  and  1007  the  total  average  gain  from  suckering  as 
compared  with  allowing  the  crop  to  go  without  attention  until  cutting  time 
amounted  to  340  lbs.  per  acre  or  ^36  per  acre.  In  1010  tlie  gain  amounted  to 
103  lbs.  or  $20.07  for  twice  suckering,  and  247  lbs.  or  $24.53  in  case  of  that 
suckered  3  times. 

In  tests  of  time  of  harvesting  Zimmer  Spanish  tobacco  in  1000,  that  which 
was  allowed  to  stand  25  and  27  days  after  topping  gave  18.81  per  cent  greater 
total  weight  than  that  which  stood  only  20  and  22  days.  The  gain  in  wrapper 
and  filler  was  13.28  and  that  in  total  value  14.23  per  cent  In  another  test 
tobacco  cut  23  and  27  days  after  topping  gave  12.04  per  cent  greater  total  weight 
than  that  cut  2  days  sooner,  0.21  per  cent  loss  in  wrapper  and  filler  and  5.56 
I)er  cent  loss  in  total  value.  In  a  third  test  a  crop  which  stood  27  days  showed 
6.61  per  cent  greats  total  weight  than  that  which  stood  only  22  days,  4.44  p^ 
cent  gain  in  wrapper  and  filler  and  4.02  per  cent  gain  in  total  value,  while  that 
which  stood  32  days  showed  gains  ot  10.62, 10,  and  10.11  per  cent,  respectively. 

In  1010  cuttings  were  made  2,  3,  4,  6,  and  6  weeks  after  topping.  The 
increase  in  yield  of  wrapper  and  filler  and  in  total  value  was  continuous  up 
to  the  last  cutting.  In  case  of  3  hybrids  cut  in  part  4  weeks  after  topping  and 
in  part  4  days  later  distinct  gains  in  yield  and  value  were  observed.  These 
hybrids  were  top  suckered  Just  before  the  first  cutting. 

Among  34  varieties  and  hybrids  Pennsylvania  Broadleaf  and  Black  Seedleaf 
produced  the  highest  average  yields  during  1008-1010.  Tables  indicate  also 
the  yields  secured  in  1010  and  the  relative  merits  of  hybrids  and  varieties  bascsd 
upon  the  yields  of  their  best  selections  in  1010. 

A  table  presents  an  itemized  statement  of  the  cost  of  each  of  13  operations  in 
connection  with  growing  and  marketing  tobacco  as  carried  on  by  7  Zimmer 
Spanish  growers.  The  author  calls  attention  to  the  fact  that  many  factors  in 
cost  of  production  remain  constant  or  nearly  so  and  that  the  important  point 
is  not  the  cost  of  production  per  acre  but  the  production  cost  per  unit  of  product. 
He  estimates  that  while  the  7  fiirm^s  quoted  spent  $44.04  on  the  operations 
specified  and  secured  average  profits  of  $47.02,  an  expenditure  of  $60  per  acre 
might  bring  a  profit  of  $65  per  acre.  A  table  indicates  the  recommended  distri- 
bution of  the  expenditure  among  the  various  operations. 

Historical  and  cultural  notes  on  Zimmer  Si)anish  tobacco  are  followed  by 
briefer  notes  on  a  number  of  other  varieties. 

[Tobacco  varieties  and  tests  in  Imosk  and  SlnJ],  K.  Pbeisseckeb  (Fachl, 
Mitt,  daterr.  Tahakregie,  11  {1911),  No.  2,  pp.  6S-86,  pis.  5,  figs.  3;  ahs.  in  Bol. 
Teo.  OoltUj.  Tabacchi  [Scafati],  10  (1911),  No.  5,  pp.  28S-29i).-'A  statement 
•f  the  principal  tobacco  varieties  grown  in  Dalmatla  and  of  data  obtained  in 
tests  of  a  number  of  hybrids  accompanies  discussions  of  the  commercial  status 
of  tobacco  in  Bosnia,  Herzegovina,  and  Japan. 

The  use  of  artificial  heat  in  curing  dgar-leaf  tobacco,  W.  W.  Gabneb  ( U.  8. 
Dept.  Agr.,  Bur.  Pla/nt  Indus.  Bui.  2U,  pp.  25,  figs.  -J).— This  bulletin  presets 
in  popular  form  some  results  of  several  years'  experiments  in  the  Connecticut 
valley. 

These  tests  have  proved  "  that  by  the  use  of  artificial  heat  the  curing  can 
be  successfully  accomplished  during  the  most  unfavorable  weather  conditions, 
and  methods  for  accomplishing  this  end  are  outlined.**  Heretofore  the  applica- 
tion of  artificial  heat  in  curing  cigar  tobaccos  has  been  restricted  almost  en- 
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tirely  to  the  use  of  open  charcoal  or  wood  flres  In  caring  shade-grown  wrapper 
leaf.  Experlmoits  on  a  commercial  scale  in  cooperation  with  growers  have 
demonstrated  the  value  of  artificial  heat  in  general  for  curing  cigar  types. 
A  method  of  applying  heat  by  the  use  of  a  furnace  and  flues,  which  has  given 
very  satisfactory  results,  has  been  worked  out  in  detail. 

The  topics  discussed  include  the  conditions  essential  to  the  changes  in  prop- 
erties and  composition  during  the  process,  the  prevention  of  pole-sweat,  or 
pole-bum,  the  effect  of  the  use  of  artificial  heat  on  quality,  the  use  of  cliarcoal 
and  flues  in  curing,  and  the  construction  of  bams  adapted  to  the  use  of  heat. 

[Tobacco  hybrid  and  Mendellan  inheritance],  V.  Paolini  (Bol,  Tec.  Coltiv. 
Tahacchi  [Soafatih  10  {1911),  No.  5,  pp.  268-272) ,— The  author  discusses  a 
local  tobacco  hybrid  with  special  reference  to  Mendelian  inheritance.  This 
**  Salento  *'  liybrld  was  produced  by  crossing  2  varieties  designated  as  Kentucky 
and  Cattaro. 

[Seed  analyses  and  plant  breeding  at  Zurich] »  F.  G.  Stsbleb  (Lcmdw.  Jahrh, 
Schtceiz,  26  (1912),  No.  1,  pp.  16). — ^This  report  presents  data  for  1910  similar 
to  the  report  already  noted  (K  S.  R.,  28,  p.  2S9). 

A^coltural  observations  in  Korth  America,  with  special  reference  to 
plant  breeding,  K.  von  RttMKEB  and  B.  von  I^chesmak  (Land/w,  Jahrh.,  S9 
(1910),  Ergamungsh.  6,  pp  XVI+151,  pis.  22).-— This  is  a  review  of  the  various 
lines  of  research  in  plant  and  animal  breeding  in  North  America,  especially  in 
plant  breeding,  together  with  a  brief  account  of  the  agricultural  lnstitutl(ms 
of  the  United  States  and  descriptions  of  typical  agencies. 

Organization  for  plant  breeding,  K.  von  RI^mkeb  (Ueher  Organisation  der 
Pflaneenzuchtung.  Berlin,  1909,  pp.  56). — ^The  author  discusses  the  organization 
of  the  plant-breeding  work  conducted  in  Vienna,  Loosdorf,  Weihenstephan, 
Munich,  Hohenheim,  and  Sval5f.  References  are  given  to  other  publications 
which  deal  with  the  work  at  some  of  these  points. 

HOETICTTLTUBE. 

Influence  of  crossing  in  increasing  the  yield  of  the  tomato,  R.  Wellington 
(New  York  State  Bta.  Bui.  Si6,  pp.  57-75).— This  comprises  a  study  of  the 
effect  of  cross-fertilizing  related  tomato  varieties  on  the  yield  of  the  hybrid 
planta  Some  of  the  more  important  experiments  in  plant  hybridization  are 
reviewed  and  a  bibliography  is  appended.  Suggestions  are  given  for  growing 
hybrid  seed. 

The  experiments  were  conducted  in  the  summers  of  1908-1910  and  also  in 
the  winter  of  1908-9.  The  first  experiment  was  started  with  seed  from  self- 
fertilized  plants  of  the  Livingston  Stone  and  Dwarf  Aristocrat  and  from  Dwarf 
Aristocrat  X  Livingston  Stone,  and  Dwarf  Aristocrat  X  Hedrick.  The  yield 
from  the  first  generation  (Fi)  seedlings  resulted  in  a  marked  increase  over  the 
yi^d  of  the  parent  forma  Similar  results  were  secured  with  Fi  seedlings  in  the 
sommers  of  1909  and  1910.  The  1908-^  winter  experiment  comprised  a  test  of  Fs 
seedlings,  all  of  the  dwarf  plants  that  appeared  in  this  second  generation  being 
diacarded.  The  results  were  similar  to  those  secured  in  Fi  smnmer  tests 
although  the  differences  in  favor  of  the  crosses  were  much  lees  marked. 

The  summer  experiment  in  1909  was  conducted  with  Fi,  Ft,  and  Fs  seedlings. 
The  Ft  and  Fs  seedlings  showed  practically  the  same  increase  in  yield  over  the 
parent  forms,  whereas  the  yield  of  Fs  seedlings  was  nearly  identical  with  the 
Uvingston  Stone  parent  The  experiment  in  1910  was  continued  to  the  fourth 
generation  of  seedlings.  The  Fi  seedlings  gave  the  highest  yield,  the  Fs  seedlings 
the  next  highest,  whereas  the  Fs  and  F«  seedlings  both  gave  yields  considerably 
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lower  tiban  the  Livingston  Stone  parent  In  all  casee  the  yield  of  the  standard 
parent  was  much  greater  than  that  of  the  dwarf  parent 

In  the  light  of  this  and  similar  InTestigatlons  here  reviewed,  the  anthor  ccxi- 
eludes  that  the  increase  in  vigor  and  size  produced  by  crossing  is  undoubtedly 
due  either  to  the  heterozygous  condition,  which  stimulates  the  growth  of  either 
the  size  or  the  number  of  cells,  or  to  a  combination  of  two  or  more  size-increas- 
ing characters,  such  as  thick  internodee  and  long  intemodes,  which  dominate 
over  characters  of  decreasing  dimensions.  All  of  the  crosses  gave  consistent 
gains  in  favor  of  the  yield  of  Fi  seedlings.  The  yields  from  the  Ft  and  F» 
seedlings  appear  to  have  fallen  off  In  direct  ratio  to  the  decrease  in  the  number 
of  heterozygous  plant&  When,  however,  a  homozygous  condition  for  all  the 
plants  in  a  strain  has  been  obtained,  the  average  yield  of  the  plant  should 
remain  constant  from  year  to  year,  varying  only  with  the  external  factors. 
The  author  further  concludes  that  the  results  as  a  whole  warrant  the  production 
of  Fi  generation  tomato  seed,  not  only  by  the  growers  but  by  all  seedsmen  who 
wish  to  furnish  the  best  grade  of  seed  to  the  buyers. 

Grossing  tomatoes  to  increase  the  yield,  F.  H.  Hall  (New  York  State  8ta. 
Bui.  S46t  popular  ed.,  pp,  8). — A  popular  edition  of  the  above. 

Preliminary  report  on  tomato  culture,  L.  L.  Oobbstt  {Virginia  Trtiek  8ta, 
Bui,  8,  pp,  151-ni,  fiffs.  5), — ^This  comprises  popular  directions  for  growing 
tomatoes  in  eastern  Virginia.  Onsideration  is  given  to  propagation,  including 
the  use  of  the  hotbed  and  cold  frame;  hardening;  soil  and  preparation;  plant- 
ing; spraying;  diseases  and  Insects;  types  of  fruit;  harvesting  and  packing; 
marketing;  and  canning.  Results  are  also  given  of  varieties  tested  at  the 
station  showing  the  character  of  growth,  form  and  color  of  fruit,  date  ot 
first  ripening,  duration  of  picking  period,  and  number  and  weight  of  fruit 

[Phenological  notes:  Blooming  dates  for  Iowa  plants,  1011],  Ghablotte  M. 
Kino  et  al.  (Trans,  Iowa  Hort.  fifoc.,  46  {1911),  pp,  200-^11), —A  continuation 
of  previous  reports  (E.  S.  R.,  26,  j).  237).  The  records  for  1911  are  given 
by  a  number  of  observers  from  different  parts  of  the  State  showing  the  dates 
of  first  blooming  of  trees,  shrubs,  and  flowering  plants. 

The  avoidance  and  prevention  of  frost  in  the  fruit  belts  of  Nevada,  J.  E. 
Ghitbch  and  S.  P.  Febousson  (Nevada  8ta.  Bui.  79,  pp.  58,  pla.  16). — ^Part  1 
of  this  bulletin,  which  deals  with  the  prevention  of  frost,  describes  in  detail 
heating-  experiments  conducted  by  the  station  In  8  orchards  during  the  spring 
season  of  1911,  and  discusses  methods  of  preventing  frost  by  the  use  of  wind- 
breaks and  orchard  heaters.  A  brief  account  is  given  of  frost  phenomena 
and  general  weather  changes,  together  with  a  discussion  of  the  methods  of 
forecasting  frost,  including  descriptions  with  Illustrations  of  the  necessary 
apparatus    Estimates  are  also  given  on  the  cost  of  orchard  heating. 

The  second  part  of  the  bulletin  deals  with  the  avoidance  of  frost  A  series 
of  temperature  measurements  taken  in  1910  are  given  to  show  the  value  of 
higher  ground  as  a  natural  site  for  orchards.  A  temperature  survey  of  the 
agricultural  land  of  the  State  has  been  inaugurated  with  the  view  of  determin- 
ing large  areas  suitable  for  fruit  raising  under  all  forms  of  economic  frost 
prevention  and  also  to  delimit  thermal  belts  In  these  areas  Into  (1)  belts  where 
frost  does  no  material  damage  to  fruit  crops;  (2)  belts  whwe  frost  can  be 
successfully  combated  at  reasonable  expense;  and  (3)  belts  where  frost  is 
so  severe  as  to  make  fruit  raising  unprofitable.  A  progress  report  is  given 
of  this  work,  which  during  the  past  season  Included  the  establishment  of 
5  different  stations  in  the  Truckee  Meadows  and  located  at  different  altitudes. 
The  temperature  records  secured  at  these  stations  are  given  and  discussed. 
They  indicate  a  nreponderance  of  low  temperatures  at  the  lower  stations. 
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A  preliminary  temperature  surrey  of  the  State  covering  the  years  1901- 
1911  and  hased  upon  the  climatologlcal  records  of  the  U.  S.  Weather  Bureau 
was  also  made.  Descriptions  are  given  of  the  thermal  stations  in  Nevada  with 
mean  temperature  observations  during  the  above  period,  together  with  similar 
data  for  Utah  and  Colorado.  A  bibliography  on  orchard  heating,  together  with 
suggestions  on  tree  planting  by  A.  A.  Heller,  is  appended. 

The  authors  conclude  that  orchards  in  Nevada  can  be  protected,  even  during 
a  season  when  the  temperature  falls  as  low  as  22''  F.  and  frosts  occur  per- 
sisteotly,  at  an  expense  varying  from  73  to  95  cts.  per  tree.  Windbreaks 
consisting  of  the  Russian  oleaster,  lopped  poplars  or  willows,  and  Lombardy 
p(9lar8  are  recommended  as  a  material  aid  in  economic  and  effective  orchard 
heating.  The  windbreaks  are  essential  to  success  wherever  the  wind  is  strong. 
From  the  temperature  data  already  secured  it  is  concluded  that  many  sections 
in  Nevada  contain  areas  that  can  be  adapted  by  orchard  heating  to  the  raising 
of  fruit    The  Moapa  Valley  is  practically  frostless. 

Varieties  of  fruits  raised  in  Oklahoma,  N.  O.  Booth  and  D.  C.  Moobino 
{Oklahofna  8ta.  Bui,  95,  pp.  9-48). — ^A  descriptive  list  is  given  of  the  varieties 
of  apples,  crabapples,  pears,  quinces,  peaches,  plums,  cherries,  grapes,  black- 
berries, dewberries,  loganberry,  raspberries,  strawberries,  and  gooseberries, 
which  have  been  tested  by  growers  in  Oklahoma.  The  number  of  growers  who 
have  been  successful  and  those  who  nave  been  unsuccessful  with  each  variety 
are  indicated. 

How  to  make  old  orchards  profitable,  F.  A.  Bates  i  Boston,  1912,  pp.  123, 
fiffs,  IS). — A  popular  treatise  on  orchard  renovation. 

The  apple  orchard  from  planting  to  bearing  a^re,  A.  L.  Dact  ( West  Virginia 
8ta.  Bui.  1S6,  pp.  161-206,  figs.  2S). — ^A  popular  bulletin  discussing  the  various 
operations  involved  in  planting  an  apple  orchard  and  in  its  subsequent  care 
np  to  the  bearing  age. 

The  profitable  management  of  the  small  apple  orchara  on  the  general  farm, 
M.  C  BuBBTTT  (U.  S.  Depi.  Agr.,  Farmers*  Bui.  491.  pp.  22,  figs.  8).— This 
bulletin  deals  specifically  with  the  renovation  of  old  apple  orchards.  After 
classii^ying  the  orchards  it  will  not  pay  to  renovate,  the  details  are  given  for 
pruning,  fertilizing,  cultivating,  and  spraying  neglected  orchards,  including  a 
discussion  of  the  cost  and  profits  from  renovated  orchards.  Important  refer- 
ences to  the  subject  of  orchard  renovation  are  noted. 

The  more  important  insect  and  fungus  enemies  of  the  fruit  and  foliage  of 
the  apple,  A.  Jj,  Quaiktancb  and  W.  M.  Scott  ( U.  8.  Depi.  Agr.,  Farmers'  Bui. 
W,  pp.  48,  figs.  21). — ^This  publication,  which  is  based  upon  the  results  of  the 
Department's  investigations  during  the  past  several  years,  describes  the  more 
Important  insect  and  fungus  enemies  of  the  fruit  and  foliage  of  the  apple, 
together  with  the  most  economical  methods  of  combating  them. 

The  cherry  orchard  as  a  commercial  -venture,  G.  B.  Healy  {Trans.  Iowa 
Hon.  Hoc.,  46  (1911),  pp.  256-259). — Some  data  are  given  on  the  cost  of  growing 
cherries  on  a  commercial  scale. 

A  supposed  case  of  parthenogenesiB  amoncr  olives,  G.  Campbell  (Nuovo 
Oior.  Bot.  Hal.,  n.  ser.,  19  (1912),  No.  1,  pp.  86^9,  pis.  2).— The  author  reports 
a  case  of  supposed  parthaiogenesis  observed  in  an  olive  grove  where  abortion 
of  the  female  flowers  occurred  quite  frequently. 

Strawberry  notes  for  1910,  1911,  W.  J.  Gbeen,  J.  H.  Goubley,  and  P. 
Thateb  (Ohio  8ta.  Bui.  236^  pp.  211-2S9,  figs.  5$).— This  bulletin  contains  notes 
on  the  condition  and  character  of  strawberry  varieties  tested  at  the  Ohio  Sta- 
tion during  the  seasons  1910  and  1911.  Many  of  the  varieties  are  illustrated, 
lists  are  given  of  promising  varieties  for  market,  dessert,  and  canning,  and  for 
high  yield  and  long-season  fruiting. 
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A  test  of  a  number  of  autumn  fruiting  varieties  indicates  that  the  smallneas 
of  the  fruit  renders  these  varieties  of  little  commercial  importance,  although 
they  are  worthy  of  consideration  in  the  home  garden. 

In  a  test  of  hill  culture  versus  the  matted  row  system,  the  hill  grown  berries 
averaged  11  days  earlier  for  the  first  piclcing  and  7  days  earlier  for  the  last 
picldng.    The  quality  was  unaffected  by  the  method  of  culture. 

Strawberry  coltore,  G.  Mabtelli  (La  ColHvazione  deUe  Fragole.  Catania, 
1912,  pp,  61,  flga,  11) » — A  popular  treatise  on  the  history,  botany,  culture,  and 
uses  of  the  strawberry. 

The  cherimoya  In  California,  with  notes  on  some  other  anonaceous  fruits, 
F.  W.  POPENOE  {Pomona  Col,  Jour.  Econ.  Bot.,  2  {1912),  No.  2,  pp.  277^00,  ftg9. 
16). — ^The  cherimoya  {Anona  cherimolia)  is  here  described  with  reference  to 
its  botany,  origin,  common  names^  climatic  requirements,  propagation,  culture, 
diseases,  Insect  pests,  season,  shipping  qualities,  nature  and  extent  of  seedling 
variation,  and  varieties,  together  with  information  relative  to  the  present  status 
of  its  culture  in  California.  Other  species  of  Anona  fruited  in  Califomia,  as 
well  as  all  of  the  anonaceous  fruits  introduced  there,  are  also  described. 

Feijoa  sellowiana,  its  history,  culture,  and  varieties,  F.  W.  Poperoe 
(Pomona  Col.  Jour.  Boon.  BoU  ^  U912),  No.  1,  pp.  217-^42,  figs.  15).— The 
Feijoa,  a  comparatively  new  fruiting  shrub  from  South  America  which  gives 
promise  of  thriving  throughout  the  warm  sections  of  the  United  States,  is  here 
discussed  relative  to  its  history,  botany,  introduction  and  trial  in  various  parts 
of  Europe  and  North  America,  methods  of  propagation,  climatic  requirements, 
culture,  season,  the  fruit  and  its  U8es»  keeping  and  shipping  qualities,  diseases 
and  insect  pests,  and  variation  and  varieties. 

Wild  fruits  which  ought  to  be  cultivated,  G.  E.  Bessbt  {Nebr.  Hort^  2 
(1912),  No.  4,  pp.  1,  6-8).— The  author  discusses  somewhat  in  detail  a  number 
of  wild  fruits  of  Nebraska  which  are  considered  worthy  of  cultivation. 

The  palms  indigenous  to  Cuba,  I,  O.  Beogabi  {Pomona  Col.  Jour.  Boon.  BoU^ 
2  {1912),  No.  2,  pp.  25S-276,  fl08.  !(?).— This  is  a  contribution  to  the  knowledge 
of  the  palm  flora  of  Cuba.  The  present  part  contains  a  conspectus  of  the  geiera 
and  conspectuses  of  the  Oreodoxa,  Pseudophoeniz,  and  Gaussia. 

[Cacao  manurial  plats  in  Dominical,  H.  A.  Tempant  {Imp.  Dept.  Agr.  West 
Indies,  Rpts.  Bot.  8ta.  Dominica,  1910-11,  pp.  22-52).— This  is  a  progress  report 
on  the  fertilizer  and  mulching  experiments  being  conducted  with  cacao  at  the 
Dominica  Botanic  Station,  including  the  results  of  fertilizer  experiments  con- 
ducted in  several  country  districts.  The  results  as  a  whole  confirm  those  pre- 
viously noted  (E.  S.  R.,  24,  p.  545). 

Spices,  H.  N.  Ridley  {London,  1912,  pp.  IX+JH9,  figs.  15). —A  handbook  of 
information  relative  to  the  history,  cultural  requirements,  exploitation,  and  uses 
of  the  following  spices  and  condiments:  Vanilla,  nutmegs  and  mace,  cloves, 
pimento  or  allspice,  cinnamon,  cassia  bark,  massoy  bark,  black  peppers,  long 
pepper,  grains  of  paradise,  cardamoms,  capsicums  or  chllies,  coriander,  dill, 
cumin,  ginger,  turmeric,  zedoary,  galangal,  and  calamus  root 

Everblooming  roses,  Geobgia  T.  Dbennan  {Neto  York,  1912,  pp.  XII+260, 
pis.  1€).^A  popular  work  treating  of  the  culture,  habits,  characteristics,  care, 
nativity,  and  parentage  of  roses,  with  authentic  guides  to  the  selection  of  ever- 
blooming  varieties. 

Preparation  and  use  of  the  concentrated  lime-sulphur  spray,  J.  P.  Stewabt 
(Pennsylvania  8ta.  Bui.  115,  pp.  S-2S,  figs.  5).— This  bulletin,  which  replaces 
Bulletin  00  (K  S.  R.,  23,  p.  206)  of  the  same  series,  brings  the  results  and 
recommendations  relative  to  the  preparation  and  use  of  concentrated  lime- 
sulphur  spray  up  to  date. 
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On  the  occurrence  of  arsenate  of  lead  in  the  wine,  lees,  and  seeds  obtained 
in  vineyards  treated  with  arsenate  of  lead,  P.  Cables  and  L.  Babthe  {BtU. 
Boe,  CMm,  France^  4-  ser.,  11  {1912),  No.  8,  pp.  41S-417). — ^Analyses  of  wines 
taken  from  Tines  sprayed  with  an  excess  of  arsenate  of  lead  showed  only  slight 
traces  of  arsenic  and  of  lead.  No  arsenic  or  lead  were  found  in  wines  obtained 
from  Tines  normally  treated.  Larger  amounts  of  arsenic  and  of  lead  were  found 
In  the  lees  of  grapes  receiTing  arsenical  sprays,  howeTer,  and  the  authors  con- 
clude that  where  the  wines  contain  an  undue  proportion  of  lees  a  certain  amount 
of  the  arsenic  and  the  lead  will  occur  in  the  wine.  The  danger  of  poisoning 
from  this  cause,  howeTer,  is  not  considered  serious. 

FOBESTET. 

Second-growth  hardwoods  in  Connecticut;  E.  H.  Fbothinoham  (17.  8.  Dept. 
Agr.,  Forest  8erv.  Bui.  96,  pp.  70,  ph.  6,  flffs.  S). — ^This  comprises  the  results  of 
a  study  conducted  cooperatiTely  by  the  Forest  SerTice  and  the  Ck)nnecticut  State 
Station  to  determine  the  rate  of  growth  of  second-growth  hardwoods  in  Con- 
necticut, the  Tslue  of  the  standing  timber  for  different  uses,  and  the  method 
of  management  to  secure  the  maximum  yield  of  most  Taluable  material  in  the 
shortest  time. 

Part  1  deals  with  the  present  forest  conditions  in  Connecticut,  including  a 
description  of  the  second-growth  types.  Part  2  discusses  methods  of  selling 
timber,  market  Talues  and  usee  of  natlTe  forest  products,  logging  costs,  and 
Talne  of  standing  timber  for 'different  uses.  In  part  3  the  factors  which  in- 
flaence  the  yield  of  eroi-aged  hardwood  stands  are  discussed.  General  yield 
tables,  together  with  yield  tables  for  cordwood,  lumber,  ties,  and  poles  are 
giTen  with  directions  for  their  use.  Growth  tables  for  STerage  eren-aged 
hardwood  stands  are  also  included.  In  part  4  the  management  of  hardwood 
stands  is  discussed  under  the  general  headings  of  choice  of  species,  factors 
influencing  rotation,  thinnings,  final  cutting  and  reproduction,  protection,  and 
financial  returns.  A  number  of  TOlume  tables,  together  with  tables  showing  the 
yield  of  indlTldual  oak  and  oak-chestnut  stands  are  appended. 

The  testing  of  pine  seeds,  Haack  (Ztschr,  Forsi  u.  Jagdw.,  H  (1912),  2fos.  4, 
pp.  19^-222,  figs.  7;  5,  pp.  '278-^07,  pi.  1). — In  continuation  of  preTious  In- 
Testigations  (E.  S.  B.,  21,  p.  441),  extenslTe  experiments  were  conducted  in 
1910  and  1911  to  study  the  influence  of  IndlTldual  germination  factors,  such  as 
the  time  of  the  year  when  tests  are  made,  moisture,  heat,  light,  and  chemical 
treatment  of  seed,  as  well  as  to  determine  the  practical  application  of  the  ratio 
between  the  germinatlTe  energy  of  a  seed  sample  and  the  number  of  seedlings 
produced  therefrom  in  determining  the  market  Talue  of  the  sample.  The  ex- 
periments are  described  in  detail,  together  with  a  discussion  of  their  applica- 
tion and  Talue  as  compared  with  methods  generally  used  in  testing  pine  seeds. 

The  author  found  that  tests  of  pine,  and  spruce  seeds  as  well,  may  be  con- 
ducted at  any  time  of  the  year,  proTiding  conditions  foTorable  to  germination, 
such  as  moisture,  heat,  and  light  can  be  proTided  for. 

Although  germination  at  low  temperatures  was  found  to  begin  later  and  to 
spread  out  OTer  a  longer  period  than  at  high  temperatures,  the  relation  between 
germination  temperature  and  the  germination  duration  is  such  that  the  product 
of  the  time  period  and  the  number  of  seedlings  is  practicaHy  the  same  whether 
the  tests  are  conducted  at  high  or  low  temperatures.  Varying  high  temperatures 
hsTO  a  stimulating  effect  on  the  germination  of  pine  seed  but  not  on  spruce 
seed.  This  effect  is  somewhat  similar  to  the  effect  of  light  exposure  but  not 
BO  powerful  as  the  latter  effect.  A  constant  temperature  of  25"^  C.  is  recom- 
mended for  seed  testing  stations. 
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All  parts  of  a  spectrum  acted  favorably  on  the  germination  of  pine  seed,  the 
long  undulating  rays  being  most  beneflclal  and  the  short  blue  rays  less  beneficiaL 
Spruce  seed  was  acted  on  favorably  only  by  the  red  and  yellow  light  and  may 
be  directly  injured  by  the  blue  light 

In  making  seed  tests  it  is  sufficient  to  germinate  the  seed  under  light  condi- 
tions for  a  period  of  from  8  to  10  hours  dally.  The  best  degree  of  light  is  one 
in  which  reading  can  be  easily  done.  There  was  no  Important  difference  be- 
tween the  Influence  of  daylight  and  of  artificial  light  Daylight  tests  should 
preferably  be  conducted  in  rooms  facing  the  north,  where  they  will  not  be  ex- 
posed to  the  direct  sunlight 

Other  conditions  being  equal  the  germination  process  of  different  seed  sam- 
ples may  be  traced  in  a  curve,  the  latter  course  of  which  can  be  readily  traced 
by  accurately  recording  the  course  of  the  curve  during  the  first  few  days  after 
germination.  For  practical  purposes  a  12-day  observation  of  tests  conducted 
at  25''  is  considered  sufficient 

Experimental  rubber  cultivation,  J.  B.  Habbison  {Rpt,  Dept,  8oi.  and  Agr. 
Brit  Quiana,  1910-lU  PP-  S-IS), — ^A  progress  report  on  cultural  and  tapping 
experimoits  with  indigenous  and  imported  varieties  of  rubber  yielding  plants 
during  the  year  1910-11  is  presented. 

The  rubber  industry,  edited  by  J.  Tobbey  and  A.  S.  Mandbbs  (London 
li>912]j  pp.  470,  figs,  51).— This  is  the  official  report  of  the  proceedings  of  the 
International  Rubber  Ck)ngress,  London,  1911. 

In  addition  to  the  matters  relating  to  the  organization  and  the  functions  of 
the  congress  the  following  papers  were  presented:  Rubber  in  Uganda,  by  B. 
Fyffe  (pp.  45-58) ;  The  Production  of  Rubber  in  Madagascar,  by  the  colonial 
government  of  Madagascar  (pp.  59-68) ;  Lecture  on  the  West  Indies,  by  F.  A. 
Stockdale  (pp.  69-72) ;  The  West  African  Varieties  of  Latez  and  Raw  Rubber, 
by  M.  C.  Hugot  (w-  73-80)  ;  Rubber  Plantations  in  Fr«ich  Cochin  China,  by 
A.  Cremazy  (pp.  81-86) ;  Rubber  Trees  and  Wild  Rubber  Reserves  of  the 
Amazon,  by  J.  Huber  (pp.  87-98) ;  The  Rubber  Industry  in  Peru,  by  E.  Castre 
(pp.  99-194) ;  The  Rubber  Problem  in  French  Western  Africa,  by  A.  Chevalier 
(pp.  105-119)  ;  Notes  on  the  Planting  and  Production  of  Rubber  in  Ceylon,  by 
K.  Bamber  (pp.  129-131) ;  The  Need  of  Organization  in  the  Supply  of  Literature 
and  Labor  for  Rubber  and  Other  Planters,  by  H.  H.  Smith  (pp.  135-141) ; 
Official  Measures  against  Adulteration  of  Wild  Rubber,  by  G.  van  den  Kerkhove 
(pp.  142-148) ;  The  Maintenance  of  Health  in  Rubber  Planting  Districts,  by 
W.  C.  Brown  (pp.  149-159) ;  The  Para  (Hevea)  India  Rubber  Tree  in  the  Bast, 
by  H.  A.  Wickham  (pp.  163-168) ;  The  Manuring  of  Rubber  Trees,  by  B.  Lierke 
(pp.  169-179) ;  Some  Diseases  of  Hevea  hrasUiensis,  by  J.  Mitchell  (pp.  180- 
189) ;  Tapping  Experiments  on  JT.  hraHliensis,  by  W.  R.  Tromp  de  Haas  (pp. 
199-196) ;  African  Rubber  Vines:  Their  Cultivation  and  Working,  by  E.  de 
Wlldeman  (pp.  197-209) ;  Notes  on  the  Cultivation  of  Para  Rubber,  by  W.  Fox 
(pp.  210-215) ;  Some  of  the  Constituents  of  Parthenium  argentatum  (Gray), 
The  Shrub  from  which  Comes  the  So-Called  **  Guayule  Rubber,"  by  P.  Alexander 
(pp.  216-222) ;  On  the  Physical  Constitution  of  Caoutchouc-Bearing  Latices  and 
the  Relation  of  the  So-Called  "  Coagulation  "  thereto,  by  H.  C.  T.  Gardner  (pp 
225-230) ;  The  OntrifugalizaUon  of  Rubber  Latex,  by  H.  S.  Smith  (pp.  231- 
233) ;  The  Discovery  of  the  Para  Reagent,  by  W.  Pahl  (pp.  234-242) ;  Viscosity 
of  Hevea  Latex  at  Various  Dilutions,  by  Miss  A.  T.  Borrowman  (pp.  243-247) ; 
Some  Remarks  on  the  Preservation  of  Rubber  and  on  the  Preparation  of  Plan- 
tation Rubber,  by  W.  Esch  (pp.  248-259) ;  The  Viscosity  of  Rubber  and  its 
Solutions,  by  P.  Schidrowltz  and  A.  H.  Gtoldsbrough  (pp.  260-264) ;  Raw  Rubber 
Testing,  by  C.  Beadle  and  H.  P.  Stevens  (pp.  265-284) ;  India  Rubber  Research, 
by  F.  Frank  (pp.  301-305) ;  Theory  of  Vulcanization,  by  W.  Hinrichsen  (pp. 
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30^^10) ;  The  Adaptation  of  Dlffer^it  Baw  Rubbers  for  Manufacturing  Pur- 
pofles,  by  J.  Jaques  (pp.  311-317) ;  The  Technical  XJse  of  Plantation  Rubber 
and  the  Ck)ndition8  whidi,  in  the  Production  of  Baw  Rubber,  are  of  Importance 
for  its  Technical  Application,  with  Special  Reference  to  Kickxia  (Funtumla) 
and  Manihot  Rubber,  by  F.  Frank  (pp.  317-326) ;  The  Extensibility  of  Vulcan- 
ized Rubber,  by  O.  Gh^evean  and  F.  Helm  (pp.  827-836) ;  The  Oxidation  of  Sul- 
phur by  Nitric  Acid,  by  H.  E.  Potts  (pp.  836-^848) ;  Impact-Tensile  Tests  on 
Rubber  and  a  Comparison  with  Tensile  and  Hysteresis  Tests,  by  G.  Beadle  and 
H.  P.  Stevoui  (pp.  844-350) ;  Mechanical  Tests  for  Rubber,  byK.  Memmler 
(pp.  851--373) ;  The  World's  Trade  in  Raw  Rubber,  by  E.  Hecht  (pp.  877-380) ; 
and  Factors  Aifecting  the  Valuation  of  Rubber  Shares^  by  W.  Tinnock  (pp. 
381-^89). 

Method  and  tables  for  the  determination  of  the  volume  and  value  accretion 
in  standing  trees,  E.  Aitdebsson  (Skogsvdrdsfor.  TidaJcr.,  1912,  Fackafd.,  No,  i, 
pp.  20-S2,  figs.  3), — ^The  derivation  and  use  of  tables  for  the  determination  of 
Tolnme  and  value  accretion  are  here  described. 

State  aiforestation  in  New  Zealand,  W.  G.  Kbrsikgton  {New  Zeal.  Off.  Year- 
hook^  1911,  pp.  815-824)' — ^The  author  calls  attention  to  the  need  of  afforesta- 
tion In  New  Zealand  and  describes  the  work  which  the  govenun^it  has  been 
doing  along  this  line  in  recent  years. 

The  Beliblat  sand  barrens  in  southern  Hungary,  E.  von  Ajtat  {Oaterr. 
Vriljachr.  Foratw,,  n,  aer.,  SO  {1912),  No.  i,  pp.  ^5-tftf).— A  historical  and  de- 
scriptive account  of  afforestation  and  sand  dune  reclamation  in  the  above 
named  region. 

A  review  of  the  results  of  the  Saxony  state  forest  administration  for  the 
year  1910,  Vogel  {Tharand.  Foratl.  Jahrb.,  68  {1912),  No.  2,  pp.  i-J5-157).— A 
statistical  and  financial  statement  of  the  work  and  results  of  the  forest  admin- 
istration for  1910. 

Annual  report  on  the  forest  administration  in  AJmer-Merwara  for 
1910-11,  HiTKAM  Ghand  (Ann.  Rpt.  Forest  Admin.  Ajmer-Menoara,  1910-1 1, 
pp.  SO). — ^The  annual  report  on  the  constitution  and  management  of  the  state 
forests  of  AJmer-Merwara,  including  a  financial  statement  for  the  year.  Im- 
portant data  relative  to  areas,  miscellaneous  forest  operaticms,  expenditures, 
revenues,  etc.,  are  appended  in  tabular  form. 

Progress  report  of  forest  administration  in  the  Punjab  for  the  year 
1910-11,  C.  P.  FiBHEB  {Rpt.  Forest  Admin.  Punjab,  1910-11,  pp.  S+20+LI).^ 
A  report  similar  to  the  above  relative  to  the  administration  of  state  forests  in 
Punjab. 

ATiwwiti  report  of  the  forest  administration  for  the  year  1910-11  {Pfianeer, 
8  {1912),  Beiheft  1,  pp.  42,  pis.  6). — This  comprises  the  annual  report  on  the 
constitution,  management,  and  exploitation  of  the  forests  in  the  various  dis- 
tricts of  German  East  Africa.  The  important  data  are  appended  in  tabular 
form. 

DISEASES  OF  PLANTS. 

Notes  on  new  or  little-known  plant  diseases  in  Korth  America  for  1910, 
F.  D.  Heald  {Phytopathology,  2  {1912),  No.  1,  pp.  5-^2).— A  critical  review  is 
given  of  literature  relating  to  various  plant  diseases  reported  in  1910. 

Two  dangerous  imported  plant  diseases,  P.  Spauldino  and  Bthsl  G.  Fisld 
iU.  S.  Dept.  Agr.,  Farmers*  Bui.  489,  pp.  29,  figs.  S). — ^Popular  descriptions  are 
given  of  the  white  pine  blister  rust  due  to  PeridemU/am  strobi  and  the  potato 
black  wart  caused  by  Chrysophlyctis  endobiotica.  Both  of  these  diseases  have 
been  introduced  from  Europe,  the  first  in  the  importation  of  young  pine  seed- 
lings and  the  second  by  the  importation  of  potatoea    Thus  far  the  potato  dls^ 
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ease  has  been  reported  In  North  America  Qply  from  Newfoundland.  Attention  is 
called  to  the  desirability  of  a  quarantine  as  a  means  for  preventing  the  further 
introduction  and  establishment  of  these  diseases. 

A  review  of  literature  relatincr  to  diseases  of  sugar  beets  and  potatoes, 
A.  Stift  (Centbl,  Bakt.  [etc],  2.  Aht,  S3  (1912),  No.  11-19,  pp.  -M7-^96).— This 
is  a  critical  review  of  some  of  the  more  important  literature  relating  to  the 
diseases  of  sugar  beets  and  potatoes  and  their  control. 

The  control  of  the  loose  smuts  of  barley  and  wheat,  K.  Stobmeb  ei  al. 
{Deut.  Landic.  Presse,  S8  {1911),  Nos,  88,  pp.  1005, 1006;  89,  p.  1017).— A  study 
has  been  made  of  different  methods  of  seed  treatmoit  for  the  prevention  of  the 
loose  smuts  of  barley  and  wheat,  especial  attention  being  given  the  modified  hot- 
water  method.  The  relation  of  temperature  and  duration  of  the  preliminary 
soaking  of  the  seed  grain  to  the  water  content  of  the  seed  was  investigated* 
and  also  the  maximum,  minimum,  and  optimum  temperatures  for  the  germina- 
tion of  the  smut  spores  and  the  development  of  the  mycelium. 

It  was  found  that  the  spores  germinate  at  temperatures  between  5  and  35"*  GL 
and  that  the  mycelium  begins  to  grow  at  temperatures  Just  below  6^  and  growth 
ceases  at  34*".  The  maximum  water  content  of  the  grain,  about  32  per  cent, 
was  attained  in  preliminary  treatments  of  12  hours'  soaking  at  6°  or  4  hours 
at  30°.   The  relation  of  this  temperature  to  water  content  is  discussed  at  length. 

As  practical  methods  for  seed  treatment,  based  on  the  observations  of  the 
authors,  they  recommend  (1)  soaking  barley  for  12  hours  at  35**  and  wheat  at 
40"^,  and  (2)  a  preliminary  soaking  for  4  hours  at  from  25  to  35''  for  barley 
and  wheat,  after  which  the  seed  is  dipped  for  10  minutes  in  water  heated  to 
50  to  52*  for  barley  and  52  to  53*  for  wheat  In  place  of  hot  water,  hot  air 
for  i  hour  may  be  substituted  without  drying  the  grain,  50  to  52""  being  main- 
tained for  barley  and  52  to  53*  for  wheat.  Where  large  amounts  of  seed  are  to 
be  treated,  forms  of  hot-air  apparatus  coupled  with  drying  may  be  used,  the 
temperature  in  the  latter  case  falling  to  40*. 

Grain  smuts  and  their  control,  O.  Bboz  {MonaUh.  La/ndw.,  i  (1911),  No.  10, 
pp.  289-^93,  flgs.  4;  5  (1912),  No.  ^  pp.  17,  i8).— After  giving  a  brief  discussion 
of  the  various  grain  smuts,  the  author  recommends  three  methods  of  treatment 
for  infected  seeds  as  follows : 

Copper  sulphate  solution  of  0.5  per  cent  strength  is  used  to  steep  the  grain, 
vigorously  stirring  the  mass  meanwhila  In  the  same  way  formaldehyde  may 
be  used,  being  made  up  to  1  or  2  per  c^it  strength  by  adding  to  100  liters  of 
water  250  or  500  gm.  of  the  40  per  cent  commercial  solution  (formalin).  The 
Jensen  hot  water  treatment  is  preferred  to  the  hot  air  treatment,  and  is, said 
to  destroy  the  mycelium  which  is  claimed  to  arise  from  spore  infection  of  the 
seed  during  its  development  in  the  parent  flower.  In  the  application  of  this 
treatment  the  grain,  enclosed  in  very  loose  sacks,  is  steeped  in  water  at  20*  G. 
for  12  hours,  then  each  sack  is  agitated  for  1  minute  in  a  vat  at  46*  and 
lastly  for  10  minutes  in  a  vessel  at  50*  to  52*  in  case  of  wheat  or  at  from  48*  to 
50*  in  case  of  barley  (higher  temperatures  will  affect  germination),  and  at  once 
cooled  in  cold  water  and  thoroughly  dried.  It  is  rcommended  that  the  seed  be 
planted  soon  after  treatment. 

The  leaf  spot  of  oats,  B.  Tackb  (Mitt.  Devt.  LandiO.  <}e8elU,  26.  (1911),  No.  3, 
pp.  26-28;  aha.  in  CentU.  Bakt.  [etc.],  2.  AM.,  31  (1911),  No.  11-15,  p.  321).— 
The  author  regards  the  so-called  dry  spot  of  oats,  as  well  as  somewhat  similar 
troubles  with  other  cultivated  plants,  as  the  result  of  nutritive  disturbances 
due  to  overliming.  The  remedy  indicated  is  the  employment  of  fertiliaers 
relatively  low  in  lime. 

Flower  infection  with  cotton  boll  rots,  O.  W.  Bdoebton  (Phytopathology,  2 
(1912),  No.  1,  pp.  23-27,  pi.  1;  abs.  in  No.  2,  p.  98).— /The  studies  of  Barre 
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(B.  &  R.,  22,  p.  648)  relating  to  flower  infection  by  the  fungus  causing  cotton 
anthracnose  led  the  author  to  investigate  the  subject  at  some  length.  He  claims 
that  infection  of  cotton  bolls  following  flower  inoculation  can  take  place  in  ^ther 
of  two  ways.  The  systmn  may  grow  saprophytically  upon  the  dead  flower  parts 
and  finally  grow  through  and  into  the  boll,  or  it  may  cause  the  disease  by  grow- 
ing down  through  the  pistil  into  the  boll.  The  anthracnose  probably  follows 
both  methods,  while  the  cotton  bacterium  (Bacterium  tnalvacearvm)  infects  the 
bolls  through  the  first  method. 

The  author  carried  on  a  large  number  of  inoculations  in  which  he  injected 
organisms  suspended  in  water  into  the  flowers,  and  determined  the  infection. 
More  than  half  of  the  diseased  boUs  were  attacked  at  the  tip,  while  the  per- 
centage of  infection  along  the  lines  of  dehiscence  was  small.  When  the  bolls 
are  small  they  are  readily  infected  with  anthracnose,  though,  so  far  as  the 
otieenrations  of  the  author  go,  no  one  part  of  the  boll  is  more  susceptible  than 
another.  It  is  evident  that  the  bolls  may  be  infected  through  the  flowers,  but 
the  author  claims  that  this  is  not  the  usual  method  of  infection. 

Sderotiiiia  panada  n.  sp.  the  cause  of  a  root  rot  of  ginseng,  W.  H.  Rankin 
(PhutopatlMlogy,  2  (1912),  No,  U  PP.  2S-^1,  pi.  I,  fig.  i).— While  investigating 
the  diseases  of  ginseng  in  1909,  the  author  became  interested  in  the  disease 
commonly  known  as  black  rot  (E.  8.  R.,  22,  p.  246).  Subsequent  investigations 
showed  a  rather  widespread  infection,  and  specimens  were  collecte4  and  kept 
in  a  culture  chamber  at  ordinary  room  temperature,  but  no  growth  followed. 

In  1910  a  further  study  was  made  and  the  perfect  stage  of  the  fungus  dis- 
covered. This  differed  from  the  species  of  Sclerotinia  already  described. 
Primary  infection  of  the  roots  seemed  to  occur  at  no  regular  place,  as  they 
were  found  to  start  either  at  the  crowns  or  in  smaller  roots. 

Oontrol  measures  have  not  been  d^Uiitely  determined,  but  the  eradication  of 
affected  roots  and  soil  sterilization  with  formaldehyde  or  steam  are  rec- 
ommended. 

A  technical  description  of  the  fungus,  fif.  panads  n.  efp.,  is  given. 

Infection  experiments  with  potato  fungi,  H.  W.  Wollenwebeb  and  O 
ScHLUVBEBOEB  (Mitt.  K.  Biol.  Afist.  Land.  u.  Fontao.,  1911,  No,  11,  pp.  15-17; 
abs.  in  CentU.  Bakt.  [etch  2.  Abt,  32  (1912),  No.  6-12,  p.  5i5).— The  authors 
infected  tubers  with  spores  of  VerticUliunu  alhoatrum,  Fuaarium  aoUrni,  F. 
cceruleum,  F.  orthoceraa,  F.  suhulatum,  and  F.  discolor  by  means  of  the  Pravaz 
^ray. 

It  was  found  that  the  spores  of  F.  cwruleum  and  F.  aolami  germinated  in 
part  and  caused  in  isolated  cases,  a  slight  rotting  which  did  not  extend  to  the 
whole  tuber  in  any  case.  The  other  infections  gave  negative  results.  No 
decisive  results  were  obtained  by  infection  of  stems  and  roots  with  the  spores 
of  the  fungi  named. 

The  natural  distribution  of  Fusaria  on  the  potato  plant,  H.  W.  Wollen- 
webeb (Mitt.  K.  Biol.  Anat.  Land  u.  Foratw.,  1911,  No.  11,  pp.  20-2S;  abs.  i» 
CeniU.  Bakt.  [etc.^,  2.  Alt.,  S2  (1912),  No.  6-12,  p.  326).-^he  author  states, 
as  the  result  of  his  investigations,  that  Fusarium  suhulatum  and  F.  dimerum 
are  the  most  common  forms,  attacking  all  organs  of  the  host  plant  The  former 
is  said  to  be  almost  omnivorous.  It  is  found  late  in  August  in  the  stems  which 
remain  green,  as  is  true  also  of  Verticillium  alboatnim.  Those  which  occur 
most  commonly  on  the  tubers  are  F.  solani,  F.  martU,  F.  ooBruleum,  and  F. 
discolor  sulphureum. 

Leaf  roll  of  potatoes,  O.  Affel  and  O.  Schlitmbebgeb  (Mitt.  K.  Biol.  Anst. 
Land  u.  Forstw.,  1911,  No.  11,  pp.  lS-15;  ah$.  in  Centbl.  Bakt.  [etc.],  2.  Abt., 
92  (1912),  No.  6-12,  pp.  S21,  S22).— The  authors  investigated  the  statem^t 
that  enlargement  of  the  mother  tuber  is  a  characteristic  of  potato  plants 
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affected  with  leaf  roll.  It  was  found  that  such  eulargem^it  took  place  also  in 
case  of  potatoes  not  so  affected,  lasting  for  about  the  first  4  weeics  after  planting. 

Successive  crops  from  planting  affected  tubers  were  found  to  diminish  both 
in  number  and  size  of  tubers  produced  until  in  from  4  to  7  years  the  results 
became  practically  nil.  A  few  escaped  from  this  decline  and  showed  a  tendoicy 
toward  normal  products,  which  tendency  is  to  be  more  fully  tested.  See  alsN> 
previous  notes  (E.  S.  R.,  21,  p.  243;  22,  p.  347). 

Bacterial  rot  of  potato,  O.  Appel  (Mitt,  K,  Biol,  Anst,  Land  u,  Foratw.,  X91I, 
No,  11,  pp.  12,  IS;  aba.  M  Oenthl,  Bakt.  [etc.],  Z,  AhU,  S2  (1912),  No,  6-12, 
p,  319). — It  is  stated  that  a  soft  rot  of  potato  tubers  is  caused  by  Bacterium 
aamthochlorum,  also  that  this  organism  causes  a  blacldeg  disease  of  Vioia 
faha  and  a  stem  rot  of  Lupinua  manus.  The  author  was  not  able  to  breed  from 
B.  fiuorescena,  which  at  35*"  O.  takes  on  pathogenic  characters,  a  race  cor- 
responding to  B-  aanthocMorum^ 

Investigations  with  potato  scab,  A.  Bebithabd  (Deut,  Landio,  Presae,  $8 
(1911),  No.  27,  p.  S20;  aba.  in  CentU.  Bakt,  [etc^,  2,  Aht„  $1  (1911),  No.  11-15, 
pp.  399,  J^OO). — Continuing  previous  investigations  (E.  S.  B.,  25,  p.  245),  the 
author  compared  results  from  the  use  of  sulphur  alone  with  those  from  its  use 
in  connection  with  lime.    The  all-sulphur  treatment  seemed  the  more  effective. 

The  results  obtained  from  planting  seed  potatoes  affected  with  scab  seem  to 
forbid  such  use  of  infected  tubers,  while  sound  seed  tubers  in  infected  wM 
showed  only  sporadic  infection. 

Bice  blight,  J.  L.  Hewitt  (Arkanaaa  Bta,  But,  110,  pp,  W-459).^A  form  of 
rice  blight  characterized  by  the  appearance  of  blighted  heads  at  the  time  the 
grain  is  ripening  is  described. 

Various  theories  have  be«i  proposed  as  to  the  cause  of  this  trouble.  The 
author  has  investigated  a  number  of  them  and  has  arrived  at  the  conclusion 
that  It  is  due  to  some  soil  condition,  probably  an  organic  disturbance,  and  that 
whatever  it  is  that  causes  the  disease  the  plant  suffers  through  injury  to  the 
root  system. 

An  investigation  of  a  number  of  plants  from  badly  infected  and  slightly  in- 
fected portions  of  the  field  and  from  a  field  which  contained  no  blight  showed 
that  the  roots  were  injured  in  proportion  to  the  amount  of  blight  The  blight 
api>ears  to  be  associated  with  decaying  plant  debris  in  the  soil,  and  the  author 
proposes  this  as  a  working  hypothesis  to  be  further  investigated. 

For  preventing  the  disease,  the  rotation  of  crops  so  as  to  have  rice  follow 
some  crop  that  will  leave  the  land  free  from  decaying  debris,  plowing  late  in 
the  fall,  the  burning  of  stubble,  and  such  other  means  as  are  feasible  to  comi^ete 
the  normal  decay  or  removal  of  all  straw,  weeds,  and  trash  are  suggested. 

The  beet  nematode,  L.  Fulmbk  (Monatah,  Land/w,,  4  (1911),  No,  9,  pp. 
268-275,  figa,  8;  aha.  in  CentU,  Bakt,  [etc.],  2.  Abt.,  32  (1912),  No.  6-12,  p. 
3H). — ^This  parasite  was  studied  chiefly  in  its  relation  to  the  sugar  beet  Its 
life  history  is  discussed,  also  direct  and  Indirect  methods  of  combating  its 
ravages,  which  also  extend  to  several  other  cultivated  planta  The  develop- 
ment period  is  said  to  d^>end  largely  upon  temperature. 

Recommendations  are  made  as  to  economical  means  for  control  of  the  dis- 
ease, mainly  along  the  following  lines:  (1)  Rotation  of  crops  so  that  no  two 
which  are  favorable  to  the  pest  shall  be  planted  within  4  years,  (2)  care- 
ful adaptation  of  fertilizers  to  soils,  (3)  shallower  plowing,  (4)  avoidance  of 
carrying  infection  by  feet  or  tools,  (5)  removal  of  harboring  weeds,  and  (6) 
the  Ktihn  device  of  trap  planta 

Further  notes  on  the  sooty  mold  of  tobacco,  E.  Irglese  (Bol,  Tec,  Coltiv. 
Tahacchi  [Hcafati],  10  (1911),  No.  5,  pp.  255-267;  aha.  in  Intemat,  Inat.  Agr, 
lUome^,  BvX.  Bur.  Agr.  Intel,  and  Plant  Diaeaaea,  3  (1912),  No.  1,  pp.  308, 
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509). — ^In  contixmation  of  the  author's  investigations  on  the  soo^y  mold  of 
tobacco  (B.  S.  B.,  25,  p.  455),  a  study  was  made  of  the  effect  of  temperature 
on  the  formati<Hi  of  honeydew  on  the  plants.  Strong  healthy  plants  about 
one-third  grown  were  subjected  to  low  and  high  temperatures  by  watering 
with  hot  and  cold  water,  by  placing  ice  around  the  plants^  by  injecting  steam 
under  bell  Jars,  etc 

Aside  from  the  temporary  disturbance  to  the  nutrition  and  transpiration  of 
the  plants,  no  injurious  effect  was  noted,  and  it  is  concluded  that  sudden 
ineqnalitleB  of  temperature  have  no  direct  relation  to  the  secretion  of  honeydew. 

Some  means  for  the  control  of  Tfaielavia  on  tobacco,  Aielli-Donnakumma 
(Bol.  Tec  ColtiP.  Tahacchi  iSoafati],  10  {1911),  No.  5,  pp.  277-281;  ab$.  In 
liUemat.  Jnst.  Agr,  [Borne],  Bui.  Bur,  Agr,  Intel,  and  Plant  Diseases,  3  {1912), 
No.  i,  pp.  SIO,  Sll). — ^In  experiments  in  the  hybridization  of  tobacco  it  has 
been  found  that  some  crosses  between  the  varieties  locally  known  as  Ken- 
tucky and  Italia  are  quite  resistant  to  attacks  of  T.  hasioola.  One  form, 
called  type  B,  is  not  only  of  excellent  character  as  to  growth,  productivity, 
and  quality,  but  out  of  66  plantations  containing  more  than  320,000  plants, 
none  was  attacked  by  the  fungus. 

Diseases  of  cabbage  and  related  crops  and  their  control,  L.  L.  Haateb  ( U.  8. 
Dept.  Agr.^  Farmers^  But.  iSS,  pp.  S2,  figs.  7). — ^Popular  descriptions  are  given 
of  a  number  of  the  more  important  diseases  of  cabbage  and  other  cruciferous 
plants,  with  directions  for  their  control.  The  diseases  described  are  club 
root,  nematode  root  knot,  black  rot,  wilt,  blackleg,  soft  rot,  malnutrition,  downy 
mildew,  white  rust,  spot  disease  of  cauliflower,  leaf  blight,  powdery  mildew  and 
damping  off. 

Tomato  leaf  rust  {Bd.  Agr.  and  Fisheries  [London^,  Leaflet  262,  1912,  pp.  S, 
fig.  i).->A  description  is  given  of  the  leaf  rust  of  tomatoes  due  to  Clados- 
porium  fulvum,  which,  it  is  said.  Is  becoming  a  serious  pest  in  parts  of  Europe. 
Spraying,  if  attempted,  should  be  begun  early  so  as  to  protect  the  plants,  and 
when  the  plants  are  young  half-strength  Bordeaux  mixture  may  be  employed. 
When  the  plants  are  in  flower  and  young  fruit  present,  the  use  of  a  solution 
of  potassium  sulphid  is  recommended. 

The  enzymatic  activity  of  some  fruit  fungi,  D.  Bbubchi  {Atti.  B,  Accad. 
lAncei  Bend.  01.  8cL  Fis.^  Mat.  e  Nat.,  5.  ser.,  21  {1912),  I,  Nos.  S,  pp.  225^30; 
4,  pp.  298-304). -^Atter  a  brief  account  of  observations  made  by  others  in 
this  connection,  the  author  reports  his  own  studies  with  Fusarium  niveum, 
F.  lycopersid,  and  MonUia  dnerea,  in  substance  as  follows : 

The  toxic  activity  of  the  3  fungi  studied  upon  the  cells  of  such  fruits  as 
are  attacked  by  them,  as  the  pliun,  tomato,  etc.,  is  not  proportional  to  the 
acidity  of  the  fungus  extract  employed,  and  this  toxicity  is  decreased  by 
heating.  None  of  these  8  fungi  iMroduces  an  enzym  capable  of  attacking 
cellulose,  but  F.  niveum  and  M.  dnerea  secrete  a  pectinase  which,  by  dis- 
solving the  middle  part  of  the  cell  wall  of  fruits,  produces  rapid  jmaceratlon. 
It  is  doubtful  if  this  ability  is  shared  by  F.  lycopersici.  Each  of  these  3  fungi 
appears  to  develop  an  enzym  capable  of  breaking  up  nitrogen  compounds  Into 
proteids  and  nonproteids. 

Onmmosis,  F.  A.  Wolt  (Plant  World,  15  {1912),  No.  3,  pp.  tfO-^fi).— The 
anthor  reviews  the  various  theories  that  have  been  advanced  to  explain  the 
phenomenon  of  gummosis,  which  is  conspicuous  in  species  of  Prunus  and 
Citrn&  He  claims  that  until  the  immediate  cause  of  gummosis  is  demon- 
strated, it  is  reasonable  to  believe  that  enzyms  play  a  very  important  rOle. 

Apple  tree  anthracnose,  H.  S.  Jackson  {Oregon  8ta.  Giro.  17,  pp.  4), — ^The 
apple  tree  anthracnose  due  to  Otbosporium  maUcortiois  is  described.  This  is 
one  of  the  most  serious  fungus  diseases  of  the  apple  in  Or^on.    It  causes 
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caukers  on  the  trunk  and  branches,  the  Infection  usually  taking  place  in  the 
fall  of  the  year  after  the  early  rains.  In  addition  to  the  cankers  on  the  tree 
the  fungus  is  sometimes  found  upon  the  fruit 

For  the  control  of  the  disease  the  author  recommends  treatment  based  on 
orchard  experiments  which  proved  successful  in  reducing  the  amount  of  dis- 
ease. The  treatment  consists  of  spraying  with  Bordeaux  mixture,  ushig  a 
4 : 4 :  6Q  solution,  in  the  fall  before  the  beginning  of  the  rains,  to  be  followed  as 
soon  as  the  fruit  is  picked  by  an  additional  spraying  of  a  6 : 6 :  50  Bordeaux 
mixture.  It  is  believed  that  under  ordinary  conditions  this  treatment  would  be 
sufficient  for  controlling  the  disease,  but  where  the  fungus  is  very  prevaleit, 
an  additional  spraying  should  be  given  the  trees,  b^inning  somewhat  earlier 
in  the  season.  Where  practical  the  cankers  should  be  cut  out  before  fully 
formed  during  the  winter  or  early  spring. 

The  raspberry  cane  blight  and  how  to  control  it,  P.  J.  0*Gaba  {Off.  Path, 
and  Ent.  Rogue  River  Valley,  Bah  4,  1911,  pp.  8). — ^The  author  gives  a  descrip- 
tion of  the  raspberry  cane  blight  caused  by  ConioHvyrium  fucJcelii.  This  fungus 
attacks  all  the  cultivated  species  belonging  to  the  genus  Rubus,  and  has  also 
been  observed  on  the  wild  species,  as  well  as  on  roses  and  apples.  The  dis- 
ease shows  marked  virulence  with  the  black  cap  varieties  of  raspberries,  and 
the  Cuthbert,  which  is  a  red  raspberry,  suffers  to  a  considerable  extent  The 
varieties  Lucretla  and  Primus  of  the  dewberry  are  also  badly  injured. 

The  parasitism  of  the  fungus  has  been  demonstrated  by  inoculation  exp^- 
ments.  For  its  control  the  author  recommends  the  cutting  out  and  removal  of 
all  Infected  canes,  which  should  be  burned,  and  after  the  field  has  be&i  thor- 
oughly cleaned,  spraying  in  the  fall  before  the  rains  begin  with  a  rather  strong 
Bordeaux  mixture.  An  additional  spraying  should  be  given  in  the  spring, 
about  3  applications  being  made  before  the  blossoms  appear.  If  roses  are 
growing  nearby  they  should  also  be  given  attention. 

Bemedy  for  court  nou6  (Rev,  Sci.  [Paris],  SO  il91fi),  /,  No.  U,  p.  ^10).— In 
a  brief  note  it  is  stated  that  Bertrand  has  found  that  the  application  of  either 
sodium  chlorid,  or  sulphate  or  phosphate  of  ammonia,  to  grapevines  at  the 
rate  of  150  gm.  per  liter,  following  the  method  adopted  for  the  treatment  of 
chlorosis  with  iron  sulphate,  has  given  good  results  in  combating  the  court 
nou6,  which  is  characterized  by  the  extreme  shortening  of  the  intemodes  of 
grapevines.  The  use  of  Thomas  slag  as  a  fertilizer,  applied  at  the  rate  of  250 
gm.  per  plant,  has  also  given  encouraging  results. 

Combating  leaf  spot  of  grape  (PseudopeBiza  traeheiphila),  A.  Bbkt- 
S0HNBH)EB  (Wiener  Landw.  Ztg,,  61  (1911),  No.  5,  p.  iS;  aba.  in  CentU.  Bakt. 
[etc.],  2.  Abt.,  SI  (1911),  No.  11-15,  pp.  402,  4(>5).— Experiments  were  instituted 
by  the  author  in  order  to  test  the  hyj)othesis  that  this  fungus  lives  through  the 
winter  in  the  veins  of  the  fallen  leaves,  forms  spores  on  these  leaves  during  the 
winter,  and  infects  the  young  leaves  by  means  of  these  in  the  spring.  Removal 
of  the  dead  leaves  seemed  to  make  no  difference  in  the  spring  infection.  The 
author  suggests  that  the  fungus  may  winter  in  the  vessels  of  the  shoots.  The 
use  of  sprays  (1  per  cent  Bordeaux  mixture,  1  to  2  per  coit  Gucusa,  and  1  to 
2  per  cent  Tenax)  seemed  to  give  equally  beneficial  results  whether  applied  to 
the  upper  or  the  lower  surface  of  the  leaves. 

The  mildew  fungi  and  protection  therefrom,  O.  Bboz  (MonaUh.  Landw.,  t 
(1911),  No.  S,  pp.  71-78,  figs.  6;  ahs.  in  GentU.  Bakt.  [etcl,  2.  AM.,  SI  (1911), 
No.  11-15,  p.  40S). — ^This  is  a  somewhat  popularized  discussion  of  the  so-called 
true;  mildew  fungi  (Erysiphese)  in  connection  with  suggestions  for  their  con- 
trol, the  main  reliance  being  placed  on'  sulphur  applied  to  the  green  foliage. 
Bordeaux  mixture  is  recommended  as  a  wash  for  trees  and  vines  in  2  per  cent 
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Strength  before  leaf  fall  and  5  per  cent  in  February  or  March  before  the  young 
leaves  appear. 

Experiments  on  the  prevention  of  olive  bactertosis,  6.  Bellini  {Coltivatore^ 
57  {1911),  No,  52,  pp.  491-433;  aha.  4n  Intemat.  Inst  Agr.  [Rome],  Bui.  Bur. 
Agr.  Intel,  and  Plant  Diseases,  S  (1912),  No.  i,  p.  Sll). — ^The  author  descrtbes 
the  results  of  experiments  carried  on  in  Tuscany  on  the  prevention  of  the  spread 
of  the  olive  bacterlosis,  ^ue  to  BadUus  olea. 

In  April,  1910,  a  hailstorm  severely  injured  a  large  olive  plantation.  The  small 
branches  which  had  been  injured  by  hall  were  cut  from  the  trees,  after  which  the 
limbs  and  trunk  of  the  tree  received  a  strong  application  of  iron  sulphate,  con- 
sisting of  iron  sulphate  15  kg.,  lime  15  kg.,  and  water  100  liters.  At  the  same 
time  the  trees  were  sprayed  with  a  dilute  Bordeaux  mixture  composed  of  0.8  kg. 
of  copper  sulphate,  0.8  kg.  lime,  and  100  liters  of  water.  The  bacterial  tumors 
were  cut  out  wherever  observed  and  the  cut  surfaces  treated  with  the  mixture 
composed  of  iron  sulphate  and  lime. 

At  the  dose  of  1911  no  evidence  of  bacterlosis  was  to  be  se^i  on  any  of  the 
trees.  The  growth  during  the  summer  had  been  exc^tionally  vigorous,  and 
the  prospect  for  a  large  yield  the  next  year  was  considered  quite  promising. 

OlflBoeporlose  of  the  Japanese  persimmon,  S.  Ito  (Bot.  Mag.  [Tokyo"^,  BS 
{1911),  No.  296,  pp.  197-201,  figs.  2;  ahs.  in  Intemat.  Inst,  Agr.  [Rome],  Bui. 
Bwr.  Agr.  InteL  and  Plant  Diseases,  S  (1912),  No.  1,  p.  521).— In  1910  the 
author  collected  and  examined  a  nuhiber  of  specimens  of  diseased  fruit  of  the 
Japanese  persimmon  {Diospyros  kaki).  The  present  study  was  undertaken  to 
determine  the  cause  of  this  disease,  which  sometimes  occasions  considerable 
loas.    Badly  afFected  trees  are  known  not  to  produce  fruit  for  8  years. 

The  symptoms  of  the  disease  may  be  recognized  by  the  appearance  in  the 
middle  or  latter  part  of  July  of  small  spots  on  the  unripe  fruit  These  are 
black,  of  varying  sizes,  from  that  of  a  pin  head  to  from  1  to  2.5  cm.  in  diameter, 
circular  or  elliptical  in  outline,  and  frequently  bordered  by  a  yellowish  brown 
ring.  By  the  coalescence  \>f  a  number  of  these  apots  a  considerable  area  of  the 
fruit  may  become  involved.  The  affected  fruits  usually  fall  to  the  ground 
before  ripening,  and  decomposition  is  hastened  by  other  fungi.  The  fungus  is 
also  capable  of  attacking  fruits  in  storage. 

Inoculation  experiments  showed  that  the  fungus  can  be  readily  transferred 
to  ripe  apples  when  the  spores  are  inoculated  on  the  wounded  surface,  but 
the  reciprocal  infection  of  the  spores  of  Olomerella  rufomaoulans  on  green  per- 
8imnx>ns  always  gave  negative  results. 

The  fungus  causing  this  disease  is  believed  to  have  been  hitherto  undescribed, 
and  the  name  GUeosporium  kaki  n.  sp.  is  given  it 

The  eanse  of  mottled  leaf,  R.  B.  Snowden  {Fla.  Grower,  6  {1912),  No.  2,  pp. 
S,  i). — The  author  believes  that  he  has  traced  several  cases  of  malnutrition 
and  incipient  chlorosis  or  mottled  leaf  in  orange  and  lemon  trees  to  an  excessive 
proportion  of  magnesia  to  lime  in  the  soil.  Ash  analyses  of  leaves  from  healthy 
and  sick  lemon  trees  showed  that  in  the  leaves  from  the  sick  plants  the  per- 
centage of  potash  was  more  than  doubled  and  phosphoric  add  increased  by  11} 
times,  while  lime  was  reduced  about  50  per  cent 

An  examination  of  the  soil  about  thrifty  and  diseased  plants  indicated  that 
the  magnesia-Ume  ratio  for  oranges  should  not  tsll  below  1  part  of  magnesia  to 
2  of  lime.  For  lemons  the  ratio  of  1 : 0.84  was  suffident  to  maintain  good  color 
In  the  foliaga    Below  that  figure  the  leaves  became  mottled  or  decidedly  yellow. 

The  bud  rot  of  the  coconut  in  Ceylon,  N.  Patouillabd  (Jour.  Agr.  Trop.,  11 
(1911),  No.  124,  PP'  315,  316;  abs.  in.  Intemat,  Inst.  Agr.  [Rom^],  Bui  Bur. 
Agr.  JnM.  and  Plant  Diseases,  3  {1912),  No.  1,  pp.  319,  52)0).— The  author 
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quotes  from  a  letter  calling  attention  to  tbe  extreme  Benaitlveness  of  the  coco- 
nut palm  in  Oeylon  to  Injury  to  its  leaves.  It  is  said  that  the  slightest  prick 
or  scratch  to  the  trader  part  of  the  plant  may  start  the  disease.  At  first  a 
brownish  mark  appears  aroond  the  wound,  and  this  gradoally  spreads  until  it 
reaches  the  center  of  the  bud«  where  all  the  young  leaves  are  destroyed. 

There  seems  to  be  a  connecti<m  between  the  appearance  of  the  monsoon  and 
the  bud  rot  At  this  time  the  rains  and  storms  accompanied  by  the  wind  not 
only  cause  a  rapid  Increase  in  the  sap,  but  also  result  in  much  injury  to  the 
leaves,  oft^i  breaking  them  oif  at  the  base.  It  is  tliought  that  these  accidental 
injuries  form  one  of  the  principal  means  of  entrance  of  the  organisms  which 
cause  the  disease. 

Attrition  is  directed  to  the  apparent  resistance  to  injury  of  the  coccmut  palm 
of  the  West  Indies,  where  the  leaves  are  often  cut  without  evidence  of  the  oc- 
currence of  the  disease. 

A  new  disease  of  lily  of  the  valley,  J.  PoLms  {Riv.  Patol.  Veg.,  5  {1911), 
No.  10,  pp.  145-147;  ab8.  in  Iniemat.  Inst  Agr.  {Rome^,  Bvl.  Bur.  Agr.  ItUeL 
and  Plant  Diseases,  3  {1912),  No.  2,  p.  566). — The  author  describes  a  disease 
of  Oonvallana  majaUs  in  the  botanic  gardens  of  Pa  via,  the  plants  being  attacked 
by  Botryiis  vulgaris.  The  fungus  caused  much  injury  to  the  vegetative  parts 
of  the  plant  and  reduced  the  number  of  flowers  to  a  considerable  extent  Inocu- 
lation experiments  demonstrated  the  parasitism  of  the  fungus,  as  has  been 
shown  by  other  investigators. 

Loranthus  sphaBrocarpus  parasitic  on  2>rac«na»  F.  Abbns  {Cenfbl.  Bakt. 
[etc],  2.  Abt.,  $2  (1912),  No.  20-25,  pip.  56Jh5d7,  pi.  1,  figs.  6).— This  is  a  de- 
tailed study  of  host  and  parasite  in  their  anatomical  and  physiological  relations^ 

The  mycoplasm  theory,  J.  Ebiksson  {Biol.  CenthL,  SO  {1910),  No.  1,  pp. 
618-623).— This  is  a  brief  account  of  previous  studies  on  the  subject  by  the 
author  and  some  others  (E.  S.  R.,  26,  p.  846). 

Notes  on  some  western  Uredine»  which  attack  forest  trees,  G.  G.  Hesmscock 
{Mycologia,  4  {1912),  No.  8,  pp.  I4I-W;  «&«.  *»  Phytopathology,  2  {1912). 
No.  1,  p.  ^7). — ^An  account  is  given  of  a  number  of  species  of  Peridermium 
which  attack  conifers,  especially  in  the  Western  United  States.  Among  them 
are  P.  filamentosum,  P.  pseudo-halsameum,  P.  harknessU,  and  P.  mantanum. 
In  addition  descriptions  are  given  of  Uredo  {Melampsora)  bigelowii,  the 
scidial  form  of  which  occurs  on  larches,  the  other  stages  b^lng  very  prevalent 
on  willows  in  the  West  and  Southwest  The  presence  of  U.  (if.)  tnedusw,  a 
fungus  common  on  poplar,  is  also  noted. 

The  chestnut  bark  disease,  N.  J.  GiDDiiros  {West  Virginia  Sta.  Bui.  137,  pp. 
209-225,  figs.  12). — ^The  blight  or  bark  disease  of  chestnut  due  to  Diaporthe 
parasitica  is  described.  The  history  of  the  disease,  description  of  its  attack  on 
chestnut  trees,  and  its  distribution  throughout  the  United  States  are  indicated, 
together  with  such  measures  as  have  been  adopted  by  the  U.  S.  Department  of 
Agriculture  and  the  Pennsylvania  Chestnut  Tree  Blight  Ck>mmission  for  its 
control.  The  author  states  that  the  disease  has  been  reported  from  3  rather 
widely  separated  localities  in  West  Virginia,  and  recommendations  are  made  to 
prevent  its  establishm^it  and  spread. 

The  progress  of  the  fight  against  the  chestnut  blight  {Forest  Leaves,  IS 
{1911),  No.  6,  pp.  88,  89,  figs.  6).^An  account  is  given  of  the  work  of  the  Penn- 
sylvania Chestnut  Tree  Blight  Commission  during  1911  in  locating  the  ^read 
of  the  chestnut  blight  in  the  Stata  The  commission  is  carrying  on  laboratory 
work,  determhiing  the  life  history  of  the  fungus.  It  is  stated  that  the  only 
practical  method  of  destroying  the  spores  is  felling  the  trees  and  burning  the 
bark  and  brush.  As  part  of  the  State  is  badly  infected,  the  commission  Is 
recommending  the  cutting  and  utilization  of  the  timber  as  rapidly  as  possible. 
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The  wintering  and  combating  of  the  oak  mildew,  F.  W.  Nboeb  {Tharand. 
Forstl.  Jahrb.,  62  (1911),  No.  i,  pp.  i-^,  figs.  S). — Investigations  are  reported 
wliich  indicate  tbat  the  conidia  of  the  oak  mildew  do  not  withstand  the  winter, 
bat  that  the  fungus  is  carried  oyer  by  means  of  mycelium  in  the  buds.  For 
the  control  of  the  mildew  in  nurseries  and  elsewhere  1  or  2  sprayings  with 
Hme-sniphur  are  recommended,  tlie  number  of  applications  to  be  determined 
by  the  viruleice  of  the  attack. 

Preliminary  notes  on  three  rots  of  Juniper,  G.  G.  Hedgcock  and  W.  H.  Lono 
{MyccHogia,  4  (1912),  No.  5,  pp.  109-lH,  pU.  2;  a&«.  in  Phytopathology,  2 
{1912),  No.  i,  p.  48). — ^The  authors  give  descriptions  of  the  gross  and  micro- 
chemical  characters  of  3  heart  rots  of  Junipers,  also  the  distribution  and  damage 
done  by  each,  and  technical  descriptions  of  the  sporophores.  The  rots  dis- 
cussed are  the  white  rot  of  JurUperut  iArgMana,  due  to  Fomes  juniperinus; 
yellow  rot  of  J.  monosperma,  J.  utahensiSf  and  J.  sabinoidea,  caused  by  F.  earlei; 
and  the  stringy  brown  rot  of  /.  saUnoldea,  J.  monosperma,  and  /.  utah>en8i8, 
caused  by  F.  te^aims. 

The  nature  of  witchcp'  brooms  on  Pinus  sylvestris,  F.  Zach  and  K.  yon 
Tdbeut  (Natunc.  Ztschr,  Font  «.  Londio.,  10  (1912),  No.  i,  pp.  61-S4,  fig.  1). — 
A  discussion  is  given  on  the  nature  and  causes  of  witches*  brooms  occurring  on 
the  above  and  other  species  of  pine. 

The  bUster  rust  of  white  pine,  A.  D.  Sklbt  {Ohio  Nat.,  11  {1911),  No., 4, 
pp.  285,  286;  aba.  in  Centbl.  Bakt,  [etc.},  2.  Abt.,  32  (1912),  No.  6-12,  p.  SSS).— 
This  disease,  known  to  have  been  found  recently  in  two  or  three  places  In  the 
United  States,  is  thought  by  the  author  to  have  come  from  Germany  with 
seedUngs  bought  there.  The  blister  rust  has  long  been  notable  In  that  country 
on  account  of  its  preference  for  American  white  pine.  The  fungus  {Perider- 
nUum  atrobi)  is  stated  to  be  one  stage  of  the  rust  of  currants  and  gooseberries 
{Cronartium  ribioola). 

A  disease  of  eucalyptus,  R.  Avibna-SaooA  {Bol.  Agr.  [Sdo  Paulo],  12.  aer,, 
1911,  No.  7,  pp.  474-482,  fig.  i).~The  author  describes  a  disease  of  eucalyptus 
due  to  some  species  of  Eryslphacee,  and  gives  briefly  the  results  of  experiments 
for  its  control.  The  disease  is  most  prevalent  upon  seedlings  in  the  nursery, 
and  spraying  with  potassium  sulphate  solution  or  the  use  of  sulphur  is  recom- 
mended. In  case  of  the  presence  of  another  disease,  which  is  thought  to  be 
due  to  Peronospora,  the  addition  of  8  per  cent  powdered  copper  sulphate  to  the 
sulphur  is  advised. 

A  new  paint-destrosrlng  fongns,  G.  Masses  {Boy.  Bot.  Oard.  Kew,  BuL  Miao. 
Inform.,  1911,  No.  8,  pp.  S25,  S26,  pi.  1). — ^The  author  describes  a  fungus  that 
flourishes  in  great  profusion  on  fresh  paint  in  hothouses,  its  development  being 
favored  by  a  high  temperature  and  constant  humidity.  It  has  also  been  ob- 
served occurring  on  paint  elsewhere 

About  a  month  or  two  after  a  hothouse  has  been  painted,  numerous  small 
pale  rose-colored  specks  appear.  These  increase  in  size  and  change  to  a  purple 
or  sometimes  dark  red  color.  Where  white  paint  has  been  used  the  coloring  is 
very  conspicuous.  When  the  fungus  appears  in  abundance  the  paint  is  ruined, 
in  one  Instance  a  loss  of  more  than  $1,000  In  a  number  of  greenhouses  being 
reported. 

The  presence  of  2  per  cent  carbolic  acid  In  paint  was  found  to  arrest  the 
development  of  the  fungtis,  and  hydrogaa  perozld  would  bleach  or  considerably 
reduce  the  red  color  without  injuring  the  paint. 

The  fungus,  which  is  believed  to  be  undescribed,  is  named  Phoma  pigment^- 
vara  n.  sp.,  and  a  technical  description  is  given. 

Bzperiments  with  lime  snlphnr  against  some  fungus  diseases,  L.  Sava- 
acAiro  (B.  8taz.  Bper.  Agrum.  e  Fruttiool.  Adreale,  Bol,  5, 1912,  pp.  6). — IStiLr 
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periinents  are  reported  in  which  lime-sulphur  solutions  were  used  to  control 
the  sooty  mold  on  olives  and  oranges  and  the  mildews  of  grapes,  peaches,  roses* 
oaks,  etc. 

The  results  show  that  lime-sulphur  16  efficient  in  controlling  powdery  mildewM. 
exceeding  in  that  respect  sulphur  as  ordinarily  applied.  For  the  sooty  mold 
the  results  were  less  definite,  although  the  solution  Iiad  value  as  an  insecticide 
against  the  scale  insects.    For  the  rose  rust  it  was  Inefflciait 

Notes  on  the  preparation  of  copper  fungicides,  Q.  Ghafpaz  (Prog.  Agr,  et 
Vit  {Ed.  VEst'Centre),  S3  (1912),  No.  12,  pp.  S5S-S60,  figs.  S). —Directions  are 
given  for  the  preparation  of  various  fungicides,  and  particular  attention  ia 
paid  to  what  are  believed  to  be  some  of  the  essential  facts  relative  to  securing 
the  most  beneficial  mixtures.  The  fungicides  described  are  Bordeaux  mixture. 
Burgundy  mixture,  Bordeaux  mixture  modified  by  the  addition  of  neutral 
copper  acetate,  and  fungicides  containing  soap,  resin,  oil,  etc. 

The  influence  of  tobacco  smoke  on  plants,  H.  Moliboh  (Anzeiger  K.  Akad, 
Wi88,  Wien,  Math.  Naturto.  KU,  1911,  No.  £,  pp.  20^2;  aha.  in  Centbl.  BakL 
[etch  2.  Abt.,  SI  {1911),  No.  11-15,  pp.  SSO,  531).— This  is  substantially  a 
summary  of  reports  already  noted  elsewhere  (E.  S.  R.,  26,  p.  230). 

ECONOMIC  ZOOLOGY— ENTOHOLOOY. 

Further  notes  on  the  fruit-eatiner  habits  of  the  sage  thrasher  in  tlie 
Yakima  Valley,  Washington,  C.  H.  Kennedy  {Ank,  29  (1912),  No.  2,  pp. 
224-226).— In  these  further  notes  (E.  S.  R.,  25,  p.  160),  the  author  states  that 
the  sage  thrasher  (Oreoaoopies  montanus)  did  not  appear  in  1911  in  numbers 
until  the  middle  of  August,  thus  was  too  late  to  attack  blackberries  and  rasp- 
berries. 

It  was  found  that  the  omission  of  summer  pruning  to  remove  the  extra 
foliage  effectually  protected  nearly  all  of  the  bunches  of  Campbell  Early 
grapes,  the  earliest  variety  to  ripen,  and  concentrated  the  damage  on  the  few 
that  were  exposed.  It  failed,  however,  to  save  the  Tokays  and  other  Vitis 
vinifera  varieties,  which  began  ripening  3  weeks  after  Campbell  Early.  In 
order  to  save  the  later  varieties  shooting  was  resorted  to.  "  The  small  number 
killed  and  the  speedy  and  complete  disappearance  of  the  species  seemed  to 
Indicate  that  they  are  very  local  in  their  individual  ranges,  and  that  these  were 
living  altogether  in  the  vineyard  during  their  depredations.'* 

The  results  of  examinations  made  of  12  stomachs  are  reported. 

"The  omission  of  summer  pruning  is  not  a  satisfactory  method  of  saving 
the  Campbell  Early  grapes  as  the  later  ripening  involves  a  loss  of  about  90 
per  cent  in  value."  The  sage  thrasher  must  be  killed,  and  it  is  thought  to  be 
justifiable  to  shoot  early  enough  to  save  the  Campbell  Early. 

The  English  sparrow  as  a  i>e8t,  N.  DEABdORN  (17.  8.  Dept.  Agr.,  Farmers* 
Bui.  49S,  pp.  24,  figs.  17). — ^This  bulletin,  designed  to  supersede  Farmers*  Bul- 
letin 383  (E.  S.  R.,  22,  p.  540),  describes  means  for  aiding  native  birds  against 
the  English  sparrow,  the  prevention  of  increase,  and  the  best  methods  of 
effecting  a  reduction  of  their  number.  Additional  directions  for  trapping  and 
illustrated  plans  for  the  construction  of  traps  are  included. 

Starling  (Stomus  vulgaris)  in  Chester  County,  Fa.,  T.  H.  Jackson  (Auk 
29  (1912),  No.  2,  pp.  24s,  244)'—^  Aocb;  of  30  or  more  individuals  is  reported 
to  have  been  observed  in  December  near  West  Chester. 

State  of  Washington  laws  relating  to  fish,  oysters,  and  game,  1011 
{Olympia,  Wash.:  State  Fish  and  Game  Dept.,  1911,  pp.  116). — ^The  laws  relating 
to  fish,  oysters,  and  game  are  compiled  and  indexed  in  this  handy  form. 
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Methods  in  insect  photography,  W.  G.  O'Kane  {Jour.  Econ.  Ent.,  5  (1912), 
No.  U  PP*  5^9,  pi.  1).— ^his  paper  considers  cameras  and  Ibises,  methods  of 
lighting,  posing  the  object,  plates  and  developer,  pr^Niratlon  for  printing,  and 
prints  for  half-tones. 

Some  recent  new  importations,  C.  L.  Mablatt  (Jow.  Econ.  Ent,  5  (1912), 
No»  It  pp.  75-77).— -Among  the  pests  reported  to  have  recently  been  introduced 
into  the  District  of  Columbia  are  the  spmce  aphid  (Lachnus  juniperi)  on  young 
spruce  trees  from  Holland;  a  peach  seed  weevil  (Anthonomus  druparium), 
which  is  already  a  very  serious  pest  in  Europe  from  Siberia ;  a  cecidomyiid,  re- 
lated to  the  Hessian  fly,  on  lotus  introduced  as  a  fodder  plant ;  the  mango  seed 
weevil  (Cryptorhynchus  mangifenB) ;  etc.  The  recently  established  pests  men- 
tUmed  include  the  European  red  tail  (DoBycMria  pudihunda)  in  New  Jersey; 
the  European  smaller  elm  bark  beetle  (BoolytuB  mulUstriatus)  in  Massachu- 
fietts;  the  apple  seed  chalcls  (Syntomaspis  druparum)  in  New  York;  Pulvinaria 
psidU,  Aleyrodes  hotcardii,  and  the  oriental  scale  pest  (Conchaspi8  angrwci), 
in  Florida,  etc. 

It  is  stated  that  the  investigations  conducted  by  the  Bureau  of  Entomology 
In  Pennsylvania  last  year  have  demonstrated  that  the  apple  seed  chalcis  has 
Biwead  in  destructive  numbers  into  orchards  in  that  State.  In  some  orchards 
at  least  one-third  of  the  crop  was  destroyed  by  it 

The  insect  enemies  of  trees  and  herbaceous  plants  in  TJroguay,  A.  Bottyat 
(Bev.  Asoc.  Rural  Uruguay,  40  (1911),  No.  9,  pp.  707-718,  flga.  5;  ahs.  in  Inter- 
nat.  Inst.  Agr.  [Rome],  Bui.  Bur.  Agr.  Intel,  and  Plant  Diseases,  2  (1911),  No. 
11-12,  p.  2612). — ^The  more  important  insects  are  here  considered,  including  their 
life  history,  damage  caused,  methods  of  treatment,  enemies,  etc. 

Some  apple  Insects  of  Connecticat,  6.  H.  Lambon  (Connecticut  Storrs  8ta. 
Bui.  71,  pp.  ilSS,  figs.  SS). — A  general  account  of  insects  and  methods  of  con- 
trol is  followed  by  a  brief  popular  account  of  the  more  common  insect  enemies 
of  the  apple  with  directions  for  combating  them. 

What  is  the  matter  with  the  elms  in  Illinoisf  S.  A.  Forbes  (Illinois  Sta. 
Bui.  154,  PP'  S-22,  figs.  10). — ^This  bulletin  calls  attention  to  a  fatal  affection 
of  the  Am^ican  white  elm,  "now  prevailing  over  a  large  part  of  southern 
IlUnois,  similar  to  and  apparently  identical  with  one  which  destroyed  many 
elms  in  the  central  pert  of  the  State  some  30  years  ago.  The  character,  extent, 
and  cause  of  this  destruction  are  such  as  to  make  it  plain  either  that  the  elm 
must  receive  much  more  intelligent  and  assiduous  care  and  treatment  than  it 
has  heretofore  had  in  this  State,  or  that  it  must  yield  its  place  to  some  tree  more 
hardy  under  conditions  which  it  has  itself  failed  to  support 

"  The  elm  disease  (if  such  it  may  be  called)  now  prevalent  is  first  noticed 
from  early  summer  to  autumn — ^the  leaves,  first  oh  the  terminal  twigs  and 
later  on  the  larger  branches,  ceasing  their  growth,  turning  brown,  and  finally 
falling.  This  loss  is  presently  followed  by  the  death  of  the  branches  them- 
selves, as  is  shown  the  following  spring  when  the  rest  of  the  tree  leaves  out 
Usually  the  higher  branches  are  first  affected,  but  the  whole  top  soon  seems  to 
blight  and  in  a  year  or  two  the  tree  is  dead.  Sometimes  this  process  is  greatly 
shortened,  and  scores  of  trees  may  perish  within  a  single  year  after  the  first 
effects  are  noticed ;  and  sometimes,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  greatly  lengthened, 
extending  through  5  or  6  years,  and,  in  mild  cases,  even  ending  in  recovery. 

"Although  there  may  be  no  d^nite  sign  of  insect  Injury  anywhere,  it  is  most 
commonly  the  case  that  a  thorough  search  of  the  trunk  and  larger  branches 
will  show  patches  of  dead  bark  under  which  there  are  2  or  more  kinds  of  bur- 
rowing insect  larva,  or  borers.  The  roots  of  these  trees  are  often  affected  some- 
what as  the  branches  are;  that  is,  the  smaller,  terminal,  so-called  feeding  roots 
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die  and  dry  up  progressively,  the  process  extending  to  the  larger  roots  and  the 
base  of  the  trunk."  It  is  stated  that  the  trees  are  not  affected  when  growing 
under  natural  woodland  conditions 

The  author  concludes  that  the  injury  is  caused  in  part  by  drought  and  un- 
natural conditions  of  the  tree,  resulting  in  starvation,  and  in  part  by  borers  in 
the  trunk,  attracted  by  the  unthrifty  state.  The  former  is  perhaps  the  primary 
trouble  in  most  cases.  He  considers  free  watering,  fertilizing,  and  mulching  of 
the  soil  to  be  necessary,  at  least  in  severe  drought  Care  should  be  taken  in 
trimming  trees  and  painting  cut  surfaces  to  prevent  infestation ;  the  use  of  vari- 
ous mixtures  as  repellents  to  borers  is  also  suggested. 

Brief  descriptions  are  given,  together  with  illustrations  and  the  life  histories, 
of  the  elm  borei  {aaperda  tridentata)  and  the  reddish  elm  snout  beetle  (Mag* 
dalis  armicolUa),  the  insects  chiefly  concerned. 

The  cotton  stainer  (Dyadercos  saturelliui),  W.  D.  Hunteb  ( U.  8.  Dept.  Agr.^ 
Bur,  Ent.  Circ.  H9,  pp.  5,  figs.  iB ).—/).  sutyrellus,  the  only  representative  of 
the  genus  which  occurs  in  the  United  States,  is  not  of  very  great  importance  on 
account  of  its  local  restriction,  but  in  Florida  it  is  undoubtedly  the  most  im- 
portant cotton  insect  at  the  pres^it  time.  Although  it  has  a  number  of  food 
plants,  the  only  ones  of  special  importance  aside  from  cotton  are  the  orange  and 
the  eggplant.  Among  the  wild  plants  upon  which  this  insect  feeds  are  Hibiscus 
sp.,  as  well  as  several  others  including  guava,  Spanish  cocklebur  ( Urena  lohata), 
and  nightshade  (Solanvm  nigrum). 

The  feasible  means  of  control  of  this  insect,  in  the  order  of  their  importance, 
are  as  follows:  "(1)  The  prevention  of  the  growth  of  the  weeds  upon  which  the 
cotton  stainer  breeds  In  great  numbers;  (2)  the  destruction,  by  means  of  kero- 
sene and  water,  of  the  colonies  of  young  bugs  as  soon  as  they  make  their  ap- 
pearance during  the  growing  season;  and  (3)  the  attracting  of  the  insects  to 
small  piles  of  cotton  seed  and  their  destruction  when  congr^ated  in  large 
numbers  by  means  of  hot  water  or  kerosene." 

Observations  on  the  life  history  of  Enchenopa  binotata,  I.  Matausch  (Jour. 
N.  F.  Ent.  Soc,  20  (1912),  No.  J,  pp.  58-67,  pis.  2).— Olds  is  an  aooount  of  the 
eggs,  larvie,  and  nymphal  forms  of  the  membracid  E.  binotata. 

Papers  on  AphididsB. — Studies  on  a  new  species  of  Tozoptera,  with  an 
analytical  key  to  the  genus  and  notes  im  rearing  methods,  W.  J.  Phillips 
and  J.  J.  Davis  (U.  8.  Dept.  Agr.,  Bur.  Ent.  Bui.  25,  pt.  i,  tech.  ser.,  pp.  IS^  pi.  1, 
figs.  9). — Toxoptera  muhlenhergiw,  here  described  as  new,  first  came  under  the 
authors'  attention  on  July  24, 1908,  at  which  time  it  was  collected  at  New  Paris, 
Ohio,  on  a  species  of  Muhlenbergia.  Later  in  the  month  it  was  found  at  Rich- 
mond, Ind.  The  species  is  closely  related  to  the  so-called  green  bug,  having  at 
first  been  mistaken  for  T.  granUnum. 

Technical  descriptions  of  its  stages  are  presented.  It  has  been  found  through- 
out northwestern  and  west-central  Ohio  and  through  east-central  and  northern 
Indiana,  and  probably  occurs  in  any  location  in  which  Muhlenbergia  fiourishes. 
**  Individuals  of  this  species  concentrate  on  the  tender  shoots  and  are  rarely 
found  on  the  tough  leaves  unless  the  plants  are  badly  infested.  They  congre- 
gate in  the  curled  central  growing  shoot  As  this  leaf  expands  and  unfolds, 
they  go  to  the  younger  curled  leaf  Just  b^ow  this.  When  in  great  numbers, 
they  cause  these  t^ider  shoots  to  wilt  and  turn  yellow.  Up  to  the  present  time 
Muhlenbergia  sp.  appears  to  be  the  normal  host,  though  this  aphis  often  goes 
to  blue  grass  (Poa  pratensis)  when  first  hatched,  since  the  young  sometimes 
appear  before  Muhlenbergia  has  started  growth.  Colonies  have  been  estab- 
lished on  wheat,  though  they  do  not  appear  to  thrive  very  well  on  it" 

Approximately  lOi  generations  per  year  are  indicated  by  the  investigations 
here  reported.    "The  period  between  birth  and  reproduction  varies  greatly. 
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being  longest  in  the  spring,  when  it  varies  from  15  to  22  days.  In  summer  the 
shortest  period  was  6  days,  varying  from  6  to  13  days.  In  the  fall  It  varies 
from  9  to  13  days.  The  average  period  throughout  the  season  for  the  13  indl- 
vidnals  of  the  series  of  first  bom  is  13.1  days. 

**  The  laigth  of  life,  like  the  period  between  birth  and  reproduction,  varies 
greatly.  During  the  spring,  when  lower  temperatures  prevail,  the  viviparous 
forms  will  live  from  30  to  63  days,  while  in  the  summer  they  live  from  16  to  20 
days,  and  in  the  fiill  over  30  days.  The  average  length  of  life  throughout  the 
season  for  the  13  viviparous  individuals  of  the  series  of  first  bom  is  28.9  days. 

"  The  sexes  make  their  appearance  about  the  first  week  in  October.  ...  A 
Tivlparons  female  may  produce  oviparous  and  viviparous  females  and  males  or 
she  may  produce  only  the  sexes.  Males  and  females  reach  maturity  in  from 
15  to  23  days.  The  female  will  not  oviposit  without  liaving  first  been  fertilized 
and  win  live,  under  these  conditions,  for  about  a  month,  her  abdomen  becoming 
greatly  distended  with  eggs.  .  .  .  When  ready  to  oviposit,  the  females  crawl 
down  into  the  leaf  sheath,  wlilch  is  usually  separated  from  the  plant  stem  for 
a  part  of  its  length  and  is  somewhat  curled,  and  deposit  their  eggs  in  this  curled 
portion.    The  senior  author  has  counted  as  many  as  200  eggs  in  such  a  position." 

A  description  of  rearing  methods  followed  is  appended. 

The  life  history  of  the  alder  blight  aphis,  T.  Pebgande  ( TJ,  8.  Dept.  Agr., 
Bur.  Ent.  Bui.  24,  tech.  ser.,  pp.  28,  figs.  12).— The  author's  long-continued 
observations  of  Pemphigus  acerifolii  Riley,  inhabiting  the  soft  or  silver  maple 
{Acer  dasycarpum),  and  of  P.  tesseUata  Fitch,  inhabiting  the  alders,  have  re- 
salted  in  furnishing  conclusive  proof  that  these  are  **  merely  forms  or  series  of 
one  and  the  same  species,  which  should  now  be  known  as  ProciphUus  tesaellata 
(Fitch)." 

"P.  acerifolii  issues  during  the  early  or  middle  part  of  April,  or  as  soon  as 
the  young  leaves  appear,  from  winter  eggs  deposited  the  previous  fall  In 
cracks  or  under  loose  bark  on  the  trunks  of  maples,  on  which  return  migrants 
from  alders  had  delivered  themselves  of  the  true  sexes.  These  young  stem- 
mothers,  after  liatching  from  winter  eggs,  travel  upward  onto  the  branches  and 
settle  on  the  midrib  of  the  underside  of  the  young  leafieta  Usually  there  Is 
bat  1,  though  frequently  there  may  be  2,  3,  or  more  on  the  same  leaf,  in  conse- 
quence of  which,  as  well  as  from  tiie  increasing  Irritation,  the  leaves  thus 
Infested  exhibit  a  more  or  less  marked  tendency  to  fold  or  almost  to  '  double 
ap'  from  the  midrib  downward. 

**  Under  or  within  this  protection  or  covering  there  may  be  observed  numbers 
of  larvse  and  pupse  of  dififerent  stages,  up  to  100  or  more,  in  company  with  their 
mother,  all  of  which,  from  early  in  June  to  the  end  of  July,  or  until  the  supply 
of  migrants  has  been  exhausted,  develop  into  winged  migrants,  without,  how- 
ever, leaving  any  larvse  behind  to  continue  the  series  on  the  maple.  These 
migrants  fly  then  to  the  alders,  which  frequently  are  rather  distant  from  the 
maples,  and  settle  at  once  on  the  underside  of  the  leaves  of  these  shrubs,  where 
they  are  soon  engaged  in  depositing  their  larvse,  which  surround  them  in  a  cir- 
cle of  about  20  to  100.  These  larvie,  after  feeding  for  about  an  hour  or  so, 
move  to  the  twigs,  branches,  or  stems  of  the  shrubs  to  start  a  new  cycle  of  life 
for  the  species.  Here  a  number  of  generations  is  developed,  after  which,  from 
about  the  middle  of  September  to  the  middle  of  October,  numerous  return 
migrants  are  developed,  which  fly  back  to  the  trunks  of  the  maples  to  continue 
the  cyde  of  life  prescribed  by  nature." 

The  original  host  plant  of  this  species  is,  therefore,  the  silver  maple  and  not 
the  alder,  which  is  a  secondary  food  plant  The  most  active  among  the  carnivor- 
ons  enemies  are  the  larvse  of  the  lycsenid  butterfly  FefUseca  tarqwMus,  the 
lame  of  the  lace  wing  fly  Chrysopa  sicheli,  the  larvse  and  images  of  2  lady 
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beetles,  Hippodamia  canvergens  and  Adalia  bipunctatay  the  larvae  and  Imagos 
of  an  hemlpteron  (Nahis)  Pagasa  fusca,  and  the  larve  of  various  oyrphid  fliefl» 
which  generally  prove  very  destructive  to  these  aphids  and  f requ^itly  extermi- 
nate whole  colonies.  As  yet  no  internal  parasites  of  this  species  are  known. 
The  ants  which  have  been  observed  to  construct  tunnels  or  covers  over  these 
aphids  are  Tapinoma  aessUe  and  Cretnasiogaister  Hneolata;  among  those  which 
simply  gather  hon^dew  are  Camponoitu  pennsylvanicus,  Lasius  alienus,  and 
Monomorinm  minimum. 

Technical  descriptions  are  given  of  the  principal  stages. 

Flour  mill  fumigation,  W.  H.  Goodwin  (Ohio  8ta,  Bui.  2S4,  pp.  Ill-IBJ^^ 
fig.  i). — ^Thls  bulletin  deals  with  the  control  of  the  Mediterranean  flour  moth, 
which  appeared  In  Ohio  in  1885  and  has  since  spread  through  the  medium  of 
seco'ndhnud  machinery,  and  more  often  secondliand  sacks,  to  many  of  the  flour 
mills  of  the  State: 

It  is  stated  that  by  the  constant  watching  of  spouts,  machines,  conveyors, 
and  bolters,  together  with  a  thorough  cleaning  of  the  whole  mill  once  or  twice 
a  year,  the  pests  may  be  almost  kept  in  control.  Detailed  directions  afe  given 
for  the  fumigation  of  mills  with  hydrocyanic  acid  gas,  together  with  an  ac- 
count of  the  fumigation  of  3  mills  by  the  author. 

The  generation  of  heat  by  steam  radiators  in  a  mill  in  wliich  mftTtmnin 
temperatures  were  reached,  141*  F.  on  the  first  floor,  138*  on  the  second  floor, 
and  142*  on  the  third  floor  and  deck,  indicate  that  heat  can  be  used  successfully 
for  protecting  flour  mills  and  stored  products  against  insects.  All  stages  of  the 
following  named  mill  pests  are  stated  to  have  beoi  killed,  even  by  the  tempera- 
ture attained  on  the  lower  floor:  Rice  weevil,  granary  weevil,  saw-toothed 
grain  beetle  {SHvanus  surinamensis) ^  yellow  mealworm,  dark  mealworm 
{Tenebrio  obscurua),  cadelle,  confused  flour  beetle  {Tribolium  confusum), 
Platydema  sp.,  and  Mediterranean  flour  moth. 

The  advantages  favoring  the  use  of  high  temperature  are  summarized  as 
follows :  ''  It  is  not  dangerous  to  human  life  as  are  all  of  the  other  fumigants 
which  are  even  fairly  effective.  There  is  n^j^sslbllity  of  injuring  floors,  belts, 
or  machines,  and  practically  no  danj^er  from  fire.  The  cost  of  a  treatment, 
after  the  heating  system  is  installed,  is  less  than  one-flftieth  of  that  of  hydro- 
cyanic acid  gas  fumigation.  No  time  is  lost  in  getting  ready  to  use  heat.  The 
mill  does  not  need  to  be  shut  down  a  week  beforehand,  and  as  most  of  the 
Ohio  flour  mills  use  steam  power,  the  cost  of  a  heating  system  would  not  be 
prohibitive.  High  temperature,  as  compared  with  other  methods  of  treatment, 
by  saving  time  and  extra  expense,  will  pay  for  the  average  heating  syston 
required  in  a  flour  mill  in  less  than  5  years.*' 

Larvn  of  a  satumiid  moth  used  as  food  by  California  Indians,  J.  M. 
Aldbich  (Jour,  N.  Y.  Eni.  fifoc,  20  (1912),  No.  i,  pp.  2S-91,  pi.  i).— Satumiid 
caterpillars,  apparently  of  the  genus  Hemileuca,  are  said  to  be  collected  by  the 
Indians  of  the  Mono  Lake  region  from  the  leaves  of  the  yellow  pine  (PiniM 
ponderosa).  A  smudge  made  b^ieath  the  tree  causes  them  to  drop  and  they 
are  then  killed  and  dried.  The  collection  of  this  caterpillar  for  food  ai^)ears 
to  be  an  industry  of  considerable  Importance  in  the  territory  along  the  Nevada- 
California  line. 

Some  observations  on  the  relations  of  ants  and  lycnnid  caterpillars,  and 
a  description  of  the  relational  orgrans  of  the  latter,  E.  J.  Nbwcomeb  (Jour. 
N.  Y.  Ent,  fifoc,  20  (1912),  No.  i,  pp.  S1-S6,  pis.  2).— The  author,  who  has  made 
observations  on  the  behavior  of  ants  toward  the  larvae  of  Ijycttna  fulla  and 
L.  pseudargiolus  piaaus,  finds  the  larvie  of  the  latter  species  very  generally 
attended  in  the  third  and  fourth  instars  by  the  ants  Tapinoma  sessile  and 
Prenolepis  imparis,  and  occasionally  by  Cremastogaster  and  Camponotus  (?). 
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Tliis  attendan  is  due  to  the  excretion  by  the  larva,  from  a  slit  on  the  tenth  body 
segment,  of  a  liquid  agreeable  to  the  ants. 

Third  report  of  director  of  fmit  fly  control,  W.  M.  Giitabd  (Hatoaii,  For- 
ester and  Agr^  9  (t912).  No.  2,  pp.  iS-iS).— It  is  stated  that  since  the  last 
report  (E.  S.  B.,  26,  p.  758)  the  entomological  department  has  succeeded  in 
breeding  the  Mediterranean  fmit  fly  from  the  fmit  of  carambola  and  brown 
persimmon.  "  In  the  latter  case  a  single  fruit  was  handed  us,  it  having  been 
the  only  one  maturing  on  a  newly  introduced  species."  The  author  states  that 
this  fly  has  been  bred  from  CShinese  oranges,  received  from  the  Kohala  district 
in  the  island  of  HawaiL 

On  the  rearincr  of  a  Dermatobia  hominis,  A.  Bxtsok  (Proc.  Bnt.  8oc.  Wagh^ 
H  (1912),  No.  1,  pp.  9-lS).^A3x  account  of  the  actual  breeding  of  this  oeetrid 
parasite  from  man. 

The  Infestation  took  place  at  Gabima,  Panama,  on  May  29 ;  only  1  cast  skin 
was  observed  during  the  larval  period;  this  was  shed  and  pushed  out  nearly 
entire  through  the  aperture  in  the  skin  on  July  19;  on  September  9  the  larva  had 
attained  full  growth  and  left  the  arm,  posterior  end  first  On  being  placed  in 
a  jar  with  wet  sand  it  immediately  burrowed  down  2  in.  to  the  bottom  of  the 
Jar  and  pupated.  The  fly  issued  on  October  23.  The  author  states  that  a  much 
greater  period  of  sleep  was  necessary  during  infestation. 

The  horse  botflies  in  Argentina,  F.  Lahuxb  (Bol.  Min.  Affr.  [Buenot  Aire$h 
IS  (1911),  No.  12,  pp.  856^656,  pi.  i,  flffs.  8;  Rev.  Asoc.  Rural  Uruguay,  J^t 
il912).  No.  2,  pp.  ISS-HSy.—An  account  of  the  life  history,  habits,  and  occur- 
rence of  OasirophUus  nasalis,  the  eifect  of  its  presence  upon  the  host,  prophy- 
lactic measures,  etc.,  with  notes  on  several  other  species. 

The  genera  Hypera  and  Fhytonomns  (Coleoptera,  Family  Curcalionidae) 
in  America,  north  of  Mexico,  B.  G.  Titus  (Ann.  Ent.  8oo.  Amer.,  4  (1911),  No. 
i,  pp.  S8S-47S,  pis.  10,  figs.  12),— One  species  of  Hypera  (E.  punctata)  and  12 
of  Phytonomns,  namely,  P.  eximius,  P.  quadriootUs,  P.  oompius,  P.  diversipunda- 
tus,  P.  seriatus,  P.  trMttatus,  P.  maritimus,  P.  castor,  P.  puhicoUis,  P,  metes, 
P.  nigrirostris,  and  P.  posticus  are  recognized.  Under  each  species  the  author 
gives  a  complete  synonymic  bibliography,  original  description,  new  descriptions 
of  the  stages  so  far  as  Icnown,  distribution,  food  plants,  and  life  history.  Maps 
illustrating  tiie  distribution  are  included. 

A  revision  of  the  genus  Lasconotus,  B.  J.  Kbaxts  (Proc.  Bnt.  8oc.  WaslUf 
U  (1912),  No.  1,  pp.  25-4i). — ^The  author  recognises  24  species  as  belonging  to 
this  geiDB  of  the  coleopterous  family  Golydiidse,  9  of  which  are  described  as 
new  to  science. 

"  Very  little  is  known  concerning  the  exact  habits  of  the  species.  They  are 
Qsually  found  associated  with  various  scolytids  inhabiting  coniferous  trees. 
Principal  among  these  are  Pityophthoras  (Tomicus),  and  at  least  2  species  are 
found  with  PhloBOsinus.  Whether  they  are  commensals  or  predaceous  Is  not 
well  known.  The  mouthparts,  so  far  as  I  have  examined,  would  Indicate  a 
predaceous  habit,  but  even  if  so,  whether  they  prey  upon  the  scolytids  them- 
selves or  the  numerous  other  insects  found  in  their  galleries  is  still  an  open 
question.    The  larva  is  also  so  far  unknown." 

The  sugar  cane  beetle  in  Xanrltlns  (Agr.  News  [Barbados^,  11  (1912)^ 
No.  258,  p.  90). — It  is  stated  that  the  beetle,  which  has  recently  become  a  se- 
rious enemy  of  sugar  cane  in  Maoritius,^  has  been  identified  as  Phytalus 
smithi.  The  fact  that  this  species  occurs  in  the  Barbados,  but  is  not  of  eco- 
nomic importance^  is  thought  to  be  due  to  some  very  effective  natural  enemy. 

Papers  on  cereal  and  forage  insects. — ^The  false  wireworms  of  the  Fadflo 
Vorthwest,  J.  A.  Htslop  (17.  8.  Dept.  Agr..  Bur.  Bnt.  But.  95,  pt.  5,  pp.  75-87* 


•Bui.  Agr.  [ManritiasL  2  (1011),  No.  19,  pp.  475,  476. 
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figs,  6), — Up  to  within  tlie  past  5  years,  except  for  a  few  scattering  notices, 
tlie  species  of  Eleodes,  tlie  larvsB  of  whicb  are  known  as  false  wireworms,  have 
been  considered  of  only  incidental  If  of  any  economic  importance.  Super- 
ficially the  larvffi  resemble  the  elaterid,  or  true  wireworms,  and  on  account  of 
their  resemblance  and  the  similarity  of  their  depredations  in  grain  fields  the 
two  are  often  confused.  On  close  examination,  however,  Eleodes  larvie  are 
readily  recognized  by  their  structure. 

Reports  of  their  Injury  have  been  received  or  published  from  Ndi)ra8ka, 
Kansas,  and  Washington.  The  results  of  3  seasons'  work  in  the  Pacific  North- 
west are  said  to  demonstrate  quite  conclusively  that  the  false  wireworms  are 
among  the  most  destructive  insects  to  recently  planted  wheat  and  com  in  that 
region,  ranking  second  only  to  the  true  wireworms  in  importance. 

The  genus  Eleodes  is  very  closely  confined  to  the  Upper  and  Lower  Sonoran 
Zones.  The  beetles  do  not  fly  and  are  therefore  comparatively  restricted  in 
their  distribution.  The  mass  of  the  species  occur  in  the  Southwest,  while 
several  occur  in  the  arid  and  semlarid  regions  of  California,  Oregon,  Washing- 
ton, and  Idaho.  A  few  species  extend  into  the  Carolinian  Zone  in  Kansas, 
Nebraska,  and  Iowa,  Eleodes  tricosiaia  having  been  collected  as  far  east  as 
Independence,  Iowa. 

Investigations  conducted  in  the  Big  Bend  region  of  Washington,  briefly 
reported,  are  followed  by  technical  descriptions  of  the  egg,  larva,  pupa,  and 
adult  of  E.  letcheri  vandykd  and  E,  pimelioides.  "  False  wireworms  are 
known  to  feed  on  the  seed  of  wheat,  oats,  and  com,  on  the  tubers  of  potato,  on 
the  fleshy  roots  of  sugar  beet,  and  on  several  garden  crops,  as  well  as  on  a 
variety  of  dead  organic  matter.  .  .  .  The  adult  beetles  have  been  observed 
feeding  on  the  seed  of  wheat  and  com,  on  the  leaves  of  corn,  on  Polygonum 
littorale  and  other  weed  leaves,  and  on  decaying  vegetable  matter." 

The  adults  of  E.  letcheri  vandykeiy  which  emerge  from  hil)emation  in  the 
early  spring,  soon  deposit  their  eggs  a  few  at  a  time  in  the  ground,  the  fanale 
burrowing  down  through  the  soft  dust  to  the  moist  soil  below,  usually  to  a  depth 
of  from  2  to  4  in.  The  average  number  of  eggs  laid  appears  to  be  about  150. 
The  eggs  hatch  in  about  18  days  and  the  larvce  feed  throughout  the  summer, 
usually  on  decaying  vegetable  matter,  hibernate,  and  resume  feeding  as  soon  as 
the  soil  becomes  warm  enough  the  following  spring.  At  this  time  they  seriously 
injure  spring  sown  grain.  In  June  they  transform  to  pupie  and  early  in  July  the 
newly  emerged  adults  commence  to  appear.  These  adults  feed  during  the  re- 
mainder of  the  summer,  congregating  in  large  numbers  under  grain  sacks, 
shocks,  and  any  convenient  shelter.  They  eat  a  small  amount  of  grain  and  other 
vegetable  matter  and  go  into  hlbemation  without  mating  and  in  the  spring 
resume  their  activity.  While  the  adults  of  the  species  here  treated  secra 
normally  to  live  but  1  season,  Blalsdell  records  keeping  adults  of  E.  dentipes 
in  confinement  for  over  4  year& 

Mention  is  made  of  a  number  of  birds,  homed  toads  or  lizards  (Phrynowoma 
sp.),  and  the  garden  toad  {Bufo  sp.),  which  have  been  found  to  feed  upon  the 
pest.  A  microgasterid  parasite  (PerUitus  n.  sp.)  is  said  to  have  been  reared 
from  an  adult  E,  suturMa,  received  from  Belvidere^  Nebr.  A  disease  of  the 
larva  has  also  been  reported  from  Nebraska. 

The  author  recommends  a  modification  of  the  farm  practice  as  now  followed. 
"  Disk  as  early  as  the  land  can  be  worked  and  the  apparatus  is  available,  which 
will  usually  be  in  April.  This  will  conserve  the  moisture  fully  as  well  as  plow- 
ing. Then  plow  as  late  as  possible ;  if  the  land  has  been  well  disked  and  the  mean 
and  horses  can  be  spared,  it  is  well  to  defer  this  plowing  to  late  July  and  early 
August.  At  this  time  the  beetles  are  in  the  pupal,  or,  as  they  are  commonly 
called,  '  white-worm,'  stage.    They  can  not  move  through  the  ground  as  can  the 
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actiTe  lame,  but  can  merely  squirm  when  irritated.  The  plowing,  which  should 
be  deep  to  be  effective,  turns  out  great  numbers  of  these  pupse,  and  they  are  either 
eaten  by  birds  or  killed  by  the  burning  sun.  Many  more  are  destroyed  by 
being  crushed  or  suffocated  in  the  broken  pupal  cells.  Aside  from  killing  many 
Eleodes  pupee,  this  practice  of  late  plowing  the  summer-fallow  would  greatly 
aid  In  weed  eradication." 

The  results  obtained  through  treating  the  seed  with  lead  arsenate  at  the  rate 
of  }  lb.  per  bushel,  dissolved  in  water;  strychnin  sulphate,  at  the  rate  of 
§  oz.  per  bushel,  dissolved  in  water ;  and  coal  tar  applied  until  the  seed  was  all 
created,  then  sanded  until  dry,  were  entirely  negative,  as  all  the  plats,  including 
the  checks,  were  about  equally  attacked. 

Technical  results  from  the  gipsy  moth  parasite  laboratory.— IV.  The 
chalddoid  genus  Ferdampos  and  Its  relations  to  the  problem  of  parasite 
introduction,  H.  S.  Smith  iU.  8,  Dept.  Agr^  Bur,  Ent,  Bvl.  19,  pt.  4,  tech, 
«er.,  pp.  $3-^9,  figs.  8). — ^During  investigations  in  the  spring  of  1909  the  author 
foand  a  first  stage  larva  (for  which  type  of  larva  Wheeler  has  suggested  the 
t&nn  "  planidium  '*)  of  PerUampus  hyalinus^  in  the  larvse  of  lAmnerium  validmn, 
an  important  parasite  of  the  fall  webworm.  Later  an  adult  was  reared  from 
a  second  planidium  encountered  in  a  pupa  of  the  tachinid  Yarichwta  aldricMf 
also  an  important  enemy  of  the  fall  webworm. 

During  the  following  fall  several  thousand  young  fall  webworm  caterpillars 
were  collected  «nd  reared  to  maturity.  Apanteles  hyphonifiw  Riley  was  found 
to  be  a  fairly  common  parasite  of  the  younger  caterpillars,  and  V.  aldrichi  and 
L.  validuin  of  the  older  ones,  as  during  the  preceding  summer.  Examination 
of  the  puparia  and  cocoons  of  the  parasites  disclosed  the  fact  that  the  planidia 
of  Perilampus  were  even  more  common  than  they  were  during  the  preceding 
year.  Maggots  of  the  tachinid  which  had  emerged  from  the  caterpillar  were 
examine<l  and  found  to  contain  the  planidia  internally.  "  Dissection  of  the  fully 
developed  caterpillars  revealed  the  fkct  that  the  tachinid  maggots  while  still 
within  the  caterpillar  contained  these  planidia,  and  going  back  still  further  to 
the  younger  caterpillars,  the  planidia  were  found  to  be  present  here  irrespective 
of  whether  the  caterpillar  was  Infested  by  a  primary  parasite  or  not  Exami- 
nation of  a  considerable  number  of  the  Hyphantria  caterpillars  showed  that  the 
planidium  could  be  found  in  almost  any  portion  of  the  caterpillar's  anatomy, 
although  they  generally  'floated  about'  freely  in  the  body  cavity.  Occa- 
sionally specimens  attached  to  the  larval  organs,  such  as  the  alimentary  canal 
or  silk  glands,  were  encountered.  Further  study  of  still  younger  caterpillars 
revealed  the  most  interesting  and  slgniflcant  feature  of  the  whole  life  cycle, 
namely,  the  presence  of  the  planidia  upon  the  exterior  of  the  caterpillars.  These 
were  apparently  about  to  make  their  way  through  the  integument  to  the  interior 
in  a  search  for  suitable  hosts  upon  which  to  complete  their  development." 

Just  how  these  planidia  came  to  be  located  upon  the  skin  of  the  caterpillars 
and  how,  when,  and  where  the  adult  female  Perilampus  places  her  eggs,  could 
not  be  ascertained.  It  is  suggested  that  either  the  eggs  are  deposited  upon 
flower  heads  or  upon  leaves  of  plants  not  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  cater- 
pillar colony,  the  planidia  hatching  from  these  eggs  and  being  conveyed  to  the 
caterpillars  by  means  of  some  intermediate  carrier,  or,  which  seems  to  be  more 
plausible,  that  the  eggs  are  deposited  upon  the  food  plant  in  the  vicinity  of  a 
colony  of  the  caterpillars.  Dissection  of  adult  female  Perilampus  indicated  that 
the  eggs  are  very  numerous,  as  high  as  250  fully  developed  eggs  being  found 
at  one  time. 

Once  the  planidium  becomes  aflBxed  to  the  caterpillar,  it  makes  its  way 
through  the  thinner  portion  of  the  integument  found  at  the  Junctures  of  the 
ffegnients,  this  passage  being  effected  by  means  of  its  well-developed  mouth 
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parts  and  specially  armored  bead.  From  the  data  at  hand  it  seems  most  likely 
that  the  time  of  attack  upon  the  host  larva  follows  at  once  upon  the  finding 
of  another  parasite  within  the  caterpillar. 

**  Just  wnat  is  the  effect  upon  the  caterpillar  itself  which  Is  infested  by  Peri- 
lampus  but  which  contains  no  primary  parasite  is  a  matter  for  conjecture.  It 
seems  likely,  however,  that  its  presence  would  not  prevent  the  caterpillar  from 
reaching  its  full  development  and  it  is  probably  only  slightly  inconvenienced 
If  affected  at  all.  .  .  . 

"In  case  the  planidium  chooses  a  maggot  of  Varichffita  as  its  host,  it  re- 
mains endoparasitic  until  the  puparlum  is  formed.  During  the  process  of 
histolysis  the  Perilampus  either  orients  itself  in  such  a  manner  that  it  will  be 
external  to  the  tachinid  pupa  when  pupation  is  completed,  or  it  onergeb  from 
the  pupa  immediately  after  pupation;  in  eith^  case,* of  course,  it  remains 
within  the  puparlum.  When  parasitic  upon  this  host  the  planidium,  so  far  at 
least  as  the  writer  has  been  able  to  learn,  normally  hibernates  in  this  stage 
and  probably  without  nourishment" 

In  the  case  of  the  ophionine  imrasite  L.  vaUdum,  which  emerges  from  the 
older  caterpillars  In  the  fall  and  hibernates  as  a  larva  in  a  silken  cocoon, 
P.  hyaUnus  appears  always  to  remain  endoparasitic  throughout  the  winter. 
Dissections  of  hundreds  of  the  puparia  and  cocoons  brought  to  light  the  fact' 
that  whether  the  winter  was  passed  ectoparasitically  as  upon  tachinids,  or 
endoparasltically,  as  upon  L.  validum,  is  dependent  entirely  upon  the  life  cycle 
of  the  host  parasite,  that  is  to  say,  the  planidium  lives  internally  in  its  host 
until  histolysis  takes  place,  when  it  changes  its  mode  of  life  from  an  internal 
parasite  to  an  external  parasite. 

The  other  primary  parasites  of  the  fall  webworm  from  which  the  author  has 
reared  Perilampus  are  2  additional  species  of  Limnerium,  differing  from  L. 
validum  in  that  they  spin  their  cocoons  within  the  skin  of  the  caterpillar  and 
emerge  in  the  fall,  and  the  braconids  A.  hyphantfiw  and  a  Meteorus,  pi-obably 
M.  communis.  In  all  4  of  these  species  the  Perilampus  completes  its  develop- 
ment at  once.  As  yet  the  author  has  not  actually  found  Perilampus  to  be  a 
parasite  of  the  large  solitary  ichneumonids  Anomalon  amMguum,  Ichneumon 
cinctitarsis,  and  Melanickneum<m  sp. 

On  the  return  of  warm  weather  in  the  spring  growth  takes  place  gradually, 
following  the  completion  of  which,  after  a  short  resting  period,  ecdysis  takes 
place.  After  st'ttling  down  the  second  time  the  larva  is  likely  to  remain  sta- 
tionary for  the  rest  of  the  larval  (and  the  pupal)  life  pupation  taking  place 
as  soon  as  it  is  full  fed. 

Discussions  of  the  food  habits  of  the  adult,  longevity  and  o5genesis,  length 
of  life  cycle  and  influence  of  temperature,  effect  of  parasitism  upon  the  host, 
percentage  of  parasitism,  superparasitism,  description  of  a  second  q[)ecies  of 
Perilampus  met  with,  the  developm^it  of  Orasema  viridia,  parasitic  principally 
upon  the  harvesting  ant  Pheidole  instabilia,  as  described  by  Wheeler  (E.  8.  R., 
20,  p.  254),  relationship  of  Eucharidse  and  Perilampidse,  Rhipiphorus  and  other 
coleopterous  parasites,  host  relations  of  the  g«ius  Perilampus,  including  a  re- 
view of  European  rearing  records  of  Perilampus,  etc.,  and  the  economic  aspects, 
follow. 

An  internal  parasite  of  Thysanoptera,  H.  M.  Russell  (U.  8.  Dept  Agr.^ 
Bur,  Ent,  Bui  25,  pt.  2,  tech,  ser„  pp.  25-52,  Hgs.  li).— This  is  a  detailed  report 
of  studies  made  of  the  life  history,  habits,  and  economy  of  the  parasite  Thri- 
poctenus  russelli,  a  summarized  account  of  which  has  been  previously  noted 
(B.  S.  R.,  28,  p.  858). 

On  a  new  enemy  of  the  grapevine  cochylis,  F.  Picabd  {But.  8oc.  Bnt. 
France,  1911,  Vo.  12,  pp.  260,  261;  Prog.  Agr.  et  Vit.   {Ed.  VEai-Centre) ,  S2 
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(1911),  No.  52,  pp.  TfS-775), — ^The  author  reports  haying  found  Odynerva  chev- 
rieranus  to  be  an  enemy  of  Cocht^is  ambiguella  at  OastrleB,  in  the  Department 
of  H§rault 

Two  destractive  Texas  ants,  W.  D.  Hunteb  (17.  8.  Dept.  Agr,,  Bur,  Ent. 
Circ.  148,  pp,  7). — ^The  cutting  or  parasol  ant  (Atta  tewana)  is  known  only 
from  a  limited  area  in  south-central  Texas,  which  extends  firom  the  Brazos 
River  as  far  north  as  Waco  to  the  Gulf,  westward  as  far  as  San  Antonio,  and 
southward  to  the  vicinity  of  Alice.  ''The  ant  is  most  common  in  the  valleys 
of  the  Colorado,  Guadalupe,  Comal,  and  San  Antonio  rivers.  In  these  situ- 
ations it  is  evidently  increasing  In  numbers  from  year  to  year.  In  many 
cases  the  nests  occupy  the  land  practically  continuously  for  many  miles  up 
and  down  the  valleys.  .  .  . 

**  The  habits  of  this  insect  have  attracted  great  attention  from  scientists  and 
others.  The  ants  cut  the  leaves  from  trees  and  carry  them  to  the  nests.  Each 
leaf  is  finely  divided  and  made  into  small  i)ellets.  In  this  worlc  the  mandibles 
and  legs  of  the  ants  are  utilized.  The  small  masses  are  placed  upon  the  so- 
called  fungus  garden,  where  they  furnish  a  growing  medium  for  the  growth 
of  a  fungus  which  furnishes  the  colony  with  food.  As  the  supply  of  fungus  is 
consumed  the  ants  add  to  the  old  mass,  so  that  eventually  the  nests  are  found 
to  contain  large  spongy  formations  on  the  outer  portion  of  which  the  slender 
threads  of  the  fungus  are  growing.  Evidently  the  ants  exercise  great  care  in 
preventing  the  contamination  of  the  fungus  garden  by  any  but  the  sole  species 
of  fungus  that  is  utilized.  .     . 

"The  distance  over  which  foraging  expeditions  take  place  may  be  200  yds. 
or  even  more.  Practically  all  species  of  plants  seem  to  be  suitable  for  food, 
although  it  is  noticeable  that  only  1  species  is  attacked  at  a  time.  .  .  .  Among 
cultivated  crops,  cotton,  com,  fruit  trees,  sorghum,  and  many  others  are  at- 
tacked. Among  wild  plants,  forest  trees  are  favored,  and  frequently  the 
Spanish  moss  is  used.  The  various  species  of  oaks  seem  to  be  more  or  less 
immune,  either  on  account  of  the  texture  of  the  leaves  or  the  tannic  acid  they 
contain."  In  many  cases  the  attack  is  concentrated  on  a  single  tree,  which 
may  be  defoliated  in  a  night  The  damage  to  growing  crops  is  frequently 
heavy  and  complaints  have  become  more  numerous  in  recent  years  on  account 
of  the  greater  abundance  of  the  ants. 

The  best  method  of  control  is  through  the  use  of  a  potassium  cyanid  solution 
made  at  the  rate  of  1  oz.  to  1  qt.  of  water.  After  carefully  mixing  this  liquid, 
it  should  be  poured  into  each  of  the  openings,  a  quart  to  each  opening.  In 
experiments  conducted  by  J.  D.  Mitchell  it  was  found  that  the  destruction  of 
the  entire  colony  followed  after  1  or  2  applications  in  this  manner.  The  use  of 
carbon  bisulphid  Is  not  practical  on  account  of  the  very  extensive  excavations 
the  ants  make  in  the  sand. 

The  agricultural  or  hillock  ant  (Pogonomyrmew  harhatii8  molefacienn)  is  o^ 
economic  importance  since  it  will  not  allow  vegetation  to  grow  in  the  imme- 
diate vicinity  of  its  nest  and  because  of  the  powerful  sting  which  it  uses  on  the 
slightest  provocation.  It  occurs  from  the  Brazos  River  westward.  West  of  San 
Antonio  it  is  replaced  by  closely  allied  forms  and  farther  north,  in  Kansas  and 
Nebraska,  a  distinct  species  (P.  occidentalis)  occurs.  This  ant  is  conspicu- 
ously a  resident  of  open  places  and  does  not  occur  in  wooded  localities.  "  The 
mounds  are  15  in.  or  more  in  diameter  and  are  frequently  covered  with  par- 
ticles of  earth  or  sand  from  beneath  the  surface  which  contrast  strongly  with 
the  surrounding  soil.  The  bare  areas  around  the  mound  may  be  10  ft.  or  more 
to  diameter." 

The  most  Important  enemy  among  the  birds  is  the  great-tailed  grackle 
{MegaquUcalua  major  macrovrus),  commonly  Imown  as  the  Jackdaw.    Several 
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additional  species  are  known  to  prey  upon  it  and  the  homed  toad  or  lizard 
{Phrynosoma  comutum)  includes  these  ants  as  a  part  of  its  regular  diet  The 
use  of  a  solution  of  potassium  cyanid»  as  recommended  for  the  cutting  or 
parasol  ant,  has  been  found  to  be  a  perfectly  satisfactory  method  of  destroying 
them.  It  Is  much  cheaper  and  easier  of  application  than  in  the  case  of  the 
cutting  ant  on  account  of  the  fact  that  the  underground  portion  of  the  nest  is 
much  less  extensive,  a  pint  of  liquid  being  sufficient  for  even  a  large  colony, 
though  sometimes  a  second  application  may  be  necessary.  Carbon  bisolpfaid  la 
also  a  good  remedy  and  can  be  readily  applied. 

The  ants  of  Guam,  W.  M.  Wheelkb  {Jour.  N.  Y.  Ent  Boo.,  20  (1912),  No,  i, 
pp.  44-48), — ^This  paper  is  based  on  a  collection  made  by  D.  T.  Fullaway  of 
the  Hawaii  Federal  Station,  which  is  said  to  be  sufficiently  extensive  to  show 
that  the  ant-fauna  of  the  little  island  is  made  up  very  largely  of  the  "  tramp  '* 
species  that  occur  on  the  other  small  volcanic  Pacific  islands  such  as  those  of 
the  Society  and  Hawaiian  groups.  Twenty-one  forms  are  recorded,  of  which 
a  subspecies,  Gafnponotus  reticulatus  fullawayi^  and  a  variety,  Prenolepis  nUnu- 
tula  atomus  fullawayi,  are  described  as  new  to  science. 

The  control  of  Solenopsis  geminata  in  cinchona  plantations,  O.  W.  Bab- 
RETT  {Rev,  Agr.  [Santo  Domingo],  6  {1911),  No,  10,  pp.  255-258;  abs.  in  In- 
temat.  Inst.  Agr.  {Rome],  Bui.  Bur.  Agr.  Intel,  and  Plant  Diseases,  2  {1911). 
No.  6,  pp.  1541, 1542). — ^The  author  recommends  the  application  about  the  trunks 
of  trees,  2  cm.  (0.75  In.)  above  the  soil,  of  a  band  from  3  to  5  cm.  in  breadth, 
consisting  of  3  parts  resin,  1  of  soda,  and  1  of  tobacco  decoction,  and  that  a 
second  band  be  placed  15  cm.  above  the  first.  For  the  destruction  of  ant  nests 
the  injection  of  a  mixture  of  2  parts  resin,  1  of  soda,  and  1  of  tobacco  decoction 
is  recommended. 

Monograph  of  the  gall-making  Cynipid»  (Cynipins)  of  California,  D.  T. 
Fullaway  {Ann.  Ent.  80c.  Amer.,  4  {1911),  No.  4,  pp.  SSISSO,  pi.  i).— infteen 
genera  are  represented  in  California  by  70  species,  of  which  18  are  here  de- 
scribed as  new  to  science. 

A  key  to  the  genera  is  included. 

The  red  spider  (Tetranychus  bimacalatus)  on  cotton,  B.  A.  McGbbgob 
{V.  8.  Dept.  Agr.,  Bur.  Ent.  Circ.  150,  pp.  IS,  figs.  5).— This  circular,  which  is 
based  primarily  upon  work  done  at  Batesburg,  S.  O.,  in  1911,  but  includes  the 
results  of  observations  made  by  6.  A.  Runner  and  H.  F.  Wilson  during  the  2 
preceding  seasons,  presents  a  summarized  account  of  present  knowledge  of  the 
pest.  Recent  studies  of  additional  material  have  led  Banks  to  conclude  that 
the  name  T.  gloveri  is  synonymous  with  T.  I>imaculatus. 

Experiments  conducted  with  unmated  female  red  spiders  clearly  proved  that 
they  are  normally  capable  of  laying  eggs,  which  in  turn  hatch  and  develop  into 
mature  individuals.  The  female  lays  from  50  to  60  round,  colorless  eggs  which 
hatch  in  the  summer  time  in  about  4  days. 

The  newborn  spider  molts  in  2  days  to  the  primary  nymph.  **In  2  more 
days  (in  summer)  it,  in  turn,  molls  to  the  secondary  nymph«  The  second 
nymphal  stage  lasts  2  days,  at  the  end  of  which  time,  after  molting,  the  fully 
formed  adult  emerges.  Mating  occurs  at  once  and  egg  laying  commences  im- 
mediately afterwards.  Thus,  1  generation  requires  in  summer  weather  in 
South  Carolina  about  10  or  11  days.  There  are  probably  about  15  generations 
in  an  average  year  in  that  locality. 

"The  red  spider  colonies  live  on  the  under  side  of  the  cotton  leaves,  and 
their  constant  feeding  causes  bloodred  spots  to  appear  on  the  tops  of  the  leaves. 
The  effect  upon  the  cotton  plant  is  that  the  leaves  drop,  one  by  one,  until 
usually  the  plant  dies.    The  pest  increases  and  spreads  most  rapidly  in  hot,  dry 
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weather  until  (toward  the  end  of  July)  several  acres  of  a  field  may  become 
badly  damaged." 

Daring  the  season  of  1911,  which  was  one  of  unnsual  drought,  17  g^ieratlons 
were  bred  at  Batesburg,  S.  C,  between  March  11  and  Nov«nber  5.  "The 
Influence  of  the  weather  on  breeding  activity  Is  very  noticeable.  Hot,  dry  con- 
ditions greatly  favor  and  hasten  development,  while  cool,  wet  weather  corre- 
spondingly retards  it.  A  female  laying  normally  about  6  or  7  eggs  per  day  will 
often  upon  the  occurrence  of  a  very  hot  day,  sudd^ily  Increase  the  tiumber  to 
15  or  ey&i  more  eggs  per  day,  or  upon  a  chilly  day  may  drop  as  suddenly  to  1 
or  2  eggs.  .  .  . 

"  When  cotton  dies  or  becomes  untempting  in  the  late  fall  an  exodus  of  red 
spiders  from  the  cotton  fields  occurs  in  the  effort  to  find  more  suitable  food 
plants.  At  this  time  cotton  mites  may  be  easily  found  on  a  number  of  native 
and  cultivated  plants,  promin^it  among  which  are  cowpeas,  tomato,  Jamestown 
weed,  ironweed,  and  cultivated  violets.  Most  of  these  plants  die  after  the 
frosts,  but  the  violet  remains  somewhat  green  throughout  the  winter,  and  it  is 
upon  this  plant,  probably,  that  the  vast  majority  of  mites  overwinter.  ...  In  all 
the  red  spider  has  been  found  in  1911  upon  over  50  species  of  plants,  including 
weeds,  ornamental  plants,  and  garden  and  field  crops.  Upon  most  of  these  the 
pest  was  only  occasionally  seen,  but  it  waj9  found  commonly  throughout  the 
active  season  upon  beans,  cowpeas,  dahlia,  ironweed,  Jerusalem-oak  weed, 
Jamesto\ini  weed,  okra,  tomato,  wild  blackberry,  and  wild  geranium." 

In  addition  to  the  anthrocorld  bug  Tripfileps  insidiosua,  3  species  of  thrips 
{Euthrips  fuscus,  E.  occidentaliSt  and  Scolothrips  sexmaculata)  and  several 
species  of  lady  beetles  are  mentioned  as  predaceous  enemies  of  the  red  spider. 

The  following  remedial  and  preventive  measures  are  recommended :  Bum  or 
grub  out  all  weeds  and  underbrush  about  cotton  fields  and  practice  tall  plowing 
so  far  as  possible.  Spray  or  destroy  suspected  violet  plants  in  order  to  remove 
the  sources  of  red  spider  infestation.  Thickly  sow  cotton  along  margins  of  fields 
at  points  where  infestation  has  appeared  on  former  occasions,  and  plow  these  in 
about  June  1,  so  as  to  intercept  and  destroy  the  invading  mites.  Maintain  a 
careful  watch  of  fields  so  that  the  first  attacked  plants  may  be  detected,  removed, 
and  burned,  thus  preventing  further  spread.  Apply  one  of  the  insecticides 
described  to  the  infested  portion  of  a  field  before  occurrence  becomes  so  general 
as  to  prohibit  its  use.  Two  applications  should  be  made;  the  first  to  destroy 
the  living  mites,  and  the  second,  a  week  later,  to  kill  the  recently  hatched 
individuals  which  were  eggs  at  the  time  of  the  first  spraying. 

All  of  the  following  formulas  have  been  found  to  give  good  results :  Potassium 
sulphld  3  lbs.  to  100  gal.  water ;  flowers  of  sulphur  15  lbs.  and  fresh  lime  20  lbs. 
to  100  gal.  of  water;  miscible  oil  6  gal.  to  100  gaL  of  water;  potassium  per- 
manganate, 16^  lbs.  to  100  gal.  water ;  miscible  oil,  2^  gal.  and  black-leaf  tobacco 
extract,  40  per  cent ;  and  flowers  of  sulphur,  28  lbs.  and  soft  soap  14  oz.  to  100 
'gal.  of  water. 

Pruit  trees  damaged  by  the  red  spider,  B.  E.  Tbttmble  (Better  Fruit, 
G  (1912),  No.  10,  pp.  27,  28,  fig.  J).— The  author  reports  the  red  spider  to  be  the 
source  of  considerable  injury  in  the  Wenatchee  Valley,  Wash.  In  1911  it  was 
the  most  serious  of  the  enemies  of  young  fruit  trees.  **  While  its  attacks  are 
by  no  means  limited  to  young  trees,  it  does  its  greatest  damage  on  2-  3-  and 
4-year-old  trees.  Often  one-half  or  more  of  the  leaves  will  be  so  badly  affected 
that  they  will  fall  from  the  trees,  thus  limiting  the  tree's  nourishment  and 
checking  its  growth." 

A  mosquito  larvacide  disinfectant  and  the  methods  of  its  standardization, 
S.  T.  Darling  (Amer.  Jour.  Puh.  Health,  2  (1912),  No,  2,  pp.  89^8,  fig.  i).— In 
the  course  of  work  by  the  Canal  Zone  sanitary  department  an  efficient  larva- 
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cide  made  from  crude  carbolic  acid  had  been  prepared.  Its  particular  advantages 
being  cheapness,  high  larvacidal  and  germicidal  powers,  miscibility  with  water, 
and  relative  uniform  composition.  Tl)e  work  of  destroying  the  alg»  and  mos- 
quito larve  In  the  Canal  Zone  requires  an  average  of  250  bbls.  per  montht  and 
a  plant  for  its  manufacture  has  be^i  in  oi)eration  for  over  2  years. 

To  make  the  larvacide  IGO  gaL  of  crude  carbolic  acid  of  a  specific  gravity  not 
greater  than  0.97  and  containing  not  less  than  dO  per  cent  tar  acids  **  are  heated 
in  an  iron  tank  having  a  steam  coll  with  steam  ut  50  lbs.  pressure.  •Two  hun- 
dred lbs.  of  finely  crushed  and  sifted  common  resin  are  dissolved  in  the  heated 
acid  and  then  30  lbs.  of  caustic  soda  dissolved  in  6  gal.  of  water  are  added* 
There  is  a  mechanical  stirring  rod  attached  to  the  tank.  The  product  is  ready 
in  a  few  minutes,  yielding  about  Si  bbls." 

Its  cost  is  shown  to  be ^4.13  cts.  per  gallon.  ''The  germicidal  value  when 
tested  with  B.  typhosui  in  an  aquesous  emulsion  of  the  larvacide  has  an  R-D 
coefficient  of  from  2  to  5.  As  a  mosquito  larvacide  it  is  used  by  spraying  an 
aqueous  emulsion  (1  part  of  larvacide  to  6  of  water)  over  the  surface  and 
along  the  margins  of  pools  and  ponds  or  other  mosquito  breeding  places  so 
that  the  resulting  dilution  of  the  larvacide  has  a  thin  milky  opalescence  repre- 
senting approximately  a  dilution  of  1 : 5,000." 

Anopheline  larv»  are  said  to  be  slightly  more  resistant  than  Culex  larv» 
and  all  pupee  are  more  resistant  than  larv»  to  the  effects  of  this  larvacide. 

The  author  believes  that  the  theory  of  Chick  and  Martin  ^  that  the  removal 
of  an  emulsion  of  tar  acids  by  bacteria  is  a  process  of  adsorption  and  not  a 
chemical  combination  and  that  disinfectants  of  this  class  possess  superior  effi- 
ciency because  owing  to  this  adsorption  the  bacteria  rapidly  become  surrounded 
by  the  disinfectant  in  much  greater  concentration  than  exists  throughout  the 
liquid,  holds  true  for  alga  and  protozoa.  ''When  emulsions  of  larvacide  are 
put  up  wjth  large  quantities  of  algse,  such  as  spirogyra,  the  larvacide  loses  its 
turbidity,  50  per  cent  being  lost  in  some  concentrations  within  2  hours.  Micro- 
scopic examinations  fail  to  disclose  a  cause  for  this  loss  of  turbidity." 

A  table  which  gives  the  hour  after  exposure  at  which  anopheline  larvie 
either  die  or  pupate  shows  that  the  efficiency  of  the  larvacide  will  last  for  over 
7  days.  It  also  shows  that  when  in  contact  with  algie  for  a  period  of  1  to  7 
days,  70  per  cent  of  the  larvee  are  destroyed  within  48  hours.  "  The  larvacide 
hastens  pupation,  and  the  algse  control  shows  that  when  larvae  are  placed  in 
contact  with  fresh  algse  and  fresh  water  the  larvse  pupate  naturally  for  several 
days ;  decomposition,  however,  sets  in  after  110  hours  with  the  formation  of  a 
pellicle  of  bacteria  and  protozoa  on  the  surface.  The  anaerobic  conditions  be- 
neath the  peUicle  cause  the  death  of  algse  and  larvse." 

FOODS— EITMAH  NTTTBITIOH. 

A  report  on  the  milling  properties  of  Idaho  wheat,  J.  S.  Jonbs,  H.  P. 
FisHBUBN,  and  C.  W.  Colveb  {Idaho  Sta.  Bui.  72,  pp.  65,  pis.  2).— Owing  to  the 
belief  that  northwestern  grown  wheats  have  a  comparatively  low  milling  value, 
which  doubtless  materially  affects  their  price  in  certain  markets,  extended 
studies  were  made  of  the  physical  properties,  weight  per  bushel,  protein  con- 
tent and  milling  value,  as  well  as  baking  tests  under  laboratory  and  home 
conditions. 

The  Idaho  wheat  crop,  it  is  pointed  out,  consists  of  a  number  of  varieties 
grown  under  very  varied  conditions,  only  3  or  4  being  common  to  north  and 
south  Idaho,  the  two  sections  of  the  State  where  the  contrast  is  greatest  in 

•Jour.  Hyg.  [Cambridge],  8  (1908),  No.  R,  pp.  608-703. 
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dimate,  soil,  and  methods  of  barvestlng  and  marketing.  Bluestem  and  Turkey 
Bed  are  two  well-knowa  varieties  useful  for  comparison  between  north  and 
sooth  Idaho  condltiona 

According  to  the  authors'  summary,  it  appears  that  'Mn  weight  per  meas- 
ured bushel,  of  all  varieties  encountered,  Turkey  Red,  a  hard  winter  wheat, 
stands  highest;  Red  Russian,  a  soft  winter  wheat,  stands  lowest;  indiscrim- 
inately between  these  two  stand  hard,  semihard,  and  soft  wheats  of  both 
winter  and  spring  varieties.  It  would  seem,  therefore,  that  regardless  of 
classiflcation  with  reference  to  hardness,  high,  medium,  and  low  weight  per 
bushel  is  with  Idaho  wheat  a  variety  characteristic. 

*'  High,  medium,  and  low  protein  content  is  likewise  a  variety  characteristic, 
but  it  is  far  from  uniform  in  any  one  variety.  With  Turkey  Red  it  so  hap- 
pens that  high  average  weight  per  bushel  is  associated  with  high  average 
protein  content;  with  Red  Russian,  low  average  weight  per  bushel  with  low 
average  protein  content.  Nevertheless,  within  these  or  any  other  varieties  the 
relative  proton  content  of  several  samples  can  not  with  any  degree  of  cer- 
tainty be  predicted  from  relative  weights  per  measured  bushel.*' 

The  protein  content  of  Bluestem  wheat  and  of  Turkey  Red  wheat  grown 
with  irrigation  in  southern  Idaho  and  with  a  rainfall  of  from  24  to  30  in.  in 
northern  Idaho  is  practically  the  same,  while  the  protein  content  of  Blue- 
stem  and  of  Turkey  Red  grown  on  the  dry  farms  of  southern  Idaho  is  greater 
than  whesa  grown  under  irrigated  conditions  in  the  south,  or  under  the  humid 
conditions  prevailing  in  the  northern  part  of  the  State.  "  If  we  may  gener- 
alize from  this,  within  any  one  variety,  on  the  basis  of  its  protein  content,  the 
wheat  of  north  Idaho,  and  the  irrigated  wheat  of  south  Idaho,  are  practically 
of  the  same  value  for  milling  purposes.  South  Idaho  dry  farmed  wheat  is 
superior  to  either." 

It  is  noteworthy,  according  to  the  authors,  that  in  many  homes  where  baking 
tests  were  made  straight  flour  obtained  from  the  wheats  under  consideration 
was  given  preference  over  high  patent  flours  which  can  be  secured  in  the  local 
markets,  "a  point  which  perhaps  indicates  merely  that  color  in  flour  is  of 
lees  importance  than  heretofore  it  has  be^i  regarded  in  commercial  grinding." 

From  the  laboratory  and  home  baking  tests  the  foUowtug  conclusions  are 
apparently  warranted,  in  the  authors'  opinion : 

"  The  crude  protein  and  gluten  content  of  flour  from  any  variety  of  wheat  is 
a  consideration  of  great  importance  in  flxing  its  value  for  bread  making  pur- 
poses; a  reasonable  amount  must  be  present  to  insure  'lightness.*  But  from 
several  lots  of  flour  representing  as  many  dlfl^erent  varieties  of  wheat,  or 
from  several  lots  representing  but  one  variety*  the  best  results  in  baking  are 
not  always  obtained  from  those  of  greatest  gluten  content  Influence  of 
Ingredients  used  in  'setting'  the  sponge  and  the  skill  of  the  baker  are  con- 
siderations which  should  not  be  lost  sight  of.  Our  leading  varieties,  viz: 
Bluestem,  Forty  Fold,  Little  Club,  Red  Chaff  Club,  and  Turkey  Red,  in  the 
north;  Bluestem,  Colorado  No.  50,  Deflance,  Dicklow,  Gold  Coin,  and  Turkey 
Red,  in  the  south,  at  their  best,  are  capable  of  yielding  flour  sufficiently  rich 
in  gluten  to  Insure  the  flnest  quality  of  light  bread.  If  the  best  variety  of 
milling  wheat  is  the  one  which  most  uniformly  produces  flour  from  which  the 
most  satisfactory  results  can  be  secured  in  baking,  then,  of  all  varieties  grown 
In  Idaho  thus  far  examined,  Turkey  Red  is  the  best" 

Wheat  bread,  fi.  Flkubent  (Le  Pain  de  Froment,  Paris,  1911,  pp,  7-\-22S, 
fiffs.  SS). — ^This  handbook  discusses  the  composition  and  nutritive  value  of  wheat 
and  wheat  products,  bread  making,  the  modem  baking  industry,  and  other  gen- 
eral questiona 
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The  effect  of  acids'  on  bread  fermentation,  A.  J.  J.  Vandevelde  and  L. 
BosMANs  {Separate  from  Verslag.  en  Meded,  K.  Vlaam.  Acad,  Taal  en  Letterk., 
1911,  pp.  261-286,  dgms,  ^).— From  his  study  the  author  concludes  that  under 
the  experimental  conditions  hydrochloric,  nitric,  sulphuric,  proprlonic,  butyric, 
and  oxalic  acid  affect  bread  fermentation  unfavorably,  and  that  lactic,  tartaric, 
and  citric  add  were  without  effect,  while  phosphoric,  acetic,  and  benzoic  acid 
had  a  favorable  effect 

He  also  reports  data  regarding  the  effect  of  these  acids  upon  electrical  con- 
ductivity, catalysis,  inversion,  the  development  of  micro-organisms,  and  other 
phenomena. 

Cotton-seed  flour  {Pure  Products,  8  {1912),  No.  5,  pp.  270,  271,  fig.  i).— * 
Information  is  summarized  and  suggestions  made  regarding  the  use  of  cotton- 
seed flour  for  bread  making. 

Composition  of  Indian  yams,  D.  Hooseb  {Jour,  Asiatic  8oc.  Bengal,  n.  ser., 
7 '{1911),  pp.  57-62;  ahs.  in  Jour.  8oc.  Chem.  Indus.,  SO  {1911),  No.  16,  p. 
1027). — ^The  results  are  recorded  of  analyses  of  40  specimens  of  different  species 
of  yams  (Dloscorea),  including  both  cultivated  and  wild  sorts. 

The  amounts  of  crude  fiber  and  ash  were  much  higher  in  the  wild  than  in  the 
cultivated  varieties.  Tests  showed  that  an  alkaloid  (dioscorlne)  was  generally 
present  in  the  wild  tubers  {D.  dcemona,  D.  Jmlhifcf<^t  D.  pentaphylla,  and  D. 
alata),  but  not  in  the  cultivated  tubers  to  any  great  extent  The  alkaloid  may 
be  removed  by  soaking  the  tubers  in  water. 

The  narra  fruit,  H.  von  Gerabd  {Agr.  Jour.  Union  8o.  Africa,  S  {1912), 
No.  1,  pp.  102-106,  fig.  1). — ^The  use  of  this  wild  fruit  for  food  purposes  is  dis- 
cussed. In  addition  to  the  use  of  the  flesh,  the  author  states  that  the  pits  are 
eaten  like  nuts  and  are  used  for  making  an  oil. 

Some  Asiatic  milk  products,  D.  Hoopeb  {Jour.  Asiatic  Soc.  Bengal,  n.  aer., 
7  {1911),  pp.  6S-67;  ahs.  in  Jour.  Soc.  Chem.  Indus.,  SO  {1911),  No.  16,  p. 
1027), — Analyses  are  reported  of  2  samples  of  karut,  a  kind  of  dried  skim  milk 
cheese ;  chhana,  a  product  obtained  by  acidifying  hot  milk ;  and  dahi,  a  product 
made  by  fermenting  buttermilk. 

A  study  of  Turkish  honey,  F.  Muttelkt  {Ann.  Falsif,,  5  {1912),  No.  42, 
pp.  191-194). — Details  are  given  of  the  examination  of  12  samples  of  Turkish 
honey. 

Marmalades,  A,  McGill  {Lah.  Inland  Rev.  Dept,  Canada  Bui.  2SS,  1912, 
pp.  25). — ^Details  are  given  of  the  examination  of  154  samples  of  marmalade 
collected  throughout  Canada.  Of  these,  14  samples  contained  glucose  in 
amounts  varying  from  traces  to  about  25  per  cent. 

Vinegars,  A.  McGill  {Lah.  Inland  Rev.  Dept.  Canada  Bui.  235,  1912,  pp. 
31). — ^Data  are  reported  regarding  the  examination  of  151  samples  of  goods 
sold  as  cider,  malt,  and  wine  vinegars. 

The  aromatic  substances  of  foods  and  condiments  {Pure  Products,  8 
(1912),  No.  5,  pp.  264-270).— A  descriptive  summary. 

On  the  absorption  and  distribution  of  aluminium  from  aluminized  food, 
M.  Kahn  {Biochem.  Bui.,  1  {1911),  No.  2,  pp.  235-244) -—Tests,  3  in  number, 
were  made  with  dogs  and  covered  from  52  days  to  2  months.  The  general 
conclusions  which  were  drawn  follow: 

"  When  biscuits  baked  with  alura  baking  powder  are  fed  In  a  mixed  diet  to 
dogs,  aluminium  passes  in  considerable  amounts  into  the  blood. 

"  Such  absorbed  aluminium  circulates  freely  and,  although  it  does  not  show 
a  tendency  to  increase  proportionately  in  the  blood,  it  accumulates  to  some 
extent  In  various  parts  of  the  body.  The  bile  contains  a  particularly  large 
amount  of  aluminium  under  such  circumstances.  The  pancreas,  liver,  muscle, 
and  kidneys  contain  considerable  amounts,  while  the  brain  and  heart  seem  to 
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resist  accumnlation  of  aluminium.  Tlie  long  bones,  unQer  the  conditions  of 
these  experiments,  contained  aluminium.  The  flat  bone  of  the  skull  did  not 
contain  aluminium. 

"Aluminium,  when  Ingested  In  alumlnized  food  under  the  conditions  of  these 
experiments,  is  absorbed  In  part  and  is  excreted,  to  some  extent,  in  both  the 
bile  and  urine." 

The  presence  of  arsenic  in  some  vegetable  food  materials,  F.  Jadin  and  A. 
ASTBUC  {Compt.  Rend,  Acad,  Sci,  [Paris],  15h  (1912),  No,  U,  pp,  89S-896),— 
Arsenic  was  found  in  a  large  number  of  samples  of  vegetable  products  and 
fruits,  fresh  and  dried,  nuts,  and  edible  fungi,  the  amounts  ranging  from 
0.003  mg.  per  100  in  wild  leek  (Allium  polvanthum)  to  0.026  mg.  per  100  in 
dried  peas. 

Pood  inspection  decisions  (U,  S,  Dept,  Affr.,  Food  Insp,  Decisions  US, 
Uh  PP'  1  each). — ^These  decisions  have  to  do  respectively  with  the  labeling  of 
candied  citron  and  the  use  of  excessive  amounts  of  water,  brine,  sirup,  sauce, 
and  similar  substances  In  the  preparation  of  canned  foods. 

The  sanitary  regulation  of  the  oyster  industry,  F.  P.  Gobman  (Amer, 
Jour,  Puh,  Health,  2  (1912),  No,  2,  pp,  77-84).— From  the  data  summarized  the 
author  concludes  that  the  improvement  of  the  shellfish  Industry  Involves  "  pro- 
hibition of  the  practice  of  floating  oysters;  prohibition  of  the  use  for  food  of 
shellfish  taken  from  waters  directly  polluted  with  sewage,  that  is,  within  a 
certain  distance  of  discharging  sewers;  careful  sanitary  regulation  and  super- 
vision of  the  methods  of  handling  and  packing  shellfish;  [and]  efforts  to 
secure  the  removal  of  sewage  pollution  from  the  tidewaters  where  shellfish 
are  grown,  or  at  least  the  disinfection  of  all  sewage  effluents  which  enter 
tidewater." 

The  paper  Is  followed  by  a  discussion. 

The  preservation  of  food,  Alice  Ravenhill  (Brit,  Columhia  Dept,  Agr.  BuL 
97,  1912,  pp.  19,  figs,  10). — ^Thls  bulletin,  which  Is  one  of  a  proposed  series  for 
the  women's  Institute  work,  discusses  methods  of  handling  and  keeping  food« 
the  preservation  of  foods  in  the  home,  and  other  similar  questions. 

Southwest  Africa  camp  food,  H.  Fisches  (IUus,  Landio.  Ztg.,  S2  (1912), 
No.  26,  pp.  246,  247,  figs.  S). — Native  foods  are  described  and  their  uses  dis- 
cussed. 

How  I  lived  on  threepence  a  day,  F.  J.  Oboss  (London,  1912,  pp,  124^ 
charts  8). — ^The  author  reports  and  discusses  his  experience  living  for  a  week 
on  a  diet  costing  6  cts,  a  day,  a  sum  which  he  states  Is  comparable  with  that 
which  many  workingmen's  families  have  to  spend  per  person  for  food.  His 
general  conclusion  Is  that,  with  limited  Incomes,  knowledge  and  care  In  the 
selection  and  preparation  of  food  are  absolutely  essential  if  persons  are  to  be 
wen  nourished.  In  addition,  the  volume,  which  is  designed  for  the  instruction 
of  housekeepers,  discusses  such  subjects  as  the  relative  nutritive  value  of  dif- 
ferent foods,  suitable  foods  f6r  working  class  households,  and  other  questions. 

The  introduction  is  contributed  by  R  Hutchison. 

Cooperation  and  cost  of  living  in  certain  foreign  countries  (U,  8.  House 
Representatives,  62.  Cong.,  2.  8ess.,  Doc.  617,  1912,  pp.  248). — ^A  large  amount 
of  data  collected  by  United  States  consuls,  regarding  the  cost  of  food,  the  work 
of  cooperative  societies,  and  the  cost  of  living  In  certain  foreign  countries,  Is 
brought  together,  this  material  being  preceded  by  a  letter  of  transmittal  by 
H.  Wilson  which  gives  a  summary  of  the  prices  of  common  food  materials  in 
recent  years  in  the  United  Kingdom. 

The  school  feeding  movement,  Louise  S.  Bbyant  (Psych.  Clin.,  6  (1912), 
No,  2,  pp.  29-4S). — ^An  account  of  the  origin  and  development  of  the  movemait 
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to  provide  food  for  school  children,  which  Bummarizes  a  large  amount  of  Btatis- 
tical  and  other  data. 

A  bibliography  is  included. 

The  training  of  the  school  dietitian,  Maby  S.  Boss  {Psych,  Clin,,  6  {1912), 
No.  2,  pp,  52-55). — Suggestions  are  made  regarding  the  training  required  by  a 
school  dietitian,  a  profession  which  the  author  believes  will  become  an  im- 
portant factor  In  education  in  boarding  institutions  and  in  the  public  schools 
of  large  cities. 

Administration  of  school  luncheons,  Alice  G.  Bouohton  {Psych.  Clin.,  6 
{1912),  No.  2,  pp.  44-^1,  fig.  1). — ^An  account  is  given  of  the  school  luncheon 
movement  in  Philadelphia,  considered  particularly  as  a  business  project 

The  economy  of  food,  J.  A.  Mubsay  {London,  1911,  pp.  XII -^r 259,  figs.  13), — 
This  popular  treatise  on  nutrition  discusses  the  physiology  and  chemistry  of 
nutrition,  the  quantity  of  food  required,  the  nutritive  value  and  general  prop- 
erties of  meats,  vegetables,  and  other  foods,  ordinary  diets,  special  diets,  and 
similar  questions. 

An  explanation  of  hunger,  W.  B.  Cannon  and  A.  L.  Washbubn  {Amer. 
Jour.  Physiol,  29  {1912),  No.  5,  pp.  Ul-45h  figs.  5).— In  this  paper  the  au- 
thors summarize  and  discuss  hunger  as  distinguished  from  appetite,  on  the 
basis  of  their  own  investigations  and  the  work  of  others.  Of  the  two  theories 
of  hunger,  the  one  that  it  is  a  general  sensation  with  a  local  reference,  and  the 
other  that  it  has  a  local  i)eripheral  source,  they  point  out  that  the  former  lias 
been  the  more  widely  accepted.  The  support  for  this  theory,  however,  can  be 
shown  to  be  unsubstantiated. 

In  general,  ''hunger  ...  is  normally  the  signal  that  the  stomach  is  con- 
tracted for  action ;  the  unpleasantness  of  hunger  leads  to  eating ;  eating  starts 
gastric  secretion,  distends  the  contracted  organ,  initiates  the  movements  of 
gastric  digestion,  and  abolishes  the  sensation.  Meanwhile  pancreatic  and  in- 
testinal Juices,  as  well  as  bile,  have  been  prepared  in  the  duodenum  to  receive 
the  oncoming  chyme.  The  periodic  activity  of  the  alimentary  canal  in  fasting, 
therefore,  is  not  solely  the  source  of  hunger  pangs,  but  is  at  the  same  time  an 
exhibition  in  the  digestive  organs  of  readiness  for  prompt  attack  on  the  food 
swallowed  by  the  hungry  animal." 

Investigations  into  the  Jail  dietaries  of  the  United  Provinces,  with  some 
observations  on  the  influence  of  dietary  on  the  physical  development  and 
well-being  of  the  people  of  the  United  Provinces,  D.  MgCay  {Sci,  Mem.  Med. 
and  Sanit,  Depts.  India,  n.  ser„  1911,  No.  48,  pp.  B+3+II+200). — Ck)ntinuin£f 
previous  investigations  (E.  S.  R.,  24,  p.  568),  an  extended  study  was  made 
of  the  dietaries  in  a  number  of  Indian  Jails  and  experiments  were  carried  on 
with  reference  to  the  digestibility  of  protein  and  carbohydrates  of  certain  food- 
stuffs and  combinations.  In  addition,  the  author  studied  the  Jail  dietaries 
with  reference  to  their  salt  content,  the  excretion  of  chlorids  in  the  urine,  the 
quantity  of  feces  and  urine  excreted,  the  nitrogen  content  of  the  feces,  and  the 
effect  of  an  increase  or  decrease  in  wheat  consumed  on  the  quantity  of  f^ces. 

On  an  average  the  present  diet  made  up  of  wheat,  legumes,  barley,  vegetables, 
oil,  and  other  similar  vegetable  foods,  supplied  106.81  gm.  protein  per  man  per 
day,  of  which  72.81  gm.  was  digestible.  The  energy  value  ranged  from  3,122 
to  8,460  caloriea 

"Taking  the  whole  year  into  consideration  the  dietaries  of  the  Jails  of  the 
United  Provinces  pres^it  an  average  daily  intake  of  .  .  .  104.56  gm.  protein 
per  man,  and  are  accompanied  by  an  average  daily  absorption  of  .  •  .  69.60  gm. 
protein  per  man." 

In  the  author's  opinion  "the  defects  of  most  of  these  diets  are  such  as  to 
lessen  their  nutritive  value  to  a  very  serious  extent,  with  the  result  that  whlle^ 
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according  to  their  chemical  composition,  th^  appear  to  be  superior  to  the 
Engliah  prison  scales  and  even  to  most  of  the  standard  dietaries,  in  reality 
they  are  much  Inferior.  The  explanation  for  this  will  be  found  to  be  the  low 
degree  of  protein  absorption  shown  by  the  foodstufTs  entering  Into  the  com- 
position of  the  dietaries  of  the  Jails  of  the  United  Provinces." 

Studies  of  digestlbilty  showed  a  considerable  range.  The  coefficient  of  diges- 
tibility of  protein  of  ordinary  Jail  wheat  was  found  to  be  67.1  per  cent,  a  value 
considerably  lower  than  that  of  first  quality  wheat.  In  general,  the  diges- 
tibility of  the  legumes  studied  was  also  lower  than  that  of  first  quality  wheat. 
The  average  digeetibillty  of  total  carbohydrates  in  the  Jail  dietaries  was  fouwl 
to  be  96.4 ;  the  carbohydrates  of  wheat,  96.5 ;  and,  in  general,  92  x>er  cent  or 
over  for  the  individual  materials  and  combinations  under  consideration. 

The  author  does  not  believe  that  the  present  dietaries  contain  an  excessive 
amount  of  protein.  "  While  acknowledging  the  force  of  the  different  arguments 
for  the  reduction  of  the  level  of  protein  metabolism,  we  have  had  sufficient 
evidence  in  our  work  in  India  to  confirm  us  in  the  opinion  that  a  liberal  supply 
of  absorbable  protein  is  the  all-important  element  of  a  diet,  without  which, 
no  matttf  how  plentiful  the  other  constituents  may  be,  physical  fitness,  capacity 
for  work,  and  power  of  resisting  disease  can  not  be  expected." 

On  the  basis  of  the  investigation  a  number  of  suggestions  are  made  for  im 
proving  the  dietaries  and  for  makhig  them  more  economical.  A  series  of  8  diets 
is  given  which  are  practically  of  identical  nutritive  values,  and  Interchangeable, 
the  particular  diet  in  use  at  any  stated  time  d^)endlng  on  the  season  of  the 
year  and  on  the  food  materials  available. 

In  the  section  which  deals  with  the  relationship  of  food  to  physical  develop- 
ment much  detailed  Information  is  given  regarding  the  food  and  physical 
condition  of  Brahmins,  sikhs,  Pathans,  and  other  natives.  In  some  cases  the 
diet  is  principally  vegetarian;  in  others  vegetables  and  dairy  products  are 
used ;  while  in  others  a  mixed  diet  Is  followed. ' 

In  general,  it  is  the  author's  opinion  that  the  more  generous  the  diet  the 
more  satisfactory  the  physical  condition  and  general  well-being.  "From  the 
facts  we  have  been  able  to  collect  with  regard  to  the  Inhabitants  of  the  United 
Provinces  and  martial  races  of  the  plains,  there  would  appear  to  be  abundant 
evidence  that,  other  things  being  equal,  diet  is  the  all-important  factor  In 
determining  the  degree  of  physical  development  and  general  well-being  of  a 
people,  and  that  with  a  low  level  of  nitrogenous  interchange  deficient  stamina, 
morally  and  physically,  must  be  expected." 

The  effect  of  a  strictly  vegretable  diet  on  the  spontaneous  activity,  the 
rate  of  growth,  and  the  longevity  of  the  albino  rat,  J.  R.  Slonakeb  (Leland 
Stanford  Jr.  Univ.  Puha.,  Univ.  Ser,,  1912,  pp.  SS,  pi.  1,  figs.  i5).— Using  2 
groups  of  young  rats  the  same  age  and  as  nearly  as  possible  of  the  same 
parentage,  the  author  studied  the  effects  of  a  vegetable  diet  in  comparison  with 
the  same  diet  plus  animal  food. 

According  to  his  conclusions^  the  omnivorous  feeders  were  more  active  and 
voluntarily  did  much  more  work  than  the  rats  on  a  vegetarian  diet,  the  average 
ratio  of  efficiency  being  7.5 : 1.  The  females  surpassed  in  activity  the  males 
of  the  same  group,  the  difference  being  greater  with  the  omnivorous  rats  than 
with  those  receiving  the  vegetable  diet.  The  difference  was  not  very  noticeable 
until  the  experiment  had  proceeded  2  or  3  months  or  until  about  one-fifth  of  the 
total  life  of  the  rats  on  the  vegetable  diet  had  been  lived.  "  One  can  not  con- 
clude, therefore,  that  a  diet  used  for  a  few  weeks  is  not  injurious  if  no  hnd 
results  occur  during  that  time. 
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"  The  total  work  accomplished  by  the  vegetarians  during  their  life  was  per- 
formed by  the  omnivorous  rats  when  but  20.9  per  cent  of  their  lives  had  been 
lived. 

"The  v^ietarian  rats  age  much  earlier  in  life,  it  requiring  almost  half 
their  lifetime  to  perform  the  last  one-eighth  of  their  life's  work,  as  compared 
to  three-tenths  for  the  omnivorous  rata 

*'  The  growth  of  the  vegetarians  was  greatly  retarded.  The  ratio  of  maxi- 
mum weights  was  a  1.02 : 1  In  favor  of  the  omnivorous  feeders. 

'*  The  effect  on  general  conditions  of  the  body  was  most  overwhelmingly  in 
favor  of  the  omnivorous.  The  vegetarians  were  frail,  weak,  and  showed  ex- 
treme lassitude  and  indifference.  The  onmivorous  were  the  reverse  in  all 
these  respects. 

"  The  average  life  of  the  omnivorous  was  1,020  days,  that  of  the  vegetarian 
555  days.    This  was  a  ratio  of  1.84 : 1. 

"The  control  rats  in  stationary  cages  lived  longer  than  the  exercised  rats 
of  the  same  group. 

"  All  of  the  omnivorous  rats  surpassed  the  greatest  age  attained  by  the  oldest 
vegetarian  rats. 

"  From  numerous  observations  and  experiments  of  other  investigators  on  man 
we  would  infer  that  similar  results  would  obtain  if  he  were  subjected  to 
similar  conditions  throughout  his  lifetime." 

Effects  of  coffee  drinklner  upon  children,  C.  K.  Taylob  {Psych,  Clin,,  6 
U912),  No.  2,  pp,  56-^8).— Statistics  were  obtained  from  464  children  with 
respect  to  coffee  drinking,  and  physical  measurements  were  made,  as  well  as 
observations  regarding  the  character  of  their  school  work. 

It  was  found  that  about  29  per  cent  of  these  children  drank  no  coffee,  46  per 
cent  a  cup  a  day,  12  per  cent  2  cups^  8  per  cent  3  cups,  and  the  remainder  4  or 
more  cups  a  day.  The  statistics  obtained,  according  to  the  author,  "  are  hardly 
sensational,"  but  he  believes  thftt  "  if  such  differences  exist  between  the  mental 
ability,  as  shown  by  lesson  work,  and  behavior,  as  shown  by  conduct  marks,  of 
those  drinking  and  those  not  drinking  coffee,  this  beverage  must  have  some 
unwholesome  effect  upon  children  that  it  does  not  have  upon  adulta" 

As  regards  physical  measurements,  "  the  children  concerned  in  this  test  who 
drank  coffee  regularly  averaged  from  11  to  more  than  4  lbs.  less  In  weight, 
from  }  in.  to  more  than  1  in.  less  in  height,  and  all  the  way  to  3  lbs.  less  hi 
hand  strength  than  those  who  never  drank  coffee.  These  differences  may  not 
be  startling,  but  it  is  evident  that  there  are  differences. 

"As  a  conclusion,  then,  to  this  very  brief  paper,  the  writer  would  say  that  it 
seems  likely  that  the  regular  drinking  of  coffee  by  chlldr^i  has  an  effect  which 
is  certainly  not  beneficial,  that  indeed  it  seems  to  make  children  less  'fit' 
physically  as  well  as  mentally  than  those  who  do  not  use  coffee.  If  this  be 
true,  thai  some  support  is  given  to  the  modem  movement  which  advocates  the 
substituting  of  cocoa  or  chocolate  for  coffee  as  a  beverage  for  children." 

The  cleavagre  of  xanthin  and  caffein  in  the  human  body,  W.  Levinthal 
{Hoppe-Beyler'B  Ztschr,  Physiol.  Chem.,  77  (1912),  No.  4,  pp.  259-279) .-—From 
an  experimental  study  of  the  subject  the  conclusion  Is  reached  that  very  prob- 
ably the  xanthin  metabolized  by  man  is  excreted  quantitatively  without  break- 
ing the  purln  ring,  the  greater  part  being  oxidized  to  uric  acid  and  the  small 
remainder  leaving  the  body  unchanged. 

On  fat  absorption,  W.  R.  Blooe  (Jour.  Biol.  Chem.,  11  (1912),  No.  |,  pp. 
429-4S4) .—The  results  obtained  in  experiments  with  dogs  show  quite  conclu- 
sively, according  to  the  author,  "  that  none  of  the  Isomannid  esters  had  passed 
unchanged  Into  the  chyle,  although  considerable  quantities  had  been  digested 
and  absorbed."    This  result,  which  Is  In  accord  with  work  which  has  been 
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preTlooBly  reported,  "  emphasizes  the  probability  that  readily  saponiflable  fatty 
acid  esters  do  not  escape  saponification  under  the  favorable  conditions  in  tlie 
normal  intestine  (excess  of  lipase^  rapid  removal  of  the  products).  Whether 
£atty  substances  of  any  kind  may  pass  into  the  chyle  unchanged  remains  to  be 
proven." 

The  chemical  analysis  of  the  ash  of  smooth  muscle,  E.  B.  Meigs  and  L.  A. 
Rtak  iJour,  Biol.  Chem^  11  (1912),  No.  4,  pp.  -^Oi-^^i-* )  .—Experiments  are 
reported  and  data  summarised.  According  to  the  authors,  the  facts  at  pres^it 
known  point  to  the  following  conclusions  in  regard  to  smooth  muscle : . 

"  The  fibers  of  this  tissue  are  not  surrounded  by  semipermeable  membranes. 

*'  Most  of  the  water  of  the  smooth  muscle  fibers  is  held  by  the  colloids  of  the 
living  tissue  as  organic  water. 

"Most  of  the  potassium,  phosphorus,  sulphur,  and  magnesium,  which  appear 
in  the  ash  of  smooth  muscle,  are  present  in  the  living  tissue  in  a  nondifTusible 
form." 

Ketabollsm  during  mental  work,  A.  Lbhmann  (Umschau,  16*  {1912),  No. 
19,  pp.  S90,  S91). — ^A  brief  summary  of  a  paper  presented  at  the  Congress  of 
Experimental  Psychology  in  Berlin.  The  mental  work  in  the  experiments  con- 
risted  in  adding  simple  numbers  or  in  conunitting  to  memory  syllables  arranged 
without  reference  to  meaning. 

The  author  concludes  that  nndor  controlled  conditions  such  mental  work 
cansed  an  increase  of  carbon  dioxld  excreted  whidi  is  directly  comparable  with 
that  noted  in  the  case  of  physical  work.  The  increased  carbon  dioxid  production 
was  proportional  to  the  severity  of  the  mental  work  as  measured  by  attention. 

A  new  ice  chest,  C.  ZELMANowrrz  (Biochem.  Ztachr.,  S9  {1912),  No.  i-^, 
pp.  151-154,  fig.  1). — An  ice  chest  designed  for  laboratory  use  is  described  in 
which  a  current  of  air  is  driven  into  the  ice  chamber  and  kept  in  continuous 
drcnlation  by  means  of  a  small  electric  motor.  The  front  of  the  ice  box  con- 
tains a  number  of  small  doors,  the  object  being  to  lessen  the  rise  of  tempera- 
ture when  articles  are  placed  in  it  or  removed.  Even  when  due  allowance  is 
made  for  the  cost  of  the  motor  and  power,  the  ice  chest  has  been  found  more 
economical  than  one  cooled  with  ice  in  the  usual  way,  according  to  the  author. 

[The  ideas  embodied  in  the  construction  of  this  ice  chest  might  prove  useful 
in  ice  chests  for  institution  use  or  for  some  similar  purpose.] 

ANIMAL  FBOBXTCTION. 

The  Vitality  of  reproductive  cells,  L.  L.  Lewis  {Oklahoma  8ta.  Bui.  96, 
pp.  3-47,  figs.  7). — ^This  contains  a  description  of  the  reproductive  glands  of 
horses,  cattle,  swine^  and  mules,  and  a  report  of  experimental  work  on  the 
vitality  of  spermatozoa  and  ova,  being  a  continuation  of  earlier  work  (see 
page  274). 

Measurements  of  the  spenn  cells  from  horses,  catlte,  and  swine  are  given, 
showing  that  there  was  but  little  variation  in  size  for  different  individuals  of 
the  same  species.  In  a  number  of  experiments  in  keeping  semen  of  stallions 
at  temperatures  from  12  to  52*  C,  the  high  temperatures  were  found  to  be 
qnickly  fatal  to  the  sperm  cells.  Keeping  the  semen  in  rubber  and  pig  bladder, 
or  adding  water  or  other  materials,  reduced  the  vitality.  Semen-like  material 
from  male  mules  contained  no  sperm  cells. 

"  Under  experimental  conditions  the  vitality  of  the  sperm  cells  from  the  boar 
continues  approximately  15  to  25  hours  after  the  semen  is  collected.  The 
length  of  time  depending  upon  the  temperature  at  which  the  semen  is  kept, 
and  the  vigor  and  physical  condition  of  the  animal  used  in  the  experiment 
Temperature  has  much  the  same  effect  on  the  vitality  of  the  semen  from  the 
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hog  as  it  has  on  that  collected  from  the  horse.  .  .  .  Semen  from  different 
males  varies  greatly  in  its  vitality  under  laboratory  conditions.  This  differ- 
ence is  sometimes  so  noticeable  as  to  indicate  the  probability  of  poor  breeding 
qualities." 

To  determine  the  vitality  of  sperm  cells  in  the  female,  sows  were  killed  at 
varying  lengths  of  time  after  service.  Of  the  19  sows  bred  and  killed  the 
sperm  cells  were  found  dead  in  80  per  cent  of  the  cases  where  a  period  of 
16  hours  or  more  had  lapsed.  In  one  case  the  live  cells  were  found  after  a 
lapse  of  221  hours,  and  in  2  cases  after  a  lapse  of  more  than  40  hours. 
Vitality  tests  with  the  sperm  of  horses  showed  it  to  be  very  short-lived  either  in 
the  mare  or  under  abnormal  conditions. 

To  learn  of  the  effect  of  continuous  service,  a  heavy  draft  stallion  was  used 
once  each  day.  The  number  of  sperm  c^ls  present  in  the  semen  in  his  first 
service  was  131J60  per  cubic  millimeter,  and  live  cells  were  found  d5  hours 
after  service  when  kept  at  from  31  to  35"*  G.  After  the  ninth  service  there  were 
only  5,840  sperm  cells  per  cubic  millimeter,  and  the  vitality  of  the  cells  was 
less  than  one-half  as  compared  with  those  of  the  first  cells.  Other  experiments 
for  11  days'  and  18  days'  consecutive  service  showed  that  the  vitality  was  re- 
duced from  the  first  to  the  last  service.  Chemical  analyses  of  the  sperm  cells 
are  given. 

Bzperiments  were  also  made  to  determine  the  time  of  the  rupture  of  the 
6ra£Qan  follicles  and  the  vitality  of  the  ova  in  sowa  "  If  the  hog  was  killed 
early  in  the  period  of  heat  the  follicles  showed  perfect  and  unruptured,  while 
those  from  hogs  killed  a  few  hours  later  showed  the  follicles  ruptured.  A  few 
sows  were  killed  when  not  in  heat,  and  in  none  of  these  were  the  follicles  found 
well  developed  or  in  condition  to  liberate  the  ovum,  neither  did  th^  show  any 
signs  of  the  recent  escape  of  the  ovum  from  the  organ.  Variations  from  the 
normal  no  doubt  do  occur,  but  it  is  safe  to  assume  that  in  the  great  majority 
of  cases  the  follicles  do  not  rupture  before  30  hours  after  the  x)eriod  of  heat 
begin&"  Whenever  sows  were  bred  out  of  heat  no  results  were  obtained  unless 
it  occurred  within  1  day.  Post-mortem  examinations  after  breeding  out  of 
heat  indicate  that  the  ovum  and  sperm  cells  soon  lose  their  physiological  ac- 
tivity after  th^  become  separated  from  the  ovary  and  testes. 

"  The  vitality  of  the  reproductive  cells  of  the  hog  is  only  a  few  hours.  In 
most  cases  the  ovum  appears  to  lose  its  power  of  being  fertilised  within  48 
hours,  and  the  sperm  cell  does  not  appear  to  possess  much,  if  any,  greater 
vitality.  .  .  .  The  ovum  (in  hogs)  is  not  liberated  from  the  ovary  until  the 
last  part  of  the  period  of  heat" 

Artificial  insemination,  L.  L.  Lewis  (Oklahoma  8ta.  Bui.  9S,  pp.  o^-lS, 
figs.  5),^ A  revised  edition  of  a  bulletin  previously  noted  (E.  8.  R.,  17,  p.  1103), 
with  a  brief  report  of  experiments  which  are  more  fully  noted  in  Bulletin  96 
(see  page  278). 

Is  the  control  of  embryonic  deTelopment  a  practical  problemF  C  R. 
Stockard  (Aba.  in  Science,  n.  ser.,  S5  (19 J 2),  No.  9(n,  p.  788). — ^Thls  is  an 
abstract  of  a  paper  read  before  the  American  Philosophical  Society,  1911,  which 
discusses  the  factors  which  cause  anbryonic  deformities  in  man  and  anlmala 
These  may  be  distinguished  as  those  caused  by  the  embryo  developing  in  an 
unfavorable  environment,  and  those  in  which  the  germ  cells  of  both  parents 
may  have  been  defective. 

The  results  of  experiments  with  guinea  pigs  have  shown  that  when  put  into  a 
state  of  chronic  alcoholism  and  mated  together  or  with  normal  individuals, 
the  resulting  offspring  were  greatly  affected,  showhig  that  the  paternal  germ 
cells  are  affected  by  the  alcohol  and  produce  abnormal  offspring.    It  is  sug- 
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gested  that  there  may  be  some  means  of  controlMng  the  chemical  environment 
of  the  developing  germ. 

On  Mendelian  dominance,  A.  R.  Moobe  {Arch,  Entwickl.  Mech,  Organ., 
H  (1912),  pi,  1,  pp.  168-175,  figf,  9). — In  support  of  a  hypothesis,  previously 
noted  (K  S.  R.,  23,  p.  778),  the  author  cites  a  number  of  experiments  with  in- 
rertebrates  by  which  incomplete  dominance  can  be  explained  on  biochemical 
groands. 

''According  to  onr  hyx)othe8is  that  the  substances  underlying  the  formation 
of  dominant  characters  obey  the  laws  governing  enzym  reactions,  we  should 
expect  these  reactions  to  go  forward  at  a'  slower  rate  in  the  heterozygote  than 
in  the  pure  dominant  because  the  former  contains  but  one-half  the  amount  of 
enzym  to  be  found  in  the  latter.'* 

A  simpllfLed  method  of  calculatinff  frequencies  of  occurrence  from  a 
large  number  of  unequal  probabilities,  A.  G.  MoKendbick  {Biometrika,  8 
{1912),  No.  3-4,  pp.  413-419). — ^ThlB  biometric  method  of  determining  whether 
the  distribution  is  regulated  by  laws  of  chance  or  by  other  factors  is  illustrated 
by  applying  It  to  a  study  of  the  recurring  attacks  of  disease  in  epidemics. 

Factors  affecting  the  secondary  sexual  characters,  E.  Steinach  (Zenthl. 
Physiol.,  24  {1910),  No.  13,  pp.  551-560;  25  {1911),  17,  pp.  723-725;  Jour,  Amer. 
Med.  Assoc,  58  {1912),  No,  7,  p.  4&()-~TeBte8  and  ovaries  of  rats  and  guinea 
pigs  were  transplanted  into  early  castrates  of  the  same  and  the  opposite  sex. 
The  tissues  maintained  their  integrity  and  exerted  an  influence  on  the  sex 
characters.  Neither  the  somatic  nor  the  psychic  secondary  traits  were  fixed  in 
the  individual.  They  developed  under  the  domination  of  the  respective  glands 
which  were  present  and  functionally  active. 

Contribution  to  the  study  of  experimental  determination  of  sex, 
I.  BoNAZzi  {Arch.  Hal.  Biol,  56  {1911),  No.  3,  pp.  433-447,  figs.  8).— Following 
the  methods  used  by  Ducceschi  and  Tallarico^  an  orchitoxic  serum  obtained 
from  sheep  was  injected  into  rabbits.  It  was  without  apparent  influence  on 
the  sex  ratio  but  had  a  tendency  to  produce  sterility  and  abortion.  This  opinion 
was  confirmed  by  an  examination  of  the  ovarian  tissue  of  the  treated  rnbbita 

Another  sex-limited  character  in  fowls,  A.  H.  Stubtevant  {Science,  n.  ser., 
99  {1911),  No.  844,  PP*  337,  338). — ^A  preliminary  report  of  experiments  in  cross- 
ing Columbian  Wyandottes  and  Brown  Leghorns. 

An  experiment  dealing  with  sex-linkage  in  fowls,  A.  H.  Stubtevant 
{Jour.  Expt.  Zool,,  12  {1912),  No.  4,  pp.  499-518,  figs.  4). — ^A  continuation  of 
work  noted  above,  and  summarized  as  follows : 

**  There  is  a  sex-linked  factor  carried  by  the  Columbian  Wyandotte — an 
inhibitor  for  red  in  the  plumage.  This  breed  probably  also  carries  another  sex- 
linked  factor,  an  inhibitor  for  red  in  the  neck.  It  apparently  carries  a  pattern 
factor  inhibiting  the  breast  color,  and,  In  the  female,  the  stippled  back  of  the 
Brown  Leghorn.  The  silver-gray  color  Is  probably  epistatic  to  the  Jungle  fowl 
or  brown  color.  The  White  Wyandotte  is  a  silver-laced  breed  with  a  color 
producer  dropped  out 

"An  attempt  is  made  to  explain  three  sets  of  phenomena,  In  fowls.  In 
canaries,  and  in  Aglia  tau  respectively,  as  cases  of  partial  sex-linkage.  Using 
this  explanation,  it  is  argued  that  the  sex  formula  for  birds  and  Lepidoptera 
is  probably :  ^ ,  MM,  PF ;  9 ,  Mw,  FF.  The  case  of  the  dwarf  guinea  pig  is 
explained  as  perhaps  representing  partial  sex-linkage  in  a  form  where  Ae  male 
is  heterozygous  for  sex." 

A  bibliography  is  appended. 

•Arch.  Fislol..  1  (1904),  p.  604. 
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The  correlation  of  body  weight  and  egg  production  in  fowls,  G.  Wieninoeb 
{Wiener  Landw,  Ztg,,  62  (J 912),  No.  26,  pp.  S20,  521). —Some  of  the  results 
obtained  from  a  study  of  the  correlation  between  the  weight  of  the  hen  and  of 
the  eggs  laid  are  summarized  in  the  following  table: 

Average  tceight  of  hens  and  of  eggs  laid  per  hen. 


Breed. 


Avtngd 

weight  of 

hen. 


total 
weight  of 
eggs  per 

year. 


Avenge 

weight  of 

legg. 


Italian  partridge: 

GeDeral  average  of  the  flock  for  7  years 

Average  of  5  best  layers 

Average  oft  5  poorest  layers 

Golden  Wyandotte: 

General  average  of  the  flock 

Average  of  5  best  layers 

Average  of  5  poorest  layers 


Kg. 
2.259 
2.125 
2.400 

2.540 
2.476 
2.650 


Kg. 
7.865 
8.730 
6.849 

8.641 
10.245 
6.743 


Om. 
58.6 
57.8 
59.5 

57.8 
57.2 
57.1 


Hybridization  of  canaries,  A.  R.  Galloway  {Biometrika,  8  (1912),  No> 
3-4,  pp.  435,  436). — ^An  explanatory  note  concerning  the  author's  -paper,  pre- 
viously noted  (B.  S.  R.,  22,  p.  172). 

[The  significance  of  the  chemistiy  of  the  proteins  in  animal  nutrition], 
T.  B.  Wood  {Trans.  Highland  and  Agr.  8oq.  Scot.,  5.  ser.,  23  {1911),  pp.  84-93).-- 
The  aim  of  this  article  is  to  show  the  practical  value  to  the  stock  feeder  of  the 
new  points  of  view  of  the  physiological  chemists  in  regard  to  proteins  that 
the  value  of  a  protein  may  vary  greatly  according  to  the  amino  acids  into  which 
it  may  be  decomposed.  The  quantity  of  protein  necessary  for  an  animal  varies 
considerably,  being  smaller  the  nearer  the  composition  of  the  protein  of  the  feed 
approaches  that  of  the  protein  of  the  animal  tissues.  As  farm  stock  nearly 
always  received  a  mixed  diet,  the  constituents  of  which  can  be  varied  within 
certain  limits,  these  mixtures  are  ordinarily  successful  because  the  protein  of 
the  several  ingredients  of  the  diet  are  complementary  to  each  other. 

Exp^iments  are  cited  to  show  that  the  successful  stock  feeder  of  the  future 
must  know  something  of  the  nature  of  the  amino  acids  contained  in  the  proteins 
of  the  different  feeding  stuffs. 

Starch  values  and  fodder  units,  O.  Jensen  {Milchto.  ZenihU,  41  {1912) ^ 
No.  6,  pp.  161-165;  Molk.  Ztg.  Berlin,  22  {1912),  No.  19,  pp.  217,  218). —This 
gives  the  author's  views  regarding  the  formulation  of  rations  by  means  of  starch 
values  and  fodder  units. 

Starch  values  and  fodder  units,  tran&  by  J.  H.  Moqlbad  {Hoard* s  Dairyman^ 
43  {1912),  No.  15,  pp.  586,  587,  5.90).— This  is  a  translation  of  the  above. 

[Alpine  pasture  lands],  E.  Masghettano  {Separate  from  Bol.  Assoc.  Agr, 
Friulana,  1911,  pp.  XV-^-lSO,  map  1;  ahs.  in  Intemat.  Inst.  Agr.  [Rome],  Bid. 
Bur.  Agr.  Intel,  and  Plant  Diseases,  3  {1912),  No.  2,  pp.  514-^21). — ^A  general 
statistical  article  on  Alpine  pasture  lands  in  the  Province  of  Udlne,  Italy,  with 
special  reference  to  the  work  of  the  agricultural  association  of  Friuli. 

The  rate  of  evolution  of  hydrocyanic  add  from  linseed  under  digestive 
conditions,  S.  H.  Collins  {Proc.  Univ.  Durham  Phil.  Soc,  4  {1911-12),  No. 
3,  pp.  9^-106,  figs.  2). — ^Linseed  meal  was  digested  at  temperatures  approach- 
ing those  of  animal  life,  and  the  hydrocyanic  acid  and  other  volatile  products 
removed  by  a  stream  of  inert  gas.  The  amount  of  hydrocyanic  acid  produced 
depended  upon  the  amount  of  cyanogenetic  glucosid,  the  amount  of  enzym, 
the  temperature,  and  the  degree  of  acidity  of  the  liquid,  as  well  as  on  the 
presence  or  absence  of  a   number   of  other   substances.    The  conclusion   is 
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reached  that  in  normal  health,  the  acidity  of  the  stomach  is  too  high  for  the 
production  of  hydrocyanic  acid  from  linseed,  but  abnormal  circumstances  may 
cause  Its  production. 

*'The  above  research  explains  the  paradox  that  while  a  farmer  considers 
linseed  one  of  the  safest  cattle  foods  and  uses  it  for  calf  rearing,  yet  the 
chemist  shows  that  linseed  in  the  laboratory  readily  gives  off  prussic  acid,  one 
of  the  most  deadly  poisona 

"  Ii^irther,  this  research  suggests  a  possible  explanation  of  certain  rare  and 
puzzling  cases  of  cattle  poisoning.  Should  a  linseed,  rich  In  cyanogenetlc 
glucoslds,  be  fed  to  a  beast  suffering  from  indigestion  of  such  a  peculiar  char- 
acter that  the  food  was  not  rendered  acid,  then  prussic-acid  poisoning  might 
set  in.  Such  a  combination  of  circumstances  must  be  very  rare,  but  is  by  no 
means  Impossible." 

The  Pandacan  forage  factory,  Z.  K.  Millbs  (Philippine  Agr,  Rev,  [English 
Ed.],  5  (1912),  No.  S,  pp.  ISS-Ul). — ^Brief  reports  are  made  on  drying  and 
storing  com,  testing  grain  rations,  and  artlflcially  drying  forage. 

Experiments  made  in  .crushing  and  drying  grasses  and  green  forage  plants 
showed  that  the  cost  was  too  high  to  be  practicable.  The  experiments  will  be 
repeated  when  a  more  economical  dryer  Is  obtained,  as  artificial  drying  of 
forage  Is  a  necessity  during  the  rainy  season,  or  until  irrigation  systems  can 
be  installed  so  that  forage  plants  can  be  grown  in  the  dry  season. 

Cooked  yeast  as  a  feed  for  cattle,  J.  Paschtneb  (Wchnschr,  Brau.,  29 
(1912),  No.  16,  pp.  22S-227,  fig.  i).— Methods  of  utilizing  waste  yeast  from 
breweries  as  a  feed  for  live  stock  are  discussed,  and  a  contrivance  for  cooking 
fresh  yeast  by  means  of  a  coiled  steam  pipe  Is  described. 

Cattle  breeding,  H.  Webnbb  (Die  Rinderzucht.  Berlin,  1912,  S.  ed.,  rev.  and 
enl.,  pp.  XII-\-756,  pla.  128,  figs.  106).— In  this  revision  many  changes  have 
been  made,  especially  In  the  sections  devoted  to  breeding  and  feeding. 

The  organization  of  the  bovine  breeding  sodetieB  in  France,  M.  Vacher 
(Jour.  8oc.  Cent.  Agr.  Belg.,  59  (1912),  No.  6,  pp.  15^162) .—This  discusses 
the  nature  of  the  cattle  breeders'  associations  in  France  and  the  results  which 
tbey  have  accomplished. 

The  origin  and  ancestry  of  Norwegian  cattle,  J.  Fbost  (Milchw.  Zenthl., 
41  (1912),  No.  4,  pp.  117-121). — ^According  to  the  author's  views,  which  are  simi- 
lar to  those  of  Dettweller  (B.  S.  R.,  26,  p.  166),  the  first  domesticated  cattle 
and  horses  In  Norway  were  brought  from  Frelsland  or  Jutland  In  Neolithic 
timesy  are  of  the  same  origin  as  the  Finnish  stock,  and  are  black  or  black  and 
white  in  color.  Red  cattle  were  introduced  at  a  later  period  and  are  of  German 
origin. 

The  important  blood  lines  of  the  black  and  white  East  Friesian  cattle, 
Gboenewold  (Arh.  Deut.  Oesell,  Ziichtungsk.,  1912,  No.  IS,  pp.  101,  taUes  10,  pis. 
17), — ^This  contains  pedigrees,  milk  records,  photographs,  and  other  data  of 
many  noted  animals  of  this  breed. 

The  Harz  cattle,  Geobos  (Mitt  Deut.  Landw,  Cfesell.,  27  (1912),  No.  19, 
pp.  276-279). — ^A  description  of  the  characteristics  of  the  cattle  in  the  region 
of  the  Harz  Mountahis,  and  a  discussion  of  the  methods  of  feeding,  breeding, 
and  managing. 

Imported  stock  and  their  progeny,  M.  A.  O'Gallaghan  (Agr.  Qaz.  N.  8. 
Wales,  2S  (1912),  Nos.  2,  pp.  9S-108,  pi.  1,  figs.  11;  4,  pp.  S15-3S2,  pU.  4,  figs. 
IS). — Milk  records  and  other  data  of  cows  imported  to  New  South  Wales, 
belonging  to  the  Shorthorn,  Ayrshire,  Jersey,  and  Guernsey  breeds,  are  reported. 

Caracal  sheep,  H.  Kbaemeb  (Mitt.  Deut.  Landw.  Gesell.,  27  (1912),  No.  17, 
pp.  24S-246), — ^A  discussion  of  the  effect  of  soil,  climate,  feed,  and  other  factors 
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on  the  character  of  the  fleece  of  caracul  lambs,  based  largely  on  results  of 
work  previously  noted  (B.  S.  R.,  25,  p.  175). 

Goats:  Their  use  and  management,  H.  S.  H.  Pegleb  (Trans,  Highland  and 
Agr.  8oc,  Scot,  5.  ser.,  2^  (1912),  pp,  52-77,  figs,  fi).— The  principal  topics 
treated  are  the  breeds  of  goats,  feeding,  management,  and  milk  yields. 

The  Angora  and  mohair  industry  in  the  Northwest  (Portland,  Oreg. 
[1911],  pp.  69,  figs.  5^). —This  is  a  report  of  the  proceedings  of  the  first  annual 
convention  of  the  Northwest  Angora  Goat  Association,  held  at  Portland,  Oreg., 
January,  1911,  including  several  addresses  on  the  subject  of  breeding,  feeding, 
and  handling  goats. 

[Feeding  experiments  with  pigrsL  W.  A.  Linklateb  (Oklahoma  8ta,  Rpts 
1910-11,  pp.  18-^0,  figs.  5). — ^A  feeding  test  with  32  young  pigs  is  summarized 
in  the  following  table: 

Rations  for  growing  pigs. 

* 

Conir»> 
Rations,  P^^  ^^S^^ 

gain. 


Coni  meal  (ftill  ration} 

Com  meal  (fall  ration),  green  alfiklfo  (ab  libitum) 

Com  meal  (half  ration),  green  alf&lte  (ab  libitum) 

Com  meal  (quarter  ration),  green  allalfii  (ab  libitum) 

Com  meal  (quarter  ration),  green  rape  (ao  libitum) 

Com  meal  (half  ration),  green  rape  (ab  libitum) 

Com  meal  (ftill  ration),  ereen  rape  (ab  libitum) 

Com  meal  (7  parts),  taakage  (full  ration),  1  part 

In  anotlier  test  with  20  pigs  lasting  160  days,  on  a  ration  of  com  chop,  butter- 
milk, and  barley  and  sorghum  forage  the  average  daily  gain  was  0.51  lb.,  as 
comjiared  with  a  gain  of  1.22  lbs.  on  com  chop  and  buttermilk.  A  lot  of  hogs 
turned  into  a  field  of  com  yielding  at  the  rate  of  only  17  bu.  per  acre  made  a 
gain  of  1.2  lbs.  per  head.  Estimating  the  value  of  the  grain  at  7  eta  per  pound, 
the  hogs  returned  a  value  of  63.15  cts.  per  bushel. 

A  test  of  ear  com  v.  ear  com  and  supplementary  feeds  for  16  hogs  averaging 
about  209.5  lbs.  in  weight  gave  the  following  results:  On  ear  com  alone  the 
average  gain  per  head  and  day  was  1.02  lbs.,  at  a  cost  of  4.57  cts.  per  pound ; 
on  com  and  tankage,  a  gain  of  1.09  lbs.  at  a  cost  of  4.74  cts.  per  pound ;  on  com 
and  alfalfa  meal,  a  gain  of  1.02  lbs.,  at  a  cost  of  5.3  cts.  per  pound ;  and  on  corn 
and  alfalfa  hay,  a  gain  of  0.96  lb.,  at  a  cost  of  5.76  cts.  per  pound. 

Hog  feeding,  W.  A.  Linklateb  (Oklahoma  Sta,  Bui.  94,  pp.  S-16,  figs.  2). — 
The  first  experiment  reported  in  this  bulletin  was  on  the  value  of  alfalfa  forage 
for  hogs  with  and  without  grahi.  Pigs  averaging  about  75  lbs.  in  weight  were 
turned  on  an  alfalfa  field  in  April.  At  the  end  of  100  days  the  average  daily 
gain  was  0.26  lb.  per  head  when  on  alfalfa  alone;  on  alfalfa  and  all  the  dry 
com  chop  they  would  eat  the  gain  was  1.28  Iba  per  head  and  day ;  on  alfalfa 
and  a  half  ration  of  com  chop  the  gain  was  0.70  lb. 

In  a  test  of  the  value  of  cotton-seed  meal  as  a  supplementary  feed,  with  3 
lots  of  4  hogs  each  weighing  about  100  lb&,  the  average  dally  gain  per  head  for 
77  days  was  as  follows :  On  com  chop  and  cotton-seed  meal  in  the  proportion 
or  4 : 1,  1.05  Iba ;  on  the  same  feeds  in  the  proportion  of  6:1,  1.2  lbs. ;  in  the 
proportion  of  8:1,  1.18  Iba  The  financial  statements,  however,  were  most 
favorable  for  the  first  lot 

Some  advice  is  offered  concerning  the  management  of  swine  and  the  econom- 
leal  production  of  pork. 
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The  brood  sow  and  her  litter,  J.  M.  Ewabd  {Breeder's  Oaz.,  61  (1912),  No,  7, 
p.  393,  flgs.  2). — ^Thlrty-flve  grade  and  pure-bred  Duroc- Jersey  gilts  were 
divided  into  7  equal  lots.  Ck)m  was  made  the  basis  of  all  rations  fed.  The 
supplements  tested  were  meat  meal,  mixed  grains,  clover  hay,  molasses,  and 
alfalfa.    The  results  are  summarized  in  the  following  table : 

Influence  of  the  sow's  feed  on  the  off  spring. 


Supplemfiiit. 


Averai;e 
number 
in  Utter. 


Average 
weight 
of  Utter. 


Average 
weight 
per  pig. 


Average 
number 

of  pigs 
saved  per 

sow  at 
weaning. 


None. 

1  lb.  meat  meal  to  30  lbs.  ear  corn. 
4  lbs.  meat  meal  to  30  lbs.  ear  com 

Grain  mixture 

Cut  clover  and  molasses 

Clover  In  rack. 

AllU&inrack 

Average  of  aU 


7.6 
7.4 
8.8 
10.6 
7.0 
6.4 
7.6 


Lbt. 
13.20 
14.89 
19.62 
19.50 
15.32 
14.17 
17.41 


Lb9. 

1.74 
2.01 
2.23 
1.84 
2.19 
2.21 
2.29 


5.2 

6.2 
7.0 
7.4 
4.6 
5.6 
6.4 


7.9 


16.30 


a2.07 


6.1 


a  Average  weight  of  aU  pigs  bom. 

Bacon  curinsr  on  the  farm,  L.  M.  Douglas  (Trans.  Highland  and  Agr.  fifoc. 
Scot.,  5,  ser.,  24  (1912),  pp.  102-119,  figs.  i2).--This  describes  the  bacon  type 
of  hog,  the  equipment  for  curing  bacon,  and  methods  of  cutting  and  curing. 

The  stallion  law  and  the  farmer  (Kansas  Sta.  Circ.  23,  pp.  4). — ^This  circu- 
lar explains  the  reason  for  enacting  the  state  stallion  law,  and  offers  suggestions 
to  horse  breeders  for  improving  their  breeding  stock. 

Profitable  poultry  raising,  J.  S.  Jetfbet  (North  Carolina  Sta,  BtU.  221, 
pp.  89-108,  figs,  7). — ^This  discusses  methods  of  raising  and  feeding  chicks,  and 
contains  a  brief  report  of  a  feeding  experiment  lasting  6  months,  in  which  a 
large  part  of  tbe  feed  consisted  of  grain  that  was  not  marketable.  The  cost  of 
feed  per  dozen  eggs  laid  during  this  period  was  9  cts.  for  the  Barred  Plymouth 
Rocks  and  8.45  cts.  for  the  Rhode  Island  Reds.  Types  of  poultry  houses  and 
an  oat  sprouter  are  also  illustrated  and  described. 

The  utility  poultry  industry  in  Scotland,  W.  Bbown  (Trans.  Highland  and 
Agr.  8oc,  Scot,  5.  ser.,  24  (1912),  pp.  236-240).— Th\a  is  a  statement  of  the 
present  status  of  the  poultry  Industry,  a  description  of  the  eff6rts  now  being 
made  to  encourage  poultry  keeping,  and  a  review  of  results  which  have  already 
been  secured. 

Farm  poultry,  F.  C.  Elford  (Bui.  Macdonald  Col.,  1912,  pp.  59,  figs.  HI).— 
Tills  is  a  popular  bulletin,  covering  all  phases  of  the  poultry  industry. 

Exportation  of  eggs  from  Bulgaria  (Handels  Museum,  26  (1911),  /,  No. 
21,  p.  327;  ahs.  in  Intemat.  Inst.  Agr,  [Rome],  Bui.  Bur.  Agr.  Intel,  and  Plant 
Diseases,  2  (1911),  No.  6,  p.  1428). — Statistical  data  on  exports  of  eggs  from 
Bulgaria  for  a  number  of  years  are  given.  Most  of  the  eggs  at  the  present  time 
are  sent  to  Germany,  whereas  formerly  they  were  exported  to  Austria. 

Oregon  Station  trap  nest,  J.  Dryden  (Oregon  Sta.  Circ.  19,  pp.  4,  figs.  2). — 
A  description  of  this  trap  nest  has  been  previously  noted  (E.  S.  R.,  21,  p.  75). 

The  retail  butcher,  R.  S.  Matthews  (Memphis,  Tenn.  [1911],  pp.  101,  pi.  1, 
figs.  4)' — ^Thls  contains  advice  on  slaughtering  animals,  and  also  recipes  for 
curing  ham  and  bacon,  drying  beef,  and  making  sausage  and  head  cheese. 
Prices  at  which  meat  must  be  sold  in  order  that  the  butcher  may  make  a  profit 
are  presented  In  tabular  form. 
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Influence  of  fatness  of  cow  on  percentage  of  fat  in  milk,  G.  H.  Egklks 
{Missouri  8ta.  Bui.  100,  pp.  183-202^  figs.  i2).— This  contains  records  of  the 
station  herd  in  addition  to  those  previously  noted  (B,  S.  R.,  23,  p.  179),  wMcli 
sliow  that  on  a  restricted  ration  the  percentage  of  milk  fat  may  be  abnormally 
increased  for  some  time  after  calving  if  the  cow  is  in  a  fat  condition,  and  that 
the  percentage  of  milk  fat  gradually  increases  with  the  advance  in  lactation 
for  the  cows  moderate  to  thin  in  flesh. 

Data  are  also  taken  from  the  advanced  register  of  the  Holstein-Friesian 
Cattle  Association,  and  submitted  as  further  proof  that  the  percentage  of  fat 
may  be  abnormally  high  when  the  cow  is  in  a  fat  condition  at  calving.  One 
cow  was  entered  in  the  advanced  register  with  an  official  test  of  4.09  per  cent 
fat,  although  her  average  for  the  year  was  2.76  per  cent  Similar  results  are 
recorded  for  Ayrshlres  and  Jerseys. 

The  following  conclusions  are  drawn :  "  The  percentage  of  fat  in  milk  can 
be  influenced  to  a  marked  extent  for  the  first  20  to  80  days  by  the  fatness  of 
the  animal  at  parturition.  This  influence  appears  to  extend  in  some  cases  in  a 
less  degree  for  at  least  3  months.  Underfeeding  of  the  animal  after  parturi- 
tion seems  to  be  a  necessary  condition  to  bring  about  this  abnormal  percentage 
of  fat  in  the  milk. 

Tests  of  dairy  cows  made  for  short  intervals  in  the  beginning  of  the  lacta- 
tion period  can  not  be  depended  upon  to  Indicate  the  normal  percentage  of  fat 
produced  by  the  cows  tested.*' 

Age  as  a  factor  in  milk  production,  F.  L.  ILsnt  (Oreg.  CourUryman^  4 
{1912),  No.  9,  pp.  18-20). — Data  are  presented  showing  that  the  average  yield 
of  5  cows  at  the  Oregon  Station  and  10  cows  at  the  Missouri  Station  was  heav- 
iest during  the  fourth  lactation  period. 

Feeding:  experiments  with  dairy  cows,  G.  I.  Bbay  {Oklahoma  8ta,  Rpts. 
1910-11,  pp.  80-^6). — On  a  ration  of  wheat  bran,  com  chop,  alfalfa  hay,  and 
silage  the  cost  of  milk  per  gallon  was  11.2  cts.  When  on  a  ration  similar  to 
the  above,  with  the  addition  of  cotton-seed  meal,  the  cost  of  milk  was  10.9  cts. 
per  gallon,  but  the  quantity  was  slightly  decreased.  In  another  test  of  the 
cost  of  milk  production  on  a  ration  of  bran,  corn  chop,  cotton-seed  meal,  and 
alfalfa  hay  the  cost  was  11.7  cts.  per  gallon.  On  a  similar  ration,  with  silage 
as  a  supplement,  the  cost  was  10.4  cts.  per  gallon  and  the  yield  was  slightly 
increased. 

Investigations  on  the  effect  of  palm-nut  cake  on  milk  production,  O.  Kbll- 
NBB  ET  AL.  {Ber.  Latidw.  ReicfutanUe  Innem,  1911^  No.  2i,  pp.  Xlll-^-SJiS). — 
This  is  the  special  report  containing  the  complete  details  of  the  work  previ- 
ously noted  (K  S.  K.,  26,  p.  169). 

The  dairy  farm  from  the  view  point  of  soil  fertility,  M.  Kawashima 
{Oreg,  Countryman,  4  {1912),  No.  9,  pp.  5J-^J).— Data  are  presented  to  illus- 
trate the  diiferences  in  amount  of  fertilizing  elements  removed  from  the  dairy 
farm  when  the  product  is  sold  as  whole  milk,  crexuu,  cheese,  or  butter. 

The  bacterial  content  of  the  normal  udder,  F.  C.  Harbison  and  A.  Savage 
{Rev.  Gen.  Lait,  9  {1912),  No.  6,  pp.  121-131). — ^These  experiments  were  under- 
taken to  ascertain  the  species  of  bacteria  which  normally  occur  in  the  bovine 
udder,  their  mode  of  entrance,  and  their  action  and  hygienic  importance. 

Bacteria  were  isolated  from  the  foremilk,  middle  milk,  and  strippings  of 
heifers  and  mature  cows.  The  bacterial  content  appeared  to  be  small,  and 
aside  from  the  foremilk  appeared  to  be  practically  limited  to  a  few  8i)ecies  of 
white  and  yellow  cocci.  Micrococcus  allndus  and  M.  variam  were  predominant 
ill  both  virgin  and  mature  udders. 
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The  following  conclusions  are  drawn:  "Aside  from  the  teat  and  cistern  the 
flora  of  the  normal  udder  is  a  small  one  and  consists  of  a  few  species  of  cocci. 
The  flora  of  the  teat  and  cistern  is  subject  to  change  which  may  be  either  prac- 
tically continuous  or  slow.  All  organisms  found  In  the  lower  part  of  the  udder 
are  unable  to  penetrate  the  upper  and  secreting  regions.  The  flora  of  the  fore- 
milk is  not  necessarily  any  indication  as  to  what  germs  are  located  within  the 
gland.  All  bacteria  with  which  the  teat  openings  come  in  daily  contact  are 
anable  to  effect  an  entrance.  The  lactic-acid  bacillus  is  occasionally  present  in 
normal  udders.  The  cocci  that  characterize  the  middle  milk  and  strippings 
come  from  an  internal  source." 

Bacteria  in  milk,  L.  A.  Rogebs  ( IJ,  8.  Dept.  Agr,,  Farmers'  Bid.  490,  pp.  iS, 
/Igs.  5).— A  revision  of  Farmers'  Bulletin  348,  previously  noted  (E.  8.  R.,  20, 
p.  977). 

The  bacterinm  of  contagrioos  abortion  of  cattle  demonstrated  to  occur  in 
milk,  A.  D.  Melvin  (U.  8.  Dept  Agr.,  Bur.  Anim,  Indus,  *Circ.  198,  pp.  S). — 
The  undescribed  pathogenic  bacterium  found  in  milk,  referred  to  in  an  article 
previously  noted  (E.  S.  R.,  28»  flu  87),  has  been  found  by  means  of  the  comple- 
ment fixation  test  to  be  identical  with  the  organism  causing  contagious  abortion 
in  cattle.  Although  not  yet  known  to  produce  ill  effects  in  man,  the  discovery 
furnishes  an  additional  reason  for  pasteurizing  milk.  See  also  a  note  by  Smith 
and  Fabyan  (E.  S.  R.,  26,  p.  586). 

Bzperiments  on  the  demarcation  of  Streptococcus  acidi  lactici  from  S. 
pyogenes  and  S.  lanceolatus,  Y.  Saito  (Arch,  Hyg.^  75  (1912),  No,*S,  pp, 
121-1S3). — Cocci  grown  on  differoit  media  indicated  that  8.  acidi  lactici  is  so 
closely  related  to  8.  lanceolatus  that  it  might  be  considered  as  the  non virulent 
type  of  that  species.  On  the  other  hand,  there  are  a  number  of  characters 
which  distinguish  it  from  8,  pyogenes. 

A  bacteriologrical  study  of  the  milk  supply  of  Washington,  B.  C,  J.  J. 
KiNYOUW  and  L.  V.  Dieteb  (Amer.  Jour.  Puh.  Health,  2  (1912),  No.  4,  pp. 
262-274,  figs.  2). — ^Thirty-five  per  cent  of  the  raw  milk  and  cream  samples 
examined  had  a  bacterial  content  under  500,000  per  cubic  centimeter,  20  per 
cent  between  500,000  and  1,000,000,  and  45  per  cent  over  1,000,000. 

It  is  stated  that  the  colon  and  streptococci  content  of  milk  can  be  taken 
with  reasonable  certainty  as  a  measure  of  the  dirt  content  and  that  the  chief 
cause  of  the  poor  quality  of  milk  lies  in  the  careless  handling  of  the  milk 
before  it  leaves  its  place  of  origin.  Although  milk  examined  in  October  and 
November,  1910,  showed  a  great  number  of  bacteria,  the  colon  bacilli  and 
streptococci  being  present  in  large  numbers  in  over  40  per  cent  of  the  samples, 
yet  the  average  daily  temperature  was  not  high.  Many  of  the  samples  of 
"  commercially  pasteurized  "  milk  contained  large  numbers  of  bacteria. 

"  It  is  impossible  to  reconcile  the  fact  that  a  so-called  pasteurized  milk  con- 
taining as  many  as  38.000,000  bacteria  per  cubic  centimeter,  and  210,000  of 
these  colon  bacilli  and  100,000  streptococci,  is  anything  more  than  a  dirty,  bad 
milk." 

Report  of  the  commission  on  milk  standards  appointed  by  the  Kew  York 
milk  committee  (Puh.  Health  and  Mar.  Hosp.  8erv.  V.  8.,  Pub.  Health  Rpts., 
27  (1912),  No.  19,  pp.  675-^Si).— This  contains  data  on  chemical  and  bac- 
teriological standards  for  milk  and  cream,  methods  of  reporting  bacteria  and 
dirt  content,  municipal  ordinances  relating  to  the  sale  of  milk  and  cream,  and 
other  matters  pertaining  to  the  Improvement  and  regulation  of  the  city  milk 
supply. 

Birections  for  the  home  pasteurization  of  milk,  L.  A.  Rogers  ( U.  8.  Dept. 
Agr.,  Bur.  Aninu  Indus.  Circ.  197,  pp.  S,  fig.  1).— A  revision  of  Circular  152, 
previously  noted  (E.  S.  R.,  22,  p.  179). 
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The  resorption  of  lime  in  the  animal  body  by  the  employment  of  pasteur- 
ized and  sterilized  milk,  J.  Zimmkb  (Ueher  Kalkresorption  im  Tierkorper  hd 
Vertoendung  von  patteurMerter  and  sterUisierter  MUch.  Inaug,  Diss.,  Vnk), 
Strasalwrg,  1911 ,  pp.  12). — In  experim^its  with  dogs,  pasteurizing  or  sterilizing 
milk  did  not  affect  the  percentage  of  calcium  resorbed. 

[Begulations  concerning  the  use  of  preservatives  in  miUc  and  cream], 
T.  Reece  {Hoard's  Dairyman,  43  {1912),  No.  16,  pp.  6S1,  6S2).— This  gives  the 
regulations  drafted  by  the  British  Local  Government  Board  which  will  be 
enforced  after  June  1,  1912,  and  which  prohibit  the  use  of  preservatives  in  milk 
and  cream. 

The  sterilization  of  milk  bottles  with  caleium  hypochlorite,  H.  A.  Whit- 
TAKEB  and  B.  M.  Mohleb  {Amer.  Jour.  Pub.  Health,  2  {1912),  No.  4,  pp.  282- 
887). — ^The  bacterial  count  of  bottles  before  treatment  showed  a  wide  range  in 
the  number  of  organisms.  Counts  on  the  total  number  of  bottles  examined 
from  8  sources  showed  a  minimum  count  of  SO,  a  maximum  count  of  1,600,000, 
and  an  average  count  of  120,000  per  bottle.  The  counts  on  these  same  bottles 
after  treatment  with  calcium  hypochlorite  showed  a  minimum  count  of  0,  a 
maximum  of  540,  and  an  average  of  45  per  bottle.  During  the  investigation 
the  amount  of  hypochlorite  required  to  produce  efficlait  results  was  reduced 
from  20  to  10  parts  of  available  chlorin  per  million,  and  the  time  of  exposure 
from  1  hour  to  20  minutes. 

*'  The  sterilizing  of  milk  bottles  by  submerging  in  a  solution  of  calcium  hypo- 
chlorite appears  to  be  a  quick  and  inexpensive  method  of  materially  reducing 
the  organisms  present.  It  is  not  the  intention  of  the  writers  to  recommend  this 
as  a  substitute  for  thorough  steam  sterilization  but  simply  to  be  used  as  an 
expedient  when  the  other  method  is  impracticable." 

Effects  of  alkali  water  on  dairy  products,  C.  Labsen,  W.  White,  and  D.  E. 
Bailey  {South  Dakota^  Sta.  Bui.  132,  pp.  220-254) .—ThiB  experiment  was 
undertaken  to  obtain  data  on  the  effect  of  water  containing  a  large  amount  of 
mineral  substances  on  milk  and  milk  products 

Analyses  are  given  of  the  mineral  constituents  in  the  water  from  14  different 
wells.  The  water  used  in  these  experiments  had  a  distinct  saline,  acrid,  and 
sharp  taste,  but  as  far  as  could  be  determined  it  did  not  have  any  undesirable 
flavors  due  to  decayed  organic  matter.  It  contained  the  highest  percentage  of 
total  minerals,  and  also  the  greatest  quantity  of  sulphates  of  any  of  the  waters 
tested. 

Although  the  experimental  cows  received  0.5  lb.  more  soluble  minerals  per 
day  than  the  control  animals,  the  percentage  of  total  ash  in  the  milk  was  not 
affected.  The  ash  varied  in  composition,  the  sulphates  and  potash  being  the  2 
chief  ash  constituents  which  showed  an  increase  upon  feeding  alkali  water, 
but  this  was  not  sufficient  to  affect  the  normal  properties  of  the  milk  and  milk 
products. 

It  is  concluded  that  alkali  water  free  from  decayed  organic  matter  and 
foreign  odors  does  not  taint  the  milk  or  butter.  It  is  thought  that  the  com- 
plaints made  by  some  dairy  farmers  concerning  the  undesirable  effect  of  alkali 
water  on  the  flavor  and  properties  of  milk  must  be  accounted  for  in  some  other 
^  ay,  probably  by  the  decayed  organic  matter  which  is  common  in  alkali  water, 
as  such  water  dissolves  more  organic  matter  than  ordinary  well  water.  This 
Is  especially  true  if  the  water  contains  much  sodium  carbonate,  or  what  Is 
commonly  called  "  black  alkali." 

The  coagulability  of  milk  with  rennet  was  not  affected  by  the  alkali  water, 
but  coagulability  was  found  to  bear  a  relation  to  the  percentage  of  calcium  in 
the  mUk  and  the  individuality  of  the  cow.    The  milk  low  in  calcium  required  the 
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most  rennet  for  curdling  and  produced  the  softest  coagulum,  and  this  milk  was 
produced  by  cows  well  advanced  in  the  gestation  period. 

The  quality  of  salted  butter  washed  in  alkali  water  was  unimpaired,  but 
onsalted  butter  washed  In  alkali  water  was  scored  about  1  point  lower  in  qual- 
ity than  butter  washed  in  normal  wash  water.  Although  the  alkali  wash  water 
contained  a  large  number  of  nonacid  types  of  bacteria,  they  were  almost  en- 
tirely supplanted  by  a  large  number  of  acid  forms  in  the  butter  shortly  after 
its  manufacture.  Acid  tests  confirmed  the  results  of  the  judges  who  scored  the 
butter  that  alkali  water  free  from  organic  matter  does  not  affect  the  quality  of 
butter.  Although  there  were  more  organisms  in  alkali  water  than  in  the  soft 
water  they  decreased  rapidly  as  the  butter  aged,  and  were  no  more  deleterious 
to  the  quality  of  the  butter  than  those  found  in  ordinary  well  water. 

CSiemical  analyses  of  cheese  when  1  month  old  showed  no  differences  from 
that  made  with  ordinary  soft  water.  Brine-soluble  protein  was  low  and  Insol- 
uble protein  high  in  freshly  made  cheese  from  milk  produced  by  the  cows  receiv- 
ing alkali  water,  but  this  difference  diminished  after  the  cheese  had  been  cured 
1  month. 

The  "  coming  of  age  "  of  the  Babcock  test,  H.  L.  Russell  ( Wisconsin  8ta, 
Circ.  Inform.  S2,  pp.  S-18,  figs,  7). — A  brief  historical  sketch  of  dairying  in  the 
United  States  since  1851,  with  special  reference  to  the  influence  of  the  discovery 
of  the  Babcock  test  in  putting  the  industry  upon  a  more  scientiflc  basis. 

On  the  composition  of  butter  fat  in  butter  of  Danish  and  Bussian 
Siberian  origin,  G.  Jobgensen  {Tidsskr,  Landokonomi,  1911,  'No,  9,  pp,  60S- 
€14), — ^A  summary  of  results  of  the  examination  of  11,690  samples  of  Danish 
butter  and  2,374  samples  of  Siberian  butter,  made  at  Gopenliagen  from  1896  to 
1910. 

The  index  of  refraction  at  40*  C.  for  the  Danish  butters  ranged  from  1.4525 
to  1.4569,  with  an  average  of  1.4545.  For  the  Siberian  butter  the  range  was 
1.452  to  1.4574,  and  the  average  1.4545.  The  amount  of  normal  alkali  required 
to  neutralize  100  gm.  of  volatile  fatty  acid  ranged  from  47  to  71.9  cc,  with  an 
average  of  .59,  in  the  Danish  butter,  and  from  41  to  69.9  cc,  with  an  average 
of  54  in  Siberian  butter.  A  high  refraction  number  was  invariably  accompanied 
by  a  low  figure  for  volatile  acids  and  vice  versa. 

Department  of  dairy  husbandry,  R.  C.  Potts  {Oklahoma  8ta.  Rpts.  1910-11, 
pp,  36-44), — ^  financial  statement  of  the  operations  of  the  college  creamery  for 
the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30,  1910,  is  reported.  The  number  of  patrons  was 
466,  the  average  percentage  of  cream  35,  average  price  paid  per  pound  for  milk 
fat  25.16  cts.,  pounds  of  butter  made  242,466,  percentage  of  overrun  18.64,  aver- 
age price  received  per  pound  for  butter  26.928  cts.,  average  cost  of  manufactur- 
ing a  pound  of  butter  4.255  cts. 

For  the  year  ended  June  30,  1911,  the  figures  were  as  follows:  Number  of 
patrons  405,  percentage  of  cream  33,  price  paid  for  milk  fat  23.603  cts.,  pounds 
of  butter  made  160,105,  percentage  of  overrun  16.7,  average  price  received  per 
pound  for  butter  24.5  cts.,  cost  of  manufacturing  1  lb.  of  butter  5.08  cts. 

The  dairy  conditions  on  100  farms  were  investigated,  and  total  cash  returns 
of  33  aie  presented  In  tabular  form.  In  7  of  the  herds  the  average  net  loss  from 
87  cows  was  $2.58  per  cow  per  year,  while  in  8  herds  the  average  net  profit 
from  72  cows  was  $21.32  per  cow. 

Better  butter  for  Kansas  (Kansas  8ia.  Circ.  24,  PP-  h  f^09.  8).— This  con- 
tains suggestions  for  keeping  dirt  and  bacteria  out  of  milk  and  cream. 

Experiments  with  pure  cultores  for  making  Parmesan  cheese,  C.  Besana 
{Bui,  Agr,  [Milan^i,  i6  (1912),  No.  7,  p.  1;  Molk.  Ztg.  [Hildesheim],  26  {1912), 
No.  Sip  pp,  555,  556).--A  report  of  a  successful  attempt  in  using  pure  cultures 
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for  Parmesan  cheese.  Favorable  results  were  obtained  by  placing  the  cheese 
mass  in  a  specially  constructed  oven,  and  holding  it  there  in  a  moist  atmos- 
phere at  a  temperature  of  from  40  to  45*  C.  for  from  12  to  24  hours. 

Studies  on  the  bacterial  flora  of  cheese,  G.  Gorini  (Ztschr,  Gdnmgaphysiol,^ 
1  {1912),  No.  i,  pp.  49-^59,  fig.  i).— This  has  been  previously  noted  from  another 
source  (B.  S.  R.,  25,  p.  682). 

Factory  arrangement,  F.  Ballanttne  et  al.  (N.T.  Produce  Rev.  and  Amer. 
Cream.,  SS  {1912),  No.  26,  pp.  1106-1108,  fig.  i).— This  contains  a  number  of 
plans  for  arranging  machinery  and  cooling  facilities  in  creameries. 

yetebhtaet  hedigine. 

A  text-book  of  ophthalmology  for  veterinarians,  H.  Molleb  {Lehrhuch  der 
AugenheUkunde  fur  Tierdrzte.  Htuitgart,  1910,  -$.  rev.  and  enh  ed.,  pp.  F///-H 
468,  pl8.  2,  figs,  80), — This  is  a  fourth  revised  and  enlarged  edition. 

Diagnostic  methods,  R.  W.  Websteb  {Philadelphia,  1912,  2.  ed,,  rev.  and 
enl,  pp.  XXXV+682,  pU.  S7,  figs.  164). — This  is  the  second  edition  of  this  well- 
known  w^ork,  which  deals  with  chemical,  bacteriological,  and  microscopical 
methods.  The  new  material  Includes  the  antiformin  method  for  tubercle 
bacilli;  the  Much  method  for  staining  tubercle  bacilli;  the  Neubauer  and 
Fischer  test  for  gastric  carcinoma ;  the  Gross  method  for  trypsin ;  Folln's  newer 
methods  for  urinary  sulphur  compounds;  the  formalin  method  for  ammonia  in 
urine;  Benedict's  and  Bang's  tests  for  glucose  In  urine;  the  phenolsulphone- 
phthalein  test  for  functional  activity  of  the  kidneys ;  the  Wright  and  Kinnicutt 
method  of  counting  the  blood  plates;  sulphemoglobinemia ;  and  the  tuberculin 
and  luetln  reactions.  The  sections  dealing  with  bacteriology  of  the  blood  and? 
with  serum  pathology  have  been  greatly  enlarged. 

A  study  of  Ascoli's  reaction  (thermoprecipitin)  for  the  diagnosis  of 
anthrax,  P.  Silva  {Rei\  G^n.  MM.  V^t.,  19  {1912),  No.  225,  pp.  50S-505) ,^ThiB 
reaction  can  be  employed  for  detecting  sausage  and  other  meat  products  pre- 
pared from  animals  affected  with  anthrax. 

The  use  of  Ascoli's  diagnostic  method  in  practice,  K.  Pressleb  (Berlin, 
Tier&rztl.  Wchnschr.,  28  {1912),  No.  lU  pp.  192^  J95).— This  is  a  report  on  an 
authentic  case  of  anthrax  in  which  Ascoli's  method  gave  negative  results,  due  to 
the  low  titer  of  the  serum  employed.  The  author  considers  the  method  a  good 
one,  but  points  out  that  the  senmi  employed  should  always  be  tested  with  filtered 
(bisque)  blood  obtained  from  animals  having  anthrax.  Other  improvements 
are  also  suggested. 

Bourine,  its  pathogenicity,  and  a  practical  test  of  the  efficacy  of  drug 
treatment,  with  especial  reference  to  the  action  of  atoxyl  and  arsenophenyl- 
glycin,  A.  Watson  {Jour.  Compar.  Path,  and  Ther,,  25  {1912),  No.  1,  pp, 
S9-45). — ^This  is  a  reprint  from  the  report  previously  noted  (E.  S.  R.,  26,  p.  881). 

Is  foot-and-mouth,  disease  disseminated  by  milk-collecting  stations? 
{Molk,  Ztg,  [Hildesheim^,  25  {1911),  No.  52,  pp.  981,  982).— It  is  not  believed 
that  milk-<;ollecting  stations  have  any  great  part  in  the  dissemination  of  the 
virus, 

Becent  methods  for  the  diagnosis  of  glanders,  F.  B.  Hadlet  (Amer.  Vet. 
Rev.,  41  {1912),  No.  2,  pp.  152-157). — For  ordinary  clinical  use  the  agglutination 
test  was  found  to  be  the  most  desirable,  particularly  for  cases  of  recent  infec- 
tion. In  this  work  the  greatest  number  of  horses  examined  gave  a  reaction  with 
thel :  200  dilution,  others  with  the  1 :  500  dilution,  and  only  two  with  the  1 :  800 
dilution.  It  is  pointed  out  that  variations  in  the  agglutinating  power  of  the 
blood  may  occur  within  narrow  limits  in  the  healthy  horse,  but  if  these  varia- 
tions are  very  marked  the  animal  must  be  considered  with  suspicion.    All  the 
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horses  tested  which  gave  a  reaction  in  the  1 : 1,000  dilution  were  proved  to  be 
glandered  by  other  tests.  Animals  reacting  in  such  high  dilution  are  diseosed 
and  should  be  immediately  quarantined  or  destroyed.  Satisfactory  results  could 
not  be  obtained  with  the  Konew  method  (E.  S.  R.,  24,  p.  184). 

Glanders  and  combating  glanders  in  Kurland,  L.  Geronimtjb  {Arch.  Vet, 
Nauk  [8t  Petersb.],  kl  {1911),  No.  12,  pp.  15^2-1565;  aha.  in  Ztschr.  Imfmni- 
idtsf.  tf.  Expt.  Ther.,  II,  Ref.,  5  (1912),  No.  6,  p.  iOO^).— In  1910  the  govemm#ht 
of  Kurland  had  172  cases  of  glanders  at  49  locations.  Of  these  animals  168 
were  killed  and  4  died.  Comparative  tests  made  for  the  purpose  of  determining 
the  value  of  anaphylaxis  tests  show  ttiat  the  subcutaneous  mallein  test  and  the 
conjunctival  test  gave  approximately  parallel  results. 

In  regard  to  the  phagocytic  action  of  various  sera  npon  some  of  the 
bacteria  occnring  in  hemorrhagric  septicemia,  R.  Bboll  and  St.  Angeloff 
(Ztschr.  Infektionskrank.  u.  Hyg.  Haustiere,  4  (1908),  No.  5-^,  pp.  469-475; 
ah9.  in  Berlin.  Tier&rztl.  Wchnschr.,  27  (1911),  No.  S4,  p.  612).— The  opsonic 
power  of  various  sera  was  tested  against  swine  plague,  fowl  cholera,  game 
and  bovine  plague,  and  septic  calf  pneumonia  bacteria. 

It  was  noted  as  a  result  of  the  tests  that  the  polyvalent  swine  plague  serum 
possesses  an  opsonic  power  but  not  a  bacteriolytic  or  bactericidal  power.  The 
swine  plague  bacterium  (Bacterium  auisepticus)  is  also  influenced  opsonically 
to  a  Blight  degree  by  normal  horse,  bovine,  and  hog  sera.  The  polyvalent 
swine  plague  serum,  on  the  other  hand,  has  a  strong  opsonic  power  which  is 
stin  present  in  a  dilution  of  1:50.  In  addition  to  the  B.  suiseptieus,  the 
fowl  cholera  bacterium  was  affected  by  the  swine  plague  serum,  although  to 
a  lesser  extent.  The  opsonic  action  of  the  iK)lyvalent  serum  upon  the  game 
and  bovine  plague  bacterium  was  found  to  be  very  weak,  whereas  the  calf 
pneumonia  serum  behaved  as  would  a  normal  serum. 

It  was  further  noted  that  the  opsonins  were  heat  labile.  Heating  the  poly- 
valent serum  for  ^  hour  at  60^  C.  (inactivated)  was  sufficient  to  cause  a  con- 
siderable reduction  in  the  opsonic  power. 

An  extensive  epizootic  of  rabies,  A.  Oamni  (Ann.  Inst  Pastevr,  25  (1911), 
No.  11,  pp.  84S~846;  ahs.  in  Jour.  Amer.  Med.  Assoc,  58  (1912),  No.  2,  p.  149).— 
The  author  reports  an  extensive  epizootic  of  rabies  in  cattle  and  horses  in 
Brazil,  which  caused  the  death  of  some  4,000  cattle  and  1,000  horses. 

•*  There  was  no  unusual  prevalence  of  rabies  in  dogs  at  the  time,  but  it  was 
noticed  that  bats  in  broad  daylight  attacked  and  bit  the  cattle,  and  the  author 
suggests  that  bats  may  have  been  the  source  of  the  extensive  epizootic.  It  has 
been  prevailing  for  several  years  but  exclusively  in  a  narrow  strip  of  the 
country.  As  its  true  nature  was  not  discovered  until  recently,  prophylaxis 
faas  not  been  on  the  correct  basis.  The  animals  affected  all  die  after  a  few 
days,  and  the  meat  and  hides  have  been  utilized  but  no  mishaps  have  been 
known  to  follow." 

Studies  in  regard  to  tabercnIosiB>  A.  Fontes  (Mem,  Inst.  Oswaldo  Cruz, 
S  (1911),  No.  2,  pp.  196-217,  pis.  7).— Thinking  that  some  of  the  results 
obtained  in  previous  work  (E.  S.  R.,  26,  p.  184)  might  be  due  to  the  presence 
of  enzyms  such  as  zymase,  protease,  and  oxidase,  the  author  made  tests  with 
filtrates  which  contained  the  granula  obtained  from  the  cultures  of  tubercle 
bacilli. 

Although  negative  results  were  obtained  in  the  enzym  tests,  a  substance 
capable  of  dissolving  or  saponifying  fats  was  noted  in  the  Juice  obtained  from 
caseated  and  ruptured  lymphatic  glanda  The  granular  forms  of  the  tubercle 
bacillus  were  produced  by  injecting  extracts  from  the  diseased  lymphatic 
glands  and  the  human  type  of  bacillus  into  the  abdominal  cavity  of  guinea 
pigs.    Granula  were  noted  in  the  lymphatic  glands  of  the  €>xperimental  animals, 
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but  in  no  instance  was  the  'regular  acid-fast  tubercle  bacUlus  detected.  Most 
of  the  experimental  animals  had  a  gen^alized  tuberculosis.  The  extracts  of 
casefied  foci  contained  a  specific  substance  which  was  antagonistic  to  the 
tubercle  bacillus,  and  which  according  to  the  author  does  not  originate  from 
the  bacillus.  The  use  of  iodin  preparations  in  tuberculosis  increased  the 
process  of  congestion. 

'Tuberculosis   {Illinoia  Sta.  Circ.  158,  pp.  9^1,  figs,  i5).— This  is  a  repub- 
lication of  the  compilation  previously  noted  (E.  S.  R.,  26,  p.  378). 

In  regard  to  the  chemical  composition  of  the  tubercle  baciUus,  T.  Panzeb 
(Hoppe-Seylefs  Ztschr,  Physiol.  Chem.,  78  (19J£),  No.  5,  pp.  -Ji-f-^/iJ).— The 
author  points  out  that  the  published  analyses  of  the  tubercle  bacillus  do  not 
give  any  clue  in  regard  to  the  principal  constituents  of  this  organism* 

Tubercle  bacilli  which  were  cultivated  on  glycerin  bouillon  were  killed  by 
heat,  collected  on  a  filter,  washed  with  water,  and  dried  in  a  vacuum  over 
calcium  chlorld.  The  weight  of  dried  bacilli  obtained  was  2.7  gm.  They  were 
then  rubbed  up  and  extracted  successively  with  ether,  alcohol,  cold  water, 
l/2(>-normal  hydrochloric  acid,  1/20-normal  sodium  carbonate,  1/20-normaI 
sodium  hydrate,  hot  water,  and  2  per  cent  potassium  hydrate. 

The  cold  water,  hydrochloric  acid,  sodium  carbonate,  sodium  hydrate,  and 
potassium  hydrate  extracted  very  little  material.  The  unsaponifiable  material 
contained  in  the  ether  extract  of  the  bacilli,  precipitated  with  digitonin  and 
extracted  with  petroleum  ether  and  xylol,  yielded  a  mixture  of  colorless  crystals 
and  a  yellow,  smeary  mass  which  did  not  give  the  cholesterol  reaction.  Accord- 
ing to  the  author  two  higher  alcohols  are  probably  present  The  alcoholic 
solution  obtained  reduced  Fehling's  solution  and  on  evaporation  yielded  a 
brown,  partly  crystalline  residue. 

The  hot  water  extract  of  the  bacilli  on  evap<Mution  left  a  residue  which  re- 
minded one  of  gum  arable.  This  substance  was  free  from  sulphur,  nitrogen, 
and  phosphorus,  gave  Molisch's  reaction  with  a-napfathol,  was  precipitated  from 
the  aqueous  solution  with  alcohol  or  lead  acetate,  and  after  boiling  for  a  time 
with  hydrochloric  acid  reduced  Fehling's  solution.  On  oxidizing  with  nitric 
acid  no  muclc  acid  was  produced,  the  chief  product  being  oxalic  add.  In  addi- 
tion a  crystalline  substance  resembling  calcium  saccharate  was  also  obtained. 
This  substance  is  probably  pectin. 

The  residue  remaining  after  extraction  of  the  above  reagents  and  containing 
nitrogen  gave  Molisch's  reaction,  and  after  boiling  with  hydroclorlc  add  reduced 
Fehling's  solution.  The  filtrate  obtained  from  treating  another  portion  of  the 
residue  with  pepsin  did  not  give  a  biuret  reaction,  although  the  solid  particles 
remaining  did.    This  resistant  body  is  evidently  chltin. 

Tuberculosis  of  the  abomasus  of  bovines,  P.  Chauss£  (Bitl.  8oc.  Cent. 
MM.  V^t,  88  (1911),  No.  20,  pp.  45«-+76,  figs.  12).— A  discussion  in  regard  to 
the  macroscoplcal  and  mlscroscoplcal  findings  and  the  pathology  of  this  con- 
dition.   The  article  contains  profuse  Illustrations  of  pathological  preparations^ 

The  ophthalmic  test  for  bovine  tuberculosis,  A.  Wilson  (Jour.  Compar. 
Path,  and  Ther.,  2J^  (1911),  Nos.  1,  pp.  59-66;  2,  pp.  116-126) .—Thia  Is  a  critical 
study  of  the  opthalmic  and  subcutaneous  tests  for  detecting  tuberculosis  Ck>n- 
siderable  stress  is  laid  upon  the  unreliability  of  diagnosing  tuberculosis  on  the 
basis  of  the  simple  ophthalmic  test  alone.  Satisfactory  results  can  only  be  ob- 
tained when  both  tests  are  conducted  together. 

Utilizing  the  work  of  our  international  commission  on  the  control  of 
bovine  tuberculosis,  M.  H.  Keywolds  (Amer.  Vet.  Rev.,  41  (1912),  No.  «, 
pp.  196-200). — ^In  this  paper  the  author  points  out  the  services  rendered  by  agri- 
cultural colleges,  farmers'  institutes,  state  live-stock  sanitary  boards,  etc.,  In 
combating  tuberculosis. 
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In  regard  to  the  type  of  tubercle  bacilli  which  is  present  in  tubecculosis 
of  swine,  H.  R  Kebsten  and  E.  Ungebmann  ( Tuherkulose  Arh,  K.  GandhtsamU^ 
1912,  No.  It,  pp,  171-199). — From  19  tuberculous  swine  pure  cultures  of  the 
boTlne  type  of  bacillus  were  obtained  and  tested  as  regards  virulence  with 
guinea  pigs.  Seventeen  of  the  cases  were  taken  at  random  in  the  slaughter- 
houses while  the  2  remaining  ones  were  suspected  of  being  of  human  origin. 
One  of  the  latter  cases  on  autopsy  seemed  to  have  its  inception  as  a  result  of 
castration. 

Infectious  abortion  in  bovines,  Miessiteb  {Berlin.  Tierdretl.  Wchnschr.^ 
M  (1912),  No.  18,  pp.  S16,  517).— After  investigating  the  value  of  the  sero- 
dlagnostic  methods  with  cattle  in  the  eastern  provinces  of  Germany,  the  author 
finds  that  the  agglutina*tion  and  complement  fixation  methods,  in  the  form  to 
which  they  have  been  used  for  diagnosing  glanders,  are  a  reliable  means  for 
diagnosing  infectious  abortion  in  bovines.  In  practically  all  cases  the  serum 
test  substantiated  the  clinical  findings.  Infectious  abortion  was  found  to  have 
no  relation  to  vaginal  catarrh.  The  author  will  publish  a  more  detailed  report 
of  this  work  later. 

A  comparative  investigation  in  regard  to  milk  from,  cows  having  In- 
fections of  the  adder,  E.  Seel  (Ztachr.  Untersuch,  Nahr.  u.  OenussnUL,  21 
il911).  No.  5,  pp.  129^168;  ahs.  in  Ztachr.  Angew.  Chem.,  24  {1911),  No.  12^  p. 
5W). — From  the  results  it  could  be  noted  that  the  reaction  of  the  secretion 
from  animals  suffering  from  mastitis  is  alkaline  toward  litmus.  The  milk 
sugar,  fat,  and  chlorids  are  much  diminished,  while  the  protein,  particularly 
albumin,  is  increased.  The  refraction  of  fats  showed  considerable  variation 
from  the  normal. 

Abnormal  milk  from  cows  affected  with  an  inflammation  of  the  mammary 
glands,  O.  Ambebgeb  {Ztachr.  Unterauch.  Nahr.  u.  Oenuaamtl.,  23  {1912),  No, 
S,  pp.  369-^79). — ^A  description  of  the  chemical  changes  taking  place  in  the  milk 
from  2  animals  during  the  cycle  of  the  disease.  The  most  pronounced  changes 
were  the  same  as  those  noted  in  tbe  abstract  above  with  the  exception  that  the 
chlorin  content  was  increased.  One  of  the  samples  showed  at  the  outset  an 
Increased  fat  content 

Investigation  of  milk  from  cows  suffering  from  mastitis  for  its  enzym 
content,  H.  Ulmann  ( Unterauchungen  von  MUch  euterkranker  Kuhe  avf  ihren 
Bmytngehalt.  Inaug.  Diaa.,  Tierarztl.  Hochach.  Stuttgart,  1912,  pp.  78;  rev.  in 
Deut.  Schlacht  u.  Viehhof  Ztg.,  12  (1912),  No.  21,  pp.  319,  320).— The  enzym 
content  of  milk  was  found  to  be  influenced  by  the  presence  of  mastitis,  which  in 
most  instances  had  a  tendency  to  increase  it.  It,  however,  undergoes  marked 
flnctuations  and  is  greatly  dependent  upon  the  nature  of  the  changes  which  have 
taken  place  in  the  secretion.  The  catalase  content  is  almost  always  increased 
in  both  the  mixed  milk  and  the  milk  obtained  from  the  inflamed  quarter.  Such 
milk  is  usually  alkaline.  The  reductase  reaction  ( Schardinger's  enzym)  in  the 
first  stages  of  mastitis  is  present  in  either  a  normal  or  an  increased  amount,  so 
it  is,  therefore,  without  value  for  detecting  mastitjc  animals.  Oxidase,  peroxi- 
dase, and  diastase  tests  are  also  of  no  value  for  this  purpose. 

Contagrious  vaginitis  in  cows,  P.  Stazzi  {Vet.  Jour.,  $8  {1912),  No.  JHO, 
pp.  83-88). — ^The  following  measures  are  recommended  by  the  author,  who  was 
commissioned  by  the  Italian  minister  of  the  interior  to  investigate  and  report 
on  this  disease,  which  is  of  great  importance  in  Italy  as  well  as  elsewhere. 

**  Provide  open  pasturage  for  all  cows,  especially  for  those  whose  conception 
is  tardy.  Wash  frequently  the  flanks,  tails,  and  feet  of  cattle  with  soap  and 
soda.  Cleanse  and  disinfect  weekly  with  boiling  soapsuds  or  lime  wash  all 
stalls,  harness,  etc.     Disinfect  the  genital  organs  of  bulls  before  and  after 
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coitus  (2  per  cent  tsolntion  of  lysoform  recommended).  Treat  heifers  till  cured 
according  to  veterinary  advice,  suspending  the  treatment  during  cestrum. 
Douche  with  2  per  cent  solution  of  carbonate  of  soda  during  oestrum,  especially 
immediately  before  covering.  After  tlie  seventh  month  of  pregnancy  use  only 
the  mildest  of  medicaments,  such  as  ointments  containing  a  very  little  bella- 
donna and  only  0.5  per  cent  of  a  nonirritant  antiseptic,  lysoform,  etc  Isolate 
or  slaughter  cows  suffering  from  chronic  metritis  and  those  in  whom  oestrum 
has  entirely  ceased.  After  parturition  inject  weak  solutions  of  iodln— a  tea- 
spoonful  in  each  quart  of  tepid  water." 

The  treatment  of  contagrious  vaginitis  in  cattle,  B.  Walteb  and  A.  Gabtneb 
(Berlin,  TierarztL  Wchnachr.,  28  (1912),  Ao.  8,  pp.  ISS-I4O;  ab8.  in  Jour.  Corn- 
par.  Path,  and  Ther.,  25  {1912),  No.  i,  pp.  74-82).— In  attempting  to  discover 
a  disinfectant  which  might  be  kept  in  constant  contact  with  the  mucous  mem- 
brane and  one  which  is  at  the  same  time  simple  of  application,  the  authors 
have  made  successful  use  of  a  eucerin  salve.  In  preparing  this  ointment  the 
anhydric  eucerin  is  gradually  worked  up  in  a  mortar  with  the  desired  quantity 
of  a  watery  solution  of  the  medicament  until  the  mixture  Is  quite  uniform. 
The  complete  absorption  of  the  water  Is  indicated  by  the  clinging  of  the  mix- 
ture to  the  sides  of  the  mortar. 

In  the  experiments  here  rei)orted  eucerin  ointments  containing  10  per  cent 
baclllol,  0.5  i)er  cent  sublamin,  and  25  per  cent  water ;  10  per  cent  sapoformol, 
0.5  per  cent  sublamin,  and  25  per  cent  water;  8  per  cent  baciUol,  0.6  per  cent 
sublamin,  and  25  per  cent  water ;  3.5  per  cent  copper  sulphate  and  25  per  cent 
water ;  10  per  cent  copper  sulphate  and  25  per  cent  water ;  10  "per  cent  copper 
citrate  and  25  per  cent  water;  8  per  cent  bacillol,  0.6  per  cent  sublamin,  and 
25  per  cent  water;  8  per  cent  bacillol,  0.5  per  cent  sublamin,  and  25  per  cent 
water;  and  8  per  cent  bacillol  and  25  per  cent  water,  respectively,  were  em- 
ployed. 

From  the  results  obtained  it  may  be  concluded  that  animals  affected  with 
vaginitis  can  be  cured  in  this  way.  "The  results  are  the  same  whether  the 
cases  are  recent  or  of  long  standing,  and  also  if  other  methods  of  treatment 
ha^e  been  tried.  This  result  is  obtained  by  the  application  of  a  disinfectant 
which  is  present  in  the  same  proportion  In  a  number  of  other  materials  that 
are  in  common  use  for  the  treatment  of  this  disease.  Since  these  preparations 
are  by  no  means  so  successful,  the  authors  concluded  that  the  difference  must 
lie  in  the  vehicle  in  which  the  disinfectant  was  suspended.  .  .  . 

**  It  is  absolutely  necessary  that  the  eucerin  mixture  be  applied  to  the  whole 
of  the  diseased  membrane.  .  .  .  Relapses  ceased  to  occur  when  the  salve  was 
distributed  throughout  the  vagina  by  means  of  a  special  Instrument— cunn- 
frlcator.  The  even  and  thorough  distribution  of  the  salve  over  the  mucous 
membrane  by  means  of  this  instrument  was  controlled  by  the  examination 
of  3  animals  that  were  slaughtered.  Ten  gm.  of  the  mixture  were  smeared 
over  the  walls  of  the  vagina  by  its  means  shortly  before  death,  and  after 
slaughter  it  was  found  that  the  entire  mucous  membrane  was  covered  with  a 
layer  about  1  mm.  thick.  In  practically  all  the  experimental  animals  applica- 
tion of  the  bacillol  mixture  caused  the  disappearance  of  the  nodules  within 
4  to  5  days,  and  it  was  only  in  quite  exceptional  cases  that  traces  of  the  lesions 
were  visible  on  the  fifth  day.  In  cases  where  the  treatment  was  continued 
'for  longer  periods  it  was  done  with  the  idea  of  preventing  relapses  with  greater 
certainty  and  not  to  Improve  the  local  curative  effect  The  treatment  was 
quite  simple  and  was  not  followed  by  any  untoward  symptoms,  such  as  rest- 
lessness and  straining.  The  nature  of  the  treatment  with  the  soft,  semifluid 
salve  Is  such  that  animals  in  the  last  stages  of  pregnancy  may  be  submitted 
to  it  without  hesitation.  .  .  . 
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*'  Since  no  Immunity  is  conferred  by  this  method  of  treatment  steps  must  be 
taken,  by  resorting  to  disinfection,  to  prevent  the  persistence  of  the  cause  of 
the  disease  on  the  bodies  of  the  animals  and  in  the  stalls.  For  this  reason 
2  disinfections  were  practiced  in  the  later  experiments;  the  hindquarters  of 
the  perineal  regions  of  the  animals  were  washed  with  either  5  per  cent  baclllol 
or  5  per  cent  sapoformol,  and  the  stalls  were  subjected  to  a  thorough  cleansing, 
followed  by  a  disinfection  with  lime  wash.  In  order  to  prevent  the  introduc- 
tion of  fresh  infection  through  the  agency  of  the  bull,  this  animal  was  also 
subjected  to  treatment.  About  10  gm.  of  eucerln  mixture  were  Introduced  into 
the  sheath  and  distributed  by  massage.  As  in  the  case  of  cows  this  treatment 
was  carried  out  on  10  occasions,  5  on  consecutive  days  and  5  on  every  second 
day." 

Kodnlar  intestinal  disease  of  cattle,  W.  Jowett  (Jour.  Oompar.  Pctth.  and 
Ther,,  25  (1912),  No,  i,  pp.  15-22,  figs.  5). — ^The  author  thinks  the  species 
(EBophagoaiomum  biramosum  the  cause  of  the  nodular  disease  of  cattle  in  the 
Cape  Peninsula,  South  Africa.    See  also  a  previous  note  (E.  S.  R.,  26,  p.  382). 

A  contribution  to  the  illustration  of  the  injury  caused  by  the  ox  warble 
and  the  manner  of  combating  it,  H.  J.  De  Yries  {Ein  Beitrag  zur  Illustration 
des  durch  die  Dasselfliege  verursachten  Schadens,  und  die  Bekdmpfung  der- 
selben  beim  Rindvieh.  Inaug.  Diss.,  Univ.  Bern,  1910,  pp.  6S,  pis.  5). — In  the 
first  part  of  this  work  the  author  briefly  reviews  the  history  of  the  biological 
study  of  the  ox  warble  (Hypoderma  hovis).  Observations  of  the  larva  in  the 
esophagus,  vertebral  canal,  and  subcutls  are  then  reported.  Discussions  of  the 
effect  of  the  wandering  of  the  larvae  upon  the  tissues,  the  amount  of  inquiry 
caused  as  based  upon  the  decrease  in  milk,  flesh,  and  value  of  the  hide,  and 
methods  of  combating  it,  especially  as  applied  to  the  Netherlands,  follow. 

Several  plates  are  Included  which  Illustrate  the  life  history  of  the  insect  in 
its  various  stages.  Injury  caused  to  the  hide,  etc. 

A  campaign  against  the  ox  warble,  V.  Dbouin  (Rev.  Gin.  M4d.  Vit.,  19 
(1912),  No.  226,  pp.  557-Stl,  pis.  2,  figs.  5).— A  summarized  account  of  the  ox 
warble,  its  economic  Importance,  biology,  prophylaxis,  etc. 

Bacillus  enteritidis  Gartner  in  the  carcasses  of  eight  calves,  H.  Winzeb 
(Ztschr.  Fleisch  u.  Milchhyg.,  22  (1911),  No.  S,  pp.  81-84;  ahs.  in  Jour.  Compar. 
Patjf..  and  Ther.,  25  (1912),  No.  1,  pp.  57-59).— "The  author's  experience  In 
connection  with  the  occurrence  of  organisms  of  this  group  In  meat  Is  at  variance 
with  the  scanty  published  references,  in  that  within  4  months  he  has  been 
able  to  isolate  from  the  carcasses  of  S  calves  organisms  which  on  morphological, 
cultural,  and  serological  grounds  undoubtedly  belong  to  the  Gartner  group." 

Melanosis  in  calves,  A.  Jaeger  (Berlin.  Tierdrztl.  Wchnschr.,  27  (1911), 
No.  44,  pp.  79^798). — ^A  contribution  in  regard  to  the  relation  of  melanosis  to 
cancer. 

On  the  treatment  of  contagious  pneumonia  (Brustseache)  of  the  horse 
with  Salvarsan,  Nevebmann  (Berlin.  Tierdrztl.  Wchnschr.,  28  (1912),  No.  7, 
pp.  119-125;  abs.  in  Jour.  Compar.  Path,  and  Ther.,  25  (1912),  No.  1,  pp.  6S, 
64). — '^Sixty-five  stallions  were  treated  with  Salvarsan,  and  of  these  55  were 
free  from  fever  within  5  days,  at  the  longest,  after  a  single  injection  of  3  gm. 
The  other  10  animals  received  a  second  dose  of  2  gm.  on  the  fifth  day  oT  the 
disease,  and  the  temperature  of  these  was  normal  on  the  eighth  day  from  the 
onset  of  symptoma  No  untoward  symptoms  followed  the  Injection  of  Salvarsan, 
and  it  was  very  striking  how  quickly  the  animals  treated  with  the  drug 
recovered." 

Agglutination  reactions  during  the  process  of  hog  cholera  serum  produc- 
tion, W.  GiLTKEB  (Centbl.  Bakt.  {etc],  1.  Abt.,  Orig.,  60  (1911),  No.  6,  pp. 
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552-^79;  aha,  in  Ztschr.  Immunitdtsf.  u.  Expt.  Ther.,  II,  Ref.,  5  {1911),  No.  4, 
pp.  961,  962).— Previously  noted  from  another  source  (E.  S.  R.,  26,  p.  785). 

In  regard  to  immunizing  against  hog  cholera  and  swine  plague,  H.  Psii7z 
(Ztschr.  Infektionakrank.  u.  Ilyg.  Haustiere,  11  (1912),  No.  2,  pp.  125-152; 
ahs.  in  Berlin.  Tierarztl.  Wchnschr.,  28  (1912),  No.  17,  p.  299). —After  making 
an  examination  of  a  number  of  cases  of  swine  plague  in  young  pigs  the  author 
concludes  that  the  work  of  LOffler  and  Schtitz  does  not  determine  the  etiology 
of  this  disease.  For  combating  it,  he  reconmiends  extreme  hygienic  measures, 
protective  vaccination  occupying  only  a  secondary  place. 

The  etiology  of  hog  cholera  seems  to  have  been  worke<^  out  In  this  disease 
protective  vaccination  is  of  great  Importance.  The  protective  and  curative 
action  is  the  best  when  a  composite  serum  is  employed. 

Combating  swine  plague  by  vaccinating  pregnant  hogs,  F.  Tbaiit  (Berlin. 
Tier&rztl.  Wchnschr.,  28  (1912),  No.  S,  pp.  ^5,  45).— By  vaccinating  17  pregnant 
hogs  in  infected  stalls  with  polyvalent  swine  plague  badlliary  extracts,  pigs 
were  obtained  free  from  the  disease  and  went  on  so  to  maturity.  Antiseptin 
was  used  for  23  other  animals.  Of  these  22  gave  birth  to  sound  litters  and  3 
others  yielded  pigs  with  exanthema,  but  without  a  cough.  Three  additional 
animals  which  received  antiseptin  and  antiserum  simultaneously  yielded  sound 
ofTi^rlng. 

The  results  obtained  by  other  workers  with  these  preparations  are  included. 

On  the  chemistry  and  toxicology  of  ascarids,  F.  Fluby  (Arch.  Empt.  Path. 
u.  PharmakoL,  67  (1912),  No.  4-5,  pp.  275-592).— The  first  part  of  this  work 
(pp.  275-338)  deals  with  the  chemistry,  the  second  part  (pp.  339-392),  with  the 
toxicology  of  ascarid& 

BUBAL  ENOINEEBINO. 

Fundamental  principles  in  tile  drainage,  J.  L.  Parsons  (Proc.  Iowa  Engin. 
8oc.,  23  (1911),  pp.  30-38). — This  is  a  paper  read  before  the  Iowa  Engineering 
Society,  held  at  Des  Moines,  February  15-17,  1911. 

The  essential  features  In  planning  a  tile  drainage  system  are  pointed  out  and 
discussed,  among  them  the  planning  of  grade  lines,  determining  the  sizes  of 
tile,  and  laying  out  and  spacing  laterals. 

The  reclamation  of  Missouri  lowlands  for  agricultural  puri>ose8,  F.  F. 
Shafer  (Colman's  Rural  World.,  65  (1912),  Noa.  17,  p.  1;  18,  p.  1;  19,  p.  1). — 
The  author  briefly  discusses  some  of  the  principal  factors  that  should  guide 
an  engineer  in  making  plans  for  drainage  improvement  districts,  among  which 
are  climate,  rainfall,  topography,  watershed,  vegetation,  and  soil  character- 
istics, and  describes  tile  drainage  and  its  benefits. 

Besults  of  experiments  made  to  determine  the  waste  of  water  by  culti- 
vators in  irrigating  their  fields  during  the  3  years  1907-10,  W.  B.  Gobdoit 
(Punjab  Irrig.  Branch  Papers,  No.  11,  pi.  2  B,  pp.  5). — The  results  of  these 
experiments  show  that  the  average  cultivator  in  the  Punjab  in  applying  the 
water  to  his  fields  wastes  on  an  average  at  least  20  per  cent  of  It  Dividing 
the  fields  into  compartments  and  Insisting  upon  the  water  being  delivered 
separately  Into  each  compartment  are  advocated. 

[Problems  relative  to  irrigation  of  fields],  J.  M.  Pujadob  (Rev.  Inst.  Agr. 
Cataldn  San  laidaro,  61  (1912),  No.  7,  pp.  99-102,  jigs.  5).— Systems  of  field 
irrigation  are  described,  consisting  essentially  of  motor-driven  pressure  pumps, 
pipe  or  hose  systems  for  convejring  the  water,  and  apparatus  for  sprinkling 
and  distributing  the  water  over  the  fields. 

A  kerosene  motor  for  irrigation,  R.  Olnby  (Irrig.  Age,  27  (1912),  No.  6, 
fl.  2l»,  Has,  2\. — ^Attention  is  called  to  the  use  of  kerosene  motors  for  drivine 
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Irrigation  pumps  and  a  table  of  test  results  is  given  showing  the  total  cost  of 
fuel  per  brake  horsepower,  for  a  season  of  80  days,  of  steam  and  gasoline  as 
comiKired  to  kerosene.  Data  derived  from  the  operation  of  3  types  of  steam 
engine,  1  tyi)e  of  gasoline  engine,  and  1  type  of  kerosene  engine,  ranging  from 
30  to  100  horsepower,  show  that  the  cost  of  fuel  for  the  kerosene  engines  was 
approximately  one-half  that  for  the  gasoline  engines,  and  approximately  two- 
thirds  that  for  the  steam  engines. 

Irrigration  laws  of  the  State  of  Nebraska  in  force  July  7,  1911,  D.  D.  Price 
(Lincoln,  Nebr.:  Bd.  Irrig.,  Highway s,  and  Drainage,  1911,  pp,  72). — A  com- 
pilation. 

Triennial  revenue  report  of  the  public  works  department,  irrigation 
branch,  Bengal,  for  the  3  years  ending:  1910-11,  T.  Butleb  (Trien,  Rev,  Rpt 
Pub,  Works  Dept.,  Irrig,  Branch,  Bengal,  1910-11,  pp.  Jll-blOJ^,  pU.  16),— -TUB 
report  gives  tabulated  statements  showing  the  areas  irrigated,  the  capital 
outlay,  and  financial  results  of  the  canals  in  Bengal,  diagrams  illustrating  the 
same,  and  tables  of  rainfall  data,  water  duty  data,  crop  experiments,  and 
values. 

Fifteenth  biennial  report  of  the  state  engineer  of  Colorado.  C.  W.  Cou- 
STOCK  (Bien.  Rpt.  State  Engin.  Colo.,  15  (1909-10),  pp.  341,  pis,  i^).— This  re- 
port covers  the  existing  physical  and  financial  status  of  water  supply  and  irri- 
gation, road,  and  bridge  works  in  Colorado  in  1909-10,  and  includes  the  reports 
of  division  irrigation  engineers,  tabulated  data  from  the  reports  of  water  com- 
missioners, and  a  preliminary  hydrographic  report  of  the  Yampa  Basin.  A 
large  amount  of  tabulated  discharge  data  from  hydrographic  investigations  of 
the  principal  rivers  of  the  State  Is  presented. 

First  biennial  report  of  the  State  Boad  Commission  of  Utah,  1909-10 
•  {Bien.  Rpt.  State  Road  Com.  Utah,  1  (1909-10),  pp.  70,  pis.  21,  figs.  4).— Thin 
report,  embodying  reports  of  the  4  state  road  commissioners,  states  the  progress 
of  road  Improvement  and  construction  in  Utah  in  1909-10,  discusses  the 
methods  in  use,  gives  a  detailed  account  of  the  cost  in  each  county,  and  makes 
recommendations  for  modifying  the  road  statutes  of  the  State  relative  to 
methods  of  improvement,  construction,  and  administration. 

The  combined  reports  of  all  counties  show  that  during  1909-10,  125.424  miles 
of  road  have  been  graded,  surfaced  with  gravel  or  stone,  or  reconstructed  of 
sand  clay  at  a  total  cost  of  $100,631. 

Preliminary  report  on  the  road  materials  and  road  conditions  of  Oklahoma, 
Ii.  C.  Snideb  (Okla.  Geol.  Survey  Bui.  8, 1911,  pp.  XIII-\'191,  pis.  12,  figs.  26).— 
This  bulletin  describes  the  meteorology,  geography,  and  rock  formations  of 
Oklahoma,  the  general  conditions  and  road  laws,  the  distribution  of  road 
materials  throughout  the  State,  and  the  physical  and  chemical  properties  of 
road  materials,  and  discusses  the  financial  and  social  advantages  of  good  roads 
in  the  different  localities. 

The  construction  and  maintenance  of  earth  and  sand-clay  roads  are  discussed 
under  the  subheads  of  location,  surface  and  underdrainage,  bridges  and  cul- 
verts, and  machinery  used.  Paved  roads  are  discussed  under  the  subheads  of 
macadam,  brick,  stone-block,  and  bitumens.  The  distribution  of  road  materials 
is  given  by  counties,  and  their  distribution  nnd  the  road  conditions  are  dis- 
cussed by  dividing  the  State  into  3  districts,  the  eastern  district,  the  western 
district,  and  the  southern  or  cretaceous  district.  The  road  materials  of  the 
State  are  classified  in  general  as  sand,  day,  gravel,  bitumens,  coal-mine  dinkers, 
igneous,  sedimentary,  and  metamorphic  rocks. 

Use  of  bitumens  for  roads,  A.  H.  Blanohabd  (Munidpat  Jour,,  32  (1912), 
No.  20,  pp.  750-75^).— This  Is  a  paper  read  before  the  American  Association  for 
the  Advanccmaent  of  Science.    A  review  is  given  of  the  use  of  bituminous  mate- 
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rials  in  the  construction  and  maintenance  of  American  highways  during  1911, 
discussing  the  extent  of  use,  surface  treatment,  the  penetration  method,  and 
bituminous  concrete. 

Construction  of  country  roads  (Missouri  Bd.  Agr,  Mo,  Bui,,  10  (1912),  No.  5, 
pp.  78,  figs,  55). — ^Thls  bulletin  discusses  road  contracts,  costs  of  plans,  surveys, 
etc.,  the  construction  and  cost  of  earth,  sand,  sand-clay,  chert,  rock  and  gravel, 
bituminous,  concrete,  and  briclc  roads,  and  the  methods  and  cost  of  maintenance. 

General  forms  for  specifications  and  contracts,  roads  and  culverts,  1912 
{Missouri  Bd,  Agr,  Mo.  Bui.,  9  {1911),  No,  10,  pp.  38).— This  pamphlet  con- 
tains suggested  forms  and  other  data  for  specifications  and  contracts  relating 
to  highway  work. 

Electric  power  on  the  farm,  A.  Shane  {lotca  State  Col.  Engin,  Expt.  8ta. 
Bui.,  10  {1911),  No,  1,  pp,  63,  figs,  S6;  ahs.  in  Gas  Engine,  U  {1912),  No.  5,  pp. 
24Jh246,  figs,  2). — It  is  the  purpose  of  this  bulletin  to  outline  an  electric  syst^n 
of  general  application  to  the  farm  and  to  discuss  in  some  detail  a  particular 
installation  under  certain  assumed  farm  conditions. 

It  is  stated  that  on  an  average  sized  farm  without  the  advantages  of  water 
power  or  a  nearby  transmission  line,  a  gasoline  engine  offers  the  most  advan- 
tages for  driving  the  generator,  chief  of  which  are  the  little  attention  required 
and  the  fuel  economy.  Some  electrical  facts  are  stated,  a  few  general  instruc- 
tions are  given  relative  to  installation,  wiring,  daily  operation,  ordering  and 
testing  apparatus,  and  computing  operating  costs.  The  general  advantages  of 
electric  power  on  the  farm  are  pointed  out,  such  as  flexibility  in  application 
to  farm  buildings,  the  independence  of  the  farmer  to  outside  help  and  weather 
conditions,  and  safety,  easy  care,  easy  control,  and  economy  of  electric  ma- 
chinery. The  estimated  cost  of  a  power  plant  consisting  of  a  10-horsepower 
gasoline  engine,  6  kilowatt  generator,  switchboard,  and  a  50-cell  storage  bat- 
tery with  accessories  is  $1,017,  and  of  the  entire  installation,  including  house, 
outbuilding,  and  outside  apparatus  is  $1,486.50. 

Experiments  on  the  application  of  electricity  to  agrricalture  {Jour.  8oc. 
Agr.  Brabant  et  Hainaut,  57  {1912),  No.  18,  pp.  203,  204). — ^Results  of  investiga- 
tions are  given  showing  the  electric  power  required  for  driving  different  agri- 
cultural machines. 

A  review  of  investigations  of  the  international  congress  on  the  applica- 
tion of  electrical  energy,  P.  Legleb  {Bui.  8oc.  Agr.  France,  1912,  May  1,  pp, 
445-456), — The  production,  transmission,  and  utilization  of  electrical  energy 
are  dealt  with,  the  bulletin  discussing  more  especially  the  use  of  electricity  In 
agriculture  for  electroculture  and  driving  farm  machinery,  from  both  the 
technical  and  economic  points  of  view. 

A  novel  and  efilcient  farm  power  plant,  E.  S.  Estel  {Kimball's  Dairy 
Farmer,  10  {1912),  No,  8,  p.  275,  figs,  2).— The  author  describes  a  farm  water- 
power  plant,  consisting  essentially  of  a  small  concrete  pressure  dam,  having  an 
8-ft.  head,  a  9-ft  overshot  water  wheel,  a  small  power  house,  transmission  line, 
and  house  and  outbuilding  installations  of  motors,  lights,  etc.  The  total  cost 
is  given  as  a  little  less  than  $400. 

Use  of  dynamite  on  the  farm  {Philadelphia,  1911,  pp.  112,  figs.  55).— This 
pamphlet  gives  a  large  amount  of  data  dealing  with  the  use  of  dynamite  on  the 
farm,  including  directions  for  the  use  of  this  explosive  in  land  clearing,  diggincr 
drainage  ditches,  road  grading,  excavating  for  foundations,  cellars,  walls,  post 
holes,  etc.,  subsoiling  and  plowing,  orchard  cultivation,  and  for  breaking  up  ice 
gorges,  log  Jams,  and  log  roUways. 

The  hydraulic  ram,  W.  0.  Davidson  {Missouri  Bd.  Agr.  Mo.  Bui.,  10  {1912)^ 
No.  2,  pp.  36,  figs.  19).— This  bulletin  deals  with  the  use  of  the  hydraulic  ram 
on  the  farm,  describing  the  complete  equipment  and  the  theory  of  operation  of 
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the  hydraulic  ram,  stating  the  local  conditions  requisite,  giving  the  necessary 
directions  for  installing  a  hydraulic  ram,  and  discussing  methods  for  computing 
the  capacity  of  a  hydraulic  ram  and  the  flow  of  streams  or  springs  suppljring 
the  water.  lu  addition  considerable  specific  information  is  given  regarding 
types  of  hydraulic  rams,  special. installations,  and  methods  of  installing  plants 
to  satisfy  Individual  conditions. 

A  novel  automobile  for  soil  cultivation,  P.  li^niatABD  (Aim.  OemblouXf  22 
(1912)^  No,  5,  pp,  S09-312t  figs,  2).— A  motor-driven  machine  for  soil  cultivation 
is  described,  consisting  of  a  frame  supporting  a  motor,  a  pair  of  adjustable 
rollers,  which  operates  a  double  set  of  traveling  plow  shovels,  and  a  pair  of  cut- 
ting discs  in  front  of  the  shovela  The  motor  is  connected  to  the  other  apparatus 
by  a  chain  drive  and  can  be  disconnected  and  used  for  driving  other  farm 
machinery  or  for  transportation. 

New  sprlngr-shovel  cultivator  (Wiener  LanOw*  Ztg.,  62  (1912),  2fo,  27,  p. 
SS8,  figs,  9). — ^A  cultivator  is  described  which  has  spring  beams  for  its  shovels 
as  a  protection  against  breaking  the  beam  by  striking  roots,  stones,  etc. 

The  binder  engine,  E.  B.  Sawteb  (Nel>r.  Farmer,  44  (1912),  No.  18,  p.  509, 
fig,  1). — ^Attention  is  called  to  the  use  of  a  light  weight  all-purpose  engine  for 
driving  the  mechanism  of  a  binder.  This  engine  is  attached  to  the  rear  of  the 
machine  with  brackets  and  operates  the  whole  mechanism  of  the  binder  by 
means  of  a  special  drive  chain  connection.  The  drive  wheel  of  the  binder  can 
be  disconnected  and  this  results  in  a  great  saving  of  horse& 

Land  dragging  in  good  cultivation,  J.  Jensen  (Masch.  Ztg.,  10  (1912),  No. 
Sr  pp.  92-94,  fiff'  1)' — ^The  need  of  dragging  the  fields  during  the  spring  ground 
breaking,  thereby  smoothing  the  ridges  and  breaking  the  clods,  is  ipointed  out, 
and  a  drag  is  described  which  is  suitable  for  a  road  drag,  land  drag,  or  manure 
spreader.  This  drag  is  constructed  of  2  wooden  beams  about  5  ft.  apart  con- 
nected by  an  iron  rod  framework  to  each  of  which  is  attached  an  iron  band 
drag  blade. 

Test  of  a  grain  cleaning  and  sorting  machine,  J.  Rezek  (Mitt.  Landw. 
Lehrkanz.  K.  K.  Hochsch.  Bodenkul.  Wien,  1  (1912),  No.  1,  pp.  115-129,  table 
i,  pi.  i,  fig.  1). — ^This  article  gives  a  description  of  the  operation  and  mechan- 
ical details  of  a  machine  for  the  cleaning,  drying,  and  sorting  of  grain,  and 
gives  the  methods  and  a  table  of  results  of  tests.  The  grain  is  cleaned  and 
dried  by  fan  action  and  is  separated  into  3  different  weights  by  the  centrifugal 
action  of  a  revolving  drum.  A  mathematical  discussion  of  the  centrifugal 
action  on  the  different  weights  of  the  grain  is  given,  and  with  it  a  section  of 
the  centrifugal  drum  and  plans  showing  the  details  and  dimensions  of  the 
machinery  in  general. 

The  mechanical  harvesting  of  cotten,  F.  Main  (Jour.  Agr.  Trop.,  12  (1912), 
yo.  129,  pp.  75-78). — ^A  machine  is  described  for  the  mechanical  picking  of 
Ci>tton,  consisting  of  a  frame  set  on  4  wheels,  supporting  a  30-horsepower 
engine,  which  drives  the  picking  machinery  and  is  directly  connected  to  the 
hind  drive  wheels.  The  cotton  is  picked  by  the  action  of  steel  teeth  and  fingers 
and  is  conveyed  to  sacks  in  the  rear.  It  is  claimed  that  from  8  to  10  acres 
of  cotton  can  be  picked  in  a  day. 

Beport  of  tests  on  a  dairy  refrigerator,  B.  Mabtint  (Molk.  Ztg,  Berlin,  22 
(1912),  No,  16,  pp,  181-18S,  figs.  5).— This  article  describes  and  gives  the 
results  and  conclusions  of  tests  of  a  device  intended  for  the  quick  cooling  of 
fresh  milk  and  cream.  This  device  consists  of  a  chest  containing  an  ice  box 
with  sloping  bottom,  above  which  is  a  receiving  basin  for  the  milk  and 
cream.  This  communicates  with  a  drip  or  sieve  basin  from  which  the  milk 
or  cream  runs  down  along  the  bottom  side  of  the  sloping  ice  chest  In  a  thin 
stream.    It  is  quickly  cooled  in  its  descent  and  is  caught  In  a  reservoir  below. 
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The  results  of  tests  lasting  ?>  days  show  the  weights  of  ice  and  salt  and  the 
time  required  to  cool  given  quantities  of  milk  and  cream.  The  advantages  of 
the  device  pointed  out  are  that  it  is  self-acting,  its  capacity  is  such  that  a 
considerable  quantity  of  milk  and  cream  can  be  cooled  and  stored  for  some 
time,  it  is  simple  in  construction  and  operation,  and  its  initial  cost  and  cost 
of  operation  are  relatively  small. 

BTTEAL  ECONOMIGS. 

Farms  and  farm  property  [in  the  United  States]  {Bur,  of  the  Census 
[U.  £f.]  Bui.  IS,  pp,  20y  figs.  S). — ^Thls  bulletin  presents  in  final  form  the  princi- 
paJ  data  pertaining  to  farms  and  farm  property  in  the  United  States  by  States 
and  geographic  divisions  for  1900  and  1910,  and  by  geographic  divisions  for 
each  census  from  1860  to  1910,  correcting  and  supplementing  preliminary  data 
(EL  S.  B..  25,  p.  893). 

The  following  table  summarizes  for  the  United  States  the  principal  facts 
regarding  population,  farms,  and  farm  property  for  the  years  1910  and  1900: 

Farms,  farm  land,  and  farm  property  of  the  United  States. 


1910 
(April  15). 


1900 
(June  1). 


Increase. 


Amount. 


Per  cent. 


Population 

Urban  population 

Rural  population 

Number  of  all  farms _ 

Land  area  of  the  country acres . . 

Land  In  farms do 

Improved  land  in  farms do 

Average  acreage  per  farm , 

Average  improved  acreage  per  farm 

Percent  of  total  land  area  in  forms 

Per  cent  of  land  in  farms  improved 

Per  cent  of  total  land  area  improved 

Value  of  farm  property,  total 

Land 

Buildings 

Implements  and  machinery 

Domestic  animals,  poultry,  and  bees . , 

Average  value  of  all  property  per  f^rm .... 
Average  value  of  all  property  per  acre  of 

land  in  farms 

Average  value  of  land  per  acre 


91,972,266 
42,623,383 
49,348,883 

6,361,502 

1,903, 289.  GOO 

878,798,325 

478,451,750 

138.1 
76.2 
46.2 
64.4 
26.1 

640,991,449,090 
28,476,674,160 
6,326,461,628 
1,266,149,783 
4,925,173,610 

16,444 

46.64 
32.40 


75,994,675 
31,600,645 
44,384,930 

6,737,372 

1,903,461,760 

838,591,774 

414,498,487 

146.2 
72.2 
44.1 
49.4 
21.8 

620,439,901,164 

13,068,007,996 

3,656,689,496 

749,775,970 

3,075,477,703 

63,503 

24.37 
15.57 


16,977,091 
11,013,738 
4,963,953 

624,130 

-172,160 

40,206,661 

63,953,263 

-8.1 
3.0 


$20,661,647,996 

16,417,666,174 

2,768,812,032 

616,873,813 

1,849,096,907 

62,881 

22.27 
16.83 


2L0 
34.  S 
U.2 

10.9 


4.8 

15.4 


-5.5 
4.2 


100.6 
118.1 
77.8 
68. 7 
G0.1 

80.9 

91.4 
108.1 


Increase  in  value  of  farm  lands  (Conn.  Farmer,  42  (1912),  No.  16,  p.  4). — 
This  article  directs  attention  to  the  constant  increase  of  land  values  in  New 
England,  attributing  it  to  the  increased  demand  for  land  from  people  who  have 
lived  in  the  West  and  are  now  seeking  cheaper  lands  nearer  better  markets  in 
the  East. 

ICakingr  the  farm  renter  a  farm  owner,  G.  H.  Gtjshino  (Nat.  Land  and 
Irrig.  Jour.,  5  (1912),  No.  5,  pp.  1-6,  figs.  6).— It  is  noted  in  this  article  that  the 
directors  of  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway  Company  have  recently  appropriated 
$500,000  as  an  initial  fund  to  be  loaned  to  renters  for  the  purpose  of  buying 
and  settling  lands  in  the  Provinces  of  western  Canada.  The  conditions  incident 
to  any  loan  are  (1)  that  the  applicant  is  married,  (2)  must  have  demonstrated 
his  ability  to  operate  a  farm  successfully,  (3)  must  have  enough  money  to  pay 
one-tenth  the  purchase  price  of  the  farm  and  maintain  his  family  for  a  year. 
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and  (4)  must  personally  insi)ect  and  select  the  land  he  buys.  If  he  can  meet 
these  requirements  the  company  will  loan  him  as  much  as  $2,^00  at  6  per  cent 
Interest  for  a  period  of  10  years. 

The  condition  of  the  agricultural  workmen  in  Sweden  (Iniemat  Inst.  Agr. 
[Rome],  Bui.  Bur.  Econ.  and  8oo.  Intel,  S  (1912),  No.  2,  pp.  207-^22).— This 
article  notes  that  daring  the  last  quarter  of  the  eighteenth  century,  the  peasants 
formed  on  an  average  63.4  per  cent  of  the  agricultural  population  in  Sweden; 
the  *'  base  tenants/*  that  Is  tenant  farmers  whose  rent  consists  in  a  fixed  number 
of  days*  labor  for  the  proprietor,  12.1  per  cent;  the  " backstugusittare "  (occu- 
piers of  the  smallest  lots  of  land  who  are  not  bound  to  a  fixed  number  of  days' 
labor  for  the  proprietor),  and  the  '' inhyseshjon "  (persons  who  work  without 
contract),  8.5  per  cent;  and  the  servants  16  per  cent.  A  century  later  the 
peasants  constituted  about  55  per  cent  of  the  farming  population,  while  the 
"  base  tenants  "  formed  15  per  cent,  the  '*  backstugusittare  "  and  "  inhyseshjon  *' 
14.2  per  cent,  and  the  servant  class,  15.8  per  cent.  The  rural  population  between 
1751  and  1840  averaged  80  per  cent  of  the  total  population,  but  in  1908  It  was 
only  40.12  per  cent.  The  cause  of  the  variation  is  attributed  to  manufactures 
and  emigration. 

With  the  decrease  of  farm  laborers  there  has  been  a  noticeable  increase  in 
their  wages,  which  is  illustrated  in  the  following  table: 

Wages  of  the  various  classes  of  agricultural  laborers. 


Years. 

Annual    ordinary 
wageofserrants 
lorteed   and 
boarded  by  the 
master. 

laborers  on 
"mixed    wage" 
(partly  in  Idnd 
and    partly    In 
money). 

Daily  wage  ta 
sommer. 

Dally  wage  in 
winter. 

Men. 

Women. 

Men. 

Women. 

Men. 

Women. 

Men. 

Women. 

W71-1875 

Crownt. 
154 
153 
173 
233 
287 

Crownt. 
61 
66 
84 
123 
168 

Crownt. 
875 
866 
404 
607 
626 

Crownt. 
214 
213 
225 
286 
860 

Crownt. 
1.82 
1.55 
1.78 
2.21 
2.G6 

Crownt. 
0.86 
0.83 
1.02 
1.30 
1.57 

Crownt. 
1.20 
L04 
1.21 
1.54 
1.80 

Crownt. 
0  60 

1881-1885 

0.57 

1891-1965 

0  71 

190^-1905 

0  03 

1000 

1  15 

Other  notes  and  tables  are  given  showing  phases  of  the  social  and  economic 
conditions  of  the  laborers 

Immigration  and  employment  of  Polish  farm  laborers  in  Trance  (Bui. 
Off.  TravaU  [France],  18  {1911),  Nos.  11,  pp.  1071-ld81;  12,  pp.  1210-1219).— 
The  continually  increasing  scarcity  of  agricultural  laborers  in  France  has  given 
rise  to  the  establishment  of  a  number  of  agencies  whose  purpose  is  to  secure 
such  laborers  from  beyond  the  frontier  and  arrange  for  their  employment  The 
special  efforts  of  these  organizations  in  France,  in  cooperation  with  the  Polish 
societies,  to  attract  Polish  laborers  have  met  with  reasonable  success.  Most 
of  the  agencies  arrange  contracts  which  stipulate  the  wages  the  laborers  are  to 
receive.  Men  and  women  field  laborers  engaged  by  the  year  usually  receive 
from  324  to  528  francs  ($62.53  to  $101.90),  Including  food  and  lodging,  and  if 
the  laborer  renews  his  contract  for  a  second  year  from  420  to  624  francs.  The 
wages  of  young  men  and  women  range  from  240  to  350  francs  a  year,  according 
to  their  aptitude  and  age. 

Report  of  the  Irish  Agricultural  Organization  Society,  Limited,  for  the 
year  ending  June  30,  1011  {Rpt.  Irish  Agr.  Organ.  8oc.,  1911,  pp.  122). — In 
this  report  it  is  shown  that  the  growth  of  the  cooi>erative  movement  among 
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farmers  in  Ireland  has  been  steadily  and  satisfactorily  tnaiptained.  There 
were  19  cooperative  creamery  societies  formed  during  tlie  year  and  14  agricul- 
tural societies,  mailing  a  total  of  320  of  the  former  and  168  of  the  latter. 
Cooperative  credit  banks  increased  from  234  to  237,  and  the  total  of  coopera- 
tive societies  from  835  to  905.  Data  are  given  showing  the  worliL  of  a  number 
of  individual  societies.     See  also  a  previous  note  (K  S.  R.,  23,  p.  795). 

Crop  Beporter  (U.  8.  Dept.  Affr.,  Bur.  Statis.  Crop  Reporter,  14  (1912),  No.  4, 
pp.  25-^2,  fig.  i). — This  number  includes  notes  and  statistics  showing  the  cour 
dition  of  winter  wheat  and  rye;  the  condition  of  farm  animals  April  1,  and 
estimated  losses  for  a  period  of  years  and  for  the  year  ended  March  31,  1912, 
with  comparisons ;  farm  value  of  crops  and  products  on  dates  indicated ;  range 
of  prices  of  agricultural  products  at  important  markets;  monthly  receipts  and 
stocks  of  eggs  and  poultry  in  the  United  States,  temperature  and  precipitation 
statistics,  data  as  to  high  prices  and  crop  production,  apple  shipments  for  1911, 
and  a  diagram  indicating  the  yearly  tread  of  the  per  capita  production  and 
price  of  imported  farm  products. 

It  is  concluded  that  the  world's  production  of  the  staple  food  products  has 
been  increasing  at  a  rate  faster  than  the  increase  of  population,  and  that  "  the 
recent  advances  in  the  *  cost  of  living '  are  not  due  to  scarcity  or  lessening  of 
agricultural  products." 

Agricultural  statistics  of  Bengal  for  1910-11  (Agr.  Statu.  Bengal,  1910-lU 
pp.  77). — ^Tables  showing  the  total  acreage,  classification  of  areas,  crops,  and 
current  fallows  in  each  district  of  Bengal  during  the  agricultural  year  ended 
March  31,  1911,  are  here  presented. 

AGBICTTLTTTBAI  EDITCATIOK. 

Provisions  in  the  various  Southern  States  for  teaching  agriculture,  E.  R. 
KoNB  (South.  Ed.  Assoc.,  Jour,  of  Proc.,  22  (1911),  pp.  525^532) .-—This  article 
presents  data  and  observations  as  to  provisions  made  by  the  federal  and  state 
governments  for  instruction  in  agriculture  in  the  various  Southern  States. 

It  is  noted  that  a  majority  of  these  States  make  special  provisions  for  teach- 
ing agriculture  either  In  the  public  schools  or  in  special  agricultural  schools,  as 
well  as  in  the  agricultural  colleges.  Other  States  have  statutory  provisions 
requiring  such  instruction  in  elementary  or  high  schools,  but  make  no  special 
appropriations  for  it. 

What  constitutes  successful  work  in  agriculture  in  the  high  school,  L.  N. 
Duncan  (South.  Ed.  Assoc,  Jour,  of  Proc,  22  (1911),  pp.  532-5.%,  pi.  i).— -The 
successful  teacher  in  agriculture  is  here  described  as  one  who  not  only  acquaints 
his  pupils  with  truths  and  j)rinciples  of  soil  formation,  soil  preparation,  seed 
selection,  cultivation,  plant  propagation,  etc.,  but  imbues  them  with  the  spirit 
of  the  subject  and  creates  a  desire  for  further  study.  A  number  of  practical 
suggestions  are  presented  showing  the  best  methods  for  teaching  agriculture 
and  obtaining  these  desired  and  more  lasting  results. 

Training  of  teachers  for  secondary  courses  in  agriculture,  A.  C.  MonahAn 
(Yearbook  Nat.  Soc.  Study  Ed.,  11  (1912),  pt.  2,  pp.  9-21).— In  discussing  the 
need  and  demand  for  teachers  in  agriculture  and  what  is  being  done  toward 
training  them,  it  is  noted  that  in  1910  agriculture  was  taught  in  over  100 
special  agricultural  schools,  and  as  a  separate  subject  in  more  or  less  complete 
courses  in  140  private  high  schools  and  1,800  public  schools  to  over  37,000 
pupils.  In  36  of  the  agricultural  colleges  opportunities  are  now  offered  for 
students  to  fit  themselves  as  special  teachers  of  agriculture  in  secondary 
school  work.  They  may  usually  elect  courses  In  general  education  and  agri- 
cultural pedagogy,  or  take  a  prescribed  4-year  course  offered  for  teachers  of 
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agriculture.  A  few  institutions  give  a  course  for  graduates  preparing  to 
teach  agriculture. 

The  vocational  agrlcultoral  school,  with  special  emphasis  on  part-time 
work  in  a^cultore,  R.  W.  Stimson  (Yearbook  Nat  Soc.  Study  Ed.,  11  {1912), 
pt.  2f  pp.  22-^3). — ^This  article  discusses  and  illustrates  in  detail  the  work  of 
the  vocational  agricultural  school,  as  found,  for  example,  in  the  congressional 
district  schools  of  Georgia,  the  county  agricultural  schools  of  Wisconsin,  or 
the  state  agricultural  schools  in  undivided  districts  in  a  number  of  the  States. 
Special  emphasis  is  directed  to  the  system  of  part-time  work,  where  the  pupil 
must  spend  part  of  the  time  required  for  his  education  in  productive  farm 
work,  preferably  at  home,  and  part  at  the  school,  the  work  at  both  places  being 
closely  correlated  and  under  the  direction  of  the  teacher. 

A  number  of  projects  which  might  be  taken  up  by  such  a  school  are  outlined 
in  detail  and  suggestions  given  for  their  proi>er  execution. 

State-aided  departments  of  agriculture  in  public  high  schools,  D.  J. 
Cbosby  {Yearbook  Nat,  Soc.  Study  Ed.,  11  {1912),  pt.  2,  pp.  54^5).— It  Is 
noted  that  Kansas,  Louisiana,  Maine,  Maryland,  Massachusetts,  Minnesota, 
New  York,  North  Dakota,  Texas,  Virginia,  and  Wisconsin  have  appropriated 
funds  to  encourage  the  teaching  of  agriculture  in  existing  public  high  schools. 
A  number  of  these  have  also  provided  for  courses  in  home  economics  and  ftirm 
mechanics.  Brief  statements  are  given  showing  the  character  and  amount  of 
state  aid  and  the  requirements  to  be  met  in  the  different  Statea 

It  is  found  that  the  advantage  of  state  aid  over  the  local  initiative  system 
is  that  it  insures  better  equipment  in  the  way  of  laboratories,  special  appa- 
ratus, land,  etc.,  and  provides  better  supervision,  which  can  more  easily  be 
made  expert  than  where  everything  concerning  courses  of  study  and  methods  of 
teaching  is  left  to  town  or  county  superintendents.  Experts  have  already  been 
employed  by  3  of  the  States  to  supervise  the  work  in  agricultural  instruction. 

High  school  agriculture  without  state  subsidy,  W.  H.  French  {Yearbook 
Nat.  Soc.  Study  Ed.,  11  {1912),  pt.  2,  pp.  65-7^).— This  paper  deals  largely  with 
what  has  been  done  in  agricultural  education  in  those  States  which  have  not 
appropriated  special  funds  or  granted  special  subsidies  to  individual  schools  for 
the  introduction  of  courses  in  agriculture,  home  economics,  or  farm  mechanics. 
It  is  concluded  that  this  work  has  already  gone  far  enough  to  demonstrate  that 
(1)  there  is  an  interest  on  the  part  of  the  people  in  agriculture  as  a  subject  of 
study;  (2)  agriculture  correlates  well  with  other  science  subjects;  (3)  intei- 
leetual  power  can  be  developed  through  it;  (4)  the  lives  of  young  men  are 
redirected  and  turned  toward  agriculture;  and  (5)  practical  results  in  farming 
processes  in  the  community  are  secured. 

For  further  advancement  of  the  work  it  is  suggested  that  a  greater  interest 
be  awakened  in  the  public  mind  by  extension  and  demonstration  work;  that 
the  States  grant  special  subsidies  to  the  schools ;  and  that  the  state  institutions 
give  special  attention  to  the  preparation  of  vocational  teachers. 

Short  courses  and  extension  work  for  agrricultural  high  schools  in  the 
South,  H.  F.  Button  {Yearbook  Nat.  Soc.  Study  Ed.,  11  (1912),  pt.  2,  pp. 
15-82). — ^Thie  article  describes  the  extension  work  of  the  Agricultural  High 
School  at  Manassas,  Va.  Short  winter  courses  lasting  6  to  8  weeks  devoted  to 
subjects  of  local  agricultural  interest  have  proved  very  successful,  as  have  also 
Illustrated  lectures  and  demonstrations  given  in  n^ghboring  rural  schools  on 
many  phases  of  agriculture.  Interest  has  been  aroused  and  efforts  stimulated 
for  a  better  and  more  permanent  agriculture  in  the  community. 

Short  courses  and  extension  work  in  agriculture  for  high  schools  in  the 
Vorth,  F.  R.  Cbane  {Yearbook  Nat.  Soc.  Study  Ed.,  11  {1912),  pt.  2,  pp. 
85-90  K — ^This  article  deals  with  short  courses  and  extension  work  in  agriculture 
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in  high  schools  and  special  jecondary  agricultural  schools  in  the  northern  por- 
tion ot  the  United  States,  special  reference  being  made  to  the  agricultoral 
schools  of  Wisconsin.  It  describes  (1)  short  courses,  including  (a)  a  16 
weeks'  course  for  boys  who  liave  had  no  training  for  farming,  (b)  a  2-year 
short  course  in  dairying,  (c)  a  farmers*  lecture  course,  which  includes  a  16 
weeks*  young  people's  course  usually  during  the  winter,  (d)  a  farmers*  1  week's 
school,  and  (e)  Institutes  and  summer  tours;  <2)  extension  work,  consisting  of 
demonstrations  on  the  individual  farm,  and  the  organization  of  com  testing 
societies,  grain  growing  associations,  and  social  centers;  (3)  an  information 
bureau,  where  the  instructor  answers  personal  inquiries,  makes  seed  tests,  Bab- 
oock  tests,  etc. ;  and  (4)  the  distribution  of  publications. 

Fractical  aid  to  the  school  garden  movement  by  the  United  States  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture,  Susan  B.  Sipe  (Nature-Study  Rev.,  8  {1912),  No.  2,  pp. 
51-53), — ^A  brief  account  is  given  of  the  operations  of  the  Office  of  Experiment 
Stations  in  promoting  the  theoretical  side  of  the  school  garden  movement,  and 
of  the  Bureau  of  Plant  Industry  in  promoting  its  practical  side. 

The  school  garden  as  a  center  for  the  teaching  of  nature  study,  R.  O. 
Johnson  {Nature-Study  Rev.,  8  {1912),  No.  2,  pp.  54-61,  figs.  4).— The  author 
gives  as  one  of  the  reasons  why  the  school  garden  should  be  made  the  center 
for  teaching  nature  study  that  "  the  child  in  the  garden  (a  little  world  in  itself) 
is  placed  on  a  battle  ground  of  opposing  natural  forces  which  are  identical  in 
kind  and  behavior  with  those  which  he  must  necessarily  meet  in  his  subsequent 
life.*'  It  is  also  shown  that  garden  work  combines  the  serious  and  the  pleasur- 
able, makes  the  pupil  stronger  and  more  resourceful  through  the  knowledge  of 
his  ability  to  deal  with  natural  forces,  furnishes  a  most  potent  motive  for  the 
learning  of  the  formal  lesson  in  nature  study,  enlists  the  interest  of  parents, 
furnishes  easily  accessible  material  for  the  nature  study  lessons^  and  guaranties 
a  closer  relation  of  nature  study  with  other  subjects  in  the  curriculum.  Inci- 
dentally it  teaches  a  number  of  exceedingly  interesting  and  profitable  lessons, 
such  as  respect  for  the  man  who  works  with  his  hands,  a  sense  of  ownership 
or  proprietorship  which  tends  to  develop  independence,  strength,  and  self- 
respect,  an  appreciation  of  the  value  of  money,  cooperation  and  neighborliness, 
and  habits  of  neatness  and  orderliness. 

School  gardening,  a  fundamental  element  In  education,  B.  J.  Hobchem 
{Nature-Study  Rev.,  8  {1912),  No.  2,  pp.  62-60,  fig.  i).— The  author  considers 
that  school  gardening  is  fundamental  in  its  relation  to  the  physical  and  moral 
development  of  the  child,  and  that  a  healthful  and  natural  development  will 
solve  the  social  problems  of  the  nation. 

The  civic  aspect  of  school  gardens,  Louise  K.  Miller  {Nature-Study  Rev., 
8  {1912),  No.  2,  pp.  7^-77,  fig.  1). — The  author  points  out  that  school  gardens 
may  become  radiating  centers  of  great  influence  for  civic  improvement  She 
refers  to  the  department  of  school  gardens  in  Cleveland,  where  there  are  107 
school  gardens  of  from  1  to  5  acres  for  normal,  backward,  defective,  blind, 
crippled,  and  tubercular  children,  boys  In  the  detention  school  for  the  Juvenile 
court,  a  kitchen  garden  for  the  domestic  science  class,  and  a  botanic  garden. 
In  the  schools  last  winter  60  illustrated  lectures  were  given  by  the  curator  of 
school  gardens  on  various  phases  of  gardening  and  crop  production. 

Boys'  potato  clubs:  How  to  grow  the  crop  and  organization,  J.  G.  Hogen- 
fiON  {Utah  Sta.  Circ.  5,  pp.  5-15).— Directions  are  given  for  growing  and 
handling  potatoes  and  for  organizing  potato  clubs. 

Outlines  in  agriculture  and  home  economics,  E.  T.  Faibohild  {Topeka, 
Kans.:  Dept.  Puh.  Inatr.,  1911,  pp.  55).— The  author  indicates  the  necessary 
equipment,  Including  soil  and  crop  specimens,  for  instruction  in  agriculture, 
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offers  snggestioDB  to  teachers,  and  outlines  a  course  of  study  in  agriculture 
based  upon  the  Elements  of  Agriculture,  by  G.  F.  Warren  (E.  S.  R.,  21,  p.  494), 
for  class  room  instruction,  and  A  Unit  in  Agriculture,  by  J.  D.  Blliff  (E.  S.  R., 
24,  p.  293),  for  laboratory  work.  He  considers  that  the  subject  can  be  pre- 
sented satisfactorily  in  3  recitation  and  2  laboratory  periods  a  week.  The 
laboratory  period  should  be  double  the  class  period  and  should  come  as  the  last 
exercise  In  the  day,  thus  permitting  the  class  to  visit  neighboring  farms  without 
returning  to  the  school  after  the  class  period  is  over.  A  list  of  agricultural 
texts  and  reference  books  is  Included. 

Outlines  are  also  given  of  courses  in  home  economics,  a  bibliography  for 
students  and  teachers,  and  suggestions  concerning  equipment. 

Syllabus  of  illustrated  lecture  on  the  peanut:  Its  culture  and  uses,  W.  R. 
Beaitie  {U.  S,  Dept.  Agr.,  Office  Expt.  Staa.  Farmers*  Imt,  Lecture  13,  pp. 
2S). — In  this  lecture,  prepared  for  the  use  of  farmers'  Institute  lecturers,  the 
author  gives  instruction  on  the  soil  and  its  preparation ;  crop  rotation  in  peanut 
culture;  planting,  fertilizing,  cultivating,  harvesting,  and  marketing  peanuts; 
varieties  of  peanuts ;  uses  of  peanuts  as  food,  for  the  production  of  oil,  and  as 
stock  feed;  and  cost  of  growing  peanuts  and  returns.  A  list  of  50  lantern 
slides  to  illustrate  the  lecture  and  a  list  of  reference  literature  are  appended. 

Syllabus  of  illustrated  lecture  on  farm  home  grounds — ^their  plantlner  and 
care,  S.  W.  Fletcher  ( U.  8.  Dept.  Agr.,  Office  Expt.  Staa.  Farmers'  Inst,  Lec- 
ture 14,  PP'  16). — In  this  lecture,  prepared  for  the  purpose  of  aiding  farmers' 
institute  lecturers  in  the  presentation  of  this  subject,  the  following  topics  are 
considered:  A  house  and  a  home,  farm  buildings,  outbuildings,  valuable  trees, 
neatness,  what  to  plant,  the  lawn,  walks,  and  drives,  and  what  will  it  cost  A 
list  of  51  lantern  slides  to  illustrate  this  lecture  is  appended. 

Swine  husbandry  in  Oregon,  diversified  crop  production  for  the  Oregon 
dry  farmer,  dairy  cows  and  alfalfa,  poultry  production,  J.  Withtcombe, 
B.  L.  PoTTER»  H.  D.  ScuDDEB,  F.  L.  Kent,  and  J.  Dbyden  (Oregon  8ta.  Circ.  18, 
pp.  5-40,  figs.  15). — This  circular,  dealing  In  a  popular  way  with  the  above 
subjects,  was  prepared  for  distribution,  on  the  farming  demonstration  train 
known  as  the  Hog  and  Field  Pea  Special,  and  operated  Over  the  lines  of  the 
Oregon  and  Washington  Railroad  and  Navigation  Co.,  in  conjunction  with  the 
Oregon  Ck>llege  and  Station. 

UISCEILANEOITS. 

Nineteenth  and  Twentieth  Annual  Beports  of  Oklahoma  Station,  1010-11 
{Oklahoma  Sta.  Rpts.  1910-11,  pp.  230,  figs.  61). — This  contains  the  organization 
list,  a  report  of  the  director  on  the  work  and  publications  of  the  station  during 
the  year,  a  financial  statement  for  the  fiscal  years  ended  June  30,  1910,  and 
June  30,  1911,  brief  outlines  of  work  in  progress,  departmental  reports,  the 
experimental  work  of  which  is  abstracted  elsewhere  in  this  issue,  and  reprints  of 
Bulletins  86  to  92,  Circulars  13  and  14,  previously  noted.  Bulletin  93  noted  on 
IJage  274  of  this  issue,  and  of  press  bulletins  entltle<l  The  Melon  Aphis,  Experi- 
ments with  Winter  Wheat,  Fall  Plowing  as  a  Means  of  Insect  Control,  Registra- 
tion of  Live  Stock,  How  to  Plant  a  Tree,  The  Melon  Ix>use  and  Disease  of 
Chinch  Bug,  Broom  Com,  The  San  Jos6  Scale,  and  Alfalfa. 

Beport  of  the  director  for  the  year  ending  June  30,  1011,  F.  B.  Mumfobd 
(Missouri  Sta.  Bui.  101,  pp.  201-236,  figs.  2).— This  contains  the  organization 
list,  a  report  of  the  director  on  the  work  and  publications  of  the  station,  and  a 
financial  statement  for  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30,  1911. 

Index,  Bulletins  No.  83-86  (Missouri  Sta.  Index  Buls.  83-96,  pp.  9). 
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NOTES. 


Alabama  College  and  Station. — F.  E.  Lloyd»  professor  of  botany  and  botanist, 
has  been  appointed  Macdonald  professor  of  botany  in  McGill  University,  and 
will  enter  upon  his  new  duties  September  10. 

Arkansas  University. — J.  N.  Tillman  has  resigned  as  president 

Colorado  Station.—R.  S.  Herrick,  field  horticulturist  at  the  Grand  Junction 
substation,  has  accepted  the  position  of  horticulturist  in  extension  worliL  at  the 
Iowa  Ck>11ege,  and  entered  upon  his  new  duties  August  15. 

nUnols  TTnlversity  and  Station. — ^A  new  four-year  course  In  agriculture  has 
been  outlined,  whereby  the  first  year's  worls  and  one-half  that  of  each  semester 
of  the  second  year  will  be  required.  The  remaining  time  will  be  available  for 
specialization  in  soils,  crops,  agricultural  teaching,  horticulture,  farm  mechanics, 
dairying,  or  animal  husbandry. 

William  Dietrich,  assistant  professor  of  swine  husbandry,  has  resigned  to 
become  superintendent  of  a  stock  farm.  B.  R.  Rickards  has  resigned  to  engage 
in  commercial  work,  and  will  be  succeeded  as  head  of  the  division  of  municipal 
and  sanitary  dairying  by  H.  N.  Parker. 

Michigan  College  and  Station. — ^Leo  M.  Geismar,  formerly  superintendent  of 
the  substation  at  Chatham,  has  been  transferred  to  extension  work  in  the  Upper 
Peninsula,  with  headquarters  at  Marquette. 

Nevada  University  and  Station. — ^L.  T.  Sharp,  formerly  connected  with  the 
soils  laboratory  of  the  California  Station,  has  been  appointed  to  have  charge 
of  soil  research  work  in  the  station  and  to  give  instruction  in  soils  in  the 
university. 

South  Dakota  College  and  Station. — Dr.  Bdgar  W.  Olive,  professor  of  botany 
and  botanist,  has  been  appointed  curator  of  the  Brooklyn  Botanic  Garden,  to 
liave  charge  of  the  department  of  public  instruction  and  also  of  work  in  plant 
pathology,  this  becoming  effective  September  1.  C.  M.  Woodworth,  Instructor 
in  agronomy ;  J.  C.  Hart,  also  a  1912  graduate,  as  superintendent  of  the  Chatham 
of  Plant  Industry  of  this  Department. 

Virginia  College  and  Station. — ^Press  reports  announce  the  resignation  of 
President  Barringer,  and  state  that  he  has  been  asked  to  remain  until  July  1, 
1913.  Recent  appointments  include  A.  W.  Drlnkard,  jr.,  who  has  been  on  leave 
of  absence  for  two  years  at  Cornell  University,  as  associate  horticulturist, 
beginning  October  1 ;  A.  N.  Hodgson,  a  1912  graduate  of  the  college,  as  assistant 
in  agronomy ;  J.  C.  Hart,  also  a  1912  graduate,  as  superintendent  of  the  Chatham 
substation;  W.  G.  Harris  as  assistant  chemist;  and  George  W.  Chappelear  as 
assistant  in  agronomy  in  the  college.  T.  B.  Hutcheson,  superintendent  of  plac 
work,  has  been  granted  leave  of  absence  beginning  October  1  to  pursue  graduate 
study  at  Cornell  University.  William  Kerr,  assistant  animal  husbandman,  has 
resigned  to  engage  in  practical  work. 
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The  act  making  appropriations  for  the  support  of  the  Federal 
Department  of  Agriculture  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  80,  1913, 
is  noteworthy  for  its  continuance  of  the  general  policies  of  recent 
years.  Despite  a  general  tendency  for  retrenchment  wherever  pos- 
sible in  the  public  service,  no  line  of  work  now  under  way  by  the 
Department  has  been  discontinued.  The  great  majority  of  its  projects 
are  maintained  on  their  present  basis.  Opportunity  for  additional 
development  has  been  provided  in  several  cases,  and  a  few  new 
undertakings  have  been  authorized.  This  outcome  may  be  regarded 
as  especially  significant  and  encouraging,  indicating  a  sustained 
interest  by  the  people  of  this  country  in  the  work  of  the  Department 
as  a  whole,  and  a  widespread  realization  of  the  importance  of  its 
uninterrupted  continuation. 

The  new  appropriation  act  was  not  passed  until  August  10.  Dur- 
ing the  interval  of  nearly  six  weeks  which  followed  the  termination 
of  the  preceding  fiscal  year  on  June  30^  the  maintenance  of  the 
Department,  as  well  as  of  most  other  branches  of  the  Government, 
was  provided  for  by  the  passage  of  special  resolutions  extending  the 
appropriations,  under  certain  restrictions,  on  the  basis  of  the  act  of 
the  previous  year. 

The  aggregate  carried  by  the  act  is  $16,651,496,  which  exceeds  that 
of  any  year  except  the  one  immediately  preceding,  when  the  total 
reached  was  $16,900,016.  In  the  absence  of  serious  forest  fires,  how- 
ever, the  reduction  as  compared  with  1912  will  be  more  or  less  nomi- 
nal, since  there  has  been  a  diminution  from  $1,000,000  to  $200,000 
in  the  fund  for  fighting  forest  fires  in  the  National  Forests  in  cases 
of  extraordinary  emergency.  If  this  item  is  disregarded,  there 
is  an  actual  increase  of  $551,480  for  the  routine  work  of  the  De- 
partment, and  a  considerable  increase  over  the  original  estimates 
submitted. 

In  its  general  form  the  law  conforms  closely  to  its  immediate  pred- 
ecessor, but  in  addition  to  the  provisions  of  a  routine  nature  it  con- 
tains considerable  new  legislation.    This  is  particularly  the  case  as 
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regards  the  National  Forests.  The  Secretary  of  Agriculture  is 
directed  to  select  and  segregate  as  soon  as  practicable  all  lands  within 
the  boundaries  of  such  forests  that  may  be  opened  to  settlement  and 
entry  under  the  homestead  laws  applicable  thereto.  The  sum  of 
$25,000  is  appropriated  for  this  purpose,  together  with  $35,000  addi- 
tional for  the  survey  and  listing  of  lands  within  the  reserves  chiefly 
valuable  for  agriculture.  Additional  provision  is  also  made  for  tim- 
ber sales  to  settlers.  The  purchase  of  lands  under  the  Appalachian 
Forest  Reserve  act  of  1911  was  aided  by  legislation  making  available 
until  expended  any  balances  remaining  on  June  30, 1912,  and  in  suc- 
ceeding years,  and  a  new  appropriation  of  $32,590  was  granted  for 
the  maintenance  of  forest  lands  acquired  under  that  act. 

It  will  be  recalled  that  by  a  clause  in  the  appropriation  act  of  May 
23,  1908,  25  per  cent  of  all  receipts  from  each  forest  reserve  is  paid 
to  the  State  in  which  the  reserve  is  situated,  to  be  expended  as  the 
legislature  may  prescribe  for  the  benefit  of  the  public  schools  and 
public  roads  in  the  locality.  An  additional  10  per  cent  of  the  re- 
ceipts is  now  to  be  expended  by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  for  the 
construction  and  maintenance  of  roads  and  trails  within  the  re- 
spective National  Forests  in  cooperation,  if  deemed  practicable,  with 
the  State  authorities. 

By  another  new  clause  the  sanitary  provisions  of  the  meat-inspec- 
tion act  of  1906  are  extended  to  include  renovated-butter  factories. 
The  Department  is  authorized  to  undertake  experiments  in  the  breed- 
ing of  horses  for  military  purposes,  and  to  study  the  rearing  of  fur- 
bearing  animals.  A  national  game  preserve  is  established  within 
the  Wind  Cave  National  Park,  in  South  Dakota,  as  a  permanent 
range  for  a  herd  of  buffalo  to  be  presented  to  the  United  States  by 
the  American  Bison  Society,  as  well  as  for  other  native  game  ani- 
mals, and  an  initial  appropriation  of  $26,000  is  made  for  buildings, 
fencing,  and  the  procurement  of  a  water  supply.  A  similar  reserve 
of  2,500  acres  is  provided  in  Wyoming  as  a  winter  refuge  for  elk, 
$45,000  being  made  available  for  the  purchase  of  land  and  its  equip- 
ment and  maintenance. 

Provision  is  again  m9,de  for  the  investigation  of  the  cost  of  food 
at  the  farm  and  to  the  consumer.  In  addition  the  Secretary  is  di- 
rected to  collect  information  as  to  cooperative  and  other  systems  of 
marketing  farm  products  in  vogue  in  this  country,  and  to  make 
recommendations  regarding  further  investigations  of  these  and 
related  questions. 

An  appropriation  of  $10,000  is  provided  for  an  exhibit  by  the 
Department  illustrative  of  investigations,  products,  and  processes 
relating  to  farming  in  the  subhiunid  region,  to  be  made  at  the  next 
International  Dry  Land  Congress,  which  will  be  held  at  Lethbridge, 
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Alberta,  in  October.  An  exhibit  is  also  to  be  prepared  for  the  Fifth 
International  Com  Exposition,  to  be  held  at  Columbia,  S.  C,  from 
January  27  to  February  9, 1913. 

The  continued  spread  of  the  chestnut  bark  disease,  for  combating 
which  $5,000  was  granted  last  year,  has  led  to  an  increase  of  the  fund 
to  $80,000.  It  is  provided  that  $10,000  of  this  sum  is  to  be  expended 
in  the  study  of  the  relation  of  insects  to  the  disease. 

Provision  for  rental  of  quarters  in  the  District  of  Columbia  is 
made  in  a  special  clause  carrying  $95,329.  A  portion  of  this  sum 
will  be  utilized  for  the  rental  of  a  modem  six-story  office  building 
now  nearing  completion  on  ground  practically  adjoining  the  present 
laboratory  buildings  of  the  Department.  The  first  four  stories  of 
this  structure  will  be  divided  among  several  offices  of  the  Bureau  of 
Plant  Industry  which  do  not  require  laboratory  facilities,  and  the 
remainder  will  be  occupied  by  the  Office  of  Experiment  Stations, 
housing  all  of  its  activities  except  its  nutrition  investigations. 

About  one-tenth  of  the  total  appropriation  is  allotted  to  the 
Weather  Bureau,  which  receives  $1,619,680,  an  increase  of  $19,430. 
There  is  considerable  readjustment  of  the  various  allotments,  but  it 
is  expected  that  the  increase  will  permit  of  additional  employees 
and  the  more  complete  distribution  of  storm  and  frost  warnings  in 
connection  with  the  protection  of  orchards  and  other  crops.  For 
the  investigations  in  climatology  and  meteorology  the  previous  allot- 
ment of  $120,000  is  reduced  to  $115,000. 

The  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry  also  receives  an  enlarged  appro- 
priation, its  total  being  $1,670,316.  This,  of  course,  does  not  include 
the  permanent  appropriation  of  $3,000,000  per  annum  provided  for 
the  Federal  meat  inspection  in  the  act  of  1906.  The  fund  for  inspec- 
tion and  quarantine  work  is  slightly  increased  to  provide  for  the 
maintenance  of  the  recently  acquired  quarantine  stations  at  the  ports 
of  Baltimore  and  Boston,  and  for  the  further  extension  of  the  work 
in  the  eradication  of  tuberculosis  in  domestic  animals.  The  Dairy 
Division  will  receive  $177,900,  this  including  a  net  increase  of  $28,500 
for  the  maintenance  of  the  dairy  work  at  the  experimental  farm  at 
Beltsville,  Md.,  the  extension  of  the  market  milk  and  other  educa- 
tional work,  and  studies  of  the  utilization  of  creamery  by-products. 

The  allotment  for  cooperative  experiments  in  animal  feeding  and 
breeding  is  doubled,  the  increase  of  $50,000  being  in  connection  with 
the  new  project  for  experiments  in  breeding  horses  for  military  pur- 
poses. Increasing  difficulty  is  reported  by  the  War  Department  in 
securing  remounts  of  the  special  types  desired.  Under  the  plan  pro- 
posed the  Government  will  purchase  stallions  of  suitable  type  for 
free  service  in  a  number  of  districts,  retaining  under  these  conditions 
an  option  for  the  War  Department  on  the  foals.    The  remaining  ap- 
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propnations  oi  tne  r>ureau  are  coniinuea  on  essenuauy  x,ae  preseni> 
basis,  $52,180  being  available  for  other  investigations  in  animal  hus- 
bandry, $250,000  for  the  cattle  tick  eradication  campaign,  $78,680 
for  the  study  of  animal  diseases,  and  $16,500  for  additional  build- 
ings at  the  Bureau  farms. 

The  largest  increase  accorded  to  any  bureau  was  received  by  the 
Bureau  of  Plant  Industry,  the  total  appropriation  being  $2,323,580, 
as  compared  with  $2,061,686  in  1912.  There  is  some  readjustment  of 
administrative  details,  but  the  majority  of  the  projects  are  provided 
for  much  as  before.  The  Congressional  seed  distribution,  which  is 
continued  on  the  usual  basis,  will  receive  $226,940,  and  $58,740  will 
be  available  for  the  introduction  of  seeds  and  plants  from  foreign 
countries.  There  is  also  an  appropriation  of  $52,430  for  the  testing 
of  special  seeds  and  plants,  of  which  $40,000  is  an  increase  for  the 
purchase  and  distribution  of  drought-resistant  field  seeds,  and 
$23,530  is  provided  for  seed  inspection.  The  pathological  work  of 
the  Bureau  receives  specific  allotments  of  $117,185,  in  addition  to  the 
appropriation  for  the  chestnut  bark  disease  already  referred  to. 

The  testing  and  breeding  of  fibrous  plants  has  been  extended  to  in- 
clude work  with  flax  straw  in  cooperation  with  the  North  Dakota 
College.  Grain  production  and  handling  will  receive  $136,405.  The 
expenditure  of  $8,000  for  the  purchase  of  spinning  machinery  is  au- 
thorized in  connection  with  studies  of  the  ginning,  handling,  and 
grading  of  cotton.  Other  allotments  are  $86,015  for  pomological 
work,  $30,380  for  studies  in  crop  physiology,  $26,145  for  soil  bac- 
teriology and  plant  nutrition  investigations,  $33,300  for  crop  ac- 
climatization work,  $46,930  for  work  with  drug  plants,  poisonous 
plants,  and  tea  culture,  $10,010  for  crop  technological  and  fiber  plant 
studies,  $15,655  for  physical  investigations,  $26,630  for  studies  of 
methods  of  tobacco  production  and  handling,  $20,000  for  the  im- 
provement of  forage  crops,  $35,795  for  work  with  sugar-producing 
crops,  $21,930  for  grazing  investigations,  and  $49,930  for  the  main- 
tenance of  the  greenhouses  and  the  Arlington  Experimental  Farm. 

The  development  of  agriculture  in  the  arid  and  semiarid  regions 
was  one  of  the  objects  to  receive  increased  attention.  The  allotment 
for  the  study  of  dry-land  methods  was  increased  to  $125,000,  of  which 
$50,000  will  be  available  for  the  purchase  and  equipment  of  an 
experimental  farm  in  the  northern  section  of  the  Great  Plains  area 
to  demonstrate  the  adaptability  of  agricultural  and  horticultural 
crops  to  the  semiarid  region.  The  studies  in  connection  with  the 
utilization  of  lands  reclaimed  under  the  Reclamation  Act  and  similar 
areas  were  also  continued  with  an  allotment  of  $69,600,  and  specific 
authority  was  given  the  Bureau  to  conduct  investigations  in  connec- 
tion with  western  irrigation  agriculture.    Provision  was  also  made 
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for  the  continuance  of  studies  undertaken  several  years  ago  of  the 
methods  of  clearing  logged-off  lands,  the  testing  of  powders  in  clear- 
ing them,  and  the  utilization  of  the  by-products,  $5,000  being  granted 
for  the  work.  To  investigate  potato  breeding  and  sugar-beet  seed 
production  for  irrigated  lands,  a  special  appropriation  of  $10,000 
was  made. 

Great  interest  was  also  evinced  by  Congress  in  those  phases  of  the 
Department's  work  dealing  with  farm  management,  and  there  was 
evident  approval  of  efforts  to  extend  to  the  coimtry  as  a  whole  prac- 
tical demonstrations  of  improved  methods  of  farming.  The  well- 
known  work  inaugurated  by  the  late  Dr.  S.  A.  Ejiapp  in  the  South 
was  continued  with  an  appropriation  of  $332,960,  and  its  scope  was 
so  broadened  that  in  future  the  entire  cooperative  demonstration 
enterprises  of  the  Bureau  in  the  South  may  be  conducted  under  its 
auspices.  In  addition,  appropriations  were  made  aggregating  $300,000 
to  "  investigate  and  encourage  the  adoption  of  improved  methods  of 
farm  management  and  farm  practice  and  for  farm  demonstration 
work."  This  appropriation  is  under  the  administration  of  the  Office 
of  Farm  Management  of  the  Bureau,  and  will  more  than  doable  the 
funds  at  its  disposal.  It  is  announced  that  a  portion  of  this  large 
increase  will  be  utilized  in  the  extension  and  development  of  the 
investigation  work  of  the  Office,  which  is  now  covering  a  wide  range 
of  activity.  The  act  itself  provides  that  $10,000  may  be  used  in  the 
investigation  and  utilization  of  cacti  and  other  dry-land  plants  as 
food  for  stock,  and  other  projects  already  under  way  or  contemplated 
include  the  collection  of  data  pertaining  to  the  cost  of  various  farm 
operations,  the  carrying  on  of  farm  surveys,  the  relation  of  climate 
to  various  farm  enterprises,  the  effect  of  various  tjrpes  of  farming 
on  the  maintenance  of  soil  fertility,  etc. 

In  the  main,  however,  opportunity  will  be  afforded  to  extend  the 
demonstration  phases  of  the  work  and  thereby  to  establish  closer 
relations  with  the  individual  farmer  than  ever  before.  Already,  as 
is  generally  known,  the  Office  has  a  well-developed  system  of  organi- 
zation, in  which  a  State  or  group  of  States  constitutes  an  adminis- 
trative unit  or  district,  in  charge  of  an  expert  familiar  with  its  needs 
in  a  broad  way.  In  many  easels  cooperation  with  the  agricultural 
colleges  and  experiment  stations,  county  organizations,  boards  of 
trade  and  other  commercial  bodies,  and  many  other  agencies  has  per- 
mitted of  numerous  smaller  divisions.  The  county  unit  has  been 
established  in  several  instances  and  has  been  found  especially  effective 
because  of  the  opportunity  for  personal  acquaintance  and  close  famil- 
iarity with  local  conditions.  Obviously  little  more  than  a  beginning 
toward  so  detailed  an  organization  as  this  can  be  expected,  even  with 
the  enlarged  appropriation,  but  the  extension  which  will  be  possible 
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is  expected  to  be  of  much  assistance  to  the  localities  which  can  be 
reached  thereby. 

The  largest  allotment  to  any  one  bureau  was  made,  as  usual,  to  the 
Forest  Service,  although  its  appropriations  show  a  reduction  from 
$5,533,100  to  $5,343,045.  A  cut  of  $100,000  was  made  in  the  allot- 
ment  for  permanent  improvements,  for  which  $400,000  will  be  avail- 
able ;  one  of  $90,920  in  that  for  statutory  salaries  and  one  of  $43,080 
for  supplies,  together  with  smaller  reductions  for  several  lines  of 
investigation.  The  bulk  of  its  appropriation  will,  of  course,  be 
expended  in  the  maintenance  of  the  National  Forests,  but  there  will 
also  be  available  $20,180  for  range  studies,  $165,640  for  reforestation 
work  in  National  Forests  and  experiments  relating  thereto,  $83,728 
for  silvicultural  and  dendrological  experiments,  $31,360  for  miscel- 
laneous forest  investigations  and  the  preparation  and  dissemination 
of  results,  and  $170,000  for  investigations  of  methods  for  wood  dis- 
tillation and  preservation,  timber  testing,  and  wood  utilization  for 
paper  making  and  other  purposes.  Special  attention  is  to  be  directed 
to  studies  of  the  availability  for  distillation  purposes  of  Douglas  fir 
and  other  northwestern  species  of  fir  and  timber.  The. appropriation 
of  $150,000  for  fighting  forest  fires  and  similar  emergencies  was  con- 
tinued imchanged. 

The  appropriation  of  the  Bureau  of  Chemistry  was  enlarged  to 
$968,940,  of  which  $25,000  represents  an  increase  in  connection  with 
the  enforcement  of  the  Federal  Food  and  Drugs  Act  of  1906.  An 
additional  inspection  laboratory  is  being  installed  at  San  Juan,  P.  R. 

The  Bureau  of  Soils  received,  an  increase  of  $41,520,  mainly  for 
soil  surveys  and  fertilizer  investigations,  making  its  total  $301,420. 
The  soil-survey  work  received  $165,000,  and  a  provision  carried  in 
the  last  act  restricting  to  10  per  cent  expenditures  in  any  one  State 
was  omitted.  The  investigations  of  the  sources  of  natural  fertilizers, 
begun  last  year  and  carried  on  with  special  reference  to  potash,  were 
continued,  and  the  appropriation  was  doubled,  making  $25,000  avail- 
able for  the  purpose.  Studies  of  the  relation  of  soils  to  drainage  and 
seepage  waters  were  also  authorized,  with  an  appropriation  of  $5,000. 

Although  the  estimates  of  the  Bureau  of  Entomology  called  for 
$601,920  as  during  the  previous  year,  its  appropriations  reached  a 
total  of  $672,340.  Of  this  increase  $35,000  was  provided  for  a  cam- 
paign against  the  much  dreaded  Mediterranean  fly,  which  is  causing 
considerable  damage  in  Hawaii  and  much  uneasiness  to  horticultural 
interests  on  the  Pacific  coast.  The  remaining  increases  were  for 
studies  of  insects  affecting  cereal  and  forage  plants,  including  the 
alfalfa  weevil,  and  of  insects  affecting  truck  crops,  sugar  beets,  and 
stored  grains,  and  other  products.  The  campaign  against  the  gipsy 
and  brown-tail  moths  was  continued,  no  change  being  made  in  its 
appropriation  of  $284,840. 
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The  Biological  Survey  will  receive  $191,400  as  compared  with 
$139,700  in  1912^  its  increases  being  mainly  for  the  administration  of 
the  additional  game  preserves  already  mentioned.  A  special  allot- 
ment of  $3,000  is  made  for  the  destruction  of  ground  squirrels  in 
the  National  Forests  in  California.  The  general  appropriation  for 
biological  investigations  and  the  mapping  of  Ufe  zones  was  reduced 
from  $20,000  to  $10,000. 

The  various  activities  of  the  Office  of  Experiment  Stations  were  con- 
tinued, and  in  several  cases  with  slightly  enlarged  appropriations. 
The  total  is  $1,871,700,  of  which  $1,440,000  is  allotted  to  the  State 
experiment  stations  under  the  Hatch  and  Adams  Acts.  Of  the  re- 
mainder $58,240  is  for  statutory  salaries,  $38,400  (a  net  increase  of 
$2,500)  for  general  expenses,  and  $15^760  (an  increase  from  $10,000) 
for  the  agricultural  education  service.  The  Alaska,  Hawaii,  and 
Porto  Rico  stations  will  again  receive  $30,000  each,  and  the  Guam 
Station  $15,000. 

The  nutrition  and  drainage  investigations  each  received  small 
increases,  the  former  being  allotted  $16,000  and  the  latter  $100,000. 
For  irrigation  investigations  $98,300  was  granted,  and  a  special  in- 
vestigation was  directed  of  the  feasibility  and  economy  of  irrigation 
by  the  reservoir  system  in  western  Kansas  and  Oklahoma. 

The  Office  of  Public  Roads  will  have  at  its  disposal  $202,120,  an 
apparent  increase  of  $41,400.  This  increase  will  permit  of  addi- 
tional assistance  in  meeting  the  rapidly  growing  demand  for  advice 
upon  road  construction  and  maintenance^  and  especially  for  addi- 
tional field  experiments  in  road  making,  road  materials,  and  related 
questions. 

A  small  increase  is  provided  for  the  Bureau  of  Statistics,  which 
will  receive  $240,680.  The  inquiries  already  mentioned  as  to  mar- 
keting methods  are  included  in  the  allotments  of  this  Bureau. 

The  work  of  the  remaining  branches  was  continued  much  as  at 
present,  but  with  small  increases  in  each  case.  The  Office  of  the 
Secretary  is  given  $292,280,  the  Library,  $41,280;  the  Division  of 
Accounts  and  Disbursements,  $104,620 ;  and  the  Division  of  Publica- 
tions, $219,700;  and  the  fund  for  contingent  expenses  is  $106,066. 

In  connection  with  the  appropriations  included  in  the  act  itself 
reference  should  also  be  made  to  the  funds  derived  in  other  ways. 
Mention  has  already  been  made  of  the  permanent  appropriation  of 
$3,000,000  for  the  meat-inspection  work  and  to  the  annual  appropria- 
tion of  $2,000,000  for  the  purchase  of  lands  under  the  Appalachian 
Forest  R^erve  Act.  There  are  also  available  until  expended  an 
appropriation  of  $200,000  for  the  protection  from  fire  of  forested 
watersheds  of  navigable  streams,  to  be  expended  in  cooperation  with 
the  States  upon  request,  and  a  small  appropriation  for  the  feeding 
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of  elk  in  Wyoming.  The  appropriation  for  the  Department  printing 
and  binding  is  carried  in  the  appropriation  act  for  sundry  civil  ex- 
penses, the  allotment  for  1913  being  $475,000,  an  increase  of  $5,000. 
The  Post  Office  appropriation  act  contains  an  appropriation  of 
$500,000  for  expenditure  by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  in  coopera- 
tion with  the  Postmaster  General  in  studies  of  the  possibilities  of 
increasing  the  efficiency  of  the  rural  free  delivery  of  mail  by  improv- 
ing the  condition  of  the  roads,  and  conditional  upon  the  raising  by 
the  States  or  local  communities  of  double  the  Federal  allotment. 
There  should  also  be  added  $25,000,  included  in  an  act  approved 
August  20,  1912,  providing  for  the  inspection  of  imported  nursery 
stock,  a  number  of  small  deficiency  appropriations,  and  an  emergency 
appropriation  of  $5,000,  which  went  into  effect  July  30,  for  work  in 
exterminating  the  army  worm  which  has  been  causing  considerable 
devastation  to  crops  in  the  Southern  States. 

Eliminating  the  deficiency  appropriations  and  the  indefinite  appro- 
priations for  watershed  protection  and  elk  feeding,  the  grand  total 
for  the  Department  and  the  State  experiment  stations  becomes 
$22,656,496.  This  is  a  considerable  sum,  although  it  will  probably 
represent  less  than  one-quarter  of  1  per  cent  of  the  value  of  the  farm 
crops  of  the  year.  When  it  is  recalled  that  large  appropriations 
will  also  be  available  for  agricultural  education  in  the  land-grant 
colleges  under  the  Morrill  and  Nelson  Acts,  for  the  rural  education 
work  of  the  Bureau  of  Education,  demonstration  work  in  agriculture 
among  the  Indians,  certain  phases  of  the  census  work  of  direct  agri- 
cultural interest,  and  the  payment  of  the  country's  quota  toward  the 
support  of  the  International  Institute  of  Agriculture,  the  wide  extent 
to  which  the  principle  of  Federal  assistance  to  agriculture  is  being 
carried  into  practice  becomes  apparent  The  further  fact  that  most 
of  the  lines  of  work  are  provided  for  solely  by  annual  appropriations 
and  yet  are  being  steadily  continued,  and  in  many  cases  still  further 
augmented,  indicates  an  increasing  recognition  of  the  benefits  accru- 
ing to  the  country  as  a  whole  from  a  consistent  and  uninterrupted 
fostering  of  its  agricultural  development. 
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Studies  on  malic  acid.— I,  The  transformation  of  malic  acid  to  sugar  by 
the  tissues  of  the  maple  (Acer  saccharinum),  W.  R.  Bloob  {Jour.  Amer.  Chem. 
iSoc,  34  (1912),  yo.  4,  pp.  534-^39). — ^Wltb  a  view  to  determining  whether  the 
tissues  of  the  maple  tree  were  capable  of  transforming  malic  acid  into  sugar, 
tests  were  made  with  neutral  calcium  malate  obtained  by  twice  recrystallizing 
'*  sugar  sand  "  acid  calcium  malate  obtained  by  precipitating  half  the  calcium 
from  the  neutral  malate  by  means  of  oxalic  acid  and  recrystallizing  the  product, 
malic  acid  obtained  by  removal  of  all  the  cnlcium  from  the  crude  neutral 
malate  by  oxalic  acid  (this  product  contained  a  small  amount  of  cane  sugar 
as  an  impurity),  and  pure  malic  acid  obtained  by  precipitation  of  all  the  calcium 
from  the  neutral  calcium  malate.  As  it  was  believed  that  the  transformation 
would  be  greatest  In  those  parts  of  the  tree  showing  signs  of  life  at  the  time 
of  the  sap  flow,  viz,  the  swelling  buds  and  shoots,  aqueous  extracts  of  these 
parts  were  made  and  the  malic  acid  preparations  added.  Blanks  were  also 
prepared  containing  no  malic  acid,  some  solutions  of  the  tissues  were  exposed 
to  sunlight  for  certain  periods  of  time,  others  kept  in  darkness,  and  other  lots 
of  tissues  extracted  with  water  or  boiled.  The  amount  of  acidity  and  sugar 
was  determined  in  each  case. 

The  results  showed  that  with  the  shoot  tissues  mixed  with  malic  acid  or 
malates  and  exposed  to  sunlight  a  diminution  of  acidity  and  an  Increase  in 
reducing  substances  took  place.  This  was  Interpreted  as  a  transformation  of 
malic  acid  into  sugar.  "A  less  pronounced  change  of  the  same  kind  is  produced 
in  darkness  at  88^.  The  active  principle  which  produces  the  change  is  some- 
what soluble  In  water,  is  destroyed  by  boiling,  and  is  therefore  probably  of 
enzym  nature.  The  tissue  of  maple  buds  similarly  treated  brings  about  a  de- 
crease of  reducing  substance  and  an  increase  of  acidity  in  solutions  of  mallo 
acid  or  its  salts." 

The  chemical  composition  of  the  substances  contained  in  the.  birch,  G. 
Gbasseb  {Collegium,  1911,  Nos.  484,  pp.  S93-402;  485,  pp.  405-412;  486,  PP> 
413-420;  ^87,  pp.  4^1-425;  abs.  in  Jour.  8oc.  Chem.  Indus.,  30  {1911),  No.  Jt4, 
p.  14C2). — The  author  treated  the  residue  obtained  from  the  alcoholic  extrac- 
tion of  2  kg.  of  leaves  from  the  white  birch  {Betula  alba)  with  cold  alcohol, 
ethyl  ether,  and  dilute  caustic  potash  solution  and  sulphuric  acid,  purified  the 
constituents  by  further  treatment,  and  observed  their  solubility  in  various 
liquids,  together  with  their  behavior  with  various  reagents. 

"The  fraction  ol^  the  extract  dissolved  by  ether  contained  a  wax-like,  dark 
green  mass  of  a  resinous  character,  soluble  in  petroleum  ether,  which  was 
found  to  have  the  composition  G»H»0»(OH)COOH,  and  yielded  substitution 
products  with  metallic  salts  of  the  typeGNH«Os(OH)0OO.Cu.COO(0H)OsH«.G». 
The  ethyl  ester  and  also  the  acid  chlorld  and  amid  were  prepared  from  It.  By 
oxidation  with  fuming  nitric  acid,  butyric  acid  was  produced. 
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"The  research  showed  that  the  substances  which  can  be  isolated  unchanged 
from  the  young  leaves  of  the  birch  consist  principally  of  a  resin,  besides  tannins 
of  the  pyrocatechol  group  and  indifferent  coloring  matters.  The  absence  of 
betulin  and  other  glucosids  in  the  leaves  shows  that  these  are  derivatives  of  the 
compounds  found  and  occur  in  older  parts  of  the  plant  and  particularly  in  the 
bark.  The  dry  distillation  of  the  resin  from  the  leaves  yields  an  odorous  oil 
similar  to  that  obtained  from  the  bark,  which  shows  that  it  has  already  the 
specific  character  of  the  birch  product,  its  odor  being  similar  to  that  conferred 
on  Russian  leather  by  tanning  with  birch  bark." 

In  regard  to  the  occurrence  of  formyl  and  acetyl  groups  in  lignln,  W.  E. 
Gbobs  and  B.  Tollens  {Jour,  Landtc.,  59  {1911),  No.  2,  pp.  185-196;  abs.  in 
Chem.  Ztg.,  S6  {1912),  No.  9,  Repert.,  p.  57).— This  material  has  been  substan- 
tially noted  from  another  source  (B.  S.  R.,  25,  p.  803). 

Plant  coloring  matters,  O.  A.  Oesteblb  {Schtoeiz.  Wchnschr.  Chem. «.  Pharm., 
50  {1912),  yo8.  9,  pp.  121-lSO;  10,  pp.  ISTt-Hl) .—II  review  of  the  chemistry  of 
the  vegetable  coloring  matter& 

In  regard  to  chlorophyll,  K.  Kautzsch  {tfatwrw.  Rundschau,  26  {1911),  Nos. 
20,  pp.  249-252;  21,  pp.  26 1-264). ---ThlB  is  a  review  of  present  knowledge  In 
regard  to  the  chemistry  of  chlorophyll. 

Colloid  chemistry  of  foods  and  condiments,  H.  Bechhold  {Chem,  Ztg.,  S5 
(19tl),  No.  151,  pp.  HOl-HOS). — ^Numerous  examples  are  cited  to  support  the 
hypothesis  that  the  foundation  of  the  preparation  and  Judgment  of  foodstuffs 
and  condiments  lies  in  colloid  chemistry. 

Yearly  reports  in  regard  to  the  progress  made  in  the  examination  of  foods 
and  condiments,  H.  Beckubts,  H.  Frebighs  and  H.  Bmde  {Jahresher.  Unter- 
such.  Nahr.  u,  Oenuasmtl.,  19  {1909),  pp.  210;  20  {1910),  pp.  166).—Thi&a^  are 
the  reports  for  the  years  1909  and  1910. 

Determination  of  ustiUaginous  spores  in  wheat  bran,  G.  Gb6h  {KisMet. 
Kozlem.,  H  {1911),  No.  4,  pp.  569-5S0,  figs.  £).— Two  methods  are  described 
for  determining  ustillaginous  or  smut  spores  in  wheat  bran. 

In  the  first  method  the  spores  are  washed  from  the  bran  with  water.  The 
starch  which  is  carried  over  is  dissolved  and  the  fiuid  centrifuged.  The  protein 
precipitate,  which  settles  with  the  spores,  is  removed  by  dissolving  it  with 
dilute  sulphuric  acid,  and  the  spores  are  counted  in  an  aliquot  with  a  counting 
chamber.  On  the  basis  that  1  gm.  of  a  clean  sample  of  spores  with  a  water 
content  of  12  per  cent  contains  882,000,000  spores,  the  results  can  be  expressed 
in  percentages  by  weight 

In  the  second  method  10  gm.  of  the  bran  is  shaken  with  some  water  in  a 
100  cc.  flask,  the  mixture  made  up  to  a  bulk  of  100  cc.  with  water,  and  the 
whole  transferred  to  a  beaker  glass.  After  mixing  the  fluid  thoroughly  with 
a  spoon  a  drop  is  taken  from  the  surface  of  the  fluid  with  a  glass  rod  and 
placed  in  a  counting  chamber  0.1  mm.  deep  and  with  16  squares  0.26  nun.  on 
a  side.  On  multiplying  the  average  spore  content  of  one  preparation  by  0.01183 
the  spore  content  of  the  bran  is  obtained  in  percentage  by  weight. 

Inspection  of  foreign  cyanogenetic  haricot  beans  imported  into  France, 
Gaittieb  and  Bordas  {Ann.  Falsif,,  4  {1911),  No.  31,  pp.  235,  286;  abs.  in  Inter- 
nat.  Inst.  Agr.  [Rome],  Bui.  Bur.  Agr.  Intel,  and  Plant  Diseases,  2  {1911),  No. 
7,  p.  1757). — Only  beans  obtained  from  Burma  are  allowed  to  enter  France, 
and  these  only  when  their  hydrocyanic  acid  content  does  not  exceed  20  mg.  per 
100  gm.  An  ordinary  external  examination  was  not  found  to  be  sufficient  to 
detect  cyanogenetic  varieties,  and  accordingly  the  authors  recommend  a  micro- 
scopic examination  and  a  chemical  analysis  for  hydrocyanic  add  content 

A  new  method  for  calculating  water  in  canned  tomatoes  and  the  detection 
of  added  water  to  canned  tomatoes,  L.  A.  Oongdon  {Jour.  Indus,  and  Bngin. 
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Ohem.,  S  (1911),  No.  10,  pp.  7«-7-i7).— The  acidity  of  46  out  of  58  samples  of 
canned  tomatoea  fluctuated  between  50  cc  and  70  cc.  of  declnormal  sodium 
hydroxld  for  100  cc  of  Juice,  and  with  an  average  of  59.7  cc.  The  average 
specific  gravity  of  the  Juice  from  these  46  cans,  strained  through  a  cheese  cloth 
of  40  threads  to  the  inch,  was  1.0202  at  room  temperature.  The  amount  of 
water  in  the  entire  58  samples  varied  from  90.44  to  96.18  per  cent,  and  of  the 
46  samples  was  93.95  per  cent 

On  the  basis  of  the  above  figures  the  author  evolved  methods  for  determining 
the  water  In  canned  tomatoes  and  the  detection  of  added  water.  For  ascer- 
taining the  former  the  acidity  of  100  cc.  of  Juice,  expressed  in  cubic  centimeters 
of  declnormal  sodium  hydroxld  solution,  is  obtained.  This  figure  Is  divided  by 
0.1  plus  the  specific  gravity  of  the  Juice  strained  through  cheesecloth,  and  the 
result  (which  Is  termed  the  ratio)  subtracted  from  the  acidity  figure.  The  re- 
mainder is  then  taken  from  100.  In  other  words,  100  per  cent  minus  the  acidity, 
minus. the  ratio,  equals  the  percentage  of  water. 

The  excess  of  water  or  added  water  in  canned  tomatoes  is  found  by  subtract- 
ing from  the  percentage  of  water  found  90.44  per  cent  (the  average  percentage  of 
water  in  canned  tomatoes  of  the  proper  acidity).  The  highest  amount  of  water 
added  was  found  to  be  a  little  over  5  per  cent.  The  excess  water  in  the  toma- 
toes was  due  to  the  addition  of  brine,  used  by  some  Victories  for  conserving 
the  tomatoes  previous  to  canning.  The  average  amount  of  salt  In  canned 
tomatoes  was  0.14  per  cent. 

The  above  formulas  can  not  be  employed  for  cold  packed  tomatoes. 

Osmotic  activity  in  the  egg  of  the  common  fowl,  A.  D.  Greenlee  {Jour, 
Amer,  Ohetn.  8oc.,  S4  (1912),  2fo.  4,  pp.  5S9-^45). — ^As  a  result  of  examining 
White  Leghorn  eggs  at  various  periods  during  storage,  and  at  temperatures 
varying  from  82  to  80'  F.,  it  was  found  that  the  decrease  in  moisture  in  the 
wliite  of  the  egg  was  not  entirely  due  to  evaporation  by  the  external  atmosphere. 
A  certain  portion  of  this  moisture  seemed  to  be  transferred  to  the  yolk,  and  this 
may  be  explained  by  the  simple  process  of  osmosis. 

''The  yolk,  which  contains  a  very  high  percentage  of  solids,  is  surrounded 
by  a  membraneous  tissue  called  the  vitellin  membrane,  which  in  turn  is  sur- 
rounded by  the  egg  white,  a  liquid  much  more  dilute  than  the  yolk.  By  osmosis 
the  water  passes  through  the  membrane  from  the  more  dilute  to  the  more  con- 
centrated solution  until  an  equilibrium  is  obtained.  In  the  egg  this  process 
continues  until  the  vitellin  membrane  becomes  so  weak  that  it  breaks,  whoi 
the  white  and  yolk  begin  to  lose  their  identity.  This  action  proceeds  with  such 
definlteness  that  by  a  process  of  calculation,  knowing  the  original  weight  of  the 
egg,  the  loss  in  moisture  to  the  external  atmosphere  can  be  calculated  with 
surprising  closeness  to  the  actual  loss  as  shown  by  the  balance." 

As  the  change  in  water  content  increases  its  rate  with  the  temperature,  and 
diminishes  with  the  time,  it  is  possible  by  means  of  a  rate  formula  which  is 
given  to  predict  the  condition  of  the  eggs  at  any  temperature  and  at  a  given 
time  within  a  reasonable  storage  period*  Therefore,  "  the  rate  multiplied  by 
the  time  gives  the  loss  in  weight,  from  which  data  it  is  a  simple  matter  to 
find  the  percentage  of  moisture  remaining." 

The  value  of  the  firuaiac  tincture  test  for  differentiating  raw  from  boiled 
innv,  RnevEL  (Deut.  Tier&rzth  Wchnaohr.,  20  (1912),  No.  11,  pp.  161, 162;  Molk. 
Ztg.  BerUn^  92  (1912),  No.  IS,  pp.  146,  i-i7).— Tewes'  statements  (B.  S.  R.,  27, 
p.  13)  in  regard  to  the  reliability  of  this  test  are  not  deemed  valid  under  ordi- 
nary conditions.  The  chief  reason  for  obtaining  a  positive  reaction  with  some 
milks  is  that  they  have  not  been  properly  pasteurized  or  boiled. 

Better  cream  through  grading.— A  new  butter  moisture  test,  G.  H.  Bbnken- 
DOBF  (Wi90onHn  Bta,  BuL  220^  pp.  14,  figs.  2).— In  this  bulletin  the  advantages 
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to  be  gained  by  gradlug  cream  are  pointed  out,  and  the  establishment  of  2  grades 
is  recommended.  The  method  of  determining  the  acidity  of  cream  by  the  use 
of  alkaline  tablets  which  is  employed.at  the  station  is  described. 

"A  new  moisture  test  for  butter  [is  also  described,  which]  requires  only  6 
minutes  for  heating  the  butter,  and  is  as  accurate  for  practical  purposes  as  the 
test  made  by  the  Wisconsin  high  pressure  steam  oven.  The  apparatus  is  a 
cast-iron  oven  3i  by  3i  by  li  in.,  with  walls  i  in.  thick  set  on  a  closed  stand 
high  enough  to  admit  an  alcohol  lamp.  The  bottom  of  the  sample  dish  is  pro- 
tected from  excessive  heat  by  a  sheet  of  asbestos,  wliile  the  conductivity  of  the 
iron  supplies  top  heat  to  the  sample  and  prevents  foaming  and  spattering." 
Practical  suggestions  for  using  the  test  are  given. 

The  determination  of  moisture  in  butter,  A.  G.  D.  Rivett  {Chem,  News,  104 
(1911),  No.  27U,  pp,  t61-263,  fig,  i).— An  accurate  method  of  determining  the 
amount  of  moisture  in  butter  is  described,  which  depends  on  the  action  of  water 
upon  calcium  carbld  (E.  S.  B.,  26,  p.  410).  Instead  of  measuring  the  acetylene 
evolved  during  the  process  the  amount  was  found  by  determining  the  difference 
in  weight  before  and  after  evolution.  The  apparatus  used  for  the  test  is  de- 
scribed and  illustrated. 

On  comparing  the  results  with  those  obtained  by  the  ordinary  heating  method 
a  difference  of  from  0.2  to  0.3  per  cent  was  noted  with  butters  having  a  moisture 
content  of  more  than  12  per  cent  These  differences  are  probably  due  to  the 
loss  of  volatile  matter  other  than  water  brought  about  by  direct  heating. 

The  refraction  of  the  nonvolatile  adds  of  butter,  A.  van  Raaltb  and  F.  A.  J. 
LiOHTENBELT  (ZUchr.  VntersucK  Nahr,  «.  Get^uBsmtl,,  2S  (1912),  No.  S,  pp,  81- 
98). — ^The  purpose  of  this  work  was  to  determine  the  value  of  estimating  the 
refraction  of  the  nonvolatile  acids  of  butter  as  an  index  for  detecting  adultera- 
tion. The  authors  conclude  that  in  general  the  refraction  of  the  nonvolatile 
acids  of  butter  will  give  very  little  clue  in  determining  whether  a  butter  is  pure 
or  adulterated,  very  little  more,  in  fact,  than  is  obtained  from  the  refraction  of 
the  butter  fat  itself  or  the  Reichert-Meissl  number. 

A  modified  butyrometer  for  determining  the  fat  content  of  cheese,  H.  van 
GtJiJK  (Ztachr,  Unterauch,  Nahr,  u,  Oenuasmtl,,  23  (1912),  No,  S,  pp.  99-101,  fig. 
i). — ^This  is  a  Oerber  butyrometer  so  modified  that  it  can  be  employed  for  de- 
termining the  amount  of  fat  in  cheese. 

In  regard  to  the  use  of  reversed  filtration  and  the  Weender  methods  for 
determining  crude  fiber,  J.  Sghb5dbb  (Jour.  Landto.,  5S  (1911),  No.  2,  pp.  105, 
106). — ^A  polemic,  in  which  the  author  points  out  that  he  has  used  the  method 
of  reversed  filtration  in  conjunction  with  the  Weender  method  for  determining 
crude  fiber  for  many  years.  He  states  that  with  the  method  a  chemist  can  make 
from  12  to  16  single  determinations  of  crude  fiber  within  8  hours. 

A  micro-chemical  test  for  digestible  cellulose  in  feces,  J.  Amann  (Schweiz, 
Wchnschr.  Chem.  u,  Pharm.,  49  (1911),  No.  48,  pp.  697-700;  ahs.  in  Chem.  Ab9., 
6  (1912),  No.  7,  p.  875). — ^According  to  the  author  neither  the  Schmidt  and  Stras- 
burger  nor  the  Simon  and  Lohrisch  methods,  nor  the  direct  microscopic  exami- 
nation of  feces,  will  determine  whether  or  not  the  residual  cellulose  present 
therein  is  digestible.  For  this  purpose  he  proposes  a  micro-chemical  reagent 
which  is  composed  of  10  gm.  of  anhydrous  zinc  chlorld,  2.5  gm.  of  potassium 
iodid,  0.25  gm.  of  iodin,  and  10  gm.  of  distilled  water. 

"To  apply  the  test,  a  small  particle  of  fecal  matter,  or  better,  some  of  the 
sediment  obtained  by  centrifuging  a  suspension  of  comminuted  fecal  matter  in 
water,  is  put  on  a  slide,  a  drop  of  the  reagent  cautiously  added  and  the  object 
at  once  examined  under  the  microscope.  Lignifled  or  surface-hardoied  cell  walls 
and  other  debris  of  indigestible  cellulose  are  colored  yellow  or  brown ;  merely 
thickened  cell  walls  remain  uncolored,  but  digestible  cellulose  is  stained  a  char- 
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acteiistic  violet  leaning  more  or  less  toward  blue.  This  is  seen,  e.  g.,  in  the 
fecal  debris  of  cellulose  from  bread  or  boiled  potatoes.  Simon  and  Lohrisch 
state  that  bread  contains  0.2  to  0.4  per  cent,  potatoes  1.4  to  1.5  per  cent  of 
cellulose.  Since  starch  and  amylobacteria  are  turned  more  or  less  dark  blue  by 
this  reagent,  the  latter  detects  and  characterizes  the  4  principles  mentioned 
when  they  occur  together.  The  observation  should  be  made  immediately, 
because  upon  prolonged  contact  with  the  reagent,  thickened  cellulose  will  also 
exhibit  violet  coloration." 

The  canning  of  foods,  A.  W.  Bittinq  ( U.  8.  Dept.  Agr,,  Bur.  Ohem.  Bui.  151, 
pp.  77). — ^This  is  a  description  of  the  methods  followed  in  commercial  canning 
enterprise&  The  object  of  the  bulletin  is  to  present  in  a  popular  form  the 
methods  in  use  in  the  better  types  of  canning  factories,  to  give  teachers  of 
home  economics  a  more  accurate  idea  as  to  this  line  of  work,  and  to  point  out 
to  the  consumer  what  he  may  reasonably  expect  when  purchasing  canned  goods, 
and  finally  what  goes  into  canned  goods.  It  deals  with  the  early  history  and 
theories  of  preservation  by  canning;  sterilization;  modem  factory  equipment 
and  methods;  and  detailed  consideration  of  the  various  products,  including 
fruits,  vegetables,  marine  products,  milk,  and  various  specialties  and  soups. 

Peach  drying  in  Chile  {Bui.  Mens.  Off.  Renaeig.  Agr.  [Parte],  10  (1911), 
No.  6y  pp.  707-710;  aha.  in  Intemat.  Inst.  Agr.  [Rome],  Bui.  Bur.  Agr.  Intel,  and 
Plant  Diseases,  2  (1911),  No.  7,  pp.  1748,  17^P).— "The  fruit-drying  industry  is 
widespread  in  Chile,  especially  in  the  province  of  Goquimbo,  chiefly  in  the 
departments  of  Elqui  and  Ovalle,  where  the  hot,  dry  climate  and  the  high  eleva- 
tion promote  rapid  evaporation  and  make  natural  drying  possible.  There  are 
two  qualities  of  dried  peachea  Those  which  are  peeled  and  stoned  before  drying 
(descarozados),  and  those  which  are  peeled  and  dried  with  the  stones  inside 
(huesillos)." 

All  varieties  grown  in  Chile  have  adhering  stones.  Although  the  trees  as  a 
rule  are  not  properly  cared  for,  the  average  yield  of  irrigated,  but  not  pruned, 
trees  is  about  220  lbs.  of  fruit  per  tree,  varying  from  110  to  600  lbs.  The 
peaches  are  gathered  before  ripening,  peeled  by  hand,  sulphured,  and  exposed 
to  the  sun,  wind,  and  dew  for  3  days  on  wicker  frames.  After  this  the  stones 
are  removed  with  a  short  triangular-bladed  knife  (the  smaller  peaches  are 
dried  with  the  stone),  and  again  placed  on  the  wicker  frames  for  a  period  of 
8  days.  This  completes  the  process.  Twenty-two  lbs.  of  fresh  peaches  yield 
4.4  lb&  of  peels,  2.2  lbs.  of  stones,  and  4.4  lbs.  of  dried  fru!t 

[Converting  low-grade  vinegar  into  good  vinegar],  W.  G.  Saokibit  (Colo- 
rado Sta.  Rpt.  1911^  p.  21). — ^This  is  a  report  of  progress  on  a  method  by  which 
low-grade  vinegar  (1  per  cent  acetic  add)  can  be  converted  into  good  vinegar 
conforming  to  the  legal  standard  of  4  per  cent  acetic  acid.  This  is  accomplished 
by  introducing  a  pure  culture  of  yeast  along  with  a  culture  of  acetic  acid  bac- 
teria, and  by  adding  a  2  per  cent  cane-sugar  solution  to  the  low-grade  product. 
In  the  experiments  a  product  was  obtained  within  2  months  which  showed 
5.7  per  cent  of  acetic  acid. 

Bacteria  interfering  with  the  malting  process,  H.  T.  Gttssow  (Canada  Ewpt. 
Farms  Rpts.  1911,  pp.  l64i-2^).— A  description  is  given  of  a  barley  infected 
with  Bacterium  herhicola  rulnrum  which  was  obtained  from  a  virgin  prairie 
field.  On  malting  the  barley  the  organism  manifested  itself  by  forming  a  pink- 
ish growth  which  attacked  the  radicles  and  permeated  the  endosperm.  On 
washing  the  grain  with  lime  water  before  malting,  no  further  trouble  was 
experienced. 

The  oil  indufltry  in  Algiers,  J.  Fovssat  (Qou/vt.  Q4n.  Alg&rie,  Dir.  Agr., 
Inform.  Agr,  Bui.  12,  1912,  pp.  1S2,  pis.  7,  figs.  44). — This  is  a  discussion  of  the 
economic  situation,  and  the  technology  involved  in  the  olive  oil  industry.    It 
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also  contains  a  short  description  of  the  methods  for  utilizing  the  by-prodncts 
of  the  olive,  the  preparation  of  olive  conserves,  some  chemical  methods  for 
examining  olive  oil,  and  plans  illustrating  the  various  types  of  oil  factoriea 

The  antiseptic  eflect  of  creosote  oil  and  other  oils  used  for  preservincr 
timber,  J.  M.  Weiss  (Jour,  8oc,  Ohem.  IndU9.,  SO  {1911),  No.  25,  pp.  1848- 
1S5S). — ^This  work  was  done  with  pure  cultures  of  Bctcillua  subtUia,  Sao- 
cJiaromyces  glutinis,  and  a  species  of  PeniciUium  closely  resembling  the  species 
described  In  Bulletin  118  of  the  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry  of  this  Departm^t 
(B.  S.  R.,  22,  p.  531). 

8,  glutinis  "  developed  slowly  on  sterile  wood,  but  after  a  few  months  showed 
its  characteristic  red  color  on  the  surface,  and  a  microscopic  examination  of  a 
thin  section  of  the  surface  wood  showed  evidences  of  destructive  action.  The 
same  was  noticed  with  the  bacillus,  but  neither  seems  to  have  a  high  degree  of 
virility.  The  important  feature  seems  to  be  that  they  make  sound  wood  more 
susceptible  to  the  attacks  of  higher  fungi  by  a  preliminary  comparatively  slight 
decomposition.  The  [PeniciUium]  grows  very  quickly  on  wood,  and  after  2 
months  the  wood  shows  distinct  signs  of  decay  microscopically." 

The  materials  investigated  as  regards  the  preservative  action  for  wood  were 
creosote  oil  with  the  bases,  adds,  and  solid  hydrocarbons  removed,  various 
materials  added,  water-gas  tar  distUlates,  pure  phenol,  cresol,  naphthalene, 
anthracene,  qulnolin,  and  paraffin,  and  commercial  creosotlng  oils.  The  results 
obtained  are  briefly  summarized  as  follows : 

"The  neutral  oils  of  creosote  are  strong  antiseptics.  The  middle  portion  of 
these  neutral  oils  from  235  to  270**  is  the  strongest,  the  higher  boiling  oils  are 
considerably  weaker,  the  lower  oils  slightly  so.  High  boiling  bases  of  coal  tar 
are  strong  antiseptics.  The  coal-tar  acids  are  very  strong  ahtiseptics,  their 
efficiency  rising  with  the  boiling  point  The  solid  hydrocarbons,  naphthalene 
and  anthracene,  have  low  antiseptic  value.  The  addition  of  filtered  tar  in 
moderate  amounts  to  creosote  does  not  materially  reduce  its  antiseptic  value. 
Paraffin  has  no  antiseptic  qualities  Water-gas  tar  distillates  have  lower  anti- 
septic value,  and  in  this  respect  are  decidedly  inferior  to  the  neutral  coal-tar 
oils.  Ck>al-tar  creosote  is  in  the  highest  degree  superior  as  an  antiseptic  pre- 
servative to  the  water-gas  tar  distillates  and  petroleum  residues,  used  for  the 
same  purpose.'* 

Maize  straw;  its  use  for  the  manufacture  of  paper  and  fodder,  B.  Dobneb 
{EnglUh  Patent  86S8,  AprU  7,  1911;  abs.  in  Jour.  8oo.  Chem,  InduB.,  SO  (1911), 
No.  2S,  p.  1S76). — "  Maize  stems  are  freed  from  dirt  by  treatment  in  a  beating 
and  dusting  machine ;  they  are  then  cut  up,  steeped  in  water,  and  shredded  into 
fibers  by  special  tubular  refiners.  The  shredded  material  is  boiled  with  a  dilute 
solution  of  acetic  acid  (0.2  to  0.4  per  cent)  under  a  pressure  not  exceeding  3.8 
atmospheres,  the  digesters  being  arranged  in  series  so  that  the  liquid  from  one 
may  be  used  in  the  next  on  the  counter-current  principle.  In  this  way  17  to  18 
per  cent  of  the  straw  can  be  extracted.  The  material  is  next  boiled  with  lime- 
water,  and,  as  this  becomes  neutralized,  further  small  additions  of  alkaline 
liquid  are  made,  e.  g.,  milk  of  lime,  a  0.2  per  cent  solution  of  sodium  carbonate, 
or  0.1  per  cent  solution  of  sodium  hydroxid.  The  end  of  the  operation  is  indi- 
cated when  neutralization  of  the  alkali  becomes  slow.  The  acid  and  the  alkaline 
extracts  of  the  stems  are  evaporated  separately  to  a  sirupy  consistency,  then 
mixed  and  absorbed  by  finely  ground  maize  stems  to  form  a  fodder.  The 
extracted  material  is  converted  into  paper  pulp  by  digestion  with  sodium 
hydroxid,  the  pith  cells  being  separated  by  treatment  on  sieves." 

The  sugar  content  of  maize  stalks,  G.  N.  Blackshaw  (£fo.  African  Jowr. 
8ci.,  8  (1912),  No.  8,  pp.  269-27S) .—This  article  gives  the  results  of  an  investi- 
gation of  the  Stewart  method,  which,  briefly  stated,  consists  of  removing  the 
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cobs  from  the  com  stalk  in  the  milk  stage  instead  of  allowing  them  to  mature 
their  grain.  The  object  of  doing  this  is  to  increase  the  saccharose  content  of 
the  stalk  until  it  practically  becomes  a  sugar  cane.  Ck>incident  with  this,  as 
a  secondary  result,  it  is  claimed  that  there  is  very  little  deposition  of  the  hard 
siliceous  matter  which  forms  the  outer  coating  of  the  maize  stalk  and  becomes 
incorporated  with  the  peripheral  fibers  when  the  grain  is  allowed  to  ripen, 
thereby  preventing  the  best  of  the  fibrous  matter  from  being  utilized  for  the 
manufacture  of  pulp.  In  consequence  of  this,  the  whole  substance  of  the  stalk 
is  resolvable  into  pulp,  and  cellulose  of  the  finest  quality  for  paper  and  for 
all  the  higher  uses  for  which  cotton  cellulose  is  now  employed  may  be  obtained. 

The  author  found,  however,  that  '*  the  sugar  content  of  the  cobbed  and  the 
uncobbed  plants  examined  was  practically  the  same;  in  other  words,  that  the 
removal  of  the  cob  in  the  milky  stage  had  no  material  infiuence  upon  the  sugar 
content  of  the  stalk." 

See  also  previous  note  by  Doby  (E.  S.  R.,  24,  p.  707). 

The  microscopy  of  certain  paper  pulps,  T.  F.  Hanattsek  (Ptipier  Fahrik.t 
9  (1911),  No.  4S,  pp.  U6i,  1465,  flga,  2;  abs  In  Jour.  Soc.  Chem.  Indus.,  SO 
{1911),  No,  24,  p.  i^^fi).— This  is  a  description  of  the  microscopical  character- 
istics of  paper  pulps  made  from  giant  spear  grass,  which  grows  in  the  Terai 
district  of  India,  and  Kaing  grass,  which  has  its  habitat  in  the  Indian  monsoon 
region. 

The  microscopy  of  paper  made  from  cane  bagasse,  T.  F.  Hanattsek  {Papier 
FabHk.,  9  {1911),  Sonderausgahe,  pp.  25-S8,  figs.  5;  ahs.  in  Iniemat.  Sugar 
Jour.,  14  (1912),  No.  151,  pp.  55,  56,  fig.  i).— A  study  of  the  microscopic  char- 
acteristics of  paper  made  from  cane  bagasse.    The  article  is  illustrated. 

HETEOBOLOOT— WATEB. 

Meteorology,  W.  I.  Milham  {New  York,  1912,  pp.  XVI +549,  pis.  14,  figs.  14S, 
charts  S4). — ^Thls  is  essentially  a  text-book  embodying  a  revision  of  the  Junior 
and  senior  elective  course  in  meteorology  delivered  at  Williams  Ollege  during 
the  past  8  years.  "  The  book  is  also  intended  for  the  general  reader  of  scientific 
tastes.*'  Bach  chapter  begins  with  a  syllabus  and  ends  with  a  list  of  refer- 
ences.   A  bibliography  is  given  in  an  appendix. 

The  book  ''  can  hardly  be  called  an  elementary  treatise,  but  it  starts  at  the 
beginning  and  no  previous  knowledge  of  meteorology  itself  is  anywhere  assumed. 
It  is  ansumed,  however,  that  the  reader  is  familiar  with  the  great  general  facts 
of  science."  No  attempt  is  made  to  discuss  mathematical  meteorology,  meteor- 
ology applied  to  living  things,  meteorology  and  medicine,  and  the  history  of 
meteorology. 

On  the  estimation  of  humidity  in  agricultural  meteorologry,  M.  Nebttoev 
{KhozQ4stvo,  7  (1912),  No.  4,  pp.  89-95;  abs.  in  Internat.  Inst.  Agr.  [fiowe], 
Bui.  Bur.  Agr.  Intel,  and  Plant  Diseases,  S  {1912),  No,  4,  pp.  862,  865).— Eleven 
years'  observations  on  the  relation  of  rainfall  and  yields  of  spring  wheat  gave 
Inconclusive  results,  indicating  the  impossibility  of  drawing  absolute  conclusions 
from  observations  on  a  single  ftictor.  An  important  but  often  neglected  factor  is 
'*  the  evaporating  power  of  the  soil  and  of  plants,  which  is  often  two  or  three 
times  as  great  as  the  atmospheric  precipitation.  ...  It  is  clear,  therefore,  how 
this  factor  must  be  regarded  in  calculating  the  balance  of  moisture  in  the  soil 
available  for  plants.  Zebediev  has  been  led  by  his  investigations  to  the  opinion 
that  the  aqueous  vapors  which  condense  on  the  ground  are  of  much  importance, 
as  they  increase  the  reserve  of  subsoil  water.  Ck>nsequently,  in  studying  the 
action  of  moisture  on  plant  life,  it  is  necessary  to  examine  the  conditions  which, 
fay  acceltfating  or  retarding  the  processes  of  condensation,  determine  the  cir- 
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culatlon  of  aqueous  vapor  from  the  soil  to  the  surrounding  atmosphere,  and 
again  from  the  latter  to  the  soil." 

Bulletin  of  the  Hount  Weather  Observatory  <^.  fir.  Dept.  Affr.,  Bui.  Mount 
Weather  Ohaerv.,  4  (1912),  pta.  4,  pp,  188-^04,  fiffs,  S8;  5,  pp.  S0&-S95,  flffs.  24; 
6t  pp.  S97-456,  figs.  13). — ^These  numbers  contain  the  following  articles: 

Part  4. — Free  Air  Data :  Sounding  Balloon  Ascensions  at  Indianapolis,  Omaha, 
and  Huron,  by  W.  R.  Blair. 

Part  5. — Vertical  Temperature  Gradients  In  Hawaii,  by  A.  J.  Henry ;  Dismal 
Variation  of  Pressure  at  Point  Reyes  Light,  by  J.  Jones ;  The  Temperature  at 
Mount  Weather  and  Adjacent  Valley  Stations  (illus.),  by  A.  J.  Henry;  and 
Free  Air  Data  at  Mount  Weather  for  July,  August,  and  September.  1911  (Ulus.), 
by  W.  R.  Blair. 

Part  6. — ^Dust  Layers  in  the  Atmosphere  and  Changes  in  the  Neutral  Points 
of  Sky  Polarization,  by  W.  J.  Humphreys;  The  Upper  Atmosphere  (illus.),  by 
W.  J.  Humphreys;  Echelon  Clouds  (illus.),  by  W.  J.  Humphreys;  Review  of 
Busch  and  Jensen  "On  the  Facts  and  Theories  of  Atmospheric  Polarissation,** 
by  H.  H.  Kimball ;  and  Free  Air  Data  at  Mount  Weather  for  October,  Novem- 
ber, and  December,  1011  (illus.),  by  W.  R.  Blair. 

Monthly  Weather  Review  (Mo.  Weather  Rev.,  40  (1912),  N08.  1,  pp.  1^162 f 
pl8.  10,  figs.  S;  2,  pp.  16S-S20,  pU.  10,  figs.  2). — In  addition  to  the  usual  cUma- 
tological  summaries,  weather  forecasts  and  warnings  for  January  and  Febru- 
ary, 1912,  notes  on  the  application  of  upper-air  observations  to  weather  fore- 
casting, January  and  February,  1912,  river  and  flood  observations,  lists  of 
additions  to  the  Weather  Bureau  library  and  of  recent  papers  on  meteorology 
and  seismology,  condensed  climatological  summaries,  and  climatological  tables 
and  charts,  these  numbers  contain  the  following  special  papers : 

No.  i.— Hydroelectric  Development  at  Tallulah  Falls,  Ga.,  by  C.  F.  von 
Herrmann;  Climatic  Charts  of  Savannah,  Ga.  (illus.),  by  J.  deB.  Kops;  Winter 
Damage  to  Peaches,  by  J.  W.  Smith;  The  Climate  of  the  City  and  Country 
Compared,  by  J.  W.  Smith;  Notes  on  the  Rivers  of  the  Sacramento  and  San 
Joaquin  Watersheds  for  January,  1912,  by  N.  R.  Taylor ;  A  Study  of  Dry  Sea- 
sons in  San  Diego,  by  F.  A.  Carpenter;  Studies  in  Frost  Protection— Bffect  of 
Mixing  the  Air  (illus.),  by  A.  G.  McAdie;  and  Report  on  the  January,  1912, 
Freshet  in  the  Willamette  River,  by  E.  A.  Reals. 

No.  2. — Storm  of  February  22,  1912,  at  New  York  City,  by  0.  D.  Reed;  The 
Average  Stream  Flow  of  the  (}oosa  and  Alabama  Rivers,  by  C.  F.  von  Herr- 
mann; Smudging  Against  Frost;  Storm  of  February  20,  1912,  at  Austin,  Tez., 
by  A.  Deussen ;  The  Cooperative  Weather  Bureau  Observers  of  Utah,  by  J.  C. 
Alter;  Notes  on  the  Rivers  of  the  Sacramento  and  San  Joaquin  Watersheds 
during  February,  1912,  by  N.  R.  Taylor;  Weather  at  Fresno,  Cal.,  during 
February,  1912,  by  W.  B.  Bennett;  Note  on  the  Weather  at  Point  Reyes  Light, 
Cal.i  during  February,  1912,  by  J.  Jones;  Effect  of  Abnormal  Weather  Condi- 
tions during  the  Construction  of  the  Los  Angeles  Aqueduct,  Abstracted  from 
Report  of  the  Engineers,  by  A.  G.  McAdie;  and  Ck>vering  Almond  Trees  for 
Frost  Protection  (illus.),  by  A.  G.  McAdie  (see  p.  d45). 

The  weather  of  the  past  agricultural  year,  F.  J.  Bbodie  (Jour.  Roy.  Agr. 
80c.  England,  72  (1911),  pp.  418-4^4) -—^I^e  weather  conditions  for  the  British 
Isles  during  1911  are  summarized  in  the  usual  form  and  compared  with  the 
averages  for  previous  years.  The  main  characteristics  of  the  weather  of  the 
year  were  a  deficiency  of  rainfall  and  excess  of  temperature  and  sunshine. 

The  weather  of  Scotland  in  Idll,  A.  Watt  (Trans.  Highland  and  Agr.  800. 
8ootland,  5.  ser.,  24  (1912),  pp.  SS7-^49).'~ThiB  report,  like  those  of  previous 
years,  "consists  of  (1)  a  general  description  of  the  weather  over  the  Scottish 
area  from  month  to  month;  (2)  a  selection  of  rainfall  returns,  in  which  each 
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county  in  Scotland  is  represented  by  one  or  more  stations.  .  .  .  The  out- 
standing features  of  the  year  were  the  high  level  at  which  the  barometer  stood 
for  long  periods  during  the  first  10  months,  the  large  amount  of  mild  or  warm 
weather  experienced,  and  the  remarkable  rainfall  shortage  in  some  eastern 
districts." 

The  chemistry  of  rare  rain  (Lancet  [London],  1912,  /,  lHo.  19,  p.  1291),-^ 
Examinations  of  rain  which  fell  in  London  after  a  5  weeks'  drought,  the  sample 
being  taken  about  1  hour  after  the  rain  began  to  fall,  showed  0.525  gr.  of 
ammonia  per  gallon  of  water.  This  is  about  seven  times  more  than  is  found  in 
rain  collected  under  normal  conditions. 

The  fertilizing  value  of  rain  and  snow,  F.  T.  Shutt  (Canada  Empt.  Farms 
Rpis,  1911,  pp.  200,  201). — ^This  is  a  report  on  the  fourth  year's  work  on  this 
subject  (K  S.  R.,  24,  p.  417),  covering  the  year  ended  February  28,  1911.  The 
precipitation  during  this  year  was  26.97  in.,  about  10  in.  below  the  average  for 
the  locality.  The  total  nitrogen  per  acre  brought  down  by  rain  and  snow  was 
5.27  lbs.,  about  84  per  cent  being  furnished  by  the  rain  and  16  per  cent  by  snow. 
Of  the  total  nitrogen,  8.73  lbs.  was  in  the  form  of  free  and  albuminoid  ammonia 
and  IJM:  lb&  as  nitrates  and  nitrites. 

Observations  on  the  grfund  water  level,  F.  Vogel  (Mitt.  Deut.  Landw. 
Oesell,  27  (1912),  No.  2S,  pp.  $28-^0,  figs.  -J).— The  Importance  from  the  stand- 
point of  water  supply,  drainage^  etc.,  of  systematic  observations  on  the  level  of 
the  ground  water  by  means  of  tubes  put  down  in  the  soil,  and  methods  of  mak- 
ing and  interpreting  such  observations,  are  briefly  discussed. 

Beport  of  progress  of  stream  measurements  for  the  calendar  year  1910, 
P.  M.  Sattndeb  (Dept.  Int.  Canada,  Bess.  Paper  No.  25d,  1912,  pp.  2kJ^  pis.  16). — 
Descriptions  of  the  stream  and  creek  basins  are  given,  the  methods  of  procedure 
outlined,  and  a  large  amount  of  tabulated  data  and  stream  measurements  are 
given. 

The  water  supply  of  farm  homesteads,  F.  T.  Shtttt  (Canada  Expt.  Farms 
Rpts.  1911,  pp.  201-206). — ^Analyses  of  180  samples  of  water  are  reported,  of 
which  48  were  considered  wholesome,  86  suspicious,  88  seriously  contaminated, 
and  18  saline 

Sterilization  of  drinking  water  by  ultraviolet  light,  J.  Ck>X7BM0NT  (Chem. 
Ztff.,  S5  (1911),  No.  87,  p.  806;  ahs.  in  Jour.  Soc.  Chem.  Indus.,  SO  (1911),  No. 
16,  p.  1027;  Chem.  Ahs.,  6  (1912),  No.  9,  pp.  1190,  1191).— ''The  author  dis- 
cusses the  remarkable  sterilizing  power  of  the  ultraviolet  light  from  a  quartz 
mercury  vapor  lamp.  For  sterilizing  water,  which  is  comparatively  transparent 
to  the  radiation,  it  is  sufficient  to  place  the  lamp  in  the  axis  of  a  cylindrical 
vessel  60  cm.  in  diameter.  Liquids  containing  colloids  (wine,  beer,  peptone 
solution,  etc.)  absorb  the  ultraviolet  rays  rapidly,  and  therefore  sterilization  is 
limited  to  the  surface  layer.  It  is  therefore  necessary  that  for  greatest  effi- 
ciency the  water  to  be  sterilized  must  be  as  clear  as  possible.  The  action  of 
sterilization  is  in  no  way  connected  with  ozone  or  hydrogen  peroxid  formation." 

Purification  of  water  by  Infusoria,  G.  S.  Stokyis  and  N.  H.  Swellengbebel 
(Jour.  Hyo.  [Cambridge],  11  (1911),  No.  4,  pp.  481-nJt86;  abs.  in  Chem.  Ahs.,  6 
(1912),  No.  9,  p.  1191). — ^The  investigations  here  briefly  reported  are  sum- 
marized as  follows : 

**  Infusoria  have  the  same  bactericidal  power  as  flagellates.  'Emulsions  con- 
taining Bacillus  typhosus,  Yihrio  cholerw,  V.Dunhar,  V.El  Tor,  B.  megatherium, 
and  Spirillum  volutans,  to  which  Colpoda  cucullus  is  added,  are  soon  cleared. 
Before  the  clearage  the  Colpods  multiply  actively. 

"  This  bactericidal  effect  does  not  depend  upon  the  production  of  toxic  sub- 
stances by  the  Infusoria.     The  fluid  obtained  from  filtered  cultures  of  the 
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Infusoria  exerts  no  bactericidal  eflfect  Only  living  Ck)lpodsd  are  able  to  cleat 
the  emulsions. 

''Direct  sunlight  does  not  prevent  the  clearing  of  the  emulsions  by  the 
Infusoria,  but  temperatures  below  10**  C.  and  above  30**  C.  and  absence  of  oxy- 
gen (anaerobic  culture)  are  unfavorable  to  their  exerting  a  bactericidal  effect 

"  The  polluted  water  of  the  canals  of  Amsterdam  slightly  delayed  the  clearage 
of  the  emulsions;  the  sewage  of  starch  factories  and  gas  factories  completely 
prevented  this  clearage. 

'^  Ck>nsequently  under  natural  conditions  Infusoria  will  only  play  a  part  in 
purifying  river  water  (1)  if  the  temperature  is  above  10"  and  under  30**  C, 
(2)  if  the  aquatic  vegetation  is  rich  enough  to  supply  the  necessary  quantity  of 
oxygen,  (3)  if  the  water  is  not  highly  polluted  by  adjoining  factories." 

Sewage  pollution  of  interstate  and  international  waters  with  special  refer- 
ence to  the  spread  of  typhoid  fever,  A.  J.  McLaughlin  (Pub.  Health  and  Mar. 
Hasp.  8erv.  U.  8.,  Hyg.  Lab,  Buh  SS,  1912,  pp.  296,  cTiarta  91,  maps.  3d).— This 
report  deals  with  Lake  Superior  and  St  Marys  River ;  Lake  Michigan  and  the 
Straits  of  Mackinac ;  Lake  Huron,  St  Lawrence  River,  Lake  St  Clair,  and  the 
Detroit  River ;  and  Lake  Ontario  and  St  Lawrence  River.  See  also  a  previous 
report  (E.  S.  R..  25,  p.  720).  ' 

It  is  shown  that  "there  is  an  undue  prevalence  of  typhoid  fever  in  many 
cities  and  towns  in  the  drainage  basin  of  the  Great  Lakes.  This  excessive  prev- 
alence of  typhoid  fever,  especially  in  the  winter  and  spring  months,  is  due  in 
greatest  measure  to  sewage  pollution  of  interstate  and  international  waters 
used  as  a  source  of  public  water  supplies.  Given  the  sewage  pollution  of  the 
source  of  supply,  the  excessive  prevalence  is  made  possible  by  the  use  of  such 
water  unfiltered  and  untreated  or  by  the  faulty  operation  or  poor  efficiency  of 
filter  plants.  Most  of  the  cities  with  excessive  prevalence  of  typhoid  fever  use 
unfiltered  surface  water  as  a  public  supply,  although  disasters  have  occurred 
where  inefficient  filtration  was  being  depended  upon  to  make  a  polluted  water 
safe." 

The  suggested  remedy  for  the  conditions  described  is,  therefore,  the  substi- 
tution of  carefully  filtered  or  treated  supplies  "  for  the  present  polluted  or 
dangerous  public  supplies  where  adequate  protection  of  such  supplies  against 
pollution  is  not  feasible."    Specific  advice  is  given  on  this  point 

The  Berlin  sewage  farms  (43,009  acres),  H.  A.  Roechlino  (Jour.  Roy. 
Sanit  In8t.,  3S  (1912),  No.  5,  pp.  178-206)  .—This  is  a  more  detailed  account  of 
the  work  of  these  f^rms  during  the  year  ended  March  31,  1910,  than  that  pre- 
viously noted  (E.  S.  R.,  26,  p.  817).  An  Important  practical  fact  anphasiased 
in  the  article  Is  that  in  addition  to  efficiently  purifying  the  sewage  the  farms 
paid  a  net  profit  of  $2.66  per  million  gallons  of  sewage  handled. 

Irrigation  with  sewage  (Enyin.  Rec,  65  (1912)^  No.  S,  pp.  82,  85).— A  plea 
is  made  for  better  utilization  of  the  fertilizing  matter  of  sewage,  and  the  general 
proposition  is  advanced  that  better  results  from  an  economic  standpoint  could 
bf"  obtained  by  quick  handling  of  fresh  sewage  in  a  large  number  of  small  plants 
rather  than  by  one  large  plant  involving  more  or  less  decomposition  and  loss  of 
fertilizing  matter  in  the  sewage.  In  an  editorial,  commenting  on  this  proposal, 
the  practical  difficulties  in  the  way  of  utilization  of  sewage  for  fertilizing 
purposes  are  concisely  stated. 

The  straggle  with  sewa^re  sludge,  W.  Natlob  (Surveyor,  41  (1912),  No. 
1064,  PP*  818-S21,  flff.  i).— The  article  reports  a  number  of  analyses  of  sludge 
and  discusses  its  value  as  fertilizer,  more  particularly  certain  recently  pro- 
posed methods  for  preparing  the  sludge  in  improved  form  for  this  purpose. 

The  most  important  improvement  brought  about  by  these  methods  is  the 
reducing  of  the  sludge  to  a  light  friable  material  free  from  excessive  water 
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and  grease,  especially  the  latter.  Analyses  by  the  author  of  several  samples  of 
sludge  show  grease  yarying  from  2.2  to  20.7  per  c&at  on  the  basis  of  dry  mat- 
ter; also  phosphoric  acid  from  1  to  6.3  per  cent,  and  nitrogen  from  0.8  to  3.8 
per  coit  Various  processes  of  removing  the  grease  are  described,  preference 
being  accorded  to  the  so-called  Ekenbnrg  wet  caibonixing  process  originally 
designed  for  wet  distillation  of  peat. 

SOILS— PEBTUIZEBS. 

Soils  of.  the  eastern  United  States  and  their  use,  XZZVI-XZZVII,  J.  A. 
BoNSTEEL  (U.  8.  Dept.  Agr.,  Bur.  Soils  Circs.  6$,  pp.  16;  6Jk,  pp.  i2).— These  cir- 
culars discuss  2  soil  types  with  respect  to  geographical  distribution,  character- 
istics, surface  features  and  drainage,  use,  improvement,  and  crop  adaptations. 

Circular  63  discusses  the  Volusia  silt  loam,  of  which  a  total  of  821,184  acres 
have  been  surveyed  and  mapped  by  the  Bureau  of  Soils.  It  "  Is  an  extensive 
type  of  soil  developed  at  the  higher  altitudes  in  the  glaciated  northern  portion 
of  the  plateau  country  which  extends  westward  along  the  New  York  and  Penn- 
sylvania line  from  the  vicinity  of  the  Delaware  River  to  the  northeastern  part 
of  Ohio."  The  surface  drainage  is  fairly  well  established,  but  "  the  internal 
drainage  of  the  subsoil  is  poor  over  considerable  areas,  and  numerous  springs 
give  rise  to  small  swampy  areas  even  upon  some  of  the  steeper  Blope&  Tile 
drainage  Is  one  of  the  chief  requisites  to  the  better  farming  of  large  areas  of 
this  soil.*'  Oats,  buckwheat,  potatoes,  and  grass  for  pasture  and  hay  are  the 
principal  crops.  Com  is  grown  successfully  only  at  the  lower  elevations  except 
for  silage,  In  which  case  it  may  be  grown  at  higher  altitudes,  the  flint  varieties 
being  best  adapted. 

Circular  64  discusses  the  Hagerstown  clay,  of  which  a  total  of  871,290  acres 
in  12  different  areas  in  7  States  have  been  surveyed  and  mapped.  This  type 
**  is  an  extensive  limestone  valley  soil  occurring  throughout  the  valleys  of  the 
Appalachian  Mountain  region  and  of  the  blue-grass  region  of  Kentucky.  The 
soil  is  particularly  well  suited  to  the  production  of  wheat  and  grass,  and  upon 
properly  tilled  areas  com  is  also  an  important  and  profitable  crop.  The  topog- 
raphy of  the  type  is  usually  rolling  and  sloping  and  the  natural  surface  drainage 
Is  good." 

The  soils  of  Prince  George's  Connty,  J.  A.  Bonstbel  (In  The  Physical 
Features  of  Prince  George's  County.  Baltimore:  Md.  Oeol,  Survey,  1911  j  pp. 
151-184). — ^This  report  was  prepared  under  the  supervision  of  the  Bureau  of 
Soils  of  this  Department  and  describes  the  agricultural  conditions,  geological 
relationships,  and  physical  and  chemical  characteristics  of  the  leading  soil  types 
of  the  county. 

The  entire  area,  excepting  a  small  part  covered  by  the  Cecil  mica  loam,  lies 
within  the  Coastal  Plain  region  of  the  State.  The  most  important  soil  types  are 
the  Leonardtown  loam,  Susquehanna  gravel,  Windsor  sand,  Westphalia  sand, 
meadow,  Norfolk  sand,  Collington  sandy  loam,  Susquehanna  day,  and  the  Sus- 
quehanna clay  loam,  all  **  derived  from  the  unconsolidated  sediments  belonging 
to  the  mesozoic  and  cenozoic  portions  of  the  geological  column." 

"The  great  variety  of  soils  found  in  the  county,  the  moderate  climate  and 
general  healthfulness  of  the  greater  part  of  the  county,  its  accessibility  by  rail 
and  by  water,  all  favor  a  greater  specialization  of  agriculture  and  increased 
profits  from  the  cultivation  of  the  soil." 

Has  the  fertility  of  land  in  India  decreased?  B.  Coventbt  {Agr,  Jour.  Indiaf 
7  {1912),  No.  i,  pp.  45-54). — ^This  article  gives  in  synopsis  form  the  replies  of 
the  agricultural  directors  of  the  various  provinces  of  India  to  the  question  as  to 
the  relative  fertility  of  agricultural  land  at  present  as  compared  with  former 
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times.  It  is  concluded  that  although  there  Is  no  statistical  erldence  to  show 
what  change  has  takoi  place  the  reports  would  indicate  that  the  fertility  of 
Indian  soils  has  been  more  or  less  in  a  stationary  condition  with  a  tendency 
to  improve  under  better  treatment  The  low  rate  of  production  in  India  as 
compared  with  western  nations  is  attributed  mainly  to  the  small  amount  of 
capital  employed. 

Modem  soil  Investigations,  K.  O.  Rj5rlykks  (Ttdsskr.  Norske  Landhr^ 
191tf  Ho.  t,  Bup^  pp.  60). ^A,  lecture  delivered  in  January,  1912,  being  a  general 
discussion  of  soil  problems,  the  methods  of  soil  investigations  adopted  in  Ger- 
many, Hungary,  Bohemia,  France,  England^  and  the  United  States,  and  the 
history  of  soil  studies  in  Norway.  A  chapter  on  simple  practical  methods  of 
Investigation  of  soils  is  included  at  the  close  of  the  pamphlet 

On  the  degree  of  consistency  and  stiffness  in  soils,  A.  Attebbebg  (JT. 
Landthr.  Akad.  Handl.  och  Tidakr.,  51  (1912).  No.  2,  pp.  9S-12S,  figs.  «i).— The 
author's  method  of  classifying  soils  according  to  their  physical  characteristics 
as  regnrds  plasticity  and  firmness  is  given.  Two  forms  of  apparatus  for  the 
determination  of  firmness  and  plasticity  figures  are  described  and  the  results 
obtained  are  discussed  for  purposes  of  soil  classificati(»L  See  also  a  previous 
note  (BL  S  R.,  26,  p.  220). 

Corrections  in  physical  science,  D.  L.  N.4batana  Rao  (Hyderahad,  Decoan, 
India,  1912,  pi.  1,  pp.  17;  pt.  2,  The  Rationale  of  Agriculture,  pp.  51).— These 
pamphlets  deal  particularly  with  physical  factors  controlling  soil  moisture  and 
the  relation  of  tillage  operations  thereto.  Attention  is  called  to  the  fact  that 
soils  have  in  many  cases  been  shown  to  lose  much  more  water  by  evaporation 
and  transpiration  from  plants  than  is  supplied  by  precipitation,  an  apparent 
yearly  deficit  of  about  25  in.  from  the  earth's  surface  being  generally  admitted. 
The  author  maintains  that  the  deficit  is  supplied  and  proper  moisture  conditions 
maintained  in  the  soil  not  by  capillary  rise  from  below,  for  "  there  is  no  such 
thing  as  capillarity  **  as  the  term  is  generally  understood,  but  by  absorption  of 
aqueous  vapor  from  the  air  which  penetrates  and  permeates  the  soil  in  a  so- 
called  process  of  **  breathing." 

'*  For  the  vapor  to  be  properly  caught  or  for  allowing  every  individual  soil 
grain  to  breathe  well,  the  grains  or  particles  must  present  to  the  air  as  much  of 
their  surfaces  as  possible  at  the  same  time  touching  each  other  gently  on  all 
sides.  It  is  only  then  that  perfect  breathing  of  soils  takes  place.  Where  such 
breathing  is  going  on  in  nature  the  soils  are  highly  fertile  and  centuries  of 
constant  cultivation  are  unable  to  exhaust  their  fertility.  I  can  quote  as  in- 
stances almost  all  the  new  formations  by  geological  actions.  They  are  most 
fertile.  Nature  is  always  digging  and  plowing  and  draining  and  making  new 
soils.    The  breathing  of  the  earth  is  the  greatest  geological  force  in  nature." 

The  moisture  content  of  packed  and  unpacked  isoils,  F.  T.  Shtttt  (Canadn 
Expt.  Farms  Rpts.  1911,  p.  172). — Further  observations  (B.  S.  R.,  24,  p.  421)  on 
the  effect  of  subsurface  packing  in  conserving  soil  moisture  showed  no  very 
great  advantage  from  this  practice,  although  it  appeared  that  the  packed  land 
started  the  season  with  slightly  more  moisture  than  that  which  had  not  been 
so  treated. 

Soil  tank  investigations,  A.  W.  Blaib  (Florida  8ta.  Rpi.  1911,  pp.  XXXII- 
XXXIX,  figs.  4). — Experiments  on  the  effect  of  different  combinations  of  ferti- 
lizers on  the  growth  and  health  of  orange  trees  growing  in  tanks  at  the  station 
(B.  S.  R.,  25,  p.  427)  are  reported,  with  measurements  of  rainfall,  determina- 
tions of  moisture  in  the  tank  soils,  and  analyses  of  the  drainage  from  the  tanks 
and  of  soils  from  a  number  of  orange  groves. 

The  experiments  have  not  proceeded  far  enough  to  give  conclusive  resulta 
It  appears  to  be  clearly  indicated,  however,  that  the  soils  of  orange  grove»  are 
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likely  to  lose  nitrogen  rapidly  and  hence  to  be  deficient  In  this  constitnent  The 
tank  soils  lost  nitrogen,  mostly  nitrates,  in  the  drainage  at  the  rate  of  910^  lbs. 
of  sodium  nitrate  per  acre  ftom  July  7  to  May  23.  The  surface  soil  of  the 
orange  groves  examined  contained  only  about  one-half  as  much  nitrogen  as  that 
of  Yirgin  hammocks.  The  loss  of  phosphoric  acid  and  potash  in  the  drainage 
of  the  tanks  was  much  smaller  than  that  of  nitrogen,  and  there  was  less  differ- 
ence in  this  respect  between  virgin  and  the  orange-grove  soils. 

A  study  of  alkali  soils,  B.  F.  Ljjxd  and  Alma  K.  Johnson  (North  Dakota 
Sta,  Spec.  Bui.,  2  (1912),  No.  4,  pp.  55-^58).— The  results  of  determinations  of 
alkali  salts  in  soils  upon  which  the  oat  crop  showed  marked  difference  in  pro- 
ductiveness are  reported,  and  correlated  with  crop  yields  in  pot  experiments 
with  oats,  timothy,  and  alfalfa  with  and  without  additions  of  gypsum  and 
blood  to  the  soil. 

From  the  results  of  the  analyses  it  is  estimated  that  the  poor  soils  contained 
178,580  lbs.  of  water-soluble  alkali  salts  per  acre  to  a  depth  of  2^  ft  as  com- 
pared with  18,600  lbs.  in  the  good  soils.  The  sodium  carbonate  content,  how- 
ever,  was  lower  in  the  poor  soila  Applications  of  gypsum  gave  slightly  in- 
creased yields  with  oats  and  timothy.  Blood  also  acted  very  favorably  with 
these  crops.  In  view  of  the  fact  that  the  soils  were  already  well  supplied  with 
nitrogen  it  is  believed  that  the  beneficial  effect  of  the  blood  may  have  been  due 
to  the  incorporation  with  the  soU  of  nitrifying  organisma  Alfalfa  was  not 
benefited  by  the  addition  of  either  gypsum  or  blood. 

Plant  food  lost  in  drainage  from  nnoultlvated  peat  soils  and  from  such 
soils  growing  different  crops,  H.  von  Feujtzen  kt  al.  (Svenska  M088kulturfdr, 
Tidikr.,  26  (1912),  No.  2,  pp.  111-154,  figs.  4).— The  results  of  5  years'  lysimeter 
trials  at  the  jankSping  Bxperlment  Station  are  reported. 

Eight  cement  boxes  (15  by  80  cm.,  50  cm.  deep)  were  placed  in  the  ground 
and  connected  with  bottles  for  collection  of  drainage  waters.  Each  lysimeter 
was  filled  with  about  94.5  kg.  (about  207.9  Iba)  of  a  good  quality  of  peat  soiT, 
eontaining  about  60  per  cent  organic  matter,  0.78  per  cent  lime,  0.66  per  cent 
potash,  0.13  per  cent  phosphoric  acid  soluble  in  12  per  cent  cold  hydrochloric 
acid,  and  2.15  per  cent  ditrogen.  Two  of  the  lysimeters  were  left  unfertilized, 
while  applications  of  superphosphate,  superphosphate  and  87  per  cent  potash 
salts,  or  the  latter  fertilization  with  nitrate  of  soda,  were  made  to  two  lysimeters 
each.  The  amounts  of  fertilizers  applied  each  year  are  given  and  the  crops 
grown  during  the  years  1906  to  1909,  viz,  oats,  potatoes,  and  ruta-bagas.  During 
the  first  year  the  soil  lay  fallow  in  all  lysimeters.  Complete  data  are  pre- 
sented as  to  amounts  of  precipitation,  drainage  water,  and  plant  food 
(lime,  potash,  phosphoric  acid,  and  nitrogen)  removed  in  the  drainage  water 
and  in  the  crops  during  each  year.  Analyses  of  the  soil  in  all  lysimeters  iu 
three  different  depths  were  made  at  the  conclnsion  of  the  trials.  The  results 
obtained  are  discussed  in  some  detail. 

During  the  first  year  (fallow)  considerable  lime,  nearly  as  much  potash, 
and  considerable  nitric  nitrogen  were  washed  out,  while  the  loss  of  phosphoric 
acid  was  Insignificant  The  losses  were  most  marked  in  the  case  of  the  ferti- 
lized soil.  During  the  4  years  when  crops  were  grown  on  the  soil  the  losses 
of  lime  were  likewise  largest,  with  potash  and  nitrogen  following  in  the  order 
given ;  the  losses  of  pho^horic  acid  were  small  and  of  no  practical  importance. 
Much  larger  losses  were  sustained  for  lime  and  nitrogen  on  the  unfertilized 
than  on  the  fertilized  soil,  owing  to  the  smaller  crops  grown  thereon,  while  the 
losses  for  potash  were  about  the  same  in  all  cases.  The  losses  on  the  grass 
'  plats  were  considerably  smaller  than  for  the  other  cvg^  The  soil  analyses 
showed  that  in  spite  of  the  fertilizer  applied  the  contents  of  lime,  potash,  and 
nitrogen  were  diminished  during  the  5  years'  experimental  period,  while  that 
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of  phosphoric  add  increased.    The  decrease  was,  however,  small  in  inroportion 
to  the  total  amounts  of  the  ingredients  in  the  soil. 

Segrarding  humus  adds  of  Sphagnum  tuzf,  S.  Ootn  (Ber.  Deut.  Ohem. 
GeaeU.,  4$  (1912),  No.  4,  pp.  651-^60;  ah9.  in  Jour.  Boc.  Ohem.  Indus.,  91  (1912), 
No.  7,  p.  $50;  Chem.  Abs.,  6  (1912),  No.  16,  pp.  2275,  2276).--The  author  first 
reviews  briefly  different  conceptions  regarding  the  nature  of  humus  adds,  par- 
ticularly as  regards  the  question  whether  the  reaction  between  alkali  and 
humus  acid  results  in«  peptonization  of  the  colloidal  material  or  in  a  chemical 
predpltation  of  noncolloidal  alkali  compounds.  He  th«i  describes  a  method  of 
preparing  solutions  of  ammonium  humate  free  from  colloids  and  from  it,  by 
precipitation  with  hydrochloric  acid,  humic  acid  in  suspension  free  from  salts, 
and  reports  studies  of  the  reaction  changes  between  humic  acid  suspensions  and 
alkali  solutions  as  determlaed  by  conductivity  measurements. 

The  results  of  such  measurements  show  that  the  interactions  between  ammonia 
solutions  and  humus  acid  really  resulted  In  salt  formation.  The  neutralization  < 
of  sodium  hydroxid  with  humic  add  gave  an  equivaloit  of  the  acid  of  about 
839.  It  appeared  that  humic  acid  is  probably  tribaslc  with  a  molecular  weight 
of  about  1,000.  Purified  humic  add  whoi  dried  at  100^  G.  was  converted  into 
a  hard  mass  which  formed  a  black,  lustrous  powder.  This  powder  did  not  go 
into  suspension  in  water  and  was  not  soluble  in  alkali  solutions  immediately, 
but  when  treatment  (with  sodium  hydroxid)  was  prolonged  it  gradually 
passed  into  solution  yielding  a  brown  liquid. 

The  influence  of  carbon  upon  nitrification,  H.  W.  Glabk  and  O.  O.  Adams 
(Jour.  Indus,  and  Engin.  Chem.,  4  (1912),  No.  4,  pp.  «7£-«7^).— Experiments 
are  reported  which  showed  that  the  addition  of  easily  assimilable  carbohydrates 
like  sugar  and  molasses  to  sewage  filter  beds  checked  nitrification  but  at  the 
same  time  tended  to  clear  the  beds  of  organic  matter. 

The  present  status  of  soil  inoculation,  K.  F.  Keixeeman  (Oentbl.  Bakt. 
ietc],  2.  Aht.,  S4  (1912),  No.  1^,  pp.  42-^0,  pis.  2).— This  is  the  full  text  of  a 
paper  of  which  an  abstract  has  already  been  noted  (E.  S.  B.,  26,  p.  620).  An 
annotated  bibliography  of  American  studies  on  the  subject  is  appended  to  the 
arUcla 

Azotogen,  nitragin,  and  natural  inoculating  soil,  A«  KI^hn  (Oentbl.  Bakt. 
[etc.],  2.  Abt,  SO  (1911),  No.  21-^4,  548-^52).— The  author  takes  exception  to 
the  conclusions  of  von  Feilltzen  (B.  S.  R.,  26,  p.  128)  regarding  the  relative 
efficiency  of  azotogen  and  nitragin. 

Azotogen,  nitragin,  or  inoculating  soil,  B.  Tbisleb  (CentbH.  Bakt.  {etc.], 
2.  Abt.,  S4  (1912),  No.  1-^,  pp.  5(M>6).— The  relative  merits  of  these  materials 
for  inoculating  purposes  are  discussed  on  the  basis  of  the  work  of  von  Feilltzen 
(E.  S.  R.,  25,  p.  123),  A.  Kfihn  (see  above),  and  others. 

Inoculation  experiments  with  nitragin  for  legrnmes,  F.  T.  Shtttt  (Canada 
Expt  Farms  Rpts.  1911,  pp.  174-176).— As  in  previous  years,  there  was  no 
material  benefit  from  the  use  of  this  material. 

Nitrogen  enrichment  of  soils  through  the  growth  of  clover,  F.  T.  Shutt 
(Canada  Expt.  Farms  Rpts.  1911,  p.  17S). — Further  observations  on  this  subject 
(B.  S.  R.,  22,  p.  321)  showed  that  the  soil  continues  to  increase  in  nitrogen  under 
this  treatment 

,  The  increasing  of  the  ammonia  fixing  power  of  soils  under  the  influence 
V'  o'  caldum  carbonate,  O.  Lemmkbmaitn  and  L.  Fbesenius  (FuhUng^s  Landw* 
Ztff.,  61  (1912).  Nos.  7,  pp.  240-26S.  fig.  1;  B,  pp.  27|-«85).— It  was  found  in 
these  experiments  that  the  addition  of  calcium  carbonate  to  soil  in  pots  to  the 
extent  of  1  per  cent  reduced  the  volatilization  of  ammonium  carbonate  and  in- 
creased the  absorptive  power  of  the  soil  for  ammonia.    Caustic  lime  had  the 
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opposite  effect  Calcium  sulphate  and  chlorid  reduced  loss  solely  by  their 
direct  action  on  the  ammonium  carbonate. 

The  eWorld  was  the  only  salt  of  magnesium  which  reduced  loss  of  ammonia. 
Potassium  and  sodium  chlorlds,  sulphates,  and  carbonates,  as  well  as  kalnlt  and 
Thomas  slag,  reduced  the  absorptive  power  of  the  soil.  Treatment  with  alcohol 
was  without  effect.  On  the  other  hand  steaming,  and  especially  igniting,  had 
a  marked  effect. 

The  effect  on  absorption  was  dependent  not  only  upon  the  bases  but  upon 
the  nature  of  the  acids  with  which  they  were  combined.  The  absorptive  power 
of  the  soil  appears  to  be  dependent  mainly  upon  the  exchange  of  bases  in  the 
zeolite  compounds.  The  more  rapid  the  aeration  the  greater  was  the  loss  of 
ammonia.  The  character  of  the.  soli  exerts  a  great  Influence  not  only  on  the 
absorption  of  ammonia  but  on  the  action  of  lime  on  the  absorption,  rendering 
the  addition  of  lime  favorable,  unfavorable,  or  without  effect.  '  See  also  pre- 
prions  notes  (B.  S.  E.,  21,  p.  417;  26,  p.  320). 

The  active  potash  of  the  soil  and  its  relation  to  pot  experiments,  G.  S. 
Fbaps  (Texas  8ta.  Bui.  1^5,  pp.  S9,  figs,  5).— The  results  of  studies  of  the  active 
potash  in  soils  as  measured  by  the  solubility  in  fifth-normal  nitric  acid  are 
reported,  and  the  analytical  data  compared  with  crop  yields  In  pot  experiments 
with  different  crops  on  a  large  number  of  Texas  soils.  During  the  course  of 
the  work  a  study  was  made  of  the  solubility  of  potash  of  a  number  of  minerals 
which  may  be  present  in  the  soil.  The  method  of  conducting  the  pot  experiments 
was  substantially  the  same  as  that  employed  In  studies  of  the  active  phosphoric 
acid  (E.  S.  R.,  23,  p.  423).    The  author  summarizes  his  results  as  follows: 

**  The  potash  of  nephelite,  leucite,  glauconlte,  blotlte  is  completely  extracted 
by  strong  hydrochloric  acid.  About  one-third  of  the  potash  of  muscovlte  is  ex- 
tracted and  only  a  small  percentage  of  the  potash  of  microcline  and  orthoclase. 
Practically  no  potash  is  removed  from  orthoclase  and  microcline  by  fifth-normal 
nitric  acid,  less  than  10  per  cent  from  glauconlte  and  blotlte,  and  from  16  to  60 
per  cent  from  muscovlte,  nephelite,  leucite,  apophyllite,  and  phllUpslte. 

"  Potash  dissolved  by  fifth-normal  nitric  acid  from  soils  represents  a  portion 
of  the  potash  in  the  easily  decomposed  minerals.  From  36  to  100  per  c^t  of 
the  potash  absorbed  from  aqueous  solution  by  certain  minerals  was  extracted 
by  fifth-normal  nitric  acid.  Two  per  cent  ammonia  dissolved  from  9  to  45  per 
cent  of  the  potash  absorbed  by  minerals. 

**  The  potash  extracted  represents  the  difference  between  the  potash  dissolved 
and  that  fixed  from  the  solution.  The  fixation  of  potash  from  fifth-normal 
nitric  add  is  much  less  than  the  fixation  of  phosphoric  acid  from  the  same 
solvent.  The  potash  extracted  from  the  soil  by  successive  treatments  with 
fifth-normal  nitric  acid  at  first  represents  easily  soluble  potash,  and  is  finally 
reduced  to  the  small  amount  of  potash  dissolved  from  highly  insoluble  minerals. 
Increasing  the  quantity  of  potash  mineral  to  a  fixed  amount  of  solvent  increases 
the  quantity  of  potash  extracted,  but  the  percentage  of  the  potash  extracted 
decreases. 

"  The  quantity  of  potash  extracted  by  fifth-normal  nitric  acid  below  60  parts 
per  million  represents  1  to  2  per  cent  of  the  potash  of  highly  insoluble  silicates. 
The  quantity  extracted  in  excess  of  approximately  50  parts  per  million  repre- 
sents a  comparatively  large  percentage  of  a  much  smaller  quantity  of  more 
easily  soluble  potash. 

"  The  potash  extracted  by  fifth-normal  nitric  acid  from  the  soil  is  not  neces- 
sarily in  the  same  form  of  combination  in  different  soils  and  does  not  neces- 
sarily have  the  same  value  to  plants.  .  .  . 
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"  The  percentage  of  crops  which  show  an  Increase  in  growth  caused  by  the 
addition  of  potassium  fertilizers,  decreases  from  86.7  with  soils  containing  less 
than  60  parts  per  million  of  active  potash  to  zero  in  soils  containing  800  to 
1,000  parts  per  million  of  active  potash.  The  effect  of  the  potash  decreases 
with  the  active  potash  in  the  soil. 

"  The  percentage  of  crops  injured  by  the  potash  incr^ses  with  the  quantity 
of  active  potash  in  the  soil. 

"  The  effect  of  the  addition  of  potash  to  the  soil  upon  the  average  weight  of 
the  crop  in  the  pot  experiments  decreases  with  the  quantity  of  the  active  potash 
in  the  soil.  When  the  soil  contains  more  than  200  parts  per  million  of  active 
potash,  addition  of  potash  does  not  increase  the  average  weight  of  the  crop,  but 
often  decreases  the  crop. 

"  The  average  percentage  of  potash  contained  in  236  crops  increased  with  the 
percentage  of  active  potash  in  the  soil.  The  average  quantity  of  potash  removed 
from  the  soil  by  the  crops  increases  with  the  quantity  of  active  potash  in  the 
soil.  Relatively  enormous  quantities  of  potash  are  removed  by  the  crops  in 
these  pot  experiments.  Expressed  in  terms  of  bushels  of  com  equivalent  to  the 
I)otash  removed,  the  quantity  averaged  68.6  bu.  in  soils  containing  less  than 
60  parts  per  million  of  active  potash  and  413.8  bu.  in  soils  containing  600  to 
800  parts  per  million. 

"Deficiency  of  plant  food  is  a  relative  term  and  depends  upon  the  growth 
which  can  be  made  under  the  conditions  of  the  experiment.  Soils  containing 
less  than  60  parts  per  million  of  active  potash  were  deficient  in  87  per  cent  of 
the  pot  tests  and  the  average  crop  without  potash  is  67  per  cent  of  that  with 
potash,  and  yet  these  soils  gave  up  enough  potash  to  the  crop  to  produce  68  bu. 
com  to  the  acre,  on  the  average. 

**  There  is  a  loss  of  active  potash  consequent  upon  the  cropping  of  the  soil. 
The  loss  is  approximately  one-half  of  the  potash  taken  up  by  the  plant  when 
the  active  potash  exceeds  100  parts  per  million.  When  the  active  potash  is 
l>etween  60  to  100  parts  per  million,  the  loss  is  about  one-fifth  of  the  potash 
taken  up  by  the  plant.  WHien  the  active  potash  is  al)out  60  parts  per  million 
or  less,  there  may  be  no  observed  loss." 

The  feeding  of  plants  with  mineral  matter  through  the  leaves,  L.  Hiltneb 
(Prakt.  Bl.  Pflanzenhau  u.  Schvtz,  n.  «er.,  10  (1912),  No,  i,  pp.  6,  7,  flff.  1; 
Deut.  Ohsthau  Ztg,,  1912,  No,  7,  pp.  1^3,  lU*  flff^  i).— A  brief  account  is  given  of 
the  growing  of  rape  plants  in  sterile  sand  practically  free  from  potash,  certain 
of  the  plants  receiving  no  application  of  potash  while  in  other  cases  a  2  per 
cent  solution  of  potassium  sulphate  was  painted  upon  the  leaves  from  time  to 
time  but  no  potash  was  applied  to  the  soil.  The  plants  grown  in  sterile  sand 
without  potash  made  practically  no  growth  while  those  on  which  the  potash 
solution  was  applied  to  the  leaves  grew  and  matured  normally. 

Besults  of  cooperative  fertilizer  tests  on  clay  and  loam  soils,  J.  B.  Abbott 
and  S.  D.  Conner  {Indiana  Sta,  Bui.  155,  pp,  99-132,  figs.  7). — During  the  past 
8  years  about  226  cooperative  fertilizer  tests  on  clay  and  loam  soils  have 
been  undertaken  by  the  station,  mainly  with  com  and  wheat,  but  also  including 
oats,  potatoes,  cannery  tomatoes,  and  one  or  more  experiments  with  each  of  16 
other  crops  of  less  general  importance  Such  of  the  results  of  the  com,  wheat, 
oats,  potato,  and  tomato  experiments  as  are  deemed  of  value,  one  timothy  ex- 
periment,  and  a  few  miscellaneous  experiments,  are  included  in  this  bulletin. 

The  results  of  these  experiments  are  summarized  as  follows : 

"In  the  com  fertilization  experiments,  complete  fertilizer  gave  the  largest 
average  increase,  but  phosphoric  acid  and  potash  gave  the  largest  average 
profit.  In  the  amounts  used  on  com,  nitrogen  caused  a  small  average  increase 
und  was  used  at  a  loss,  potash  caused  a  larger  average  increase  and  was  used 
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at  a  profit,  and  phosphoric  acid  caused  the  largest  average  Increase  and  was 
used  at  the  greatest  average  profit  per  acre. 

"In  the  wheat  fertilization  experiments  the  complete  fertilizer  gave  the 
largest  average  increase,  and  the  greatest  average  profit  per  acre.  In  the 
amounts  used  on  wheat,  each  element  was  profitable,  and  th^  stood  in  the 
same  order  of  importance  as  In  the  com  fertilization  experiments.  The  use  of 
200  lbs.  of  fertilizer  per  acre  on  wheat  proved  more  profitable  than  the  use  of 
100  lbs.  per  acre. 

"Phosphoric  acid  and  potash  gave  a  greater  profit,  per  dollar  invested  in 
fertilizer,  than  complete  fertilizer,  on  both  com  and  wheat.  Fertilizer  gave  a 
greater  average  profit  per  acre  on  wheat  than  on  com,  and  was  profitable  In  a 
much  larger  x)ercentage  of  the  experiments. 

"Fertilization  increased  the  yield  of  oats  about  the  same  number  of  bushels 
per  acre  as  in  the  case  of  wheat 

"In  the  potato  fertilization  experiments,  complete  fertilizer  gave  the  greatest 
average  increase,  but  the  amount  used  was  apparently  too  large  to  give  the 
greatest  immediate  profit.  The  formula  used  for  potato  fertilization,  4 : 8 :  10, 
was  found  to  be  relatively  too  low  in  phosphoric  acid  content  in  proportion  to 
nitrogen  and  potash.  In  the  amounts  used  for  potato  fertilization,  nitrate  of 
soda  was  not  as  effective  as  dried  blood.  Muriate  and  sulphate  of  potash  were 
equally  effective  in  increasing  the  yield,  but  in  some  cases  sulphate  produced 
potatoes  of  better  quality. 

"  In  the  tomato  fertilization  experiments,  complete  fertilizer  gave  the  largest 
average  increase  and  the  largest  average  profit  It  was  more  profitable  to  use 
600  lbs.  of  fertilizer  per  acre,  on  tomatoes  than  to  use  250  lbs.  per  acre. 
Nitrogen  derived  partly  from  nitrate  of  soda  and  partly  from  dried  blood  gave 
better  results  on  tomatoes  than  nitrogen  derived  wholly  from  dried  blood,  or 
wholly  from  nitrate  of  soda.  Fertilization  of  tomatoes  in  the  hill  gave  better 
results  than  broadcast  fertilization. 

"The  use  of  complete  fertilizer  gave  better  results  on  timothy  than  the  use 
of  nitrate  of  soda  alone,  particularly  the  second  year. 

"Nitrogen  derived  from  peat  was  not  as  effective  as  nitrogen  derived  from 
dried  blood  in  any  case.  The  purchase  of  nitrogen  in  large  amounts  for  corn 
and  wheat  fertilization  did  not  prove  profitable. 

"Heavy  applications  of  fertilizer  showed  a  lasting  effect  comparable  to  that 
of  manure.  Rock  phosphate  did  not  give  appreciable  results  until  the  second 
year  after  application. 

"In  nearly  all  experiments  with  all  crops  on  clay  and  loam  soils  phosphoric 
acid  was  found  to  be  the  most  effective  of  the  fertilizer  elements." 

The  fixation  of  atmospheric  nitrogen  by  the  use  of  aluminum  nitrid,  F. 
Mabbe  (G^ie  CMl,  61  (1912),  No.  2,  pp.  SOSS;  Engrais,  27  {1912),  No.  21,  pp. 
5T7S81;  ahs.  in  Chem.  Ahs.,  6  (1912),  No.  15,  p.  21S0).—The  history,  theory, 
and  the  practical  operation  of  this  method  of  fixation  of  free  nitrogen  are  dis^ 
cussed.  The  process  is  of  special  agricultural  importance  because  of  the  high 
nitrogen  content  (33  to  85  per  c«it)  and  cheapness  of  production  of  the  nitrid. 
Its  direct  action  as  a  fertilizer  has,  however,  not  been  fully  investigated. 

On  phosphoric  add  fertilization  and  its  importance  in  moor  culture,  H. 
VON  Feelitzen  (Svenska  Mosskulturfor.  Tidskr.,  26  (1912),  No.  2,  Sup.,  pp.  6^, 
figs.  SO). — ^A  treatise  on  the  subject,  based  largely  on  the  results  of  recent  in- 
vestigations and  practical  experiences  in  the  cultivation  of  moor  soils.  The 
results  show  the  predominant  need  of  phosphatlc  fertilizers  on  these  soils. 

The  fertilizing  value  of  superphosphate,  F.  Klinkebfttes  (Zenthl.  Kunst- 
danger  Indus.,  16  (1911),  p.  S76;  aha.  in  Chem.  Ztg.,  36  (1912),  No.  4,  Repert., 
p.  19). — ^The  changes  which  phosphate  undergoes  in  the  process  of  treatment 
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with  acid  and  dnring  the  **  ripening  "  (and  reversion)  of  the  snperphosphate  on 
standing  are  discussed  in  relation  to  the  availability  of  the  phosphoric  acid  to 
plants.  It  is  claimed  that  the  **  ripened  "  superpho^hate  Is  readily  available 
and  is  less  subject  to  leaching  in  the  soiL 

The  use  of  phosphatic  fertilizers  in  France,  Hitieb  (But.  Boo.  Bnoour.  Indu8. 
Nat  [Paris],  115  (1911),  No,  6,  pp.  849-S55;  aha.  in  Nature  [London],  88  (1912), 
No.  2204,  p.  429). ^The  amount  and  character  of  pho^hates  used  in  France,  as 
well  as  the  factors  affecting  the  price  of  phosphatic  fertilizers  during  recent 
years,  are  discussed  in  this  article. 

It  is  shown  that  large  amounts  of  basic  slag  and  superphosphate,  but  little 
rock  phosphate,  are  used  in  France.  "  More  than  a  quarter  of  a  million  tons 
of  basic  slag  are  used  annually  on  the  grass  land,  especially  where  the  soil  Is 
derived  from  granite  and  schists,  while  about  one  and  a  half  million  tons  of 
superphosphate  are  used  annually  on  the  arable  land,  and  a  good  deal  of  phos- 
phate is  also  contained  in  the  guano  applied  as  fertilizer.'' 

It  is  stated  that  the  price  of  superphosphates  has  usually  been  lower  In 
France  than  in  England,  but  now  that  the  French  deposits  of  rock  phosphate  are 
giving  out  it  is  necessary  to  look  elsewhere  for  supplies  of  this  material,  and 
the  price  is  therefore  increasing.  At  the  same  time  the  price  of  pyrites,  from 
which  the  ETulphuric  acid  used  in  the  manufacture  of  superphosphates  is  made^ 
has  also  increased. 

Discussing  the  effect  of  phosphates  on  the  quality  as  well  as  the  quantity  of 
farm  products,  it  is  pointed  out  that  MUntz  has  shown  that  dairy  products, 
particularly  butter  of  the  finest  quality,  are  obtained  only  from  pastures  excep- 
tionally rich  in  phosphates,  and  that  Paturel  has  shown  a  clear  connection  be- 
tween the  quality  of  wine  and  the  supply  of  phosphates. 

The  production  of  phosphate  rock  in  1911,  F.  B.  Van  Hobn  (Amer.  Fert., 
S6  {1912),  No.  11,  pp.  2i-28).— In  1911  the  total  marketed  production  was 
8,053,279  long  tons,  valued  at  $11,900,693,  as  compared  with  2,054,988  long  tons, 
valued  at  $10,917,000,  in  1910.  *'  This  increase  was  almost  entirely  in  Florida 
land  pebble,  though  Tennessee  also  showed  a  good  gain.  The  average  price  of 
all  rock  showed  a  falling  off,  being  $3.90  in  1911,  as  compared  with  $4.11  in 
1910." 

The  business  aspect  of  the  kelp  proposition,  F.  P.  Dewet  {Jour.  Indus,  and 
Engin.  Chem.,  4  {1912),  No.  4,  P-  Sll). — ^This  article  emphasizes  especially  the 
difficulty  and  cost  of  gathering  and  drying  the  kelp  in  the  preparation  of  potash 
salts  from  this  source.  Assuming  the  possibility  of  in  time  reducing  the  cost  of 
gathering  to  25  cts.  per  ton  and  of  air-drying  to  15  cts.  per  ton,  and  that  the 
iodln  will  pay  the  cost  of  all  operations  on  the  air-dried  kelp,  it  is  estimated 
that  a  ton  of  potassium  chlorid  from  kelp  will  cost,  laid  down  on  the  Atlantic 
coast,  $28. 

Potash  lime,  its  preparation  and  use  in  agriculture.  Miller  bt  al.  {Deut. 
Zuck€rindus.,*S7  {1912),  No.  22,  pp.  48i--485).— Experiments  on  beets  and  oats 
with  this  material,  which  is  prepared  by  treating  lime  with  the  waste  solu- 
tion from  the  manufacture  of  potash,  and  which  contains  according  to  the 
analysis  reported  about  48  per  cent  of  lime  and  1.4  per  ceat  of  potash,  are 
briefly  reviewed,  indicating  a  decided  fertilizing  value.  See  also  a  previous 
note  (E.  S.  R..  26,  p.  526). 

Carriers  of  lime,  J.  W.  Ames  {0?i4o  8ta.  Ciro.  12S,  pp.  i55-i^).— ^A  general 
description  of  the  several  forms  and  of  the  by-product  materials  containing  lime 
is  presented  in  this  circular." 

Sulphur  as  a  fertilizer,  A.  Hebaxtd  {Petite  Rev.  Agr.  et  Hort^  18  (1912),  No. 
419,  pp.  112,  US). — ^This  is  a  brief  article  based  upon  the  experiments  of  Ghan- 
crin  and  Desriot  (E.  S.  B.,  25,  p.  519),  BouUanger  (E  S.  R.,  27,  p.  27),  Demolen 
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(K  S.  R.,  20,  p.  819),  and  Degrully,  indicating  a  distinct  fertilizing  effect  of 
BQlphnr. 

Some  results  obtained  from  the  use  of  catalytic  fertilizers,  G.  Bertbano 
{Bui.  Assoc.  Chim.  8ucr.  et  DistUL,  29  {1912),  No.  10,  pp.  681-688) .—Fl&t 
experiments  with  various  crops  indicated  beneficial  effects  from  the  use  of 
manganese  compounds.  Aluminum  nitrate  and  sulphate  and  boric  acid  were 
also  tested  to  a  limited  extent  but  without  decisive  results. 

Argentina  guano,  F.  P.  Mabotta  {Rev.  Indus,  y  Agr.  Tucttrndn,  t  {1912)^ 
Nos.  8,  pp.  S6JhS74;  9,  pp.  399-409) .—This  guano  is  sbown  to  be  Ichir  grades 
containing  only  1.13  per  cent  of  nitrogen  and  1.11  per  cent  phosphoric  acid.  Its 
composition  is  compared  with  that  of  guanos  from  many  different  sources. 

Fertilizing  value  of  sewage  sludge  at  Madison,  Wisconsin  {Engin.  and 
Contract.,  S6  {1911),  No.  16,  pp.  408,  409). — ^An  analysis  of  dried  sludge  from  the 
sewage  disp<>8a1  works  of  this  city  is  reported,  showing  moisture  1.61,  nitrogen 
2.28,  phosphoric  acid  0.67,  and  potash  1.76  per  cent  It  is  estimated  that  this 
sludge  has  a  fertilizing  value  of  $8  per  ton. 

Commercial  fertilizers,  W.  J.  Jones,  Jr.,  et  al.  {Indiana  8ta.  Bui.  156,  pp. 
1S5-2S9.  fig  1). — ^This  bulletin  summarizes  the  Indiana  fertilizer  law,  discusses 
the  fertilizer  trade  in  the  State  and  the  results  of  inspection,  and  reports 
analyses  of  fertilizers  examined  during  1911  as  compared  with  those  of  previous 
years. 

It  is  estimated  that  the  sales  of  fertilizers  in  the  State  in  1911  amounted  to 
179.839  tons  valued  at  $4,352,269.27.  There  is  shown  to  be  an  extension  of  the 
use  of  fertilizers  in  the  State  and  a  growing  tendency  to  use  high-grade  fer- 
tilizers, to  purchase  on  the  plant-food  basis,  and  to  use  more  potash  and  fine- 
ground  phosphate.  The  quality  of  the  fertilizers  offered  for  sale  were  the  best 
since  the  amended  fertilizer  law  went  into  effect. 

A  ll9t  of  firms  offering  raw  materials  for  home  mixing  is  given. 

Commercial  fertilizers,  B.  H.  Hite  and  F.  B.  Kunst  {West  Virginia  8ta.  Bui. 
1S8,  pp.  229-^S). — ^This  bulletin  reports  the  results  of  analyses  of  commercial 
fertilizers  Inspected  during  the  year  1911.  The  report  shows  "  very  few  really 
serious  failures  to  use  materials  of  the  quality  guarantied. 

Fertilizing  materials,  F.  T.  Shutt  {Canada  Expt.  Farms  Rpts,  1911,  pp. 
189-198). — Analyses  of  ground  rock,  limestones,  lime,  marl,  gypsum,  mud, 
mack,  peat,  crematory  ashes,  soot,  wheat  straw  ash,  seaweed,  and  dogfish  scrap 
are  reported  and  discussed. 

An  act  to  regulate  the  sale  of  commercial  fertilizers  {Massachusetts  8ta. 
Circ.  S2,  pp.  -O.^This  is  the  text  of  the  law  approved  May  4,  1911.  The  prin- 
cipal new  features  of  this  law  as  compared  with  the  old  are  provisions  for 
inspection  of  agricultural  lime;  for  guaranty  of  available  phosphoric  acid  in 
Thomas  slag  by  the  Wagner  method ;  an  analysis  fee  of  $8  instead  of  $5  each  for 
nitrograi,  phosphoric  acid,  and  potash  in  fertilizers,  and  $12  for  agricultural 
lime ;  registration  and  payment  of  fee  on  or  before  January  1  instead  of  May  1 ; 
and  the  retention  of  duplicate  samples  by  the  station  for  one  year. 

The  American  fertilizer  handbook,  1912  {PhUadelpJUa,  1912,  pp.  906,  figs. 
19). — ^This  is  an  up-to-date  compeidium  of  useful  information  regarding  the 
fertilizer  business,  including  directories  of  the  fertilizer  trade  and  allied  trades, 
as  well  as  a  review  of  patents  relating  to  the  production  of  fertilizers  from  1830 
to  1910,  and  special  articles  on  the  following  subjects :  The  National  Fertilizer 
Association;  phosphate  rock  deposits  of  the  United  States  and  statistics  of 
production,  consumption,  and  price  of  phosphate  rock ;  statistics  of  production, 
consumption,  and  price  of  potash  salts,  nitrate  of  soda,  sulphate  of  ammonia, 
tankage  and  blood,  and  cotton-seed  meal ;  the  construction  of  a  modem  fertilizer 
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factory;  reviews  of  the  fertilizer  materials  iiiarlj:ets  in  the  United  States  and 
statistics  of  the  consumption  of  fertilizers  In  the  United  States  as  a  whole  and 
In  the  different  States ;  statistics  of  farm  expenditures  for  fertilizers ;  the  home 
mixing  of  fertilizers;  a  list  of  the  state  fertilizer  controls;  and  numerous  useful 
tables  giving  conversion  factors,  temperature  corrections  for  hydrometer  read- 
ings of  sulphuric  acid,  fertilizer  formulas,  etc. 

The  world's  consumption  of  fertHizers  {Rev,  8ci.  [Paris],  50  (1912),  /» 
No.  1,  j>p.  22,  2S). — ^Thls  Is  a  brief  note  on  statistics  published  by  Schneider 
elsewheie. 

The  figures  are  for  1908  and  indicate  the  production  in  that  year  of  10,000,000 
metric  tons  of  phosphatic  fertilizers,  the  greatest  consumers  of  which  were.  In 
the  order  named,  Belgium,  Germany,  Italy,  and  France ;  potash  fertilizes  corre- 
sponding to  600,000  tons  of  pure  potash,  the  order  of  consumption  of  which  by 
countries  was  Germany,  Belgium,  United  States,  France,  and  Austria;  and 
nitrogenous  fertilizers.  Including  both  sodium  nitrate  and  ammonium  sulphate, 
2,500,000  tons,  the  order  of  consumption  by  countries  being  Belgium,  Germany, 
England,  France,  and  Italy. 

Mineral  fertilizers  in  Spain  (Engrais,  27  (1912),  No,  2,  pp,  ^4^^).— It  is 
shown  tliat  the  use  of  mineral  fertilizers  is  Increasing  In  Spain,  especially  in 
Catalonia,  and  in  1909  amounted  to  292,436,874  kg.  (321,680  tons)  valued  at 
47,818,017  pesetas  ($9,228,877.28).  The  larger  proportion  of  the  fertilizers  used 
is  imported  from  England,  France,  Belgium,  and  Germany.  A  few  fertilizer 
factories  have  been  established,  of  which  three  in  Barcelona  are  of  some  im- 
portance. 

Artificial  fertilizer  trade  {Daily  Cons,  and  Trade  Rpia.  {U.  8.1,  15  (1912), 
No.  100,  pp.  869-^78). — This  is  a  brief  review  of  the  fertilizer  trade  in  Russia, 
Denmark,  Italy,  China,  Canada,  and  the  West  Indies. 

AaSICTTLTirBAL  BOTAlTr. 

A  text-book  of  botany. — ^H,  Ecology,  J.  M.  Coulter,  C.  R.  Babztes,  and  H.  O. 
CowLES  (New  York,  Cincinnati,  and  Chicago,  1911,  vol.  2,  pp.  J +^85-564 -f-o-^, 
figs.  535). — ^Thls  is  the  second  and  concluding  volume  of  the  text-book  of  botany 
from  the  Hull  Botanical  Laboratory  of  Chicago  University  (E.  S.  R.,  24,  p. 
626).  The  plan  outlined  in  the  first  volume  has  been  maintained,  the  work  being 
largely  developed  from  courses  In  undergraduate  study,  though  in  the  present 
volume  the  authors  have  included  many  recent  observations  and  some  new 
points  of  view. 

This  new  text-book  should  prove  especially  adapted  to  the  training  of  under- 
graduate students,  as  it  contains  the  essentials  for  a  foundation  for  work  in 
almost  any  field  of  botany.  The  authors  state  that  "it  is  not  Intended  for 
reading  and  recitation,"  but  it  will  doubtless  prove  suggestive  to  teachers  and 
will  aid  students  in  correlating  their  observations  with  each  other  and  with 
the  known  facts. 

Types  of  Britisli  vegetation,  edited  by  A.  G.  Tawslet  {Cambridge,  1911,  pp. 
XX+4t6,  pie.  36,  figs.  22). — ^This  book  is  the  result  of  the  work  of  the  com- 
mittee founded  in  1904  to  carry  on  a  survey  and  study  of  British  vegetation. 
An  effort  is  made  to  recognize  and  describe  the  different  types  of  plant  com- 
munity existing  in  the  natural  vegetation  of  the  British  Islands,  and  to  trace 
their  relations. to  climate  and  soil  and  to  one  another.  It  is  believed  that  the 
Htatements  made  about  the  relation  of  soils  to  the  different  types  of  vegetation, 
which  are  partly  based  on  analysis  and  partly  inferred,  are  essentially  accurate 
and  afford  a  sound  basis  of  classification. 
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The  practice  of  agricultural  bacteriology,  F.  L6hnib  (Landtoirtachaftlieh- 
iHikterioloffisches  Praktikum,  Berlin,  1911,  pp.  VII +156,  pla,  S,  flga.  4O).— This 
book  is  intended  to  give  a  basis  for  inyestlgations  and  demonstrations  in  agrl- 
tnral  bacteriology.  An  introduction  to  bacteriological  technique  is  given  cover- 
ing work  in  the  bacteriology  of  air,  water,  and  feeds;  of  milk,  butter,  and 
cheese;  of  various  fertilizing  materials;  and  of  soils.  The  appendix  contains 
a  key  to  common  species  of  bacteria  and  practical  suggestions  for  the  lab- 
oratory.   The  work  concludes  with  an  index. 

One  thousand  American  fungi,  C.  MgIlvaine  and  R.  K.  Macadam,  revised  by 
C.  F.  MiLLSPAUOH  {Indianapolis,  1912,  rev,  ed.,  pp,  XXIX+749,  pis,  71,  figs. 
174). — This  book  gives  descriptions  of  about  1,000  species  of  toadstools,  mush- 
rooms, and  other  fungi,  with  notes  on  their  distribution,  habitat,  poisonous  or 
edible  qualities,  etc.  Gliapters  are  also  given  on  toadstool  poisoning  and  its 
treatment,  recipes  for  cooking  and  preparing  mushrooms  for  the  table,  raising 
mushrooms,  etc. 

Seeds  and  plants  imported  during  the  period  from  April  1  to  June  30^ 
1911:  Inventory  No.  27  (U.  8.  Dept.  Agr.,  Bur.  Plant  Indus.  Bui.  242,  pp. 
99). — ^This  inventory  gives  the  usual  data  relating  to  seeds  and  plants  intro- 
duced by  the  Office  of  Foreign  Seed  and  Plant  Introduction  during  the  period 
indicated.  About  900  numbers  are  included,  much  of  the  material  having  been 
collected  by  F.  N.  Meyer  in  western  China. 

Deciduous  rootlets  of  desert  plants,  W.  A.  Gannon  (Science,  n.  ser.,  S5 
(1912),  No.  90S,  pp.  6S2,  633).— A  study  of  the  roots  of  many  perennials  and  a 
few  annuals  in  the  vicinity  of  Tucson,  Ariz.,  showed  that  they  have  two  sorts 
of  rootlets,  which  have  similar  functions  but  usually  an  unlike  fate. 

A  description  is  given  of  the  root  system  of  a  desert  shrub,  Franseria  del- 
toidea,  in  which,  it  is  stated,  the  superficial  roots  bear,  in  addition  to  the  usual 
type  of  rootlets,  numerous  adventitious  rootlets  in  groups  of  about  one-half 
dozen.  These  are  formed  during  the  molster  season  of  the  year  and  die  during 
the  succeeding  dry  period,  seldom,  if  ever,  persisting  to  form  permanent  roots. 
They  are  designated  by  the  author  as  deciduous  rootlets,  and  it  is  assumed  that 
they  are  T^rhaps  the  first  absorbing  organs  to  function  after  the  beginning  of 
the  rainy  season.  The  rapid  formation  of  these  rootlets  Increases  enormously 
the  absorbing  surface  of  the  plants  without  increasing  the  distance  of  water 
transport.  The  importance  of  this  in  the  physiology  of  the  plant  is  quite 
evident.  Nearly  all  perennials  examined  as  well  as  some  annuals  exhibited  a 
somewhat  similar  condition. 

Setting  of  fruit  and  seed  by  cultivated  plants,  E.  Zaohabias  (Ztschr,  Bot., 
S  (1911),  No.  12,  pp.  7S5-795). — ^The  author  discusses  some  of  the  factors  opera- 
tive in  the  setting  of  fruits  and  seeds  by  plants  under  cultivation  and  the  trans- 
missibility  of  characters  acquired  during  this  process.  Among  such  factors  the 
following  are  mentioned:  (1)  Stimulation  due  to  rubbing  of  stamens  by  insect 
Tisitors,  declared  to  be  necessary  to  the  production  of  pollen  in  some  plants ; 
(2)  the  stimulating  effect  of  pollen  from  a  different  plant  of  the  species,  car- 
ried by  insects  or  wind;  (3)  a  proper  balance  between  vegetative  and  repro- 
ductive activity;  and  (4)  the  relations  existing  between  graft  and  stock.  De- 
generation and  other  aspects  of  heredity  are  also  discussed. 

Low  temperatures  with  exclusion  of  air  and  viability  of  seeds,  Clemens 
(Naturw,  Ztschr.  Forst  u.  Landw.,  9  (1911),  No.  9,  pp.  402-409)  .—The  author 
investigated  seeds  of  the  fir,  pine,  cypress,  oak,  beech,  maple,  and  ash.  The 
seeds  were  divided  into  two  series,  of  which  one  was  kept  from  the  air  at  a 
temperature  of  from  2  to  3"*  C,  the  moisture  and  carbon  dioxid  being  removed 
as  formed.    Those  of  the  other  lot  were  kept  in  a  dry  room,  subject  to  varl- 
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ations  of  temperature  comparable  to  those  outside.  After  varying  periods  of 
time  portions  of  these  lots  were  tested  as  to  eomparative  power  of  g:ermination 
in  blotting  paper,  sand,  and  humus. 

The  treatment  so  far  as  tried  showed  favorable  results,  as  compared  with 
those  from  the  exposed  seeds,  In  preserving  the  viability  of  the  seeds  of  the  fir, 
oak,  beech,  and  maple.    The  other  seeds  gave  inconclusive  or  negative  results. 

The  results  of  the  germination  of  seed  subjected  to  the  action  of  various 
solutions,  P.  Lesage  (CompL  Rend,  Acad,  8ci.  [Paris],  154  C^^^^),  ^o,  IS,  pp. 
826-829), — ^A  brief  account  is  given  of  experiments  with  seed  of  the  common 
garden  cress  to  determine  the  effect  of  various  solutions  on  germination.  Seed 
were  placed  to  germinate  after  soaking  in  varying  strengths  of  alcohol  for 
periods  of  from  1  to  50  hours. 

The  results  show  that  in  very  concentrated  solutions  the  seed  retained  their 
vitality  to  a  considerable  extent,  while  in  more  dilute  ones  they  were  destroyed. 
In  still  greater  dilutions  of  alcohol  no  injury  was  noted. 

A  table  is  giv^i  showing  the  effect  of  treating  seed  in  from  0.5  to  12.5  per 
cent  solutions  of  absolute  alcohol,  the  exposure  varying  from  1  to  60  hours. 
The  strongest  solution,  even  when  employed  for  50  hours,  destroyed  only  3  out 
of  10  seed,  while  after  6  hours  in  the  0.5  per  cent  solution  none  germinated 
and  only  2  remained  alive  in  the  lot  that  was  treated  that  long.  For  the  1  per 
cent  solution  none  germinated  after  3  hours*  soaking,  nor  did  any  germinate 
after  2  hours*  treatment  in  the  2  per  cent  solution,  but  as  the  strength  of  the 
solution  was  increased  the  period  of  soaking  could  be  likewise  increased  without 
apparent  injury. 

The  author  discusses  at  length  the  curve  which  shows  the  relation  between 
the  strength  of  solution  and  the  length  of  exposure,  and  thinks  that  possibly 
some  data  can  be  secured  on  the  sterilization  of  seed  without  appreciably  in- 
juring their  vitality.  Other  experiments  are  briefly  noted  in  which  cress  and 
radish  seeds  were  subjected  to  solutions  of  common  salt  and  comparable  curves 
were  obtained. 

The  effects  of  caflein  upon  the  germination  and  growth  of  seeds,  F.  Ransom 
(Bi(hCh€m,  Jour.,  6  (1912),  No.  2,  pp,  151-161), — Caflein  in  aqueous  solutions, 
varying  in  strength  from  1  to  0.0001  per  cent,  was  applied  to  various  seeds  be- 
fore planting  in  order  to  test  its  effects  in  retarding  or  stimulating  germination 
and  growth. 

The  results  obtained  quite  uniformly  attest  the  injurious  effects  of  caffein. 
At  1  per  cent  concentration,  germination  was  entirely  prevented  in  some  in- 
stances, and  both  germination  and  growth  were  greatly  retarded  by  strengths 
as  low  as  0.01  per  cent.  The  only  exception,  that  in  case  of  nasturtium,  was 
Ascribed  to  the  density  of  the  seed  covering  which  was  supposed  to  limit  the 
access  of  caffein.  More  dilute  solutions  of  caffein  alone  or  in  association  with 
other  substances  had  no  perceptible  accelerating  effect.  The  investigations  are 
being  continued. 

Water  and  light  as  factors  in  vegetation,  T.  Pfeiffeb,  E.  Blanck,  and  M. 
FLtVoEL  {Landw.  Vers,  8tat„  76  {1912),  No,  S-6,  pp,  169-2S6,  figs.  4).— These 
investigators  carried  out  in  the  spring  of  1010  a  series  of  112  experiments  on  the 
effects  of  water  and  light  on  growth  products  of  oats,  the  more  significant  re- 
sults of  which  may  be  summed  up  as  follows : 

The  water  content  of  the  soil  bears  a  more  important  relation  to  the  formation 
of  crop  products  than  has  yet  received  adequate  recognition.  The  nitrogen  con* 
tent  of  the  crop  is  increased  with  the  addition  to  the  soil  of  this  nutritive  sub- 
stance The  establishment  of  maximum  values  for  the  profitable  utilization  of 
plant  food  is  considered  to  be  of  importance  as  regards  agricultural  products. 
Self-shading  through  luxuriant  growth  interferes  with  the  results  of  other 
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Tariant  factors,  preventing  their  full  expression  in  augmented  crops.  The 
point  where  this  interference  hegins  is  difficult  to  determine.  The  law  of 
minimum  is  a  straight  line  function  only  so  long  as  optimal  vegetative  factors 
operate.  Larger  water  utilization  affects  the  relative  solid  content  of  crops 
negatively.  About  364  gm.  of  water  was  used  per  gram  of  dry  substance  formed 
above  ground. 

Relation  of  the  daily  march  of  transpiration  to  variations  in  the  water 
content  of  foliage  leaves,  B.  B.  Liviwoston  and  W.  H.  Bbown  (Bot.  Qaz.,  53 
(1912),  Xo,  4,  pp.  S09-SS0), — ^Attention  was  called  in  a  previous  publication 
(E.  S.  R.,  18,  p.  328)  to  differences  existing  between  the  time  of  the  maximum 
evaporating  power  of  the  air  and  the  maximum  transpiration  in  certain  plants. 
From  a  study  of  the  relation  of  transpiration  to  variation  in  the  water  content 
of  leaves  the  authors  conclude  that  there  can  remain  little  question  that  green 
plants  when  subjected  to  relatively  great  diurnal  evaporation  intensity  fre- 
quently exhibit  a  marked  fall  in  foliar  moisture  content  by  day  and  a  corre- 
sponding rise  by  night 

The  experiments  reported  were  made  in  Arizona  and  the  authors  were  unable 
to  compare  the  conditions  with  those  of  more  humid  and  cooler  regions.  It  is 
stated  that,  so  far  as  evidence  is  at  hand,  it  is  probable  that  the  cause  of  this 
diurnal  minimum  in  foliar  moisture  rests  in  the  phenomenon  of  incipient  dry- 
ing, brought  about  wherever  the  ratio  of  water  loss  to  water  supply  In  the 
leaves  is  rendered  less  than  unity.  Although  the  experiments  would  seem  to 
Indicate  that  the  external  factor  which  controls  this  diurnal  fall  of  leaf  moisture 
is  evaporation  intensity,  the  true  controlling  condition,  the  authors  believe,  is 
more  probably  the  ratio  of  water  supply  to  water  losa  The  structure  of  the 
plant,  the  moisture  conditions  of  the  soil,  and  the  intensity  of  evaporation  and 
of  solar  Illumination  appear  to  make  up  the  controlling  environmental  complex. 

It  is  thought  probable  that  the  diurnal,  nonstomatal  retardation  of  the  escape 
of  water  vapor  from  green  leaves  in  sunlight  is  the  eifect  of  a  lower '  vapor 
tension  within  the  internal  atmosphere  of  the  leaves  and  over  their  surfaces. 
This  lower  vapor  tension  is  brought  about  by  the  increased  surface  tension  and 
decreased  evaporation  surface  which  accompanies  a  lowered  water  content  of 
the  internally  and  externally  exposed  cell  walls. 

The  authors  think  that  in  the  diurnal  minimum  in  the  water  content  of 
foliage  leaves  a  criterion  can  be  established  that  may  prove  of  importance  to 
scientific  agriculture,  in  arid  regions  at  least  By  this  it  may  be  possible  to 
determine  indirectly  and  somewhat  simply  the  status  of  the  water  relations  of 
the  plant  and  to  foresee  the  need  of  increased  soil  moisture  long  before  the 
cessation  of  growth  or  actual  wilting  becomes  manifest 

Stimulation  movements  of  plants,  E.  O.  Pbingsheim  (Die  Reiehetcegunffcn 
d&r  Pflanzen.  Berlin,  1912,  pp.  VIII +S26,  figs.  Pfi).— This  book  is  intended  as  an 
introduction  to  the  study  of  the  physiology  of  stimulation  in  plants,  being  some- 
what more  full  than  the  treatment  usually  given  in  text-books  but  not  so  de- 
tailed and  specialized  as  that  found  in  more  technical  treatises.  Free  move- 
ment, protoplasmic  streaming  movements,  growth  and  turgor  movements,  and 
the  various  tropisms  receive  separate  and  proportional  discussion.  The  work 
concludes  with  a  somewhat  full  bibliography  and  an  index. 

Nitrogen  assimilation  under  sterile  conditions  of  plants  from  nitrates, 
ammonium  salts,  and  asparagin,  G.  G.  Petbov  {Izv.  Moskov.  SeUk.  Khoz.  Inst. 
(Ann.  Inst.  Afffon.  Moaoou),  17  (1911),  No.  4,  pp.  Ul-178,  figs.  5).— ^The  in- 
vestigator cultivated  maize  plants  on  nets  su^)ended  in  sterile  tubes  in  a  stream 
of  carbon  dioxid  over  nutritive  solutions  of  (1)  calcium  nitrate,  (2)  ammonium 
sulphate,  and  (3)  asparagin.  Both  stalks  and  roots  were  analyzed,  and  deter- 
minations were  made  of  the  total  nitrogen  content,  also  of  that  found  as 
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albumin,  asparagin,  and  ammonia.  On  the  basis  of  the  findings  from  these 
oxperlments,  in  connection  with  the  data  of  related  literature,  he  reaches  the 
following  conclusions : 

In  the  plant  tissues  the  nitrates  are  reduced  to  ammonia  during  the  oxida- 
tion of  carbohydrates.  The  ammonia  so  produced  taken  on  the  forms  of 
various  amid  compounds,  in  some  parts,  of  asparagin ;  while  that  absorbed  from 
outside  passes  over  in  large  part  into  asparagin.  Asparagin  is  absorbed  by  the 
plant  and  appears  as  a  good  source  of  nitrogen  in  this  series  of  experiments. 

The  assimilation  of  nitrates  in  plant  cells,  O.  Loew  {Chem.  Ztg.,  36  (1912) ^ 
No.  7,  pp.  57,  58), — Considering  the  questions  of  (1)  what  is  the  first  transfor- 
mation product  of  the  nitrates  in  the  manufacture  of  protein  and  (2)  what 
factors  are  operative  in  the  reduction  of  such  nitrates,  the  author  takes  the 
negative  view  as  to  the  formation  of  hydroxylamin  and  the  necessity  for  light 
as  a  source  of  energy  for  the  reduction  process.  The  results  of  several  investi- 
gations are  presented  with  his  vlews^  in  brief  as  follows : 

Previous  experiments  conducted,  supervised,  or  cited  by  the  author  are 
claimed  to  show  that  (1)  contact  with  platinum  sponge  is  sufficient  in  the 
absence  of  light  to  reduce  magnesium  nitrate  with  glucose  in  an  over-saturated 
solution  of  ix)tas8lum  hydrate  or  to  reduce  potassium  nitrate  In  solution  with 
dextrose;  (2)  here  Is  a  process  analogous  or  similar  to  one  that  goes  on  in  the 
living  cell;  (3)  absence  of  light  did  not  prevent,  nor  did  access  of  light  acceler- 
ate, the  reduction  of  sodium  nitrate  in  the  development  of  PeniciUium  glaucum 
cultures  in  a  nutrient  medium  with  glycerin;  (4)  in  various  roots  kept  growing 
in  a  cool  and  totally  dark  chamber  the  nitrates  were  steadily  decreased  in  quan- 
tity with  corresponding  increase  of  protein;  and  (5)  in  case  of  young  etiolated 
barley  plants  Itept  7  days  in  a  nutrient  solution  containing  0.2  per  cent  of 
sodium  nitrate^  and  then  for  an  equal  time  in  cane  sugar  solution,  maintained 
at  10  per  cent  strength  and  at  from  10  to  20''  G.  and  half  saturated  with  cal- 
cium sulphate,  every  trace  of  the  nitrate  disappeared  from  the  plants  in  com- 
plete darkness  with  Increase  of  protein,  while  the  control  plants  showed  strong 
nitrate  reaction.  It  is  held  that  (6)  the  light  energy  which  breaks  up  nitric 
compounds,  for  example,  nitric  acid  with  evolution  of  nitric  peroxid,  has  its 
parallel  and  equivalent  in  energy  developed  by  the  so-called  Intramolecular 
(anaerobic)  respiration;  (7)  if  hydroxylamin  were  formed  from  nitrates 
through  reduction,  its  toxic  Infiuence  upon  cells,  even  in  highly  dilute  solutions, 
would  reveal  its  presence,  the  same  being  true  also  of  some  other  suggested 
products;  (8)  the  proteins  of  living  ceUs  are  so  labile  that  the  least  disturbance 
originates  a  series  of  changes  which  extend  throughout  the  protoplasm;  (9) 
the  kinetic  energy  of  the  living  protoplasm,  lowering  to  more  stable  groupings, 
is  sufficient  for  the  more  difficult  work  of  reducing  sulphates;  and  (10)  most 
roots  are  obliged  to  utilize  their  nitrates  in  the  absence  of  light  and  they  afe 
probably  not  carried  to  the  leaves  for  reduction  before  utilization. 

The  physiological  function  of  magnesia  in  green  plants,  L.  Bebnabdini 
and  G.  Mobelli  (Rend.  8oc.  Chink  ItaL,  $.  ser.,  S  (1912),  No.  IS,  pp.  S49-353; 
Atti  R.  Accad.  Lincei,  Rend.  CI.  8ci.  Fis.,  Mat.  e  Nat.,  5.  ser.,  21  (1912),  I,  No.  5, 
pp.  357-^62). — In  continuation  of  work  previously  noted  (B.  S.  R.,  21,  p.  30; 
22,  p.  433),  the  authors  here  report  their  conclusion  that  magnesium  probably 
plays  an  important  rCle  in  plant  development  by  its  combining  with  phosphoric 
acid  in  the  formation  of  both  storage  and  utilization  materials.  This  is  said  to 
be  evidenced  by  the  behavior  of  the  chlorophyll  in  relation  to  changes  in  the 
magnesium  phosphate  and  the  germination  of  seeds  in  the  presence  of  light 

Injurious  effects  of  illuminating  g^s  upon  greenhouse  plants,  E.  M.  Wilcox 
(Ann.  Rpt.  Nel>r.  State  Hort.  8oc.,  42  {1911),  pp.  278^85,  figs.  11).^A  descrip- 
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tion  Is  given  of  the  injury  to  plants  in  greenhouses  at  Omaha,  Nebr.,  which  Is 
attributed  to  the  effect  of  gas  from  a  break  in  a  gas  main  across  the  street 
from  the  greenhousea  Carnations  were  particularly  attacked,  and  some  peculiar 
manifestations  are  described. 

In  the  variety  Scarlet  Glow  3  weeks  after  the  original  injury  the  styles  were 
found  projected  from  the  tips  of  the  buds,  which  did  not  show  any  tendency  to 
open.  In  other  varieties  the  buds  that  had  commenced  to  open  remained  closed 
and  the  calyx  dried  over  the  apparently  dead  corolla  within.  Flowers  that  were 
open  at  the  time  were  killed  outright 

Defoliation  did  not  occur  on  carnations,  although  on  many  other  plants  this 
was  the  most  characteristic  symptom  noted.  Roses,  coleus,  and  geraniums  were 
more  or  less  defoliated  and  the  terminal  shoots  often  destroyed.  Considerable 
injury  was  noted  on  different  varieties  of  lily  as  well  as  other  plants.  It  is 
stated  that  carnation  rust  was  much  more  abundant  on  plants  subject  to  the 
injury  than  on  others,  and  it  is  thought  that  the  effect  of  the  gas  rendered  them 
less  resistant  than  normally  to  the  attack  of  parasitic  fungi. 

The  tarring  of  roads  and  its  effect  on  the  neighboring  vegetation,  C.  L. 
Gatin  {Ann.  8ci.  Nat  Bot.,  9.  ser.,  15  (1912),  No.  M,  pp.  165-252,  pi.  1,  flg8. 
12). — ^As  secretary  of  the  commission  appointed  to  investigate  this  subject,  the 
author  reports  at  length  upon  their  investigations,  experiments,  and  conclu< 
sions.  A  study  was  made  of  the  different  substances  used  for  the  surface  treat- 
ment of  roads,  most  of  them  having  coal  tar  as  a  basis.  The  literature  of  the 
subject  is  reviewed,  and  the  results  of  extended  series  of  observations  and  ex- 
periments are  given.  Some  of  the  features  of  the  investigation  have  already 
been  noted  (E.  S.  R.,  25,  p.  128;  26,  p.  432). 

All  the  results  tend  to  show  that  many  trees,  shrubs,  garden  plants,  and 
flowers  suffer  injury  from  the  fumes  given  off  by  the  tar  and  also  from  the 
dust  arising  from  the  treated  roads.  The  injury  seems  to  be  proportional  to 
the  distance  from  the  road,  the  amount  of  travel,  percentage  of  phenol  in  the 
compound,  and  the  insolation  of  the  plants.  The  effect  on  the  plants  is  shown 
in  the  fading  of  the  leaves,  which  are  spotted  and  blackened.  The  cells  are 
plasmolyzed,  the  chlorophyll  disappears,  and  in  its  place  are  found  drops  of 
oil  and  tannin.  The  whole  plant  l>ecomes  stunted,  the  development  of  fibro- 
vascular  tissues  is  reduced,  and  the  formation  of  reserve  starch  checked. 
Marked  differences  in  resistance  to  injury  on  the  part  of  some  plants  is  noted, 
those  with  thick  epidermal  cells  being  less  injured  than  others. 

Chemical  protection  of  plants  against  freezing,  I,  N.  A.  Maksimov  (Ber. 
Dewt,  Bot.  Oesell.,  SO  (1912),  No.  2,  pp.  52-65).— From  a  series  of  experiments 
instituted  by  the  author  and  not  yet  complete,  preliminary  conclusions  are 
drawn  in  substance  as  follows: 

The  introduction  of  organic  substances  of  nutrient  character  (carbohydrates, 
alcohols,  acetone)  Into  the  plant  cell  may  markedly  heighten  its  resistance  to 
coldt  even  in  case  of  tropical  plants.  This  protective  effect  is  not  in  direct 
proportion  to  the  osmotic  pressure  and  the  lowering  of  the  freezing  point;  it 
is  considerably  more  rapid  than  the  latter  change.  Different  substances  protect 
in  different  degrees.  The  sugars  stand  highest;  then  come  gl^rcerin,  the  alco- 
hols, and  acetone;  mannite  stands  very  low  in  this  scale.  The  removal  of  the 
IHX>tective  contents  restores  the  original  degree  of  resistance. 

A  new  method  of  cultivating  some  of  the  higher  plants  in  sterile  media, 
R.  Combes  (Compt.  Rend.  Acad.  Sci.  [Paris],  154  U912),  No.  U,  pp.  891-89S, 
figs.  2). — ^The  author  illustrates  and  describes  a  form  of  apparatus  devised  for 
growing  plants,  in  which  the  roots  are  kept  in  a  sterile  medium  throughout  the 
entire  period  of  the  experiment  while  the  aerial  organs  remain  free  in  the  air. 
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FIELD  CBOFS. 

[Field  crops  work  at  the  Canadian  experiment  stations  and  farms  in  19 10 J , 
W.  Saunders,  J.  H.  Grisdals,  W.  T.  Macoun,  O.  E.  SAUin>EBs,  F.  T.  Shutt, 
H.  T.  Gttssow,  J.  A.  Glabk,  R.  Robebtson,  J.  Musbat,  A.  Mackay,  W.  A.  Munbo, 
W.  H.  Faibfield,  G.  H.  Huttow,  T.  A.  Shabpe  (Canada  Expi,  Farms  RpU,  1911, 
pp,  7-9,  21-24,  S3,  S4,  S7-60,  84-100,  122-128,  ISl,  132,  1^3-159,  165-168.  177-181i, 
262-^67,  272-^4,  295-306,  317-333,  352-380,  397-41S,  4S5-440,  443-474,  430-502, 
505,  506,  511-519,  pis,  5,  figs.  2).— Tills  continues  work  already  noted  (E.  8.  R., 
24,  p.  432). 

The  various  farms  conducted  variety  tests  of  com,  oats,  2-  and  6-rowed  bar- 
ley, spring,  winter,  and  durum  wheat,  emmer,  spelt,  flax,  spring  and  winter 
rye,  millet,  peas^  grasses,  clovers,  mangels,  turnips,  carrots,  sugar  beets,  pota- 
toes, field  peas,  and  field  beans.  Mixed  sowings  of  peas  and  various  small 
grains  were  also  tested.  Tables  state  the  yields  obtained  in  these  tests  and  the 
more  important  cultural  and  varietal  data  obtained  from  some  of  them. 

Dates  of  sowing  and  ripening  in  Alberta  of  varieties  of  spring  wheat,  oats, 
2-  and  Crowed  barley,  peas,  carrots,  turnips,  sugar  beets,  mangels,  potatoes, 
and  com  are  reported  in  tables,  together  with  yields  and  other  data  on  the 
crops  obtained. 

Tables  state  some  of  the  results  of  tests  of  1,547  samples  of  wheat,  barley, 
oats,  rye,  peas,  beans,  flax,  grass,  maple,  and  ash  seeds  from  different  Provinces. 
They  were  tested  to  determine  the  climatic  conditions  favorable  to  the  produc- 
tion of  seed  of  high  vitality,  and  to  test  the  influence  of  the  character  of  the 
season  on  vitality.  Tests  of  the  decrease  of  vitality  of  grains  through  age 
indicated  that  the  loss  is  retarded  by  low  temperature.  Winter  wheat  retained 
a  high  germinating  power  longer  than  spring  varieties,  but  after  the  sixth 
year  the  specimens  in  both  warm  and  cold  storage  had  almost  entirely  lost 
their  germinating  power.  The  decrease  was  striking  in  the  fourth  year,  and 
still  more  marked  in  the  fifth  year.  Oat  varieties  showed  fairly  good  vitality 
for  6  years,  but  were  quite  low  in  the  sixth  and  seventh  years. 

The  results  of  rotation  and  fertilizer  tests  are  tabulated  as  In  previous  years. 
The  corn,  oats,  clover  hay  rotation  again  gave  the  highest  profit,  |9.84  per  acra 

Potato  spraying  and  change  of  seed  experiments  gave  results  in  harmony  with 
those  of  previous  yeara  Seed  of  11  varieties  grown  at  Indian  Head  produced 
yields  averaging  368  bu.  30  lbs.  per  acre,  as  compared  with  96  bu.  and  42  Ib& 
secured  from  Ottawa-grown  seed  of  the  same  11  varieties. 

In  the  sixth  year's  work  on  the  effect  of  soil  moisture  on  the  composition  of 
grain  it  appeared  that  irrigated  barley  had  a  low  protein  content  as  compared 
with  that  from  dry  farming  plat&  Wheat  was  probably  less  affected  in  this 
particular. 

Analyses  of  tumips,  mangels,  and  sugar  beets  are  reported.  Eleven  years* 
analyses  of  2  varieties  of  mangels  indicate  that  their  composition  is  largely  con- 
trolled by  heredity,  as  the  relative  position  of  the  2  varieties  always  remained 
unchanged.  Among  11  varieties  of  tumips  tested  at  the  Prince  Edward  Island 
station,  55  per  qpnt  of  the  roots  of  Magnum  Bonum  were  affected  by  club  root 
as  compared  with  from  73.5  to  100  per  cent  in  case  of  the  other  varieties. 

At  the  Nova  Scotia  farm,  the  addition  of  300  lbs.  of  artificial  fertilizers  per 
acre  to  manure  applied  to  each  of  a  number  of  turnip  varieties  gave  financial 
returns  ranging  from  losses  of  $4.56  to  a  gain  of  $1.S4  per  acre  as  compared 
with  returns  obtained  from  the  plats  which  received  only  the  manure.  Similar 
tests  with  mangels  showed  gains  ranging  from  44  cts.  to  $6.60  per  acre. 

Wheat  grown  at  the  Brandon  favm  from  smutty  seed  treated  with  either 
formalin  or  bluestone  by  sprinkling  or  dipping  was  entirely  free  from  smut. 
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while  the  untreated  seed  produced  a  crop  with  19  per  cent  of  the  heads  smutted. 
Home-grown  seed  of  1  variety  of  mangels  produced  over  li  times  as  great  a 
crop  as  did  commercial  seed  of  the  same  variety,  but  there  was  little  difference 
in  case  of  another  mangel  variety  and  2  turnip  varieties. 

At  the  Indian  Head  farm  an  unpacked  acre  produced  1  bu.  82  IbSb  more  peas 
than  did  soil  packed  once  with  subsurface  packer.  The  oat  yield  was  appar- 
ently raised  from  81  bu.  21  lbs.  to  88  bu.  17  lb&  by  packing  once,  and  the  barley 
yield  from  64  bu.  28  lbs.  to  69  bu.  28  lbs.  Barley  on  soil  packed  twice  yielded 
over  a  bushel  less  than  on  soil  packed  only  once.  The  first  year's  results  of  a 
series  of  rotation  tests  on  summer  fallowed  land  are  reported. 

On  the  nonirrigated  farm  at  Lethbridge,  land  harrowed  April  9  yielded  18  bu. 
48  lbs.  of  winter  wheat  per  acre  as  compared  with  16  bu.  15  lbs.  on  that  not 
harrowed.  Wheat  sown  September  1  and  15  produced  heavier  yields  than  that 
sown  on  other  dates  ranging  from  July  15  to  December  1.  Sowing  at  the  rate 
of  75  IbSb  per  acre  resulted  in  a  higher  3-year-average  yield  than  did  any  of 
the  7  other  rates  tested  ranging  from  15  to  120  lbs.  In  case  of  spring  wheat  105 
lbs.  gave  the  highest  3-year-average  yield.  From  60  to  105  lbs.  of  oats  and 
from  75  to  105  Iba  of  barley  appeared  to  be  the  best  rates  of  sowing.  Higher 
potato  yields  followed  planting  in  rows  2i  or  3  ft  apart  than  3i  or  4  ft.  apart, 
and  2  ft  apart  in  the  row  Invariably  excelled  1  ft  apart 

On  the  irrigated  farm  at  Lethbridge,  in  rate  of  seeding  tests,  the  highest  3- 
year-average  yields  followed  sowings  of  from  75  to  105  lbs.  of  spring  wheat, 
from  90  to  105  lb&  of  oats,  and  from  45  to  60  lbs.  of  barley.  Alfalfa  seeded  at 
the  rate  of  10  lbs.  per  acre  produced  about  the  same  yield  as  when  sown  at 
higher  rates  up  to  30  lbs.  per  acre.  Spring  and  fall  irrigated  winter  wheat 
yielded  18  bu.  5  lbs.  and  21  bu.  40  lbs-  per  acre,  respectively.  A  mixture  of 
alfalfa,  timothy,  and  rye  grass  produced  a  little  higher  2-year-average  yield 
than  a  mixture  of  alfalfCi  and'rye  grass,  and  about  0.8  ton  per  acre  more  than 
a  mixture  of  alfalfa  and  timothy.  Soil-Inoculated  clover  produced  more  than 
twice  as  much  as  that  not  inoculated  and  over  li  times  as  much  as  that  Inocu- 
lated with  a  laboratory  culture. 

At  the  Lacombe  farm,  in  1910,  the  highest  yield  obtained  in  rate  of  sowing 
tests  followed  sowings  of  2  bu.  of  winter  wheat,  2f  bu.  of  spring  wheat,  2i  bu. 
of  oats  and  from  2^  to  3  bu.  of  barley.  The  results  of  date  of  sowing  tests  are 
also  reported,  and  a  table  states  the  yields  secured  in  a  rather  inconclusive  test 
of  acid  phosphate,  muriate  of  potash,  and  nitrate  of  soda  in  various  mixtures  for 
spring  wheat.  The  use  of  a  surface  soil  packer  apparently  increased  the  barley 
yields  by  about  5  bu.  per  acre.  Among  8  varieties  or  strains  of  alfalfa,  spring 
sown  in  1909,  Medicago  falcata  and  Grimm  from  Excelsior,  Minn.,  showed  in 
1910  that  about  100  and  95  per  cent  of  their  plants,  respectively,  had  survived 
the  winter  as  compared  with  from  20  to  92  per  cent  among  the  others  tested. 
Alfalfa  inoculated  with  soil  and  with  a  commercial  culture  yielded  9,216  and 
7,552  lbs.  of  green  material  per  acre,  respectively. 

LField  crops  at  the  Florida  Station],  J.  M.  Scott  (Florida  Bta.  Rpt.  1911, 
pp.  XX-XXVI,  figs.  2), — In  a  test  of  8  varieties  of  cowpeas,  each  of  which  was 
sown  broadcast  and  also  planted  in  rows  and  cultivated,  BraJ[)ham,  Peerless, 
and  Iron  produced  the  highest  yields.  Brabham  and  Iron  were  the  only  vari- 
eties found  to  be  resistant  to  root-knot  Broadcast  sowings  gave  greater  yields 
in  the  case  of  3  varieties,  but  averaged  much  lower  when  all  varieties  were  con- 
fddered.  Broadcasting  required  50  per  cent  more  seed  but  gave  a  better  quality 
of  hay  for  horses  and  mules  because  it  was  mixed  with  crab  grass. 

Among  80  soy  bean  varieties  tested  Mammoth,  Black,  Neilson,  Yellow,  Canton^ 
and  Edwards  are  noted  as  worthy  of  further  trial.    The  Yokohama  bean 
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ripened  its  seed  much  earlier  than  the  velvet  or  Lyon  bean  and  is  recommended 
as  a  cover  crop  in  citrus  groves  because  it  does  not  produce  so  rank  a  growth. 

Japanese  cane  cultivated  2,  4,  and  6  in.  deep  yielded  16.6,  16.5,  and  18  tons 
of  green  material  per  acre,  respectively,  as  compared  with  17  tons  on  a  plat 
cultivated  6  in.  deep  at  first  and  2  in.  deep  afterwards.  In  a  test  of  8  applica- 
tions of  fertilizers  (E.  S.  R.,  24,  p.  733),  in  1909  much  the  highest  calculated 
yield  of  sirup  followed  an  application  of  112  lbs.  dried  blood,  84  lbs.  sulphate  of 
potash,  and  224  lbs.  of  acid  phosphate.  This  plat  also  produced  one  of  the  high- 
est yields  In  1910. 

Hand-selected  Lyon  bean  seed  yielded  11.9  bu.  per  acre  as  compared  with 
10.96  bu.  in  case  of  seed  taken  as  it  came  from  the  huller.  The  kudzu  vine 
yielded  about  2i  tons  of  cured  hay  per  acre  at  2  cuttings,  but  as  the  vines  made 
almost  no  growth  after  the  second  cutting,  the  author  believes  that  2  cuttings 
per  season  is  more  than  the  plant  will  stand.  This  vine  has  not  given  promising 
results  thus  far. 

The  fourth  consecutive  crop  of  velvet  beans  yielded  13.9  bu.  of  shelled  beans 
per  acre  as  compared  with  21.76  bu.  on  an  adjoining  plat  which  had  not  previ- 
ously grown  velvet  beans.  White  velvet  beans  yielded  15.23  bu.  of  shelled  beans 
per  acre.  Hand-selected  seed  yielded  11.98  bu.  as  compared  with  16.1  bu.  in 
case  of  seed  taken  as  it  came  from  the  huller. 

In  a  test  of  9  varieties  of  corn,  the  Station,  Evans,  Poorland,  and  Rawls 
varieties  gave  the  highest  yields  in  1010.  Winter  frost  Injured  the  guinea  grass 
tested.  Guinea  grass  fertilized  with  nitrate  of  soda,  muriate  of  potash,  and  acid 
phosphate  yielded  3,370  lbs.  of  cured  hay  per  acre,  whereas  a  plat  In  which 
dried  blood  was  substituted  yielded  but  2,341  lbs.    Para  grass  yielded  2,400  lbs. 

Report  on  the  agricultural  stations  in  the  Central  Provinces  and  Berar 
for  the  year  1010-11  (Rpt,  Agr,  Stas.  Cent  Prov,  [India],  1910-11,  pp.  115, 
pis.  2). — ^This  Is  a  report  of  work  at  the  experimental  farms  at  Powarkhera, 
Nagpur,  Akola,  Raipur,  Telinkheri,  Nawagaon,  Ramtek,  Bhandara,  Chanda, 
and  Chhattlsgarh,  with  results  largely  In  harmony  with  those  already  noted 
(B.  S.  R.,  28,  p.  232). 

At  the  Powarkhera  farm  the  use  of  20  lbs.  of  nitrogen  applied  In  calcium 
cyanamid  or  calcium  nitrate  was  followed  in  each  case  by  a  much  higher  wheat 
yield  than  the  same  amount  of  nitrogen  applied  in  saltpeter,  ammonium  sul- 
phate, a  mixture  of  the  two,  oil  cake,  or  farmyard  manure;  by  sorghum  yields 
of  778  and  840  lbs.  of  grain  per  acre  as  compared  with  570  lbs.  on  the  check 
plat;  and  by  yields  of  seed  cotton  of  221,  204,  and  144  lbs.  per  acre,  respectively. 
A  somewhat  higher  hay  yield  followed  the  application  of  a  mixture  of  41}  ]b& 
of  superphosphate  and  25  lbs.  of  ammonium  sulphate,  than  the  same  mixture  in 
addition  to  10  lbs.  of  sulphate  of  potash,  or  various  other  mixtures. 

In  a  variety  test  of  peanuts,  Chinese  No.  2  and  Egyptian  produced  the  highest 
yields,  and  the  latter  Is  reported  as  entirely  free  from  the  "Ticca  disease," 
which  slightly  affected  3  varieties.  Other  work  at  this  farm  included  work 
with  various  implements,  oats,  wheat,  gram  (Cicer  arietinum),  rye,  sugar  cane, 
soy  beans,  velvet  beans,  flax,  sesame,  pigeon  peas,  Jalalia,  and  other  crops. 

At  the  Akola  farm  applications  of  night  soil  after  the  Meagher  system  applied 
every  third  year,  bone  dust  and  8alti)eter,  or  1-year-old  poudrette,  in  amounts 
supplying  20  lbs.  of  nitrogen  per  acre,  were  followed  by  5-year  average  rice 
yields  decreasing  In  the  order  named.  Other  applications  tested  were  castor 
cake,  dried  leaves  of  trees,  calcium  cyanamid,  cattle  dung,  and  640  maunds 
(about  26.28  tons)  of  tank  silt  per  acre.  Equal  applications  of  the  same  mate- 
rials were  used  in  other  tests  with  rice,  with  rather  similar  results.  Planting 
single  seedlings  in  holes  6  in.  apart  produced  much  higher  yields  than  when 
bunches  were  planted. 
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At  the  Ralpur  farm  the  application  of  20  lbs.  of  nitrogen  in  night  soil  after 
the  Meagher  system  was  followed  by  greater  yields  of  rice  and  higher  profits 
than  followed  applications  of  1-year-old  poudrette,  castor  cake,  dried  leaves, 
cattle  dnng,  or  a  mixture  of  bone  dust  and  saltpeter.  Financial  losses  followed 
the  use  of  calcium  cyanamid,  bone  dust,  and  a  mixture  of  bone  dust  and  sulphate 
of  ammonia  in  this  experiment.  The  application  of  30  lbs.  of  nitrogen  to  irri- 
gated wheat  resulted  in  financial  losses  in  each  case  except  when  a  night  soil 
was  used,  although  the  use  of  castor  cake  and  of  4  applications  of  calcium 
nitrate  to  irrigated  wheat  was  followed  by  substantial  increases  in  yield. 

Applications  of  20  lbs.  of  nitrogen  per  acre  in  night  soil,  bone  dust,  a  mixture 
of  bone  dust  and  saltpeter,  and  1-year-old  poudrette  were  followed  by  greater 
5-year  average  yields  of  transplanted  rice  under  irrigation  than  when  dung, 
castor  cake,  dried  leaves,  calcium  cyanamid,  or  a  mixture  of  bone  dust  and  sul- 
phate of  ammonia  were  used.  Two  other  tests  of  the  same  fertilizers  on  trans- 
planted rice  under  irrigation  gave  somewhat  similar  results.  In  case  of  plant- 
ings of  1,  2,  or  8  seedlings  or  bunches  of  rice  seedlings  in  holes  G  in.  apart  both 
the  yield  and  the  profit  decreased  as  the  number  of  seedlings  per  hole  was  in- 
creased. 

[Fertilizer  and  variety  tests],  E.  Thompstone  (Dept.  Agr,  Burma,  Rpt, 
Mandalay  Agr.  Sta,,  1910-11,  pp,  S8), — In  a  test  of  bone  meal,  nitrate  of  soda, 
saltpeter,  cotton  cake,  and  farmyard  manure  in  various  amounts  and  mixtures 
as  fertilizers  for  rice,  the  3  highest  grain  yields  were  produced  by  the  plats  to 
which  farmyard  manure  was  applied.  In  2  different  localities  higher  grain 
yields  were  produced  when  the  paddy  straw  was  plowed  under  than  when  it 
was  burned,  but  still  higher  yields  were  secured  when  12,000  Iba  of  cattle 
manure  per  acre  was  applied.  An  application  of  6,000  lbs.  of  cattle  manure 
per  acre  was  followed  by  much  greater  grain  and  straw  yields  than  when 
hemp,  Jute,  or  dhaincha  were  plowed  under  as  green  manures. 

A  greater  yield  was  obtained  after  dhaincha  than  after  San  hemp  or  indigo 
used  as  green  manure& 

The  results  of  tests  of  16  sorghum  varieties,  13  peanut  varieties,  6  soy  bean 
varieties,  4  cotton  varieties,  and  of  a  number  of  miscellaneous  crops  are  re- 
ported. 

[Crops  and  green  fodder  in  winter],  G.  Masks  {Agr.  (Hz,  N.  8.  Wales,  29 
(1912),  No.  2,  pp.  U&-155,  pl8.  2,  figs.  3).— This  article  reports  the  results  of 
variety  tests  of  wheat,  oats,  rye,  and  barley  on  5  farms.  The  use  of  li  cwt.  of 
superphosphate  per  acre  apparently  doubled  the  yield  of  oats  and  almost  doubled 
the  yield  of  a  mixture  of  wheat  and  vetch. 

Cooperative  experiments  of  the  department  of  agronomy,  M.  F.  Milleb 
and  C.  B.  Hutgbibon  (Missouri  8ta.  Circ.  5^,  pp.  151-162,  fig.  i).— This  cir- 
cular gix'es  directions  for  the  use  of  farmers  who  cooperate  with  the  station 
in  fertilizer  and  inoculation  tests  of  alfalfa,  variety  tests  of  corn,  oats,  wheat, 
and  barley,  tests  of  grass  and  clover  mixtures  for  the  Ozark  upland,  fertilizers 
for  potatoes,  and  the  adaptation  of  crimson  clover  and  vetch  to  Missouri  condi- 
tions are  also  discussed. 

Emergency  crops  for  overflowed  lands  in  the  Mississippi  Valley,  B.  Knapp 
(U.  S.  Dept.  Agr.,  Bur.  Plant  Indus.  Doc.  756,  pp.  8).— A  brief  review  of  agricul- 
tural problems  growing  out  of  the  flood  of  1912  is  followed  by  suggestions  for 
producing  field  and  garden  crops  under  the  unusual  conditions  following  the 
flood. 

Top  dressing  grass  lands.— The  sowing  of  red  clover,  A.  E.  Obantham 
(Delaware  8ia.  Bui.  95,  pp.  7). — Suggestions  are  given  on  the  spring  sowing  of 
clover  seed  And  the  top  dressing  of  grass  land. 
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In  tests  at  the  station,  poor  land  seeded  to  a  mixture  of  red  clover,  alsike 
clover,  and  timothy  in  September  was  top  dressed  during  each  of  the  two 
succeeding  years  with  nitrate  of  soda,  acid  phosphate,  and  muriate  of  potash, 
singly  or  in  various  combinations  and  amounts.  Nitrate  of  soda  gave  the 
largest  returns  when  used  singly  or  in  combination,  and  no  application  without 
nitrogen  paid  for  the  fertilizers  used. 

Separation  of  Swiss  cereals  into  different  types,  G.  Martinet  (Ann,  Affr. 
Suisse,  12  {1911),  No.  4,  pp,  223-258,  figs.  5).— The  author  states  that  Swiss 
cereals  are  mixtures  of  types  because  of  variation,  mutation,  and  hybridiza- 
tion. He  states  in  detail  the  observations  made  and  the  data  gathered  in 
separating  types  of  oats*  barley,  and  wheat  during  the  period  1906-1910. 

[Small  grain  varieties  recommended]  (Agr,  Gaz.  N.  8.  Wales,  23  (1912)^ 
No.  2,  pp.  ISy-lJfO). — ^These  pages  present  lists  of  the  varieties  of  wheat,  oats, 
barley,  and  rye  recommended  by  the  department  of  agriculture  of  New  South 
Walea  The  recommendations  were  made  by  experimentalists  and  managers 
of  the  farms  of  the  department  in  conference  with  others. 

Alfalfa  seed  production,  J.  M.  Westgate,  R.  McKee,  and  M.  W.  Evans 
(U.  8.  Dept.  Agr.,  Farmers'  Bui.  495,  pp.  S&,  figs.  1 4). —This  publication  is 
intended  to  set  forth  the  best  known  methods  for  the  successful  production  of 
alfalfa  seed.  The  topics  discussed  include  the  soil,  climatic,  and  other  condi- 
tions affecting  alfalfa  seed  production,  methods  of  managing  fields,  harvesting 
the  seed,  utilizing  the  straw,  cultivating  in  rows  for  seed,  weeds,  seed  adultera- 
tion, and  the  commercial  aspects  of  seed  production,  together  with  notes  by 
F.  M.  Webster  on  the  insect  enemies  of  alfalfa  seed. 

The  authors  have  found  that  the  most  successful  crops  of  alfalfa  seed  are 
produced  when  a  relative  shortage  of  soil  moisture  accompanies  comparatively 
high  temperatures  while  the  seed  is  maturing.  The  soil  moisture  must  be  suffi- 
cient to  permit  the  setting  of  seed  but  not  great  enough  to  start  new  vegetative 
growth  for  the  succeeding  crop.  This  narrow  margin  is  the  principal  cause  of 
the  great  uncertainty  in  the  alfalfa  seed  crop. 

Seed  1,  5,  and  10  years  old  gave  germination  tests  of  93,  68,  and  44  per  cent, 
respectively.  The  following  table  summarizes  the  results  of  5-day  tests  of  seed 
about  3  months  old  conducted  to  determine  the  proper  stage  at  which  to  cut 
for  seed: 

Condiiion  of  seed  as  affected  l>y  stage  of  maturity. 


stage  of  maturity. 


Dead. 


AUve. 


Hard. 


Capable  of 
sprouting 
promp^y. 


Pods  green  and  not  yet  fully  filled  oat 

Pods  green  but  full  size 

Pods  fust  turning  from  green  to  a  light^traw  color;  plump . . . 

Pods  turned  to  a  light  brown;  plump 

Pods  turned  brown;  fully  matured 


PereerU. 
94 
73 
17 
11 
0 


Percent. 
0 
27 


Pereeta. 
0 
13 
58 
09 


Percent, 


15 
25 
20 
23 


[Alfalfa  seed  in  color,  grermination,  and  structure],  B.  Mackinnon  (Agr. 
Oag.  N.  8.  Wales,  22  (1911),  No.  12,  pp.  1058-106S,  fig.  i).— The  author  sum- 
marizes  earlier  worlc  on  this  subject  giving  numerous  citations  to  authorities 
quoted.  Yellow  seed  averaged  92  per  cent  in  germination  tests  as  compared 
with  44  per  cent  for  brown  seed,  9.3  for  yellow  hard  seeds,  and  4  per  cent  for 
brown  hard  seeds. 

Second  generation  of  the  cross  between  velvet  and  Lyon  beans,  J.  Bellhto 
(Florida  Sta.  RpU  1911,  pp,  LXXZII-OIV,  figs,  17).— The  characters  of  the 
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first  hybrid  geieratlon  have  already  been  noted  (E;  S.  R.,  25,  p.  436).  From 
data  herein  presented  on  the  characters  of  the  second  hybrid  generation,  the 
author  draws  conclusions  which  follow : 

Out  of  316  plants,  43  were  distinctly  earlier  in  flowering  than  either  the 
Lyon  or  velTet  beans  grown  in  the  same  field,  while  44  were  much  later.  This 
character  evidently  segregates.  The  pods  and  beans  of  some  plants  were  much 
larger  than  those  of  the  Lyon  bean,  while  those  of  other  plants  were  smaller 
than  in  case  of  the  velvet  bean.  This  character  segregates,  possibly  with  two 
factora 

The  hairs  on  the  shoots  segregated  into  dark,  velvety,  and  other  mixed  or 
lighter  classes  which  were  not  readily  separable  in  the  field.  The  ratio  of 
lighter  to  dark  velvety  hairs  was  256:51.  Dark  velvety  shoots  were  more  or 
less  closely  coupled  with  smooth  convex  leaves,  dark  velvety  pods,  partly  with 
late  fiowerlng,  and  in  some  cases  with  abnormal  flowers  in  small  bunches, 
dropping  of  flowers,  few  pods  to  the  bunch,  and  few  seeds  to  the  pod.  The 
purple  color  of  the  wings  and,  to  a  less  degree,  of  the  standard  segregated  in 
the  ratio  of  3 : 1.  The  tiairs  on  the  pods  segregated  into  long  stiff,  short  stiff, 
and  long  dark  weak  hairs  with  some  intermedlatea 

•  The  lengths  of  the  5-seeded  pods  gave  a  curve  divided  in  the  ratio  of  3:1. 
The  opening  of  pods  appeared  to  be  a  dominant  character.  The  ratio  of  plants 
with  all  closed  pods,  to  those  with  one  or  more  open  pods  was  1:3.  The 
average  weight  of  one  seed  reckoned  as  a  percentage  of  the  average  weight  of 
a  5-seeded  hull  gave  a  number  for  use  in  comparison  of  the  proportion  of  hulls 
to  seeds.  This  figure  is  low  in  the  Yokohama  bean,  higher  in  Lyon,  and  highest 
in  the  velvet  bean.  Among  115  segregates  it  gives  a  curve  with  two  maxima, 
one  beyond  the  velvet  bean.  The  average  number  of  beans  in  the  velvet  and 
Lyon  pods  were  about  the  same,  but  the  plants  of  the  second  generation  hybrid 
varied  greatly  in  both  directions  in  this  respect. 

The  crops  of  good  seeds  produced  by  the  segregates  showed  much  more  varia- 
tion than  did  those  produced  in  the  same  field  by  parent  strains  of  Lyon  and 
velvet  beana  Some  plants  produced  seed  which  appeared  more  subject  to  mold 
than  was  the  case  with  either  Lyon  or  velvet,  and  the  same  was  perhaps  true 
of  wrinkled  seed.  Seeds  from  different  plants,  presumably  of  the  same  pure 
line,  showed  greater  variation  in  average  dimensions  than  did  different  pickings 
from  the  same  plant  Bean  length  was  correlated  with  pod  length  and  segre- 
gated in  the  ratio  of  3 : 1.  Breadth  and  thickness  did  not  visibly  segregate  inde- 
pendently of  the  lengths,  but  the  shorter  beans  were  broader  and  thicker  rela- 
tively to  their  lengths  than  were  the  long  seeds.  The  average  breadth  was 
about  the  average  of  the  Lyon  and  velvet  strains.  Mottling  perhaps  resulted 
from  3  independent  factors,  and  the  ratio  of  mottled  to  unmottled  beans  was 
apparently  63:1. 

A  statement  of  the  technique  used  in  the  crossing  of  stlzolobiums  is  followed 
by  brief  notes  on  pure  lines  of  velvet  beans,  some  com  crosses,  and  analyses  of 
the  Juice  of  West  Indian  sugar  canes.  B.  208  stood  highest  in  Brix  reading  and 
in  percentage  of  sucrose  as  indicated  by  the  polariscope. 

Com  production,  G.  Roberts  and  E.  J.  Kiiyney  {Kentucky  8ta.  Bui.  165,  pp. 
17S-200,  figs.  4). — ^Directions  are  given  for  com  production  in  Kentucky,  includ- 
ing soils  and  fertilizers,  seed  improvem^it,  cultural  methods,  and  harvesting. 
Gensus  figures  showing  the  yield  of  com  in  Kentucky  in  1909,  by  counties,  are 
appended. 

The  results  of  a  test  of  rates  of  seeding  and  methods  of  planting  are  regarded 
as  indicating  ''that  in  a  favorable  season  3  stalks  per  hill  will  give  a  higher 
yield  than  2  stalks,  and  that  drilled  com  yields  better  than  com  planted  in 
66022'— No.  4—12 4 
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hills  when  the  rates  of  seeding  are  equal.*'  When  the  com  was  drilled,  how- 
ever, planting  12  in.  apart,  equivalent  to  4  stalks  per  hill,  gave  a  still  higher 
yield  in  1910. 

Cotton  and  cotton  culture,  O.  O.  Ohxtbohill  and  A.  H.  Wbioht  {Oklahoma 
8ta,  Bui.  97,  pp.  5-«5,  figs,  7). —This  bulletin  is  intended  to  furnish  practical 
information  on  cotton  culture  under  Oklahoma  conditions.  It  is  based  on  ex- 
perimental work  at  the  station,  and  variety  tests  are  reported. 

In  1911,  Simpkln  Prolific,  English  Ounce  Boll,  and  Extra  Big  Boll  produced 
the  highest  yields  and  Texas  Storm  Proof  stood  rather  low^  although  it  stood 
quite  high  in  average  yield  among  the  varieties  tested  during  the  period  1903- 
1910.  It  is  the  only  variety  whose  yield  is  reported  for  each  year  during  this 
period. 

Directions  for  cotton  production  in  Oklahoma  are  followed  by  a  discussion 
of  insect  pests  and  by  maps  showing  the  cotton  producing  area  of  the  State, 
the  average  rainfall  at  the  various  recording  stations,  and  the  dates  of  the  last 
spring  and  first  fiill  killing  frosts. 

Experiments  with  varieties  of  cotton,  J.  N.  Habpeb  and  F.  Q.  Tabbox,  Jr. 
(South  Carolina  8ta.  Bui.  let,  pp.  SS). — ^Notes  on  27  varieties  of  cotton  tested 
during  1911  are  presented. 

The  seeding  of  cowpeas,  M.  F.  Milleb  (Missouri  8ta.  Circ.  5S,  pp.  147-150). — 
Directions  for  seeding,  harvesting,  and  threshing  cowpeas  in  Missouri. 

Thousand-headed  kale  and  marrow  cabbage,  L.  J.  Chapin  (Washinffton 
8ta.  Bui.  6f  spec,  ser.,  pp.  8,  fig.  1). — The  feeding  value,  culture,  and  seed  pro- 
duction of  these  crops  are  discussed,  with  methods  of  combating  the  root  mag- 
got   See  also  a  previous  note  (E.  S.  R.,  23,  p.  436). 

Changes  in  the  composition  of  the  oat  plant  as  it  approaches  maturity, 
T.  R  Kmrr  and  F.  G.  Tabbox,  Jr.  (South  Carolina  Sta.  Bui.  16S,  pp.  16). — 
Analyses  of  samples  taken  almost  daily  from  May  11,  when  the  heads  were 
part  in  bloom  and  part  in  boot,  until  May  26,  when  the  grain  was  hardening, 
indicate  the  changes  in  composition  of  the  oat  plant  during  that  period.  The 
data  obtained  are  presented  in  tables,  from  which  the  following  conclusions 
are  drawn: 

During  the  last  few  days  of  maturity  of  the  plant  the  increase  in  total  dry 
matter  was  rapid.  Prior  to  that  time  it  was  regular  but  not  rnpid.  From 
the  beginning  of  blooming  to  the  time  of  hardening,  the  seed  increased  from 
17  to  39  per  cent  of  the  entire  plant  by  weight,  and  the  leaves  decreased  from 
47  to  28  per  cent  of  the  plant.  The  straw  percentage  reached  its  maximum 
when  the  oat  was  in  the  milk  stage.  The  protein  in  the  seed  glume,  leaf,  and 
straw  increased  until  the  milk  stage  after  which  it  decreased  rapidly.  The 
water  content  remained  high  and  rather  constant  during  the  blooming  period, 
decreased  suddenly  at  the  beginning  of  the  milk  stage  and  then  remained 
very  constant  until  the  oat  began  to  turn  when  it  again  decreased.  The  ash 
reached  its  maximum  for  the  entire  plant  when  the  protein  reached  its  maxi- 
mum. Very  little  starch  formed  before  the  first  signs  of  milk,  the  carbo- 
hydrates being  present  before  that  time  as  invert  and  reducing  sugar,  mainly 
the  latter.  The  sugar  percentage  decreased  during  the  milk  stage  but  Increased 
slightly  with  the  approach  of  maturity. 

In  order  to  obtain  a  nitrogenous  forage,  cutting  should  be  done  in  the  early 
milk  stage,  but  if  a  forage  high  in  carbohydrates  is  sought  the  grain  should 
be  cut  at  the  beginning  of  the  dough  stage,  since  there  is  a  rapid  decrease  in 
feeding  value  after  this  time  in  spite  of  the  continued  increase  of  starch  in 
the  seed. 

The  assimilation  of  phosphorites  by  oats  and  buckwheat,  Y.  I.  Sazanow 
(Izv.  Moskov.  Selsk.  Khoz.  Inst.  (Ann.  Inst.  Agron.  Mosoou)^  17  (1911),  No.  1,  pp. 
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100-112,  figs.  4), — ^TheBe  pages  report  the  phosphoric  acid  contents  of  phos- 
phorites from  different  regions.  Pot  tests  to  determine  their  assimilahility  by 
oats  and  buckwheat  on  sand  and  clay  soils  were  conducted,  and  tables  present 
the  data  obtained. 

A  new  basis  for  estimating  the  value  of  potatoes,  D.  Zolla  {Rev.  G4n.  8cU 
22  ilBtl),  No.  22,  p.  887).— The  author  suggests  the  use  of  the  microscope  in 
determining  the  value  of  potatoes  for  specific  purposes.  Fine  grained  potatoes 
should  be  planted  for  the  table  crop.  Starch  potatoes  for  manufacturing  pur- 
poses differ  histologically  from  table  potatoes  In  that  their  tissues  are  less  com- 
pact and  their  cells  large  and  rich  in  starch. 

Bye  selection  at  Svalof,  1910,  E.  W.  Ljung  (Sveriges  Utsddesfor.  Tidskr., 
21  {1911),  No.  6,  pp.  321^25).— These  pages  briefly  summarize  the  results  of 
21  comparative  experiments.  A  table  states  the  grain  and  straw  yields  se- 
cured, the  weight  per  bushel  and  per  1,000  kernels,  the  date  of  harvest,  and  the 
degree  of  resistance  to  lodging. 

The  quality  of  grain  in  the  season  1910-11,  £3.  Schaffnit  {Illus.  Landw. 
Ztg.,  31  {1911),  No.  99,  pp.  911,  9i2).— Analyses  of  many  rye  samples  of  an 
abnormal  orange-yellow  color  showed  that  they  were  higher  in  protein  content 
than  the  usual  brown  seeds.  In  germination  they  tested  98  per  cent  or  over 
but  in  growing  tests  only  about  79  per  cent. 

During  this  same  dry  season  red,  yellowish-red,  or  even  violet-colored  straw 
occurred.  It  was  attributed  to  the  accumulation  of  carbohydrates  or  tannic 
substances  due  to  disturbed  metabolism.  The  violet  straw  contained  5.8  per 
cent  protein  and  1.6  per  cent  of  fat  as  compared  with  3.1  and  1.8  per  cent, 
respectively,  in  the  ripe  yellow  straw. 

The  sugar  beet  in  1911,  B.  Saillaed  {Jour.  Agr.  Prat,  n.  «er.,  22  {1911), 
No.  44,  pp.  562^64). — ^Tables  state  the  chemical  composition  of  sugar  beets 
during  each  year  of  the  period  1907-1911. 

The  1911  crops  contained  more  amid,  ammonlacal,  and  injurious  nitrogen 
tlian  those  of  preceding  years,  and  the  alkalinity  during  evaporation  was  less 
pronounced.  Analyses  during  1907-1910  indicate  that  when  the  ratio  of  nitro- 
gen to  sugar  is  highest;  that  of  albuminoid  nitrogen  to  total  nitrogen  is  lowest 

Biometrical  studies  of  tobacco  varieties,  G.  Rinaldi  {Bol.  Tec.  Coltiv. 
Tabacchi  [Soafati],  10  {191\1),  No.  6,  pp.  551^65).— Tables  state  in  full  the 
data  gathered  in  studies  comparing  some  of  the  principal  tobacco  varieties 
throughout  the  vegetation  period.  The  amount  of  water  required  for  germlna- 
•  tlon,  the  amounts  retained  in  the  different  organs  of  the  plant,  and  the  amounts 
contained  in  the  plants  at  different  periods  of  growth  are  also  reported. 

The  weight  of  topped  plants  was  greater  than  that  of  the  untopped  plants 
of  the  Kentucky,  Havana,  and  Brazil  varieties,  and  was  about  equal  in  Herze- 
govina or  Sumatra  plants,  but  in  case  of  Erbasanta  and  Chinensls.  which  rep- 
resented Nicotiana  rustica,  the  plants  with  ripe  seed  excelled  in  weight.  The 
author  found  that  Erbasanta  and  Chinensls  bad  at  first  a  higher  dry  matter 
percentage  than  plants  of  the  5  varieties  of  N.  tahacum  studied,  but  during 
later  vegetation  periods  they  stood  below  the  Havana  and  Sumatra  varieties  in 
this  respect. 

The  early  fertilization  of  tobacco  seedlings  and  their  later  development, 
L.  MoNTKMABTim  {8taz.  Sper.  Agr.  Ital.,  44  {1911),  No.  10,  pp.  794-796).— 
These  pages  state  the  results  obtained  by  sowing  tobacco  seed  in  April  in  sand- 
filled  earthen  vessels.  Different  artificial  fertilizers  were  added  to  the  5  pots 
in  the  test  and  the  plants  were  transplanted  late  in  May.  They  were  set  in  2 
beds,  one  of  which  was  well  fertilized  and  exposed  to  the  sun,  while  the  other 
was  shaded  and  rather  sterile. 
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At  tbe  time  of  transplanting  the  plants,  those  that  had  recelTed  Wagner 
salts  seemed  best  developed,  while  those  that  had  received  a  mixture  of  nitrate  of 
potash  and  nitrate  of  anmionia  came  next,  followed  by  those  that  had  received 
potassium  phosphate.  The  plants  that  had  been  given  only  nitrate  of  ammonia 
lived  but  a  short  time  after  transplanting.  Those  that  had  received  calcium 
phosphate  appeared  weak  when  transplanted  but  by  August  they  excelled  the 
others  of  both  beds  in  height  and  in  size  of  leaf.  The  author  regards  these 
results  as  substantiating  his  earlier  conclusions  on  the  value  of  calcium  phos- 
phate as  a  fertilizer  for  solanaceous  plants  when  they  are  making  their  first 
growth. 

Field  experiments  with  wheat,  F.  Ditzell  (Agr,  Oaz,  N.  8.  Wales,  2S  (1912), 
No.  2,  pp,  122-136). — These  pages  report  rotation,  fertilizer,  cultural,  and 
method  of  seeding  tests  with  wheat  at  the  Ck)wra  experiment  farm  of  the 
department  of  agriculture  of  New  South  Wale& 

The  effect  of  carbon  bisulphid  on  the  germination  of  wheat,  A.  Mobettiivi 
8taz,  Sper,  Agr,  Ital.,  U  {1911),  No.  6-6,  pp.  417-^22).— Experiments  on  2 
varieties  of  wheat  indicated  that  the  use  of  carbon  bisulphid  at  the  rate  of 
35  gm.  per  hectoliter  did  not  injure  the  germinating  power  unless  its  action 
was  concentrated  on  one  part  of  the  heap,  as  when  it  was  poured  directly  on 
the  grain. 

Plant  breeding  methods,  A.  Hummel  iFuhling*8  Landto.  Zig.,  60  {1911), 
No.  22,  pp.  761-780,  figs.  6).— The  author  deals  with  the  jelative  advantages 
of  mass  selection,  individual  selection,  and  continued  individual  selection,  and 
reports  tests  of  these  methods  in  1910-11  at  Neustettin  where  he  worked  on  the 
time  of  flowering  of  rape  and  tumipa 

Mass  selection  changed  the  time  of  flowering  about  1  day,  and  a  combination 
of  individual  and  mass  selection  advanced  the  time  of  blooming  from  1  to  8 
days.    Tables  and  curves  state  in  detail  the  results  obtained. 

[Seed  tests],  S.  Hammab  {Ber.  VerJos.  Skara  Kern.  Stat.  FrohontroUanst., 
1911,  pp.  19-26). — ^Tables  state  the  results  of  purity  tests  and  mechanical 
analyses  of  seeds  of  small  grains,  legumes,  and  grasses 

Studies  with  dodder.— I,  The  germlnabllity  of  the  seeds.  II,  Infection 
studies,  A.  VON  Degen  {Landto.  Vers.  Stat.,  77  {1912),  No.  1-2,  pp.  67-128, 
figs.  6). — ^The  author  studied  in  the  first  series  of  experiments  the  germination 
of  the  seeds  of  Cuscvta  trifolii  and  C.  suaveolens  as  regards  time  of  sprouting 
under  favorable  conditions,  and  in  the  second  the  ability  of  the  seeds  of  C. 
suaveolens  to  endanger  crops  by  producing  plants  under  the  conditions  existing 
Id  the  open  fields.    The  more  significant  results  are  as  follows : 

The  germinability  of  C.  suaveolens  is  higher  than  that  of  C.  trifolii,  the  two 
being  in  the  experiments  made  67.6  and  47  per  cent,  respectively,  of  the  seeds 
tested.  Both  these  dodders  show  a  protracted  energy  of  germinability.  The 
greatest  percentage  of  germination  occurred  in  the  month  of  seeding,  but 
thereafter  there  was  a  steady  decrease  to  mere  si)oradic  appearances  during  the 
27  or  28  months  of  observation,  and  at  the  end  of  this  time  there  remained, 
having  neither  sprouted  nor  rotted,  12.5  per  cent  of  the  seed  of  the  first  and 
6  per  cent  of  that  of  the  second  species.  This  delayed  germination  constitutes 
a  continuous  source  of  danger  from  these  parasitic  vines.  It  is,  however, 
decreased  by  the  fact  that  germination  is  retarded  by  the  shading  due  to 
luxuriance  of  the  host  crops,  and  is  lessened  by  deep  planting,  while  shallow 
seeding  and  the  more  abundant  light  after  harvest  tend  to  sprout  the  seeds 
at  such  times. 

The  results  obtained  in  the  second  series  led  to  the  conclusion  that  clover 
seed  containing  not  more  than  3  seeds  of  dodder  per  kilogram  is  entirely  safe 
for  planting,  as  very  few  of  the  parasitic  plants  may  be  expected  to  develop 
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from  such  seed.  Plantiiig  at  from  2^  to  4  cm.  in  depth  below  the  surface  is 
considered  sufficient  protection  in  case*  of  clover  seeds  containing  as  high  as 
10  seeds  of  dodder  per  kilogram.  This  species  of  dodder  is  a  southern  plant 
and  is  sensitive  to  low  temperature& 

Michigan  weeds,  W.  J.  Bkal  (Michigan  8ta.  Bui.  267,  pp.  277-458,  pi.  J,  figs. 
248). — ^ThlB  bulletin  is  a  companion  to  Bulletin  260,  already  noted  (E.  S.  B., 
23,  p.  439).  It  describes  briefly  and  illustrates  the  more  important  weeds  of 
Michigan,  and  is  intended  to  aid  students  and  farmers  in  recognizing  some  of 
them.    Methods  of  eradication  are  briefly  discussed. 

EOBTICTTLTirEE. 

[Horticultural  work  at  the  Canadian  experiment  stations  and  farms  in 
1910],  W.  Saundkbs,  W.  T.  Macoun,  F.  T.  Shxjtt,  et  al.  {Canada  Expt.  Farm* 
Rpts.  19U,  pp.  25-28,  101-122,  128-130,  138-135,  198-^00,  307-313,  337-340,  388- 
394,  414-424,  47^4'^6,  502-505,  506,  507,  519-524,  525-530,  pis.  3)..— This  is  the 
customary  report  on  the  breeding  and  cultural  experiments  with  fruits,  vege- 
tables, forest  and  ornamental  trees,  and  herbaceous  plants  being  conducted  at 
the  Central  Farm,  Ottawa,  and  at  the  various  branch  experiment  stations  and 
farms  in  Canada  (E.  S.  B.,  24,  p.  440). 

A  number  of  seedling  apples  received  at  the  Central  Farm  for  examination 
are  described  and  descriptions  are  also  given  of  13  additional  Seedling  apples 
originated  on  the  farm.  Thus  far  a  total  of  720  trees  from  seeds  sown  in  1898 
and  later  have  fruited.  Descriptions  of  these  fruits,  whatever  their  character, 
have  been  made  and  a  large  amount  of  data  has  been  thus  accumulated. 
Certain  characteristics  of  581  seedlings  of  11  varieties  are  presented  in  tabular 
form  and  compared.  There  appears  to  be  considerable  variation  between 
seedlings  from  the  same  female  parent,  the  male  parentage  of  the  seedlings 
not  being  definitely  known. 

To  throw  some  light  on  the  fruit-yielding  possibilities  of  different  varieties 
of  apples,  a  table  is  given  showing  the  yields  of  the  best  yielding  tree  of  a 
number  of  varieties  from  the  third  to  the  twenty-second  year  after  planting. 
To  illustrate  the  individuality  of  the  trees,  yields  for  the  period  1899  to  1910 
are  also  given  of  a  number  of  individuals  of  the  same  variety  of  apples.  Trees 
grown  practically  under  the  same  conditions  have  shown  a  wide  variation  in 
yield. 

.  One  of  the  most  promising  seedling  plums  fruiting  during  the  year  was  the 
Dara,  which  is  here  described.  The  downy  leaved  cherry  (Prunus  tomentosa), 
a  bush  cherry.  Is  found  to  be  hardier  than  the  tree  cherries  and  promises  to  be 
a  very  useful  fruit  for  the  colder  parts  of  Canada.  The  King  red  raspberry  la 
proving  to  be  one  of  the  hardiest  varieties  in  the  prairie  Provinces. 

A  list  is  given  of  the  varieties  of  vegetables  which  have  provto  to  be  most 
successful  in  the  farm  tests.  The  work  of  selecting  tomato  seed  to  develop 
superior  early  strains  was  continued.  The  results,  as  here  tabulated,  show 
that  all  of  the  selections  have  progressed  in  the  direction  in  which  the  selection 
was  made.  In  the  selection  for  large  early  production,  the  yield  has  increased 
each  year  and  the  tomatoes  selected  for  earliness  have  ripened  earlier  than 
those  selected  for  productiveness  and  uniformity  without  regard  to  earliness. 
Improvement  in  uniformity  has  not  yet  been  marked. 

In  the  forest  belts  on  the  Central  Farm,  the  trees  which  were  planted  5  by 
6  ft  apart  in  plats  of  single  species  are  in  most  cases  making  the  best  trees 
from  a  timber  standpoint  since  the  side  branches  are  soon  killed  out  It  is 
suggested  that  this  distance  might  be  reduced  with  advantage  to  4  by  4  ft 
Growth  measurements  for  the  period  1907  to  1910  are  given  for  a  number  of 
trees  planted  in  various  soils  and  at  different  distances. 
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The  work  at  the  branch  stations  and  farms  consisted  largely  of  variety  tests. 
Analyses  of  lime-sulphur  washes  and  arsenate  of  lead  are  also  reported. 

Beginners'  guide  to  fruit  growing,  F.  A.  Wauqh  {New  York  and  London, 
1912,  pp.  120,  pi.  i,  figs.  62).— This  work  is  offered  as  a  simple  statement  of 
the  elementary  practices  of  propagation,  planting,  culture,  fertilization,  prun- 
ing, spraying,  etc.  It  also  includes  chapters  on  varieties  of  fruit  for  diiferent 
sections  and  orchard  roiovation. 

Horticultural  statutes  of  the  State  of  California,  1912  {Sacramento:  State 
Com.  Eort.,  1912,  pp.  i^).— This  comprises  the  horticultural  statutes  with 
court  decisions  and  legal  opinions  relating  thereto,  also  state  quarantine  and 
county  ordinances  relating  to  horticulture,  and  a  list  of  state  and  county  horti- 
cultural officers  corrected  to  February  1,  1912. 

Combating  orchard  and  garden  enemies,  W.  H.  Chandler  {Miaaovri  Sta. 
HuL  102,  pp.  2S9-290,  figs.  S7). — ^The  more  Important  Insect  pests  and  fungus 
diseases  of  fruits  and  vegetables  are  briefly  described,  and  directions  are  given 
for  their  control  as  well  as  for  the  preparation  of  fungicides  and  insecticides 
and  for  protecting  trees  against  rabbits  and  mice. 

Ampelography  of  the  Crimea,  S.  Kobshinsky  {Trudy  BiUro  Prikt.  BoU 
{Bui.  Angeto.  Bot.),  3  {1910),  No.  9-10,  pp.  52M78;  4  {1911),  Nos.  8-9,  pp. 
267-458;  10,  pp.  465-540,  pis.  64,  figs.  102).— A  descriptive  account  of  the  culti- 
vated varieties  of  grapes  in  the  Crimea,  based  on  studies  conducted  in  the 
period  1898  to  1900.  A  number  of  self-  and  cross-pollination  experiments  con- 
ducted with  23  Crimean  grape  varieties  are  also  described. 

The  text  is  accompanied  by  a  number  of  illustrations  showing  the  character 
of  the  fruit  and  foliage  of  different  species. 

Statistics  on  the  production  of  grapes  and  olives  in  1911  {Estadistica  de 
his  Produc(Hon€s  Vilicola  y  Olivarera  en  el  ^\fio  191  i,  Madrid:  Govt.,  1912,  pp. 
9). — ^A  statistical  review  of  the  production  of  grapes,  wine,  olives,  and  olive 
oil  in  the  regions  and  Provinces  of  Spain  for  the  year  1911. 

Citrus  experiments,  A.  W.  Blaib  {FloHda  Sta.  Rpt.  1911,  pp.  XXVII-XXXI, 
figs.  S). — ^This  comprises  a  progress  report  on  the  fertilizer  experiments  with 
citrus  fruits  previously  noted  (E.  S.  R.,  25,  p.  427).  Measurements  have  been 
made  of  the  trees  on  each  plat  3  times  a  year  and  tabular  data  are  given 
showing  the  average  gain  in  diameter  of  the  trees  on  each  plat  from  June  7, 
1909,  to  June  21,  191L 

The  experiment  thus  far  does  not  indicate  any  marked  growth  increase  in 
favor  of  any  particular  fertilizer  used.  The  clean  culture  plats  on  the  whole 
are  slightly  above  the  general  average  In  appearance,  and  some  of  the  trees  in 
the  plat  which  has  received  no  fertilizer  are  beginning  to  indicate  by  a  yellow- 
ing of  the  leaves  a  need  of  nitrogen.  Considerable  die-back  was  observed  in 
the  grove  in  1910,  but  no  relationship  was  found  between  the  fertilizers  used 
and  the  presence  or  absence  of  die-back. 

A  practical  method  of  artificially  ripening  Japanese  persimmons,  F.  E. 
Lloyd  (Proc.  Ala.  State  Hort.'  Soc.,  9  {1912),  pp.  57-68).— The  author  reviews 
Gore's  experiments  in  ripening  persimmons  with  carbon  dioxid  (E.  S.  R.,  25, 
p.  744),  and  summarizes  the  results  secured  in  his  own  work  at  the  Alabama 
College  Station  during  1911  (E.  S.  R.,  26,  p.  327). 

Large  scale  experiments  on  the  processing  of  Japanese  persimmons;  with 
notes  on  the  preparation  of  dried  persimmons,  H.  C.  Gore  ( U.  S.  Dept,  Agr., 
Bur.  Chem.  Bui.  155,  pp.  20,  figs.  S). — In  previous  experiments  conducted  co- 
operatively by  the  Bureaus  of  Chemistry  and  Plant  Industry  (E.  S.  R,,  25, 
p.  744)  it  was  found  that  upon  keeping  unripe  persimmons  for  several  days  in 
an  inert  gas,  such  as  carbon  dioxid,  they  become  nonastrlngent  while  remain- 
ing firm.    Puring  the  season  1911  these  experiments  with  carbon  dioxid  were 
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extended  to  a  semicommercial  scale  in  order  to  determine  the  value  of  th« 
method  when  applied  to  the  commonly  grown  varieties  of  Japanese  persim- 
mons. The  method  used  in  this  work  is  described  in  detail  and  an  account  is 
given  of  experiments  In  the  application  of  the  method  to  persimmons  in  Florida 
and  at  Washington,  D.  G.  A  laboratory  method  of  drying  persimmons  which  has 
given  an  excellent  product  in  appearance  and  flavor  is  also  described. 

All  of  the  varieties  processed  became  nonastringent  when  kept  in  carbon 
dioxid,  the  time  required  for  processing  ranging  from  1^  to  7  days,  depending 
on  the  variety.  The  varieties  processed  in  Florida  were  subjected  to  a  shipping 
test  With  one  exception  (the  yellow-fleshed  Zengi)  processing  greatly  in- 
jured the  naturally  excellent  shipping  qualities  of  the  fruit,  but  the  Tane-nashi 
variety  was  less  seriously  affected  than  many  of  the  othera 

Contrary  to  the  results  noted  in  the  previous  experiments,  no  undesirable 
effects  were  produced  by  high  humidity  while  in  procesa  Processing  required 
a  longer  time  in  Washington  than  in  Florida,  presumably  on  account  of  the 
lower  temperatures.  It  was  found  that  the  softening  of  the  fruit  after  process- 
ing can  be  considerably  retarded  by  keeping  at  refrigerator  or  cold  storage 
temperaturea 

The  results  as  a  whole  indicate  that  the  carbon  dioxid  ripening  process  can  be 
recommended  generally  for  treating  ■  persimmons  for  local  distribution.  Proc- 
essing may  also  be  successfully  employed  after  shipment 

Covering  almond  trees  for  frost  protection,  A.  G.  McAnis  (Mo.  Weather 
Rev.,  40  (1912),  No.  2,  pp.  282,  28S,  figs.  2). — Some  experiments  in  covering 
almond  trees  with  paper  at  the  university  farm,  Davis,  Gal.,  during  February 
and  March,  1912,  are  reported  and  discussed. 

The  paper  used  was  a  weatherproof  manila  and  was  first  put  on  at  5  p.  m. 
February  19,  and  removed  at  9  a.  m.  February  21.    It  was  again  put  on  at 

5  p.  m.  February  25,  and  removed  at  8  a.  m.  February  26,  then  again  put  on  at 

6  p.  m.  on  February  26  and  left  on  until  8  a.  m.  March  1.  Temperatures  were 
taken  both  under  the  cover  and  outside. 

A  minimum  temperature  of  19°  F.  occurred  a  little  after  8  a.  m.  on  February 
26,  whereas  under  the  cover  the  temperature  fell  to  24**.  In  general  the  tem- 
perature curves  were  quite  similar,  the  temperature  under  the  cover  being 
higher  in  every  case.  The  loss  of  heat,  however,  while  retarded  by  the  cover, 
was  not  sufficiently  decreased  to  warrant  extensive  use  of  the  method  in  its 
present  form.  Likewise,  while  there  was  a  difference  between  the  inside  and 
outside  rates  of  warming  after  sunrise,  the  rate  of  warming  under  the  cover 
was  still  too  rapid.  It  is  suggested  that  a  more  effective  barrier  to  insolation 
can  be  made  by  using  a  double  cover  with  an  intervening  air  space. 

Although  the  almonds  were  lost  the  author  infers  from  the  experiment  that 
with  proper  care  and  improved  methods  fruits  can  be  protected  from  the 
strains  incident  to  rapid  loss  of  temperature  and  rapid  heating,  within  moderate 
llmita 

Cranberry  bog  management  for  Wisconsin,  O.  G.  Malde  (Wisconsin  Stct, 
Bui.  219,  pp.  S-25,  figs.  IS). — In  a  previous  bulletin  of  the  station  the  prin- 
ciples and  methods  of  establishing  cranberry  bogs  were  described  (E.  S.  R., 
26,  p.  841).  The  present  bulletin  considers  the  management  of  a  cranberry  bog 
from  the  time  of  planting  up  to  the  time  of  harvesting.  The  subject  matter  is 
discussed  under  the  following  general  headings :  Gare  of  new  planting,  care  of 
bearing  cranberry  vines,  destroying  the  weeds,  fertilisers  for  cranberries,  pro- 
tecting bogs  from  frosts,  protection  from  insects,  reclaiming  old  cranberry  bogs, 
and  marketing  vines  for  planting. 

Tabular  data,  based  on  a  circular  letter  sent  out  in  1910,  showing  the  aver- 
age acreage,  cost  of  handling,  yield,  and  profits  on  Wisconsin  cranberry  bogs, 
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are  given.  The  net  earnings  on  clean,  sanded  bogs  were  5  times  as  great  as  on 
semiwild  bogs,  the  increase  in  yield  4  times  as  great,  and  there  was  a  great 
decrease  in  the  cost  of  harvesting. 

Ginseng  and  golden  seal  growers'  handbook,  J.  H.  Eoehleb  (WausaUy  Wis., 
1912,  pp.  VII-\-116,  pis,  it), — ^A  popular  handbook  of  information  relative  to 
the  history,  uses,  market,  commercial  value,  culture,  diseases,  and  insects  of 
ginseng,  with  briefer  reference  to  the  golden  seal.  The  subject  matter  is 
based  upon  the  author's  experience  as  a  grower  as  well  as  on  the  investiga- 
tional literature  on  the  subject. 

Status  and  prospects  in  ginseng  industry,  M.  G.  Kains  (Amer.  Agr,,  89 
(1912),  No.  24,  p.  755). — ^A  note  on  the  present  status  of  ginseng  culture  in  the 
United  States. 

Lavender  cultivation,  J.  Knight  (Jour,  Dept.  Agr.  Victoria,  10  {1912),  No.  5, 
pp.  S16-S21,  figs.  5). — ^A  pooular  account  of  lavender  culture  and  the  oil  ex- 
traction in  Victoria. 

A  practical  handbook  of  trees,  shrubs,  vines,  and  herbaceous  perennials^ 
J.  Ejbkisgaabd  (Boston,  1912,  pp.  401,  pis.  60,  figs.  S). — ^The  larger  part  of 
this  work,  which  is  offered  primarily  as  a  reference  book  of  hardy  ornamental 
trees  and  plants,  is  given  up  to  a  tabular  description  and  classification  of 
species,  including  notes  on  their  important  characteristics,  uses,  and  treat- 
ment In  addition  to  the  descriptions  many  of  the  uncommon  or  partially 
knovm  species  and  varieties  are  illustrated.  Other  features  of  the  work  include 
planting  lists  and  plans,  general  information  relative  to  planting  operations, 
and  notes  on  rose  culture  and  lawn  making,  together  with  lists  of  trees  and 
plants  for  special  purposes. 

An  article  by  H.  T.  Fernald  on  The  Insect  Pests  of  Shade  Trees  and  Shrubs 
Is  also  included. 

Lawn  soils  and  lawns,  O.  Schbeineb,  J.  J.  Skinneb,  L.  C.  Cobbett,  and  F.  L. 
MuLFOBD  (U.  8.  Dept.  Agr,,  Farmers*  Bui.  494,  pp.  48,  figs.  19). — ^This  com- 
prises an  adaptation  with  revisions  of  the  subject  matter  in  Farmers*  Bulletin 
248  (E.  S.  R.,  17,  p.  976)  and  Bureau  of  SoUs  Bulletin  75  (E.  S.  R.,  24,  p. 
712). 

FOBESTBT. 

Forest  conditions  In  the  northern  Ozarks  of  Arkansas,  W.  W.  BENmsiT 
(Forest  Club  Ann.  [UtUv.  Nebr.],  4  (1912),  pp.  W-ff7).— A  descriptive  account 
of  forest  types  occurring  in  the  northern  Ozarks. 

Notes  on  forest  conditions  In  northwestern  Nebre^ka,  R.  J.  Pool  (Forest 
Chih  Ann.  [Univ.  Neln:],  4  (1^12),  pp.  51-60,  pis.  5).— A  descriptive  account 
of  forest  types  occurring  in  northwestern  Nebraska. 

Trees  of  Omaha,  S.  V.  E^tllaway,  Jr.,  and  W.  R.  Ghafline,  Jr.  (Forest  Clu}} 
Ann.  [Univ.  Nebr.],  4  (1912),  pp.  24-S8).-^A  contribution  to  the  knowledge  of 
the  native  and  exotic  trees  of  Nebraska,  consisting  of  a  list  of  171  species,  of 
which  38  are  native  to  the  State.  The  scientific  and  common  name,  the  maxi- 
mum diameter  and  height,  and  the  native  habitat  of  each  species  are  given. 

The  catalpas  and  their  allies,  H.  Gabman  (Kentucky  8ta.  Bui.  164,  pp- 
20S-22S,  pis.  9,  figs.  8). — ^The  author  calls  attention  to  the  characteristics  dis- 
tinguishing the  western  catalpa  (Catalpa  spedosa)  from  the  southern  catalpa 
(0.  JHgnoniddes).  CJonsideration  is  also  given  to  the  importance  of  the  western 
catalpa  as  a  wood  for  fence  posts  and  railway  ties,  propagating  and  growing 
the  trees,  rate  of  growth,  characteristics  of  the  wood,  and  enemies  of  the 
catalpa.  Brief  descriptive  notes  are  also  given  of  some  related  species, 
including  the  trumpet  creeper  (Tecoma  radicans),  the  cross  vine  (Bignonia 
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eapreolata),  and  the  Japanese  catalpa  (C.  kcempferi),  together  with  an  account 
of  the  trumpet  creeper  leaf  miner  {Octotoma  plicatula)  and  its  controL 

Utah  Juniper  in  central  Arizona,  F.  J.  Phillips  and  W.  Mulfobd  (U.  B. 
Dept  Agr.,  Forest  Serv,  Circ,  197,  pp,  19,  pl8.  2,  flg.  i).— -The  Utah  Juniper 
(Juniperus  utahensis),  which  is  considered  the  most  important  tree  of  the  wood- 
land forest  of  central  Arizona,  is  here  discussed  relative  to  its  distribution, 
climatic  requirements,  botanical  characteristics,  silyical  characteristics,- growth, 
volume,  yield,  utilization,  and  management 

Qaebracho  wood  and  its  substitutes,  G.  D.  Mell  and  W.  D.  Bbush  {U,  B. 
Dept.  Agr.,  Forest  Berv.  Circ.  202,  pp.  12,  pis.  2,  fig.  1). — ^This  circular  discusses 
the  uses  and  distinguishing  characteristics  of  the  quebracho  (Quebrachia 
JorentzU),  a  South  American  wood  yielding  a  valuable  tanning  extract,  and  of 
the  principal  woods  substituted  for  the  quebracho,  and  presents  a  key  for  their 
identification. 

Cinchona  In  Java  from  1872  to  1907,  being  extracts  translated  from  the 
SeheUnmdlge  Bljdragen  tot  de  Kennis  der  Java-ldna,  1872  to  1907,  K.  W. 
VAK  GoBKOM,  edited  by  D.  Hooper  (Agr.  Ledger,  1911,  No.  i  (Veg.  Prod. 
Ber.  THo.  115),  pp.  S5-106). — ^An  English  translation  of  the  author's  pamphlet, 
abridged  and  rearranged  with  special  reference  to  its  application  to  the  cin- 
chona industry  in  India.  It  comprises  a  historical  account  of  the  botanical, 
cultural,  and  chemical  investigations  which  have  been  conducted  in  connection 
with  the  cinchona  industry  in  Java. 

Castilla  and  its  culture,  P.  Olsson-Seffeb  (Dept.  Landh.  Buriname  BiU.  27 f 
1912,  pp.  66,  pis.  7). — ^The  late  author's  English  manuscript  on  the  culture  and 
preparation  of  Mexican  rubber  is  here  translated  into  the  Dutch  language  by 
J.  Kuijper,  and  a  sunmaarlzed  account  of  Castilla  rubber  in  Surinam  is  ap- 
pended, in  which  Castilla  rubber  is  considered  relative  to  its  botany,  distribu- 
tion, species  and  varieties,  cultural  details,  tapping,  preparation  of  the  rubber, 
and  marketing. 

A  test  of  daily  versus  alternate  daily  tapping  of  Eevea,  C.  J.  J.  van  Hall 
(TeysmaifMia,  2S  (1912),  No.  2,  pp.  9»-n99).— Two  lots  of  300  trees  each  were 
tapped  from  March  16  to  December  14.  In  the  first  period  lot  A  was  tapped 
daily  and  lot  B  every  other  day.  The  tapping  was  reversed  in  the  second 
period,  resumed  in  the  third  period,  and  again  reversed  in  the  fourth  period. 

The  data  as  here  tabulated  indicate  that  daily  tapping  produces  a  much 
higher  yield  of  rubber  than  tapping  every  other  day. 

Notes  on  bark  structure,  T.  Ebubgeb  (Forest  Clud.  Ann.  [Univ.  Nehr.]  i 
(1912),  pp.  H2-156). — As  a  result  of  a  prellmhiary  study  of  bark  structure  in 
a  large  number  of  American  forest  trees,  the  author  presents  tentative  keys 
ahowing  the  more  prominent  bark  characteristics  of  each  geuus  as  indicated  by 
the  limited  number  of  species  studied. 

A  sample  dichotomous  table  for  determination  of  coniferous  species,  L. 
PabdA  (Rev.  Eaux  et  For^ts,  51  (1912),  Vo.  11,  pp.  $kO,  54^).— The  anttior 
presents  a  specimen  dichotomous  key  for  the, purpose  of  soliciting  criticism  and 
suggestions  as  to  improvement. 

The  equipment  and  operation  of  a  Prussian  seed  extracting  establishment, 
A.  B.  Reckwaoel  (Forestry  Quart.,  10  (1912),  No.  2,  pp.  229-2Si,  figs.  2).— A 
descriptive  account,  based  on  a  personal  inspection  of  a  Prussian  seed  extract- 
ing establishment  and  ofTered  as  supplementary  to  a  previous  article  by  Wie- 
becke  on  the  same  subject  (E.  S.  R.,  23,  p.  445). 

The  economic  returns  ftom  forestry,  with  special  reference  to  the  Prussian 
state  forests,  Mabtih  (Tharand.  Forstl.  Jahrl).,  6S  (1912),  Nos.  1,  pp.  iO-58; 
t,  pp.  79-H$),'^A  critical  study  of  the  construction  and  application  of  yield 
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tables,  with  special  reference  to  the  spruce,  pine,  and  beech,  based  on  an  exami- 
nation of  tables  prepared  by  various  authorities.  The  study  is  discussed  under 
the  following  general  headings:  Contents  of  yield  tables,  the  conception  of 
normal  stand,  application  of  yield  tables,  and  the  future  returns  from  yield 
investigationa 

Assistance  to  private  owners  in  the  practice  of  forestry  ( Z7.  B.  Dept  Agr^ 
Forest  8erv.  Giro.  20S,  pp.  8).— This  circular  supersedes  Circular  165  (E.  S.  B^ 
21,  p.  444).  It  discusses  the  aims  and  nature  of  assistance  given  and  contains 
the  regulations  governing  cooperation  with  private  owners,  together  with 
sample  application  forms. 

Some  permanent  sample  plat  studies,  C.  F.  Kobstian  {Forest  Cluh  Ann, 
[Univ.  Nehr.'i,  4  (1912),  pp.  ii5-/27,  pis.  2).— The  author  describes  in  detail 
some  permanent  sample  forest  plat  studies  which  are  being  conducted  by  the 
Forest  Service  of  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture  In  the  Sierras. 

A  method  for  determining  the  effects  of  forests  upon  run-off  in  the  Bookies, 
R.  D.  Gabveb  {Forest  Clvh  Ann.  [Univ.  NeJ>r.'\,  4  {1912),  pp.  58-75).— The 
author  outlines  a  plan  for  the  determination  of  the  effects  of  forests  upon 
streams. 

The  effect  of  forest  fires  on  trees  and  reproduction  in  southern  New  Eng- 
land, P.  L.  BUTTEICK  {Forestry  Quart.,  10  {1912),  No.  2,  pp.  195-201,  fig.  1). — 
This  paper  discusses  the  factors  Influencing  the  resistance  of  trees  to  fire,  the 
after  effects  of  a  single  fire,  the  effect  of  recurring  fires,  fire  In  relation  to 
sprouting,  the  effect  of  forest  fires  on  reproduction,  and  the  effect  of  age  on 
resistance. 

The  need  of  fire  protection  in  the  Tropics,  C.  B.  C.  Fisgheb  {Indian  Forester^ 
88  {1912),  No.  5,  pp.  191-221).— A  review  of  the  litCTature  on  this  subject 

Bainfall  a  factor  of  tree  increment,  F.  Davis  {Forestry  Qvart,,  10  {1912)^ 
No.  2,  pp.  222-228,  flg  1). — Finding  that  the  work  of  several  European  investi- 
gators appeared  to  show  a  correlation  between  tree  increment  and  the  amount 
of  annual  rainfall,  the  author  studied  tree  specimens,  principally  from  New 
England  and  the  Eastern  States,  in  conjunction  with  the  monthly  rainfall 
records.  The  results  as  here  tabulated  and  discussed  Indicate  that  rainfall 
is  a  great  factor  In  tree  Increment 

Notes  on  winterkilling  of  forest  trees,  C.  P.  Habtley  {Forest  Club  Ann. 
[Univ.  Nehr.^,  4  {1912),  pp.  S9-50). — ^This  comprises  notes  on  the  occurrence  and 
nature  of  winter  injury  to  forest  trees  as  observed  in  district  2  of  the  Forest 
Service  of  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture,  Including  Colorado,  Kansas, 
Nebraska,  part  of  South  Dakota,  and  Wyoming. 

A  new  method  of  constructing  volume  tables,  D.  Bbuce  {Forestry  Quart., 
10  {1912),  No.  2,  pp.  215-221). —The  author  describes  a  method  of  constructing 
volume  tables  which  involves  the  use  of  what  is  termed  the  "  frustum  "  form 
factor. 

Sand  blast  tests  of  New  South  Wales  timbers,  W.  H.  Wabeen  {Jour,  and 
Proc.  Roy.  8oo.  N.  S.  Wales,  U  {1910),  pt.  4,  pp.  620-SSO,  pis.  5,  figs.  4).— The 
tests  here  described  were  conducted  In  order  to  obtain  the  relative  values  of 
timbers  for  wood  paving,  flooring,  and  similar  purposesw 

On  the  durability  of  railroad  ties,  K.  HavielIk  {CentU.  Oesam.  Forstw.,  S3 
{1912),  Nos.  S,  pp.  105-115;  4,  PP-  172-182;  5,  pp.  224-2SS,  figs.  5).— This  Is  a 
review  of  recent  investigations  along  this  line^  with  conclusions  based  on  a 
study  of  the  results  as  a  whole. 

Quantity  and  quality  of  creosote  found  in  two  treated  piles  after  long 
service,  E.  Bateman  (17.  8.  Dept.  Agr.,  Forest  8erv.  Giro.  199,  pp.  8,  pi.  1, 
fig.  i).— This  circular  gives  the  results  of  analyses  of  creosote  found  in  2 
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treated  piles  which  had  been  in  the  teredo-infested  waters  of  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico  for  about  30  years. 

One  of  the  piles  was  perfectly  sound,  whereas  the  other  had  been  attacked, 
particularly  at  the  water  line.  No  treating  records  were  available.  The 
analyses  showed  that  the  creosote  In  the  perfectly  preserved  pile  originally 
contained  at  least  40  per  cent  of  naphthalene  fractio;is,  a  large  portion  of 
which  remained  in  the  wood.  The  creosote  In  the  less  perfectly  preserved  pile 
contained  little  or  no  naphthalene. 

DISEASES  OF  PLANTS. 

[Beport  of  the  botanist  on  plant  diseases  In  1910],  H.  T.  Gi^ssow  {Canada 
jSwpU  Farms  Rpts.  1911,  pp.  239,  2^0,  2U-^60,  pU.  4).— During  the  year  many 
diseases  have  been^  dealt  with,  among  them  rust  of  grains,  mildew  of  wheat, 
bitter  pit,  anthracnose,  black  rot,  bitter  rot,  rust,  and  sooty  mold  of  apples,  a 
bacterial  blight  of  English  walnut  observed  at  Agassiz,  B.  C,  diseases  of  plums, 
cherries,  and  small  fruits,  onion  mildew,  leaf  ^)ot  of  tomatoes,  club  root  of 
cruclfers,  also  the  following  which  are  given  especial  notice: 

A  frost  injury  to  wheat  is  reported  to  occur  on  frosty  nights  on  unevenly 
ripened  grain  lying  freshly  cut.  The  grains  shrivel,  becoming  lighter  in 
weight  and  darker  in  color  than  sound  ones,  and  their  germination  is  found 
to  be  lower  and  more  uneven  as  to  time,  thus  perx)etuating  the  trouble. 

A  discoloration  of  the  grains  in  wheat  from  several  widely  separated  regions 
Is  described.  The  embryo  is  darkened,  and  the  plant  seems  to  lack  vigor. 
Further  investigations  In  this  connection  are  contemplated. 

A  peculiar  belting  of  pears  with  a  band  of  russet  corky  cells  was  studied, 
and  is  attributed  to  chilling  when  young,  these  parts  having  been  found  to 
lack  the  coat  of  fine  hairs  claimed  to  give  a  measure  of  protection  when 
present 

A  new  contagious  disease  of  peaches  has  been  observed  In  the  Niagara  dis- 
trict, extending  Into  New  York  State.  It  manifests  itself  by  cankers  on  trees 
of  all  ages  and  varieties,  attacking  and  weakening  any  part  so  that  large 
branches  may  be  lost  through  breaking.  The  disease  spreads  rapidly,  and  has 
quickly  become  very  serious. 

Strawberries  and  raspberries  are  said  to  suffer  injury  during  cold  nights 
when  in  bloom,  the  frost  killing  some  of  the  styles  and  thus  causing  the  fruit 
to  be  malformed  when  matured.  Protection  by  means  of  hedges  or  cheese 
cloth  and  by  smudge  fires,  also  spraying  with  cold  water  In  early  mornings, 
have  been  found  useful  as  preventives  of  this  injury. 

Potato  scab  experiments  having  previously  led  to  results  apparently  Incon- 
sistent, a  series  of  annual  tests  was  entered  upon  to  determine  the  relative 
value  of  the  treatments  usually  prescribed.  The  crops  obtained  by  planting 
uniformly  but  not  badly  scabbed  seed  potatoes  showed  54.8  per  cent  of  scabby 
tubers  from  the  untreated  seed,  M.5  per  cent  from  the  carbonate  of  soda  treat- 
ment (10  oz.  in  10  gal.  water),  53.3  per  cent  from  the  corrosive  sublimate 
(1 : 2,000),  and  38.4  per  cent  from  the  formalin  solution  (1  lb.  in  30  gal.  water). 
No  conclusions  are  drawn. 

Internal  spotting  of  potatoes  externally  sound,  caused  by  discoloration  of  the 
vascular  bundles  near  the  stem  end,  is  reported.  The  trouble  appears  to  be 
Identical  with  that  known  as  "  sprain  "  in  England  and  as  **  Eisenfieckigkeit " 
In  Germany.  Observers  are  not  unanimous  as  to  Its  cause.  See  also  another 
note  (B.  S.  R.,  21,  p.  447). 

Leaf  spot  of  elm  {Dothidella  ulmea)  was  found  to  extend  back  upon  the 
petioles  to  the  tips  of  the  young  shoots.    These  twist  downward  and  are  finally 
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killed,  none  recoyering  so  far  as  observed.  Removal  and  burning  of  all  such 
parts  in  autumn  is  recommended. 

Other  parasitic  fungi  the  occurrence  of  which  is  recorded  are  Entomosporium 
mespili  on  English  hawthorn  from  Nova  Scotia,  LophodemUum  nervisequum 
on  Ahiea  eg.  from  New  Brunswick,  and  Dasyscypha  wUlkomtnii  from  Nova 
Scotia. 

Beport  of  plant  pathologrist,  H.  S.  Fawobtt  (Florida  Bta.  Rpi,  1911,  pp. 
LVIII-LXVII,  figs.  S). — ^This  report  summarizes  investigations  carried  on 
during  the  fiscal  year,  the  principal  studies  being  made  on  diseases  of  citrus 
trees  and  in  part  previously  noted  (E.  S.  R.,  25,  p.  466;  26,  p.  449).  A  number 
of  experiments  to  control  steip-end  rot  were  conducted,  but  none  of  the  treat- 
ments gave  beneficial  results. 

Diplodia  natalensis  has  been  found  to  cause  gummosls  of  peach  and  orange 
trees.  In  addition  to  these  host  plants,  inoculation  experiments  have  been 
made  with  the  cultures  of  the  organism  on  18  species  of  native  trees.  The 
following  6  species  produced  gum  with  the  killing  of  tissue:  Wild  plum,  wild 
cherry,  cherry  laurel,  prickly  ash,  sweet  gum,  and  sumac.  Four  additional 
species  showed  bleeding  with  killing  of  tissue,  but  no  gum.  These  were  bass- 
wood,  red  bud,  hackt>erry,  and  mulberry.  Iron  wood  and  water  oak  showed 
slight  killing  of  tissue  without  any  bleeding,  while  hawthorn,  hickory,  magnolia, 
holly,  ash,  and  huckleberry  were  apparently  not  affected  by  inoculation  with 
the  fungus. 

Brief  notes  are  given  on  black  rot  due  to  Altemaria  citri,  blue  mold  rot 
caused  by  PenicUUum  italicum  and  P.  digitatum,  scab  or  verrucosis  due  to 
Cladosporium  citri,  and  on  the  brown  fungus  of  the  white  fly  (Aegerita  welh 
leH). 

Beport  of  plant  physiologist,  B.  F.  Floyd  {Florida  ^a.  Rpt.  1911,  pp. 
LXVIII-LXXXI,  figs.  5).— The  principal  work  in  the  laboratory  of  plant  physi- 
ology has  consisted  of  a  study  of  the  nutrition  and  malnutrition  of  citrus 
plants,  attention  being  given  to  some  of  the  diseases  that  are  supposed  to  be 
due  to  malnutrition.  Among  these  are  die-back,  melanose,  yellow  spotting,  and 
trenching. 

EiXperiments  are  in  progress  with  organic  nitrogenous  fertilizers  to  determine 
their  effect,  especially  on  die-back  and  melanose,  and  in  conjunction  with  these 
experiments  studies  are  being  made  on  the  maximum  fertilization  of  citrus 
trees,  particularly  the  nitrogen  fertilization.  Heavy  fertilizing  has  beeti  found 
to  cause  disturbances  in  the  nutrition  of  citrus  trees,  resulting  in  the  falling  of 
the  leaves  and  fruit,  but  experiments  thus  far  indicate  that  the  chemical  injury 
shows  itself  only  in  the  weaker  parts  of  the  plants. 

Experiments  on  die-back  have  been  begun  in  the  citrus  experimental  grove 
near  Tavares  to  determine  the  effect  of  certain  fertilizers  on  the  chemical  and 
physical  properties  of  the  soil,  upon  the  trees,  and  upon  the  quality  and  quan- 
tity of  the  fruit,  and  also  to  study  the  relation  of  the  fertilizers  to  insect  pests 
and  diseases.  The  die-back,  so  far  as  the  plat  experiments  have  gone,  seems 
to  be  independent  of  the  fertilizers  that  have  been  used. 

An  extfflided  report  is  given  of  the  investigations  on  melanose,  a  disease  of 
citrus  trees  which  is  distributed  throughout  Florida  and  is  also  known  to 
occur  in  a  number  of  other  regions.  In  Australia  the  disease  is  claimed  to  be 
due  to  the  fungus  Cladosporium  trunneo^trum  (E.  S.  R.,  12,  p.  655),  but 
American  investigators  have  never  been  able  to  isolate  any  fungus  in  cultures 
made  from  diseased  material.  Melanose  seems  to  affect  all  varieties  of  citrus 
trees  in  Florida,  the  greatest  injury  being  done  to  the  fruit  The  gross  and 
microscopic  characters  of  the  disease  are  described,  and  the  author  concludes 
that  it  is  probable  that  melanose  is  not  caused  by  unfavorable  growth  factors. 
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but  that  it  is  a  disease  due  to  some  unknown  organism.  If  this  organism  is  a 
fungus,  it  is  thought  that  it  probably  exists  only  in  a  vegetative  condition,  and 
that  its  hyphie  are  very  diminutive,  making  it  difficult  to  distinguish  in  the 
host  tissue. 

Notes  on  some  mildews,  E.  Fo£s  {Ann.  6cole  Nat  Agr.  Monipellier,  n.  «er., 
11  {1912),  Nos,  S,  pp.  2^6-248,  fig.  1;  4,  pp.  249-264*  pl.  1,  flgs.  5).— Notes  are 
given  on  the  formation  of  conidiophores  of  species  of  ErysiphacesB ;  on  the  pres- 
ence of  two  kinds  of  conidiophores  in  Oidiopsia  taurica,  a  parasite  of  sainfoin ; 
and  on  Otdium  alphitaides,  the  mildew  that  has  been  so  abundant  in  Europe 
on  the  oaks  within  the  past  few  years. 

The  spedalization  of  Uromyces  caryophylUnus,  E.  Fischkb  (Mycoh  CeniU.^ 
1  {1912),  No.  1,  pp.  1,  2). — In  continuance  of  previous  work  (E.  S.  R.,  24,  p. 
346),  the  present  brief  preliminary  report  states  that  the  author  tested  the 
supposition  that  this  fungus  falls  into  several  species  living  on  different  hosts. 
It  is  claimed  that  in  repeated  tests  this  fungus  was  successfully  cultivated  on 
Tunica  prolifera  but  not  on  Saponaria  ocymoides,  and  the  conclusion  is  reached 
that  here  are  two  forms  biologically  distinct. 

C}orT08ive  sublimate  as  treatment  for  winter  grains,  L.  Hiltneb  and 
Gentneb  {Prakt.  Bh  Pfianzenbau  u.  Schuts,  n.  «er.,  9  (1911),  No.  9-10,  pp.  117. 
118). — In  pursuance  of  studies  by  the  senior  author  on  corrosive  sublimate  as 
protection  from  attacks  of  Fusarium,  resulting  from  infected  seed  (E.  S.  B., 
25,  pp.  548,  652),  observations  were  made  on  the  crop  of  1911. 

It  is  stated  that  the  percentage  of  attack  was  found  not  less  than  in  the 
previous  year,  notwithstanding  it  is  probable  that  more  sublimate  was  used  in 
1911,  but  the  authors  claim  that  the  degree  of  infection  was  lower.  The  re- 
ports show  that  in  case  of  early  sowings  of  rye  a  better  stand  of  plants  was 
obtained  from  the  seed  that  had  been  first  soaked  in  the  sublimate  solution. 
A  later  report  on  this  subject  is  promised. 

A  wheat  head  disease,  G.  Fbon  {Jour.  Agr,  Prat.,  n.  ser.,  23  (1912),  No,  11, 
pp.  S4OS42,  flgs.  2). — ^Illustrations  and  a  brief  description  are  ^ven  of  a 
disease  of  wheat  in  France  said  to  have  been  known  there  for  about  30  years, 
but  now  becoming  serious  in  some  sections.  The  disease  attacks  the  head. 
In  some  cases,  only  the  middle  portion  is  affected,  but  in  severer  cases  the 
whole  head  is  deformed  and  dwarfed,  the  chaff  being  flecked  with  black  spots 
or  covered  with  a  dark  mycelium  which  prevents  development  of  all  grains  ex- 
cept possibly  those  at  the  ends  of  the  spika  The  affection  is  ascribed  to  the 
fungus  Dilophia  graminis.    The  author  urges  further  studies  of  the  disease. 

Leaf  roll  of  potato  {Ztschr.  Landw.  Verauchsw.  Osterr.,  14  {1911),  No.  7, 
pp.  911-915,  pi.  1,  fig.  i). — ^This  is  the  third  report  of  the  committee  appointed 
for  the  study  of  this  disease.  The  symptoms  are  fully  described  in  order  to 
prevent  confusion  between  this  and  somewhat  similar  affections.  Such  means 
of  combating  the  disease  as  chemical  treatment  of  seed  tubers,  disinfection 
of  the  soil,  and  use  of  special  fertilizers,  are  stated  to  have  been  found  thus 
far  of  negative  or  at  best  of  doubtful  utility.  Early  removal  from  the  field 
of  tubers  from  diseased  plants  and  careful  culling  of  seed  tubers  are  recom- 
mended as  practical  measures  that  are  in  a  degree  protective. 

The  wart  disease  of  potatoes,  T.  H.  Middleton  {Bd,  Agr,  and  Fisherie'9 
[London'\,  Ann.  Rpt.  Intel.  Div.  1910-11,  pt.  2,  pp.  38-54,  fnaps  2).— The  wart 
disease  of  potatoes,  due  to  Bynchytrium  endobioticum,  is  present  over  a  large 
area  covering  the  west  and  northwest  of  England,  parts  of  Wales,  and  a 
part  of  Scotland* 

Experiments  with  about  50  different  varteties  were  carried  on  in  1910  in 
different  localities  to  determine  their  resistance  to  the  disease,  with  gratifying 
resulta    The  varieties  Langworthy,  Conquest,  and  Golden  Wonder  were  not 
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at  all  or  only  slightly  attacked  by  disease,  although  the  potatoes  were  planted 
in  soils  In  which  susceptible  varieties  would  not  have  produced  a  sound  plant. 
Other  varieties  contained  a  certain  amount  of  disease,  and  the  majority  were 
either  entirely  destroyed  or  produced  very  few  sound  tubers. 

Another  series  of  experiments  is  reported  upon  in  which  different  soil 
treatments  were  tested  for  the  control  of  the  disease,  the  fungicides  used  being 
sulphur,  copper  sulphate,  iron  sulphate,  Strawsonite,  potassinm  sulphid,  etc. 
In  no  single  plat  did  the  potatoes  escape  disease,  and  the  number  of  plants 
affected  was  so  great  that  it  was  not  considered  worth  while  to  attempt  to 
determine  the  proportion  of  affected  tubers. 

Another  experiment  was  carried  on  to  determine  the  value  of  the  process 
of  greening  the  seed  potatoes  in  relation  to  the  disease.  It  was  found  that 
sprouted  tubers  when  planted  in  soils  infected  by  the  fungus  were  more  liable 
to  produce  a  smaller  crop  of  tubers  and  were  more  subject  to  disease  than  nn- 
sprouted  tubers. 

Some  fungus  diseases  of  the  prickly  pear,  F.  A.  Wolf  (Ann.  MycoL,  10 
{1912),  No.  2,  pp.  llS'Lr^,  figs.  8).— The  author  has  during  the  past  8  years 
made  a  study  of  the  common  diseases  of  the  prickly  pear  {Opuntia  lindheiinerU)^ 
which  is  used  to  some  extent  in  south  and  southwest  Texas  as  a  forage  crop. 
The  present  report  considers  the  structure,  cultural  characteristics,  and  life 
history  of  the  fungi  themselves,  also  the  symptomology  and  the  pathological 
morphology  of  the  prickly  pear. 

The  fungi  most  common  are  stated  to  be  Bphwrella  opuntiw,  causing  In  Its 
conidial  stage  (called  Olososporium  lunatum)  an  anthracnose;  Perisporium 
torightii,  causing  the  black  spot  disease ;  and  Hendersonia  opuntiw,  causing  the 
sun  scald  of  prickly  pear.  Several  other  disease^ausing  fungi  of  less  destruc- 
tive nature  are  mentioned. 

Infection  with  8.  opunticB  takes  place  only  following  the  rainy  season  in  the 
spring,  causing  a  serious  rotting  of  the  new  and  tender  Jointa  P.  iorightii  is 
the  least  common  and  causes  the  least  injury  of  these  three.  H,  opuntiw  is  very 
abundant  and  destructive.  Segments  of  all  ages  are  affected.  The  mycelium 
spreads  within  the  epidermal  system,  closing  the  stomata  and  developing  Its 
pycnidia  from  these  stomatal  plugs.  The  scalded  appearance  is  due  to  the 
development  of  sul>erized  tissue  as  protection  from  desiccation. 

Beet  nematodes  (Heterodera  schachtii),  O.  Fuchs  {Ztschr.  LandiO.  Ver- 
suchsw.' Osterr.,  U  {1911),  No.  7,  pp.  92S-952).—An  account  is  given  of  the 
author's  studies  on  the  biology  and  control  of  eelworms  which  attack  beets  and 
several  other  plants.  These  are  said  to  be  migratory  and  to  be  carried  far  and 
wide  in  wet  weather  by  moving  wat^r,  circumstances  which  Increase  the  diffi- 
culties of  combating  their  ravages.  The  Ktthn  method  of  trap-plants  is  favored 
but  is  said  to  be  subject  to  the  drawback  that  the  larvse  remain  in  the  soil  to 
renew  the  disease  thus  temporarily  checked.  Chemical  measures  have  thus  far 
been  found  ineffective.  The  plan  of  heating  the  soil  to  the  depth  usually 
occupied  by  the  roots  to  a  temperature  of  63°  G.  is  said  to  prove  beneficial,  but 
subject  to  such  drawbacks  as  expense,  difficulty  of  application,  etc.  A  brief 
bibliography  is  given. 

Tumor  formation  in  sugar  beets,  K.  Spisab  {Ztackr.  Zuckerindus.  Bohmen, 
S6  {1911),  No8.  i,  pp.  1-17,  figs.  6;  2,  pp.  57-72,  figs.  5). — ^This  presents  the  more 
important  results  of  the  author's  continuation  of  previous  work  (E.  S.  R.,  24, 
p.  47).  The  experiments  were  undertaken  with  plants  in  a  less  advanced  stage 
of  development,  with  a  view  to  testing  his  assumption,  previously  stated,  that 
the  tumors  result  from  mechanical  injury  to  the  roots. 

It  Is  claimed  that  the  attempts  to  produce  the  tumors  by  wounding  were 
successful,  that  these  structures  develop  from  wounds  in  the  cambium,  and  that 
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the  wounded  surfaces  develop  a  callous  tissue  in  which  may  be  differentiated 
the  cambium  and  vascular  elements  which  grow  in  relation  to  the  corresponding 
portions  of  the  roots.  The  tumors  require  much  nutriment,  thus  hindering  the 
growth  of  the  plant,  while  these  portions,  containing  little  sugar,  are  either  of 
little  or  no  value  or  of  positive  disadvantage  to  the  crop. 

Melon  or  cucumber  canker,  T.  H.  Middleton  (Bd.  Agr.  and  Fiaherien 
lLondon]y  Ann.  Rpt.  Intel.  Div.  1910-11,  pt.  2,  pp.  5^-56). —The  canker  of  melons 
and  cucumbers,  due  to  Mycosphosrella  citrullina,  has  become  quite  serious  in 
greenhouses  in  England,  although  the  disease  does  not  appear  to  attack  out- 
door plants  to  any  particular  extent  The  results  of  the  investigations  thus  far 
conducted  on  the  spread  of  the  disease  and  the  means  for  its  control  have  been 
very  unsatisfactory,  and,  according  to  the  author,  these  points  require  addi- 
tional investigation.  There  seems  to  be  evidence  that  the  fungus  gains  entrance 
to  plants  through  wounds,  and  one  of  the  worst  cases  reported  occurred  on 
plants  that  had  been  topped.  In  other  cases  the  infection  seemed  to  follow 
Insect  puncture& 

It  is  b^leved  that  thorough  disinfection  of  houses  in  winter  and  spraying 
with  Bordeaux  mixture  might  prove  efficient  in  controlling  the  trouble. 

Collar  blight  and  other  collar  and  root  diseases  of  the  apple,  M.  B.  Watte 
(Rpt.  W.  Va.  Bd.  AffT'f  1012,  No.  25,  pp.  66-7 Ji). — ^The  author  discusses  a  form 
of  pear  blight  attacking  the  apple  at  the  thickened  portion  of  the  tree  Just  above 
and  below  the  ground  line.  For  this  form  of  the  disease  the  name  collar  blight 
is  given.  Methods  for  the  control  of  the  disease  are  described  and  attention 
called  to  some  other  diseases  resembling  this  trouble  in  some  respects.  One  of 
the  most  common  forms  of  the  disease  is  due  to  winter  injury,  which  favors 
the  attack  of  wood  rot  fungi  and  hastens  the  death  of  the  tree. 

Brief  notes  are  also  given  on  the  crown  gall,  woolly  aphis,  and  the  fungus 
root  rot 

Pear  blight  control,  R  A.  Gammon  {Mo.  Bui.  Com.  Hort.  Cat.,  1  (1912),  No.  2, 
PP'  S7-41,  figs.  S). — ^The  results  of  7  years*  active  effort  in  the  control  of  pear 
blight  in  a  large  orchard  in  California  are  given.  They  indicate  the  necessity 
of  careful  pruning  and  thorough  disinfection. 

American  gooseberry  mildew,  T.  H.  Middleton  {Bd,  Agr.  and  Fisheries 
[London'i,  Ann.  Rpt.  Intel.  Div.  1910-11,  pt.  2,  pp.  i-27,  maps  6). — ^The  present 
status  of  the  American  gooseberry  mildew  In  Great  Britain  is  discussed.  The 
author  states  that  while  this  disease  is  prevalent  in  certain  places  in  which 
gooseberry  growing  is  carried  on  as  a  commercial  industry  and  has  caused  seri- 
ous damage  in  limited  areas,  it  has  not  yet  spread  over  the  whole  kingdom  or 
caused  great  loss.  It  is  claimed  that  it  may  be  held  In  check  if  proper  precau- 
tions, such  as  prompt  measures  in  pruning  and  spraying,  be  taken  by  owners  of 
goosebeiTy  bushes. 

Attention  is  called  to  the  apparent  periodicity  of  the  disease  in  some  locali- 
ties, a  severe  epidemic  one  year  being  followed  by  a  year  with  little  of  the 
disease.  This  is  attributed  to  the  fact  that  the  resting  spores  of  the  fungus 
possibly  fail  to  germinate  and  carry  over  to  a  second  season. 

The  rusts  of  wild  grapes  in  India,  E.  J.  Butler  {Ann.  My  col,,  10  (1912), 
No.  2,  pp.  159-158,  fig.  1). — ^Two  species  of  rusts,  said  to  occur  on  wild  grapes 
in  India,  are  discussed.  One  is  said  to  agree  closely  in  description  with  the 
previously  known  Phacopsora  vitis;  the  other,  claimed  to  be  new,  is  described 
under  the  name  Chrysomyxa  vitis.  The  first  is  deemed  a  very  active  parasite 
and  a  possible  source  of  danger  to  cultivated  vines. 

A  coconut  disease  of  Mexico,  R.  Olsson-Seffeb  (Rev.  Trop.  Agr.,  2  (1912), 
No.  4,  pp.  295,  296)  .—Attention  Is  called  to  a  bud  rot  disease  due  to  a  fungus, 
to  be  Pythium  palmivorum,  which  kills  the  coconut  trees  In  patches  of  3 
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or  4,  never  on  a  hillside  and  always  on  yellowish  clay  land.  The  fungus  pro- 
duces two  kinds  of  spores;  one  suited  to  very  rapid  propagation  but  short 
lived,  the  other  capable  of  surviving  for  months  and  infecting  distant  trees. 
Cool  weather  with  accompanying  rain,  fog,  and  dew  favor  infection;  hence 
outbreaks  occur  usually  and  most  freely  after  such  seasons. 

The  treatment  recommended  is  early  destruction  of  all  diseased  buds  and 
prompt  application  of  fungicides  to  points  of  new  infection. 

A  disease  of  Anthemls,  H.  Bun  {Rev.  Hort,  [Parte],  8S  {1911),  No.  16,  pp. 
S82-S84), — ^A  disease  of  Anthemls  is  reported  in  France  wliich  is  said  to  cause 
considerable  losses  to  tlie  growers  in  certain  regions. 

The  foliage  first  turned  yellow,  then  black ;  finally  the  stem  was  affected  and 
the  plant  withered  and  died.  The  roots  were  found  to  be  more  or  less  covered 
with  nodules  ranging  in  size  from  that  of  a  pea  to  that  of  a  plum,  and  con- 
taining 2  nematodes,  Heterodera  schachtii  and  H.  radicioola.  The  dead  and 
dying  leaves  were  covered  with  a  fungus,  said  to  be  Altemaria  tenuis,  which* 
however,  is  thought  to  be  a  weak  saphrophyte. 

The  precise  nature  and  cause  of  the  disease  are  not  yet  definitely  determined 
As  treatments,  disinfection  of  the  soil  with  carbon  bisulphid,  also  resting  the 
soil,  considerable  spacing  between  the  plants,  etc.,  are  recommended  for  the 
eelworms.  For  the  fungus,  Bordeaux  mixture  applied  to  the  aerial  portions 
is  suggested. 

A  new  Marssonina  on  dill,  D.  Hbgyi  {Ki84rlet.  Kozlem.,  U  {1911),  No,  4« 
pp.  S95,  596). — ^The  author  describes  a  disease  studied  by  him  on  stems,  leaves, 
and  flowers  of  Anethum  graveolens.  He  considers  it  a  new  species  and  de- 
scribee it  under  the  name  M.  kircfmeri. 

Sweet  pea  diseases  {Oard.  Chron.,  S.  ser,,  51  {1912),  Nos.  1S08,  p.  S6;  1509, 
pp.  52,  53;  lilt,  pp.  8k,  85). — ^The  author  discusses  the  disease  of  sweet  peas 
known  as  the  "  streak  "  disease,  due  to  attacks  of  Macroaporium  solani.  It  is 
believed  that  the  fungus  is  carried  by  seed  and  that  the  heavy  application  of 
fertilizers  used  to  force  sweet  peas  tends  to  cause  the  plants  to  be  more  sus- 
ceptible to  attacks  of  the  fungus.  The  reduction  of  the  large  amount  of  nitrog- 
enous fertilizers,  better  attention  to  the  preparation  of  the  soil,  and  the  use  of 
sound  seed  are  recommended  as  means  for  the  prevention  of  the  trouble. 
Spraying  may  be  resorted  to  In  severe  cases,  but  the  foliage  sheds  the  fungicide 
badly.    Treating  seed  with  a  potassium  permanganate  solution  is  also  advised 

The  war  on  the  chestnut  blight,  S.  B.  Detwileb  {Country  Oent.,  77  {1912), 
No.  IS,  pp.  8,  27,  fig.  1). — ^A  r4sum6  is  given  of  the  papers  and  discussions  at 
the  interstate  conference  held  at  Harrisburg,  Pa.,  in  February  to  consider  the 
best  methods  of  dealing  with  the  chestnut  bark  disease.  Delegates  were  in  at- 
tendance from  Maine,  Massachusetts,  Connecticut,  Rhode  Island,  New  Tork, 
New  Jersey,  Pennsylvania,  Delaware,  Maryland,  Virginia,  West  Virginia,  Ohio, 
Tennessee,  North  Carolina,  and  the  Dominion  of  Canada.  Resolutions  were 
adopted  reconmiending  prompt  and  vigorous  methods  for  locating  and  stamping 
out  the  disease  in  each  State  so  £ar  as  practicable.  It  was  also  recommended 
that  a  quarantine  be  maintained  and  that  the  utilization  of  diseased  chestnut 
timber  be  stimulated 

Protection  of  woods  by  solutions  from  injurious  fungi,  and  studies  on 
forms  of  Ceratostomella  and  Graphium,  Cabolinb  Rumbou)  {Naturto.  Ztschr. 
Forst  u.  Landw.,  9  {1911),  No.  10,  pp.  429-467,  pl8.  S;  ahi.  in  Mycol.  CentliH., 
1  {1912),  No.  3-4,  PP'  115,  116). — In  continuance  of  previous  work  with  wood- 
injuring  fungi  (E.  S.  R.,  25,  p.  755),  the  author  gives  tabulated  results  of  tests 
of  several  solutions  found  to  be  protective  at  different  strengths.  Descriptions 
are  given  also  of  Ceratostomella  and  Graphium  as  affected  by  different  life 
conditions.    Great  variations  are  said  to  be  observable  and  are  pointed  to  as 
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preflenting  difficulties  In  Identification  of  the  species,  or  in  recognition  of  de- 
relopment  stages  thereof. 

Studies  In  dry  rot.— I,  The  biology  of  Coniophora  cerebella,  O.  Wehmeb 
(Mycol,  Cenm.,  1  (1912),  No.  1,  pp.  2-10,  figs.  4).— This  important  fungus  is  of 
very  luxuriant  growth,  especially  In  quiet,  moist  air.  It  attacks  wood  of 
several  sorts  besides  conifers,  notably  the  beech  (but  not  oak),  and  many 
other  materials,  as  linen,  paper,  cotton,  etc.,  which  serve  as  a  basis  for  its  de- 
velopment. Its  physical  characteristics,  modes  of  growth,  nutrient  relations, 
and  descriptions  of  its  spores  are  given  in  some  detalL 

ECONOMIC  ZOOLOOT— ENTOKOIOGT. 

Some  common  game,  aquatic,  and  rapacious  birds  In  relation  to  man, 
W.  L.  MoAtee  and  F.  B.  L.  Beal  (17.  8.  Dept.  Agr.^  Farmers'  Bui.  497,  pp.  SO, 
figs.  H). — ^Attention  is  called  to  the  fact  that  water  birds,  such  as  grebes,  gulls, 
and  terns,  are  of  greater  economic  value  and  do  less  harm  than  is  ordinarily 
supposed,  while  some  species,  like  Franklin's  gull  and  the  black  tern,  are 
markedly  beneficial  by  their  destruction  of  Insects.  It  is  also  pointed  out  that 
many  birds  of  prey  are  exceedingly  valuable  to  the  farmer,  although  the  oppo- 
site is  true  of  Cooper's  hawk,  the  sharp-shinned  hawk,  and  the  goshawk,  all 
of  which  should  be  destroyed  as  the  deteimined  foes  of  poultry,  game  birds, 
and  most  of  the  smaller  insectivorous  species. 

Those  here  dealt  with  are  the  prairie  chicken  {Tympanuchus  americanus), 
California  quail  {Lophortyx  oalifomica),  ruffed  grouse  {Bonasa  umhellus).  In- 
troduced pheasants  (Phasianus  torquatus  and  P.  oolchicus),  upland  plover 
(BartranUa  longicauda),  kllldeer  {Oxyechus  vodferus),  homed  grebe  {Colym- 
Itus  auriius),  Franklin's  gull  {Lams  franklini),  terns  (Sterna  maxima,  8. 
forsteri,  8.  hirundo,  8.  antUlarum,  and  Eydrochelidon  nigra  surinamensis) , 
Cooper's  hawk  (Accipiter  cooperi),  rough-legged  hawk  (Archibuteo  lagopus 
sanetijo?iannis) ,  sparrow  hawk  (Falco  sparveriuB),  long-eared  owl  (Asio  v>U- 
sonianus),  and  screech  owl  (Otus  asio). 

"All  the  shore  birds  are  strikingly  beneficial  in  their  food  habits,  and  the 
slaughter  of  these  game  birds  deprives  the  farmer  of  valuable  allies  against 
some  of  the  worst  crop  pesta  .  .  .  The  gallinaceous  game  birds,  as  quail, 
grouse,  and  pheasants,  take  far  less  Insect  food  than  the  shore  birds,  yet  all  of 
them  do  a  certain  amount  of  good.  .  .  .  The  hawks  and  owls  have  a  bad 
name,  but  for  the  most  part  it  is  undeserved,  and  Indiscriminate  persecution 
of  these  birds  Is  a  serious  mistake." 

Migration  of  the  Pacific  plover  to  and  from  the  Hawaiian  Islands,  H.  W. 
Henshaw  (Auk,  27  (1910),  Vo.  S,  pp.  2^5-262;  Ann.  Rpt.  8mithsn.  Inst,  1910, 
pp.  54S-S59). — ^Thls  paper  presmts  f^cts  relating  to  the  migration  of  the  Pacific 
plover  (Charadrius  dominions  fulvus),  which  were  gathered  in  the  Hawaiian 
Islands  from  1894  to  1904,  together  with  certain  deductions  therefrom. 

Third  annual  report  of  the  state  ornithologist,  E.  H.  Fokbush  (Agr,  of 
Mass.,  58  (1910),  pp.  165-197,  pi.  i).— Among  the  subjects  considered  in  this 
report  are  the  following:  Destruction  of  song  birds  by  aliens;  birds  feedUig  on 
the  eggs  of  the  gipsy  moth;  European  methods  of  attracting  birds;  and  the 
starling  in  Europe  and  America,  Its  food.  Increase  and  dissemination,  habits  of 
driving  certain  native  birds  from  their  nests,  etc. 

Digest  of  the  game,  fish,  and  forestry  laws,  1011,  edited  by  J.  Ealbfus 
(Harrishurg,  Pa.:  8tate,  1911,  pp.  IS90).— This  digest  Includes  Indexes  to  the 
laws. 
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Notes  on  the  mammals  of  the  Lake  Mazlnlnickee  Tegian,  B.  W.  Evebicann 
and  H.  W.  Glabk  (Proc,  Wash.  Acad,  fifci.,  IS  (1911),  No.  1,  pp.  54).— Observa- 
tions of  31  forms  in  the  region  of  Lake  Maxinkuckee,  a  glacial  lake  about  21 
miles  l<xig  and  li  miles  wide  in  the  southwest  comer  of  Marshall  County,  Ind, 
are  here  reported. 

Destruction  of  rats  in  Japan  (Daily  Cans,  and  Trade  Bpts.  [U.  fif.],  15 
(1912),  No.  82,  p.  86). ^-A  bounty  of  21  ct&  gold  per  head  offered  by  the  city  of 
Kobe  was  claimed  for  354,291  rats  killed  during  1911. 

Text-book  of  protozoologry,  F.  Doflein  (Lehrhuch  der  Protozoenkunde. 
Jena,  1911,  3.  enl.  ed.,  pp.  XII-\-1043,  flga.  951;  rev.  in  Amer,  Nat.,  46  (1912),  No. 
545,  pp.  S08,  S09).-'A  third  enlarged  edition  (B.  S.  R.,  23,  p.  357). 

Observations  upon  the  morphology  of  parasitic  and  cultural  amebas,  G.  F. 
Craig  (Jour.  Med.  Research,  26  (1912),  No.  1,  pp.  l-Sl,  pla.  «).^The  author 
finds  that  the  organisms  here  considered,  namely,  EntanuBba  coli,  E.  histolytica, 
E.  tetragena,  and  Amosha  lol>08pinosa  n.  sp.,  differ  greatly  in  morphology  and 
life  history,  and  that  each  possesses  characteristics  which  entitles  it  to  specific 
rank. 

Report  of  the  dominion  entomologist,  C.  G.  Hewitt  (Canada  Expt.  Farms 
Rpts.  1911,  pp.  207--2S5,  pis.  S,  figs.  3). — ^This  report  includes  the  text  and  regu- 
lations of  the  destructive  Insect  and  pest  act  of  1910  and  accounts  of  the  brown- 
tail  and  gipsy  moths,  fumigation  with  hydrocyanic  acid  gas,  insects  affecting  live 
stock,  particularly  the  warble  fly  (Hypoderma  lineata)  and  ticks  (Dermacentor 
albipidus)  on  horses,  thrips  (thought  to  be  Anaphothrips  striatus)  attacking 
cereals,  the  white-marked  tussock  moth,  and  the  narcissus  fiy  (Merodon 
equestris).  The  narcissus  fiy  is  now  a  serious  pest  in  British  Columbia,  some 
50,000  narcissus  and  daffodil  bulbss  having  been  destroyed  near  Victoria  during 
the  year.  The  author  states  that  he  has  found  the  larvae  of  this  pest  present 
in  bulbs  imported  into  Ontario  from  Holland. 

Brief  notes  on  the  more  important  insects  reported  to  the  division  of  ento- 
mology during  the  year  are  arranged  under  the  headings  of  insects  affecting 
field  and  root  crops,  fruit  and  fruit  trees,  forest  and  shade  trees,  and  garden 
and  greenhouse.    The  apicultural  work  of  the  year  is  also  noted. 

The  discovery  in  1911  of  winter  webs  of  the  brown-tail  moth  ^t  Pomeroy 
Ridge,  Charlotte  County,  New  Brunswick,  is  said  to  be  the  first  conclusive 
evidence  of  the  establishment  of  this  pest  in  New  Brunswick. 

Report  of  field  entomologist,  G.  P.  Weldon  (Colorado  8ta.  Rpi.  1911,  pp. 
32-34). — In  experiments  at  Rifle  both  fall  and  spring  applications  of  lime- 
sulphur  while  the  trees  were  dormant  controlled  the  peach  twig  borer.  The 
tobacco  preparations  Blackleaf  and  Blackleaf  40  were  also  used  in  the  experi- 
ments but  proved  to  be  of  little  value  in  controlling  this  pest 

Arsenite  of  zinc  is  said  to  have  given  promising  results  in  the  control  of  the 
codling  moth,  In  some  cases  doing  better  work  than  arsenate  of  lead.  Bh:peri- 
ments  indicate  that  but  little  can  be  accomplished  in  applying  a  fall  spray 
for  the  green  peach  aphis,  unless  the  ai^lication  be  made  very  late  in  the 
season  after  the  eggs  have  all  been  deposited. 

Trichogramma  pretiosa,  which  was  found  in  abundance  the  previous  year 
and  parasitized  as  high  as  90  per  cent  of  the  codling  moth  eggs,  is  said  to 
have  almost  totally  disappeared  during  the  season  of  1911. 

Report  of  entomologist,  E.  W.  Bebgeb  (Florida  8ta.  Bpt.  1911,  pp.  XL- 
LVII). — ^The  author  first  gives  a  brief  report  of  the  status  of  fungus  diseases 
of  white  fiy  during  the  year,  based  on  observations  at  Gainesville,  New  Smyrna, 
De-Land,  Winter  Park,  St  Petersburg,  the  Sub-Peninsula,  etc.  This  is  followed 
by  brief  accounts  of  the  culture  of  red  Aschersonia ;  germination  tests  of  red 
and  yellow  Aschersonias;  the  preservation  of  fungus  in  cold  storage;  soap  and  • 
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spraying  mlzttires;  weight  of  white  fly  pupie;  the  woolly  white  fly;  migration 
of  white  fly ;  and  scale  insects. 

Whaleoil  soap  was  found  to  be  a  satisfactory  agent  for  use  in  softening  water 
for  use  with  kerosene  emulsion,  white  fly  formula  IV,  a  proprietary  emulsion, 
and  a  proprietary  miscible  oiL  Some  good  results  were  obtained  from  the  use 
of  sodium  carbonate  in  softening  water,  especially  when  the  mixture  of  water 
and  soda  was  allowed  to  stand  for  about  one-half  hour.  Borax  gave  no  benefi- 
cial results,  the  oil  rising  to  the  surface  as  readily  as  when  no  softening  agent 
had  been  added. 

Applications  of  lime-sulphur  and  soda  sulphur  1 :  80  to  white  fly  larvse  in 
all  stages  proved  ineffective.  Tests  of  the  effect  of  various  insecticides  on 
white  fly  eggs  are  reported  in  tabular  form.  In  order  to  obtain  a  more  adequate 
idea  of  the  actual  drain  of  the  white  fly  upon  the  trees,  weighings  of  the  nearly 
mature  pupse  were  made  during  March.  It  is  estimated  that  1,000,000  pups 
would  weigh  67.8  gm.  and  that  this  number  of  larvse  would  excrete  in  a  month 
15  lbs.  of  honeydew. 

The  rufous  scale  (Aapidiotus  articulatus)  was  found  to  infest  a  grove  near 
lArgo. 

Combating  scale  and  other  Insects,  L.  Trabut  (Bui.  Agr,  Alg^ie  et 
TuniHe,  16  il9W),  No8.  7,  pp.  149^158;  10,  pp.  225-234;  12,  pp.  281-293;  16, 
pp.  S77-S88;  17,  pp.  401-41^;  22,  pp.  517-528;  17  {1911),  N08.  7,  pp.  163-172; 
8,  pp.  186-202;  9,  pp.  22^-236;  10,  pp.  25^265;  14,  pp.  353-360,  figs.  i27).— This 
article  is  devoted  largely  to  the  Coccid8e>  but  also  briefly  considers  thrips,  red 
spiders,  and  other  mites,  Aleyrodes,  etc.,  their  parasitic  and  predaceous  enemies, 
and  artificial  means  of  control 

The  insect  enemies  of  the  prickly  pear,  H.  Tbyon  (Queenaland  Agr.  Jour., 
t7  (1911\),  No.  2,  pp.  80-83). — ^A  brief  account  of  the  Australian  and  extra 
Australian  insect  enemies  of  Opuntia  spp. 

Combating  the  Insect  enemies  of  the  olive  (Bui.  Mens.  Off'  Renseig.  Agr, 
IParis'l,  11  (191^),  No.  1,  pp.  29-38,  pi.  1,  figs.  5).— This  is  a  report  of  experi- 
ments conducted  by  the  Oleaculture  Service  in  combating  the  olive  fly  (Daous 
clem),  the  olive  miner  (Tinea  oUw),  and  the  olive  scale  (Lecanium  olecB.) 

The  enemies  of  the  coconut  palm  {Bui.  Agr,  Congo  Beige,  2  {1911),  Nos,  3, 
pp.  512-528,  figs.  15;  4,  pp.  723-731,  figs.  4).— This  is  a  brief  account  of  the 
insect  and  other  animal  enemies  and  of  the  diseases  of  the  coconut  palm. 

Termite  studies,  N.  Holmgren  {K.  Svenska  Vetensk.  Akad.  Handh,  44  {1909), 
No.  3,  pp.  215,  pis.  3,  figs.  76;  46  {1911),  No.  6,  pp.  86,  pis.  6,  figs,  ff).— The 
first  part  of  this  work  is  devoted  to  the  gross  and  microscopic  anatomy  and 
embryology  of  termites;  the  second  part  deals  with  the  classification  of  the 
families  Mastotermitidie,  Protermitidse,  and  Mesotermitidse. 

Grasshopper  disease,  W.  G.  Sackett  {Colorado  Sta.  Rpt.  1911,  p.  20). — 
In  experiments  carried  on  with  a  fungus  disease,  which  has  appeared  sporadi- 
cally with  more  or  less  varying  degrees  of  virulence  and  has  been  prevalent 
among  grasshoppers  in  Colorado,  attempts  to  infect  artificially  failed.  In 
these  experiments  grasshoppers  were  fed  with  the  fungus,  a  pure  culture  was 
spread  upon  their  bodies,  and  healthy  individuals  were  placed  in  breeding 
cages  with  grasshoppers  suffering  from  or  dead  of  the  disease.  Pure  cultures 
of  the  supposed  causal  funglis  have  been  isolated  and  attempts  have  been  made 
to  produce  on  culture  media  some  unusual  form  of  the  fungus  with  wliich  to 
Infect  grasshoppers  the  following  season. 

On  the  propagation  of  the  Mexican  locust  epizootic  in  Argentina^  F. 
d*Hkbells  {Oompt.  Rend.  Acad.  Soi.  [Paris],  154  {1912),  No.  9,  pp.  623-625). — 
Cultures  of  CocooJhhHIIus  acridiorvm  n.  sp.,  the  bacterium  that  was  found  to 
destroy   locusts    {Schisiocerca  fiovaUena)    in  Yucatan,   as  previously   noted 
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(B.  S.  R.,  26,  p.  246),  have  been  used  by  the  antlior  with  success  in  destroying 
crickets  and  locusts  {S.  paranenais)  in  the  Province  of  Santa  F6,  Argentina. 
The  epizootic  spreads  with  remarkable  rapidity,  the  disease  having  been 
reported  from  a  radius  of  60  km.  (about  31  miles)  about  the  district  first 
infected  within  a  few  days  after  the  first  infestation. 

It  is  stated  that  the  Argentine  government  has  decided  to  employ  this  means 
of  combating  locusts  in  all  the  infested  territory. 

The  destruction  of  locusts  by  Herelle's  method,  R.  Gu^iun  (Jour.  Aor, 
Trap.,  12  (1912),  No,  129,  pp.  70-72). ^This  paper  relates  to  the  investigations 
noted  above. 

How  to  fight  the  pear  thripa,  G.  B.  Mebrht.  {Mo.  Bui.  Com,  Hort.  CaU 
1  (1912),  No.  2,  pp.  61-^9,  flff8.  S). — This  is  a  general  account  of  the  pear 
thrips,  its  life  history,  injury,  and  control  measures. 

Excellent  results  are  said  to  have  been  obtained  from  the  application  of  a 
spray  of  whitewash,  consisting  of  from  76  to  100  lbs.  of  lime  to  each  100  gal. 
of  water.  It  is  stated  that  the  cost  of  the  spray  should  not  exceed  more  than 
1  ct  per  gallon  of  prepared  material.  Care  should  be  taken  to  secure  first-class 
lime  and  to  see  that  it  is  well  slaked.  The  spray  should  be  applied  just  as  the 
buds  begin  to  separate  and  the  entire  surface  of  the  tree  should  be  covered,  one 
application  being  sufficient 

Eight  times  as  many  pears  were  obtained  from  trees  sprayed  in  this  way 
as  from  unsprayed  treea 

Scale  insects  and  black  blight,  G.  Ai^ohinleck  (Imp.  Dept,  Agr.  West  Indies, 
Bpts.  Bot.  8ta^  [etc.]  Ctrenada,  1910-11,  p.  15). —The  shield  scale  fungus 
<  Cephalo8porium  lecanii)  was  found  early  in  1910  destroying  Coccus  mangiferm 
in  the  botanic  gardens  in  Grenada.  It  has  since  been  distributed  throughout 
the  island  on  mango  leaves.  The  spread  of  Gephalosporium  in  1910  and  the 
earlier  part  of  1911  is  reported  to  have  been  extraordinarily  rapid  and  it  is 
now  present  in  nearly  all  the  districts  of  the  island,  it  being  difficult  to  find 
a  mango  tree  in  Grenada  on  which  the  scales  are  not  parasitized  by  this  fungus, 
or  which  is  not  clean  of  black  blight 

The  red  headed  fungus  (BpkiBrostUbe  coooophMa)  has  been  used  in  connec- 
tion with  scales  on  citrus  trees  but  so  ftir  without  success. 

European  elm  scale  in  California,  G.  W.  Woodwobth  (Mo.  Bui,  Com,  Hort. 
Cat,,  1  (1912),  No,  3,  p,  101).— This  species  is  said  to  occur  in  great  abundance 
in  Stockton,  Ck)lusa,  Palo  Alto,  Santa  Clara,  San  Jos^,  and  Ukiah. 

African  scale  insects,  L.  LiNDmoEB  (Jahrb,  Hamburg  Wiss.  Anst.,  26  (1908), 
Beiheft  S,  pp.  lS-46,  figs.  24;  27  (1909),  Beiheft  3,  pp.  33-48,  pis.  4;  28  (1910), 
Beiheft  3,  pp.  1-38,  pis,  3,  figs.  16;  Stat.  Pfianzenschutz  Hamburg  [Ber.l,  11 
(1908-9),  pp.  13'46f  figs.  24;  12  (1909-10),  pp.  33-4S,  pis.  4;  PP-  1-^8,  pU.  3, 
figs.  1^).— Four  papers  are  presented,  namely,  (1)  Diaspinse  from  Kamerun, 
including  descriptions  of  a  new  genus  (Cryptodiaspis)  and  20  new  species;  (2) 
a  South  African  diaspid  resembling  the  San  Jo86  scale,  namely,  Aspidiotus 
pectinatus  n.  sp.;  (3)  Goccidse  from  East  Africa,  with  descriptions  of  a  genus 
(Cryptaspidus),  10  species,  and  1  variety,  all  new  to  science;  and  (4)  Coccidie 
of  the  Canary  Islands,  a  contribution  to  the  fkuna  of  the  islands.  Thirty-nine 
species  of  scales  are  recorded  from  the  Canaries  of  which  12  are  described  as 
new  to  science. 

Control  of  the  codling  moth  in  Arizona  with  special  reference  to  the  Upper 
Gila  Valley,  A.  W.  Mobbill  (Arte.  Hort.  Com.  Ore.  15,  1910,  pp.  8).— This 
circular  briefiy  describes  methods  of  dealing  with  the  pest. 

Bevision  of  the  oriental  TipulidsB  with  descriptions  of  new  gpecies,  B. 
Bbunetti  (Bee,  Indian  Mus,,  6  (1911),  No,  5,  pp.  iB51-dl4).— This  work  in- 
cludes descriptions  of  8  genera  and  more  than  60  epedes  new  to  sci^ioe. 
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A  revision  of  the  oriental  species  of  the  genera  of  the  family  Tabanidfe 
other  than  Tabanus,  Gebtbijdb  Rioabdo  {Rec.  Indian  Mus^  i  {1911),  No,  8, 
pp,  S21-S97,  pl8.  4). — ^"The  genera  found  in  the  oriental  region,  besides  the 
large  genus  of  Tabanus  proper,  are:  Hsmatopota,  Meigen,  small  flies  with 
peculiarly  marked  wings;  Udenocera,  Ricardo,  formed  for  a  species  from 
Ceylon  with  the  long  antemue  situated  on  a  tubercle;  Diachlorus,  Macquart, 
including  chiefly  species  from  South  America,  distinguished  by  the  simple 
antennie  not  situated  on  a  tubercle,  by  the  brown  or  yellowish  markings  of  the 
wings  and  by  the  curved  dilated  fore  tlbise,  and  slender  build.  One  species 
described  from  the  Philippines  is  unknown  to  me.  A  new  genus  Neotabanus 
is  now  added,  allied  to  Udeuocera  in  haviug  the  antenns  situated  on  a  tubercle, 
but  the  antennae  themselves  are  similar  to  those  of  the  genus  Tabanus."     -  '     -* 

Investigations  covering  the  Mediterranean  fruit  fly  (Ceratitls  capitata) 
in  the  Hawaiian  Islands,  E.  K.  Gabnes  (Mo.  Bui,  Com,  Hort,  Cal.,  1  {1911), 
No.  1,  pp.  5-18,  figs.  2), — ^The  author,  who  was  detailed  by  the  state  commis- 
sioner of  horticulture  of  California  to  make  an  investigation  of  the  infestation 
in  the  Hawaiian  Islands,  to  study  the  life  history  and  habits  of  the  pest,  and 
to  work  out  a  plan  for  its  eradication  in  case  the  pest  should  gain  entrance  and 
appear  in  California,  here  presents  a  preliminary  report  Opportunity  is  taken 
to  give  a  summarized  account  of  the  pest,  its  life  history,  habits,  and  injury.     *\ 

Another  mango  pest  in  the  Philippines,  P.  J.  Wbstsb  (PhU^pine  Agr.  Rev, 
lEngliah  Ed,l,  4  (1911),  No.  12,  pp.  649^52,  pi  1).—A  fruit  fly,  probably  Dacu8 
ferrugineous,  destructive  to  the  mango  in  Java  and  other  parts  of  Malayasia, 
is  said  to  have  been  found  in  4  Provinces  in  Luzon.  The  author's  attention  was 
first  drawn  to  this  pest  on  May  18,  1911,  at  the  Lamo  Experiment  Station, 
Bataan. 

A  note  on  the  habits  of  the  narcissus  fly,  F.  J.  Chittenden  (Jour.  Roy. 
Hort.  Soc.  [London],  S7  (1911),  No.  1,  pp.  122,  123). — ^The  author  flnds  that 
the  narcissus  fly  (Merodon  equestris)  does  not  restrict  its  attacks  to  narcissus, 
bulbs  of  Habranthus  pratenHs,  from  Holland,  and  VaUota  purpurea,  from 
Sierra  Leone,  having  been  found  to  contain  larvte  of  this  pest. 

First  annual  report  of  the  state  Inspector  of  apiaries,  B.  N.  Gates  (Agr.  of 
Mass.,  58  (1910),  pp.  199-217,  pis.  2). — ^In  this  report  the  author  briefly  dis- 
cusses brood  diseases  of  bees,  the  usefulnes  of  bees  to  the  agriculturist,  impor- 
tance of  inspection  of  the  apiary,  etc. 

Pollination  of  red  clover  by  bumblebees,  E.  Lindhasd  (Tidsskr.  Landhr. 
Planteavl,  18  (1911),  No.  5,  pp.  719-7S7,  figs.  2).— The  author  presents  a 
r^sum^  of  Investigations  on  this  subject,  and  his  own  observations  which  lead 
him  to  conclude  that  the  honeybee  may  occasionally  aid  In  the  pollination  of 
clover  blossom&  Tables  state  the  results  of  observations  made  on  the  work  of 
Bomhus  hortorum,  B.  suhterraneus,  B.  distingvendus,  B.  lapidarius,  B.  terres- 
iris,  B.  sUvarum,  B.  arenicola,  B.  muscorum,  and  Apis  melli/lca. 

The  natural  history  of  the  solitary  wasps  of  the  genus  Synagrls,  E.  Ron- 
BAUD  (Ann.  Soc.  Ent.  France,  79  (1910),  I,  pp.  1-21,  pis.  4;  Ann.  Rpt,  Bmithsn, 
Inst.,  1910,  pp.  50^-525,  pis.  4)- — ^Thls  paper  relates  to  solitary  wasps  of  the 
subfamily  Eumenins,  which  inhabit  all  of  Africa  except  the  northern  portion 
and  Egypt 

The  Ichneumons  of  Great  Britain,  C.  Morlet  (London,  1911,  vol.  4,  pp. 
ZV/+W,  pi.  1,  figs,  jfi).— This  fourth  volume  (B.  S.  R.,  22,  p.  159)  deals  with 
the  Tryphonlnffi,  of  which  the  author  recognizes  49  genera  and  834  species  as 
occurring  in  Great  Britain. 

Technical  results  from  the  gipsy  moth  parasite  laboratory. — ^V.  Expeii- 
mental  parasitism:  A  study  of  the  biology  of  Limnerlum  valldum,  P.  H. 
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TiKBEKLAXs  (U.  S,  Dcpt,  Agr.,  Bur,  Ent,  Bvl.  19,  pt  5,  tech.  aer,,  pp.  71-92, 
fiffs,  10), — "L,  validum,  a  common  parasite  of  the  fall  webworm  (Hyphantria 
cunea),  readily  attacks  the  caterpillars  of  the  brown-tall  moth,  gipsy  moth, 
and  rusty  vaporer  moths  [Notolophua  aniiquua],  and  also  the  tent  caterpillar, 
when  placed  in  confinement  with  these  hosts,  but  is  able  to  complete  its  trans- 
formations in  the  last  species  only  and  even  then  in  but  a  small  percentage  of 
cases.  Its  larvsB  seem  to  be  totally  unadapted  for  life  in  the  caterpillars  of 
the  3  former  species,  and  fail  to  surviye  the  protective  reactions  of  the  host, 
which  are  visibly  manifested  by  an  accumulation  of  active  blood  cells  or 
amoebocytes  around  the  larvs,  the  cast  eggshells,  and  even  the  eggs  themselves. 
The  amoebocytes  presumably  attack  the  living  eggs  and  larvse,  or  at  least  ulti- 
mately efface  the  latter  entirely.  The  same  reaction  takes  place  in  the  case 
of  the  tent  caterpillar,  but  a  few  of  the  larvffi  are  able  to  complete  their  trans- 
formations. Adaptation  here  is  partially  In  evidence,  and  may  be  due  to  larval 
secretions  which  ward  off  the  protective  reactions  of  the  host  ... 

"During  its  whole  life  the  larva  feeds  on  blood  and  lymph  and  on  small 
solid  particles  which  result  from  the  disintegration  of  the  host's  tissues,  prob- 
ably pathologically  induced  by  some  larval  secretion.  There  is  no  evld^ice  to 
show  that  such  definite  organs  of  the  host  as  the  digestive  tube  and  muscular 
tissue  can  be  consumed  by  the  larva  unless  they  are  broken  down,  inasmuch  as 
the  mouth  parts  of  the  larva  throughout  life  are  essentially  sucking. 

"  Under  artificial  conditions  the  minimum  time  needed  for  the  development 
of  the  insect  from  the  egg  to  the  adult  was  found  to  be  about  50  days,  but  the 
maximum  time  may  be  extended  many  months.  Under  natural  conditions  in 
the  Northern  States  as  a  parasite  of  Hyphantria,  the  females  are  probably 
active  in  parasitizing  the  caterpillars  throughout  the  month  of  August  and  the 
first  part  of  September.  The  larvse  issue  from  the  caterpillars  and  spin  their 
cocoons  during  September  and  the  first  part  of  October,  but  the  cocoons  always 
overwinter,  and  the  adults  emerge  the  following  summer." 

A  bibliography  of  10  titles  is  appended. 

The  southern  com  root  worm  in  South  Carolina  (Biabrotica  12-piinctata)» 
W.  A.  Thomas  (Sovth  Carolina  8ta.  Bui.  161,  pp.  S-€,  pi.  i).— This  bulletin 
gives  a  brief  account  of  the  life  history  and  remedial  measures  for  the  southern 
corn  root  worm,  or  so-called  budworm  of  com,  based  upon  observations  made 
by  the  author  in  eastern  South  Carolina  while  prosecuting  studies  of  the 
cotton  root  louse  in  cooperation  with  the  Bureau  of  Entomology  of  this  Depart- 
ment 

At  Marion  the  first  eggs  were  deposited  on  March  10  and  had  hatched  by 
April  2.  The  larvse  had  all  formed  earthen  cells  in  which  to  pupate,  or  trans- 
formed to  adult  beetles  by  May  5,  and  the  fully  developed  beetles  had  all 
emerged  by  May  24.  During  the  winter  there  is  no  complete  hibernation  of  the 
beetles  in  the  vicinity  of  Marion;  at  the  approach  of  severe  cold,  they  find 
shelter  beneath  the  leaves  of  weeds  in  the  fields  and  In  other  protected  places 
until  it  becomes  warmer,  whereupon  they  again  begin  feeding. 

The  most  practical  means  of  controlling  this  pest  is  through  cultural  opera- 
tions. The  planting  of  com  on  low  moist  bottom  lands,  to  which  the  pest 
confines  its  ravages  almost  entirely,  should  be  delayed  imtil  the  larvie  have 
begun  to  pupate.  The  approximate  dates  for  planting  com  In  the  various  sec- 
tions of  the  State  in  order  to  escape  the  injury  occasioned  are  set  as  May  6 
for  lower  South  Carolina,  May  12  for  middle  South  Carolina,  and  May  19  for 
the  Piedmont  Region. 

Locomotion  of  the  larva  of  Calosoma  sycophanta,  A.  F.  Bubokss  (Ann.  Snt. 
Boc.  Amer.,  4  (1911),  No.  2,  pp.  17S^179,  pi.  1,  figs.  «).— This  is  a  somewhat 
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more  detailed  account  than  that  presented  in  the  bulletin  preyionsly  noted 
(B.  S.  R.,  26,  p.  850).    The  apparatus  used  is  described  and  illustrated. 

The  distance  traveled  by  a  newly  hatched  larva  from  8.30  Saturday  morning 
imtil  its  death  at  8.45  Tuesday  morning,  of  which  time  the  larva  was  actually 
on  the  recording  paper  about  70  hours,  amounted  to  9,058  ft,  or  1.71  mile& 
**  The  highest  rate  of  travel  per  minute  was  during  the  first  41  hours,  and  aver- 
aged 4.9  ft  For  the  first  24  hours  the  average  was  3.69  ft  per  minute ;  during 
the  next  8  hours  the  average  dropped  cdightly  and  for  the  remaining  period 
the  average  was  gradually  reduced  until  the  larva  died.  .  .  .  For  the  first 
36  hours  the  larva  traveled  almost  continuously,  stopping  only  occasionally 
for  a  minute  or  so  to  rest.  .  .  .  Although  the  distance  traveled  is  probably 
much  greater  than  what  would  actually  occur  in  nature,  it  is  remarkable  that 
80  much  latent  energy  can  be  stored  up  in  an  egg  of  one  of  these  beetles." 

"The  length  of  life  of  the  Insect  is  also  worthy  of  note  when  it  is  remem- 
bered that  no  food  or  water  was  supplied,  as  it  indicates  that  the  young  larvee 
are  able  to  survive  several  days  in  the  field  without  food  and  still  have  snffi- 
,  dent  vitality  to  make  a  thorough  and  active  search  for  their  prey." 

Collecting  ladybirds  (CoccincllidaB)  by  the  ton,  E.  K.  Cabnes  (Mo.  But. 
Cam.  Hort.  Cah,  1  {19X2),  No,  S,  pp.  71-81,  figs.  7).--Thls  is  an  account  of  the 
work  conducted  in  California,  where  each  year  several  tons  of  coccinellids  of 
the  species  Hippodamia  convergens  are  collected  and  distributed  to  growers  of 
cantaloups,  prunes,  apples,  pears,  vegetables,  seeds,  and  garden  truck  for  the 
destruction  of  aphlds,  even  including  city  street  trees  and  home  gardens. 
*'  Starting  about  November  1,  the  field  men  go  up  into  the  mountains  to  locate 
the  hibernating  colonies^  which  are  usually  found  among  pine  needles  on  sunny, 
well  drained  slopes,  usually  in  close  proximity  to  running  water.  ...  By 
this  time  the  ladybirds  have  begun  to  arrive  in  the  mountains  and  to  assemble 
in  colonies  on  the  stems  and  about  the  roots  of  low  growing  plants,  previous 
to  seeking  winter  shelter  of  the  pine  needles,  where  they  are  securely  hidden." 
The  collecting  of  lady  beetles  commences  the  last  of  December  and  continues 
until  the  last  of  February.  Two  men  usually  work  together,  and  with  fairly 
giK)d  success  collect  from  50  to  100  lbs.  of  beetles  in  a  day. 

In  order  to  avoid  the  heavy  expense  of  artificial  cold  storage,  the  beetles 
are  kept  at  the  mountain  packing  house  as  long  as  possible  and  are  then  trans- 
ferred to  a  large  cold  storage  room  rented  from  a  commercial  company  at 
Sacramento,  and  kept  at  a  temperature  of  slightly  under  40''  F. 

Kotes  on  the  Ixodldae  of  Brazil,  H.  de  Beaubepaibe  Abagao  (Mem.  Inst. 
Oswaldo  Cruz,  S  {1911),  No.  2,  pp.  145-195,  pis.  2).— This  paper  includes  tables 
for  the  separation  of  46  species  of  ticks  occurring  in  Brazil,  a  list  of  their 
hosts,  and  their  geographical  distribution.  Ten  forms  are  considered,  8  of 
which,  Omithodoroa  roatratus,  Amhlyomma  paces,  and  Hcemaphysalis  leporU 
prowima,  are  described  as  new  to  science. 

Notes  on  the  genus  Bhipicephalus,  with  the  description  of  new  species, 
and  the  consideration  of  some  species  hitherto  described,  0.  Wabbxtbton 
{Parasitology,  5  (1912),  No.  1,  pp.  1-^0,  figs.  12). — Three  species  and  1  variety 
are  described  as  new  to  science. 

Notes  on  ticks. — H,  New  species  (Amblyomma,  Hsemaphy sails);  Ixodes 
patus:  Description  of  the  hitherto  unknown  larval  stage,  G.  H.  F.  Nuttali. 
{Parasitology,  5  {1912),  No.  1,  pp.  50-60,  figs.  9). — ^Thls  paper  includes  de- 
scriptions of  8  species  new  to  science,  namely,  Aml>lyomma  darlingi,  taken  from 
a  deer  {Odocoleus  sp.)  and  a  turkey  buzzard  {Catharista  atratus)  in  the 
Canal  Zone ;  HcDmaphysaUs  toarlmrtoni,  and  H.  montgomeryi^ 
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FOODS— HITMAN  NTTTBITION. 

Beport  of  the  commission  to  investigrate  the  subject  of  the  cold  storasre  of 
food  and  of  food  products  kept  in  cold  storage  {Boston:  State,  1912,  pp.  S08t 
chart  1), — ^After  an  exhaustive  study  of  the  subject  the  commission  reached  a 
Dumber  of  conclusions  and  made  recommendations. 

"In  general,  the  commission  recognizes  that  cold  storage  is  a  fundamental 
necessity  in  the  distribution  of  the  food  supply  of  the  nation.  In  the  first 
place,  it  enables  perishable  food  products  to  be  brought  to  market  with  the 
least  possible  deterioration ;  in  the  second  place,  it  enables  the  surplus  of  such 
products  in  the  season  of  natural  plenty  to  be  carried  over  to  meet  the  demand 
in  the  season  of  natural  scarcity.  The  latter  is  the  principal  economic  function 
of  cold  storage.  It  acts  as  a  means  of  distributing  the  seasonal  output  of 
perishable  foodstuffs  evenly  over  the  market  year,  thus  helping  to  equalize 
supply  and  demand." 

The  general  conclusions  reached  are  thus  summarized : 

''A  progressive  deterioration  takes  place  in  perishable  food  products  kept  in 
cold  storage;  the  changes  naturally  occurring  are  greatly  retarded  by  refrig- 
eration, but  are  not  absolutely  suspended.  Therefore,  a  food  product  that  has 
been  held  in  cold  storage  is  never  Just  as  good  as  the  perfectly  fresh  article, 
other  conditions  being  equal. 

"The  deterioration  taking  place  during  cold  storage  first  appears  in  a 
change  In  flavor,  which  may  affect  the  palatability  of  the  food,  but  does  not 
necessarily  affect  its  wholesomeness  or  nutritive  value. 

"The  length  of  time  during  which  an  article  of  food  held  in  cold  storage 
can  be  kept  wholesome  and  fit  for  consumption  varies  for  different  com- 
moditiea  The  period  of  proper  preservation  for  any  particular  commodity  de- 
pends largely  on  the  methods  of  handling  and  preparing  for  cold  storaga 
Scientific  investigation  in  this  field  has  not  yet  been  carried  ftir  enough  to 
enable  one  to  fix  normal  time  limits  of  cold  storage  for  different  commodities 

"On  the  whole,  prolongation  of  cold  storage  beyond  one  year,  ev^i  under 
correct  conditions,  appears  to  be  undesirable,  and  prejudicial  to  the  public 
health." 

With  respect  to  regulation,  the  commission  recommends: 

''Ck>ld  storage  warehouses  should  be  subject  to  the  supervision  of  the  state 
board  of  health,  and  should  be  required  to  take  out  licenses  and  submit  regular 
reports.  The  main  object  of  the  proposed  inspection  is  to  ensure  the  proper 
condition  of  goods  upon  entry,  into  storage  and  their  proper  treatment  during 
the  storage  period. 

"  Food  products  deposited  in  cold  storage  should  be  marked  with  the  dates 
of  receipt  into  storage  and  of  withdrawal  from  storage.  .  .  . 

"The  time  for  which  food  products  may  be  held  in  cold  storage  should  be 
limited  to  12  months,  with  discretionary  power  vested  in  the  state  board  of 
health  to  extend  the  time  limit  for  particular  consignments  of  goods,  and  also 
to  fix  a  shorter  time  limit  than  12  months  for  any  article  of  food«  if  such  further 
restriction  of  the  storage  period  should  be  found  upon  investigation  to  be 
desirable.  .  .  . 

"  The  fraudulent  sale  of  cold  storage  products  as  fresh  goods  should  be  pro- 
hibited. It  is  generally  admitted  that  the  purchaser  has  a  right  to  know 
whether  he  is  getting  cold  storage  or  fresh  food.  .  •  . 

"The  return  to  cold  storage  of  goods  that  have  once  been  withdrawn  and 
placed  on  the  market  for  sale  to  consumers  should  be  prohibited.  Such  goods 
are  presumably  not  in  fit  condition  for  further  storage.    The  prohibition  of 
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restorage  Is  needed  to  protect  consmnerB  against  a  practice  that  unquestionably 
leads  to  abusea" 

A  dissenting  opinion  Is  presented  by  two  of  the  commission  with  reference  to 
the  marking  on  each  package  of  the  date  of  delivery  by  cold  storage  companies. 

Supplyingr  a  large  city  with  f oodstnfESy  with  particular  reference  to  market 
conditionB  in  Berlin,  B.  Lanoe  {Sta4it8  u.  Sozialtoiss,  Forach.,  1911,  No.  157, 
pp,  F///+85). — Statistical  and  other  data  are  summarized  and  discussed,  and 
a  bibliography  Is  provided. 

The  preparation  of  Westphalian  hams  (Jour.  Boy.  Boc.  Arts,  60  (1912),  No* 
S092,  p.  41&), — Juniper  Is  used  In  smoking  the  meat,  the  twigs  and  berries  being 
thrown  Into  a  beech  wood  fire.  The  Juniper  imparts  a  distinctive  flavor,  it  is 
believed.    The  smoking  process  requires  on  an  average  about  8  days. 

A  protein  body  in  Liebiflr'B  meat  extract,  K.  Mats  {Hoppe-Seyler^s  Ztschr. 
PhyHol  Chenu,  78  (1912),  No.  i,  pp.  57-^52).— The  author  has  Isolated  and  deter- 
mined the  properties  of  a  body  present  in  meat  extract  which  he  concludes  to 
be  a  proteld. 

Since  the  extract  is  used  In  small  quantities  at  a  time  and  as  a  condiment 
and  stimulant,  the  presence  of  a  small  proportion  of  protein,  In  the  author's 
opinion,  has  no  special  Importance  from  the  standpoint  of  nutritive  value.  On 
the  other  hand,  he  believes  that  It  Is  an  essential  constltuait  since  It  favorably 
Influences  the  consistency  of  the  meat  extract 

The  chemical  composition  of  human  milk  as  shown  by  recent  analyses, 
Bl  ScHLOBS  {Monaiaschr.  KinderheUk.,  9  {1910-11),  pp.  636-640;  al>8.  in  ZentU. 
Ewpt.  Med.,  1  (1912),  No.  1,  p.  14). — Contrary  to  the  gmierally  accepted  opinion, 
the  author  maintains  that  human  milk  has  a  constant  composition.  The  fkt 
content  varies,  but  all  the  other  ingredients  maintain  a  definite  relation.  He 
presents  a  compilation  of  8  analysee. 

Influence  of  age  on  wheat  and  flour,  F.  T.  Shtttt  (Cawtda  Expt.  Farms 
Rpts.  1911,  pp.  168-i71).— Continuing  earlier  work  (E.  S.  R,  24,  p.  465),  the 
composition  and  bread  making  quality  of  wheat  stored  for  2  years  were  studied^ 

In  general,  no  differences  or  changes  were  noted  In  chemical  composition  of 
the  samples  stored  as  flour,  though  there  was  a  tendency  in  the  glladln  and 
the  glladln  ratio  to  Increase.    Conclusions  regarding  the  gluten  were  not  drawn. 

Five  of  the  7  samples  stored  as  wheat  showed  slight  Increases  In  protein 
content;  the  glladln  values  were  very  similar  to  those  obtained  In  the  earlier 
work. 

A  consideration  of  the  nitrogen-and-ash-free  extract  and  the  volume  of  the 
loaf  did  not  Indicate  that  there  was  any  relationship  between  these  values,  the 
contention  that  the  volume  of  the  loaf  Increases  with  the  amount  of  extract 
not  being  supported  by  the  data  reported.  Furthermore,  no  relationship  was 
noted  between  the  ratio  of  soluble  ash  to  total  nitrogen  and  the  shape  of  the 
loaf. 

Chemical  analysis  and  composition  of  imported  honey  from  Cuba,  Meodoo, 
and  Haiti,  A.  H.  Bbyan,  A.  Given,  and  S.  Sherwood  (17.  S.  Dept.  Agr.,  Bur, 
Chem.  Bui.  154,  PP-  2^)* — '^^  results  are  reported  and  discussed,  in  comparison 
with  American  hon^s,  of  83  samples  of  Cuban,  23  samples  of  Mexican,  and  16 
samples  of  Haitian  hon^a  The  methodB  followed  in  the  investigation  are 
described. 

According  to  the  authorsT  summary,  the  results  seem  to  show  that  ''  beyond 
a  slightly  greater  moisture  content  and  a  somewhat  lower  percentage  of  sucrose 
there  are  no  pronounced  differences  In  chemical  composition  between  the 
honeys  of  America  and  those  from  the  countries  specified.  Other  points,  how- 
ever, must  be  considered.'' 
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Attention  Is  directed  to  tlie  fttct  that  American  fool  brood  is  preyalent  in 
Ouba  and  that  while  honey  from  Infected  colonies  of  bees  is  not  injurious  to 
human  belngs»  the  danger  to  bees  constitutes  a  serious  objection  to  the  un- 
guarded importation  of  Cuban  honeys  and  affords  an  additional  reason  ftor 
barring  from  importation  undesirable  Cuban  honeya 

Furthermore,  as  pointed  out  by  the  authors,  "the  preparation  of  the  honey 
for  shipment  was  very  poor.  The  extraction  had  been  carelessly  carried  out, 
and  much  dirt  was  present  in  the  samples  ^a  received.  .  .  .  The  honey  is 
mostly  wild  or  that  from  wild  bees,  is  scooped  out  of  the  trees  by  the  natives, 
allowed  to  drain  through  coarse  cloth,  and  shipped  either  in  tins  or  barrels. 
In  only  two  cases  was  the  product  such  as  could  be  sold  for  direct  consumption, 
these  two  being  comb  honey. 

"Again,  with  few  exceptions  the  flavor  was  rank  and  strong,  so  that  it  could 
hardly  be  considered  palatable.  There  is  some  honey  of  good  flavor  produced 
in  these  places,  but  it  is  not  exported  in  any  quantity. 

"  Considering  the  physical  condition  of  the  samples  as  received  in  nearly  all 
cases,  it  can  be  said  that  they  were  not  fit  for  human  consumption.  Beextrae- 
tlon,  straining,  etc.,  might  Improve  this  omdition,  but  it  is  a  question  whether 
even  under  this  treatment  the  honey  is  made  fit  for  table  use^  as  the  dirt  has 
become  so  intimately  mixed  as  not  to  be  removed  by  physical  meana" 

A  bibliography  of  chemical  literature  of  honey  from  1907  to  1911,  compiled 
by  A.  H.  Bryan,  is  appended  to  the  report,  and  supplements  earlier  compilations 
(B.  S.  R.,  19,  p.  1058). 

The  nitrogenous  constituents  of  fungi,  Camuxe  Reuteb  (Eoppe-Beyler's 
Ztschr.  Physiol.  Chem,,  78  {1912),  No,  «-4,  PP.  167-245).^ln  addition  to  an 
exhaustive  summary  of  data  previously  publlfidied,  the  author  reports  the  re- 
sults of  extended  Investigations. 

The  hydrolysis  of  protein  from  fungi  yielded  the  following  amino  adds: 
Glycocoll,  alanln,  valin,  leucin,  pheoylalanin,  prolin,  aspartic  acid,  and  glu- 
tamlnlc  acid.  Especially  to  be  noted  is  the  high  content  of  the  two  low  amino 
acids  and  prolin.  After  digestion  with  trypsin  tyrosin  was  found.  From  dried 
fungi  the  following  bases  or  amino  acids  were  isolated:  Guanln,  adenln,  hy- 
poxanthin,  trlmethylhistldin,  cholin,  trlmethylamin,  putrescin,  guanidin,  ^he- 
nylalanln,  leucin,  and  racemic  alanln.  Bspedally  noteworthy  is  the  occurrence 
of  racemic  alanln,  which  constitutes  the  greater  portion  of  the  free  amino 
adds  present 

As  the  author  points  out,  cases  of  poisoning  often  occur  after  eating  edible 
fungi  which  are  attributed  to  the  formation  of  toxic  compounds  by  bact^la. 
It  is  also  possible  that  in  processes  of  digestion  substances  with  marked  physio- 
logical properties  such  as  agmatln,  paraoxyphenylftthylamin,  and  imidaasolylA- 
thylamin  are  formed  by  cleavage  from  the  amino  acids  and  bases  primarily 
formed  from  the  protein. 

In  the  author's  opinion  it  would  be  especially  important  from  a  biological 
standpoint  to  study  the  ferments  present  in  fungi  which  induce  carbohydrate 
cleavage  and  play  a  very  important  rOle  in  the  formation  of  the  simple  plant 
bases  which  are  physiologically  active. 

The  presence  of  glutaminic  add  in  presenred  tomatoes,  N.  Monti  (8iaz, 
8per.  Agr.  Itah,  U  {1911),  No.  11-12,  pp.  818-823;  abs.  in  Chem.  ZentU.,  1912, 
I,  No.  7,  p.  501).— By  a  method  which  he  describes  the  author  isolated  gluta- 
minic acid  from  preserved  tomatoes,  the  quantity  being  in  the  proportion  of 
80  gm.  per  60  kg.  of  material. 

[Vood  inspection  and  other  pure  food  and  drug  topics],  B.  F.  Ladd  and 
Alma  K.  Johnson  {North  Dakota  8ta.  Spec  Bui.,  2  {1912),  No.  4,  pp.  ^-5^, 
68-80). — ^The  results  of  the  examination  of  a  number  of  miscellaneous  food 
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products  as  well  as  tbe  reeolts  of  a  study  of  headache  powders  are  reported. 
Some  data  are  given  regarding  lard  and  lard  substitutes  and  other  food  and 
drug  matters. 

Kotice  of  Judgrment  (U.  S.  DepU  Affr.,  Notice  of  Judgment  1455,  pp.  57). — 
This  notice  of  judgment  has  to  do  with  the  alleged  adulteration  and  misbrand- 
ing of  coca  cola.    Some  analytical  data  are  included. 

Food  values— practical  tables  for  use  in  private  practice  and  public  insti- 
tutions,  R  A.  Locks  {New  York  and  London,  1911,  pp.  VII-^-llO). — In  this 
small  volume  the  author  has  briefly  discussed  foods  and  their  uses  and  similar 
topics  and  has  presented  a  large  amount  of  data  in  tabular  form,  including  the 
equivalents  of  weights  and  measures  used  in  connection  with  foods  and  die- 
tetics, the  composition  of  prepared  and  cooked  foods  and  of  alcoholic  beverages, 
and  the  average  composition  of  American  foods  in  general. 

As  the  author  states  in  his  preface,  "information  has  been  drawn  largely 
from  the  numerous  reports  of  investigations  made  under  the  direction  of  the 
United  States  Department  of  Agriculture." 

The  book  is  provided  with  an  index. 

Directions  for  preparing  diet  for  health  and  disease,  G.  Rethann  (Didtet- 
ische  Kost'Vorschriften,  zum  Oebrauch  in  gesunden  und  kranken  Tagen, 
Lauterecken,  1911,  pp,  411). — General  questions  of  dietetics  are  discussed  and 
lists  are  given  of  the  foods  in  season  during  different  months  of  the  year, 
together  with  a  large  number  of  recipes  and  a  collection  of  menus  for  normal 
diet  and  for  diet  for  diabetics  and  those  suffering  from  liver,  kidney,  and 
nervous  diseases^  from  gout,  from  obesity,  and  from  diseases  of  the  digestive 
tract,  the  various  diets  being  arranged  in  parallel  columns.  A  large  number 
of  menus  for  different  seasons  are  also  presented,  as  well  as  menus  for  special 
occasions. 

A  bibliography  is  given  of  books  which  the  author  considers  useful,  and  a 
list  of  German  periodicals  which  deal  with  the  preparation  of  food  and  similar 
topics. 

[Artificial  feeding  and  poverty  and  the  rate  of  infant  mortality],  M. 
Greenwood  and  J.  W.  Bbown  (Jour.  Hyg.  [Cambridge^,  12  (1912),  No.  1,  pp. 
5-45). — The  authors  discuss  particularly  the  effects  of  artificial  feeding  and 
poverty  upon  birth-rate  and  infant  mortality.  Of  special  interest  is  the  dis- 
cussion of  the  handling  and  use  of  statistical  data.    A  bibliography  is  included. 

Concerning  the  infiuence  of  the  extractives  of  meat  upon  the  digestibility 
of  vegetable  food,  H.  Wolff  (Ztschr.  Klin.  Med.,  14  {1912),  No.  3-4,  p.  90S; 
abs.  in  Zentbl.  Biochem.  u.  Biophy8.,  IS  (1912),  No.  1-2,  p.  21). — From  experi- 
ments which  were  made  with  dogs  the  author  concludes  that  the  addition  of 
meat  extract  favorably  influenced  digestion  and  nitrogen  metabolism. 

The  increased  fat  excreted  in  the  feces  when  meat  extract  was  taken  is 
thought  to  be  fat  produced  by  the  organism  as  a  result  of  stimulation  by  meat 
extract  and  not  as  undigested  from  the  diet 

The  effect  of  a  diet  of  polished  rice  on  the  nitrogen  and  phosphorus  of  the 
brain,  C.  Funk  (Jour.  Physiol.,  ^4  (1912),  No.  1-2,  pp.  50-55). — Experiments 
were  made  to  ascertain  whether  differences  could  be  detected  between  the 
contents  of  nitrogen  and  phosphorus  in  the  brains  of  normal  pigeons  and  those 
suffering  from  polyneuritis,  produced  by  a  diet  of  polished  rice. 

'<  The  analysis  of  the  brains  shows  a  sensible  diminution  from  the  normal  of 
nitrogen  and  phosphorus  content,  in  a  proportion  which  suggests  a  breakdown 
of  the  lipoids  of  the  brain." 

The  physiological  effect  of  benzoic  add  and  sodium  benzoate,  V.  Gbblaoh 
(Physiologische  Wirkwngen  der  Benzoesdwre  und  des  benzoeaauren  Natron. 
Wiesbaden^  1909,  pp.  8+95,  pU.  10). ^^he  results  of  extended  experiments  are 
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reported  upon  the  preseryatlve  properties  and  toxic  effects  of  benjEolc  add  and 
the  effects  of  benzoic  acid  and  sodium  benzoate  upon  the  heart,  the  red  cor- 
puscles, and  blood  pressure.  The  results  of  digestion  experiments,  including 
tests  in  Titro,  with  small  animals  and  man,  and  of  metabolism  experiments 
with  man  are  presented. 

The  conclusions  which  the  author  reached  were  in  effect  as  follows : 

Benzoic  acid  and  sodium  benzoate,  even  in  quantities  as  low  as  1  to  1,000, 
acted  as  a  preservative  with  chopped  meat,  and  also  prevented  mold  formation 
on  oleomargarine  for  52  days. 

Cold-blooded  and  warm-blooded  animals  (frogs  and  rabbits)  were  able  to 
bear,  even  for  a  long  period,  considerable  quantities  of  benzoic  acid  and  sodium 
benzoate  supplied  in  different  ways.  When  1  gm.  sodium  benzoate  per  kilo- 
gram of  body  weight  was  injected  into  rabbits  for  12  days  no  loss  in  body 
weight  was  noted.  Larger  doses  temporarily  lowered  body  temperature.  No 
effect  was  noted  on  respiration  and  pulse.  When  2.2  gm.  or  more  of  sodium 
benzoate  per  kilogram  of  body  weight  was  used  the  animals  died.  When  5  gm. 
benzoic  acid,  or  7  gm.  sodium  benzoate,  was  fed  at  a  time  with  600  cc.  of  milk 
to  a  dog  of  medium  weight,  respiration,  pulse  rate,  and  body  temperature  were 
not  noticeably  affected. 

In  an  experiment  of  which  the  author  himself  was  subject  10  gm.  benzoic 
acid  taken  within  31  hours  produced  no  noticeable  effect  upon  respiration, 
body  temperature^  digestion,  or  general  condition. 

When  from  0.5  gm.  to  1  gm.  sodium  benzoate  per  day  was  taken  for  44  con- 
secutive days  no  effects  were  noted  and  body  weight  remained  normal  in  all 
the  subjects.  Respiration,  pulse,  and  body  temperature  were  not  noticeably 
affected  when  1  or  2  gm.  benzoic  acid  or  sodium  benzoate  was  taken. 

Benzoic  acid  and  sodium  benzoate  affected  the  red  blood  corpuscles  in  the 
same  general  manner  as  acids  and  salt  solutions,  respectively. 

Injections  of  4  cc.  of  a  5  per  cent  solution  of  sodium  benzoate  had  no  effect 
upon  the  heart  frequency  of  a  frog,  nor  did  the  injection  of  1  cc.  of  a  20  i>er 
cent  solution  given  within  an  hour. 

Sodium  benzoate  intravenously  injected  into  a  suspended  frog  heart  had  less 
effect  than  sodium  chlorid  solution  of  equal  concentration.  The  same  was 
found  to  be  the  case  in  experiments  with  surviving  cat  heart.  In  the  case  of 
rabbits  the  blood  pressure  was  influenced  only  very  slightly  and  temporarily. 

As  shown  by  the  experiments  reported,  neither  gastric  juice,  trypsin,  nor 
diastatic  ferments  were  affected  by  the  addition  of  benzoic  acid  or  sodium 
benzoate.  In  the  case  of  a  dog  with  a  Pawlow  fistula  no  effect  upon  the  quan- 
tity supplied  or  the  digestive  power  of  the  gastric  Juice  was  observed  when  3 
gm.  benzoic  acid,  or  5  gm.  sodium  benzoate,  was  taken. 

As  shown  by  a  test  breakfast,  withdrawn  after  an  hour,  the  author  himself 
being  the  subject,  0.5  gm.  benzoic  acid,  or  1  gm.  sodium  benzoate,  did  not  in- 
fluence the  amount  of  free  hydrochloric  acid,  the  total  acidity,  or  digestive 
power. 

No  effect  was  noted  upon  the  protein  condition  of  the  body  or  the  digestibility 
of  protein  and  fat  in  experiments  with  men,  when  1  gm.  benzoic  acid,  or  1.5 
gm.  sodium  benzoate,  per  day  was  taken  for  6  days. 

Daily  doses  of  1  gm.  benzoic  acid  taken  for  82  out  of  86  and  88  out  of  92 
days  did  not  cause  any  noticeable  effect  upon  general  condition,  body  weight, 
etc.  At  the  conclusion  of  the  test  it  was  found  that  benzoic  acid  taken  either 
with  a  mixed  diet  or  with  a  vegetable  diet  was  fully  converted  into  hippuric 
acid. 

The  literature  of  the  subject  is  discussed  at  length  and  a  bibliography  is 
appended. 
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Galorixnetrlc  olwervationB  on  man,  J.  S.  Magdonald  (Jour,  PhyaioL,  44 
{1912),  No,  1-2,  pp.  IV,  F).— A  brief  account  Is  given  of  a  calorimeter  modeled 
on  the  Atwater-Rosa-Benedict  apparatus  devised  at  Middletown,  Conn.,  having 
the  same  general  dimensions,  and  protected  from  surface  loss  or  gain  of  heat 
in  the  same  manner.  The  calorimeter  is  not  equipped  to  deal  with  the  respira- 
tory exchange  of  gases  and  is  therefore  not  a  respiration  calorimeter. 

"Departures  from  the  original  model  have  been  made,  notably  in  an  ex- 
tension of  the  internal  radiator  ^stem  and  the  insertion  of  an  additional 
internal  source  of  heat  The  latter  arrangement  is  used  as  a  compensating 
i^stem  whereby  the  total  heat  measurement  is  maintained  as  far  as  possible 
a  constant  The  heat  output  of  the  subject  is  found  by  subtracting  from  this 
the  momentary  values  for  the  heat  output  of  the  compensating  i^steuL 

"  This  change  in  method  is  due  to  experimental  observation  of  a  definite  re- 
lation between  the  temperature  of  the  calorimeter  (Te)  aud  the  mean  tem- 
perature of  the  internal  system  <Tr)  such  that  the  heat  measured  by  reference 
to  the  temperature  and  quantity  of  the  water  stream  =  k  (Te— Tr). 

"The  value  of  "k"  in  this  calorimeter  was  such  as  to  render  difficult  all 
attempts  to  follow  abrupt  variations  in  the  subject's  heat  output  Thus  when 
a  period  of  work  interrupted  a  period  of  rest  it  became  evident  that  Tc—Tr 
must  have  a  new  value  of  perhaps  S*"  C,  ^itailing  a  sudden  change  in  the  tem- 
perature of  the  water  entering  the  radiator  system  of  10°  G.  Because  of  the 
slow  rate,  and  the  lack  of  precision,  with  which  such  alterations  in  temperature 
could  be  obtained  the  preceding  method  was  adopted.*' 

The  data  obtained  every  5  minutes  throughout  an  experiment  are  of  three 
kinds:  "(1)  Heat  stored  in,  or  lost  from,  the  calorimeter  walls  as  Inferred 
from  observed  variations  in  temperature;  (2)  heat  removed  by  water  travers- 
ing an  internal  radiator  system;  (3)  heat  stored  in  a  change  of  state  in  water, 
and  measured  by  reference  to  the  excess  aqueous  vapor  leaving  the  calorimeter 
in  the  air  stream."  i 

Experiments  have  been  performed  with  a  number  of  subjects  under  alternat- 
ing conditions  of  work  and  rest  and  in  two  instances  with  a  subject  asleep.         i 

According  to  the  author,  the  most  interesting  features  of  the  results  ob- 
tained, briefly  stated,  are  as  follows: 

"The  performance  of  work  entails  an  increased  heat  output  which  gradu- 
ally rises  toward  a  maximum  reached  at  the  end  of  about  1}  hours.  This 
maximum  is  then  maintained  until  the  cessation  of  work. 

"In  order  to  discover  the  degree  to  which  this  initial  portion  of  the  heat 
output  curve  is  rendered  gradual  by  a  storage  of  heat  In  the  subject's  body 
as  evidenced  by  a  coincident  rise  in  body  temperature,  the  latter  has  in  the 
most  recent  of  these  experiments  been  measured  .  .  .  [by  a  thermocouple 
method].  We  have  not,  so  far,  found  sufficient  variations  in  temperature  to 
explain  the  whole  effect  though  their  nature  is  always  such  as  to  explain  some 
fraction  of  thia  It  would  appear,  then,  that  the  '  efficiency '  diminishes  as  the 
t^nperature  of  the  body  increases." 

A  new  calorimeter  for  small  warm-blooded  animals,  A.  V.  Hnx  (Jour. 
Physiol.,  44  (1912),  No,  1-2,  pp.  I,  II). — ^A  small  calorimeter  for  warm-blooded 
animals  is  described,  the  essential  details  being:  "(1)  A  large  cylindrical 
Dewar  flask  of  depth  ^  cm.  and  diameter  10  cm.;  (2)  a  coil  of  flne  copper 
tubing  Inside  the  flask,  through  which  water  runs  at  a  uniform  rate  to  take 
away  the  heat  formed;  (3)  a  thermocouple  with  its  ends  in  (a)  the  water 
going  into  the  flask,  and  (b)  the  water  coming  out  of  the  flask;  (4)  a  gal- 
vanometer in  another  part  of  the  laboratory  registering  the  current  through 
the  thermocouple;  (5)  a  Marlotte  bottle  supplying  water  at  a  uniform  rate; 
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(6)  a  cage  of  perforated  zinc  which  can  be  drawn  In  and  out  of  the  flask;  (7) 
tubes  for  an  air  supply  to  the  inside.*' 

In  operating  this  calorimeter  the  temperatures  of  the  water  are  taken  by 
means  of  the  thermocouple  just  at  Its  entrance  and  exit  The  observed  differ- 
ence in  temperature  multiplied  by  the  quantity  of  water  flow  per  minute  gives 
the  heat  in  calories.  The  Dewar  flask  used  as  a  calorimeter  chamber  is 
mounted  in  a  box  of  sawdust,  and  the  water  used  to  take  up  the  heat  gen- 
erated passes  around  a  lead  coil  outside  the  flask  before  passing  around  the 
coil  inside  the  flask.  "Thus  the  outside  is  kept  permanently  at  the  tempera- 
ture of  the  water  which  goes  in,  and  it  Is  then  found  that  by  this  differential 
arrangement  the  heat  loss  is  proportional  to  the  actual  galvanometer  deflec- 
tion; for  1^  O.  registered  by  the  galvanometer  there  is  a  loss  of  some  2.9  cal- 
ories per  1  minute." 

Electrical  check  tests  show  a  very  close  agreement  between  the  calculated 
and  observed  heat  production. 

AHTMATi  PBODVCTION. 

General  review  of  zoology,  I.  M.  Caullebt  (Rev,  O^.  fifd.,  2S  (1912),  yos. 
P,  pp.  S5S-S59;  10,  pp.  895-402)  .—ThiB  is  a  review  of  the  literature  published 
in  1910  and  1911  on  heredity,  variation,  evolution,  Mendelism,  predetermina- 
tion of  sex,  and  related  topics. 

The  mechanistio  conception  of  life,  J.  Loeb  (Pop,  Soi  Mo.,  80  (1912),  No.  1, 
pp.  5-21). — It  is  pointed  out  that  the  controversy  between  the  vitalists  and 
mechanists  is  of  little  importance  as  regards  the  progress  of  biology,  but  is  of 
vital  interest  when  the  results  of  biological  studies  are  applied  to  ethical  and 
sociological  problems.  Recent  work  has  shown  that  the  activation  of  the  egg 
by  the  spermatozoa  is  a  chemico-physlcal  process;  that  individual  life  begins 
with  the  acceleration  of  the  oxidation  in  the  egg,  and  is  not  determined  by  the 
entrance  of  a  metaphysical  life  principle;  and  that  the  study  of  heredity  is 
to-day  the  study  of  an  exact  science,  and  not  merely  the  fleld  of  the  meta- 
physician and  rhetorician. 

These  results  have  been  obtained  by  physico-chemical  research,  and  are 
cited  in  support  of  the  mechanistic  conception  of  life,  which  the  author  states 
is  the  only  one  compatible  with  ethics  because  instincts  are  based  on  ch^nical 
mechanism. 

The  comparative  phy^ology  of  response  In  animals,  J  von  IJEXKi^L 
(Umwelt  wid  Innemoelt  der  Tiere.  Berlin,  1909,  pp.  259;  rev.  in  Science,  n, 
8er„  SI  (1910),  No.  791,  pp.  S0S-S05;  Nature  [London],  8S  (1910),  No.  2116,  pp. 
SSI,  SS2). — ^A  summary  of  studies  on  the  relation  of  the  organism  to  its  en- 
vironment, which  is  of  interest  to  the  physiologist  and  psychologist  The  topics 
discussed  are  the  nature  of  protoplasm,  the  conversion  and  differentiation  of 
fluids  into  organs,  and  the  comparative  physiology  of  refluxes  in  the  lower 
animals. 

The  behavior  of  chicken  sarcoma  Implanted  in  the  developing  embryo, 
J.  B.  MiTBPHT  and  P.  Rous  (Jour.  Expt.  Med.,  15  (1912),  No.  2,  pp.  119-1S2, 
pis.  6), — ^Among  the  conclusions  reached  are  the  following:  "The  direct 
inoculation  of  a  sarcoma  of  the  fowl  Into  the  developing  chick  embryo  or  its 
membranes  has  yielded  growths  in  many  cases.  The  best  results  have  be^ 
obtained  with  grafts  of  the  living  tumor  tissue,  but,  as  in  the  adult,  growths 
can  be  engendered  with  dried  tissue  or  with  the  Berkefeld  flltrate  of  a  tumor 
extract  When  living  tumor  tissue  is  used,  an  actual  transplantation  occurs 
.  .  .  Relatively  speaking,  the  embryo  seems  much  more  favorable  than  the 
adult  as  a  host  for  the  sarcoma." 
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The  stractore  of  reproductlTe  organs  of  domesticated  animals,  R.  Schmaltz 
(Die  Struktur  der  Oeschlechtsargane  der  Haussdugetiere,  Beriin,  1911,  pp. 
XII+S88,  flgn.  168;  ahs.  in  Jour.  Roy.  Micros.  Soc.  [London],  1911,  No.  6,  p. 
743). — ^A  m<»u>gzaph  on  the  g^ierattve  organs  of  the  horse,  ox,  sheep,  pig,  dog, 
and  cat 

The  function  of  the  accessory  reproductive  glands  in  male  mammals,  E3. 
IWANOV  (Arch.  Mihros.  Anat,  77  (1911),  No.  2,  II,  pp.  2^0-248;  ahs.  in  Jour. 
Roy.  Micros.  Soc,  [London],  1912,  No.  2,  p.  167). — The  author  concludes  that 
the  main  function  of  the  accessory  male  reproductive  glands  is  to  supply  a 
diluting  medium  for  the  spermatozoa.  The  secretion  of  the  prostate  also  con- 
tains elements  which  apparently  contribute  to  fermentative  processes,  and 
which  seem  to  increase  the  locomotor  energy  of  the  snermatozoa  and  to  shorten 
their  length  of  life. 

The  origin  of  sexual  differences,  P.  Kammkbeb  {Fortschr,  Naturto.  Forsch., 
5  (1912),  pp.  1-240). —A  systematic  summary  and  critical  discussion  of  the 
nature  and  causes  of  sex,  effect  of  castration,  and  related  topics.  >' 

A  bibliography  of  about  700  references  is  appended. 

Becent  work  on  the  determination  of  sex,  L.  Doncaster  (Ann.  Rpt.  Smithsn.^ 
Inst.  1910,  pp.  475-485).— A  reprint,  with  additions,  of  an  article  noted  from 
another  source  (E.  S.  R.,  22,  p.  273). 

Historical-critical  studies  on  hair  and  hair  colors  in  domesticated  animals, 
with  special  reference  to  abnormal  whitening,  H.  Wiegmann  (HistoriscJ^ 
kritische  Stvdien  uher  Eaar-  wnd  Hautfarhen  bei  Hausiieren  mit  besonderer 
BerUcksichtigung  des  Albinismus  und  L€uci»mu8.  Inaug.  Diss.,  Univ.  Bern, 
1910,  pp.  48). — ^A  review  of  the  literature  on  the  causes  of  localization  of  pig- 
ment in  horses,  cattle,  sheep,  and  swine. 

Concerning  an  important  kind  of  hair  and  the  hair  coat  system  of  mam- 
mals, K.  ToLDT,  Jr.  (Ann.  K.  K.  Naturhist.  Hofmus.  [Vienna],  24  (1910),  No. 
1-2,  pp.  195-268,  pis.  4f  fig-  ^)' — ^The  morphologsr,  physiology,  and  distribution 
of  different  kinds  of  hair  in  mammals  are  treated  in  detail.  A  bibliography 
is  appended. 

Comparative  anatomy  of  supemomerary  digits  in  certain  ungulates  as 
evidence  of  the  interrelationship  existing  between  the  various  species,  J. 
Shabb-Jones  (Vet.  Jour.,  67  (1911),  Nos.  4^9,  pp.  145-157;  432,  pp.  844-355, 
figs.  10). — ^A  comparative  study  of  abnormal  digits  in  the  horse,  ox,  and  pig. 
The  principal  structures  noted  in  detail  are  the  bones,  tendons,  and  ligaments. 

The  continuous  origin  of  certain  unit  characters  as  observed  by  a  paleon- 
tologist, H.  F.  OsBOBN  (Amer.  Nat.,  46  (1912),  Nos.  544,  PP.  185-206;  545,  pp. 
249-2118,  figs.  8) . — ^The  author's  studies  of  the  skull  and  horns  of  Titanotheres, 
the  horns  of  cattle,  the  cranium  of  man,  and  the  skull  and  teeth  of  horses 
Indicate  that  discontinuity  in  heredity  affords  no  evidence  whatever  of  discon- 
tinuity of  origin,  and  that  new  characters  arise  by  excessively  fine  gradations 
which  appear  to  be  continuous.  If  discontinuities  or  steps  exist  they  are  so 
minute  in  these  characters  as  to  be  indistinguishable  from  those  fluctuations 
around  a  mean  which  seem  to  accompany  every  stage  in  the  evolution  and 
ontogeny  of  unit  characters. 

'*  Because  the  grosser  form  of  Lamarckian  interpretation  of  transmission  of 
acquired  characters  has  apparently  been  disproved,  we  must  not  exclude  the 
possibility  of  the  discovery  of  finer,  more  subtle  relations  between  the  germ 
plasm  and  the  soma,  as  well  as  the  external  environment" 

The  inconstancy  of  unit  characters,  W.  B.  Castle  (Amer.  Nat.,  46  (1912),  No. 
646,  pp.  S52-S62). ^iJi  opposition  to  the  views  of  the  genotype  and  pure  line 
advocates,  the  author  finds  that  by  constant  selection  in  one  direction  a  char- 
acter may  be  modified  gradually,  and  cites  examples  of  his  own  experience  in 
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sapport  of  his  argnment  Tbus,  a  silvered  variety  of  guinea  pig  was  produced 
by  systematic  selection  from  a  tri-colored  race.  The  silvered  area  was  grad- 
ually increased  from  an  individual  which  had  white  hairs  interspersed  with  red 
on  the  lower  side  of  the  body.  In  experiments  with  hooded  rats,  involving  12 
generations  and  over  10,000  individuals,  the  pigmented  areas  were  increased 
in  one  series  and  decreased  in  another  by  systematic  selection.  The  view  is 
held  that  the  causes  of  variability  are  not  necessarily  located  in  the  chromo- 
some of  the  cell. 

Mendeliau  proportions  and  the  increase  of  recessives,  F.  IUicalet  {Atner. 
Nat.,  46  (1912),  No.  546,  pp.  S44S51).^ThiB  is  a  study  of  stable  ratios  involv- 
ing Mendelian  dominants,  heterozygotes,  and  recessives  as  exemplified  in  the 
inheritance  of  left-handedness.  The  author  states  that  the  same  results  will 
apply  to  any  recessive  character  when  not  selected  against  in  mating.  Re- 
cessive characters  tend  to  increase  in  numbers  at  the  expense  of  original  domi- 
nant types  if  not  inherently  weak  In  some  respect. 

'*  These  conclusions  are  reached  from  a  consideration  of  the  following  points : 
(1)  The  greater  ease  with  which  characters  may  be  lost  than  gained;  (2)  the 
great  number  of  combined  dominants  and  heterozygotes  which  through  muta- 
tion may  reach  a  simpler  condition  as  compared  with  the  small  number  of 
recessives  and  heterozygotes  which  may  be  imagined  as  affording  opportunity 
for  mutation  to  dominance;  (3)  the  more  likely  survival  of  recessives  in  an 
environment  of  changing  conditions  in  which  now  the  dominant  and  now  the 
recessive  is  hard  pressed  to  maintain  its  existence.** 

Mendel's  laws  and  stock  breeding,  J.  Wilson  (Hoard's  Dairyman,  42  (1911), 
No.  47,  p.  144^). — ^An  explanation  of  the  principles  of  Mendelian  inheritance  so 
that  it  can  be  understood  by  the  stock  breeder. 

Mendelism  and  sex  Inheritance,  B.  Rail  (Hoard^i  Dairyman,  43  (1912),  No. 
IS,  p.  602). — ^A  criticism  of  the  article  noted  above,  in  which  it  is  maintained 
that  .it  has  not  yet  been  proved  that  sex  is  a  Mendelian  character,  and  if  so 
would  be  operative  all  the  time. 

Mendel's  law  and  the  occurrence  of  sex  (Farm  Poultry,  23  (1912),  No.  5, 
pp.  151,  152). — ^A  discussion  of  Whitman's  work  regulating  sex  in  pigeons,  as 
reported  by  Riddle  and  of  an  article  by  Peck  previously  noted  (B.  S.  R.,  26, 
p.  773).  Concerning  the  latter  the  author  says:  "It  fails  to  account  for  the 
male  that  produces  principally  females,  however  mated;  and  the  female  that 
produces  principally  males.  The  most  conspicuous  cases  of  excess  of  one  sex 
that  I  have  known  or  heard  of  in  poultry  were  cases  of  males  that  produced 
a  large  excess  of  females,  however  mated." 

Are  horns  in  sheep  a  sex-limited  character?  W.  E3.  Gastlb  (Science,  n.  8er., 
35  (1912),  No.  902,  pp.  574,  675).— A  criticism  of  the  conclusions  in  the  article 
of  Arkell  and  Davenport,  noted  previously  (B.  S.  R.,  2d,  p.  769).  The  author 
considers  that  the  assumption  of  an  inhibiting  factor  is  superfluous,  as  Bate- 
son's  hypothesis  that  the  horn  character  is  dominant  in  males  and  recessive  in 
females  is  adequate  to  explain  the  results  obtained. 

A  critical  examination  of  recent  stadias  on  color  inheritance  in  horses, 
A.  H.  Stubtevant  (Jour.  Genetics,  2  (1912),  No,  1,  pp.  4^-51). — ^A  r^sum^  of 
papers  dealing  with  Bngllsh  Thoroughbreds,  Shires,  Scotch  Clydesdales,  Frendi 
Percherons,  and  the  American  Harness  horse.  The  work  is  summarized  as 
follows : 

''  It  seems  probable  that  chestnut  always  breeds  true.  Therefore  the  placing 
of  chestnut  or  yellow  at  the  bottom  of  the  scale  probably  represents  the  con- 
dition of  nearly  all  breeds  of  horse&  Bplstatic  to  it  is  black.  Next  comes,  in 
the  breeds  studied,  bay  or  brown,  epistatic  to  both  the  preceding.  Gray  is  next 
higher.    Next  is  roan,  which  is  probably  always  evident  when  present  (unless 
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suppressed  by  the  next  factor,  white),  and  which  probably  merely  causes  a 
sprinkling  of  white  lialrs,  without  otherwise  affecting  the  color.  Finally,  we 
have  white." 

Hybridization  studies.— V,  Spermatogenesis  in  hybrids,  H.  Poll  {Arch. 
Mikros.  Anat,,  77  (1911),  No.  2,  II,  pp.  210-239,  pi.  1,  figs.  S;  aha.  in  Jour.  Roy. 
Micros.  8oc.  [London],  1912,  No.  2,  p.  167). — Tlie  author  studied  the  repro- 
ductive organs  of  hybrid  ducks  {Cairina  moschata  and  Anas  hoschas)  and  of 
a  year-old  mule.  The  tissues  of  the  hybrids  were  found  similar  to  those  of  the 
pure  type,  except  in  the  development  of  the  reproductive  cells. 

A  bibliography  is  appended. 

The  domesticated  animalw  of  ancient  Egsrpt,  P.  Euschel  {Die  Haustiere 
Agyptens  in  Altertum.  Inaug.  Diss.,  Univ.  Leipsic,  19 lU  PP-  ^5).— A  study  of 
data  furnished  by  inscriptions  on  monuments  and  other  historical  sources  ad- 
eeming the  animal  husbandry  of  the  ancient  Egyptian& 

A  bibliography  is  appended. 

The  extinct  fauna  of  Crete  and  its  relation  to  the  Minotaur  legend,  G. 
Keller  (Vrtljschr.  Naturf.  Gesell.  ZUrich,  54  {1909),  No.  S-4,  pp.  424-435,  fig. 
1). — ^BYom  a  study  of  fossils  found  on  the  island,  the  author  concludes  that 
Bus  scrofa,  Cervus  elaphus,  Oapra  wgagrus.  Bison  europisus,  and  Bos  primi- 
genius  existed  there  as  wild  animals  in  the  time  of  Minos.  Bones  of  tame 
swine  were  found,  but  are  supposed  to  belong  to  Sus  indicus.  The  palace  at 
Knossos  contains  works  of  art,  in  which  Bos  primigenius  is  depicted  as  domes- 
ticated and  used  in  bull  fighting  in  premycensean  times.  It  Is  suggested  that  this 
gave  rise  to  the  Minotaur  myths. 

Beport  of  the  Live  Stock  Commission,  Kew  Jersey,  E.  T.  Gill  et  al.  (Rpt. 
Live  Stock  Com.  N.  J.,  1910-11,  pp.  58,  pis.  12). — ^A  summary  of  the  activities 
of  the  live  stock  commission  in  directing  and  encouraging  breeders  in  their 
efforts  toward  improving  the  various  breeds  of  live  stock  found  within  the 
State.  There  is  a  list  of  breeders  of  pure-bred  live  stock  in  the  State,  and  a 
directory  of  certified  stallions  now  in  service. 

Fodders  and  feeding  stuffs,  F.  T.  Shutt  {Canada  Ewpt.  Farms  Rpts.  1911, 
pp.  181-183). — ^An  analysis  of  bumet  {Poterium  canadense)  is  given  as  fol- 
lows: AVater  80.24,  protein  3.87,  fat  0.24,  carbohydrates  4.11,  fiber  9.75,  and  ash 
1.79  per  cent    Analyses  are  also  reported  of  cotton-seed  and  linseed  meals. 

[Analyses  of  feeding  staffs],  B.  E.  Rose  and  E.  P.  Gbeene  {Fla.  Quart.  Bid. 
Agr.  Dept.,  22  {1912),  No.  2,  pp.  186-192), — ^Analyses  are  reported  of  cotton- 
seed meal,  dried  beet  pulp,  wheat  middlings,  molasses  feed,  and  proprietary 
mixed  feeds. 

Feeding  stuffs,  J.  A.  Voelckeb  {Jour.  Roy.  Agr.  Boc.  England,  72  {1911), 
pp.  365-370). — ^Analyses  are  reported  of  cotton-seed  cake,  coconut  cake,  bran, 
sugar  beets,  acorns,  and  a  mixture  of  molasses  and  wood  fiber  sold  under 
the  name  of  **  bastoL" 

[Feeding  experiments  in  1910],  J.  H.  Gbisdale,  R.  Robinson,  J.  Mubrat, 
and  G.  H.  Hutton  {Canada  Expt.  Farms  Rpts.  1911,  pp.  71-76,  76-80,  34U  342, 
380-387,  507-509). --TMb  continues  work  previously  noted  (B.  S.  R.,  24,  p. 
471). 

Tests  in  feeding  Angus  and  Shorthorn  steers  various  proportions  of  bran, 
gluten  meal,  oil-cake  meal,  clover  hay,  com  silage,  turnips,  mangels,  and  oat 
straw  are  reported.  Five  lots  of  20  steers  made  average  daily  gains  for  290 
days  ranging  from  1.47  to  1.74  Iba,  at  costs  ranging  from  4.8  to  8.3  cts.  per 
pound.  Subsequently  4  lots  of  18  steers  made  average  daily  gains  for  periods 
of  from  62  to  70  days  ranging  from  1.09  to  2.2  lb&,  at  costs  ranging  from  6.66 
to  9.44  cts.  per  pound. 
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In  other  tests  64  steers  made  a  gain  of  1.64  lbs.  per  head  and  day  for  166 
days  at  a  cost  of  0.74  cts.  per  pound,  and  20  steers  a  daily  gain  of  1.48  lb&  for 
157  days  at  a  cost  of  11.25  cts.  per  pound. 

An  experiment  in  sheltering  cattle  gave  the  following  results  for  155  days: 
With  outside  feeding  the  average  daily  gain  per  head  was  1  lb.,  at  a  cost  of 
18.53  cts.  per  pound,  and  the  loss  per  steer  was  $1.84.  Steers  fed  inside  gained 
on  an  average  1.56  lbs.  per  head  and  day,  at  a  cost  of  7.73  cts.  per  pound,  and 
returned  a  surplus  over  the  cost  of  feeding  of  $13.77.  It  is  stated  that  the 
small  gains  made  were  due  to  the  method  of  feeding.  Oat  straw  was  used  for 
roughage  and  was  not  liked  by  any  of  the  animal& 

In  a  comparison  of  com  silage  and  roots  for  fattening  lambs,  3  lots  of  0 
lambs  each  were  fed  124  days.  Lot  1,  receiving  turnips  ad  libitum,  made 
a^rage  daily  gains  per  head  of  0.24  lb.  at  a  cost  of  8.8  cts.  per  pound.  The 
corresponding  gains  for  lot  2,  receiving  silage  ad  libitum,  and  lot  3,  receiving 
both  turnips  and  silage  ad  libitum,  was  0.29  and  0.27  lb.,  and  the  cost  7.03  and 
7.76  cts.  per  pound.  It  is  concluded  that  silage  is  superior  to  turnips  for  fat^ 
tening  lambs,  and  that  it  can  be  profitably  used  as  a  part  of  the  roughage 
ration. 

A  test  of  different  rations  for  pigs  gave  the  following  gains  per  head  and 
^day  for  86  days:  Chopped  barley  0.9  lb.,  at  a  cost  of  3.19  cts.  x)er  pound;  barley 
and  tankage  1.04  lbs.,  at  a  cost  of  3.72  eta ;  peas,  oats,  and  barley  0.85  lb.,  at  a 
cost  of  3.32  cts.  per  pound;  mixed  grain  and  tankage  0.86  lb.,  at  a  cost  of  4.1 
ct&  per  pound ;  and  mixed  chop  and  tankage  1.23  lbs.,  at  a  cost  of  4.4  ct&  per 
pound. 

Fatteninsr  beef  calves  in  Alabama,  D.  T.  Gbat  and  W.  F.  Wabd  (AlalHima 
CoL  8ta.  Bui.  158,  pp.  175-2246,  figs.  17). — ^The  first  experiment  reported  was  to 
determine  the  cost  of  finishing  77  high-grade  calves  for  market  on  different 
feeds.  Three  lots  from  6  to  8  months  old  were  kept  for  4  months  on  a  basal 
ration  of  cotton-seed  hulls  and  alfalfa  hay.  Lot  1,  on  a  supplementary  ration 
of  cotton-seed  meal,  made  an  average  daily  gain  of  1.71  lbs.  at  a  cost  of  6.22 
cts.  x>er  pound;  lot  2,  with  cotton-seed  meal  and  corn-cob  meal  in  the  propor- 
tion of  2 : 1,  made  an  average  daily  gain  of  1.76  lbs.,  at  a  cost  of  6.19  cts.  per 
pound;  lot  3,  with  cotton-seed  meal  and  corn-cob  meal  in  the  proportion  of 
1 : 2,  made  a  gain  of  1.83  lbs.,  at  a  cost  of  6.83  cts.  per  pound.  The  third  lot 
gave  a  larger  percentage  of  dressed  weight  and  sold  for  better  price,  but  not 
enough  more  to  pay  for  the  extra  cost  of  feed. 

To  determine  if  calves  can  be  fattened  profitably  for  the  spring  market  on 
a  feed  of  cotton-seed  meal,  cotton-seed  hulls,  and  mixed  peavine  hay,  52  calves 
were  divided  into  2  lots,  one  lot  receiving  the  shelter  of  a  good  bam,  and  the 
other  fed  in  the  open ;  but  as  it  was  found  that  the  young  calves  would  not 
thrive  during  the  winter  months  without  shelter  the  entire  lot  was  placed  in 
sheds.  During  a  period  of  112  days  the  average  daily  gain  for  the  entire  lot 
was  1.24  lbs.,  at  a  cost  of  6.97  cts.  per  pound.  Each  calf  netted  a  profit  of 
$3.50. 

A  test  was  made  in  wintering  calves  and  fattening  them  the  following  sum- 
mer on  pasture.  Thirty-four  calves  were  wintered  on  cotton-seed  meal  and 
hulls,  com  chop,  and  alfalfa  hay.  The  average  daily  gain  for  112  days  was 
1.13  lbs.,  at  a  cost  of  8.63  ct&  per  pound.  On  March  25  they  were  turned  on 
good  pasture,  and  in  89  days  made  an  average  daily  gain  per  head  of  1.38  lbs., 
at  a  cost  of  4.84  cts.  per  pound.    The  profit  for  each  calf  was  $1.86. 

Among  the  conclusions  drawn  are  the  following:  "A  farmer  may  expect  to 
obtain  a  reasonable  profit  on  beef  calves  when  he  raises  and  fattens  them  on 
his  farm  and  sells  them  when  they  are  12  to  14  months  old.  ...  In  the 
South,  at  least  in  Alabama  at  the  present  time,  the  calves  should  be  bom  dur^ 
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fng  the  early  spring  inonth&  .  .  .  Young  calves  can  be  finished  for  the 
market  at  a  profit  on  cotton-seed  meal,  cotton-seed  hulls,  and  peavine  hay,  but 
It  Is  more  profitable  to  Introduce  com-and-cob  meal  to  take  the  place  of  part 
of  the  cotton-seed  meal.  .  .  .  The  tests  seem  to  indicate  that  it  is  more 
profitable  to  feed  a  heavy  ration  and  sell  the  calves  at  the  end  of  the  winter 
months,  when  the  prices  are  normally  high,  than  to  hold  them  until  the  early 
sunmier  months." 

Shorthorn  herds  in  Ireland,  1011  {Dept  Affr.  and  Teoft.  Instr.  Ireland 
Jour^  12  U912)s  No.  2,  pp.  292-^4^  pis.  50).— A  brief  account  of  the  pure-bred 
Shorthorn  herds  In  Ireland. 

Sinus  hairs  of  the  ox,  D.  Tbetjakotf  (Ztsohr.  Wi88.  Zool,  $7  (1911),  No.  2^ 
pp.  SlJh4i6j  pis.  4;  ahs.  in  Jour.  Bap.  Micros.  8oc.  [London],  1912,  No.  1,  p. 
SI). — The  author  describes  the  nerve  endings  in  connection  with  the  sinus 
hairs  about  the  snout,  lips,  and  other  parts  of  the  ox.  It  Is  thought  that  the 
sinus  hairs  play  an  Important  part  In  the  recognition  of  differ^it  kinds  of 
planta 

Wool,  A.  F.  Babkkb  (Jour.  Boy.  Affr.  8oo.  England^  72  {1911),  pp.  62-85,  figs. 
ijft). — ^This  discusses  the  quality  of  wool  fiber,  yams,  and  woolen  fabrics,  infiu- 
esiee  of  breed  and  environment  on  variation  in  wool  fiber,  relative  values  of 
heavy  and  light  fieeced  she^,  and  allied  topics. 

Tig-feeding  experiments,  J.  M.  Scott  (Florida  8ta.  Bpt.  1911,  pp.  X7/- 
XIX). — In  a  feeding  test  Involving  6  lots  of  5  pigs  each,  and  lasting  00  days, 
the  total  gains  for  each  lot  were  as  follows:  On  velvet  beans  in  the  pod,  25 
Iba ;  velvet  beans  in  the  pod  and  Japanese  cane  1 : 1,  4.3  lbs. ;  velvet  beans  in 
the  pod  and  Japanese  cane  2 : 1,  —7.7  lbs. ;  Japanese  cane  alone,  61  lbs. ;  and 
velvet  beans  In  the  pod  and  sweet  potatoes  1 : 1, 12.8  lbs. 

In  a  feeding  test  which  lasted  90  days  and  with  5  pigs  in  each  lot  those 
given  shelled  com  made  an  average  gain  per  head  and  day  of  0.26  lb.,  at  a  cost 
of  8.19  cts.  per  pound;  shelled  corn  and  culled  velvet  beans  1:1  by  weight 
0.17  lb.,  at  a  cost  of  9.96  cts.  per  pound ;  shelled  com,  .culled  velvet  beans,  and 
shorts  1:1:1,  0^26  lb.,  at  a  cost  of  8.98  cts.  per  pound ;  and  shelled  com  and 
culled  velvet  beans  1 : 1,  and  all  the  green  sorghum  they  would  eat,  0.24  lb., 
at  a  cost  of  7.96  cts.  per  pound. 

Seventeen  pigs  3  months  of  age,  when  put  on  a  ration  of  com,  shorts,  milk, 
and  green  sorghum,  made  in  SO  days  an  average  daily  gain  per  head  of  0.96  lb. 

The  pig  Industry,  R.  T.  Aboheb  (Jour.  Dept  Agr.  Victoria,  10  (1912),  Nos. 
2f  pp.  73S2;  S,  pp.  160-169;  4,  pp.  239-25$,  figs.  iS7).— /This  contains  informa- 
tion on  breeds  of  pigs,  cooperative  bacon  factories,  the  International  trade  In 
pork  products,  and  statistical  data  on  the  pig  Industry. 

Studies  on  conformation,  function,  and  plloslty  In  honfes,  W.  Kbtnitz, 
H.  AIagkbl,  and  A.  Rast  (Arh.  Deut.  Oesell.  ZUchtungsk.,  1911,  No.  11,  pp.  208, 
figs.  4). — ^This  contains  3  articles.  The  first  two,  by  Erynitz  and  Magerl,  dis- 
cuss the  correlation  between  form  and  function  of  the  different  types  of  horses. 
A  large  number  of  measurements  are  submitted,  and  both  authors  think  that 
the  adaptability  of  the  horse  to  slow  or  fast  work  can  be  predicted  with  a 
reasonable  degree  of  accuracy  by  making  measurements.  The  third  article,  by 
Rast,  is  a  study  of  the  characters  of  the  hair  and  hair  whorls  as  an  aid  In 
Judging  horses. 

Bibliographies  are  appended. 

Feed,  care,  and  management  of  breeding  stallions,  brood  mares,  work 
horses  and  young  foals,  F.  G.  Minbojbb  {lAve  Stock  Com.  N.  J.  Giro.  2,  1912, 
pp.  30,  pis.  3). — This  contains  general  information  of  interest  to  horse  breeders, 
a  list  of  stallions  now  In  service,  and  a  copy  of  the  state  stallion  law. 
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The  horae-breedlnff  Industry  in  Yorkcdiire,  H.  E.  Fawcub  (Jovr,  Boy.  Agr, 
8oc,  England,  72  il911\),  pp.  85-116).— A  historical  account  of  the  types  of 
horses  which  have  been  bred  io  Yorkshire,  induding  a  geaeral  discussion  of  the 
condition  of  the  horse-breeding  industry. 

Beport  of  the  poultry  manager,  A.  G.  Gilbebt  (Canada  Bwpt,  Farms  Bpt»> 
1911,  pp.  277-294,  pl*  1). — ^This  contains  statistics  on  prices  and  production  of 
poultry,  discusses  the  grading  of  poultry  and  eggs  and  the  sale  of  poultry 
products  through  cooperative  societies,  and  reports  experimental  work  at  the 
station. 

As  regards  fertility  of  eggs  there  seemed  to  be  no  advantage  in  limiting  the 
males  to  a  small  number  of  heas.  The  percoitage  of  eggs  hatched  by  hens  was 
larger  than  that  hatched  by  incubator.  On  a  free  range  the  chickens  gained 
1.15  lbs.  each  in  2  months,  while  on  a  limited  run  the  gain  was  2.45  lb& 
Experiments  by  F.  T.  Shutt  In  the  preservation  of  eggs  indicated  that  lime- 
water  is  superior  to  water  glass  as  a  preservative. 

Housing  farm  poultry,  A.  G.  Phujfs  (Indiana  Bia.  Oirc.  S7,  pp.  16,  figs* 
21). — ^A  trap  nest,  oat  sprouter,  and  several  poultry  houses  are  illustrated  and 
described. 

Bgg  records  for  the  year  1910-11  (Depi,  Agr,  and  Tech.  Inatr.  Ireland 
Jour,,  12  (1912),  No.  2,  pp.  ^^87).— This  contains  egg  records  of  153  flocks 
of  fowl. 

The  Important  subject  of  eggs,  G.  B.  Mobsb  (Rel.  Poultry  Jour.,  19  (1912)^ 
No8.  S,  pp.  49S,  494,  52S-52S;  4,  PP*  656,  657,  68^^88).— This  article  reviews 
investigations  on  the  bacteriology  of  the  hen's  egg.  Summing  up  the  work,  the 
author  states  that  fresh  eggs  laid  by  healthy  virgin  pullets  are  generally 
free  from  bacteria,  whereas  hens  that  have  been  mated  or  that  have  diseased 
ovaries  lay  eggs  which  are  liable  to  be  infected.  The  source  of  external  infec- 
tion and  the  transmission  of  disease  to  man  and  oth^  fowls  from  infected  eggs 
are  discussed.    Different  methods  of  preserving  eggs  are  described. 

Preservation  of  eggs  by  freessing,  F.  LescabdA  (Ber.  II.  Intemat.  Kaltekong. 
Wien,  2  (1910),  pp.  875,  87-t).— This  is  a  report  of  a  successful  attonpt  to  pre- 
serve eggs  for  18  months  by  subjecting  them  to  low  temperatures. 

Baising  Belgian  hares  and  other  rabbits,  D.  B.  Lantz  (U.  8.  Dept.  AStr^ 
Farmers*  Bui.  496,  pp.  16,  figs,  5). — This  contains  instructions  both  for  those 
who  wish  to  raise  rabbits  or  hares  chiefly  for  home  consumption,  and  for  those 
who  desire  to  raise  them  for  market  It  discusses  the  history  and  charact^- 
istics  of  Belgian  hares,  selection  of  stock,  hutches  and  pens,  food  and  feeding, 
breeding,  marketing,  and  ailments  of  rabbita 

Pond  culture  problems  (Wiener  Landw.  Ztg.,  62  (1912),  No.  11,  pp.  12S-125, 
fig.  1), — ^The  cleaning,  liming,  and  geieral  management  of  fish  ponds  are  dis- 
cussed, and  a  number  of  books  and  articles  on  the  subject  are  reviewed. 

BAIBT  FABHINCh-BAIETnrO. 

The  feeding  problem,  J.  B.  Lassen  (Tidaskr.  Landdkonom4,  1912,  No.  5,  pp. 
321-^48). — ^An  address  discussing  the  various  methods  of  determining  the  feed 
requirements  of  dairy  cows,  and  the  application  of  the  feed  unit  system  in  the 
bookkeeping  on  Danish  dairy  farms. 

Experiment  with  sugar-beet  slices  (sdmitsel)  as  a  food  for  milch  cows, 
D.  TuBNCB  and  C.  D.  Stewabt  (Agr.  Students'  Gae.,  n.  ser.,  15  (1912),  No.  6^ 
pp.  185-188). — ^In  experiments  with  6  cows,  where  the  basal  ration  consisted 
of  straw  chaff,  hay,  Bombay  cotton-seed  cake,  soy  cake,  gram,  and  molascuit, 
mangolds  proved  to  be  a  better  feed  than  sugar-beet  chips.  The  butter  from 
the  lot  fed  on  sugar-beet  chips  was  hard,  more  di£9cult  to  work,  and  had  to 
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be  churned  at  a  bigher  temperature,  but  the  color  of  the  butter  was  much 
better  than  that  from  the  lot  fed  mangolds.  The  beet  chips  seemed  to  have  a 
laxative  effect  at  first,  and  the  cows  In  that  lot  showed  greater  signs  of  thirst 
than  those  on  the  mangolds.  Sonoe  little  time  was  also  necessary  for  the  cows 
to  become  accustomed  to  the  beet-chip  ration. 

Dairy  cattle,  J.  H.  Gbisdale  (Canada  Expt.  Farms  Rpts,  1911,  pp,  59-71). — 
This  describes  the  methods  of  feeding  the  station  herd,  methods  of  making 
cream  cheese  and  Goulommier  cheese,  and  contains  the  records  of  individual 

00W& 

Winter  dairying  and  creameries  (Dept  Affr,  and  Tech,  Instr.  Ireland  Jour^ 
12  (1912),  No.  2,  pp.  £8i-^(?d).— This  contains  data  on  milk  and  butter  produc-J 
Hon  in  Ireland. 

Dairying  in  Denmark,  1911,  B.  B6001LD  (Tidaakr,  Landokonomi,  1912,  ^of^,^ 
pp.  2S7-276) . — ^This  Is  the  customary  report  on  the  conditions  of  Danish  dairy-: 
ing  during  the  year,  with  statistics  relating  to  the  dairying  industry. 

Beport  of  the  Austrian  dairy  committee  on  the  condition  of  the  dairy 
industry  in  the  different  crown  lands,  Reinibch  et  al.  (daterr.  Molk,  Ztg,, 
18  (1911),  N08. 11,  p.  leS;  IS,  pp.  195,  196;  18,  pp.  275,  276;  23,  pp.  356,  357;  24, 
pp.  371,  372;  19  (1912),  N08. 1,  pp.  3-^;  3,  pp.  37, 38;  4,  pp.  50-52 ;  5,  p.  66;  7,  pp. 
99,  100;  8,  pp.  115-117;  9,  pp.  132,  133;  10,  pp.  147,  148;  11,  pp.  163-165).-- 
This  contains  statistical  data  reported  by  different  authors  on  the  methods  of 
management,  milk  production,  and  related  topics  in  Yorarlberg,  K&mten, 
Salzburg,  Steiermark,  Lower  Austria,  Upper  Austria,  Moravia,  Galicia,  Silesia, 
Gamlola,  and  Bohemia. 

Cow  mortality  tables  (Hoard's  Dairyman,  43  (1912)^  No.  18,  pp.  689,  690).-^ 
An  attempt  to  estimate  the  average  length  of  life  of  a  dairy  cow,  based  on 
data  contained  in  the  Holstein-Friesian  herd  books. 

The  inheritance  of  milk  yield  in  cattle,  J.  Wilson  (8ci.  Proc.  Boy.  Dublin 
800^  n.  ser.,  13  (1911),  No.  7,  pp.  89-113). — ^Records  of  Danish  cows  are  sub- 
mitted as  a  proof  that  improvement  in  milk  yield  by  breeding  is  not  a  gradual 
process,  as  has  been  supposed,  but  is  inherited  In  Mendelian  fashion,  that  is, 
if  a  daughter  is  not  on  an  approximate  equality  with  her  dam  as  a  milk  pro- 
ducer she  is  either  much  higher  or  much  lower.  The  extreme  grades  are  the 
parent  strains,  and  the  intermediate  are  the  hybrids.  Records  of  progeny  of  a 
few  bulls  are  also  given  to  bear  out  the  same  argument 

The  *'  escutcheon: ''  A  guide  to  milking  merit,  J.  S.  McFadzean  (Jour. 
Dept.  Agr.  Victoria,  9  (1911),  No.  9,  pp.  585-599,  figs.  23). —This  is  an  attempt 
to  revive  an  old  theory  as  advocated  by  Guenon.  The  different  types  of  escutch- 
eon are  illustrated  and  described. 

Testing  the  dairy  cow,  T.  R.  Middauoh  (Ohio  8ta.  Circ.  122,  pp.  121-134, 
figs.  13). — ^Thls  contains  advice  in  regard  to  keeping  records  of  dairy  cows, 
and  gives  directions  for  the  use  of  the  Babcock  test  with  milk  and  skim  milk. 

Secretion  in  the  mammary  gland,  H.  Hoveit  (Anat.  Am.,  39  (1911),  No. 
11-12,  pp.  321-326,  flgs.  4;  aha.  in  Jour.  Roy.  Micros.  8oc.  [London],  1912,  No. 
2,  p.  171). — ^At  the  beginning  of  secretion  in  guinea  pigs  the  cytoplasm  of  the 
cells  contains  numerous  chrondriosomes,  forming  long  undulating  filaments. 
These  break  into  granules,  some  of  which  are  transformed  into  secretory 
granules  (probably  becoming  casein  or  sugar),  while  others  are  transformed 
Into  minute  drops  of  fat. 

Milk,  G.  B.  Taylob  (Bien.  Rpt.  La.  Bd.  Health,  1910-11,  pp.  82-107).— 
Analyses  and  bacterial  counts  of  milk,  and  other  results  of  milk  inspection, 
are  reported. 

A  biometrical  study  of  milk  streptococci,  J.  Bboadhukst  (Jour.  Infect. 
DiieaaeSf  10  (1912),  No.  S,  pp.  272-^4,  fiif^.  -J).— A  study  of  the  fermentative 
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reactions  of  different  species  of  streptococci  found  in  milk.  The  results  are 
summarized  as  follows: 

"Morphological  characters  are  not  correlated  with  fermentative  powera 
Milk  and  neutral  red  are  not  sufficiently  diagnostic  to  aid  tn  determining  the 
sources  of  streptococci.  Lactose,  saccharose,  salicin,  raffinose,  mannit,  and 
inulin  seem  to  have  significant  fermentative  reactions.  Saccharose,  salicin, 
and  inulin  should  be  tested  with  human,  bovine,  and  equine  streptococci.  The 
milk  streptococci  form  a  large  number  of  groups  when  classified  with  regard  to 
their  effect  upon  the  six  test  substances.  The  milk  streptococci  are  character- 
ized  by  unusually  high  fermentative  powers.  The  incomplete  data  at  hand 
indicate  that  the  milk  strains  are  most  like  the  human  strains;  there  is  leas 
likeness  between  the  milk  and  the  bovine  strains;  they  show  practically  no 
resemblance  to  the  equine  strains. 

;  **  It  is  proposed  to  continue  this  quantitative  comparison  of  fecal  (human, 
bovine,  and  equine)  and  milk  streptococci  in  these  and  other  media,  in  the 
hope  that  complete  quantitative  comparisons  will  give  a  method  of  determining 
the  source  of  streptococcal  pollution  of  milk." 

Silicates  in  milk  from  glass  bottles,  H.  Schulz  (Munchen,  Med,  Wchnschr,^ 
59  {1912),  No.  7,  pp.  35S,  354;  ahs.  in  Clem  MUk  Buh,  1  {1912),  No.  5,  p.  i07).— 
These  experiments  consisted  of  boiling  modified  milk  in  bottles  of  various  kinds 
from  5  to  15  minutes.  There  was  an  increase  of  silicic  acid  in  milk  which  had 
been  sterilized  in  cheap  bottles^  while  milk  boiled  in  bottles  made  of  better  glass 
contained  only  a  trifling  amount  Momentary  boiling  in  cheap  bottles  showed 
no  acid. 

Investigations  on  dairy  bacteriology,  Weigmann  and  A.  Wolff  {Mttchto. 
Zenm.,  41  (1912),  No8. 1,  pp.  2-6;  S,  pp.  65-68;  4.  PP^  97-100;  5,  pp,  129-1S4).— 
A  report  of  experiments  in  isolating  several  organisms  which  were  found  to 
cause  a  bitter  taste,  premature  coagulation,  and  other  abnormal  qualities  in 
milk. 

A  milk-borne  epidemic  of  typhoid  fever,  E.  B.  BroELOW  (Jour,  Amer.  Med. 
Assoc.,  57  (1911),  No.  18,  pp.  1418-1420).— A  brief  report  in  which  the  sources 
of  outbreaks  of  several  cases  of  typhoid  epidemics  were  located  by  testing 
for  the  Widal  reaction  samples  of  blood  from  every  person  connected  with  the 
suspected  dairies.  It  is  maintained  that  the  disease  could  be  nearly  eliminated 
if  typhoid  carriers  were  sorted  out  by  testing  specimens  of  blood  from  all 
persons  living  on  dairy  farms  or  handling  food  consumed  without  heating,  and 
prohibiting  those  reacting  from  engaging  in  such  occupations. 

Sanitary  improvement  of  milk  supply,  K  C.  Lbvt  and  T.  J.  Stbauch  (Ann. 
Rpt.  Health  Dept.  Richmond,  Va.,  1911,  pp.  45^9,  I4O-I4S,  figs.  2).— -This  con- 
tains a  report  of  the  work  relating  to  milk  inspection,  which  shows  a  great 
improvement  in  the  quality  of  milk  and  sanitary  surroundings  of  dairies 
since  the  inspection  was  begun  in  1907. 

[Befrigeration  in  the  dairy  industry]  (Ber.  II,  Intemat.  Kaltekong,  Wien, 
2  (1910),  pp.  S5SS67,  40O-4SO,  figs.  7).— These  papers  were  read  at  the  second 
International  Refrigeration  Congress,  held  at  Vienna,  October,  1910. 

The  effect  of  cold  storage  upon  the  bacteriological  and  chemical  changes  in 
mUk  and  butter,  C.  E.  Marshall  (pp.  353-367).— This  is  a  semipopular  review 
of  investigations  at  the  state  experiment  stations  in  the  United  States  and  by 
the  Dairy  Division  of  this  Department  The  work  is  summarized  as  follows: 
"Milk  and  butter  must  be  frozen  to  check  completely  the  growth  of  micro- 
organisms. Bnzymic  action  probably  is  not  completely  inhibited  by  low  t&ah 
peratures  and  freezing,  or,  in  other  words,  there  may  be  deterioration  in 
milk  and  butter  even  when  frozen.  The  effect  of  lower  temperatures  than 
theee  cited  herein  is  not  determined." 
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The  applicaUon  of  Uno  temperatures  to  the  curing  and  storage  of  Cheddar 
cheese,  S.  M.  Babcock  (pp.  40(V-414). — ^This  is  a  historical  r^sum^  of  inyesUga- 
tlons  of  refrigeration  which  have  beea  of  practical  value  in  manufacturing 
€!heddar  cheese. 

Employment  of  refrigeration  to  the  cheese  industry^  P«  Querault  (pp.  4im 
422). — ^A  r$sum6  of  some  European  methods. 

The  application  of  refrigeration  in  the  manufacture  of  Roquefort  cheese  In 
Aveyron,  P.  Lebrou  (pp.  42^-430). — ^The  details  of  making  Roquefort  cheese 
are  described,  with  special  reference  to  the  influence  of  temperature  as  affect- 
ing the  quality  of  the  cheese. 

Cost  of  making  [butter],  F.  Bauanttnb  et  al.  (TSf.  Y.  Produce  Rev,  and 
Amer.  Cream,,  S4  (1912),  2fo.  S,  pp.  9(^2),— These  are  estimates  of  practical 
butter  makers  on  the  cost  of  making  butter.  The  figures  submitted  range  from 
1.42  to  3  cts.  per  pound. 

Cost  of  malriTig  [cheese],  F.  Ballantyni:  srr  al.  (N,  Y.  Produce  Rev,  and 
Amer,  Cream,,  S4  {1912),  No,  S,  pp.  110,  111), — ^Thls  consists  of  statements  of 
practical  cheese  makers,  showing  that  the  cost  varied  from  55  cts.  to  $2.60 
per  ioo  lbs.  The  two  principal  factors  which  influence  the  cost  of  making  are 
the  time  of  year  and  the  amount  of  cheese  made. 

The  manufacture  of  "  gray  "  cheese  in  the  Tyrol,  J.  Husbmann  (MUchw. 
Zenthl,  41  (1912),  Nos,  2,  pp.  55-68;  3,  pp.  86-90).— A  discussion  of  the  man- 
agement of  dairy  farms  in  the  Tyrol,  and  the  methods  of  making  a  skim  milk 
cheese  known  in  that  region  as  **  gray  '*  cheese. 

How  to  make  ''Jack"  cheese,  E.  H.  Haqemann  (Pacific  Dairy  Rev,,  16 
(1912),  No,  12,  pp.  S,  4;  N,  Y,  Produce  and  Amer,  Cream.,  34  (1912),  No,  2,  pp. 
66,  67), — Details  of  making  **  Jack,"  formerly  called  Monterey,  cheese  are  given. 

A  coatinfiT  for  cheese,  A.  Fbestamus  (Nord.  Mejeri  Tidn,,  21  (1912),  No.  i-f, 
p,  159;  al>s.  in  N.  Y.  Produce  Rev.  and  Amer.  Cream.,  34  (19 12), No.  2,  pp.  54, 
65). — ^Thls  is  a  recipe  for  making  a  new  preparation  for  coating  half -soft 
cheeses  of  the  Stilton  and  Gorgonzola  type,  and  which  consists  of  vaseline, 
plaster  of  Paris,  gum  arable,  and  salt.  The  vaseline  is  used  to  give  it  the  con- 
sistoicy  of  butter,  the  gum  arable  to  make  the  paste  pliable  and  adhesive,  and 
the  salt  to  keep  it  moist  and  soft  Vaseline  and  plaster  of  Paris,  when  used 
without  the  salt  and  gum  arable,  dried  up  and  fell  to  powder. 

Concerning  buttermilk  and  its  derivatives,  F.  Lepebbe  (Handel,  Vlaam^ch 
Vatuur  en  Geneesk.  Cong.,  15  (1911),  pp.  49-52).— AnsdjseB  of  buttermilk  and 
whey  are  repocted. 

VETEBINAKT  MEDICINE. 

Springtime  surgery,  edited  by  D.  M.  Campbell  (Chicago,  1912,  pp.  143). — 
This  is  a  collection  of  articles  which  have  appeared  from  time  to  time  In  the 
American  Journal  of  Veterinary  Medicine,  and  which  deal  chiefly  with  those 
surgical  procedures  which  are  employed  in  the  spring  of  the  year. 

Biological  products,  C.  H.  HiGoms  (Amer.  Vet.  Rev.,  41  (1912),  No.  3,  pp. 
28^-289). — ^This  is  a  general  discussion  of  the  evolution  of  biological  therapy. 
The  methods  of  combating  disease  in  Canada  by  means  of  serums,  vaccines, 
etc,  are  described. 

Beport  from  the  government  veterinary  surgeon  for  the  year  1910-1 1, 
J.  A.  Raleigh  (Rpt.  Dept.  8ci.  and  Agr.  Brit,  Ouiana,  1910-11,  pp.  69^-71). -^A 
brief  account  of  the  work  of  the  year. 

Beport  of  the  department  of  animal  hygiene  of  the  Emperor  William 
Institute  for  Agrriculture  at  Bromberg,  Miessneb  (Mitt.  Kaiser  WUhelms 
Inst.  Landw.  Bromberg,  3  (1911),  No.  1,  pp.  30-41).— This  is  a  report  of  the 
activities  of  this  division  from  1906  to  1W&,  Inclusive.    It  deals  with  the 
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results  obtained  with  sero-diagnoses  of  glanders,  combating  tuberculosis,  ag- 
gresBin  tests,  pr^;Miration  of  yaccine  against  hemoglobinuria  in  bovines,  toxicity 
of  castor-oU  seeds,  septicemia  pluriformis  oyium,  combatiuK  hemoglobinuria 
in  bovlnes,  besch&lseuche,  feeding  tests  (with  eosin,  beans,  and  sea  fish), 
anaphylaxis  investigations,  paratyphoid  investigations,  chemotherapeutic  tests 
with  hemoglobinuria  of  bovines,  and  examination  of  the  samples  sent  to  the 
station. 

Animal  diseases  in  Formosa,  J.  D.  Rbabdon  {Philippine  Agr.  Rev.  [English 
Ed.],  5  {1912),  No.  5,  pp.  lU-146).—lt  is  stated  that  while  the  Prefecture  of 
Ako,  which  is  about  42  square  miles  in  area,  has  always  been  more  or  less 
Infested  with  rinderpest,  on  July  10,  1011,  the  disease  broke  out  in  a  very 
virulent  form,  2,100  cases  having  been  diagnosed  since  that  date. 

Investigations  In  regard  to  the  receptivity  of  fowls  for  anthrax,  and  the 
reason  for  their  resistance  against  this  disease,  W.  M5ixHorF  ( Unterauohungen 
Uber  die  Empf&nglichkeit  des  Oe/lugels  fUr  Milzbrand  and  Uber  die  OrUnde  der 
Reaistenz  des  Huhnea  gegen  diese  Krankheii.  Inaug.  Diss.,  Univ,  Bern,  1910,  pp. 
il;  ahs.  in  OenW.  Bakt.  [etc.],  1.  AM.,  Ref.,  ^  {1911),  No.  6,  p.  ie2).— The 
resistance  of  the  fowl  against  anthrax  is  considered  due  to  the  presence  of 
bactericidal  substances  in  the  lymph  or  other  body  fluids  of  this  animal.  When 
anthrax  bacilli  are  placed  into  the  subcuticular  tissue  they  die  in  a  very  short 
time,  and  in  this  way  prevent  a  local  development  of  the  anthrax  organism  and 
protect  against  a  generalized  infection.  The  origin  of  the  bactericidal  sub- 
stances in  the  lymph  could  not  be  determined.  Phagocytosis  seems  to  have  no 
significance  for  this  disease  in  fowls.  The  resistance  of  the  fowl  to  the  disease 
is  not  due  to  its  high  body  temperature. 

The  thermopredpltatlon  method  for  diagnosing  anthrax,  A.  Gasalotti 
{Berlin.  Tier&rztl.  Wchnschr.,  J&7  {1911),  No.  49,  pp.  889,  890).— -The  thermo- 
predpitation  test  is  considered  a  good  one  for  diagnosing  anthrax. 

The  Ascoll  precipitin  reaction  for  diagnosing  anthrax,  L.  Ghanucci  {Ztschr, 
Infektionskrank.  u.  Hyg.  Hauatiere,  10  {1911),  No.  6,  pp.  45^-470;  aha.  in  Ztachr, 
Immunitdtaf.  u.  Expi.  Ther.,  II,  Ref.,  5  {1912),  No.  1,  pp.  867,  868).— The  spe- 
cific precipitinogen  was  found  to  develop  first  at  the  site  (or  path)  whore  the 
virus  was  injected,  and  the  amount  Increases  as  the  disease  progresses.  It  is 
also  dependent  on  the  number  of  virulent  organisms  present,  and  the  affinity 
which  the  organisms  have  for  the  vinus.  If  the  bacilli  are  present  only  sparingly 
the  precipitinogen  must  be  looked  for  at  the  area  of  the  body  which  was  first 
attacked  by  the  organisms.  The  precipitinogen  will  withstand  a  temperature 
of  100*"  C.  for  several  minutes.  It  is  not  destroyed  by  putrefaction  nor  by 
allowing  it  to  dry  for  a  year,  and  not  in  an  organ  which  has  been  preserved  in 
alcohol  for  11  years  or  longer.    Formalin  changes  or  destroys  the  precipitinogen. 

The  specificity  of  AscoU's  precipitin  reaction  when  utilizing  various 
organs  for  the  diagnosis,  G.  Roncaqlio  {Ztachr.  Infektionakrank.  u.  Egg. 
Hauatiere,  9  {1911),  No.  6,  pp.  ^IS^^^iB;  CUn.  Vet.  [MUan],  Raaa.  Pol.  Banit.  e 
Ig.,  34  {1911),  No.  10,  pp.  450-458;  aha.  in  Ztachr.  Immunitdtaf.  u.  Expt.  Ther., 
II,  Ref.,  4  {1911),  No.  8,  pp.  405,  406).—The  Ascoli  reaction  (B.  S.  B.,  26,  p.  375) 
was  found  positive  only  when  anthrax  was  present  It  made  very  little  dif- 
ference whether  the  organs  used  were  in  a  state  of  decomposition  or  fresh. 
The  most  characteristic  reaction  was  obtained  with  extracts  from  the  spleen, 
but  the  other  organs,  etc.,  also  gave  good  results.  They  behaved  as  regards 
specificity  in  the  following  order:  The  gelatinous  mass  (edema)  in  the  skin 
(which  surrounds  the  injection  areas  of  guinea  pigs  treated  with  anthrax 
bacilli),  the  heart,  lungs,  blood,  muscle,  liver,  kidneys,  and  brain  substance. 

Becent  investigations  on  the  etiology  of  foot-and-mouth  disease,  J.  Sibqel 
{Vet.  Jour.,  68  {1912),  Noa.  44O,  pp.  77-82;  441,  pp.  155^159). —ThkB  is  a  tiana- 
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latlon  of  a  paper  presented  before  an  assembly  of  Pntssian  goyemment  veteri- 
narians In  November,  1911,  relative  to  Investigations  of  the  causative  organism 
of  foot-and-month  disease  (Cutorrhycies  aphtharum).  See  also  previous  notes 
(EL  8.  B.,  26,  pp.  376,  682). 

Voot-and-mouth  disease  In  the  Netherlands  In  1911,  H.  Reumelts  (Dept. 
Landh^  Tfifv.  en  Handel,  Verslao.  en  Meded.  Dir.  Landb.  [Netherlands],  1912, 
No.  1,  pp.  178,  pl8,  11,  flgs.  5). — ^This  is  a  detailed  report  on  foot-and-mouth 
disease,  of  which  70,618  cases  were  reported  during  the  year  1911. 

The  catalase  contained  In  the  milk  of  cows  suffering  from  f oot-and-month 
disease,  H.  Bebtin-bans  and  E.  Gaujoux  (Hyg.  Viande  et  Lait,  6  {1912),  No,  i, 
pp.  193-197), — ^The  catalytic  activity  of  milk  obtained  from  animals  affected 
with  foot-and-mouth  disease  is  increased  during  the  first  stages  of  the  disease, 
but  as  the  disease  progresses  catalysis  becomes  less  and  finally  it  turns  to  the 
normal  level. 

Poot-and-mouth  disease  In  horses,  D.  A.  ns  Jong  {Tijdschr,  Veeartaenifk., 
S8  (1911),  No.  18,  pp.  689,  690;  aha.  in  Vet.  Rec.,  2i  (1912),  No.  12S2,  p.  514).— 
While  It  is  known  that  horses  are  somewhat  susceptible  to  foot-and-mouth  dis- 
ease, cases  of  its  transmission  to  them  are  very  rare.  In  this  pai)er  the  author 
records  an  instance  of  its  occurrence  in  3  foals,  which  had  been  weaned  a  few 
days  previous  to  July  16,  on  which  date  they  were  placed  in  a  field  occupied 
by  cattle  suffering  from  the  disease.  Five  days  after  the  foals  were  placed  in 
the  fi^d  the  first  symptoms  of  the  disease,  namely,  difficult  prehension  of  food 
and  salivation,  appeared.  The  buccal  mucous  membrane  showed  aphthse — 
some  intact  and  others  burst — at  different  pointa 

On  June  80  one  of  the  foals  still  showed  salivation,  and  traces  of  veeides 
were  still  clearly  apparent  upon  the  tongue  and  in  other  portions  of  the  mucous 
membrane,  but  lesions  upon  other  parts  of  the  body,  notably  upon  the  feet, 
did  not  exist  These  cases  are  thought  to  prove  that  it  is  insufficient  in  dealing 
with  foot-and-mouth  disease  to  confine  prevoitlve  measures  to  ruminants  and 
pigSL 

HofCmann's  method  against  foot-and-mouth  disease,  Lxtcas  (Deut.  Tier&rziU 
Wchnschr.,  20  (1912),  No.  11,  pp.  162-165). — ^Euguform,  which  is  a  chemical 
compound  pr^ared  from  formaldehyde  and  guaiacol,  was  found  to  be  a  very 
efficient  product  for  treating  foot-and-mouth  disease  externally. 

Tmnrnniirfng  horses  against  glanders  with  killed  glanders  bacilli  (f arase), 
A.  I>B>n7LiN  (Ztichr.  Infectionakrank.  u.  Hyg.  Haustiere,  9  (1911),  No.  6,  pp. 
S82-391;  aha.  in  Berlin.  Tierdrztl.  Wchnachr.,  28  (1912),  No.  11,  pp.  195,  iPfi).— 
On  an  estate,  which  during  harvest  time  works  10,000  horses,  276  succumbed  to 
glandens.  In  order  to  determine  if  horses  could  be  immunized  against  the 
disease  308  out  of  a  group  of  600  animals  were  treated  with  "  f arase  "  (E.  S.  B., 
19,  p.  887).  One  year  and  four  months  after  the  inoculation  14  of  the  non- 
immunized  animals  became  glanderous.  No  cases  of  glanders  were  noted 
among  the  vaccinated  horses  with  the  mallein  test,  although  they  had  been 
in  direct  contact  with  the  unvacdnated  wnimaia  throughout  the  entire  period. 

In  regard  to  the  cause  and  the  diagnosis  of  Halta  fever,  K.  Saisawa 
(Ztachr.  Hyg.  u.  Infektionakrank.,  70  0912),  No.  2,  pp.  177-208;  aha.  in  Ztachr. 
Immunitdtaf.  «.  Ewpt.  Ther.,  II,  Ref.,  5  (1912),  No.  S,  pp.  12,  IS).— The  foUow- 
taig  conclusions  were  drawn : 

(1)  The  causative  agent  of  Malta  fever  is  a  bacterium  which  appears  in  the 
form  of  a  short  rod.  The  name  Bacterium  melitenae  is  therefore  to  be  given  in 
preference  to  Micrococcua  melitenaia.  (2)  The  bacteria  grow  in  dextrose  solu- 
tions, but  best  on  alkaline  media.  (3)  The  bacteria  possess  a  certain  pathoge- 
nicity for  rabbits  and  guinea  pigs,  the  disease  running  the  course  of  an  acute 
(4)  In  healthy  animal  and  human  sera,  as  well  as  sera  which  origi- 
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nate  from  cases  of  other  diseases— that  is,  by  normal  agglntlnins— the  Malta 
fever  bacteria  axe  agglutinated,  although  their  behavior  toward  normal  agisla- 
tination  depends  largely  upon  the  strain  oDployed  and  the  individual  composi- 
tion of  the  sera  having  variant  agglutinability.  (5)  With  rabbit  and  goat 
immune  sera  and  in  the  sera  obtained  from  Malta  fever  subjects  the  agglu- 
tinability of  the  various  strains  tested  was  very  uniform.  (6)  The  agglutinins 
of  normal  serum  were  inactivated  by  heating  serum  for  one-half  hour  at  SS"*  C, 
while  the  immune-agglutinins  remained  stable  at  this  temperature.  It  is  there- 
fore recommended  that  for  diagnostic  -purposes  the  serum  obtained  from  an 
affected  subject  be  heated  for  one-half  hour  at  55**  C.  before  conducting  the 
test  (7)  With  watery  extracts  of  Malta  fever  bacteria  a  specific  complemoit- 
fixing  substance  can  be  demonstrated  in  the  serum  with  the  aid  of  the  comple- 
ment-fixation test  (8)  The  opsonic  index  for  Malta  fever  bacteria  in  the  serum 
was  in  one  of  the  cases  increased. 

Contribution  to  the  diagnosis  of  Malta  fever,  J.  B.  Mohleb  and  A.  Sigh- 
HOBN  iJour.  Amer.  Med.  Assoc.,  58  {1912),  No.  15,  pp.  1107--1109).— This  In- 
cludes a  discussion  of  the  history  of  Malta  fever,  its  discovery  in  Texas  (E.  8. 
B^  26,  p.  782),  the  various  methods  of  diagnosis,  and  the  experiments  of  Uie 
authors  as  regards  the  complement  fixation  test 

Owing  to  the  differ^ces  of  opinions  which  exist  in  regard  to  the  agglutina- 
tion test  used  for  diagnosing  this  condition,  the  authors  sought  to  determine 
the  utility  of  the  complement  fixation  test  for  this  purposa  **  From  the  results 
of  these  investigations  it  appears  that  the  complement  fixation  test  can  be 
utilized  for  the  diagnosis  of  Malta  fever,  and  in  consideraticm  of  the  fact  that 
the  agglutination  test  is  not  always  reliable  for  such  purposes,  the  compl^nent 
fixation  would  be  of  great  advantage  as  an  adjunct  in  the  diagnosis  of  this 
malady." 

A  description  of  the  complement  fixation  and  macroscopic  agglutination  tests 
as  utilized  by  the  authors  is  giv^i  in  detail. 

Binderpest  as  observed  In  the  Philippines,  W.  Sobbell  (Amer,  Vet.  Bev^ 
il  (1912),  No.  S,  pp.  29(^99,  figs.  5).— This  is  a  description  of  the  disease  as 
it  is  encountered  in  the  Philippine  Islands,  and  a  discussion  of  the  various 
methods  utilized  for  combating  it 

A  cultural  method  of  hyperimmunizing  animals  for  the  production  of 
anti-rinderpest  serum,  F.  S.  H.  Baldbet  (Jour,  Trop.  Yet.  SO.,  6  (1911),  No.  S, 
pp.  251-256),— This  work  shows  "that  anti-rinderpest  serum  can  be  prepared 
by  the  inoculation  of  virulent  blood  diluted  with  broth.  It  appears  possible 
that  an  active  toxin  is  produced  and  excreted  into  the  broth  by  the  rinderpest 
organisms  contained  in  the  virulent  blood  and  by  this  means  the  results 
recorded  are  obtained.  This  niaterial  or  probable  toxin  is  rapidly  excreted  and 
so  active  that  it  appears  to  quickly  inhibit  any  further  growth  of  the  rinder- 
pest organism,  destroying  its  virulence  and  finally  killing  it 

**  The  substance  so  obtained  is  very  much  more  active  than  that  obtained  in 
virulent  blood,  so  much  so  that  it  can  not  be  given  subcutaneously  with  safety 
on  account  of  the  extreme  inflammatory  condition  it  sets  up.  To  use  it  as  an 
hyperimmunizing  agent,  doses  are  better  given  intravenously  and  gradually  in> 
creased  so  that  the  [injections  are]  spread  over  a  period  of  some  2  months  or 
more.  The  immune  serum  so  obtained  is  powerful,  but  15  to  20  per  cent  weaker 
than  that  made  by  massive  injections  of  virulent  blood.  The  method  is  an 
eminently  practical  one  and  shows  a  great  financial  saving." 

Tests  of  anti-rinderpest  serum,  A.  B.  Wabd  and  F.  W.  Wood  (Philippine  Agr, 
Rev.  [English  Ed.],  6  (1912),  No.  2,  pp.  75-7P).— "The  experim^ts  seem  to 
show  that  anti-rinderpest  serum  does  not  prevent  infection  with  rinderpest 
On  the  contrary,  animals  injected  with  serum  and  exposed  to  rinderpest  soon 
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contract  the  disease  and  pass  through  a  more  or  less  modified  attack.  [It  Is] 
shown  that  the  blood  of  animals  is  infectiye  during  this  attack." 

The  authors  point  out  the  inadvisability  of  relying  upon  serum  to  prevent 
an  attack  of  this  disease.  Such  serum  has  be^i  advocated  by  sanitarians  in 
various  parts  of  Africa. 

Investigations  In  regard  to  tetanus  curative  sera  prepared  according  to 
various  methods  with  the  aid  of  immunity  reactions  and  animal  tests,  W. 
ScHttBMANN  and  £.  Sonntao  {Ztachr,  ImmunU&tsf.  u,  Expi.  Ther.,  I,  Orig,,  12 
il91t),  No,  1,  pp.  1-15;  abs,  in  ZentU.  Biochem,  u.  Biophys.,  IB  {1912),  No,  2S, 
p.  9S2), — ^Treating  horses  by  subcutaneous  injections  of  toxins,  1.  e.,  bacilli  and 
spores,  yields  no  agglutinins  or  precipitins  specific  for  the  tetanus  bacillus  in 
the  blood  serum.  The  serum  obtained  in  protective  tests  with  animals  pre- 
treated  with  toxin  behaved  in  the  same  manner.  The  protective  action  prob- 
ably runs  parallel  with  the  antitoxin  content  of  the  serum.  By  giving  killed 
or  living  bacteria  intravenously  to  a  rabbit  a  slight  agglutinin,  with  a  marked 
precipitin  formation,  took  place. 

The  treatment  of  tetanus  by  magnesium  sulphate,  carbolic  add,  and  anti- 
tetanus serum,  J.  Camus  {Compt,  Rend.  8oc.  Biol.  [Parto],  72  (1912),  No.  5, 
pp.  109-112;  ahs.  in  Ztachr.  Imm4Lfiitdt8f.  u.  Expt.  Titer,,  11,  Ret.,  5  {1912),  No, 
S,  p.  11). — Magnesium  sulphate  and  carbolic  acid  were  found  of  no  value  in 
treating  tetanus,  the  former  having  only  a  momentary  effect  upon  the  spasm. 
The  serum  treatment  of  tetanus  is  tar  better.  Some  tests  with  an  antitoxic 
serum  prepared  with  pepsin  are  also  reported  but  the  results  obtained  were  vary 
uncertain. 

Bovine  and  human  tuberculosis,  Ltdia  Rabinowitsgh  {Berlin.  Klin. 
Wchnschr.,  49  {1912),  No.  16,  pp.  752-75-*). —It  is  stated  that  the  bovine  type  of 
bacillus  causes  a  great  many  cases  of  tuberculosis  in  man.  Prophylaxis  must 
therefore  not  be  ignored  in  this  direction. 

Tuberculosis  in  chickens,  Y.  Yosoier  {Hyff.  Viande  et  Lait,  6  {1912),  No,  4, 
pp.  207-211). — Out  of  226  chickens  which  were  seized  as  being  tuberculous  145 
on  autopsy  showed  lesions  of  tuberculosis.  The  tuberculous  processes  were 
distributed  among  the  following  organs :  Liver,  143  cases ;  spleen,  135 ;  cervical 
ganglion,  102;  lungs,  61  (1  case  of  tuberculosis  of  lungs  and  trachea  included) ; 
bones  and  articulations,  46 ;  alimentary  canal,  30 ;  peritoneum,  13 ;  kidneys,  9 ; 
and  ovaries,  6  cases. 

Tuberculosis  of  poultry,  Batuond  and  Ghs&tien  {Hyg.  Viande  et  Lait,  6 
(1912),  No.  4,  pp.  211-^26,  flffs.  8).— This  article  includes  observations  made  In 
regard  to  the  occurrence  of  tuberculosis  in  poultry  as  noted  at  the  central  game 
market  at  Parla  The  article  is  illustrated  with  drawings  of  pathological  prepa- 
rations.   The  distribution  and  frequency  of  the  lesions  are  stated  and  discussed. 

The  tuberculin  test,  P.  Fisohsb  {Proc.  Amer.  Yet.  Med.  Assoc.,  48  {1911), 
pp.  5S6S56), — ^A  discussion  of  the  nature  of  the  tuberculin  test  and  a  detailed 
statement  of  the  results  obtained  with  it  in  the  State  of  Ohio. 

In  regard  to  tuberculin  anaphylaxis  and  its  relation  to  the  tuberculin 
reaction,  T.  J.  von  Capelub  {CentU.  Bakt.  [etc.],  1.  Abt.,  Orig.,  60  {1911),  No.  6, 
pp.  SSlSJiB). — ^Anaphylaxis  can  be  produced  with  tuberculin  because  the  tuber- 
euloproteln  contains  an  integrating  substance  upon  wliich  anaphylaxis  depends 
According  to  this  the  tuberculin  reaction  is  an  anaphylactic  process.  Anaphy- 
laxis so  produced  can  be  conveyed  from  one  animal  to  the  other. 

Upon  the  defense  of  the  organism  agrainst  infection  by  the  tnberde  bacillus, 
A.  Calmettb  and  0.  Gxt£bin  {Ann.  Inst.  Pasteur,  25  {1911),  No.  9,  pp.  625- 
641). — ^The  serum  of  bovines  wlilch  were  hyperimmunized  by  repeated  injections 
of  modified  (in  media  of  ox  bile)  tubercle  bacilli,  when  injected  into  guinea 
pigs,  will  not  prevent  or  cure  tuberculosis  in  these  animala    When  given  with 
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attenuated  or  Timlent  bacteria  it  stimulates  a  rapid  evolution  of  the  pathological 
lesions  in  the  animals.  If  the  serum  is  used  in  large  doses  it  may  retard  the 
pathological  process,  but  on  the  other  hand  it  will  have  a  tendency  to  favor  tbe 
elimination  of  tubercle  bacilli  through  the  regular  excretory  channel. 

The  Intradermal  tuberculin  test,  D.  F.  Luckey  (Amer,  Vet.  Rev.,  41  {191t), 
7^0.  S.  pp.  S1&S2S), — ^The  Intradermal  test  in  the  hands  of  this  author  gave 
good  results,  In  fact,  results  somewhat  better  than  those  obtained  by  the  old 
subcutaneous  method.  The  method  of  making  the  test  is  described.  The 
author  also  points  out  the  value  of  keeping  a  history  of  the  animals  in  the 
vicinity. 

Diagnosis  of  pohnonary  tuberculosis  v^th  regard  to  the  new  sanitary  laws, 
O.  MtJixia  (Berlin.  Tier&rztl.  Wchnschr.,  28  (1912),  No.  17,  pp.  298-295,  fiffs. 
2). — This  is  a  description  of  the  KSnigsberg  method  devised  by  Mtlller,  Jonske, 
and  Wlemann  for  diagnosing  tuberculosis.  This  is  a  modification  of  the 
method  of  Scharr  and  Opalka  (E.  S.  R.,  26,  p.  679),  but  is  supposed  to  possess 
certain  advantages  which  are  described  in  detail.  The  author  recommends 
giving  an  injection  of  cocaine  at  the  point  where  the  cannula  is  to  be  inserted 
15  minutes  before  the  operation.  Seasons  for  not  using  the  Rautmann  and 
the  Tallgren  and  Graae  apparatus  are  given. 

Sputum  gathering  methods  for  diagnosing  tuberculosis  in  bovlnes,  H. 
Raittuann  (Berlin.  Tier&rztl.  Wchnschr.,  28  (1912),  No.  19,  pp.  M5-557).— 
This  is  a  polemic  in  regard  to  Miiller's  method  (see  above)  for  obtaining 
sputum.  The  author  also  discusses  the  value  of  his  own  apparatus,  which  is 
a  modification  of  the  Tallgren  and  Graae  apparatus  (E.  S.  R.,  24,  p.  84). 

Preliminary  report  upon  the  injection  of  rabbits  with  protein-free  (taber- 
onlo)  antifiren  and  antigen-semm  mixture,  A.  H.  Cattlfeild  (Proc.  Roy.  Boc. 
ILondon],  8er.  B,  8k  (1911),  No.  B  573,  pp.  S9&S94) .—TbiB  work  is  sum- 
marized as  follows : 

**  The  injection  of  rabbits  with  a  saline  dilution  of  an  alcohol-ether  extract 
of  tubercle  bacilli  is  capable  of  producing  complement-fixation  bodies  to  that 
antigen.  The  digestion  at  37.5**  0.  of  the  alcohol-ether  extract  with  inhibitive 
serum  (human)  for  various  intervals  up  to  1  hour  does  not  affect  the  pro- 
duction of  the  specific  sensitizers.  The  digestion  at  37.5*  of  the  alcohol-ether 
extract  with  fixation-positive  serum  (rabbit)  for  1  hour  inhibits  the  produc- 
tion of  specific  sensitizers.  .  .  . 

"The  injection  of  * bacillen-emulsion •  in  2,  1.5,  0.5,  and  0.005  mg.  amounts 
fftiled  to  induce  fixation  bodiea  The  injection  of  100  mg.  of  partially  dried 
dead  tubercle  bacilli  (after  alcohol-ether  extraction)  produced  after  the  first 
Injection  sensitizers,  so  that  0.1  cc.  serum  caused  complete  fixation  although 
the  hijection  of  0.5  mg.  failed  to  do  this.  .  .  . 

•*  The  rabbit's  blood  was  obtained  by  puncture  of  the  ear  vein  and  withdrawal 
by  a  2  cc.  record  syringe.  This  has  been  found  to  be  the  most  rapid  and  satis- 
factory method  of  obtaining  up  to  5  cc.  of  blood.  The  needle  and  (fringe  are 
sterilized  in  hot  oil,  the  needle  being  then  well  cleared  In  cold  sterile  saline." 

The  results  obtained  in  the  eradication  of  tuberculosis  from  a  herd  by  the 
tise  of  tuberculosis  vaccine  and  the  Bang  system,  S.  H.  Gilliland  (Ann,  Rpt. 
Penn.  Dept.  Agr.,  16  (1910),  pp.  166-179;  Proc.  Amer.  Vet.  Med.  Assoc.,  48 
(1911),  pp.  477-492). — ^This  is  the  report  of  a  series  of  experiments  made  for 
the  purpose  of  eradicating  tuberculosis  from  a  herd,  which  originally  consisted 
of  200  animals,  comprising  Holsteins,  Guemseya  and  grades,  on  the  basis  of 
the  tuberculin  test  and  the  Bang  method. 

In  1904,  when  the  tests  were  begun,  160  animals,  which  constituted  the  milk- 
ing herd,  were  tested  and  showed  42  reactors,  or  26.2  per  cent  Nearly  all  of 
the  reacting  animals  were  in  various  periods  of  gestation  and  kept  in  s^wrate 
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bams  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  their  offspring.  The  main  milking  herd  was 
then  distributed  among  four  separate  disinfected  bams,  which  held  from  12 
to  48  animals  each.  In  the  majority  of  cases  the  milking  animals  were  tested 
every  6  months  until  2  negative  tests  were  obtained  and  then  yearly  thereafter. 
Calves  intended  for  future  introduction  into  the  milking  herd  were  immunized 
with  human  tubercle  badUl  intravenously  injected.  All  new  cows  purchased 
were  placed  in  quarantine  350  ft  from  the  main  bams. 

In  the  spring  of  1905  the  milking  herd,  which  then  consisted  of  120  animals, 
was  again  tested  and  showed  13,  or  10.8  per  cent,  of  reactors.  Five  months 
later  (November,  1905),  out  of  136  animals  7,  or  5.1  per  cent,  reacted.  In 
April,  1906,  150  animals  were  tested  and  of  these  13,  or  8.4  per  cent,  reacted, 
and  in  the  following  November  out  of  137  animals  tested  5,  or  3.6  per  cent, 
gave  the  test.  In  April,  1907,  201  animals  and  In  October  of  the  same  year 
137  animals  were  tested,  but  no  reactions  were  found.  During  1908,  in  the 
months  of  April  and  November,  145  and  169  animals,  respectively,  were  ex- 
amined. In  the  first  case  the  reactors  present  amounted  to  1.4  per  cent  and  In 
tlie  latter  to  1.8  per  cent,  which  shows  a  reinfection  of  the  herd.  In  April, 
1909,  no  reactors  were  present  In  the  herd,  but  about  a  year  after  this,  out  of  a 
herd  of  151  animals,  5  animals  or  3.7  per  cent  reacted.  The  author  accounts  for 
the  reinfection  of  the  herd  the  second  time  as  due  to  the  fact  that  2  valuable 
animals  which  reacted  in  November,  1908,  were  retained  in  the  herd  for  a 
retest  **  The  history  and  cycle  of  the  tuberculin  test  for  these  2  animals  and 
a  few  others  are  dealt  with  in  detail  in  the  original. 

"  [In  the  vaccination  experiments  which  were  conducted!  since  1904  there 
were  184  calves  vaccinated,  of  which  46  are  in  the  main  milking  herd  at  the 
present  time.  Of  the  143  animals  that  were  sold  for  breeding  purposes,  for 
beef,  or  that  died  from  lung  worms,  etc.,  post-mortem  examinations  were  ob- 
tained on  approximately  100  head  and  no  lesions  of  tuberculosis  were  found  in 
any  except  those  aforementioned  following  the  tuberculin  test  of  1911." 

The  vaccine  used  was  made  from  the  human  type  of  tubercle  bacillus,  which 
was  never  more  than  36  hours  old. 

Beport  on  an  experiment  to  produce  a  tolerance  in  cows  to  tubercle  bacilli 
after  injection  of  various  products,  A.  J.  Smith  and  H.  Fox  {Ann,  Bpt, 
Oomr.  Health  Penn,,  4  (1909),  pt.  i,  pp.  251-^68).— Itl  these  experiments  8 
definitely  tubercular  cows,  2  which  were  highly  suspicious,  and  2  which  were 
almost  certainly  free  from  the  disease  were  used.  The  latter  2  animals  served 
as  controls,  and  one  received  no  vaccine.  All  of  the  rest  of  the  animals  were 
given  a  pretreatment  with  tubercle  bacilli  in  order  to  determine  their  degree 
of  resistance  toward  the  products.  The  products  injected,  either  under  the  skin 
or  Intravenously,  in  the  experiments  proper  were  made  from  dead  degreased 
tubercle  bacilli  used  In  a  standardized  emulsion  and  a  salt  solution  extract  of 
living  tubercle  bacilli  in  which  the  fat  had  been  softened  with  ether. 

After  giving  the  clinical  autopslcal  and  microscopical  findings  the  authors 
show  that  none  of  the  above  animals  Uved  long  enough  to  overcome  the  acute 
effects  of  injecting  a  large  number  of  bacteria  into  the  circulation.  The  animals 
which  had  tuberculosis  before  beginning  the  experiment,  I)articularly  those 
where  the  lesions  were  more  retrogressive,  stood  the  injections  better  and 
showed  a  more  increased  tissue  resistance  than  those  which  were  markedly 
tubercular  and  the  remainder  which  had  only  slight  lesions  or  none  at  alL 
The  animals  with  active  lesions  are  not  able  to  accommodate  much  extra  toxin 
or  to  stimulate  to  any  great  extent  the  power  of  antibody  formation. 

An  active  immunity  Is  therefore  very  dlflBlcult  to  attain.  The  methods  em- 
ployed here  seem  only  to  Increase  the  power  of  the  tissues  to  passive  resistance. 
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Combatinfr  taberculosis  in  female  animals,  E.  Van  Huffelen  (Handel. 
Vlaamsch  Natuur  en  Geneesk.  Cong,,  14  {1910),  pp.  250-257).— This  article 
deals  in  a  general  way  with  the  prevalence  of  tuberculosis  in  female  animals, 
chiefly  cows  in  the  Netherlands,  and  gives  an  exposition  of  the  methods  in 
vogue  in  that  country  for  combating  the  disease. 

Add  agglutination  of  bacteria,  M.  Beniasch  (ZischK  Immunitdtaf.  ik  Bxpi. 
Ther.,  /,  Orig.,  12  (1912),  No,  3,  pp.  26S-S15;  Jour.  Amer.  Med.  Assoc.,  57 
(1911),  No.  25,  pp.  1998,  1999;  ahs.  in  Chem.  Abs.,  6  (1912),  No.  7,  p.  887).— 
**  This  acid  agglutination  of  bacteria  is,  if  anything,  more  sharply  specific  than 
is  agglutination  by  immune  serums.  Typhoid  bacilli  can  be  distinguished  frcnn 
the  various  strains  of  paratyphoid  and  colon  bacilli  with  the  greatest  ease, 
and  bacilli  so  closely  related  that  it  is  difficult  or  impossible  to  distinguish 
them  by  serum  agglutination  are  readily  identified  by  the  optimum  hydrogen  ion 
concentration  of  their  agglutination  by  acids.  With  various  strains  of  typhoid 
bacilli  the  agglutinability  by  acids  and  serums  runs  parallel,  and  so  it  seems 
probable  that  the  antiserums  and  the  acids  act  on  the  same  constituent  of  the 
bacteria." 

The  acid  agglutination  of  the  bacteria  of  the  paratyphoid  grroup,  Pofpb 
(Ztachr.  Immunitdtaf.  u.  Ewpt.  Ther.,  J,  Grig.,  IS  (1912),  No.  2,  pp.  165-191).^ 
The  Michaelis  method  can  be  employed  for  identifying  the  bacteria  represent- 
ing the  paratyphoid  group.  A  differentiation  of  some  of  the  lower  forms  in 
this  group  was  not  possible. 

The  nature  and  treatment  of  bovine  piroplasmosis  in  Germany,  H.  Mbess- 
WEB  (Mitt.  Kaiser  WUhelms  Inst.  Landw.  Bromberg,  S  (1911),  No.  4,  pp. 
207^80). — ^This  paper  consists  largely  of  discussions  of  the  vaccination  and 
chemotherapeutlc  treatm^it  of  Texas  fever.  A  bibliography  of  23  titles  is 
appoided. 

Agglutination  reactions  during  the  process  of  hog  cholera  serum  produc- 
tion, W.  GiLTNEB  (CentU.  Bakt.  [etc.l,  i.  Aht.,  Orig.,  60  (1911),  No.  6,  pp. 
552-559). — ^Previously  noted  from  another  source  (E.  S.  R.,  26,  p.  785). 

Study  of  the  Bacillus  erysipelatis  suis  (Bhusiopathia  suum),  H.  Thum 
(Rev.  in  Vet.  Jour.,  68  (1912),  No.  W,  pp.  SO  1-304). —A  general  account, 
which  is  stated  to  be  founded  on  practical  experience. 

In  regard  to  the  cause  of  equine  influenza,  J.  Basb£t  (Bee.  MM.  V4t.,  88 
(1911),  No.  17,  pp.  546-552,  fig.  5).— A  detailed  statement  in  regard  to  this 
work,  which  has  already  been  noted  (E.  S.  R.,  26,  p.  3S4). 

Concerning  Ascaris  megalocephala,  W.  Gbeim  ( ffher  Ascaris  Megalocephala. 
Inaug.  Diss.,  Univ.  (Hessen,  1910;  ahs.  in  Berlin.  Tierdrztl.  Wchnschr.,  28 
(1912),  No.  8,  p.  141;  Vet.  Rec.,  24  (1912),  No.  1236,  p,  582).— The  following 
are  the  conclusions  drawn  from  the  study  of  this  parasite : 

''The  presence  of  A.  megalocephala  may  induce  i^mptoms  of  disease  in  the 
horse.  The  Ascaris  irritates  the  intestinal  mucous  membrane  by  its  move- 
ment&  By  the  aid  of  its  lip  apparatus,  it  scratches  the  mucous  membrane  and 
produces  small  wounda  Such  lesions,  when  numerous  and  situated  in  close 
proximity  to  one  another,  may  lead  to  inflammation,  ulceration,  and  necrotic 
destruction  of  small  portions  of  the  mucous  membrane.  By  its  individual 
strength  the  Ascaris  can  not  perforate  the  intestine.  The  parasites  live  free  in 
the  lumen  of  the  intestine;  and,  contrary  to  the  views  repeatedly  expressed 
hitherto,  they  are  not  able  to  suck  from  or  to  hook  on  to  the  intestinal  mucous 
membrane.  The  Ascaris  contains  toxin  in  its  body,  and  disperses  it  into  its 
surroundings.  The  effects  of  the  toxin  consist  of  local  irritation,  alteration  of 
the  nervous  system,  and  toxic  action  upon  the  heart  and  blood.  An  affection 
of  the  kidneys  in  connection  with  the  excretion  of  the  toxin  can  not  be  demon- 
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strated.    The  pathogenic  Importance  of  the  parasite  rendiera  It  necessary  to 
administer  anthelmintics  to  the  horses  infected  with  It" 

Investigations  of  the  action  of  **  606  "  on  spirochetosis  of  fowls.  A*  Haueb 
(CenthL  Bakt.  leto.1,  X.  AhU,  Orig.,  62  {1912),  No.  6,  pp.  477-496) ,— The  author 
finds  that  Salvarsan  destroys  spirochetes  in  fowls,  its  carative  action  being 
noticed  as  early  as  the  day  of  administration.  A  bibliography  of  31  titles  is 
appended. 

KTTBAL  EirOINEESIirO. 

The  primer  of  hydraulics,  F.  A.  Smith  (Chicago,  1911,  pp.  VI +217,  fi0». 
108). — This  publication  covers  the  more  Important  mathematical,  physical,  and 
mechanical  principles  underlying  the  subject  of  hydraulics,  and  gives  general 
information,  formulas,  and  hydraulic  tables  to  solve  problems  relating  to  the 
flow  of  water  in  channels  in  municipal,  drainage^  irrigation,  or  other  hydraulic 
works. 

Tables  for  converting  dischargre  in  second-feet  per  square  mile  into  mn-oiC 
in  depth  in  inches  and  discharge  in  second-feet  into  ron-oiC  in  acre-feet 
(17.  flf.  Geol.  Survey y  1910,  pp.  21). 

A  review  of  masonry  dam  design  and  construction  illustrated  with  cross 
sections  of  40  notable  dams  {Bngin,  and  Contract.,  S7  (1912),  2fo.  21,  pp. 
589-^594,  figs.  ^7). — ^Brief  descriptions  of  the  design  and  construction  of  these 
irrigation  and  power  dams  are  given  with  statements  of  cost. 

Pourth  biennial  report  of  the  state  engineer  and  of  the  Carey  Land  Act 
Board  of  the  State  of  Montana,  1909-10,  J.  W.  Wade  (Bien.  Rpt.  State  Engin. 
Mont.,  4  (1909-10),  pp.  18). — ^This  report  makes  a  brief  statement  of  work  by 
the  Montana  state  engineer's  office  in  190^10,  and  discusses  the  physical  and 
financial  condition  of  irrigation  projects  under  the  Carey  Act  in  Montana  in 
1910. 

Tenth  biennial  report  of  the  state  engineer  of  Wyoming,  1909-10,  O.  T. 
Johnston  (Bien.  Rpt.  State  Engin.  Wyo„  10  (1909-10),  pp.  211,  pU.  9,  fig.  1).— 
This  report  deals  with  the  Irrigation  administration  in  Wyoming  in  1909-10, 
gives  lists  of  permits  to  appropriate  irrigation  water,  tables  of  stream  gagings, 
reports  of  superintendents  of  water  divisions,  and'  rQ)orts  of  the  progress  of 
reclamation  works  in  the  State. 

Beview  of  irrigation  in  India  in  1909-10,  W.  B.  Gobdon  (Sup.  Cfaz.  India, 
1911,  June  10,  pp.  iOP^iiiSi). —Tabulated  data  are  reported  showing  the 
financial  and  other  results  of  irrigation  works  in  operation  in  India  in  190^10. 
The  total  area  irrigated  was  about  22,500,000  acres,  and  the  value  of  the  crops 
raised  thereon  is  estimated  at  about  116  per  cent  of  the  capital  outlay. 

Volume  of  water  required  in  irrigation,  M.  Bingslmann  (Rev.  Hort.  [Parish, 
84  (1912),  No.  7,  pp.  160-162).'-It  is  stated  in  this  article  that  the  soil  char- 
acteristics, the  nature  and  age  of  the  vegetation,  and  existing  meteorological 
conditions  largely  govern  the  amount  and  frequency  of  irrigation  required. 
The  results  of  observations  along  ;these  lines  are  given  from  different  sources. 

The  use  of  slope-stake  tables  in  irrigation  work,  R.  0.  Poebcb  (Engin.  Neica, 
67  (1912),  No.  21,  pp.  986,  987). —The  author  explains  the  use  of  tables  giving 
the  distances  out  to  the  cut  and  fill  stakes  and  the  corresponding  cuts  in  crqss- 
sectionlng  irrigation  ditches.  The  process,  he  claims,  eliminates  the  errors  in 
the  mental  calculations  of  the  rodman  and  tapeman,  reduces  talking  and  signal- 
ing to  a  minimum,  and  saves  time, 

[An  Irrigation  pumping  plant],  O.  B.  Sessions  (Pacific  Rural  Press,  83 
it912)f  No,  2O9  p,  467f  fig.  i).^— A  single  and  economical  irrigation  pumping 
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outfit  Is  described,  consisting  essentially  of  a  15-ln.  centrifugal  pump  directiy 
connected  to  a  single  cylinder  30-horsepower  distillate  engine.  The  plant  cost, 
completely  installed,  $1,800,  has  a  capacity  of  6,500  gaL  per  minute^  and  it  is 
claimed  can  Irrigate  about  10  acres  of  land  in  a  12-hour  run. 

Automatic  hydraulic  pumping  engine  {Northwest  Hort^  25  (1912)^  No,  5, 
pp.  129,  130). ^An  improved  type  of  hydraulic  ram  is  described,  which,  it  is 
claimed,  can  be  operated  in  larger  units  and  under  a  larger  range  of  conditions 
than  the  old  type,  and  develops  under  ordinary  working  conditions  from  75 
to  95  per  cent  of  efficiency.  The  following  improvements  are  suggested  for  in- 
suring high  efficiency:  A  large  waterway  area  through  the  valves,  approxi- 
mately equal  to  the  area  of  the  supply  pipe,  a  small  valve  movement  (maximum 
1  in.)»  valves  smoothly  curved  for  easy  passage  of  the  water,  close  relatiye 
position  of  waste  and  discharge  valves,  riimlnattng  the  column  of  dead  water 
to  be  started  and  stopped  at  each  stroke^  and  the  downward  discharge  using 
all  available  head. 

Practical  methods  of  draining  irrierated  lands,  R.  A.  Habt  (Nat.  Land  and 
Irriff.  Jour^  5  (1912),  No.  4,  pp.  8-iJf,  flga.  7).— Attention  is  called  to  the  fre- 
quent importance  of  draining  irrigated  lands»  and  the  methods  of  construction 
of  open  canal  and  covered  tile  drains  applicable  to  the  existing  conditions  in 
irrigated  sections  are  briefly  outlined.  Special  attention  is  X)ald  to  covered  tile 
drains,  of  which  3  systems  are  discussed — ^the  natural  system,  gridiron  system, 
and  intercepting  system.  A  number  of  typical  examples  of  tile  drainage  of 
irrigated  lands  are  given,  pointing  out  the  special  features.  A  cost  of  from  $10 
to  $30  per  acre,  with  an  average  of  $15  per  acre,  is  claimed. 

Irregular  channels  retard  the  flow  of  water,  M.  E.  Bbigqs  (Nat.  Land  and 
Irriff.  Jovr,,  5  (1912),  No.  6,  p.  SI,  flffs.  2). — It  is  pointed  out  that  a  correct 
drainage  ditch  is  obtained  only  when  dug  in  a  manner  which  will  not  disturb 
the  earth  in  the  banks  or  bottom,  and  with  sufficient  berm  and  side  slopes  to 
prevent  slipping  and  caving  of  banks  and  waste  banks  when  under  water  action. 

Tile  drainage,  J.  A.  Jeffeby  (Michigan  8ta.  Spec.  Bui.  56,  pp.  45,  flffs.  SI). — 
This  bulletin  explains  the  working  principles  of  tile  drainage,  discusses  the 
general  planning  and  location,  with  special  reference  to  silt  basins,  and  points 
out  the  benefits  of  tile  drainage.  The  use  of  the  drainage  level  and  of  simple 
leveling  devices  for  establishing  grades  is  explained  and  the  entire  procedure 
of  making  and  mapping  the  survey  and  of  making  the  necessary  computations 
for  a  tile  drainage  system  is  outlined,  with  examples  of  notes  and  profiles. 
The  process  of  constructing  a  tile  drain  is  outlined  in  detalL 

New  York  state  highways  (Municipal  Jonr.,  S2  (1912),  No.  20,  pp.  7S9-747, 
ftffs.  16). — ^This  article  deals  with  the  organization  of  the  New  York  State 
Highway  Ck)mmlssion,  road  maintenance,  types  of  road  construction,  and  road 
details  and  specifications,  and  discusses  recent  typical  road  construction  work. 

Portland  cement  concrete  roads,  L.  W.  Paqe  (Bnffin.  ReCf  €5  (1912) ^  No.  21, 
pp.  578,  579). — ^Thls  is  a  paper  read  before  the  American  Association  of  Port^ 
land  Gement  Manufacturers,  May  9,  in  which  general  suggestions  are  given 
relative  to  the  construction  of  concrete  roads  and  pavemetits.  The  advantages 
of  concrete  for  roads  and  pavements  pointed  out  are  its  ability  to  resist  shear, 
to  transmit  normal  pressure  over  a  large  area  of  subgrade,  and  to  act  as  an 
arch  to  sustain  normal  pressure. 

The  storage  of  Portland  cement  (Irrig.  Age,  27  (1912),  No.  6,  pp.  215,  216, 
figs.  2). — ^Att^itlon  is  called  to  the  Importance  of  carefully  storing  Portland 
cement  for  protection  against  moisture,  and  methods  of  construction  of  tem- 
porary and  permanent  storage  buildings  are  briefly  outlined. 
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AKricoltural  machines,  K.  Waltheb  {Die  landtoirtachafilichen^  Maschinen. 
LeipHc,  1910,  vol.  2,  pp.  120,  ftgs.  64;  1911,  vol.  S,  pp.  156,  pi.  1,  flgs.  91). — 
These  are  the  second  and  third  volumes  of  this  series,  the  first  having  been 
previously  noted  (E.  S.  R.,  21,  p.  186). 

They  treat  of  harvesting  machinery  and  machinery  for  the  cleaning,  storing, 
preparing  for  use,  etc.,  of  the  different  crops  after  harvesting,  describing  the 
construction  and  methods  of  operation  of  mowing  machines,  binders,  hay  rakes, 
tedders  and  loaders,  potato  and  turnip  diggers,  threshing  machines,  grain 
cleaning  and  sorting  machines,  hay  presses,  and  feed  preparing  machines. 
There  Is  also  Included  a  chapter  on  agricultural  motors. 

Agricultural  machinery,  G.  Coupan  {Bui.  Boc.  Agr.  France,  1912,  Apr.  15, 
pp.  W-^IS;  May  1,  pp.  457-461,  figs,  7). — Several  agricultural  machines  are 
briefly  described,  among  which  are  ground  and  crop  cultivators,  tractors,  drills, 
and  harvesters.  The  mechanical  theories  for  some  types  of  potato  diggers  and 
drills  are  Illustrated  and  explained. 

The  efficiency  of  the  farm  tractor,  R.  Bebesford  {Iowa  Agr.,  12  {1912),  No. 
7,  pp.  12-14,  flg9.  2). — ^The  author  computes  the  cost  of  plowing  by  gas  tractor 
fit  40  cts.  per  acre,  and  by  horses  at  60  eta  per  acre.  He  calls  attaitl<Mi  to  a 
number  of  cases  where  gas  tractors  have  proved  ^dent  and  profitable  on 
farms. 

[A  24-hour  test  of  a  tractor]  {Impl.  and  Mach.  Rev.,  S7  {1912),  No.  4Ui  PP- 
157S,  1574). — ^  24-hour  test  was  made  of  a  SO-brake  horsepower,  4-cyllnder, 
8-speed  motor  In  plowing  and  pressing,  the  implements  employed  being  a  4-fur- 
row  plow  and  a  36-in.  5-wheel  land  presser. 

The  results  show  that  20  acres  80  sq.  yds.  of  land  were  plowed  and  pressed 
in  24  hours.  The  amount  of  gasoline  used  was  09}  gaL,  or  about  3}  gal.  per 
acre,  and  the  amount  of  lubricating  oil  used  1}  pt  per  acre.  The  opinion  is 
presented  that  a  light,  powerful,  speedy  tractor,  drawing  a  comparatively  small 
plow,  is  more  efficient  than  a  slower,  heavier  machine^  pulling  a  greater  number 
of  plows. 

An  effective  stumping  machine  {Queensland  Agr.  Jour,,  28  {1912),  No.  4^ 
pp.  290-292,  figs.  2). — A  stump  puller  and  its  method  of  operation  are  deacrlbecL 
It  consists  essentially  of  an  iron  and  wood  frame  supporting  a  wooden  drum  or 
roller  which  revolves  by  lever  action  and  operates  a  block  and  tackle  and  steel 
cable  pulling  system.  An  illustration  is  given  showing  the  working  parts  in 
detalL 

[Trials  of  com  and  seed  drills]  {Impl.  and  Mach.  Rev.,  S8  {1912),  No.  445, 
pp.  70-74,  flff9.  9). — ^The  method  and  results  of  tests  on  several  makes  of  com 
and  seed  drills  for  accuracy,  even  distribution  of  seed,  simplicity,  and  general 
efficiency  are  given  with  the  constructive  details  and  the  price  of  each  machine. 

Milking  with  machines  {Wiener  Landw.  Ztg.,  62  {1912),  No.  27,  pp.  SS9, 
S40). — ^A  discussion  is  given  of  the  relative  merits  of  suction  and  pressure 
milking  machines,  the  advantages  of  light  weight,  simplicity,  ease  of  adjust- 
ment, and  speed  in  milking  being  conceded  to  the  suction  machines,  and  the 
advantages  of  steady  and  systematic  action,  easy  control,  ready  cleaning  and 
airing,  complete  milking,  and  easiness  on  the  cow  to  the  pressure  machines. 
Several  different  makes  of  these  two  machines  are  described. 

Farm  power,  L.  W.  Chase  {Deseret  Farmer,  7  {1912),  No.  28,  p.  651,  fig.  1). — 
Besults  of  tests  conducted  at  the  University  of  Nebraska  on  gasoline  engines, 
showing  the  gasoline  consumed  In  different  kinds  of  farm  work,  are  reported. 

From  these  tests  and  other  computations  it  is  estimated  that  1  gal.  of  gasoline 
in  a  3-horsepower  engine  will  complete  any  one  of  the  following  operations  ; 
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Pump  2,454  gal,  of  water  from  a  43-ft.  well,  shell  264  bu.  of  com,  grind  48.6  bu. 
of  corn,  separate  the  milk  from  300  cows,  do  20  weekly  washings,  grind  20 
sickles,  or  operate  the  machinery  In  harvesting  4  acres  of  grain. 

Power  that  Is  needed  (Farm  Machinery,  1912,  No.  107 J^,  p.  15).— Data  are 
given  from  actual  tests  of  gasoline  engines  showing  the  power  required  for 
driving  the  different  machinery  about  the  farm. 

[Generation  of  electricity  by  wind  power  in  Denmark],  V.  Magersteiit 
(Monatsh.  Landxo,,  4  {101 1),  No.  2,  pp.  35-^0,  figs,  5). —Attention  is  called  to 
the  use  of  wind  power  for  generating  electrical  energy  for  farm  use,  and  a 
brief  description  and  discussion  of  private  and  central  plants  are  given  with  a 
short  statement  of  cost. 

What  electricity  means  to  the  farmer,  P.  A.  Bates  (Nat  Land,  and  Irrig, 
Jour.,  5  (1912),  No.  5.  pp.  79,  figs.  5).— This  article  deals  with  the  use  of 
electricity  on  the  farm,  pointing  out  the  advantages  of  immediate  availability, 
adaptability,  simplicity,  economy,  and  reliability,  and  comparing  farm  work 
as  done  by  electricity  and  as  done  by  the  old  hand  methods. 

Electric  lierht  for  the  farm,  N.  H.  Schneideb  (New  York  and  London,  1911^ 
pp.  IX+85+V[TI+86,  figs.  55).— This  work  consists  of  two  parts. 

Part  1  contains  prac'Jcal  Information  on  small,  low-voltage  electric  light 
plants,  operated  by  storage  batteries,  suitable  for  farms,  isolated  houses,  and 
country  homes  in  general,  explaining  in  detail  how  to  estimate  the  size  and 
number  of  lights  required,  their  best  location,  and  the  most  convenient  means 
of  control,  and  how  to  estimate  the  required  capacity  of,  install,  and  operate 
the  plant  necessary  to  furnish  the  electric  current.  Part  2  deals  wl  h  the 
wiring  of  houses  for  electric  lights,  with  special  reference  to  low-voltage  bat- 
tery systems,  giving  information  on  planning  and  Installing  the  general  wiring; 
installing  the  lights,  switches,  etc.,  methods  of  wiring  for  special  buildings  and 
to  suit  unusual  conditions,  and  the  general  estimating  of  wiring  material  re- 
quired.   A  chapter  Is  included  describing  some  typical  plants. 

Idghtiner  system  for  the  farm  (Farmer,  31  (1912),  No.  19,  pp.  686,  688,  figs. 
2). — ^A  description  Is  given  of  the  various  modem  systems  used  for  supplying 
artificial  light  to  the  farm  home,  viz,  acetylene  gas,  gasoline  gas»  electricity, 
blaugas,  and  improved  lamp  systems. 

The  electric  system  is  considered  the  most  efficient,  although  it  has  the  high- 
est initial  cost.  The  following  approximate  costs  are  given  for  average-sized 
installations  of  each  system:  Acetylene  gas  $250,  gasoline  gas  $100  and  up, 
electricity  from  $350  to  $450,  and  blaugas  from  $100  to  $200. 

Lighting  with  dlcohol  and  kerosene,  R.  M.  West  (Minnesota  8ta.  Bui.  126, 
pp.  97-127,  figs.  4). — ^The  work  outlined  in  this  bulletin  is  primarily  int^ded  to 
determine  the  relative  lighting  values  of  industrial  alcohol  and  kerosene,  and  In 
connection  with  this  many  ftictors  of  secondary  Importance  are  considered,  such 
as  safety,  health,  eyesight,  cleanliness,  cost  of  maintenance,  original  cost  of 
lamp,  and  ease  of  manipulation.  Five  portable  lamps.  Including  both  the  mantle 
and  wick  types,  and  1  lamp  Intended  especially  for  alcohol,  were  selected  for 
comparison  and  when  possible  both  alcohol  and  kerosene  were  burned  In  the 
same  lamp  with  the  same  mantle.  The  method  of  light  measurements  employed 
was  the  comparison  of  the  lights  with  the  light  of  a  standard  English  candle  by 
means  of  an  open-bar  photometer. 

Tabulated  results  of  these  tests  are  given  and  are  graphically  represented  by 
6  sets  of  curves  showing  the  ratio  of  the  candlepower  of  the  light  to  the  candle- 
power  hours  per  gallon  of  fuel.  A  seventh  set  of  curves  estimates  the  number 
of  candlepower  hours  obtainable  for  $1  in  the  case  of  the  conunon  illumlnants, 
and  shows  that  with  kerosene  at  6i  cts.  per  gallon  a  10  candlepower  light  may 
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be  maintained  giving  17,000  candlepower  hours  for  $1,  while  in  order  to  give  the 
same  economy,  alcohol  would  have  to  sell  at  from  3  to  5^  cts.  per  gallon,  gas  at 
about  5G  cts.  per  1,000  cu.  ft,  and  electricity  at  9  cts.  per  kilowatt  hour. 

The  conclusions  drawn  are  that  with  all  lamps  testec^  the  greatest  amount  of 
light  per  unit  of  fuel  is  obtained  at  the  maximum  candlepower  which  the  light 
will  give;  k^osene  is  uneconomical  and  inefficient  when  burned  in  the  old-style 
lamp;  mantle  lamps  for  either  fuel  are  efficient  but  require  greater  care  lu 
manipulation;  with  each  fuel  burned  in  the  lamp  best  suited  to  Its  use,  kero- 
sene has  the  higher  efficiency;  the  lighting  value  of  alcohol  is  approximately 
one-half  that  of  kerosene  when  both  are  burned  in  the  same  lamp  under  the  same 
mantle;  and  alcohol  burned  in  the  special  alcohol  lamp  gives  only  a  slightly 
lower  efficiency  than  kerosene  in  mantle  lamps. 

As  regards  the  further  improvement  of  lighting  apparatus»  it  is  predicted  that 
while  the  absolute  amount  of  light  obtainable  with  these  fuels  may  be  materially 
increased,  it  Is  doubtful  if  their  relative  lighting  values  will  be  greatly  affected. 

Plumbing  for  the  farm  home  (Farmer,  SI  (1912),  No.  19,  pp.  688,  figs.  S). — 
Systems  of  plumbing  and  sewage  disposal  for  the  farm  home  are  dealt  with,  a 
cheap  and  simple  system  of  sewage  disposal  by  septic  tank  and  filter  beds  being 
described,  which,  it  is  stated,  would  cost  about  $60. 

BUBAL  ECOirOMICS. 

Cooperation  in  the  South,  F.  G.  Miner  (Farmers'  Rev,,  44  (1912),  No.  19, 
p.  4,  figs.  2). — ^This  article  illustrates  the  principles  of  cooperation  among 
farmers  by  showing  what  a  cooperative  organization  of  truck  growers  near 
Norfolk,  Va.,  has  done  for  its  members  in  a  financial  way  within  the  last  few 
years.  The  organization  has  found  it  to  be  more  advantageous  to  have  all  buyers 
come  to  its  stations,  where  the  products  are  sold  f.  o.  b.  than  to  ship  direct  to 
commercial  firms.  They  have  a  shipping  inspector  and  the  inspection  he  gives 
is  accepted  as  bona  fide  by  the  purchasers. 

In  addition  to  buying  and  selling  for  its  members,  the  association  loans  money 
to  them  upon  certain  conditions. 

Grange  cooperation  at  work:  How  fire  insurance  companies  and  national 
l)anks  are  run  by  f aimers,  J.  Alvin  (Country  Gent,  77  (1912),  No.  20,  pp. 
4,  5,  29,  fg.  1). — ^Thls  article  points  out  by  a  number  of  illustrations  how  fire 
insurance  aud  banking  both  come  within  the  scope  of  grange  cooperation  in 
Pennsylvania.  Of  the  200  or  more  mutual  insurance  companies  in  the  State, 
18  are  carrying  risks  of  Qver  $60,000,000  and  are  managed  entirely  by  members 
of  the  grange. 

Under  the  plan  in  operation  when  a  members  applies  for  insurance,  an  officer 
of  the  company  examines  his  property  and  estimates  its  value.  Should  it  be 
worth  $1,500,  for  example,  insurance  is  granted  to  the  amount  of  $1,000,  on 
giving  a  note  for  $50  and  paying  a  5  per  cent  assessment  thereon,  or  $2.50. 
All  other  assessments  are  made  annually  as  they  may  be  needed  to  meet  the 
losses.  At  the  end  of  5  years,  the  note,  which  is  called  a  premium  note  and  is 
the  basis  of  the  company's  resources,  is  returned. 

The  principal  advantage  of  such  insurance  is  in  the  elimination  of  the  over- 
head charge  which  is  usually  the  largest  item  of  insurance  cost.  For  instance, 
one  mutual  fire  Insurance  company  carried  risks  in  1911  of  over  $500,000  and 
the  total  expenses  amounted  to  only  $51.99.  Another  company  was  carrying, 
on  January  1,  1912,  insurance  to  the  amount  of  $11,716,079,  and  the  average 
expense  per  year  for  the  last  87  years  is  shown  to  have  been  $1,641.31  and 
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the  average  cost  of  Insurance  per  $1,000  for  1  year  $1.90.  Still  another  com- 
pany  Is  carrying  $4,139,950  of  insurance  and  its  annual  expenses,  including 
salaries  and  all  items,  are  less  than  $2,600. 

Data  as  to  the  work  and  success  of  a  number  of  other  Insurance  companies, 
together  with  that  of  the  grange  banks,  are  given. 

The  cost  of  production  of  farm  crops,  F.  W.  Gist  (Proc.  Middle  Tenn, 
Farmers'  Inst,,  10  {1911),  pp.  81-90). — ^An  address  delivered  at  the  tenth  an- 
nual session  of  the  middle  Tennessee  Farmers*  Institute,  Nashville,  Tenn., 
December  5-7,  1911,  in  which  the  author  discusses  and  points  out  in  detail, 
as  a  result  of  his  investigations,  some  conclusions  as  to  what  ought  to  be 
included  in  the  cost  of  production  as  it  relates  to  the  business  of  farming. 

A  rural  survey  in  Missouri  (New  York  [1912],  pp.  i2,  figs.  22).—Th!iB 
pamphlet  presents  the  results  of  a  Acial  and  economic  survey  made  by  the 
Department  of  Church  and  Country  Life  of  the  Board  of  Home  MIssIoub  of 
the  Presbyterian  Church.  It  includes  Adair,  Sullivan,  and  Knox  counties, 
Missouri,  comprising  a  total  area  of  1,719  square  miles  with  a  population  of 
53,701.  Detailed  information  is  reported  for  each  township  as  to  its  topog- 
raphy, economic  conditions,  population,  and  educational,  social,  and  religious 
conditions  and  activities. 

Of  the  total  population,  85,495  live  in  the  country,  5,551  in  23  villages  under 
750  in  population,  and  the  remaining  12,655  in  towns  of  more  than  750  popu- 
lation. The  population  in  the  rural  districts  shows  a  decrease,  while  that  in 
townships  has  increased,  but  the  total  population  of  the  three  counties  is 
1,788  less  in  1910  than  in  1900.  The  reasons  assigned  for  this  condition  are 
(1)  smaller  families,  (2)  the  increased  use  of  farm  machinery,  lessening  the 
need  of  farm  hands,  (3)  the  increased  value  of  land,  which  has  induced  some 
farmers  (as  a  rule  the  owners  of  the  small  farm)  to  sell  out  and  go  to  cheaper 
lands  in  the  West,  and  (4)  the  fact  that  the  younger  generation  has  been 
seeking  greater  opportunities  in  towns  and  in  the  cheaper  lands  elsewhere. 

About  85  per  cent  of  the  farmers  own  the  farms  they  operate,  the  remainder 
being  tenanta  Agricultural  laborers  receive  from.  $20  to  $30  and  "  keep " 
per  month.  The  average  family  is  shown  to  spend  annually  $771  on  itselfr 
$13.72  on  its  school,  $6  on  its  roads,  and  $3.18  on  its  church.  It  is  stated 
that  only  29  per  cent  of  the  total  population  belong  to  a  church,  and  that  44 
per  cent  of  the  tenants,  78  per  cent  of  the  hired  men,  65  per  cent  of  farmers 
who  own  20  acres  of  land,  46  per  cent  of  farmers  with  40  acres,  36  per 
cent  with  60  acres,  27  per  cent  with  100  acres,  20  per  cent  with  200  acres, 
and  18  per  cent  with  500  acres  do  not  attend.  The  question  is  raised  whether 
the  poor  man  does  not  want  to  go  to  church  or  whet&er  the  church  makes  no 
effort  to  get  him  to  do  so. 

[Agricultural  production  in  Victoria],  A.  M.  Laughton  (Victorian  Tear- 
hook,  31  (1910-11),  pp.  623-707). — Notes,  statistics,  and  detailed  accounts  of 
agricultural  production  of  the  State  for  1910-11,  with  comparisons  with  former 
years  and  with  other  States  and  countries,  are  here  presented,  together  with  a 
brief  summary  of  the  work  in  progress  at  the  agricultural  schools,  colleges,  and 
experiment  stations. 

It  is  noted  that  the  number  of  persons  engaged  in  agricultural  pursuits  in 
1901  was  78,539  males  and  17,381  females,  and  that  the  persons  employed  in 
fiirming,  dairying,  and  pastoral  holdings  in  1910  numbered  99,948  males  and 
64,083  females,  the  total  population  being  651,093  males  and  656^05  females. 
The  prevalent  rates  of  wages  paid  (with  rations)  during  1910-11  were:  Plow- 
men 25s.  per  week,  farm  laborers  20s.,  milkers  20s.,  harvest  hands  6s.  per  day^ 
and  threshing  machine  hands  8d.  per  hoar.    The  area  under  the  5  principal 
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crops,  their  production,  and  the  proportion  of  each  to  the  population  are  shown 
in  the  following  table : 

Area,  production,  and  average  per  head  of  population  of  the  5  prinoi/pal  crop» 
in  Victoria,  1901  and  1911. 


Crops. 


Area. 


1901 


1011 


Production. 


1901 


1911 


Average  produc- 
tion per  head  of 
population. 


1901 


1911 


Wheat.. 
Oats.... 
Barlej.. 

Potatoes 
Hay 


Acres. 
2,017,321 
363,689 
58,853 


38,477 
502,105 


Acres. 
2,398,089 
392,681 
52,687 


62,904 
832,660 


Bu. 

17,847,321 

9,582,332 

1,215,478 

Toru. 

123,126 

677,757 


Bu. 

34,813,019 

9,609,127 

1,340,387 

Tone. 
163,312 
1,292,410 


Bu. 
14.91 
8.00 
L02 

Tont. 
0.10 
.57 


Bu. 
26.63 
7.42 
LOS 

Tone. 
0.13 
.90 


The  number  of  dairy  cows  is  shown  to  have  increased  from  515,179  in  1903 
to  668,777  in  1910,  the  production  of  butter  from  46,685,727  lbs.  to  70,603,787 
lbs.  and  the  number  of  cream  separators  in  use  from  8,986  to  27^07.  The 
Victorian  wool  clip  for  the  year  from  sheep  amounted  to  73,959,226  lbs.,  from 
lambs  to  6,115,044  lbs.  During  1910  there  were  exported  to  foreign  countries 
164,213,073  lbs.  ef  wool,  of  which  76,068,574  lbs.  had  been  imported  from  other 
States. 

Aflrricnltnre  [in  New  Zealand],  M.  Fbaseb  {New  Zeal,  Off.  Yearbook  1911, 
pp.  551^65), — Notes  and  statistics  showing  the  land  in  cultivation  and  acreage 
under  various  crops  with  their  yields  are  here  presented.  The  area  under 
wheat  in  1911  was-  322,167  acres,  oats  302,827  acres,  with  the  average  yield 
25.73  bu.  and  33.41  bu.,  respectively,  per  acre. 

A^rrlculture  in  New  Zealand,  M.  Murphy  {New  Zeal.  Off.  Yearbook  1911, 
pp.  185-815). — ^A  r^sum^  of  agricultural  conditions  in  New  2Sealand  for  1911, 
showing  the  acreage  production  of  a  number  of  crops,  growth  of  the  live  stO(.*k 
and  dairying  industries,  and  the  farming  outloolc  of  the  Dominion  in  general 
(B.  S.  B.,  25,  p.  391). 

[Papers  on  Danish  agriculture]  {Tidaskr,  Landokonomi,  1911,  N08.  7,  pp. 
457-470;  8,  pp.  521-538;  9,  pp.  569-586,  587-602;  12,  pp.  681-704;  IS,  pp.  757- 
749). — ^The  usual  summaries  and  reviews  of  the  main  branches  of  Danish 
agriculture  are  here  presented.  Particular  attention  may  be  directed  to  the 
following:  Horse  Raising,  by  J.  Jensen  (pp.  457-470) ;  Animal  Husbandry,  by 
A.  Appel  (pp.  521-538,  587-002) ;  Agricultural  Crops,  by  K.  Hansen  (pp.  569- 
586) ;  A^rricultural  Imports  and  Exports,  by  N.  0.  Ghristensen  (pp.  681-704) ; 
and  Butter  Exports  1910-11,  by  B.  BSggild  (pp.  737-749). 

Agriculture  and  forestry  [in  Austria]  {Ssterr.  Statia.  Handh.,  29  (1910)^ 
pp.  120-U7). — Official  statistics  are  presented  regarding  agriculture  and  for- 
estry in  Austria,  showing  in  particular  the  basis  of  land  taxation  and  the 
influence  it  has  on  the  different  types  of  farming,  for  example,  the  effect  it  has 
upon  the  acreage  in  field  crops,  meadows,  pasture  lands,  gardens,  vineyards,  etc 

[A^cnltozal  statistics  in  Japan]  {Statia.  Rpt.  Dept.  Agr.  and^om.  Japan, 
£7  {1912),  pp.  1-108).— A  statistical  report,  showing  the  area,  production, 
yield,  etc.,  of  all  kinds  of  farm  crops  in  Japan,  and  how  they  are  distributed, 
together  with  data  as  to  poultry,  eggs,  live  stock,  and  other  farm  activities  of 
the  couatiy  (&  8.  B.,  24,  p,  488). 
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Wholesale  prices  in  Canada,  S.  F.  Culver  {Daily  Cons,  and  Trade  Rpts, 
[17.  £r.],  i5  (1912),  No.  115,  pp.  618,  619). —This  report  brings  out  the  fact  that 
wholesale  prices  In  Canada  reached  during  1911  a  general  level  hlgber  than  in 
any  previous  year  within  the  present  generation.  The  prices  of  grains  and 
fodder  increased  5.8  per  cent  over  1910,  fish  1.5  per  cent,  and  other  foods  11.8 
per  cent,  although  the  prices  of  animals  and  meats  decreased  10.2  per  cent 
and  dairy  products  0.9  per  cent.  This  decline  is  attributed  to  feed  shortage. 
Imported  foods,  including  sugar,  were  decidedly  higher.  Potatoes  sold  at  $1.24 
a  bushel,  compared  with  58.3  cents  in  1910.  Prices  of  flour  and  apples  were 
lower  while  peaches  and  pears  were  higher  than  in  1910. 

Prices  and  wages  in  India  {PrUes  and  Wages  India,  28  (1911),  pp.  F/+ 
£30). — Tabular  statements  giving  details  as  to  average  annual  retail  prices  of 
the  leading  crops  and  the  prices  of  staple  articles  of  import  and  export  in  1873 
and  from  1886  to  1911  in  British  India,  together  with  statements  as  to  average 
monthly  wages  of  skilled  and  unskilled  labor  at  the  end  of  1873  and  of  each 
year  since  1886. 

Crop  Beporter  (17.  8.  Dept.  Agr^  Bur.  Statis.  Crop  Reporter,  I4  (1912),  No.  tl, 
pp.  SS-40,  figs.  2). — ^Tables  and  notes  are  given  showing  cotton  acreage  and 
yield  per  pcre  in  1911,  by  States;  crop  conditions  May  1, 1912,  with  comparisons; 
the  mean  dates  when  the  planting  of  specified  crops  begins,  is  most  general,  and 
ends,  by  States;  farm  value  of  Important  products  on  particular  dates,  by 
States;  production,  marketings,  variation  in  prices  of  eggs,  and  averages  paid 
to  producers  in  the  United  States;  causes  and  extent  of  cotton  damage,  1909- . 
1911;  mileage  operated  by  railroads  making  organissed  efforts  to  promote  agri- 
culture ;  monthly  receipts  and  stocks  of  eggs  and  poultry  in  the  United  States ; 
range  of  prices  of  agricultural  products  at  Important  markets;  condition  in 
terms  of  prospective  yield  per  acre  of  a  number  of  crops,  based  upon  averages 
for  the  five  years,  1906-1910;  and  temperature  and  precipitation  statistics. 

It  is  noted  that  30  per  cent  of  the  farmers  of  the  com.  area  of  the  United 
States  tested  their  seed  com  with  an  average  germination  of  85.2  per  cent 

AGBICTrLTUBAL  EDTTCATION. 

How  the  States  may  aid  their  farmers,  A.  C.  Tbue  {Country  Gent,  77 
(1912),  No.  18,  p.  6).— 'The  varied  functions  performed  by  state  departments  of 
agriculture  are  briefly  mentioned,  and  their  functions  under  an  ideal  system  of 
state  government  are  discussed.  According  to  this  system  state  departments 
of  agriculture  would  be  considered  as  branches  of  state  governments  the  funda- 
mental business  of  which  would  be  the  execution  of  the  laws  relating  to  agri- 
culture. Involving,  for  example,  the  control  of  fertilizers,  feeding  stuffs,  plant 
and  animal  diseases,  injurious  insects,  management  of  state  forests,  fairs,  etc. 
It  should  also  be  their  business  to  provide  a  method  for  the  regular  collection 
and  dissemination  of  economic  data  relating  to  agriculture  and  rural  com- 
munities, by  thoroughly  trained  statisticians  and  economists.  They  should  be 
relieved  of  responsibility  for  farmers*  institutes  and  other  forms  of  educa- 
tional extension,  as  well  as  for  research  work,  which  are  lines  of  work  more 
properly  belonging  to  the  agricultural  colleges  and  experiment  stations,  and, 
in  turn,  these  latter  institutions  should  be  freed  from  police  duties  and  other 
administrative  functions.  "The  great  lines  of  cleavage  for  the  experiment 
stations,  agricultural  colleges,  and  state  departments  of  agriculture  are  indi- 
cated by  the  terms  research,  education,  and  administration,"  but  in  each  State 
there  should  be  worked  out  a  system  of  coordination  and  cooperation  among  all 
public  agencies  for  the  advancement  of  agriculture. 

[Agricultural  instruction  in  general,  and  its  adaptation,  particolarly  of 
rural  primary  instruction,  to  the  agricultural  population  of  the  country]. 
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A.  C.  Lb  Cocq  (Rev.  Agron.  [Portugal^,  9  {1911),  No.  i-6,  pp.  44-94)-— In  this 
article  the  author  discusses  the  attributes,  utility,  and  special  features  of  agri- 
cultural education.  He  concludes  (1)  that  In  a  general  way  the  essential  aim 
of  this  Instruction  should  be  to  prepare  and  adapt  the  agricultural  population 
of  the  country  to  the  rural  life  and  to  the  successful  development  of  the  agri- 
cultural Industry;  (2)  that  It  should  comprise  rural  elementary,  professional, 
technical,  and  higher  or  scientific,  special  and  Itinerant  Instruction  for  adults, 
and  normal  agricultural  instruction.  The  provisions  of  the  law  of  December  21, 
1901,  with  reference  to  agricultural  instruction  now  in  force  are  stated,  from 
which  it  appears  that  the  present  organization  corresponds  almost  completely 
with  the  plan  outlined  by  the  author  with  the  exception  that  the  itinerant  instruc- 
tion is  provided  for  as  a  secondary  function  of  the  regional  agronomes  or  the 
experiment  stations,  and  no  provision  is  made  for  the  normal  agricultural 
instruction. 

Correlation  of  industrial  and  academic  subjects  in  rural  schools,  Ella  (I. 
Agnew  {Hampton  Leaflets,  6  (1912),  Vo.  6,  pp.  8). — ^This  leaflet  has  been  com- 
piled for  the  use  of  rural  teachers,  especially  those  in  whose  schools  canning 
clubs  are  to  be  organized.  The  author  describes  the  preparation  of  the  cold 
frame  and  suggests  how  the  growing  of  tomatoes  may  be  correlated  with  the 
work  in  manual  training,  language,  composition,  spelling,  drawing  arithmetic, 
soils  In  relation  to  agriculture,  and  physiology. 

Porestry  in  agrriculture,  E.  R.  Jackson  (Vocational  Ed.,  1  (1912),  No.  S, 
pp.  184-192,  figs.  5). — ^An  outline  is  here  given  of  a  one  month's  course  In  ele- 
mentary forestry,  given  last  spring  in  the  Baltimore  County  Agricultural  High 
School  as  a  part  of  the  course  in  farm  crops.  The  course  included  recitations, 
field  trips  to  a  nearby  woodlot,  and  studies  of  forest  and  woodlot  conditions  in 
the  vicinity. 

Forestry  in  geography,  E.  R.  Jackson  (School  Sci,  and  Math.,  12  (1912), 
No.  4,  pp.  271-277). — In  this  address,  which  was  delivered  at  the  1911  session 
of  the  sunmaer  school  of  the  University  of  Virginia,  the  meaning  of  geography, 
distribution  and  character  of  forests  in  the  United  States,  national  forests  and 
national  parks,  the  influence  of  forests  upon  topography,  relations  of  forests  to 
commerce,  and  the  lesson  of  conservation,  are  considered. 

The  text-book  of  agricultural  education  and  rural  life:  Agricultural  words 
(Columbus,  Ohio:  Assoc.  Adv.  Agr.  Ed.  [1912],  pp.  20). — This  is  a  list  of  words 
conunonly  used  in  the  teaching  and  practice  of  agriculture,  and  Is  intended  to 
form  the  basis  for  the  agricultural  spelling  contests  conducted  under  the 
auspices  of  the  Ohio  Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Agricultural  Teaching. 

A  practical  course  in  botany,  Eliza  F.  Andrews  ( New  York,  Cincinnati,  and 
Chicago  [1911],  pp.  IX-h374,  pis.  15,  figs.  511).— In  preparing  this  high  school 
text-book  of  botany  the  author's  aim  was  "  to  bring  the  study  of  botany  Into 
closer  touch  with  the  practical  business  of  life  by  stressing  its  relations  with 
agriculture,  economics,  and,  in  certain  of  Its  aspects,  with  sanitation." 

The  materials  selected  for  experiment  and  Illustration  are  those  which  are 
familiar  and  easily  obtained,  largely  of  the  common  cultivated  kinds  of  plants. 
The  study  begins  with  the  seed,  follows  with  germination  and  growth,  and  then 
proceeds  with  roots,  stems,  and  the  other  parts  of  the  plant,  the  response  of  the 
plant  to  its  surroundings,  closing  with  a  chapter  on  cryptogams .  and  a  very 
brief  consideration  of  systematic  botany. 

The  book  contains  numerous  practical  questions,  many  suggestions  for  field 
work,  and  outlines  for  86  experiments. 

Experiments  with  soils,  J.  W.  Hungate  (Dept.  Agr.  State  Normal  School 
[Cheney,  Wash,],  Bui.  A,  No.  1,  1912,  pp.  16,  figs.  «).— This  bulletin  has  been 
prepared  to  assist  the  rural  teacher  in  presenting  in  a  very  elementary  way 
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the  subject  of  soils  and  their  care.  Lists  of  laboratory  equipment,  references 
to  useful  soil  literature,  and  16  exercises  on  soils  are  given.  Most  of  the  exer- 
cises are  followed  by  a  brief  discussion  of  the  main  principle  Inyolved. 

A  seventh  grade  soil  experiment,  G.  F.  Phipps  {Nature-Study  Rev.,  8  {1912)^ 
yo.  4,  pp,  ISJ^-ISS). — ^A  simple  experiment  in  soil  analysis  is  described  which 
may  be  used  in  the  seventh  grade  to  correlate  its  science  worlc  with  that  of 
previous  grades. 

Manual  of  laboratory  exercises  in  farm  crops,  M.  L.  Fisheb  {Lafayette, 
Ind,:  Purdue  TJniv,,  1911,  pp,  16), — ^These  exercises  are  the  results  of  several 
years  of  trial  in  the  laboratory  of  exercises  suited  to  the  lectures  accompanying 
2  of  the  agronomy  courses  in  Purdue  University.  The  exercises  include  a  study 
of  vitality  of  seeds  of  different  ages,  determining  the  pure  and  germinable  seed 
in  a  sample,  an  introductory  study  of  clover  and  weed  seeds,  determining  the 
percentage  of  hull  in  different  varieties  of  oats,  a  study  »of  mature  wheat,  rye, 
barley,  emmer,  and  speltz  heads,  and  the  mature  plant  of  oats,  effect  of  tem- 
I)erature  on  germination,  field  study  of  plovers  and  grasses,  in^>ection  of  field 
plats,  identification  of  weeds  and  weed  seeds,  determination  of  moisture  in 
grain,  comparative  grain  judging,  and  commercial  seed  testing. 

Com  {W.  Va,  School  Agr.,  2  {1912),  No,  7,  pp.  ISS^lSl,  figs.  i5).— This  bulletin 
discusses  the  history  and  types  of  com,  improvement  of  the  crop,  cultural 
methods,  testing  seed  com,  selecting  seed  com  in  the  field.  Judging  and  scoring 
com,  some  injurious  insects,  and  com  products.  A  practicum  is  outlined  and 
supplementary  references  for  the  further  study  of  com  are  given. 

The  study  of  birds  with  a  camera,  R.  W.  Hegneb  {Nature-Study  Rev,,  8 
{1912),  No.  4,  pp.  1S2-1S7,  figs,  S). — ^The  methods  employed  in  photographing 
birds'  nests  and  adult  wild  birds  to  prove  that  no  elaborate  apparatus  or  excep- 
tional skill  are  necessary  to  obtain  first-class  results. 

Alabama  Bird  Day  book  {Montgomery,  Ala.:  Dept.  Game  and  Fish,  1912,  pp, 
€4,  pis.  10). — ^This  book  contains  a  suggested  program  for  Bird  Day,  bird  poems, 
ai>d  brief  studies  of  birds'  eggs  and  of  birds  found  in  Alabama. 

Suggestions  for  crayfish  study,  Maboabet  W.  Tagoabt  {Nature-Study  Rev.. 
8  {19t2),  No.  8,  pp.  lOi-110,  fig.  i).— This  is  a  study  of  the  crayfish,  followed 
by  a  series  of  15  problems  on  collecting  the  crayfish,  its  habits,  etc. 

The  insect  life  of  pond  and  stream,  P.  S.  Welch  {Nature-Study  Rev.,  8 
(1912),  No.  4,  pp,  1S9-144,  figs,  5). — ^This  article  gives  instructions  as  to  where 
and  when  to  c<>11ect  water  insects,  how  to  make  observations  of  these  insects  in 
their  native  haunts,  general  methods  of  collecting,  necessary  collecting  appa- 
ratus, and  general  methods  of  rearing,  including  directions  for  making  and 
caring  for  aquariums  for  Insects  living  In  quiet  water  and  those  living  In 
mnning  water. 

The  horse,  A.  W.  Nolan  {W.  Ta,  School  Agr.,  2  {1912),  No,  5,  pp.  91-109^ 
figs.  7). — ^This  bulletin  comprises  6  lessons  on  breeds  and  types  of  horses.  Judg- 
ing a  horse,  feeding  and  care  of  horses,  good  horsemanship,  and  diseases  of  the 
horse.    Some  of  the  lessons  include  practical  exercises. 

Sheep  and  swine,  A.  W.  Nolan  {W,  Va.  School  Agr.,  2  {1912),  No,  6,  pp. 
113-129,  figs,  9). — ^This  bulletin  contains  8  lessons,  together  with  practical  exer- 
cises, on  the  history  and  breeds  of  sheep.  Judging,  care  and  feeding  of  sheep, 
care  of  lambs,  and  swine  history,  types  and  breeds  and  feeding  and  management. 

Annual  report,  1911,  Winnebago  County  schools,  O.  J.  Kebn  {Ann.  Rpt, 
Winnelago  Co,  [III,]  Schools,  1911,  pp.  96,  figs,  10 1). — ^The  author  compares  the 
cost  of  the  Seward  and  Harlem  consolidated  schools  with  that  of  the  other 
schools  of  the  county,  and  describes  some  features  of  their  work.  Other  chapters 
are  devoted  to  outdoor  and  indoor  improvement  and  nature-study  agriculture. 
Including  reports  of  school  garden  activities  in  the  spring  of  1911,  the  work  of 
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the  Rockford  soil  experiment  field,  boys'  corn  and  Jndging  contests,  and  organi- 
zations in  Winnebago  Ck>nnty  for  country  life. 

A  school  for  colonial  science,  A.  Qa^ncNwrrz  (Sci,  Amer.  8up,,  78  (1912) ^ 
Ho,  1893,  pp.  2S2,  2S3,  figs,  6). — ^Tbe  anthor  gives  an  illustrated  account  of  the 
equipment  and  work  of  the  German  Colonial  Academy  at  Witzenhausen,  the 
main  object  of  which  is  to  train  pupils  for  the  various  economic  pursuits  open 
to  the  individual  colonist 

The  meanlngr  of  extension  work,  W.  B.  Gabbison  {Col.  Bee.  [N.  Meos.  CoL 
Affr.],  5  (1911),  No.  2,  pp.  1-4). — ^Extension  work  Is  discussed  and  the  follow- 
ing forms  are  briefly  described:  Farmers'  institutes;  boys'  and  girls'  clubs; 
demonstration  work;  lectures,  conferences,  and  exhibits  in  connection  with  the 
county  fair,  etc.;  short  courses  at  the  college;  demonstration  trains;  and  cor- 
respondence courses. 

An  act  providing  for  agricultural  extension  In  Tudiana,  G.  L  Chbistik 
{Purdue  Univ.,  Dept.  Agr.  Ext.  A.  E.  Form  H,  1911,  pp.  7). — ^The  full  text  of 
the  1911  law,  together  with  a  discussion  of  those  sections  relating  to  county 
farmers'  institutes,  is  given. 

The  boys'  and  girls'  industrial  dab  of  New  Kexlco  (CoJ.  Reo.  [N.  Mem. 
Col.  Agr,^,  5  (1911),  No.  2,  pp.  ^20).— An  account  is  given  of  the  history  of  the 
dub,  its  purpose,  contests,  and  prizes. 

Constitution  and  suggestions  for  organlsdng  county  boys'  and  girls'  Indus- 
trial clubs  of  New  Kexlco  (Col.  Rec.  IN.  Mew.  Col.  Agr.},  6  (1911),  No.  2, 

pp.  11-U)> 

Constitution  and  directions  for  organizing  local  boys'  and  grlrls'  Indus- 
trial clubs  of  New  Mexico,  W.  T,  Conway  (Col.  Rec.  [N^  Mex.  Col.  Agr.'\,  5 
(1911),  No.  2,  pp.  15-17). 

[Oklahoma  boys'  and  grirls'  Junior  agricultural  dubs]  (Bui.  Okla.  Agr. 
and  Mech.  Col.,  7  (1910),  No.  11,  pp.  10;  8  (1911),  Not.  17,  pp.  7,  figs.  7;  18, 
pp.  IS,  figs.  9;  19,  pp.  7;  20,  pp.  IS,  figs.  10;  21,  pp.  S;  22,  pp.  16,  figs.  U;  2t, 
pp.  13,  fig.  1;  8  (1912),  Nos.  27,  pp.  i;  28,  pp.  4;  29,  pp.  4,  fig.  1;  30,  pp.  4;  31, 
pp.  4;  32,  pp.  4;  33,  pp.  4:  34,  PP»  4,  figs.  2).'-ThiB  series  of  bulletins  is  being 
published  for  the  members  of  the  Oklahoma  Junior  Agricultural  Clubs,  espe- 
dally  for  contest  work,  and  give  instruction  concerning  plans  for  the  organiza- 
tion of  boys'  and  girls'  agricultural  clubs,  sewing,  cooking,  butter  making,  milk 
testing  and  dairy  herd  records,  poultry  raising,  growing  cotton,  com,  Kafir  com, 
milo  maize,  broom  com,  vegetables,  flowers,  and  peanuts,  home  canning,  and 
hog  selection  and  feeding. 

Idaho  potato  culture  dubs,  W.  H.  OuN  (Col.  Agr.,  Univ.  Idaho  Ext.  Bui.  1, 
1912,  pp.  IS,  figs.  6). — ^Directions  are  given  for  the  organization,  as  well  as  rules 
and  regulations,  of  Idaho  potato  culture  clubs. 

Com-growingr  contest  for  boys  (Penn.  State  Col.,  Dept.  Affr.  Ext.  Ore. 
11911],  pp.  4)' — ^An  outline  for  corn-growing  contests  in  boys'  organizations  in 
cooperatlcm  with  the  Pennsylvania  State  College  Is  suggested. 

Besults  of  Georgia  boys'  com  club  work  in  1911,  J.  P.  Campbell  (Bui. 
Univ.  Off.,  1912,  No.  175,  pp.  24,  figs.  6). — ^The  author  gives  an  account  of  the 
history  of  the  com  club  movement  in  Georgia,  the  promotion  and  maintenance 
of  boys'  com  club  work,  district  organizers  of  com  clubs,  and  results  for  1911. 

The  organization  of  grirls'  clubs,  Mabt  B.  Cbeswell  (Bui.  Univ.  Qa.,  1912, 
Vo.  174,  PP'  8,  figs.  2). — ^Directions  are  given  for  organizing  girls'  canning  and 
poultry  clubs  in  Georgia  in  1912. 

Stock  Judging  contests  for  boys  at  county  fairs,  D.  O.  Thompson  (Purdue 
Univ.,  Dept.  Agr.  Ext.  Bui.  4,  1912,  pp.  12,  figs.  6).— This  is  a  suggested  an- 
nouncement as  to  the  contests  to  be  held  cooperatively  by  Purdue  University 
and  county  fair  asBociations  in  Indiana. 
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County  fair  stock  Judging  contests  for  boys,  J.  H.  Skinreb  and  G.  I. 
Ghbistie  {[Purdue  Univ.,  Dept.  Agr^  Ext,  Pamphlet'[,  pp.  i). — ^Rules,  regala- 
tions,  and  other  suggestions  for  conducting  these  contests  are  given. 

County  school  fairs  in  Virginia,  T.  S.  Settle  (lUohmond,  Va.:  Dept.  Pub. 
Instr.,  1912,  pp.  65,  figs.  11). — ^A  typical  county  school  fair  is  described  and  the 
history  of  the  movement  given.  In  1911  there  were  25  county  fairs  held, 
10,000  school  children  competed  for  $7,000  worth  of  prizes,  and  between  80,000 
and  40,000  people  attended.  Detailed  suggestions  are  made  for  conducting  a 
county  school  fair,  preparing  premium  lists  for  literary  work,  agriculture, 
home  economics,  manual  training,  and  athletics,  and  preparing  exhibits  in  the 
various  classes,  including  score  cards  for  Judging  the  various  articles  exhibited. 

(Growing  children  in  California  gardens,  O.  A.  Stebbins  (Nature-Study  Rev»^ 
8  {1912),  No.  2,  pp.  67-74,  fiff^.  2). — ^An  account  is  given  of  school  garden  work 
in  the  Ohio  Stiite  Normal  School,  also  of  the  plan  of  the  University  of  Cali- 
fornia to  make  school  life  a  copy  of  the  community  life. 

Worcester  garden  city  plan;  or,  the  g^ood  citizens'  factory,  R.  J.  Floodt 
(Nature-Study  Rev.,  8  (1912),  No.  4,  pp.  US-J50,  fljgB.  5).— This  is  a  descrip- 
tion of  the  garden  city  plan  and  an  account  of  its  development,  object,  and  in- 
fluence since  it  was  started  5  years  ago  under  the  auspices  of  the  Worcester 
Social  Settlement  in  the  "Island  district"  of  Worcester,  Mass.  / 

The  garden  city  consists  of  a  large  group  or  city  of  little  gardens,  10  by  20 
ft,  with  streets,  boulevards,  squares,  etc.,  like  a  miniature  city.  Dumps  and 
vacant  lots  have  been  used.  Each  child  is  charged  the  sum  of  5  cents  for  his 
garden,  and  given  5  packages  of  seeds  and  the  ownership  of  all  he  raises. 
There  are  now  4  of  these  garden  cities  in  which  last  season  there  were  1,000 
young  gardeners. 

inSCEIXAlTEOTrS. 

Twenty-second  Annual  Beport  of  Alabama  College  Station,  1909  (Alalinma 
Col.  Bta.  Rpt.  1909,  pp.  31).— This  contains  the  organization  list,  a  financial 
statement  for  the  ilscai  ye^ir  ended  June  30,  1909,  and  reports  of  the  director 
and  he.'ids  of  departments  on  the  work  of  the  station  during  the  year. 

Twenty-third  Annual  Beport  of  Alabama  College  Station,  1910  (Alabama 
Col.  Sta.  Rpt.  1910,  pp.  S2). — ^This  contains  data  corresponding  to  the  above  for 
the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30,  1910. 

Twenty-fourth  Annual  Beport  of  Colorado  Station,  1911  (Colorado  St<t. 
Rpt.  1911,  pp.  75). — ^This  contains  the  organization  list,  a  financial  statement 
for  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30,  1911,  a  report  of  the  director  on  the  work 
and  publications  of  the  station,  and  departmental  reports,  the  experimental 
features  of  which  are  for  the  most  part  abstracted  elsewhere  in  this  issue. 

Annual  Beport  of  Florida  Station,  1911  (Florida  Sta.  Rpt.  1911,  pp.  CYIII+ 
XII,  figs.  SI). — ^This  contains  the  organization  list  a  financial  statem^t  for 
the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30,  1911,  a  list  of  the  publications  of  the  year,  a 
general  review  of  the  work  of  the  station  during  the  year,  departmental  reports, 
and  a  list  of  the  periodicals  received  by  the  station.  Most  of  the  experimental 
Work  reported  Is  abstracted  elsewhere  in  this  issue. 

Twenty-fourth  Annual  Beport  of  Illinois  Station,  1911  (Illinois  Sta.  Rpt. 
1911,  pp.  16). — This  contains  lists  of  the  publications  of  the  station  since  its 
establishmait  and  during  the  fiscal  year,  a  brief  statement  concerning  the  prin- 
cipal lines  of  work,  and  a  financial  statement  for  the  fiscal  year  ^ided  June 
80,  1911. 

Annual  report  of  the  director  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1911 
(Delau>are  Sta.  Bui.  94,  pp.  10). — ^This  contains  the  organization  list  and  the 
report  of  the  director  on  the  work  of  the  station.  It  includes  a  financial  state- 
ment for  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30, 1911. 
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California  Station. — ^Work  has  been  begun  on  a  laboratory  building  at  the 
Citrus  substation  at  Riverside,  for  which  a  state  appropriation  is  available. 
Dr.  J.  E.  Ck>it  has  been  appointed  director  of  the  laboratory. 

Connecticut  College. — Dr.  A.  F.  Blakeslee  has  been  granted  a  year's  leave  of 
absence  for  research  work  on  the  lower  fungi  at  the  Carnegie  Station  for  Ex- 
perimental Evolution. 

Hawaii  College. — During  the  winter  and  spring  months  the  college  conducted 
a  short  crourse  for  teachers*  including  15  special  lectures  on  Monday  afternoons. 
The  maximum  attendance  was  60,  the  average  25. 

Illinois  University  and  Station. — New  professorships  have  been  authorized 
In  landscape  art,  animal  pathology,  and  dairy  husbandry,  also  an  associate,  and 
an  instructor  in  landscape  art  B.  S.  Pickett,  of  the  New  Hampshire  College 
and  Station,  has  been  appointed  assistant  professor  of  pomology,  and  J.  J. 
Gardner,  also  of  the  New  Hampshire  College  and  Station,  as  instructor  in 
pomology.  Dr.  John  Detlefson,  of  the  Bussey  Institution,  has  been  appointed 
assistant  professor  of  a  new  division  of  genetics  in  the  animal  husbandry  de- 
partment. Dr.  Walter  B.  Joseph  instructor  in  animal  husbandry,  and  V.  A. 
Place  assistant  in  animal  husbandry.  Dr.  Otto  Rahn,  of  the  Michigan  College 
and  Station,  has  been  appointed  assistant  professor  of  bacteriology. 

Kansas  Station. — ^According  to  a  note  in  Kansas  Farmer,  A.  M.  Ten  Eyck  has 
resigned  as  superintendent  of  the  Fort  Hays  ^substation. 

Kentucky  University  and  Station. — Dr.  M.  A.  Scovell,  director  of  the  college 
of  agriculture  and  director  of  the  station  since  its  establishment,  died  August 
15  after  an  illness  of  two  weeks.  An  account  of  his  career  will  appear  in  a 
later  issue. 

Xassachnsetts  Station. — B.  G.  Southwick,  a  1912  graduate  of  the  college,  has 
been  appointed  secretary  to  the  director,  vice  H.  J.  Baker,  whose  resignation 
has  been  previously  noted. 

lEinnesota  University. — Returns  from  a  blank  form  sent  to  each  alumnus  of 
the  school  of  agriculture  who  graduated  previous  to  1909  show  that  of  the  385 
men  responding,  225  are  farming  at  the  present  time  and  the  remainder  en- 
gaged in  34  occupations.  Of  the  119  women  heard  from,  60  are  housekeepers, 
S4  teachers,  and  the  balance  engaged  in  8  other  occupations. 

Hebraska  Station. — John  A.  Ratcllff  has  been  appointed  assistant  in  experi- 
mental agronomy,  and  has  entered  upon  his  duties. 

Hevada  University  and  Station. — ^President  J.  E.  Stubbs  has  been  granted  a 
year's  leave  of  absence,  during  which  time  he  will  make  a  trip  around  the 
world.    Dean  Lewers  will  be  acting  president  in  his  absenca 

R  A.  Howes,  formerly  with  the  seed  branch  of  the  Canadian  Department  of 
Agriculture,  has  been  appointed  professor  of  agronomy  and  agronomist  Dairy 
instruction  is  to  be  begun  In  the  university,  and  V.  E.  Scott,  formerly  with  the 
Dunn  County  Agricultural  School  of  Menomonle,  Wis.,  has  been  appointed 
Instructor  in  dairying.    • 

Vew  Hampshire  College. — President  W.  D.  Gibbs  has  resigned  to  engage  in 
business,  retiring  September  1. 
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Cornell  TFnlTersity. — Plans  are  nearlng  completion  for  the  forestry  buildiiiK* 
which  is  expected  to  be  ready  for  occupancy  in  the  fall  of  1913.  A  three-story 
and  attic  brick  structure,  142  by  54  feet,  is  contemplated.  The  ground  floor 
will  contain  laboratories  for  wood  technology  and  a  timber-testing  room,  and 
the  remaining  floors  will  be  devoted  to  ofilces,  class  rooms,  laboratories  for 
forest  mensuration  and  utilization,  silviculture,  and  dendrology,  a  museum, 
herbarium,  drafting  rooms,  etc. 

The  New  York  State  Grange  has  contributed  $600  for  12  scholarships  in  tlio 
college  of  agriculture,  which  were  recently  awarded  after  a  competitive  exami- 
nation held  in  each  county  to  which  members  of  the  grange  17  years  of  a.ge 
or  over  were  eligible. 

New  York  State  Station. — ^Among  recent  changes  are  the  resignation  of  Miss 
Minerva  Ck>llins  as  assistant  botanist,  and  the  following  appointments:  Walter 
O.  Gloyer  as  associate  botanist,  Richard  F.  Keeler,  Reginald  C.  Collison,  and 
W.  J.  O'Brien  as  assistant  chemists,  Bentley  B.  Fulton  as  assistant  entomolo- 
gist, James  R.  Brew  as  assistant  bacteriologist,  and  Mancel  T.  Munn  as 
assistant  botanist 

North  Carolina  College  Station. — The  extension  department  operated  an  agri- 
cultural train  over  the  Atlantic  Ck>ast  Line  Railroad  July  23  to  August  8,  in 
which  live  stock,  drainage^  and  farm  implements  were  the  main  features.  A 
car  of  horses,  cattle,  and  hogs,  and  a  car  of  implements  were  taken  from  the 
college  farm,  and  demonstrations  in  plowing  and  the  laying  of  tile  were  given 
at  each  of  the  two  stops  made  daily.  The  attendance  during  the  trip  was 
more  than  10,000. 

Dr.  Burton  J.  Ray,  assistant  chemist,  has  accepted  the  professorship  of 
chemistry  in  the  Porto  Rico  College,  where  special  attention  is  to  be  given  to 
the  development  of  courses  in  sugar  chemistry. 

Ohio  State  TTnivcrsity.— Dr.  H.  A.  Weber,  professor  of  agricultural  chemistry 
since  1884,  died  June  14,  at  the^age  of  67  years.  Prof.  Weber  received  his 
undergraduate  education  at  Otterbeln  University  and  in  Germany,  and  was 
given  the  degree  of  Ph.  D.  from  Ohio  State  University  in  1879.  Among  other 
offices  which  he  held  during  his  long  career  were  those  of  assistant  chemist 
in  the  Ohio  Geological  Survey  from  1869  to  1874,  professor  of  chemistry  in  the 
University  of  Illinois  from  1874  to  1882,  chemist  to  the  Illinois  state  boards  of 
agriculture  and  health  during  the  sam^  period,  and  chemist  to  the  State  Dairy 
iind  Food  Oommission  of  Ohio  from  1884  to  1897.  He  was  also  a  member  for 
several  years  of  the  committee  on  food  standards  of  the  Association  of  Ol&cial 
Agricultural  Chemists. 

Together  with  the  late  Director  M.  A.  Scovell,  Dr.  Weber  worked  on  the 
production  of  sugar  from  sorghum  in  1883,  and  also  studied  at  an  early  date, 
among  other  questions,  the  needs  of  soils  for  fertilizers,  light  as  a  factor  in 
sugar  production,  and  the  development  of  root  tubercles  in  water  cultures. 
He  was  the  author  of  Select  Courses  in  Qualitative  Analysis,  the  first  edition 
of  which  appeared  in  1871,  and  had  also  contributed  to  various  chemical  publi- 
cations. 

Pennsylvania  College  and  Station.— W.  J.  Wright  has  resigned  as  instructor 
in  horticulture  and  horticulturist  to  accept  the  directorship  of  the  New  York 
State  School  of  Agriculture  at  Alfred. 

South  Dakota  College  and  Station. — ^The  appointment  is  noted  of  H.  E.  Brd- 
manu  as  assistant  in  dairying. 

Tennessee  University  and  Station. — ^According  to  a  recent  issue  of  the  Sovth- 
em  AgHculturiaif  the  Southern  Railway,  in  conjunction  with  the  Virginia  & 
Southwestern  Railway,  the  Cincinnati,  New  Orleans  &  Texas  Pacific  Railway, 
and  the  Mobile  &  Ohio  Railroad,  has  established  three  agricultural  scholarships 
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la  the  university  of  $300  a  year  for  four  years.  The  recipients  must  be  from 
farms  in  a  county  traversed  by  the  Southern  Railway  system,  must  be  in 
need  of  financial  assistance,  and  must  agree  to  practice  or  teach  agriculture 
for  two  years  after  graduation  in  territory  contiguous  to  some  line  of  the 
*  fliysteni. 

At  the  suggestion  of  the  station  authorities  the  railroads  have  this  summer 
been  operating  excursions  from  the  various  counties  of  east  Tennessee  to  the 
station  to  give  farmers  an  opportunity  to  become  familiar  with  its  work. 
These  excursions  have  proved  very  successful. 

Oscar  Campbell  has  been  appointed  plat  assistant  at  the  West  Tennessee 
substation,  and  6.  L.  Herrington  has  been  appointed  horticultural  assistant 

TTtah  College. — L.  A.  Merrill,  director  of  the  extension  division,  has  resigned 
to  engage  in  commercial  practice  as  an  agricultural  expert.  The  offices  of  the 
extension  division  were  transferred  from  Salt  Lake  City  to  Logan  September  1. 

Vtrginla  Truck  Station. — P.  T.  Cole,  assistant  horticulturist,  has  resigned  to 
become  assistant  agricultural  commissioner  to  the  St  Louis  Southwestern  Rail- 
way Company,  with  headquarters  in  St  Loui& 

Agriculture  at  Syracuse  TTnivenity. — ^Announcement  is  made  by  the  division 
of  agriculture,  established  about  a  year  ago  In  response  to  the  demand  "  under 
which  every  progressive  university  is  put  to  offer  the  opportunity  for  instruc- 
tion in  agriculture  as  part  of  a  liberal  and  technical  education,"  of  courses  in 
general  agriculture,  animal  husbandry,  dairying,  horticulture,  agricultural 
engineering,  and  a  special  course  for  teachers.  F.  W.  Howe,  formerly  of  this 
Office,  is  director  of  the  division. 

General  Agricultural  Committees  of  Bankers'  Associations. — Over  200  dele- 
iratee,  representing  the  agricultural  committees  of  the  bankers'  associations  of 
22  States,  met  at  Minneapolis  and  St  Paul  August  7  and  8  for  a  discussion  of 
agricultural  education  and  improvement  Among  the  speakers  were  Thomas  P. 
Cooper,  secretary  of  the  North  Dakota  Farming  Association.  President  A.  M. 
Soule,  of  the  Georgia  College;  J.  J.  Hill;  A.  V.  Storm,  of  the  University  of 
Minnesota ;  and  S.  M.  Jordan,  manager  of  the  Pettis  County  Bureau  of  Agri- 
cnlture,  of  Sedalia,  Mo.,  all  of  whom  discussed  various  phases  of  extension 
work. 

A  silver  trophy  offered  to  the  State  committee  making  the  largest  contribu- 
tion to  agricultural  education  and  improvement  was  awarded  to  that  of  North 
Dakota,  where  the  committee  reported  financing  the  better  farming  association 
to  the  extent  of  $45,000,  also  contributing  $5,000  for  farmers'  institutes  in  the 
absence  of  a  State  appropriation,  and  $5,000  for  holding  local  corn-growing  con- 
tests, in  which  over  11.000  men  and  boys  participated.  Joseph  Chapman,  Jr., 
and  Charles  R.  Forst,  both  of  Minneapolis,  were  reelected  president  and  secre- 
tary, respectively,  for  the  ensuing  year. 

Illinois  Country  life  Conference. — ^A  state  conference  on  country  life  was 
held  at  De  Kalb,  111.,  August  1  and  2,  which  called  together  representatives  of 
every  type  of  rural  organization  and  discussed  all  phases  of  country  life.  A 
most  unique  and  helpful  feature  of*  this  conference  was  a  country  life  exhlbt, 
to  which  many  local  and  national  organizations  contributed.  The  conference 
was  the  second  annual  meeting  of  the  Illinois  Federation  for  Country  Life 
Progress,  a  State-wide  organization  designed  to  unite  all  rural  progress  agen- 
cies of  Illinois  in  one  large,  comprehensive  campaign  for  the  Improvement  of 
country  life. 

Second  International  Congress  of  Entomology. — ^This  congress  was  held  at 
Oxford  August  5  to  9  under  the  presidency  of  Prof.  B.  B.  Poulton  and  with 
representatives  of  about  20  countries  In  attendance. 
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In  the  section  of  economic  entomology  a  paper  was  presented  by  Sir  Daniel 
Morris,  on  behalf  of  H.  A.  Ballon,  on  Some  EIntomological  Problems  of  tlie 
West  Indies,  with  particular  reference  to  insect  control  through  the  introduc- 
tion of  parasites.  A.  G.  L.  Rogers  discussed  the  question  of  quarantine  regu." 
lations,  and  his  proposal  of  an  international  commission  in  connection  with  tlie 
International  Institute  of  Agriculture  met  with  the  approval  of  the  congress. 

The  next  congress  is  to  be  held  in  Vienna  in  1915,  under  the  presidency  at 
Prof.  Anton  Handllrsch. 

Intemational  Association  of  Poaltry  Instmotors  and  Investigators. — ^The  first 
conference  of  this  association  took  place  in  London  July  18  to  24,  with  27  coun- 
tries represented.  I^ord  Lucas,  parliamentary  secretary  of  the  board  of  agri- 
culture and  fisheries,  welcomed  the  delegates  on  the  part  of  the  British  Gov- 
ernment, and  stated  that  the  establishment  of  a  national  poultry  institute  for 
the  scientific  study  of  questions  related  to  poultry  husbandry  and  where  In- 
Btmctors  for  the  county  work  may  be  trained  was  receiving  consideration. 

A  permanent  organization  was  effected,  E.  Brown,  of  London,  England,  being 
chosen  president,  and  Dr.  Raymond  Pearl,  of  the  Maine  Station,  secretary. 

A  resolution  was  adopted  providing  for  holding  in  1914  a  world's  poultry 
congress,  representing  all  sections  of  the  industry.  The  association  voted  to 
institute  fellowships  to  be  conferred  on  such  persons  as  shall  have  rendered 
service  of  the  highest  distinction  to  the  advancement  of  the  poultry  industry. 
These  fellowships  are  to  be  conferred  by  vote  of  the  entire  association,  and 
are  restricted  in  number  to  five  every  three  years. 

A  central  bureau  of  information  is  to  be  established,  located  for  the  present 
in  London^  and  to  contain  an  historical  section,  illustrative  material,  etc.  The 
publication  of  a  Journal  is  also  contemplated. 

American  Association  of  Instructors  and  Investigators  in  Poultry  Hus- 
bandry.— ^At  the  fifth  annual  meeting  of  the  Intemational  Association  of  In- 
structors and  Investigators  in  Poultry  Husbandry,  in  connection  with  the 
recent  session  of  the  Graduate  School,  a  change  of  name  to  American  Associa- 
tion of  Instructors  and  Investigators  in  Poultry  Husbandry  was  adopted. 
Horace  Atwood,  of  the  West  Virginia  University  and  Station,  was  elected 
president;  J.  G.  Graham,  of  the  Massachusetts  College,  and  H.  L.  Kempster, 
of  the  University  of  Missouri,  vice  presidents;  and  Homer  W.  Jackson,  of 
Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  secretary-treasurer. 

lElscellaneoiLs. — Charles  H.  T.  Townsend  has  been  appointed  in  charge  of  the 
Estaci6n  de  Entomologia,  which  will  comprise  all  government  entomological 
work  in  Peru,  and  will  have  its  headquarters  at  Lima.  El  W.  Rust,  who  lias 
been  associated  with  Mr.  Townsend^  is  to  remain  at  Puira  in  charge  of  a  sub- 
station to  combat  cotton  plaguea 

M.  A.  Carleton.  for  the  past  18  years  in  charge  of  the  grain  investigations  of 
this  department  has  been  given  charge  of  the  work  of  the  Pennsylvania  Chest- 
nut Tree  Blight  Commission. 

S.  A.  Bedford  has  succeeded  J.  J.  Golden  as  deputy  minister  of  agriculture 
for  Manitoba. 

Walter  Morrison  has  made  a  third  gift  of  $50,000  to  Oxford  University  for 
the  promotion  of  agricultural  work. 

King  George  V  has  conferred  the  honor  of  knighthood  on  Harry  James  Veltch 
for  distinguished  work  in  horticulture. 
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Record  has  already  been  made  in  these  pages  of  the  untimely 
death  of  Dr.  M.  A.  Scovell,  director  of  the  Kentucky  Experiment 
Station  and  head  of  the  agricultural  department  of  the  State  Univer- 
sity. But  the  position  of  this  man  and  the  high  esteem  and  affection 
in  which  he  was  held  demand  for  him  more  than  formal  notice. 

Melville  Amasa  Scovell  was  bom  at  Broadway,  N.  J.,  February 
26,  1865.  At  the  time  of  his  death,  therefore,  on  August  15  last, 
he  was  in  his  fifty-eighth  year.  His  apparent  recovery  from  his 
sickness  df  a  few  years  ago,  and  the  general  robustness  and  vigor 
which  characterized  him,  gave  him  the  appearance  of  being  in  the 
prime  of  life  and  seemed  to  promise  many  years  of  service.  His 
taking  away  at  a  time  when  the  results  of  so  many  years  of  labor 
were  coming  into  fruition  and  the  outlook  for  the  future  was  so 
bright  seemed  especially  to  be  regretted.  But  he  lived  to  see  his  am- 
bitions realized  in  an  attitude  of  public  appreciation  for  ajgricultural 
education  and  research  in  his  State,  permanent  financial  support  for 
them,  and  an  equipment  for  the  experiment  station  equalled  in  few 
States.    These  were  in  an  unusual  measure  the  product  of  his  own 

labors,  and  will  remain  a  monument  to  his  memory. 

* 

Dr.  Scovell's  collegiate  work  was  done  at  the  University  of  Illinois, 
then  the  State  Industrial  University,  where  he  graduated  in  1875 
with  the  degree  of  B.  S.,  specializing  in  chemistry.  He  remained 
with  the  university  for  seven  years  after  graduation,  being  succes- 
sively instructor  in  chemistry,  assistant  professor,  and  later  pro- 
fessor of  agricultural  chemistry.  He  received  the  degree  of  M.  S. 
from  the  university  in  1877,  and  of  Ph.  D.  in  1908.  While  at  the 
university  he  gave  considerable  study  to  the  production  of  sugar 
from  sorghum,  working  out  with  the  late  Prof.  H.  A.  Weber  a 
method  for  obtaining  sugar  from  this  plant  in  quantities  which  at 
prevailing  prices  was  thought  profitable.  In  1888  and  1884  he  was 
superintendent  of  the  Kansas  Sugar  Works  at  Sterling,  Kans.,  and 
the  following  year  was  special  agent  for  this  Department  in  the 
erection  of  diffusion  batteries  for  extracting  sugar  from  sorghum 
and  sugar  cane  in  Kansas  and  Louisiana. 
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The  Kentucky  Agricultural  Experiment  Station  was  established 
in  the  summer  of  1885  and  Professor  Scovell  was  elected  as  director, 
assuming  his  duties  in  November  of  that  year.  His  continuous  period 
of  service  as  director  for  twenty-seven  years  is  exceeded  by  only  one 
case,  that  of  Dr.  E.  W.  Hilgard  of  Califomia.  It  places  the  Ken- 
tvicky  Station  in  the  unique  position  of  having  suffered  no  change  in 
its  administrative  head  since  its  establishment,  a  fact  which  is  the 
more  remarkable  when  the  frequent  change  at  most  of  these  institu- 
tions in  the  early  days  is  considered. 

The  beginning  of  the  station  was  a  meager  one,  and  its  resources 
were  very  limited.  There  were  no  special  funds  for  its  maintenance, 
and  little  in  the  way  of  facilities  and  equipment  One  large  room 
in  the  basement  of  the  college  building  was  assigned  to  the  station, 
and  this  by  subdivision  was  made  to  serve  as  office,  chemical  labora- 
tory, and  balance  room.  About  twelve  acres  of  land,  all  the  tillable 
land  the  college  then  had,  was  assijgned  to  the  station  for  field  ex- 
periments. The  director  was  the  only  person  whose  time  was  de- 
voted exclusively  to  the  station  work,  and  upon  him  devolved  in  large 
measure  both  the  planning  and  the  execution  of  the  work. 

In  1886  the  legislature  so  modified  the  existing  law  relating  to 
the  sale  of  commercial  fertilizers  as  to  place  the  station  in  charge  of 
the  fertilizer  control  and  give  it  the  benefit  of  the  fees.  This  was 
the  first  formal  recogniticm  of  the  station  as  a  state  institution.  The 
following  year  a  farm  of  about  forty-eight  acres  was  added,  and  a 
station  building  was  provided  in  1888.  A  second  farm  of  sixty-four 
acres  was  acquired  in  1898,  to  provide  increased  facilities  for  the 
field  and  feeding  experiments,  and  subsequently  other  additions  were 
made  until  the  station  fields  assumed  their  present  generous  pro- 
portions. * 

To  the  fertilizer  control  was  later  added  the  state  food  control 
and  the  feeding  stuff,  nursery  stock,  and  seed  inspection,  which  pro- 
vided a  steadily  increasing  revenue.  While  these  inspection  duties 
made  large  demands  upon  the  station,  the  work  was  so  organized 
as  not  to  interfere  seriously  with  the  experimental  work,  and  new 
departments  were  added  as  the  funds  permitted.  In  1905,  the  sta- 
tion having  outgrown  its  quarters  a  new  building,  thoroughly  modern 
and  complete  in  all  its  appointments,  was  erected.  This  in  time  also 
became  inadequate,  and  the  past  year  an  additicm,  larger  than  the 
original  structure  and  costing  about  $50,000,  was  begun. 

During  these  years  much  of  the  time  and  effort  of  Professor  Scovell 
were  occupied  in  securing  and  preparing  for  use  the  buildings  and 
land  which  he  felt  were  required  for  the  proper  equipment  of  the 
station.  These  were  provided  in  very  large  measure  out  of  the  earn- 
ings of  the  station,  without  specific  state  appropriation.  This  called 
for  a  high  order  of  executive  ability  and  business  management. 
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Although  the  revenue  of  the  station  in  1911  reached  over  $125,000, 
it  was  derived,  except  for  the  federal  funds,  from  the  earnings  of 
the  station  in  the  laboratory  and  on  the  farm.  By  economy  and  good 
management  Dr.  Scovell  had  been  able  to  save  from  these  yearly 
earnings  the  funds  needed  for  building  up  the  physical  equipment 
without  calling  on  the  State  for  aid. 

He  realized,  however,  that  the  State  should  make  definite  provision 
for  the  station,  and  one  of  the  closing  features  of  his  career  was  se- 
curing from  the  legislature  last  winter  a  permanent  appropriation 
of  $50,000  per  annum  for  the  use  of  the  station  in  its  experimental 
work  and  to  provide  for  extension  teaching.  This  was  a  notable 
achievement,  and  showed  the  confidence  and  support  he  had  won 
from  the  people  of  the  State.  It  placed  the  station  in  excellent 
financial  condition,  which  would  have  enabled  him  in  future  to 
have  focused  his  attention  on  the  further  development  of  the  station 
along  research  lines.  This  development  he  had  already  set  in  motion, 
and  his  plans  would  soon  have  made  the  Kentucky  Station  conspic- 
uous in  that  field. 

To  this  extent,  then,  Dr.  Scovell's  greatest  work  was  perhaps  as  an 
able  administrative  officer,  a  builder  of  public  sentiment,  a  provider 
of  opportunity  for  the  work  of  others.  But  with  a  keen  insight  into 
the  needs  of  the  agriculture  of  the  State  he  instituted  and  conducted 
personally  experiments  covering  a  wide  range  of  subjects,  including 
the  culture  and  fertilizing  of  staple  crops,  the  growing  and  curing  of 
tobacco,  and  the  handling  of  dairy  cattle;  and  he  planned  for  and 
directed  the  activities  of  the  members  of  his  staff  along  many  im- 
portant lines  of  experiment  and  inquiry. 

This  staff,  of  which  he  was  the  principal  working  member  at  the 
outset,  had  reached  over  thirty  in  number  at  the  close  of  his  career, 
all  of  whom  devoted  practically  their  entire  attention  to  the  station's 
work.  His  position  as  the  leader  of  this  group  is  well  expressed  in 
the  appreciative  resolutions  of  hia  coworkers,  which  declare  that  "to 
all  of  us  he  was  not  only  the  inspiring,  helpful  directcH:,  doing  all 
in  his  power  to  stimulate  and  encourage  and  support  the  various 
departments  of  the  station  and  the  agricultural  college,  but  more 
than  all  else  the  gentle,  kindly,  sympathetic  friend." 

With  the  reorganization  of  the  State  University  in  1910,  Dr. 
Scovell  was  urged  to  assume  the  direction  of  the  college  of  agricul- 
ture, a  task  which  his  deep  interest  in  the  upbuilding  of  agriculture 
induced  him  to  undertake  in  addition  to  his  other  duties.  The 
progress  of  the  new  college  of  agriculture  in  two  years  has  been 
most  gratifying,  and  has  reflected  credit  upon  his  organizing  and 
administrative  skUl.  Provision  for  its  permanent  maintenance,  like 
that  of  the  experiment  station,  came  as  one  of  the  closing  efforts  of  his 
life,  the  legislature  of  last  year  voting  the  university  an  appropria- 
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tion  of  $50,000  per  annum  for  maintenance,  in  which  the  college  of 
agriculture  is  to  share. 

Dr.  Scovell's  activity  was  by  no  means  confined  to  the  duties  of  his 
own  institution.  He  was  an  unusually  public-spirited  man,  giving 
freely  of  his  interest  and  his  time  to  various  local  enterprises,  and 
displaying  a  high  order  of  ability  in  securing  results.  He  was  a  lead- 
ing spirit  in  the  community,  and  one  on  whom  much  dependence  was 
placed.  In  a  national  way  he  was  prominently  identified  with  the 
leading  movements  for  agricultural  advancement.  Frcmi  the  time 
he  came  into  the  Association  of  American  Agricultural  Colleges  and 
Experiment  Stations  in  1889  until  the  close  of  his  life  there  was 
hardly  a  year  when  he  did  not  serve  the  association  in  some  capacity, 
either  as  an  active  oflSoer  or  a  member  of  one  or  more  of  its  commit- 
tees. He  was  a  member  of  the  executive  committee  from  1889  to 
1895,  and  was  secretary  and  treasurer  from  1890  to  1894.  He  was 
president  of  the  association  in  1909,  but  was  prevented  by  illness  from 
presiding  at  the  convention  of  that  year. 

His  most  conspicuous  service  was  as  chairman  of  a  committee  nom- 
inated by  the  association  to  supervise  the  tests  of  dairy  cows  at  the 
World's  Columbian  Exposition,  in  1893.  This  was  one  of  the  most 
remarkable  breed  tests  ever  conducted,  being  upon  a  scale  and  with  a 
thoroughness  never  before  approached.  The  management  of  the 
tests  was  practically  in  the  hands  of  the  committee,  which  developed 
methods  and  system,  made  a  detailed  record  of  the  feed  and  of  the 
performance  of  the  individual  cows,  and  computed  the  results.  The 
records  contained  nearly  three  million  separate  entries  of  fact,  and 
were  deemed  a  very  important  contribution  to  the  literature  of  dairy- 
ing, but  owing  to  the  expense  of  their  publication  they  were  never 
printed  in  detail. 

Much  of  the  responsibility  for  the  conduct  of  these  tests  with  such 
thoroughness,  fidelity,  and  skill  i^turally  devolved  upon  the  chair- 
man of  the  committee,  who  was  also  called  upon  to  handle  many  deli- 
cate matters  in  relations  with  the  competing  breeders  and  authorities. 
He  gave  to  it  much  of  his  time  and  strength  during  a  large  part  of 
the  year,  and  the  occasion  was  the  beginning  of  the  association  of  his 
name  with  dairy  cattle  in  a  national  way.  The  success  of  the  elabo- 
rate precautions  adopted  to  secure  absolute  fairness  and  accuracy  is 
attested  by  the  fact  that  from  no  reputable  source  has  the  least  doubt 
been  cast  upon  the  accuracy  of  the  results. 

Dr.  Scovell's  position  as  an  expert  in  dairy  cattle  led  him  to  be 
sought  as  manager  of  the  Jersey  herd  at  the  St.  Louis  World's  Fair 
test,  and  also  to  be  offered  the  position  of  secretary  of  the  American 
Jersey  Cattle  Club,  both  of  which  he  declined.  He  was  recently 
elected  a  director  of  the  latter  club.    Less  than  two  years  ago  he 
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rendered  much  assistance  in  establishing  the  Jersey  herd  of  Elmen- 
dorf  Farm,  making  a  trip  abroad  for  the  purpose,  and  selecting 
high-priced  animals  in  this  country.  He  was  also  in  demand  as 
a  judge  at  fairs.  He  loved  dairy  cattle,  and  his  knowledge  of  them 
put  him  in  the  highest  class  of  experts.  The  Breeder^s  Gazette  says 
of  him,  '^  he  was  the  best  known  and  best  liked  judge  of  dairy  cattle 
in  America." 

Dr.  Scovell  was  also  active  for  many  years  in  the  Association  of 
Official  Agricultural  Chemists,  in  the  development  and  improvement 
of  methods  of  agricultural  analysis.  He  was  president  of  that  asso- 
ciation in  1909.  He  was  for  several  years  a  member  of  the  committee 
on  food  standards,  which  worked  in  cooperation  with  this  Depart- 
ment after  the  passage  of  the  Food  and  Drugs  Act  of  1906.  He  was 
a  member  of  various  learned  societies,  especially  those  relating  to 
agriculture  and  to  chemistry,  and  was  a  fellow  of  the  American 
Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Science. 

Dr.  Scovell's  personal  qualities  deserve  especially  to  be  mentioned. 
Gentleness,  kindness  of  heart,  patience  amounting  almost  to  a  fault, 
and  a  tolerance  and  sympathy  which  were  never  failing,  were  attri- 
butes which  he  embodied  in  remarkable  degree.  As  his  associates 
have  well  said,  '^  in  the  highest  and  best  sense  he  was  the  good  citizen 
and  the  pioneer  in  the  spread  of  a  higher  civilization  and  nobler 
ways  of  living."  These  high  attributes  of  character,  coupled  with 
his  unbounded  good  humor  and  cordiality,  made  him  hosts  of  friends 
to  whom  he  was  joined  by  strong  bonds  of  friendship. 

The  affection  and  esteem  in  which  he  was  held  in  his  home  city 
is  attested  by  the  unusual  action  of  the  street  railway  company  in 
ordering  that  at  the  hour  of  his  funeral  services  every  car  should 
stop  for  three  minutes,  and  of  the  mayor  of  Lexington  in  requesting 
that  every  wheel,  on  pleasure  or  business  bent,  should  pay  him  the 
same  mark  of  respect. 

Truly,  as  President  Barker  of  the  university  has  said,  "  the  world 
is  richer  because  he  has  lived  and  poorer  because  he  is  dead." 
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Physical  chemistry  and  agriculture,  G.  Ulpiaki  {AtH  Soc  Ital.  Prog.  Sci. 
[Naples],  4  {1910),  pp.  911-951,  fi09.  4;  abs.  in  Ohem.  Ztff,,  S5  {1911),  No.  103, 
Repert,,  p.  4S0).—The  Importance  of  the  phase  role,  electrolytic  dissociation, 
colloidal  condition,  etc.,  for  explaining  some  of  the  phenomena  which  occur  in 
the  soil,  as  well  as  the  action  of  certain  fertilizers,  is  pointed  out. 

Agricultural  chemistry,  F.  Klinkebfues  (Monatsh  Landw.,  4  (19tl),  No. 
10,  pp.  299-299). — This  is  a  discussion  of  some  of  the  newer  findings  in  the 
field  of  agricultural  chemistry. 

Phytin  and  phosphoric  acid  esters  of  inoslt,  R.  J.  Andirson  (^ew  York 
State  8ta.  Tech.  BuL  19,  pp.  3-16;  Jour.  Biol.  Chem.,  11  {1912),  No.  5,  pp.  Jftl- 
488). — ^Attempts  to  synthesize  phytic  acid  and  the  hezaphosphoric-acid  ester 
of  inosit  resulted  negatively.  The  compound  obtained  with  the  Contardl 
method,  or  with  a  modification  thereof,  was  the  tetra phosphoric  ester  of  Inosit. 
It  made  very  little  difference  whether  the  phosphoric  acid  was  present  in  a  small 
or  large  excess  (above  6  molecules  of  phosphoric  acid  to  1  molecule  of  inosit), 
the  same  compound  being  produced.  When  present  in  a  lesser  amount  than  6 
molecules  of  acid  to  1  of  inosit  a  mixture  of  esters  was  obtained.  The  tetra- 
pbosphoric-acid  ester  of  inosit,  which  is  a  new  compound,  could  be  easily 
Isolated  by  means  of  its  barium  salt,  and  is  very  similar  in  appearance  and  in 
its  behavior  with  reagents  to  phytic  acid.  When  decomposed  by  heating  with 
an  add,  phosphoric  acid  and  inosit  were  regenerated.  The  inosit  used  in  the 
esterflcations  was  prepared  from  a  crude  magnesium  compound,  which  is  men- 
tioned below.  Inosit  was  not  so  easily  obtained  as  one  is  led  to  believe  by 
the  work  of  Starkenstein. 

Several  salts,  tribarium  phytate,  C6Hu0t[(P0tH)sBals,  pentabarium  phytate, 
G«Hi«0irP«Ba5,  pentabarium  ammonium  phytate,  GJIuOsrPeBas(NH«)a.  penta- 
magnesium  ammonium  phytate,  G«HijOsrP«Mgs(NH4)s,  and  tetracnpric  dicalcium 
phytate,  GJlu0srPeCu4Cas,  were  prepared  in  some  instances  *'  from  commercial 
phytin  and  from  an  organic-phosphorus  magnesium  compound  by  precipitating 
with  barium  chlorid  and  barium  hydroxid;  others  were  prepared  from  pre- 
viously purified  phytic  acid."  Those  obtained  from  neutral  or  alkaline  solu- 
tions have  a  general  formula — CJlMOnPtMi.  "  The  barium  salt  of  phytic  acid, 
obtained  from  very  dilute  hydrochloric  acid  or  10  per  cent  phytic  acid  solu- 
tions corresponds  to  the  general  formula — CeHuOsrPeMs."  The  constitution  of 
phytin  therefore  still  remains  unsolved. 

Method  for  preparing  tyrosin  and  glutaminic  acid,  and  their  quantitative 
determination,  B.  Abdebhalden  { Hoppe-Seyler's  Ztschr.  Physiol.  Chem.,  Tt 
{1912),  No.  1,  pp.  75,  76).— A  quantitative  method  is  described  f6r  preparing 
tyrosin  and  glutaminic  acid,  which  allows  the  use  of  the  mother  liquors  for 
isolating  other  amino  acids  which  may  be  contained  in  them,  as  follows :  The 
protein,  i.  e.,  waste  silk,  etc.,  is  hydrolyzed  by  boiling  for  6  hours  with  3  times 
its  bulk  of  fuming  hydrochloric  acid  (specific  gravity  1.19).  The  bydrolysate 
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is  tben  evaporated  repeatedly  under  diminished  pressure  to  remove  most  of  tlie 
hydrochloric  acid,  and  the  residue  taken  up  with  water.  Ammonia  gas  is  then 
passed  through  the  solution  until  saturation  has  taken  place,  or  if  no  ammonia 
bomb  is  at  hand  the  residue  is  dissolved  in  an  excess  with  ammonium  hydrozid 
solution  in  water.  The  solution  is  then  again  evaporated  to  dryness,  and  if 
silk  waste  was  employed  the  solution  is  extracted  with  cold  water.  Tyrosln 
remains  in  the  residue.  A  still  better  way  is  to  boil  the  residue  with  water 
containing  some  animal  charcoal,  the  tyrosin  being  allowed  to  crystallize  out 
from  the  extract  The  mother  liquors  obtained  are  then  evaporated  to  dryness 
and  esterified  in  the  usual  manner.  The  undissolved  ammonium  chlorid  may 
be  filtered  off,  while  the  remainder  of  the  process  is  the  usual  one. 

For  preparing  the  glutaminic  acid  ammonia  gas  is  passed  through  the  aque- 
ous solutions  and  these  evaporated  to  dryness.  The  residue  is  then  recrystal- 
lized  from  hot  water.  The  greater  portion  of  the  glutaminic  acid  can  be 
obtained  by  fractional  crystallization,  and  the  remainder  from  the  mother 
liquors  by  precipitation  with  alcohol. 

The  identity  of  the  gruanin  pentosid  pi'epared  from  molasses  with  reference 
to  vemin,  B.  Scuttlze  and  G.  Tedeb  (Hoppe-Seyler's  Ztschr.  Physiol.  Chem.,  76 
(1912),  No.  «-n5,  pp.  U5-W;  abs.  in  Zentbl.  Biochem.  u.  Biophys,,  12  {1912), 
No.  2S,  p.  901;  ZentU.  Physiol.,  26  (1912),  No.  i,  p.  P).— The  guanln  pentosid 
obtained  by  Andrllk  (E.  S.  R.,  26,  p.  116)  from  molasses  residues  is  thought  to 
be  identical  with  the  compound  known  as  vemln.  The  authors  believe  that 
guanin-d-ribose  is  the  only  guanln  pentosid  occurring  In  natui-e. 

The  complete  extraction  of  alcohol  and  water-soluble  phosphorus  com- 
pounds from  plants,  H.  Ulbigh  (Arch.  Expi.  Path.  u.  Pharmakol.,  68  (1912), 
No.  S,  pp.  171-185). — The  3  principal  groups  of  phosphatids  can  be  extracted  by 
treating  the  dried  plant  tissue,  etc.,  24  hours  with  absolute  alcohol,  being  care- 
ful to  exclude  all  extraneous  moisture  during  the  process.  This  is  followed  by 
extracting  the  material  with  dilute  nitric  acid  (0.5  per  cent)  for  about  20 
successive  times  at  room  temperature.  The  work  was  done  with  oats  and 
wheat  bran. 

The  mode  of  action  of  phosphatese,  I,  H.  Euler  and  S.  Kullbebo  (Hoppe- 
Sevier's  Ztschr.  Physiol.  Chem.,  74  (1911),  No.  1,  pp.  15-28) .—The  enzym  phos- 
phatese  (the  authors  propose  using  the  termination  "ese"  for  synthesizing 
enzyms),  in  the  presence  of  phosphates  during  the  fermentation  of  sucrose  with 
yeast  Juice  or  with  extract  of  dried  yeast  will  bring  about  the  formation  of 
carbohydrate-phosphoric  acid  esters.  The  authors  now  find  that  this  enzym  is 
much  more  readily  absorbed  by  kaolin  than  was  Invertase  from  a  neutral  solu- 
tion, and  is  much  more  quickly  destroyed  by  precipitating  with  alcohol.  Phos- 
phateee  shows  its  greatest  activity  in  alkaline  solutions,  and  at  30**  C.  its  activity 
is  one  and  three-fourths  times  greater  than  at  20**,  but  it  Is  much  less  resistant 
to  heat  than  invertase.  It  was  also  noted  that  unaltered  dextrose  does  not 
react,  or  only  very  slowly  reacts  with  the  phosphate. 

An  ester  obtained  by  treating  a  partially  fermented  solution  of  dextrose  or 
levulose  with  a  phosphate  was  optically  inactive,  nor  was  an  optically  active 
product  obtained  when  the  ester  was  decomposed  with  an  acid  or  alkali.  The 
ester  Is  in  all  probability  produced  from  a  substance  which  Is  formed  and 
decomposed  again  during  the  action  of  yeast  on  dextrose.  This  holds  good  for 
levulose  and  sucrose  also.  Aspergillus  niger  (when  cultivated  in  sucrose  and 
yeast  water)  and  ripe  oats  contain  phosphatese.  Two  enzyms  are  apparently 
concerned  in  the  above  process,  one  which  converts  the  sugar  into  an  ester- 
forming  carbohydrate,  and  another  which  synthesizes  the  ester  from  the  phos- 
phate and  carbohydrate  ions. 

62180*— No.  5—12 2 
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In  regard  to  the  action  of  phosphatdse,  H.  Buleb  and  S.  Kullbebo  (Hoppe- 
Seyler's  Zischr,  Physiol.  Chem.,  16  {1912),  No,  2S,  />.  241;  abs.  in  Zenthl.  Expt. 
Med.,  1  {1912),  No.  4,  p.  153),— The  difference  in  results  obtained  by  von 
Lebedew  and  the  authors  can  be  attributed  to  the  kind  of  yeast  preparation 
employed. 

Begulatory  formation  of  the  enzym  tannase,  L.  Knudson  {Aha.  in  Science^ 
n.  ser,,  S4  {1911),  No.  868,  pp.  219,  220).— Aspergillus  niger  was  grown  in  34 
media,  each  of  which  contained  a  different  carbon  compound.  The  results 
show  that  tannase  formation  takes  place  when  the  sugar  in  the  medium  is  dis- 
placed by  tannic  or  gallic  acid,  or  supplemented  by  tannic  acid.  Gallic  acid  was 
found  not  to  be  as  efficient  as  tannic  acid  as  a  source  of  carbon  for  stimulating 
the  formation  of  the  enzym. 

As  no  work  has  been  reported  on  the  effect  of  concentration  of  the  tranfi- 
formable  substance  on  the  quantity  of  the  corresponding  enzym  produced,  the 
author  made  tests  with  A.  niger  and  PeMcUlium  sp.,  "  in  which  a  modified 
Ozapek*8  solution  was  the  nutrient  medium — in  this  the  concentration  of  sugar 
was  made  10  per  cent,  and  it  was  supplemented  by  tannic  acid  in  concentrations 
varying  from  0.01  to  10  per  cent.  The  quantity  of  the  enzym  produced  was 
augmented  by  increase  in  concentration  of  the  tannic  acid.  None,  however,  was 
formed  when  the  concentration  of  tannic  acid  was  as  low  as  0.01  per  cent 

"  Similar  results  were  obtained  with  PerUcillium  sp.,  A.  candidus,  A.  oryzw, 
and  P.  granulatum  cultivated  in  a  synthetic  solution  in  which  the  carbon  was 
supplied  as  5  per  cent  cane  sugar  and  supplemented  by  2  per  cent  tannic  acid 
also  developed  in  the  enzym  tannase.  P.  &tpcm8um  in  a  similar  solution  did 
not  develop  the  enzym." 

Separation  of  peroxidase  from  catalcuse,  A.  Kabansei  {Biochem.  Ztschr.,  39 
{1912),  No.  1-2,  pp.  64-72). — ^This  is  a  study  of  a  method  for  obtaining  prepara- 
tions which  will  give  the  peroxidase  reaction  but  not  the  catalase  test.  It  is 
accomplished  by  adding  pyrogallol  to  the  material  under  examination.  Hemp, 
sunflower,  and  barley  seedlings,  liver,  radishes,  horseradish,  and  yeast  were 
studied. 

Action  of  emnlsin  upon  salicln  in  an  alcoholic  medium,  E.  Boubquex^ot  and 
M.  Bbidel  {Compt.  Rend.  Acad.  8ci.  [Paris],  154  {i912),  No.  15,  pp.  944-^46).— 
The  results  show  that  the  action  of  emulsln  upon  salicin  is  not  arrested  in 
solutions  containing  strong  concentrations  of  alcohol. 

The  calcium  carbid  method  for  determining  moisture,  H.  G.  McNeil  ( U.  8, 
Dept  Agr.,  Bur.  Chem.  Circ.  91,  pp.  8,  fig.  1 ) . — ^This  is  a  description  of  a  q^ethod 
for  determining  moisture  in  paints,  soaps,  and  miscellaneous  materials  by  the  cal- 
cium^carbid  method  (E.  S.  R.,  27,  p.  312).  Calcium  carbid  is  added  directly  to  a 
known  weight  of  the  sample,  the  amount  of  acetylene  generated  during  the 
process  measured,  and  the  amount  of  acetylene  found  is  then  referred  back  to 
moisture. 

The  apparatus  employed  in  the  method  is  illustrated  and  consists  of  a 
generating  flask  of  about  20  cc.  capacity  for  holding  a  known  weight  of  the 
material  to  be  examined,  and  which  has  a  carbid  tube  with  a  projection  on  one 
side  for  holding  5  cc.  or  more  of  a  flnely  powdered  carbid.  The  flask  is  attached 
to  a  100  cc.  jacketed  burette,  drawn  out  at  the  ends  to  facilitate  connections. 
The  jacket  is  connected  with  a  tap  for  the  purpose  of  cooling  with  water  and 
to  obtain  an  accurate  control  of  the  temperature.  In  addition  there  is  a  leveling 
vessel.  The  liquid  used  in  the  gas  burette  and  leveling  vessel  is  either  mercury 
or  a  concentrated  solution  of  sodium  chlorid,  which  has  stood  in  contact  with 
acetylene  until  saturation  has  taken  place.  The  latter  solution  is  tinted  with 
phenolphthalein  and  a  little  sodium  hydroxid  to  facilitate  reading. 
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The  behavior  of  this  method  with  soaps,  paint  materials,  infant  foods,  leather 
powders,  vanilla  beans,  lubricating  oil,  and  flour  is  described  in  detail. 

The  ^eldahl  method,  M.  Sisgfbied  and  O.  Wetoenhauft  {Hoppe-Seyler^s 
ZtBChr.  Physiol.  Oftewu,  76  (1912),  No.  2-^,  pp.  2SS-240;  ahs.  in  Zentbl.  Expt. 
Med.,  1  {1912),  yo.  6,  p.  2^£).— Boiling  should  not  be  resorted  to  after  potassium 
permanganate  has  been  added  to  the  solution.  The  author  takes  the  flask  from 
tlie  burner  or  turns  the  burner  out,  adds  permanganate,  heats,  and  then  adds 
permanganate  again  for  a  period  of  8  minutes  until  the  pink  color  remains 
permanently. 

A  practical  method  for  reducing  potassium  platinic  chlorld  when  deter- 
mining potash  as  i>ota88ium  platinic  chlorid,  A.  Fiechteb  (Ztachr.  Analyt. 
Chem.,  60  (1911),  No.  10,  pp.  629^82).— The  process  consists  of  adding  some 
magnesium  filings  or  chips  in  dilute  hydrochloric  acid  to  the  potassium  platinic 
chlorld,  which  has  been  previously  washed  with  alcohol  and  dissolved  in  a 
little  hot  water.  The  process  is  completed  in  a  few  mlnutfes  if  the  mixture  is 
heated  on  a  wire  gauze.  Some  comparative  tests  between  the  method  and 
Keubauer's  show  a  difference  of  only  from  0.1  to  0.2  per  cent 

The  determination  of  potassium  as  potassium  platinic  chlorld,  B.  Tenka 
(Ztschr.  Analyt.  Chem.,  51  {1912),  No.  2,  p.  10S).—A  discussion  in  regard  to 
priority  of  the  method  described  by  Fiechter  above. 

In  regrard  to  iron  metabolism. — ^I,  Method  for  the  quantitative  determi- 
nation of  small  amounts  of  iron,  F.  Jahn  {Hoppe-Seyler'a  Ztschr,  Physiol. 
Chefn.,  15  {1911),  No.  4,  pp.  S08-SS8;  ahs.  in  Zenthl.  Biochem.  u.  Biophys.,  12 
{1912),  No.  21-22,  p.  86S). — ^For  determining  iron  in  organic  substances,  espe- 
cially in  small  amounts,  the  author  utilizes  the  Knecht  and  Hibbert  method, 
which  rests  on  the  following  equation :  FeC51«H-TiCl«=TiCl4H-FeCla.  The  method 
gives  results  which  differentiate  amounts  of  0.1  mg.  of  Iron  very  definitely  and 
allows  the  titration  to  be  done  in  l6  minutes. 

The  substances  required  in  the  test  are  concentrated  sulphuric  acid  and 
nitric  acid  of  known  iron  content  for  ashing  according  to  the  Neumann  method, 
a  solution  of  potassium  sulphocyanate,  approximately  40  per  cent  strength,  a 
1/250-normal  to  1/500-norbial  titanic  trichlorid  solution,  which  is  preserved  by 
pouring  paraffin  oil  upon  it,  a  ferric  sulphate  solution  containing  1  mg.  of  iron 
per  liter,  and  air-free  water. 

A  modification  of  Marsh's  apparatus  for  the  detection  of  arsenic,  L.  Ohen 
{Dept.  Agr.  N.  8.  Wales,  8ci.  Bui.  4,  1911,  pp.  5,  flff.  i).— The  following  modl- 
ficatiod  of  Marsh's  apparatus,  as  used  by  the  author,  is  described : 

**  Impure  hydrogen,  generated  from  dilute  sulphuric  acid  and  ordinary  granu- 
lated commercial  zinc,  is  purified  by  passing  through  a  neutral  aqueous  solu- 
tion of  silver  nitrate,  which  combines  with  the  AsHa  with  reduction  to  metallic 
silver.  It  then  passes  through  a  mixture  of  the  suspected  liquid  with  dilute 
sulphuric  acid.  In  contact  with  a  small  quantity  of  pure  arsenic-free  zinc,  or  a 
bundle  of  magnesium  wire  ( in  which  latter  case  the  solution  must  contain  only 
very  little  free  acid,  so  as  to  avoid  much  heating),  and  carries  over  the  small 
quantity  of  hydrogen  thus  produced,  with  the  AsHs  resulting  from  the  reduction 
of  any  arsenic  present  in  the  suspected  matter.  The  combined  gases,  after 
drying,  are  tested  in  the  usual  way." 

The  chemical  composition  of  the  clay  obtained  in  the  Schloesing-Grandeau 
method,  B.  Blanck  {Jour.  Landtc.,  60  {1912),  No.  1,  pp.  75-81).— The  results  of 
examining  the  clays  elutriated  by  the  Schloesing-Grandeau  method  from  7 
Sileslan  soils,  taken  chiefly  in  the  vicinity  of  Breslau,  Germany,  are  given. 
The  conclusion  is  reached  that  the  chemical  composition  of  the  clay  varies 
markedly,  but  within  certain  limits,  and  furthermore  that  the  chemical  compo- 
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sitlon  of  tbese  clays  bears  no  relation  to  the  chemical  composition  of  kaolin, 
because  much  of  it  consists  of  quartz  particles.  The  claim  made  for  the  onl- 
formity  of  these  products  obtained  by  this  method  is,  therefore^  not  Justified. 

In  regard  to  a  precipitin  with  which  it  is  possible  to  differentiate  boiled 
insoluble  protein,  W.  A.  Schmidt  (Ztschr,  Immunitdtaf,  u,  Eaopt.  Ther.y  I,  Orig^ 
IS  (1912),  No,  2,  pp.  166-185). — Blood  serum  heated  for  SO  minutes  at  a  tem> 
perature  of  70''  C,  then  treated  with  dilute  sodium  hydrate,  and  heated  for 
15  to  20  minutes  more  In  order  to  make  it  nonreacting  to  either  native  or  heat 
precipitin,  when  injected  into  an  animal  will  yield  a  serum  which  contains 
a  heat-alkallne-protein  precipitin.  This  serum  will  react  with  a  serum  which 
has  been  boiled  for  3  hours  and  dissolved  In  a  declnormal  sodium  hydrate  solu- 
tion.    The  serum  Is  a  positive  test  for  differentiating  Insoluble  proteins. 

In  regard  to  the  utility  of  the  ester  method  for  detecting  monoamino  adds 
when  polypeptids  are  present,  E.  Abdebhalden  and  R.  Haitslia^n  {Hoppe- 
Seyler'8  Ztachr.  Physiol.  Chem.,  77  (1912),  No.  4,  pp.  285-288) —The  method  is 
deemed  perfectly  reliable  for  this  purpose,  providing  the  necessary  precautions 
are  taken. 

A  comparative  study  of  some  analytic  methods  for  determining  phos- 
phorus in  vegetable  products,  A.  Ponte  (Stag.  8per.  Agr.  ItaL,  4i  (1191),  No. 
5-6,  pp.  459-^61). — Comparing  the  results  obtained  for  phosphorus  when  incin- 
erating by  the  ordinary  ashing  and  the  electrical  methods  (E.  S.  R.,  20,  p. 
207),  it  is  noted  that  the  former  has  losses  which  vary  between  2  and  11  per 
cent.  The  methods  which  incinerate  In  the  presence  of  calcium  orid  yield  figures 
about  similar  to  those  obtained  with  the  electrical  method. 

The  ash  of  vinegar,  R.  E.  Remington  (North  Dakota  Bta.  Bpec.  Bui.,  2 
(1912),  No.  5,  pp.  92-9i). — In  determining  the  phosphoric  acid  content  of  vine- 
gar considerable  difliculty  was  always  experienced  in  obtaining  duplicate  re- 
sults for  the  soluble  and  insoluble  portion,  although  concordant  results  for  total 
pho^horic  acid  were  practically  always  obtained.  In  order  to  determine  if  the 
method  of  ashing  used  was  accountable  for  these  variations,  3  samples  of 
cider  vinegar  were  ashed  in  platinum  dishes  over  Bunsen  burners,  which  in  each 
ease  were  adjusted  to  give  various  degrees  of  heat  Some  of  the  samples  were 
finished  with  a  blast  lamp. 

"  While  the  temperature  seems  to  exert  little  or  no  influence  upon  the  total 
amount  of  phosphoric  acid  recovered,  in  all  cases  the  soluble  portion  increases 
with  increasing  temperature.  Expecting  that  higher  temperature  would  f^vor 
the  formation  of  more  or  less  insoluble  pyrophosphates,  the  results  obtained  are 
surprising.  The  alkalinity  of  the  soluble  ash  increases  with  the  temperature 
so  long  as  It  does  not  rise  above  the  fusing  point  of  the  ash.  But  when  the 
blast  lamp  was  used,  a  decrease  in  alkalinity  was  noted,  due  to  the  loss  of  po- 
tassium salts  by  volatilization.  That  this  is  so  was  shown  by  ashing  duplicate 
portions  of  vinegar,  in  one  case  blasting  only  long  enough  to  obtain  complete 
fusion,  in  the  other  for  30  minutes.  ...  If  the  ash  data  are  to  continue  of 
value  in  the  interpretation  of  vinegar  analysis,  the  ashing  must  be  done  under 
more  carefully  specified  conditions  than  heretofore — say  in  an  electric  muffle, 
with  accurate  temperature  control  and  for  a  definite  time.  Otherwise  no  two 
chemists  can  expect  to  obtain  concordant  results." 

The  Fiehe  reaction  for  the  examination  of  honey,  L.  Stoecklin  (Ann 
Falsi/.,  6  (1912),  No.  41,  pp.  116-121).— TYiis  Is  a  discussion  of  the  reasons  for 
some  of  the  failures  obtained  with  the  Flehe  reaction,  and  a  description  of  a 
procedure  which  will  give  better  results. 

The  occurrence  of  boric  acid  in  honey,  G.  BtJTTNEB  (Ztschr.  Untenwch.  Nahr. 
u.  Genussmtl.,  2S  (1912) ^  No.  4,  pp.  1S9, 14O). — ^Pure  honey  often  contains  boric 
add. 
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Detection  of  iiitric  add  in  watered  fruit  Juices,  R.  Gohn  (Ztschr.  OffentU 
Chem.,  11  {1911),  No,  19,  pp,  Sei-96S;  abs.  in  Analyst,  57  (1912),  No,  430,  p, 
21). — ^The  method  is  as  follows:  Make  75  cc.  of  the  juice  alkaline  with  sodium 
hydroxid,  evaporate  nearly  to  dryness,  and  extract  the  residue  with  alcohol  at 
a  temperature  of  40*  C.  The  extraction  is  conducted  for  several  minutes.  If 
the  residue  from  the  alcohol  extract  still  has  a  sirupy  appearance  it  must  be  re- 
extracted  with  alcohol,  and  then  taken  up  with  10  cc.  of  water  and  tested  with 
diphenylamin  for  nitric  acid.  No  positive  reaction  was  ever  obtained  with 
authentic  raspberry,  currant,  or  cherry  juices.  Bilberry  juice  was  found  to 
^ve  a  blue  coloration  with  sulphuric  acid  alone,  and  therefore  can  not  be  tested 
by  this  method.    Nitron  can  be  employed  for  this  purpose. 

Ifethods  for  sugar  analysis  and  allied  determinations,  A.  Givkn  {PhUc- 
delphia,  1912,  pp,  75,  flgs,  8).— This  is  a  description  of  methods  for  examining 
sugar  and  sugar  products.  The  oflacial  methods  are  included  and  some  apparatus 
used  in  the  Bureau  of  Chemistry  of  this  Department  is  pictured. 

Examination  of  lactose  and  the  by-products  of  lactose  manufacture,  A. 
BuRB  and  F.  M.  Besbebich  (Chem,  Ztg.,  35  {1911),  Nos,  82,  pp.  751,  752;  86,  pp. 
794-796;  87,  pp,  803,  80^^).— Previously  noted  from  another  source  (E.  S.  R., 
26,  p.  313). 

The  chemical  and  bacteriological  methods  for  examining  milk,  G.  RI^hm 
(Ztschr.  FleUch  u.  Milchhyg,,  22  {1912),  No.  5,  pp,  142-1 48). —This  continuation 
of  work  previously  noted  <E,  S.  R.,  25,  p.  207)  deals  entirely  with  bacteriological 
methods.  It  includes  some  special  methods  for  detecting  and  differentiating  the 
organisms  involved  in  mastitis,  pyogenic  infections,  and  actinomycosis. 

What  is  the  best  test  for  judging  the  quality  of  milkP  J.  Stapens£a 
(Tijdschr,  Veeartsenijk.,  39  {1912),  No.  6,  pp.  23 1-260). --This  is  a  study  of  the 
various  methods  proposed  for  examining  milk  from  the  hygienic  point  of  view. 

The  catalase  test  Is  given  first  place  for  detecting  milks  which  contain  secre- 
tions from  animals  affected  with  mastitis.  If  a  milk  yields  a  volume  of  gas 
of  2  cc.  or  more  within  8  hours,  at  a  temperature  of  37*  C.±:,  the  sample  should 
be  tested  by  the  Trommsdorff  leucocyte  method  and  its  chlorln  content  deter- 
mined. When  necessary  other  tests,  such  as  Schardinger's  reaction  and  the 
diastase  test,  may  be  employed  in  addition.  The  relation  of  the  bacterial  con- 
tent of  the  milk  to  these  reactions  is  also  considered. 

Methods  for  determining  iron  in  milk,  F.  E.  Nottbohm  and  W.  Weisswangb 
(Ztachr.  Untersneh.  Nahr.  u.  Genusamtl.,  23  {1912),  No,  10,  pp.  514-523) .--Thia 
work,  which  was  done  in  part  with  synthetic  ash  solutions,  confirms  the  findings 
of  others  that  the  iron  content  of  milk  can  not  be  determined  in  a  hydrochloric 
solution  of  the  milk  ash  by  the  colorimetric  method. 

On  the  basis  of  the  results  obtained  the  authors  recommend  the  following 
method  fSor  determining  the  iron  content  of  milk:  One  hundred  cc.  of  milk  is 
dried  in  2  platinum  dishes  on  the  water  bath,  heated  to  from  150  to  ISO*  O., 
and  ashed  in  a  quartz  muffle.  The  process  is  then  completed  over  a  microbumer. 
In  order  to  remove  the  last  traces  of  carbon  the  ash  is  rubbed  up  with  water, 
dried,  and  ashed  again.  The  white  ash  is  now  mixed  with  iron-free  hydrochloric 
acid  and  evaporated  to  drsmess,  and  this  process  is  repeated.  The  ash  is  then 
taken  up  with  40  cc  of  i-normal  hydrochloric  acid  solution,  transferred  to  an 
Erlenmeyer  fiask  and  oxidized  by  the  addition  of  a  few  drops  of  nitric  acid. 

After  cooling  the  ash  solution  it  is  transferred  to  a  separatory  funnel,  2  cc. 
of  a  5  per  cent  solution  of  *'  cupferron  "  added,  mixed  well,  and  allowed  to  stand 
for  i  hoar.  The  solution  is  shaken  out  twice  with  25  cc.  of  chloroform,  the 
chloroform  extracts  are  transferr^  to  a  100  cc.  ESrlenmeyer-Jena  fiask,  and  the 
chloroform  distilled  off  on  a  water  bath,  care  being  taken  to  distill  off  the  last 
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traces  of  chloroform.  The  residue  is  ashed  by  carefully  heating  the  flask  over 
a  free  flame.  The  iron  oxid  obtained  is  dissolved  in  hydrochloric  acid  and 
determined  colorl metrically  with  potassium  sulphocyanate. 

The  iron  content  of  cow's  milk,  F.  Edelstein  and  F.  von  Gsonka  (BiochefiK 
Ztschr.,  38  (1912),  No.  1-2,  pp.  i-^-«2).— Cow's  milk  collected  in  glass  vessels  was 
found  to  contain  from  0.4  to  0.7  mg.  of  Iron  per  liter,  with  an  average  of  0.5 
mg.  In  ordinary  mixed  dairy  or  market  milk  the  amount  was  somewhat  higher, 
varying  from  0.7  to  0.15  mg.  The  amount  of  iron  in  milk  depends  very  mucli 
on  the  methods  of  handling  it  in  the  dairy  and  subsequently,  and  this  may 
explain  the  great  discrepancies  in  regard  to  the  iron  content  of  milk  noted  in 
the  literature.    Woman's  milk  contains  about  one-third  to  one-fourth  more  iron« 

The  Neumann  iodometric  method  and  the  Lachs-Friedenthal  method  (B.  S.  R., 
26,  p.  314)  were  employed  in  this  work.  Certain  disadvantages  of  the  latter 
method  are  pointed  out 

Notes  on  the  analysis  of  margarin,  C.  H.  Cbibb  and  P.  A.  E.  Richabdb 
(Analyst,  S6  (1911),  No.  ^2^  pp.  827-338) .—The  simple  Reichert-Wollny  refrac- 
tometer  test,  according  to  these  authors,  is  no  longer  effective  for  determining 
whether  margarin  comes  up  to  the  legal  standard,  particularly  where  coconut 
oil  and  butter  are  present  A  combination  of  the  Wollny  process  and  the 
Polenske  method  is  suggested  for  the  examination  of  butter,  margarin,  etc 

The  authors  propose  a  correction  of  the  volatile  fatty  acids  to  include  those 
due  to  coconut  oil  and  for  the  solubility  of  so-called  insoluble  fatty  acida  Bx- 
perimaits  are  reported  with  mixtures  of  coconut  oil,  butter  fat,  and  margarin 
fat  to  illustrate  some  of  the  contentions  noted  above. 

Time  required  to  sterilize  canned  goods  at  different  temperatures,  H. 
Sebgeb  (Konserv.  Ztg.,  IS  (1912),  No.  12,  pp.  89,  90;  Pure  Products,  8  (1912), 
No.  5,  pp.  257-260). — From  flgures  obtained  in  experimental  tests  the  author 
proposes  to  subtract  60  minutes  from  the  time  required  to  sterilize  the  material 
in  an  open  water  bath  and  to  divide  the  remainder  by  3,  the  result  obtained  ap- 
proximating the  actual  time  required  in  heating  in  a  retort  Convers^y,  the  time 
actually  required  in  a  retort  may  be  multiplied  by  3  and  60  minutes  added  to 
obtain  the  time  required  in  an  op&i  water  bath.  Carrots  and  snap  beans  were 
computed  to  need  16.6  and  20  minutes,  respectively,  in  a  retort,  and  Brussels 
sprouts,  asparagus^  and  peas  183,  87,  and  108  minutes  in  an  open  water  bath. 

"  These  flgures  are  naturally  not  strictly  exact,  but  are  approximately  correct, 
and  will  be  the  maximum  times  required,  since  we  are  considering  the  case  of 
Bacillus  suhtilis,  which  is  the  most  resistant  of  bacteria.  Those  who  contem- 
plate changing  from  the  open  water  baths  to  retorts^  or  vice  versa,  will  find 
this  method  of  calculation  of  use." 

The  preparation  of  berry  and  other  fruit  wines,  P.  Asauneb  (Naturw. 
Wchnschr.,  27  (1912),  No.  19,  pp.  301,  302).— The  preparation  of  apple,  goose- 
berry, strawberry,  blackberry,  currant,  raspberry,  blueberry,  pear,  cherry,  and 
plum  wine  with  pure  culture  yeast  is  described. 

The  milling  of  cane  considered  in  relation  to  the  volume  occupied  by  the 
fiber,  N.  Deebb  (Hawaiian  Sugar  Planters*  Sta.,  Agr.  and  Chem.  Bui.  38,  pp. 
61,  figs.  2i). — ^According  to  the  author,  no  experiments  are  on  record  which 
show  how  cane  fiber  behaves  under  pressure.  It  was  thought  that  if  this  topic 
were  studied  some  data  might  be  obtained  in  regard  to  the  weight  of  the  Juice 
expressed  and  the  volume  of  the  fiber  corresponding  to  a  definite  pressure. 

"The  amount  of  juice  expressed  from  chopped  cane  subjected  to  a  direct 
pressure  increases  with  the  degree  of  fineness  of  the  material.  After  chopped 
cane  has  been  pressed  to  a  certain  pressure  a  further  notable  quantity  of  juice 
can  be  obtained  by  releasing  the  residue  from  pressure  and  pressing  again. 
The  pressure  at  which  juice  begins  to  flow  from  bagasse  is  not  a  measure  of  the 
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pressure  at  which  it  has  been  pressed.  With  the  pressure  remaining  constant 
gre&ter  percentages  of  juice  are  obtained  from  chopped  cane  as  the  quantity  of 
material  under  pressure  decreases.  ...  At  pressures  up  to  60  lbs.  per  square 
inch  the  volume  of  bagasse  varies  inversely  as  the  2.5th  root  of  the  pressure." 

The  work  shows  that  "  the  pressure  exerted  by  the  bagasse  in  its  passage  be- 
tween the  top  and  front  roller  is  very  much  less — ^probably  about  one-fortieth — 
than  that  exerted  in  its  passage  between  the  top  and  bade  roller,  that  is  to 
say,  the  strains  in  the  conventional  3-roller  mill  are  symmetrical  and  as  much 
metal  is  used  in  the  feed  side  and  in  the  front  roller  as  in  the  delivery  side  and 
in  the  baclc  roller.  The  logical  application  of  the  experiments  described  here 
would  indicate  that  the  front  roller  be  regarded  sol^y  as  a  feed  roller  and 
would  point  to  a  2-roller  mill  with  a  small  feed  roller  as  being  the  rational 
design  for  the  later  mills  of  a  train. 

"  In  a  2-roller  mill,  however,  the  pressure  exerted  by  the  layer  of  bagasse  will 
not  be  in  a  vertical  line  but  .  .  .  will  i>ass  through  a  point  0.81  in.  from  the 
line  of  nearest  approach  of  the  rollers ;  in  a  mill  with  rollers  superimposed  ver- 
tically there  will  then  be  a  small  side  thrust,  due  to  the  slow  recovery  of 
bagasse  after  compression." 

Stobmann's  handbook  of  sugar  manufacture,  revised  by  A.  Schandeb 
(Stohtnann^s  Handbuch  der  Zuckerfahrikatian.  Berlin,  1912,  5,  ed,  rev.,  pp. 
XVIII-hSlO,  pi.  1,  flgs.  584).— A  fifth  edition  of  this  well  known  work. 

Centenary  of  the  manufacture  of  beet  sugar,  1812-1912,  L.  Lindet  (Bvl. 
Assoc.  Chim.  8ucr.  et  DisiUl,  29  (1912),  No.  P,  pp.  6(?(?-6i9).--This  is  a  detailed 
historical  discussion  of  the  numerous  events  which  occurred  in  the  beet-sugar 
r^nlng  industry  during  the  years  1812-1912. 

Thirty-fourtb  report  of  the  Swiss  Agrlcultural-Cbemlcal  Institute  at 
Zurich,  1911  (Landw.  Jahrb.  Schtceiz,  26  {1912),  No.  S,  pp,  157-182).— This 
report  contains  analyses  of  fertilizers,  feed  stuffs,  agricultural  products,  and 
miscellaneoas  substances. 

IfETEOKOLOOY— WATER. 

Weather  and  agriculture,  A.  ScHMAtiss  (Landto,  Hefte,  1912,  No,  7,  pp.  S6, 
figs.  7). — ^The  farmer  as  a  weather  observer  and  prognostlcator,  the  signs  and 
methods  he  makes  use  of,  and  means  of  improving  his  methods  by  use  of  the 
weather  maps  and  application  of  scientific  principles,  are  discussed.  Predic- 
tions based  on  phases  of  the  moon  as  well  as  on  the  100-year  calendar  of 
Mauritius  Knauer  and  many  popular  rules  are  shown  to  be  of  no  value  Lists 
of  books  suitable  for  the  German  farmer's  use  and  of  weather  service  stations 
in  Germany  are  given. 

Monthly  Weather  Bevlew  (Mo.  Weather  Rev.,  iO  (1912),  Nos.  S,  pp.  S2Ui86. 
pis.  10;  4,  pp.  487-658,  pis.  10,  flgs.  S). — In  addition  to  the  usual  climatological 
summaries,  lake  levels,  weather  forecasts  and  warnings  for  March  and  April, 
1912,  notes  on  the  application  of  upper-air  observations  to  weather  forecasting, 
March  and  April,  1912,  river  and  flood  observations,  lists  of  additions  to  the 
Weather  Bureau  library  and  of  recent  papers  bearing  on  meteorology,  a  con- 
densed climatological  summary,  and  climatological  tables  and  charts^  these 
numbers  contain  the  following  special  papers: 

No.  S. — Some  Effects  of  Air  Drainage  in  River  Valleys,  by  J.  B.  Weeks; 
The  Bremo  Bluff  Tornado  of  February  21,  1912,  by  J.  H.  Kimball;  The  Floods 
of  March,  1912,  in  the  South  Atlantic  and  East  Gulf  States,  by  O.  F.  von 
Herrmann;  Ice  Storm  in  Illinois,  by  C.  J.  Root;  Abnormal  Snowfall  at  Spring- 
fidd.  Mo.,  by  J.  S.  Hazen;  Temperatures  Injurious  to  Peaches,  Apples,  and 
Pears  in  Various  Stages  of  Development  (see  page  489) ;  Depth  of  Snow  in  the 
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Mountains  of  Utah  at  the  Close  of  March,  1912,  by  A.  H.  Thlessen;  Report 
of  Snow  Measurements  in  Maple  Creek  Watershed,  Utah  County,  Utah,  March 
4  to  March  14,  1012,  by  A.  H.  Thiessea ;  Notes  on  the  Rivers  of  the  Sacramento 
and  San  Joaquin  Watersheds  during  March,  1912,  by  N.  B.  Taylor;  Notes  on 
the  Streams  of  the  Upper  San  Joaquin  Watershed,  by  W.  E.  Bonnett;  Weather 
Conditions  at  Los  Angeles,  Cal.,  by  A.  B.  Wollaber;  and  The  Severe  Cold  of 
December  25-26,  1911,  in  the  Citrus  Districts  of  Southern  California,  and 
Methods  Adopted  for  Fruit  Protection,  by  A.  B.  Wollaber. 

No,  4.— Destructive  [Wind]  Storm  of  April  2,  1912;  The  Floods  of  April, 
1912,  in  the  Gulf  States;  Floods  in  Michigan,  Spring  of  1912,  by  C.  F.  Schn^der; 
Tomadic  Storms  in  Illinois,  by  C.  J.  Root ;  Tornado  at  Murphysboro  and  Bush, 
DL,  April  21,  1912,  by  F.  H.  Colyer;  Tornado  Near  Carbondale,  111.,  by  F.  H. 
Colyer ;  City  and  Suburban  Temperatures,  by  E.  D.  Coberly ;  Does  Frost  Fight- 
ing Pay  in  Utah?  by  J.  a  Alter;  Why  the  Snow  Slides  ftrom  the  Mountain 
Slopes,  by  J.  C.  Alter ;  Measurement  of  Snow  in  Big  Cottonwood  Canyon,  Utah 
(illus.),  by  S.  Q.  Cannon;  Notes  on  the  Rivers  of  the  Sacramento  and  San 
Joaquin  Valleys  for  April,  1912,  by  N.  R.  Taylor;  Notes  on  the  Streams  of 
the  Upper  San  Joaquin  Watershed,  by  W.  E.  Bonnett;  New  Heater  and  Vapor- 
izer for  Frost  Protection,  by  A.  O.  McAdie  (see  page  439)  ;  Lower  Powder  Valley 
Project,  Baker  County,  Or^.,  by  J.  H.  Lewis;  Reorganization  of  Govemm^it 
Meteorological  Work  in  Chile;  and  A  Peculiar  Stroke  of  Lightning  (iUus.),  by 
N.  N.  Mason. 

General  weather  review,  1910-11,  W.  M.  Estkn  and  C.  J.  Mason  (Connect- 
icut Starrs  8ta,  Rpt.  1910-11,  pp.  579-597,  flgs.  2).— A  record  Is  given  of  ob- 
servations on  temperature  and  precipitation  during  each  month  of  1910  and 
1911  at  Storrs,  the  rainfall  for  1910  and  1911,  the  monthly  mean  temperature 
and  monthly  precipitation  for  the  23  years,  1888  to  1910,  and  dates  of  the  last 
and  first  killing  frosts  for  the  24  years,  1888  to  1911.  The  mean  temperature  at 
Storrs  during  the  24  years  has  been  47.1''  F.,  the  highest  99°,  and  the  lowest 
—14"*.  The  mean  annual  rainfall  has  been  45.35  in.,  the  longest  growing  season 
184  days,  and  the  shortest  131,  the  average  date  of  the  last  killing  frost  in  the 
spring,  May  4,  and  of  the  first  killing  frost  in  the  autumn  October  8. 

Meteorological  observations  (Maine  Sta.  BuU  197,  pp,  S29S31). — Observa- 
tions at  Orono,  Me.,  on  temperature,  precipitation,  cloudiness,  and  wind  during 
1911  are  compared  with  the  means  of  similar  observations  for  43  years.  The 
mean  temperature  for  1911  was  43.62**  F.,  the  mean  for  43  years  42.39*" ;  the 
precipitation  for  1911  was  36.06  in.,  for  43  years  43.30  in.;  the  snowfall  for 
1911,  76.25  in.,  for  43  years  91.11  In. ;  the  nuxnber  of  dear  days  in  1911  was  113, 
cloudy  days  133;  total  movement  of  Wind  in  miles,  54,526.  A  table  is  also 
given  which  shows  the  m<mthly  and  annual  precipitation  during  1911  at  18 
different  places  in  Maine. 

Beport  of  the  meteorologist,  F.  Stookton  (Netc  Mexico  Sta.  Rpt,  1911,  pp 
5(^5). — Summaries  of  observations  at  the  station  from  1905  to  1911  on  tem- 
perature, precipitation,  and  dates  of  first  and  last  killing  frosts,  and  from  1906 
to  1911  on  storms  and  wind  movemaat  are  given. 

[Meteorology  of  Finland]  (Fennia;  BuL  8oc.  G^gr.  FkUande,  SO  (1911), 
pts,  1,  Cartes  16-19,  pp,  €2,  flffs,  S;  S,  Cartes  16-19), —The  meteorological  and 
climatological  conditions  of  Finland  are  shown  in  a  series  of  charts  which  are 
briefly  discussed.  A  bibliography  of  the  more  Important  literature  on  the  sub- 
ject is  givea. 

"Bed  rain"  dust,  T.  Steel  (Chem,  News,  105  (1912),  No,  2742,  p.  282)^— 
An  analysis  of  dust  which  fell  in  Sidney  October  11,  1909,  Is  reported,  indicat- 
ing the  material  to  be  mainly  sand  and  clay  with  0.22  per  cent  phosphoric  acid 
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and  0.17  per  cent  nitrogen.  Potash  was  not  determined.  Other  papers  on  the 
subject  are  reviewed. 

PredictinfiT  water  supply  for  the  farmer,  J.  O.  Alter  (Bci.  Amer.  8up.,  7S 
(1912),  No.  1904,  pp.  41s,  iH,  figs.  S). — ^A  bri^  account  is  given  of  a  snow 
survey  of  the  Maple  Greek  watershed  near  Springfield,  Utah,  by  the  Weather 
Bureau  of  this  Department 

"  The  actual  work  of  the  snow  survey  consisted  in  going  up  the  bottom  of 
each  gulch  or  canyon  and  back  and  forth  along  the  slopes,  measuring  the  snow 
depth  and  density  every  thousand  feet  or  so,  depending  upon  the  variability  of 
the  snow  deposit,  the  general  topography,  and  the  brush  or  forest  cover,  and 
mapping  the  snow  area  on  a  field  map.  .  .  . 

"  Stream  flow  measurements  at  a  weir,  located  some  distance  above  the  high- 
est farm  land,  have  been  made  daily  since  the  completion  of  the  survey,  and 
will  be  continued  throughout  this  year  (1012)  and  probably  indefinitely  in  the 
future.  Rain  and  snowfall  observations  have  also  been  made  from  a  precipita- 
tion gage  located  near  the  weir,  and  are  to  be  continued  indefinitely. 

"The  first  year's  records  of  run-off,  following  the  survey,  are  not  directly 
comparable  with  the  amount  of  water  in  the  form  of  snow,  shown  by  the  sur- 
vey, even  when  corrected  for  precipitation  gain,  and  evaporation  loss,  as  there 
is  a  seepage  loss  in  this  particular  canyon,  the  amount  of  which  can  not  be 
determined  from  one  year's  observations." 

sons— FEBTILIZEBS. 

Investigationfl  on  soils  from  crystalline  rocks  in  process  of  weathering,  K. 
BuscH  {Uwierauehungen  uher  Vertoitterungaboden  krisialUniacher  Geateine, 
Inaug.  Diss.,  Univ.  Halle,  1911,  pp.  67;  KUhn  Arch.,  1  (1911),  pt  2,  pp.  357^89, 
fig.  1;  ahs.  U  Zentbl.  Agr,  Chem.,  U  {1912),  No.  3,  pp.  ^-i5-/-#7).-- It  is  pointed 
out  that  previous  investigations  on  soil  particles,  such  as  those  by  Ramann, 
Keilhack,  Meyer,  Sachse,  Borzuchov^ki,  and  Puchner,  have  had  to  do  with  soil 
material  of  a  heterogoieous  character.  In  his  work,  therefore,  the  author  used 
soils  derived  from  known  sources,  that  is,  those  formed  in  place  from  diabase^ 
granite,  and  basalt  rocks.  With  them  he  studied  (1)  the  relation  between  the 
mechanical  composition  as  determined  by  Hllgard's  elutriator  method  and  the 
hygroscopicity  of  the  soil  by  the  Mitscherlich  method  (E.  S.  R.,  24,  p.  419),  and 
(2)  the  proportion  of  plant-food  constituents  contained  in  the  different  sized 
groups  of  soil  particlea  The  surface  soil  derived  from  the  diabase  rock  was 
a  porous,  fertile  loam  with  a  very  porous,  slightly  sandy  subsoil.  The  granite 
soil  was  a  shallow,  sandy  loam  with  a  rocky  subsoil,  and  the  basalt  soil  was  a 
deep,  heavy  loam. 

It  was  found  that  the  individual  soil  particles  of  the  different  groups  as 
separated  out  by  sedimentation  were  not  of  the  same  size.  This  the  author 
attributes  to  a  difference  in  the  surface  area'  of  the  particles  and  a  consequent 
variation  In  the  resistance  to  the  current  of  water.  The  variation  in  results  of 
repeated  mechanical  analyses  of  the  same  soil  is  attributed  to  errors  in  sam- 
pling. Contrary  to  the  conclusions  of  Mitscherlich,  the  hygroscopicity  of  these 
soils  was  not  found  to  be  proportional  to  the  outer  surface  area.  This  may 
be  explained  by  the  fact  that  the  larger  soil  particles  contained  hygroscopic 
water  in  the  weathered  cracks  and  crevices.  Soils  of  the  same  mechanical  com- 
position differed  in  their  hygroscopicity,  this  difference  being  determined  by  the 
mineral  composition  and  the  stage  of  weathering  of  the  soil. 

A  relation  between  the  size  of  the  soil  particles  and  the  plant-food  constitu- 
ents was  determined  only  for  the  iron  and  the  calcium  and  magnesium  car- 
bonatea    The  iron  was  associated  mostly  with  the  finest  particles.    The  dis- 
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tributlon  of  the  calcium  and  magnesium  carbonates  in  these  soils  was  similar 
to  that  in  soils  derived  from  marls,  that  is,  the  percentage  of  these  constituents 
was  higher  for  the  finer  particles  and  decreased  in  the  sand  components  of  the 
soil.  There  was  no  relation  between  the  total  lime,  magnesia,  phosphoric  acid, 
potash,  and  nitrogen  contents  and  the  size  of  the  soil  particles.  The  amount 
of  these  constituents  in  the  Individual  groups  of  soil  particles  was  found  to  be 
dependent  entirely  upon  the  mineral  composition  of  the  soil  particles  which  go 
to  make  up  the  Individual  groups. 

It  was  also  found  that  the  solubility  of  phosphoric  add,  calcium,  and  mag- 
nesium of  the  diabase  subsoil  in  hydrochloric  acid  was  greater  than  that  of 
the  surface  soil.  This  was  thought  to  be  due  to  the  more  advanced  weathering 
of  the  subsoil. 

Gray  sand  and  hardpan  (Ortstein),  Wilhelm  Gbat  zu  Lehiinoen  {AhhandL 
Naturhist.  Qesell.  Numherg,  19  {1911),  No.  1,  pp.  V+45,  ftg.  1;  ahs.  in  JntemaL 
Mitt  Bodenk.,  1  il91t).  No.  6,  pp.  SSh  585).— This  r^wrt  contains  a  review  of 
the  literature  and  an  account  of  the  author's  own  contributions  to  the  subject. 
I(  is  shown  that  hardness  of  hardpan  Is  not  dependent  upon  the  iron  compounds 
It  contains  but  seems  to  be  closely  related  to  the  moisture  content  of  the  soil. 
The  aeration  of  the  soil  also  seems  to  prevoit  the  extreme  hardening  of  the 
hardpan  formation. 

It  is  held  that  no  one  theory  regarding  the  formation  of  hardpan  has  gen- 
eral application  since  the  conditions  of  formation  vary  with  the  locality,  espe- 
cially with  the  Isinds  of  vegetation  and  climatic  i:x)nditions.  Ortstein  is  rich  in 
alumina  and  phosphoric  acid  and  poor  in  lime,  magnesia,  and  potash.  Diluvial 
gray  sand  is,  as  a  rule,  poor  in  plant-food  constituents.  It  may,  however,  be 
more  fertile  when  the  soil  is  formed  in  place.  As  a  rule,  the  absorptive  capacity 
of  gray  sand  is  low.  Ortstein  is  not  associated  with  any  definite  formation,  al- 
though it  generally  occurs  in  fertile,  loose  sands  and  also  on  granites  and 
buntersandstein.  It  is  seldom  formed  in  lime  and  gneiss  soils.  The  age  of 
ortstein  has  been  determined  in  one  case  to  be  over  2,000  years. 

Begrardincr  brown  soils,  K.  D.  Glinka  {PochvoviddCtnie  (P^doloffie),  IS 
{1911).  No.  i,  pp.  17-48;  abs.  in  Internal.  Mitt.  Bodenk.,  1  {1912),  No.  6,  pp. 
678^80). — ^The  author  reports  a  study  of  typical  formations  of  the  so^^alled 
brown  soils  of  central  Europe  as  compared  with  similar  formations  (podzol 
soils)  in  Russia.  It  is  stated  that  these  brown  soils  are  in  a  less  advanced  state 
of  '' podzollzation "  (chemical  leaching  processes  under  the  infinence  of  the 
solvent  action  of  humus  acids)  than  those  of  Russia,  which  are  not  of  a  typical 
brown  type. 

A  geological  sketch  showing  the  distribution  of  the  brown  soils  in  Europe  and 
in  Asia  is  included. 

tJnproductive  black  soils,  S.  D.  Conner  and  J.  B.  Abbott  {Indiana  8ia.  BUL 
157,  pp.  2S5-26J^,  figs.  5). — ^It  is  stated  that  Indiana  contains,  principally  in  the 
northwestern  counties,  several  hundred  thousand  acres  of  black  or  peat  soils 
which  are  more  or  less  unproductive  but  capable  of  being  made  fertile  and 
productive  by  drainage  and  fertilization.  Ck>operative  experiments  were,  there- 
fore, undertakCTi  on  this  soil  in  different  counties  to  test  the  value  of  various 
fertilizer  materials  and  mixtures  for  its  improvement  Chemical  analyses  of 
samples  of  the  soil  are  also  reported. 

The  results  showed  that  these  soils  were  more  often  deficient  In  potash  than 
in  any  other  element  and  that  applications  of  potash  gave  decided  profit. 
''  Some  black  soils  of  Indiana  are  more  or  less  acid.  Where  there  is  strong 
acidity  some  form  of  basic  lime,  such  as  pulverized  limestone,  should  be  applied. 
On  acid  soils  phosphoric  acid  is  almost  always  needed  in  addition  to  limestone. 
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Potash  Is  usually  a  secondary  need  on  such  soils."  All  the  soils  were  well 
supplied  with  organic  matter  and  only  in  a  few  cases  was  nitrogen  necessary. 

The  soils  of  Alabama  and  their  adaptations  to  crops,  J.  F.  Duogab  (In 
Alabama's  New  Era.  Montgomery:  State  ImnUgr,  Dept.  [1911],  pp.  39-47,  pL 
1), — ^This  is  a  general  description  of  the  physiographic  divisions  of  Alabama 
and  their  characterlbtic  soils  and  crop  adaptations. 

"Taking  the  State  of  Alabama  as  a  whole,  it  may  be  said  that  sandy  soils 
cover  a  larger  area  than  do  either  clay  loams  or  clays  and  that  the  largest  areas 
of  clay  soils  are  in  the  central  prairie  regions  and  in  the  Appalachian  Valley  and 
Piedmont  Region,  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  State.  The  greater  part  of  the 
surface  of  Alabama  is  slightly  rolling,  but  there  are  broken  or  mountainous 
areas  as  well  as  comparatively  level  land.  The  largest  areas  of  nearly  level  land 
are  (1)  in  the  southern  edge  of  the  Goastal  Plain,  that  is,  in  the  quarter  of  the 
State  nearest  to  the  Gulf;  (2)  in  the  Central  Prairie  Region  and  adjacent 
narrow  regions  on  each  side  of  it;  and  (8)  in  the  Tennessee  Valley.  By  far  the 
greater  proportion  of  the  cultivated  land  of  Alabama  is  free  from  stones,  but 
the  presence  of  stones,  especially  in  the  Piedmont  Region,  in  the  region  of 
gravelly  hills,  and  elsewhere,  does  not  decrease  productiveness^  though  the 
stones  Interfere  with  the  convenience  of  cultivation." 

[Analyses  of  soils  of  the  Burirhat  Station  Varm]  (Antiw  Bpt  Agr,  Bia%, 
East  Bengal  and  Assam,  1911,  pp.  25-28,  pi.  1). — Chemical  analyses  of  tsamples 
of  soil  from  fertile  and  from  barren  areas  on  this  farm  showed  very  little  dif- 
ference in  composition  except  that  the  calcium  carbonate  content  in  the  samples 
of  fertile  soil  was  about  twice  that  in  the  samples  of  barren  soil.  The  ratio  of 
magnesia  to  lime  was  high  in  both  cases,  being  generally  in  the  proportion  of 
3  or  4  to  1.  Experiments  to  determine  the  effect  of  liming  the  soil  for  its 
improvement  are  now  in  progress 

Weeds  In  relation  to  soils,  Winifred  E.  Bbenohley  (Jour,  Ed.  Agr.  [Lon- 
don], 19  (1912),  No.  1,  pp.  20-26). — ^These  studies  have  been  previously  noted 
(B.  S.  R.,  27,  p.  29). 

The  chemical  characterization  of  soils,  E.  J.  Russell  (Chem.  World,  1 
(1912),  No.  1,  pp.  5-8,  figs.  S). — From  a  consideration  of  factors  which  influence 
the  availability  of  plant-food  constituents  of  the  soil  the  author  concludes  "  that 
for  a  complete  account  of  the  fertility  relationships  of  soils  a  chemical  exami- 
nation alone  is  not  likely  to  lead  to  any  useful  result"  It  is  shown  that  soils 
of  identical  composition  as  determined  by  ordinary  methods  of  soil  analysis 
vary  widely  in  productiveness  as  a  result  of  difl^erence  in  water  conditions, 
suitability  of  the  organc  matter  to  support  active  bacterial  life,  and  various 
other  fkctora  Ordinary  analysis  must  therefore  be  supplemented  by  various 
other  inquiries  before  advice  regarding  improvement  of  a  soil  can  safely  be 
given. 

More  recent  Investigations  In  soil  science,  Albebt  (Ztschr.  Forst.  u.  JagdiO., 
44  (1912),  No.  4,  pp.  240--249).'-Tlie  author  reviews  the  development  of  studies 
in  colloid  chemistry,  pointing  out  particularly  the  application  of  this  subject 
to  the  study  of  the  soil.  He  is  of  the  opinion  that  the  colloid  theory  is  often 
used  to  explain  hitherto  unsolved  problems  of  physics  and  chemistry  without 
exact  knowledge  of  the  scientific  basis  upon  which  it  re8t&  There  is  need  of 
a  more  careful  and  extended  study  of  the  subject 

A  short  bibliography  is  added. 

Colloid  chemistry  studies  on  humus  in  limed  and  unlimed  soils,  W.  Thaeb 
(Jour.  Landw.,  60  (1912),  No.  1,  pp.  1-18;  ahs.  in  Chem.  Ahs.,  6  (1912),  No.  IS, 
p.  1797). — ^Thls  is  an  extract  from  a  dissertation  which  has  already  been  noted 
(E.  S.  R.,  25,  p.  823).    Preliminary  studies  of  the  chemical  composition  and 
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Other  propertlee  of  prodncts  obtained  by  extracting  limed  and  unlimed  compost 
with  water,  precipitating  with  alcohol,  and  dialyzing  the  products  are  rei)orted. 

The  concentration  of  phosphoric  acid  in  the  soil  in  the  neighborhood  of 
old  centers  of  population,  F.  HtreHES  and  A.  Alabjem  (A^r.  Jour,  Egypt ^  1 
{1912),  No.  B,  pp.  ^1-85).— Analyses  of  soil  samples  from  the  "Kom"  of 
Sakha  showed  a  much  higher  phosphoric  add  contoit  than  the  soils  of  the 
Delta  of  Egypt  as  a  whole.  It  is  stated  that  this  "  Kom  '*  marks  the  site  of  one 
of  the  oldest  cities  of  the  Delta,  and  that  the  accumulation  of  phosphoric  acid  is  a 
**  clear  case  of  yaluable  plant  food  being  drawn  from  a  large  area  and  becoming 
concentrated  in  the  course  of  time  over  an  area  much  smaller  and  more  circum- 
scribed.'* 

The  quantities  of  radium  and  thorium  emanations  contained  in  the  air 
of  certain  soils,  J.  Satteblt  {Proc.  Camhridge  PhU,  Soc,  16  {1912),  No.  fi, 
pp.  514-53S,  figs.  5). — Measurements  of  radium  and  thorium  emanations  in  the 
air  of  different  soils  to  depths  of  106  and  152  cm.  showed  at  depths  of  from 
100  to  150  cm.  in  gravelly  soil  about  2,000  times  as  much  as  th^re  is  usually  in 
the  atmospheric  air. 

The  production  and  movement  of  nitric  nitrogen  in  soils,  B.  Stewart  and. 
J.  R  Gbeaves  (Cewthl.  Baku  [e^a],  %.  Abt,  S4  (1912),  No.  Jhfy  PP^  115^147, 
fig.  i). — ^This  article  embodies  the  results  of  investigations  previously  reported 
in  Bulletins  106  and  114  of  the  Utah  Station  (E.  S.  B.,  22,  p.  617;  26,  p.  616), 
as  well  as  of  later  investigations  by  improved  methods  on  a  new  series  of  plats 
on  the  same  soil  These  investigations  dealt  with  the  amount  and  distribution 
of  nitric  nitrog^i  in  the  soil  to  a  depth  of  10  ft.  as  affected  more  particularly 
by  water  conditions  and  crop. 

The  results  obtained  indicated  a  pronounced  variation  in  nitric  nitrogen  con- 
tent of  the  soil  from  foot  to  foot  during  the  season  due  to  movement  by  water, 
variation  in  nitrification,  feeding  of  the  plant,  and  fixation  of  nitric  nitrogen 
in  the  form  of  insoluble  proton  by  micro-organisma  The  application  of  irriga- 
tion water  had  a  distinct  beneficial  effect  upon  the  formation  of  nitric  nitrogen, 
being  greatest  where  15  in.  of  water  was  applied. 

In  cropped  land  there  was  always  less  nitrogen  in  the  soil  during  the  fall 
than  in  the  spring.  In  fallow  soil,  on  the  other  hand,  more  nitrog^i  was  found 
in  the  fall  than  in  the  spring  but  this  surplus  largely  disappeared  during  the 
winter  month& 

The  amount  of  nitric  nitrogen  in  alfalfa  and  oat  soils  was  low.  In  com  and 
potato  soils  it  was  high.  Alfalfa  was  found  to  be  a  heavier  feeder  on  soil 
nitrogen  than  potatoes  notvritlistandlng  the  fact  that  the  alfalfa  was  abun- 
dantly supplied  with  root  tubercles.  The  concentration  of  the  soil  solution 
was  very  low  In  alfalfii  and  oat  so^ls  and  high  in  fallow,  potato,  and  com 
sella  The  concentration  of  the  solution  was  always  higher  in  fallow  soil  than 
in  alfalfii,  oat,  and  com  soil,  and  nearly  always  greater  in  unirrlgated  than  in 
irrigated  soil.  It  varied,  however,  quite  widely  not  only  with  the  crop  grown 
and  the  amount  of  water  applied  but  also  at  different  depths  in  the  soil.  There 
was  always  a  larger  amount  of  nitric  nitrogen  in  the  fallow  plats  than  in  the 
cropped  i^ts,  but  when  the  amount  of  nltrog^i  removed  in  the  crop  was  taken 
into  account  it  was  found  that  more  nitric  nitrogen  had  always  been  formed 
In  the  cropped  soil.  The  amount  of  nitric  nitrogen  was  found  to  be  more  con- 
stant In  the  uncropped  plats  than  in  the  cropped  plata  The  proportion  of  nitric 
nitrogen  was  found  to  be  comparatively  constant  in  the  lower  foot  sections  of 
the  soil  irrespective  of  the  amount  of  water  applied,  up  to  26  In.,  indicating 
that  there  was  little  leaching  of  the  nitric  nitrogen  beyond  the  lower  depths  of 
sampling. 
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Nitrates  In  soils,  F.  L.  Stw^ens  (Science,  n,  ser,,  $5  {1912),  No,  9 IS,  pp.  99^ 
1000). — ^An  abstract  of  this  paper  has  already  been  noted  (B.  S.  R.,  26,  p.  723). 

The  influence  of  molasses  on  nitrification  in  cane  soils,  S.  S.  Peck 
(Hawaiian  Sugar  Planters'  Sta,,  Agr,  anA  Chem.  Bui,  S9,  pp.  5-4B5,  charts  8). — 
In  continuation  of  previous  experiments  on  this  subject  with  solutions  and 
small  quantities  of  soil  (E.  S.  B.,  24,  p.  224),  observations  were  made  on  24 
lysimeters,  previously  described  (E.  S.  R.,  25,  p.  824),  filled  with  surface  soil 
from  the  station  field. 

Four  lysimeters  received  no  nitrogen  and  4  each  received  sodium  nitrate, 
ammonium  sulphate,  and  high-grade  tankage  in  amounts  furnishing  100  lbs.  of 
nitrogen  per  acre.  Eight  received  the  same  amount  of  nitrogen  in  form  of  a 
mixture  of  equal  parts  of  the  3  fertilizing  materials  named.  One  series  of 
lysimeters  was  irrigated  with  water  alone,  one  with  water  containing  the 
equivalent  of  the  ash  content  of  40  gal.  of  molasses  per  acre-foot  of  3,000,000 
lb& ;  one  series  received  molasses  at  the  rate  of  40  gal.  per  acre-foot  before  each 
irrigation ;  and  one  series  received  molasses  at  the  rate  of  400  gal.  per  acre-foot 
1  week  before  the  first  irrigation.  The  molasses  used  contained  filtrogen  0.27 
per  cent,  lime  0.84,  magnesia  0.90,  potash  5.68,  phosphoric  acid  0.18,  sulphuric 
acid  1.58,  and  chlorin  3.66  per  cent  For  the  purpose  of  these  experiments  the 
ash  was  assumed  to  be  composed  of  potasi^um  chlorid  7.60,  potassium  sulphate 
1.53,  magnesium  sulphate  1.32,  and  calcium  phosphate  0.40  per  cent 

A  study  of  the  drainage  water  from  the  lysimeters  gave  results  confirming  the 
conclusions  from  the  previous  experiments,  indicating  that  "molasses  applied 
to  land  which  is  receiving  the  usual  fertilizer  applications  as  practiced  in 
[Hawaii]  will  work  harm  by  causing  a  part  of  the  nitrogen  applied  as  nitrate 
to  revert  back  to  less  available  or  unavailable  forms  of  nitrogen;  by  checking 
the  nitrification  of  sulphate  of  ammonia  dressings,  and  by  retarding  the  am- 
monlfication  and  nitrification  of  the  nltrog^i  of  organic  fertilizers.  The  harmful 
effect  of  molasses  dressings  is  due  entirely  to  the  organic  constituents  of  the 
molasses,  the  mineral  matters  having  no  Influence.  Dressing  with  carbonate 
of  calcium  does  not  correct  such  adverse  action  of  molassea" 

Bacteriological*  studies  of  the  fixation  of  nitrogen  in  certain  Coloritdo  soils, 
W.  G.  Sackett  (CenthL  Bakt,  [etc.],  2.  Abt.,  S4  (1912),  Vo,  -J-7,  pp.  Sl-llS, 
figs.  5). — This  is  substantially  a  reprint  in  the  German  language  of  Bulletin  179 
of  the  Ck>]orado  Experiment  Station  (E.  S.  R.,  25,  p.  815). 

Begarding  legume  cultivation  and  inoculation  experiments,  A.  Eiohiroeb 
(Pflanzer,  8  (1912),  No,  4,  pp.  190-219). — ^Experiments  were  made  to  determine 
the  value  under  Amanl  (German  East  Africa)  conditions  of  inoculating  soils 
(with  nitrobacterlne)  with  and  without  fertilizers  for  the  growth  of  Desmodium 
tortuosum,  Canavalia  ensifornUs,  soy  beans,  and  cowpeas,  and  the  value  of 
these  crops  for  green  manuring  purposes. 

The  best  results  were  obtained  by  soaking  the  seeds  before  inoculating.  The 
heavier  classes  of  soil  were  not  benefited  by  inoculation.  Applications  of  super- 
phosphate increased  the  number  of  nodules  formed,  whereas  with  sodium  nitrate 
no  nodules  were  formed. 

The  tests  with  different  crops  were  for  the  most  part  inconclusive,  and  are 
being  continued.  The  work  with  the  soy  bean,  however,  seemed  to  Indicate 
that  the  production  of  this  crop  is  not  profitable  for  this  region. 

Begarding  a  new  method  of  soil  aeration  in  its  sdentiflc  and  practical 
aspects  (Deut.  Landto,  Presse,  39  (1912),  Nos,  41,  pp.  48S-485;  42,  pp.  49S' 
fOS). — ^This  article  is  divided  into  three  parts,  as  follows :  (1)  A  description  of 
the  method  and  its  development,  by  M.  Friedersdorff ;  (2)  observations  on  the 
effect  on  the  soil  of  the  above  method  of  aeration,  by  P.  Holdefleiss;  and  (8)  a 
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theoretical  discussion  of  tiie  importance  of  soil  aeration  for  bacteria  and  plant 
culture,  by  B.  Heinze. 

It  is  stated  that,  after  several  years'  observations,  the  conclusion  was  reached 
that  the  most  important  factor  concerned  in  the  increased  productivity  of 
a  soil  from  tile  draining  is  the  improvement  in  aeration.  In  order,  there- 
fore, to  bring  about  more  perfect  aeration  he  conceived  the  idea  of  connect- 
ing the  tiles  with  the  atmosphere  by  means  of  flues  or  pipes,  which  consti- 
tutes the  method  here  described.  It  is  maintained  that  such  a  system,  which 
entails  very  little  additional  expense  beyond  that  of  the  original  cost  of  tiling, 
brings  about  a  complete  circulation  of  the  air  not  only  in  the  tiles  but  also  in 
the  soil  and,  furthermore,  that  the  temperature  and  humidity  of  the  soil  and 
of  the  atmosphere  tend  to  equalize  as  a  result,  thus  having  a  most  important 
bearing  on  the  productivity  of  the  soil. 

Determinations  were  made  from  time  to  time  of  the  organic  matter  content 
and  oxidizing  power  of  soils  aerated  in  this  manner  ns  compared  with  soils 
not  aerated.  The  results,  although  indicating  greater  bacterial  activity  in  the 
aerated  soil;  are  as  yet  inconclusive.    The  experiments  are  being  continued. 

On  the  penetration  of  soluble  fertilizera  into  the  soil,  A.  Demolon  and  Q. 
Bbottet  {Ann,  fifci.  Agrotk,  S,  «er.,  6  (1911),  JI,  No.  6,  pp.  401-418,  figs.  2;  ab8. 
in  Iniemat.  Insi.  Agr.  [Rome],  But.  Bur,  Agr.  Intel,  and  Plant  Diseases,  S 
(1912),  No.  4,  pp.  897-S99).—The  investigations  reported  in  this  article  have 
already  been  noted  from  a  briefer  report  (B.  S.  R.,  25,  p.  120). 

The  chemical  composition  of  farmyard  manure  as  a  measure  of  its  valuer 
O.  Gbowtheb  and  A.  G.  Huston  ( Trans.  Highland  and  Agr.  8oc.  Bcotland,  5.  ser.^ 
24  (1912),  pp.  219-2S6),— This  article  is  based  upon  a  study  of  the  manure 
obtained  in  2  steer  feeding  experiments,  the  object  of  which  was  "  to  compare 
a  ration  including  a  heavy  allowance  of  roots  and  a  moderate  allowance  of  con- 
centrated foods  with  another  ration  including  a  moderate  allowance  of  roots 
and  a  high  allowance  of  concentrated  foods.  The  foods  used  were  precisely  the 
same  in  each  ration,  the  difference  simply  being  in  the  relative  proportions  of 
roots  and  concentrated  foods." 

The  composition  of  the  different  lots  of  manure  produced  and  their  effects 
upon  crops  as  tested  in  field  trials  are  reported.  It  wns  found  that  "  the  differ- 
ence in  composition  between  the  manures  produced  by  animals  fed  under  the 
same  conditions  but  on  different  rations  may  differ  widely  from  that  which  the 
composition  of  the  foods  consumed  would  lead  one  to  expect.  This  is  especially 
the  case  where  the  amounts  of  '  roots  *  included  in  the  rations  differ  greatly. 
The  chemical  composition  of  the  manures  by  itself  is  not  a  reliable  measure  of 
their  relative  values.  .  .  .  The  richer*  manure  in  each  case  apparently  [gave]  the 
better  crop,  but  the  differences  in  value  thus  far  realized  [were]  well  below 
those  calculated  from  the  chemical  composition  by  the  ordinary  method  of 
computation." 

The  effect  of  watery  foods  (roots)  in  increasing  the  bulk  and  reducing  the 
fertilizing  value  of  the  manure  was  marked. 

The  manufacture  of  nitrates  from  the  atmosphere,  E.  K.  Scott  (Jour.  Roy. 
Boo.  Arts,  60  (1912),  No.  9104,  pp.  645--667,  figs.  12;  Nature  [London],  89 
(1912),  Nos.  2227,  pp.  463-465,  figs.  3;  2228,  pp.  490-492,  figs.  ^).— -This  is  a  very 
complete  account  of  the  present  status  and  outlook  of  this  industry,  describing 
the  various  processes  in  use,  the  capacity  of  the  works,  the  cost  of  power,  and 
the  possible  extension  of  the  industry. 

The  manufacture  of  nitrates  from  the  atmosphere,  H.  E.  P.  Gottbell  (Jour. 
Roy.  800.  Arts,  60  (1912),  No.  3108,  pp.  756,  757).— This  article  contains  sta- 
tistics on  the  world's  production  and  consumption  of  ammonium  sulphate  and 
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the  consumption  of  sodium  nitrate,  1006  to  1911,  inclusive,  supplementing  data 
given  in  the  article  by  E.  K.  Scott  noted  above. 

Potash  salts  a  protection  against  frost,  Maas  {Illus.  Landw.  Ztg,,  S2  (1912), 
No.  6,  pp.  S9,  40,  figs,  4)- — Marked  effects  in  preventing  frost  injury  to  rye  and 
potatoes  by  liberal  applications  of  potash  salts  are  reported. 

Potash  salts  a  protection  against  frost,  W.  Goltb  (Hlus.  Landw.  Ztg,,  S2 
UB12),  No.  10,  p.  77;  abs.  in  Intemat.  Inst.  Agr.  [Rome]y  Bui.  Bur.  Agr.  Intel, 
and  Plant  Diseases,  3  (1912),  No.  4,  pp.  902,  905).— Liberal  applications  of  pot- 
ash salts  apparently  prevented  frost  injury  to  rye  by  increasing  the  conc^itra- 
tion  of  the  soil  water  and  thus  preventing  the  freezing  of  the  soil  and  by  with- 
drawing a  certain  amount  of  water  from  the  tissues  of  the  plants. 

Pertilizer  experiments  with  ground  phonolite,  W.  Thaeb  (Jour.  Landw.,  60 
{1912),  No.  1,  pp.  19^0). — Comparative  tests  of  40  per  cent  potash  salt  and 
phonolite  on  beans  and  potatoes  showed  neither  appreciable  direct  action  nor 
after  effect  of  the  potash  in  the  phonolite. 

Besults  of  investigations  of  the  potash  deposits  of  Upper  Alsace,  B. 
F5B8TEB  (Mitt.  Geol.  Landesanst.  Elsass-Lothr.,  7  {1911),  No.  4,  pp.  S49-524, 
pis.  7;  abs.  in  Kali,  6  {1912),  No.  4,  PP-  77-«/;  Intemat.  Inst.  Agr.  [Bome^, 
Bui.  Bur,  Agr.  Intel,  and  Plant  Diseases,  S  {1912),  No.  4,  pp.  901,  902).— The 
character  of  these  deposits  as  determined  by  numerous  deep  borings  is  described. 
It  is  estimated  that  they  are  capable  of  yielding  1,472,058,000  metric  tons  of  22 
per  cent  potash  salts. 

The  composition  of  the  Pacific  kelps,  J.  W.  Tubbentine  {Jour.  Indus,  and 
Engin.  Chem.,  4  {1912),  No.  6,  pp.  4S1-4S5). — In  analyses  of  81  samples  of  oven- 
dried  seaweeeds  from  the  Pacific  coast  the  potash  (KaO)  varied  from  0.37  per 
cent  (equal  to  KCl  0.69  per  cent)  in  the  stipe  of  Pterygophora  calif omica,  to 
29.0  per  cent  (equal  to  47.5  per  cent  KCl)  in  bulbs  of  Pelagophycus  porra. 

''When  the  average  potassium  chlorid  content  of  the  29  samples  of  the 
northern  kelps  (from  Puget  Sound)  is  compared  with  that  of  the  27  samples  of 
the  southern  (from  the  region  of  San  Diego),  the  respective  values  being  21.3 
per  cent  and  23.4  per  cent,  it  «px)ears  that  the  content  of  the  southern  plants 
exceeds  that  of  the  northern."  However,  choosing  the  4  varieties  in  the 
northern  collection  which  occur  in  the  greatest  quantities  (the  geuuses 
Kereocystis,  Macrocystis,  Postelsia,  and  Egregia — ^9  specimens),  the  average 
KCl  content  is  25.7  per  cent,  and  the  2  geuuses  of  the  north  considered  as  a 
commercial  source  of  potash,  Nereocystis  and  Macrocystis,  show  an  average 
content  for  6  specimens  of  29.4  per  cent.  The  average  content  of  the  2  speci- 
m^is  of  Macrocystis  from  Puget  Sound  is  26.5  per  cent ;  that  of  the  22  specimens 
from  the  south  is  21.6  per  cent 

"The  average  iodin  content  of  the  90  specimens  from  Puget  Sound  is  0.155 
per  cent  and  of  the  4  main  varieties  (10  specimens)  is  0.14  per  cent.  The 
average  of  6  specimens  of  the  2  giant  kelps,  the  Nereocystis  and  the  Macro- 
cystis, is  0.16  per  cent.  The  average  percentage  content  of  the  southern  kelps 
is  0.29,  a  value  nearly  twice  that  from  the  northern  kelps." 

Of  the  3  giant  kelps  Nereocystis  contained  on  the  average  82.6  per  cent 
KCl,  0.14  per  cent  iodin;  Macrocystis  22.2  per  cent  KCl,  0.27  per  cent  iodin; 
and  Pelagophycus  31.3  per  cent  KCJl,  0.36  per  cent  iodin. 

In  addition  to  the  variations  In  composition  between  the  varieties  of  kelps 
there  was  a  marked  variation  between  members  of  the  same  genus  from  different 
localities  and  from  the  same  locality.  There  is  also  a  variation  strikingly 
shown  in  the  case  of  Pelagophycus  between  the  different  parts  of  a  single  plant. 
These  differences  have  been  pointed  out  by  Balch. 
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From  analysis  of  a  limited  number  of  kelps  It  was  found  that  phosphoric  acid 
varied  from  0.51  per  cent  in  Pelagophycus  porra  to  1.84  per  cent  in  Maoracystis 
pyrifera,  and  sulphur  from  1.08  in  Nereocystis  leutkeana  to  3.45  in  M,  pyrifcra. 

SignifLcance  of  the  word  kainit,  A.  ZAJtAoteiA  {Jow.  Ayr,  Prat,,  n.  9er.^  tS 
{1912),  No.  18,  pp.  556,  557).— It  Is  stated  that  the  natural  salt  found  in  the 
Stassfurt  deposits  to  which  the  name  kainit  was  originally  given  has,  accord- 
ing to  Precht,  the  formula :  MgOlj.  KtS04.  MgSO«.  6EUO.  The  theoretical  com- 
position of  kainit  is  KCL  MgSOi.  SHsQ,  according  to  Van't  Hoff,  who  showed 
that  Precht  was  at  fault  in  maintaining  that  the  potassium  was  present  as 
sulphata  In  fact,  in  all  of  the  natural  potash  salts  of  the  German  mines  of 
most  commercial  importance  the  potassium  Is  present  as  chlorid.  The  term 
kainit  is  used  at  the  mines  to  designate  all  products  containing  from  12.4  to 
16  per  cent  of  potash  soluble  in  water,  and  less  than  6  per  cent  of  magnesium 
chlorid  soluble  In  alcohoL  The  kainit  group  is  therefore  usually  a  mixture  of 
various  salts  in  which,  however,  the  potassium  is  always  combined  with  chlorin. 
Slalts  containing  over  6  per  cent  of  magnesium  chlorid  soluble  in  alcohol  are 
classed  as  camallite. 

Discovery  of  chalk  and  phosphatic  sands  in  the  Department  of  the  Yonne, 
France,  G.  Nbqre  (Compt.  Rend.  Acad.  8ci,  [Paris],  154  (1912),  No.  20,  pp. 
1S14-1S16). — ^The  geological  diaracter  and  estimated  extent  of  deposits  in  the 
vicinity  of  Sens  are  briefly  discussed. 

Report  on  departmental  experiments  with  ground  limestone,  H.  J.  Coi> 
BOUBN  {Agr.  Gaz.  Tasmania,  20  (1912),  No.  S,  pp.  9Jh^7,  figs.  2). — ^The  bene- 
ficial effect  of  groimd  limestone  on  mustard  and  rape  in  experimoits  here 
reported  is  ascribed  to  its  favorable  action  on  nitrification. 

Some  bacteriological  effects  of  liming,  P.  E.  Bbown  (Centhl.  Baki.  {etc.},  2. 
Aht.,  34  (1912),  No.  4-7,  pp.  148-172;  abs.  I»  Jovr.  Chem.  Soc.  [London],  102 
(1912),  No.  597,  II,  p.  tf7(?).— This  is  substantially  a  reprint  of  matter  contained 
in  Iowa  Station  Research  Bulletin  2  (E.  S.  R.,  23,  p.  428). 

Experiments  on  the  action  of  sulphur  as  a  fertilizer  in  1911,  Bebnhabd 
{Deui.  Landw.  Presse,  $9  (1912),  No.  23,  p.  275). — Experiments  are  reported 
which  showed  marked  benefit  from  applications  of  sulphur  (44  lbs.  per  plat  of 
600  sq.  yds.)  on  hoed  crops,  especially  potatoes  and  mangolds. 

The  fertilizing  action  of  sulphur,  L.  Degruixt  {Prog.  Agr.  et  Vit.  {Ed.  VEst- 
Centre),  33  {1912),  No.  11,  pp.  321-^4). — ^This  is  mainly  a  review  of  investiga- 
tions by  Boullanger  (E.  S.  R.,  27,  p.  27)  and  Demolon  (E.  S.  R.,  26,  p.  819), 
with  reference  also  to  the  suggestion  of  Gastine  that  the  fertilizing  effect  of 
carbon  bisulphid  is  due  in  part  at  least  to  the  sulphur  left  in  the  soil  in  a  fine 
state  of  division. 

Sulphur  as  a  fertilizer  {Abs.  in  Iniemat.  Inst.  Agr,  [Rome],  Bui.  Bur.  Agr. 
Intel,  and  Plant  Diseases,  3  (1912),  No.  5,  pp.  1109-1111).— Thin  is  a  review  of 
investigations  by  Boullanger,  Demolon,  Bemhard,  and  DegruUy,  referred  to 
above. 

Sand  and  ashes  from  Vesuvius,  E.  CAsoKiA^(Afm.  R.  Scuola  Sup.  Agr.  Portici, 
2.  ser.,  9  {1910),  Art.  6,  pp.  26). — ^Analyses  of  H  large  number  of  samples  show 
generally  a  rather  high  percentage  of  potash  (about  7  per  cent  in  some  cases) 
and  about  0.75  per  cent  of  phosphoric  acid. 

Artificial  manures  in  Hungary,  de  Mikl68  de  MiklosvAr  {Intemat.  Inst. 
Agr.  [Rome],  Bui.  Bur.  Agr.  Intel,  and  Plant  Diseases,  3  {1912),  No.  4,  pp.  899, 
900). — It  is  stated  that  the  use  of  fertilizers  Is  increasing  each  year  with  the 
growing  improvement  in  agriculture.  The  conditions  under  which  the  National 
Hungarian  Agricultural  Association  will  give  prizes  for  the  best  articles  on  the 
importance  of  the  use  of  superphosphates  in  Hungary  are  stated. 
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The  consumption  of  chemical  and  mineral  fertilizers  in  Spain,  T.  Galleoo 
(Mem.  Dir,  Oen.  Agr.,  Minos  y  Monies  [Spaing,  1912,  pp.  S61-S65,  ph  1;  al>8.  in 
Intemat,  Inst  Agr,  [Rome],  BuL  Bur.  Agr.  Intel,  and  Plant  Diseases,  S  (1912)\ 
No.  5,  pp.  lllSj  1114)' — Statistics  collected  by  the  ministry  of  agriculture  show  a 
marked  increase  In  the  use  of  fertilizers  due  to  an  energetic  propaganda,  low 
prices,  improved  laws  relating  to  inspection  and  purchase,  and  formation  of 
purchasing  associations.  It  is  estimated  that  the  total  consumption  in  Spain 
in  1911  was  S81,320  metric  tons,  of  which  82,580  tons  was  consumed  in  Valencia 
alone.    A  large  proportion  of  the  fertilizers  is  now  imported. 

Inspection  and  analyses  of  commercial  fertilizers  in  Mississippi,  1911—12, 
W.  F.  Hand  et  al.  (Mississippi  8ta.  Giro.  54,  pp.  31). — ^This  circular  contains 
the  analyses  and  valuations  of  88  samples  of  fertilizer  drawn  by  regular  in- 
spectors and  also  guaranties  for  all  brands  registered  to  date. 

Analyses  of  fertilizers,  spring  season,  1912,  B.  W.  Kilgobe  et  al.  (Bui. 
N.  C.  D€(pt.  Agr.,  3S  (1912),  No.  4,  pp.  95).— This  bulletin  contains  analyses  of 
fertilizers  collected  by  the  fertilizer  Inspectors  of  the  state  department  of 
agriculture  during  the  spring  of  1912,  as  well  as  a  list  of  brands  of  fertilizers 
registered  for  sale  during  the  season  1911-12. 

The  Inspection  of  cotton-seed  meal,  season  1911-12,  W.  F.  Hand  kt  al. 
(Mississippi  8ta.  Bui,  156,  pp.  9-39). — ^This  bulletin  contains  tables  of  analyses 
of  samples  of  cotton-seed  meal  drawn  by  inspectors  from  shipments  in  various 
parts  of  the  State  and  of  so-called  official  samples  forwarded  by  oil  mills  in 
accordance  with  the  requirements  of  the  law.  The  valuation  of  cotton-seed  meal 
is  briefly  discussed. 

The  mixincr  of  fertilizers,  G.  Veochi  (Riv,  Agr.  [Parma^,  IS  (1912),  No.  29, 
pp.  955-957). — ^This  is  a  brief  discussion  containing  a  convenient  table  showing 
compatibles  and  incompatibles  in  fertilizing  materials. 

Home  mixing  and  general  fertilizer  formulas  (South  Carolina  8ta.  Oirc.  4» 
pp.  7). — Forty  formulas  for  the  use  of  farmers  in  preparing  home  mixtures  of 
fertilizers  are  given. 

AOSICTJLTUBAL  BOTANT. 

Practical  botany,  J.  Y.  Bebgen  and  O.  W.  Caldwell  (Boston,  New  York, 
Chicago,  and  London,  1911,  pp.  y//-f-5-i5,  figs.  588).— This  book  is  designed  to 
supply  the  needs  of  students  in  secondary  schools,  the  recommendations  regard- 
ing the  botanical  courses  suggested  by  the  Botanical  Society  of  America  and  the 
North  Central  Association  of  Colleges  and  Secondary  Schools  being  followed. 
After  treating  of  plant  life  and  structures,  the  great  groups  of  plants  are  dis- 
cussed at  some,  length.  The  authors  include  the  principles  of  plant  nutrition, 
and  the  relation  of  plant  nutrition  to  soils  and  climate  and  to  the  food  of 
animals  and  men.  Discussions  are  also  given  of  diseases  produced  by  parasitic 
plants,  the  propagation  of  plants,  plant  breeding,  forestry,  and  the  main  uses 
of  plants  and  plant  products. 

The  relative  amount  of  information  of  economic  importance  that  is  included  in 
this  work  makes  it  appear  to  be  well  adapted  to  secondary  schools,  particularly 
those  leading  to  higher  institutions  where  the  economic  relations  of  plants  are 
featured. 

A  laboratory  manual  of  general  agricoltural  bacteriology,  B.  0.  Hastings, 
C.  Hoffmann,  and  W.  H.  Wright  (Madison:  Univ.  Wis.,  1911,  pp.  ^7).— This 
manual  gives  an  outline  of  a  course  of  laboratory  instruction  which  is  designed 
to  convey  to  the  student  some  of  the  principal  relations  of  bacteria  to  farm 
operations  and  to  illustrate  their  importance  in  the  daily  life  of  the  farm.    The 
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four  principal  divisions  treated  are  soil  bacteriology,  dairy  bacteriology,  the 
bacteriology  of  the  diseases  of  animals,  and  the  bacteriology  of  foods. 

A  blologric  and  taxonomic  study  of  the  ^enus  Oymnosporangium,  F.  D. 
Kebn  (BuL  N.  Y.  Bot.  Gard,,  7  (1911),  No.  26,  pp,  891-404^  P««.  lU  flus.  56).— The 
results  of  a  study  begun  at  the  Indiana  Station  in  1906  on  the  biology  and 
taxonomy  of  the  genus  Gymnosporanglum  are  given.  Preliminary  notes  on  some 
of  the  phases  of  the  investigation  have  appeared  previously  (E.  S.  B.,  19,  p.  751 ; 
20,  p.  453;  23,  p.  354). 

The  author  recognizes  40  species  of  the  fungus,  all  of  which  are  described  at 
length.  Under  the  biological  studies  accounts  are  given  of  experimental  investi- 
gations on  the  life  histories  of  different  species  of  the  fungus.  Cultures  were 
made  of  26  species  and  in  18  they  were  successful.  Of  this  number  9  were 
cultivated  for  the  first  time  and  their  alternate  hosts  demonstrated,  the  others 
confirming  previous  reports. 

The  economic  importance  of  the  species  is  discussed,  especially  those  whose 
Sdcidlal  forms  occur  on  such  trees  as  the  apple,  pear,  and  quince.  The  methods 
of  control  that  have  been  suggested  are  reviewed,  and  the  author  points  out  some 
of  the  difficulties  attending  spraying  by  reason  of  the  prolonged  season  of  the 
maturing  of  the  teleutospores.  The  planting  of  resistant  varieties  of  apples, 
pears,  etc.,  is  thought  to  offer  promising  results. 

Natural  history,  morphology,  and  cytology  of  Azotobacter  chroococcam, 
A.  Pbazmowski  (Centbl.  Baki,  letc.],  2.  Abt,,  33  (1912),  No.  11-14,  pp. 
292-^05). —-TIAb  is  a  somewhat  detailed  biological  study  of  this  dimorphic 
schlzomycete. 

It  Is  stated  that  morphologically  it  presents  Itself  in  Its  first  or  vegetative 
stage  as  a  bacterium.  In  the  fruiting  stage  as  a  mlcrococcua  Under  certain 
circumstances  it  resembles  a  ciliated  free-moving  fission  fungus.  The  division 
of  the  nucleus  marks  the  first  step  in  cell  division.  In  the  resting  stage  the 
nucleus  assumes  a  globular  form,  having  a  strongly  refractive  nucleolus,  with 
clearly  differentiated  bounding  layer.  The  individuality  of  the  nucleus  appears 
to  be  practically  lost  at  times  owing  to  its  relations  to  the  cytoplasm.  The 
so-called  sarcina  forms  are  said  to  be  morphologically  and  physiologically 
similar  to  the  endogenous  spores  of  other  bacteria,  in  particular  BacUlus 
hUt8chUi. 

The  physiology  of  denitrifying  bacteria,  H.  von  Gabon  (OentU.  Bakt.  [el&], 
2.  Abt.,  33  (1912),  No.  1-6,  pp.  62-116). — This  is  an  account  of  the  author's 
studies  in  extension  of  the  work  of  Koch  and  Pettit  (E.  S.  R.,  23,  p.  123), 
employing  cultures  in  soil  of  3  common  denitrifying  bacteria,  viz,  Bacteriun^ 
hartleU,  BaoUlus  pyocyaneua,  and  Bacterium  fiuorescens  liquefaciens.  The  in- 
vestigations relate  to  the  requirement  and  utilization  of  food  and  energy 
materials  by  these  bacteria  in  denltrification  and  the  Infiuence  of  atmospheric 
oxygen  in  that  process.    The  principal  conclusions  announced  are  as  follows: 

Dextrose  Is  a  most  suitable  source  of  energy  for  nitrate  reduction.  So  is 
fresh  straw;  but  in  rotting  this  loses  much  of  its  available  carbon,  so  that 
compost  seldom  shows  much  loss  of  nitrates  by  bacterial  activity.  Cellulose 
may  also  serve  as  a  source  of  energy  in  mixed  cultures  but  in  less  d^ree. 
Other  sources  of  energy  of  varying  availability  are  mentioned.  The  addition 
of  nitrogen  increases  the  rate  of  denltrification,  and  this  rises  toward  a  maxi- 
mum of  intensity  per  unit  of  energy  used. 

Investigations  in  the  presence  of  hydrogen  tend  to  confirm  the  view  that 
denitrifying  bacteria  are  responsible  for  the  loss  of  nitrates  observed  to  occur 
in  the  presence  of  a  source  of  energy  and  of  nitrates  with  exclusion  of  air. 
The  hydrogen  is  said  to  play  here  the  r61e  of  a  too  high  water  cont^t  In  the 
soil ;  whence  it  is  Inf ^rr^  timt  auf  means  of  excluding  air  in  soils  ma^  lead  t9 
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nitrate  destruction  by  these  bacteria  when  present  and  other  conditions  are 
favorable. 

The  most  divergent  denitrifying  organisms  appear  to  act  in  the  same  ways  on 
exclusion  of  oxygen.  Simultaneously  with  the  admission  of  air  an  increase  oi 
proteins  occurs  with  coincident  increase  of  energy  requirement  The  most 
diverse  experiments  indicate  that  the  degree  of  air  access  did  not  affect  the 
relation  between  synthesis  and  use  of  energy  material. 

•  The  3  bacteria  studied  do  not  show  the  same  activity  and  nitrate  require- 
ment per  unit  of  energy  material  used.  The  optimal  relation  between  the 
carbon  and  the  nitrate  used  is  for  the  2  stronger  bacteria  (B.  pyocyaneus  and 
B.  fluorescens  liquefaciena)  1  per  cent  dextrose  to  1.6  per  cent  potassium 
nitrate.  Reduction  of  nitrate  supply  far  below  that  of  carbon  greatly  reduces 
the  intensity  of  the  process.  All  of  these  3  kinds  of  bacteria  use  carbon  the 
more  freely  as  more  individuals  are  present  With  a  sugar  concentration  of 
more  than  1  or  2  per  cent,  a  depression  of  denitrlfication  occurs^  afi  thereby 
(through  the  building  of  fatty  acids)  the  development  of  the  denitrifying 
bacteria  is  retarded.  The  increase  of  alkaline  carbonates  has  the  opposite 
effect  Increased  concentration  of  dextrose  within  limits  is  accompanied  by  its 
Increased  employment  as  a  source  of  energy. 

These  exiierlments  confirm  the  findings  of  Koch  and  Pettlt  and  of  Marr 
(E.  S.  R.,  23,  p.  430)  that  in  the  soil,  under  otherwise  favorable  conditions  of 
moisture,  etc.,  a  loss  of  nitrates  may  still  occur.  No  certain  explanation  is  at 
hand,  but  the  suggestion  is  made  that  an  increased  production  of  carbon  dloxld 
and  the  indirectly  produced  exclusion  of  air  may  in  part  account  for  the  de- 
struction of  nitrates  observed. 

It  is  suggested  also  that  an  explanation  may  now  be  expected  of  the  very 
different  results  obtained  by  investigators,  and  that  a  point  of  departure  for 
Investigations  of  great  importance  has  been  reached. 

Metabolism  and  translocation  in  young  foliage  trees,  H.  Baueb  (Naturto. 
ZUchr.  Forat  u.  Landw.,  9  (1911),  No.  9,  pp.  J^09-il9) .—Th\B  is  a  further  ac- 
count of  the  author's  Investigations  of  the  nutritive  changes  in  young  trees 
(E.  S.  It,  25,  p.  27).  This  report  gives  detailed  and  tabulated  particulars  of 
changes  (expressed  in  percentages)  observed  in  the  study  of  the  second  year's 
growth  of  ash  trees  during  the  four  successive  periods  of  about  80,  50»  70,  and 
60  days,  extending  from  February  27  to  November  17. 

The  periodicity  of  nutritive  processes  In  young  beeches,  W.  Kt^BLES 
{Nati^rw.  Ztschr,  Forai  a.  Landuo.,  10  {1912),  No.  ^-5,  pp.  161-187,  figs.  2).— 
This  is  contributory  to  the  work  of  B.  Ramann  (E.  S.  R.,  26,  p.  443;  27,  p.  229) 
and  of  IF.  Bauer  (see  above).  The  author  investigated  the  seasonal  changes 
occurring  in  beeches  of  2  years'  growth  as  regards  nutritive  requirements, 
the  formation  of  dry  substance,  etc.,  in  the  plants.  The  results  are  given  in 
tabular  form  of  analyses  made  of  the  whole  plant,  of  stem  and  root,  together 
and  separately,  and  of  the  leaves. 

The  results  as  regards  the  whole  plant,  which  are  graphically  represented, 
show  that  phosphoric  acid,  nitrogen,  potash,  lime,  and  magnesia  (which  fol- 
low much  the  same  general  course  but  show  individual  differences)  all  decrease 
ontil  early  in  May.  The  percentages  then  rise  sharply  until  about  the  middle  of 
September  when  a  decline  almost  as  steep  sets  in,  reaching  by  November  ap- 
proximately the  same  levels  as  about  the  middle  of  July.  The  curves  are 
very  much  steeper  in  case  of  those  plants  grown  under  the  more  favorable 
conditions. 

The  periodicity  of  synthetic  processes  in  young  foliage  trees,  H.  Baxteb 
{NaturtD.  Ztschr.  Forat  ».  Landw.,  10  (J 912),  No.  4-5,  pp.  188-199). ^Thia  is  a 
report  In  continuation  of  tbe  work  carried  on  by  this  author,  E.  Ramann,  and 
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W.  Kiibler  (see  above).  Beginning  on  March  15  with  oaks  about  1  year  old, 
analyses  were  made  of  the  growing  plants  after  four  successive  periods  of 
70,  32,  36,  and  50  days,  closing  September  19.  The  results  of  these  numerous 
analyses  as  regards  potash,  soda,  lime,  magnesia,  oxid  of  iron,  silicic  acid,  and 
nitrogen  found  in  the  whole  plant,  the  stem  and  root,  and  the  foliage,  respec- 
tively, are  given  in  tabular  form. 

The  relations  between  changes  in  protein  structure  and  respiration. — ^I, 
The  influence  of  atmospheric  oxygen  on  proteolytic  ferments  in  plants,  W! 
Palladin  and  G.  Kbaule  (Biochem,  Ztschr.,  39  (1912),  No.  5-^,  pp.  290-S01), — 
From  studies  of  Agaricus  campestris  and  etiolated  leaves  of  Vicia  faha,  both  in 
ordinary  air  and  in  an  oxygen-free  atmosphere,  the  authors  conclude  that 
autolysis  of  proteins  in  killed  plants  is  increased  by  the  presence  of  oxygen  in 
the  amount  found  in  ordinary  air,  especially  where  the  plants  are  of  loose 
structure.  The  dependence  of  autolysis  upon  oxygen  is  probably  indirect  It 
is  claimed  that  the  various  ferments  present  may  work  independently  or  even 
antagonistically  in  the  cells  of  the  dead  plants,  but  that  the  conditions  most 
favorable  to  the  work  of  such  ferments  have  not  yet  been  ascertained. 

The  sifirniflcance  of  respiration  pigments  in  the  oxidation  processes  of 
plants,  W.  Palladin  (Ber.  Deut,  Bot.  (Resell.,  SO  {1912),  No.  5,  pp.  104-107). -- 
In  continuation  of  previous  work  (E.  S.  R.,  25,  p.  124;  26,  p.  326),  the  author 
presents  a  preliminary  report  on  his  later  investigations  on  this  subject,  the 
principal  conclusions  being  as  follows; 

(1)  The  raie  played  by  respiration  pigments  in  the  oxidation  processes  con- 
sists in  the  withdrawal  of  hydrogen  from  the  substance  to  be  used  as  an  oxi- 
dizer. (2)  The  oxidases  are  water-forming  ferments.  (3)  During  respira- 
tion all  the  hydrogen  of  the  glucose  is  oxidized  exclusively  through  the  oxygen 
of  the  air.  (4)  The  water  formed  during  respiration  is  exclusively  of  aerobic 
origin.  (6)  The  oxidation  of  glucose,  with  the  aid  of  respiratory  pigments, 
takes  place  with  participation  of  water.  (6)  The  oxidation  of  glucose  during 
respiration  goes  on  with  the  employment  partly  of  the  oxygen  from  the  water 
assimilated  in  the  process  of  respiration,  partly  of  that  from  the  glucose. 
(7)  During  respiration,  water  is  not  only  separated  but  is  also  assimilated. 
A  brief  discussion  is  given  of  some  of  the  changes  involved  in  these  processes. 

The  influence  of  diastase  and  of  emulsin  on  alcoholic  fermentation  and 
the  respiration  of  plants,  S.  L'vov  (Ztschr.  Gdrungsphysiol.,  1  (1912),  No.  i, 
pp.  19-44,  flff^  1)' — Substantially  the  same  as  an  article  already  noted  (R  S.  R.^ 
27,  p.  221). 

The  relation  of  protoplasmic-streaming  movements  to  movements  of 
starch  grains  within  the  cells,  A.  L.  Heilbbonn  (Ber.  Deut.  Bot.  Gesell.,  SO 
(1912),  No.  S,  pp.  142-146),— A  preliminary  report  on  investigations  still  in 
progress. 

In  the  course  of  his  studies,  first  with  Phaseolus  mulH/lorva  and  Vicia  faba 
and  later  with  Calceolaria  chelidonioides,  Yerbascum  thapsus,  and  Mimulus 
mo8chatu8,  the  author  found  that  if  cells  are  placed  in  their  natural  position 
with  the  starch  grains  lying  on  the  lower  cell  wall  and  the  cells  are  then  rotated 
through  180*  the  grains  after  10  or  15  minutes  begin  to  descend,  partly  In  conse- 
quence of  protoplasmic  movement  but  partly  by  gravity,  some  passing  through 
the  vacuole,  each  grain  or  group  in  such  case  pulling  through  after  it  a  thread 
of  protoplasm.  After  reaching  the  bottom,  which  required  from  10  to  28  minutes, 
the  grains  were  observed  to  be  carried  upward  and  around  by  the  protoplasmic 
movement  which,  once  started,  persisted  for  from  40  to  70  minutes. 

The  author  expresses  the  opinion  that  either  the  weight  of  the  starch  is  the 
Stimulus  to  further  motion  of  the  plasma  to  which  the  cell  reacts  in  this  way,  or 
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else  that  the  effects  of  the  friction  of  the  starch  grains  or  the  impetus  of  their 
descent  are  communicated  to  the  medium.  It  is  suggested  that  a  way  is  thus 
opened  for  further  study  of  the  properties  of  the  several  cell  contents. 

The  carbohydrates  of  the  snowdrop  leaf  and  their  bearing  on  the  first 
sagar  of  photosynthesis,  J.  Pabkin  (Bio-Chem.  Jotir,,  6  {1911),  No,  i,  pp.  i-^7, 
flO.  i). — This  is  a  fuller  account  of  work  already  in  part  reported  (E.  S.  R.,  21, 
p.  319). 

The  results  as  first  giv^Q  have  been  confirmed.  Only  3  carbohydrates  were 
present  in  these  leaves  in  appreciable  quantity,  viz,  sucrose,  glucose,  and  fruc- 
tose. The  total  quantity  of  these  in  a  leaf  was  from  20  to  30  per  cent  of  the 
dry  substance,  or  from  4  to  6  per  cent  of  the  fresh,  active  leaf.  The  greater  pro- 
portion in  the  lower  part  of  the  leaf  may  be  due  to  the  greater  shading  of  this 
part  as  the  amount  was  greater  in  leaves  from  thick  clumps.  The  lower  part  of 
the  leaf  seems  to  function  somewhat  as  storage  tissue  for  sugars  when  obscured. 
It  seems  that,  as  spring  advances,  the  hexoses  increase  at  the  expense  of  the 
sucrose.  The  leaves,  when  detached  and  insolated,  contain  decidedly  more  su- 
crose than  their  controls,  while  the  quantity  of  hexoses  remains  much  the  same. 
The  fructose  as  a  rule  is  in  excess  of  the  glucose.  Leaves  when  darkened  lose 
sucrose  rapidly  during  the  first  48  hours,  after  which  the  proportion  remains 
fairly  constant 

In  general,  the  results  favor  the  conclusion  announced  by  Brown  and  Morris 
that  sucrose  is  the  first  sugar  to  arise  on  photosynthesis,  and  that  the  two 
hexoses,  glucose  and  fructose,  as  well  as  starch,  are  derived  from  sucrose. 
Important  services  by  sucrose  in  relation  to  circulation,  storage,  and  trans- 
formation purposes  are  suggested. 

The  origin  and  function  of  pentosans  In  plants,  C.  Ravenna,  O.  Oebeseb, 
and  O.  MoNTANABi  (Gaar.  Chim.  Ital,  41  (1911),  II,  No.  2,  pp.  ii5-i2P),— Sub- 
stantially the  same  work  as  previously  reported  (E.  S.  R.,  24,  p.  228),  with  the 
conclusions  that  the  pentosans  probably  have  their  origin  in  sugars  and  that 
among  other  functions  they  perform  that  of  storage  of  reserve  materials. 

The  significance  of  mucilage  in  the  germination  of  seeds,  C.  Ravenna  and 
M.  Zamobani  (Gae.  Chim.  Ital.,  U  (1911),  II,  No.  2,  pp.  i58-l-*5).— This  is  sub- 
stantially the  same  as  a  report  previously  noted  (E.  S.  R.,  24,  p.  534). 

Dimorphism  of  chlorophyll  grains  in  some  plants,  U.  Giovannozzi  (Nuovo 
Qiar.  Bot.  Ital.,  n.  «er.,  19  (1912),  No.  1,  pp.  39-51,  figs.  2). — Studies  carried  on 
with  numerous  plants,  more  particularly  Portulaca  oleracea  and  Alternanthera 
sessilis  amcBna,  led  the  investigator  to  the  conclusion  that  the  dimorphism  of 
chloroplasts,  observed  in  niunerous  and  widely  separated  groups,  is  related  to 
the  environment  of  the  plant  and  the  principal  function  of  the  cells  under 
observation.  In  leaf  paraicfiyma  of  mainly  assimilative  function  the  chloro- 
plasts were  found  to  be  larger  and  more  active,  while  in  regions  more  con- 
cerned with  conduction  these  grains  were  reduced  in  size  and  seemed  to  be 
less  active.  Heat,  dryness,  and  light  also  appear  to  show  some  relation  to  the 
differences  observed. 

Bemarks  on  a  new  method  of  studying  stomatal  aperture  of  stomata, 
Bmmt  Stein  (Ber.  Deui.  Bot.  Gesell.,  SO  (1912),  No.  2,  pp.  66^8). — Ck>nceming 
the  method  described  by  Molisch  (E.  S.  R.,  27,  p.  221)  which  is  stated  to  have 
been  previously  discovered  and  used  by  others,  the  author  makes  the  following 
claims: 

The  number  of  substances  suitable  for  the  purposes  of  infiltration  is  much 
larger  and  the  range  of  possibilities  of  the  method  is  much  greater  than  claimed 
by  Molisch.  For  example,  melted  parafiln,  entering  only  wide  apertures,  and 
petroleum  ether,  which  penetrates  exceedingly  minute  ones,  are  much  further 
apart  than  are  alcohol  and  benzoL    It  is  claimed  that  estimates  of  apertures 
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may  be  made  with  a  high  degree  of  accuracy  beyond  the  point  where  Molisch 
regarded  the  stomata  as  practically  closed.  Also,  these  more  sens! tire  indicators 
are  less  injurious  to  the  cells  than  are  benzol  and  xyloL 

Heterozygosis  in  evolution  and  in  plant  breeding,  E.  M.  East  and  H.  K. 
Hates  (U,  8,  Dept,  Agr.,  Bur,  Plant  Indus,  Bui.  24S,  pp.  58,  pU.  8). — In  co- 
operative work  between  this  Department,  the  Connecticut  State  Station,  and 
the  Bussey  Institution,  the  authors  have  studied  heterozygosis  in  evolution  and 
in  plant  breeding,  predicating  their  belief  that  Mendel's  law — ^that  is,  the 
segregation  of  character  factors  in  the  germ  cells  of  hybrids  and  their  chance 
recombination  in  sexual  fusions — is  a  general  law;  that  stimulus  to  develop- 
ment is  gi%ater  when  certain,  or  possibly  all,  characters  are  in  the  heterozygous 
condition  than  when  they  are  in  a  homozygous  condition ;  and  that  this  stimulus 
to  development  is  cumulative  up  to  a  limiting  point  and  varies  directly  with 
the  number  of  heterozygous  factors  in  the  organism. 

Their  studies  were  made  with  30  varieties  of  maize  and  several  species  of 
Nicotiana.  As  a  result  of  their  investigations  the  authors  brieve  they  have 
demonstrated  that  "the  decrease  in  vigor  due  to  Inbreeding  naturally  cross- 
fertilized  species  and  the  increase  in  vigor  due  to  crossing  naturally  self- 
fertilized  species  are  manifestations  of  one  phenomenon,  heterozygosis.  Cross- 
ing produces  heterozygosis  in  all  characters  by  which  the  parent  plants  differ. 
Inbreeding  tends  to  produce  homozygosis  automatically.  The  phenomenon 
exists  and  is  in  fact  widespread  in  the  vegetable  kingdom.  Inbreeding  is  not 
injurious  in  Itself,  but  weak  types  kept  in  existence  in  a  cross-fertilized  species 
through  heterozygosis  may  be  isolated  by  its  mean&  Weak  types  appear  in 
self-fertilized  species,  but  are  eliminated  because  they  must  stand  or  fall  by 
their  own  merits." 

The  experimental  data  upon  which  these  conclusions  are  based  have  been 
obtained  entirely  from  plants,  but  observations  on  animal  hybrids  and  pub- 
lished records  lead  the  authors  to  believe  that  the  facts  are  the  same  among 
animals,  and  that  their  conclusions  will  apply  equally  to  the  animal  and  the 
vegetable  kingdoms  where  organisms  are  reproduced  sexuaHy. 

A  bibliography  is  appended. 

The  inheritance  of  red  color,  and  the  regularity  of  self-fertilization  in 
the  common  jute  plant,  R.  S.  Finlow  and  I.  H.  Bubkill  (Mem,  Dept.  Agr. 
India,  Bot.  fifer.,  4  (1912),  No,  4,  pp.  75-P2).—From  1902  to  1907  the  authors 
made  a  survey  of  the  different  races  of  Jute  cultivated  in  India,  and  as  a 
result  of  their  survey  they  recognize  88  races,  including  3  which  are  grown  as 
vegetables.  These  are  grouped  according  to  color  types,  and  the  inheritance 
of  color  in  them  is  shown. 

It  is  stated  that  when  a  pure  green  jute  is  crossed  with  a  fixed  red  plant  the 
Mendelian  law  is  obeyed,  the  red  acting  as  a  simple  dominant.  The  Fi  genera- 
tion of  hybrids  appears  to  consist  of  plants  of  one  tint  of  redness.  The  Fa 
generation,  on  the  other  hand,  varies  widely  in  the  amount  of  red  color  the 
plants  contain. 

The  authors  in  their  studies  found  that  self-fertilization  is  the  rule  with 
this  plant,  probably  not  more  than  2  per  cent  of  the  plants  under  the  most 
favorable  conditions  being  the  result  of  cross  breeding. 

Department  of  botanical  research,  D.  T.  MacDouoal  (Carnegie  Inst.  Wash- 
ington Year  Book,  10  (1911),  pp.  49-68,  pi.  i).— An  outline  is  given  of  the  lnve*j- 
tigations  carried  on  by  the  staff  attached  to  the  t>otanical  research  laboratory 
at  Tucson,  Ariz.,  a  number  of  the  investigations  having  been  previously  reported 
upon  at  length  (E.  S.  R.,  25,  pp.  219,  327,  782;  26,  pp.  433,  582,  628;  27,  pp. 
29,  329,  331). 
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Water  requirements  of  crops  in  India,  H,  J.  W.  Leather  {Mem,  Dept,  Agr. 
India,  Chem.  Ber,,  1  {1911),  No.  10,  pp.  205-281,  pi.  1,  figs.  5-f).-— Earlier  work 
by  this  author  on  the  same  subject  has  already  been  noted  (E.  S.  R.,  23,  p.  331). 

Tables  and  charts  pres^it  data  on  the  amount  of  water  transpired  by  corn, 
wheat,  flax,  barley,  oats,  gram  {Cioer  arietinum),  peas,  sugar  cane,  and  ruta- 
bagas on  various  soils.  In  pots  of  different  sizes,  and  when  treated  with  various 
fertilizers.  From  these  and  other  data  presented  the  author  draws  certain 
conclusions. 

The  ratios  between  the  amounts  of  water  transpired  and  the  crop  weights 
produced  were  apparently  not  affected  by  the  nature  of  the  soil  so  long  as  the 
water  supply  did  not  fall  below  a  certain  concentration.  The  concentration  of 
water  In  the  soil  required  for  good  development  varied  with  the  soil.  In  the 
Pusa  soil,  10  per  cent  was  sufficient  for  good  plants,  but  In  a  soil  designated 
by  the  author  as  black  cotton  soil,  25  per  cent  sufficed  only  for  the  most  meager 
growth.  The  reduction  In  concentration  In  the  Pusa  soil  was  more  or  less  uni- 
form for  about  5  or  6  ft.,  below  which  the  change  was  smaller.  After  allowing 
for  the  moisture  which  evaporated  directly  from  the  soil  Into  the  air,  a  com- 
parison of  the  observed  decrease  of  water  In  a  unit  column  of  soil  with  the 
crop  weight  produced  gave  approximately  the  same  ratio  as  that  obtained  by 
the  pot  culture  method.  Thus  most  of  the  water  required  was  accounted  for 
by  the  observed  decrease  of  water  within  the  root  range,  while  the  data  ob- 
tained in  these  experiments  may  be  accounted  for  by  supposing  that  the  quan- 
tity of  water  which  moves  through  the  soil  In  a  time  unit  Is  dependent  on 
concentration,  distance,  and  physical  character  of  the  soil.  The  author  believes 
that  temperature  also  has  an  Important  Influence  and  that  a  laboratory  method 
for  the  estimate  of  the  soirs  water-conducting  capacity  would  be  desirable. 

[Dry  farming  soil  preparation  methods],  A.  E.  V.  Richaboson  {Depi.  Agr. 
8o.  Au8t.,  Rpt.  Dry  Farming  Conf.,  1  {1911),  pp.  U,  15). — ^The  results  given  are 
for  the  third  year  of  a  test  already  noted  (E.  S.  R.,  26,  p.  631). 

During  this  third  season  only  slight  differences  could  be  attributed  to  varia- 
tions In  time  or  frequency  of  subpacking.  The  3  plats  plowed  6  in.  deep 
gave  slightly  lower  yields  than  those  plowed  only  4  In.  deep.  From  the  test 
as  a  whole,  however,  the  author  concludes  that  subpacking  gives  a  substantial 
proflt  under  the  conditions  obtaining  at  Hammond  in  South  Australia. 

[Field  crops  at  the  Delta  substation,  1911],  G.  B.  Walkeb  {Mississippi  8ia. 
Bui.  157,  pp.  3-10,  IS-^S,  figs.  4)— In  a  variety  test  of  wheat  the  estimated 
yields  ranged  from  16  to  35  bu.  per  acre,  the  leading  varieties  apparently  being 
Blue  Stem  and  Klondike. 

In  a  fertilizer  test  with  cotton  of  cotton-seed  meal,  acid  phosphate,  and  kalnlt 
applied  singly  and  In  various  mixtures,  the  highest  yields  and  the  greatest 
net  Increases  in  value,  after  deducting  the  cost  of  fertilizers,  followed  appli- 
cations of  (1)  200  lbs.  cotton-seed  meal  and  50  lbs.  kainit,  (2)  200  lbs.  cotton- 
seed meal,  150  lbs.  acid  phosphate,  and  50  lbs.  kalnlt,  and  (3)  150  lbs.  acid 
phosphate,  and  50  lbs.  kainit.  In  a  test  of  applications  of  lime  alone  and  in  a 
mixture  with  other  materials  the  yield  of  1,366  lbs.  of  seed  cotton  per  acre 
followed  an  application  of  1,000  lbs.  of  lime  as  compared  with  1,516  lbs.  on  the 
check  plat,  and  1,666  lbs.  after  an  application  of  200  lbs.  cotton-seed  meal,  150 
lbs.  acid  phosphate,  50  lbs:  kainit,  and  1,000  lbs.  lime.  In  another  test  the  total 
seed  cotton  yield  on  the  check  plat  was  1,549  lbs.  as  compared  with  1,649  lbs. 
after  what  the  author  terms  a  normal  application  of  200  lbs.  cotton-seed  meal, 
150  lbs.  acid  phosphate,  and  50  lbs.  kainit  A  yield  of  1,733  lbs.  followed  an 
application  of  double  this  normal  mlxtura 
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In  another  comparison  "  of  varying  amounts  of  cotton-seed  meal,  acid  phos- 
phate, and  kainlt,  other  elements  being  normal,  with  no  fertilizer,'*  the  highest 
yield  followed  an  application  of  600  lbs.  cotton-seed  meal,  150  lbs.  acid  phos- 
phate, and  50  lbs.  kainit,  but  the  highest  net  profit  followed  the  use  of  200  lbs. 
cotton-seed  meal,  150  lbs.  acid  phosphate,  and  60  lbs.  kainit  On  another  plat, 
however,  this  latter  mixture  was  applied  at  an  apparent  financial  loss.  In  a 
test  of  different  nitrogen  sources  and  of  applications  made  «itirely  at  planting 
time,  or  half  at  planting  and  half  on  July  20,  2,483  lbs.  of  seed  cotton  per  acre 
was  obtained  after  fertilization  with  80  lbs.  of  nitrate  of  soda  on  each  of  these 
two  dates  as  compared  with  2,133  Iba  when  160  lbs.  were  applied  at  planting 
time.  An  application  of  400  lbs.  of  cotton-seed  meal  was  followed  by  a  lower 
yield  than  that  secured  on  the  check  plat  An  application  of  200  Iba  of  cotton- 
seed meal  at  planting  time  and  80  Iba  of  nitrate  of  soda,  July  20,  was  followed 
by  a  yield  of  2,216  lbs.  of  seed  cotton  per  acre.  This  application  ranked  second 
in  value  of  increased  yield  over  the  cost  of  the  fertilizer  used,  the  divided 
application  of  nitrate  of  soda  being  first  in  this  respect  as  well  as  in  yield. 
Spacing  and  variety  tests  are  noted  on  page  434. 

Better  yields  of  peanuts  were  obtained  from  plants  planted  during  the  first 
week  in  June  than  on  other  dates,  and  from  plantings  16  in.  apart  in  rows  3  ft 
apart  than  at  other  distancea  No  increase  in  yield  followed  the  use  of  fer- 
tilizers for  peanuts  on  a  fertile  sandy  loam. 

Brief  progress  reports  are  also  given  on  tests  with  com,  alfalfa,  oats,  and 
soy  beans,  and  with  wheat  and  vetch  followed  by  soy  beana 

[Cabbage  and  potatoes  at  the  New  Mexico  Station],  F.  Garcia  (New  Mexico 
8ta,  Rpt,  1911,  pp.  SS-S7,  ftg.  1). — ^Four  different  plantings  of  cabbage  were 
made  at  intervals  of  about  2  weeks,  beginning  March  2.  The  earliest  planting 
gave  the  best  results  on  the  whole,  but  the  second  planting  did  almost  as  well, 
while  the  last  planting,  made  April  17,  was  too  late  to  do  much  good. 

Practically  no  yields  of  potatoes  were  secured  in  either  plat  or  pot  testa 
The  plants  in  pots  in  a  more  humid  section  of  the  greenhouse  grew  considerably 
taller  than  those  in  the  drier  portion  or  those  in  the  field,  but  the  size  of  the 
ylnes  did  not  seem  to  affect  materially  the  size  or  yield  of  tubera 

Besults  of  cooperative  experimental  work  for  1911,  F.  G.  Tabbox,  Jr. 
(South  Carolina  Sta.  Circ.  5,  pp.  S-19), — ^The  results  of  cooperative  experiments 
the  station  is  conducting  with  farmers  in  the  State  are  briefly  noted.  In  the 
spring  of  1911,  the  station  distributed  among  the  farmers  of  the  State  for  this 
work  about  140  bu.  of  cotton  seed,  about  60  bu.  of  com  of  the  Marlboro  Pro- 
lific, Boone  County  White,  and  Ck)ker  Williamson  varieties,  and  a  quantity  of 
seed  of  winter  cover  crops,  including  vetch,  clover,  and  rye. 

Tables  of  field  crops,  J.  N.  Habpeb  (South  Carolina  Sta.  Circ.  2,  pp.  IS). — 
Popular  information  regarding  the  culture  of  field  crops  adapted  to  the  South 
is  presented  in  tabular  form. 

Competition  in  cereals,  E.  G.  Montgomery  (Tfe})ra%ha  Sta.  Bui.  127,  pp.  8-22, 
ftffs.  7).— This  bulletin  states  the  results  of  tests  in  which  wheat  and  oats  were 
planted  },  },  1,  1^,  and  2  in.  apart  in  rows  to  determine  the  percentage  of  plants 
which  survive  competition  of  these  differ^t  degrees  of  intensity.  The  competi- 
tion of  well  developed  with  poorly  developed  kernels  and  of  one  variety  with 
another  was  also  tested.  Data  are  presented  in  10  tables  from  which  the 
author  concludes  that  the  percentage  of  plants  which  survive  until  harvest 
decreases  as  the  rate  of  planting  is  increased.  In  these  tests  the  total  decrease 
amounted  to  34  per  cent  and  the  relative  survival  of  the  thinnest  and  thickest 
stands  averaged  75  and  56  per  cent,  respectively. 

When  plump  and  small  or  poorly  developed  seed  were  alternated  in  the  same 
row,  the  decrease  in  number  of  plants  was  28  and  38  per  cent  respectively,  but 
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jTh&i  the  same  grades  were  planted  alone  the  decreases  were  35  and  40  per 
cent.  Plants  from  all  grades  decreased  markedly  from  various  causes  besides 
competition.  Since  natural  elimination  of  wealdlngs  from  either  large  or  small 
seed  bas  been  going  on  for  ages,  it  would  seem  that  artificial  seed  separation  by 
fiuming  mill  or  screens  could  not  increase  the  efficiency  of  seed,  particularly 
sbice  the  usual  method  of  thiclL  seeding  permits  the  natural  elimination  of 
one-half  the  plants  without  affecting  the  yields. 

The  desirability  of  separating  pure  strains  is  indicated  by  the  fact  that  the 
variety  which  when  sown  alone  is  the  best  yielder,  in  a  mixed  sowing  may  be 
dominated  by  a  less  productive  type.  Wh«i  the  seeds  of  2  varieties  were  alter- 
nated In  the  same  row,  the  yield  of  the  mixture  was  always  greater  than  that 
of  either  variety  alone.  Seed  from  com  strains  which  had  been  grown  for  6 
years  at  the  rates  of  1,  3,  and  6  plants  per  hill  averaged  34.9,  38.5,  and  41  bu. 
p^  acre,  respectively,  in  1011. 

The  manuring  of  grass  land  ( Univ.  Col.  Beading,  Dept,  Agr,  and  Hort.  Bvl. 
IS,  1910;  ahs.  in  Jour.  B4.  Agr.  [London^,  18  (1912),  No.  11,  p.  941).— A  brief 
progress  report  on  fertilizer  and  other  tests  conducted  at  9  points  in  Oxford- 
shire in  1909-10.  Phosphorus  applications  gave  profitable  returns  in  most  locali- 
ties and  the  addition  of  potash  and  nitrogen  still  further  increased  the  yielda 

The  manuring  of  grass  land  ( Univ.  Col.  Reading,  Dept.  Agr.  and  Hort.  But 
13, 1910;  ahs.  in  Jour.  Bd.  Agr.  [London],  i8  (1912),  No.  11,  p.  P-*i).— This  is  a 
report  of  tests  similar  to  those  noted  above,  but  conducted  at  18  points  in  Bucks. 

The  grasses  and  grass-like  plants  of  New  Mexico,  E.  O.  Wooton  and  P.  O. 
Standlbt  (New  Mexico  8ta.  Bui.  81,  pp.  176,  pis.  12,  figs.  53).— This  bulletin 
is  intended  to  supply  information  with  regard  to  the  individual  grasses  and 
grassrlike  plants  of  New  Mexico  to  dry  farmers,  stockmen,  and  students.  It 
contains  a  tentative  relief  map  and  an  outline  map  showing  the  distribution 
of  the  principal  grass  societies,  a  technical  description  of  each  species,  and  a 
key  for  their  determination. 

Studies  in  Indian  fiber  plants,  A.  and  G.  L.  C.  Howard  (Mem.  Dept.  Agr. 
India,  Bot.  8er.,  4  (1911),  No.  2,  pp.  9-S6,  pis.  7).— Notes  are  given  on  the 
botanical  and  other  characters  of  varieties  and  types  of  Hibiscus  cannabinus 
and  H.  sabdariffa. 

Pex:avlan  alfalfa,  A.  Opazo  (An.  Agron.  [Santiago  de  Chile],  6  (1911),  No. 
*-4t  PP'  S65-S75). — ^A  brief  account  is  given  of  tests  of  Peruvian  and  Chilean 
alfklfii  sown  separately  and  mixed  in  various  proportions.  Physical  and  chemi- 
cal analyses  of  the  soil  of  the  Goquimbo  experiment  fields  are  also  reported. 

Lucem  (Jour.  New  Zeal.  Dept.  Agr.,  4  (1912),  No.  3,  pp.  188-190,  figs.  «).— 
Notes  on  the  vegetation  habits  of  a  number  of  alfalfa  varieties  tested  are  given. 

Tests  of  treated  and  untreated  beet  seed,  H.  K.  Gt^NTHEB  (Centbl.  Zucker- 
indus.,  19  (1911),  No.  30,  p.  1021;  abs.  in  Centbl.  Bakt.  [etc],  2.  Abt.,  32  (1912), 
No.  6-12,  p.  508).— Additional  tests  of  prepared  seed  (B.  S.  R.,  25,  p.  135) 
showed  a  greater  percentage  of  germination,  a  higher  degree  of  resistance  to 
injurious  influences,  and  a  tendency  to  earlier  sprouting.  It  is  stated  also  that 
the  favorable  yield  reported  from  the  earlier  observations  was  maintained. 

Oermlnation  tests  of  the  different  colored  seeds  of  red  clover,  B.  Kajaihts 
(Landw.  Jahrb.,  41  (1911),  No.  5-4,  pp.  587-555).— Tables  state  in  full  the 
data  obtained  in  germination  and  other  tests  of  red  clover  seed  of  different 
colors.  The  relation  of  color  to  rate  of  germination  is  also  discussed,  and  a 
bibliography  of  4  titles  is  given. 

Yellow  and  brown  seeds  appeared  about  equal  in  weight,  but  violet  seeds  were 
much  heavier.  Violet  seeds  germinated  somewhat  better  than  yellow  ones  and 
both  excelled  brown  seeds  in  this  reefpect    The  percentage  of  hard  seed  was 
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exceedingly  variable,  and  although  it  averaged  lowest  among  the  violet  and 
highest  among  the  brown  needs  it  had  no  apparent  connection  with  color. 

Native  seed  com,  B.  G.  Montgomery  (Nebraska  Sta.  Bui.  126,  pp.  S-ntS, 
figs.  4). — ^At  the  Nebraska  Station  native  seed  of  6  leading  com  varieties  was 
compared  for  2  and  3  years  with  that  grown  in  either  Iowa  or  Illinois.  In  every 
case  the  native  seed  gave  the  better  yield,  the  average  difference  being  6.2  bn. 
These  tests  were  conducted  during  the  period  1903-1905.  In  1909  seed  repre- 
senting 3  different  degrees  of  acclimatization  was  tested.  Show  com  of  5 
varieties  grown  in  Illinois,  Indiana,  and  Ohio  produced  average  yields  of  39.8  bu. 
per  acre  as  compared  with  45.6  bu.  per  acre  in  case  of  5  varieties  of  Nebraska- 
grown  seed  and  48.8  bu.  per  acre  in  case  of  7  local  varieties  grown  near  the 
station. 

In  central  and  western  Nebraska  a  number  of  farmers  conducted  cooperative 
tests  in  1908-9.  In  1908  varieties  native  to  the  localities  of  those  reporting 
averaged  30.6  bu.  per  acre  as  compared  with  24.1  bu.  per  acre  from  seed  fur- 
nished by  the  station  from  western  or  central  Nebraska.  In  1909  the  varieties 
could  be  divided  into  3  groups:  Those  from  eastern  Nebraska,  which  gave  an 
average  yield  of  20.9  bu.  per  acre,  those  from  central  and  westem  N^raska 
which  averaged  21.9,  and  those  from  the  growers*  own  or  native  seed  which 
averaged  26.4  bu.  per  acre. 

It  is  concluded  that  it  will  be  safer  for  growers  in  westem  Nebraska  to  use 
their  native  seed  than  to  try  importing  seed,  even  from  the  eastern  part  of  the 
State. 

Studies  in  water  requirements  of  com,  E.  Q.  Montqomery  and  T.  A.  Kiessel- 
BAOH  (Nebraska  Sta.  Bui.  128,  pp.  9-15,  figs.  4).— The  authors  summarise  the 
results  of  earlier  work  at  this  station  on  the  water  requirements  of  com,  already 
noted  (E.  S.  R.,  24,  p.  137;  25,  p.  832). 

As  it  has  been  noted  in  the  past  that  water  loss  was  more  closely  related  to 
humidity  than  to  any  other  factor,  the  humidity  of  one  greenhouse  was  main- 
tained at  that  of  the  surrounding  atmosphere  by  leaving  it  open,  while  that  of 
another  was  kept  much  higher  by  means  of  atomizers  and  wet  floors.  Eight 
com  plants  were  grown  in  each  house.  Some  of  the  data  collected  for  those 
grown  in  the  dry  and  humid  greenhouses,  reiq)ectively,  were  mean  relative 
humidity  at  night,  48  and  72  per  cent ;  by  day,  37  and  68  per  cent ;  mean  teat- 
perature  at  night,  80  and  76**  F. ;  by  day  91  and  88*" ;  total  weight  of  8  plants, 
670.36  and  861.77  gm. ;  average  leaf  area  per  plant,  1,079  and  1,070  sq.  in. ;  total 
water  used,  227.785  and  184.230  kg. ;  water  to  produce  1  gm.  of  dry  matter,  340 
and  191  gm. ;  water  per  square  inch  of  leaf  area,  27.3  and  19.2  gm. ;  and  water 
evaporated  from  36  sq.  in.  of  free  surface,  3,891  and  2,187  gm.  These  figures 
are  for  1911.  In  1910  and  1911,  260  and  345  gm.  of  water,  respectively,  were 
required  per  gram  of  dry  matter  produced. 

In  work  on  the  relation  of  water  requirements  to  soil  fertility,  3  lots  of  4 
cans  each  were  filled  respectively  with  an  infertile,  residual  sandstone  soil,  a 
quite  fertile  black  alluvial  pasture  soil,  and  a  mixture  of  the  two.  Another 
series  of  cans  also  received  2.4  lbs.  per  can  of  moisture-free  she^  manure,  equiv- 
alent to  an  application  of  12  tons  per  acre.  Analyses  of  the  soils  used  are  given. 
The  water  requirements  of  the  Infertile,  intermediate,  and  quite  fertile  soils  were 
found  to  be  549.6,  478.9  and  391.8  gm.,  respectively,  per  gram  of  dry  matter 
produced  as  compared  with  360.3,  341.3,  and  346.6  gm.  in  case  of  the  manured 
soils.  For  the  fertile  soil  the  decrease  was  small,  and  it  is  considered  doubtful 
whether,  under  field  conditions,  adding  manure  to  soils  of  good  fertility  would 
decrease  the  water  requirements. 
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The  '^ Williamson  Plan"  of  com  culture  (South  Carolina  8ia.  Circ.  S,  pp» 
8)  .—A  description  of  the  Williamson  method  reprinted  from  Bulletin  124  (E.  S. 
R.,  18,  p.  731). 

Cotton  in  Hawaii,  C.  K.  McClelland  and  C.  A.  Sahb  {Hawaii  8ta,  Press 
BuL  34,  pp.  24,  figs.  2).— This  is  a  report  on  the  cotton  industry  of  the  Hawaiian 
Islands,  which  contains  directions  for  the  production  of  the  crop  and  a  state- 
ment of  the  results  of  experiments  on  Sea  Island  and  Caravonlca  cottons  In 
continuation  of  earlier  work  (E.  S.  R.,  27,  p.  135). 

As  regards  Caravonlca  cotton,  "  the  yield  per  acre  upon  the  station  grounds 
from  1-year-old  trees  which  had  been  pruned  in  December,  1910,  was  at  a  rate 
of  531  lbs.  of  lint  per  acre.  Upon  similar  trees  pruned  in  March,  1911,  the 
yield  was  only  at  the  rate  of  363  lbs.  per  acre,  the  average  yield  upon  the  field 
being  448  lbs.  per  acre,  which  is  approximately  four  times  the  yield  that  was 
obtained  from  the  same  field  In  1910." 

Pinching  back  undertaken  to  induce  the  growth  of  fruiting  branches  and  In- 
crease the  yield  restricted  vegetative  growth  but  showed  no  great  effect  on  the 
yield. 

A  brief  note  is  given  on  a  trial  of  semiannual  pruning  and  the  production  of  2 
crops  per  year  by  E.  C.  Smith,  a  pioneer  cotton  grower  of  Pearl  City,  Oahu. 
The  method  consists  in  picking  a  crop  in  June  and  July,  immediately  pruning 
back  the  plants  and  giving  enough  irrigation  to  start  new  growtli,  which  makes 
a  crop  in  December  and  January.  At  this  time  another  pruning  is  given  which 
results  in  another  crop  in  June  and  July.  "  Upon  d-year-old  plants  pruned  in 
July  of  1910  a  winter  crop  of  2.5  lbs.  per  tree  was  obtained,  while  in  the  follow- 
ing July  4.7  lb&  were  picked,  making  a  total  of  over  7  lbs.  seed  cotton  per  tree 
for  the  year."  This  includes  all  the  cotton  which  opened  on  the  pruned  branches 
within  2  weeks  after  pruning.  When  the  entire  neighborhood  follows  this 
method  the  cotton  bollworm  can  be  controlled  at  nominal  expense. 

Sea  Island  cotton  seemed  to  thrive  better  as  an  annual  than  as  a  perennial, 
and  an  acre  produced  292  Iba  of  lint 

Becent  cotton  experiments  (Mississippi  Bta,  Bui.  155,  pp.  29). — ^This  is  a 
continuation  of  earlier  cotton  experiments  in  Mississippi  (E.  S.  B.,  23,  p.  39), 
and  consists  of  4  papers. 

I.  Results  from  the  Central  Experiment  BtatUm,  J.  W.  Pox  et  aL  (pp.  4-14). — 
Meteorological  data  are  followed  by  a  statement  of  the  results  of  a  variety 
test  in  which  Sunflower,  Rowden  116,  Columbia,  and  Cook  stood  highest  in 
total  value  of  lint  and  seed  per  acre  in  1911.  In  1910,  5  strains  of  Cook  and 
the  Triumph  and  Covington-Toole  varieties  constituted  the  first  7  in  money 
value. 

Applications  of  288  lbs.  each  of  kainlt  and  acid  phosphate  were  followed  by 
approximately  equal  5-year  average  yields,  both  greater  than  those  secured 
when  either  was  applied  with  cotton-seed  meal  or  when  both  were  used  to- 
gether. Still  higher  yields,  howev^,  followed  the  application  of  8  tons  of 
manure  or  of  4  tons  of  manure  with  phosphate,  kainlt,  or  lime.  Another  table 
states  the  relative  earliness  of  the  crop  secured  after  the  various  applications 
in  different  fertilizer  tests  in  1911. 

"  The  application  of  from  200  to  400  lbs.  of  potash  to  land  on  which  cotton 
rusts  badly  is  usually  profitable."  "  We  do  not  get  profitable  results  from  pot- 
ash used  here  on  soils  where  cotton  does  not  rust" 

Cotton  topped  July  15  and  August  1  yielded  1,931  and  1,788  lbs.  of  seed  cotton 
per  acre,  reefpectively,  as  compared  with  1,756  lbs.  secured  from  the  untopped 
cotton.  The  order  of  yields  was  exactly  reversed  In  1910,  but  the  dates  of 
topping  were  about  a  week  later.    In  1909  the  untopped  cotton  and  that  topped 
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August  1  yielded  1,4^  and  1,580  lbs.  per  acre,  respectively.  In  1907  the  cotton 
topped  August  3  yielded  1,808  lbs.,  as  compared  with  1,575  lbs.  on  the  check  plat, 
and  that  topped  August  26  yielded  1,780  lbs.  as  compared  with  1,821  <m  the 
corresponding  untopped  or  check  plat 

Rows  3  ft  apart  produced  more  cotton  than  those  farther  apart,  in  1911,  but 
were  not  Included  in  the  1909  test  when  4-ft  rows  gave  greater  yields  than 
either  5  or  6  ft.  row&  In  these  tests  the  plants  averaged  15  in.  apart  in  the 
row.  In  rows  3  ft  8  in.  apart,  plants  spaced  12  in.  apart  gave  greater  2-year 
average  yields  per  acre  than  those  spaced  20  or  30  in.  apart 

Poisoning  the  army  worm  on  August  20  and  30  resulted  in  a  yield  of  1,414 
lbs.  of  seed  cotton  per  acre  as  compared  with  767  lbs.  on  the  untreated  plats. 
Paris  green  appeared  to  be  more  effective  than  arsenate  of  lead. 

II.  Results  from  the  McNeil  Experiment  Station^  E.  R.  Ferris  (pp.  14-21). — 
Meteorological  data  are  followed  by  a  statement  of  the  results  of  a  variety  test 
in  which  Ashcraft  Double  Jointed  Snow  Bank,  Trice,  and  Truitt  90-day  pro- 
duced the  highest  ylelda 

A  table  states  the  6-year  average  results  secured  in  a  test  of  various  ferti- 
lizers. The  highest  yields  were  obtained  after  applications  of  (1)  100  lbs.  each 
of  cotton-seed  meal  and  acid  phosphate,  and  (2)  100  lbs.  each  of  cotton-seed 
meal,  acid  phosphate,  and  kainit  Both  plats  were  on  land  on  which  cattle  were 
fed  during  the  winter  of  1902-3.  On  land  on  which  cattle  had  not  been  fed  the 
highest  yield  followed  an  application  of  200  lbs.  of  cotton-seed  meal  and  100  lbs. 
of  acid  phosphate.  Cotton  planted  April  1  gave  278  lb&  per  acre  as  compared 
with  289  lbs.  from  that  planted  April  15,  55  lbs.  from  that  planted  May  1,  and 
a  total  failure  in  case  of  that  planted  May  15. 

III.  Results  from  the  HoUy  Springs  Branch  EwperimerU  Station,  C.  T.  Ames 
(pp.  22-27). — In  a  variety  test  at  this  station  the  highest  yields  of  lint  cotton 
per  acre  were  given  by  Truitt  90-day,  Broadwell  Double  Jointed,  and  Rowden 
116.  In  the  fertilizer  test  the  highest  yields  followed  applications  of  (1)  200 
lb&  acid  phosphate  (2)  100  lbs.  each  acid  phosphate  and  cotton-seed  meal,  and 
(3)  200  Iba  corton-seed  meal,  in  the  order  named.  Ten  applications  were 
tested  in  this  series  of  experimaits  and  in  a  parallel  series  7  of  them  were  du- 
plicated except  that  the  applications  were  doubled  in  amount  In  this  series 
much  the  highest  yield  followed  the  application  of  200  lbs.  each  of  cotton-seed 
meal  and  acid  phosphate.  These  figures  are  for  1911.  Another  table  states  the 
6-year  average  results  in  which  the  same  applications  were  followed  by  the 
highest  yields  but  with  less  distinct  advantage.  In  another  fertilizer  test  in 
1911  the  highest  yields  followed  applications  of  (1)  200  lbs.  of  cotton-seed  meal 
and  (2)  4(X)  lbs.  of  raw-rock  phosphate.  In  a  test  of  nitrogen  sources  supine- 
mented  in  each  case  by  200  lbs.  of  acid  phos|)hate  the  use  of  (1)  200  lbs.  of 
cotton-seed  meal  and  (2)  80  lbs.  of  nitrate  of  soda  gave  yields  somewhat 
higher  than  those  secured  from  the  use  of  150  lbs.  of  nitroline  or  486  lbs.  of 
amonoline.  The  soU  used  has  been  in  cultivation  more  than  50  years  and  is 
characteristic  of  the  poorer  soils  of  the  section. 

IV.  RestUts  from  Delta  Branch  Experiment  Station,  G.  B.  Walker  (pp  27- 
29). — ^The  Express  and  Triumph  varieties  excelled  the  others  tested  in  value  of 
lint  cotton  per  acre. 

In  a  spacing  test  in  which  the  stalks  stood  from  18  to  24  in.  apart  in  the  row, 
better  yields  were  obtained  from  rows  3i  ft  apart  than  from  rows  3,  4,  5,  or  6 
ft  apart 

Note  on  the  present  position  of  cotton  investigratlon  in  India,  B.  Goveittst 
(Affr.  Research  Inst.  Pusa,  Bui.  26,  1911,  pp.  11).— A  brief  survey  of  the  status 
of  cotton  planting,  fertilizer,  and  cultural  investigations  in  India. 
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[Flaac  ocperiments  in  India],  E.  M.  Vandbkebkhovb  {Agr,  Research  Inst. 
Pusa,  Buk  26, 1911,  pp.  11,  pis.  i). — ^Thls  is  a  brief  report  of  fertilizer  and  rate 
of  sowing  tests  of  flax  at  Dooriah  during  the  year  1910-11. 

Bagged  Jack  kale  (Agr.  Oaz.  N.  8.  Wales,  2S  (1912),  No.  2,  p.  185).— Seed 
sent  from  the  botanical  gardens  to  the  Bathurst  experiment  farm  produced 
plants  which  ran  to  seed  as  soon  as  planted,  presumably  because  of  the  lateness 
of  the  season.  Seed  soit  to  the  Glen  Innes  farm,  however,  produced  succulent 
plants  entirely  devoid  of  woody  fiber,  but  did  not  equal  white  chou  moellier  in 
quality  of  green  fodder. 

Black  oats,  A.  H.  E.  McDonald  et  ai*  (Dept.  Affr.  N.  8.  Wales,  Fanners* 
BiU^  50, 1911,  pp.  S-lsy.—A  discussion  of  the  wild  oat  (Avena  taiita),  with  sug- 
gestions on  its  control  and  eradication. 

Fertilizers  and  the  growth  of  rice,  J.  Zamora  (Philippine  Affr.  and  Por- 
ester,  1  (1911)^  No.  8,  pp.  152-154) .—Thi&  article  states  the  result  of  pot  ex- 
periments with  rice  in  which  the  chemically  pure  salts  ammonium  nitrate,  potas- 
sium phosphate,  calcium  phosphate,  magnesium  chlorid,  magnesium  nitrate,  and 
magnesium  sulphate  were  used  in  molecular  solutions.  A  table  states  the  num- 
ber of  leaves,  date  of  flowering,  height  of  plants,  and  number  of  rioe  giatns  per 
plant  secured* 

Correlation  in  rye,  D.  Lehn  (Illus.  Landw.  Ztg.,  S2  (1912),  No.  S,  pp.  ISf 
H). — ^The  author  presents  figures  from  the  records  of  C.  Kraft,  who  has  prac- 
ticed individual  selection  from  Zeel&nder  rye  for  10  years. 

From  data  for  the  4-year  period  190&-1911,  It  appears  that  the  length  of 
haulms  varies  directly  with  length  of  bend,  number  of  intemodes,  weight  per 
head  and  per  1,000  kernels,  and  number  of  kernels  per  head,  while  it  varies  in- 
versely as  the  weight  per  plant,  the  number  of  haulms,  the  density  of  head,  the 
grain  weight  per  plant,  and  the  chaff  percentage. 

Soy  beans,  W.  F.  Inoalls  (Coopersioton,  N.  Y.  [1912^,  pp.  S6,  pis.  5).— This 
is  a  brief  manual  of  information  for  the  soy  bean  grower. 

The  growth  of  sugar  beet  (Ahs.  in  Jour,  Bd.  Agr.  [London],  18  (1912),  No. 
11,  p.  943). — ^In  a  comparative  test  of  sugar  beets  and  mangels  at  6  points  in 
Somerset  the  yields  were  16  and  40  tons  per  acre,  respectively.  The  beets  wei» 
left  a  little  closer  in  the  driUa  Heavy  manurial  applications  tended  to  depress 
the  sugar  percentage  of  the  beets. 

Experiments  on  the  cultivation  of  sug^ar  cane  at  the  Partabgarh  Experi- 
mental Station,  1909-1911,  6.  Clarke  et  al  (Agr.  Research  Inst.  Pusa,  Bui. 
27, 1912,  pp.  29,  pis.  2). — ^This  is  largely  made  up  of  tables  stating  the  results  of 
rate  of  planting  tests  at  the  Partabgarh  station  in  India  during  1909-1911.  The 
author  notes  that  the  sugar  canes  of  upper  India  differ  markedly  from  those  of 
other  countries  and  demand  very  different  treatment,  and  that  the  general  con- 
clusions holding  good  for  varieties  growing  in  Java,  the  West  Indies,  and  south- 
em  United  States  can  not  always  be  applied  to  them. 

Sweet  potato  investigation,  T.  E.  Keitt  (South  Carolina  8ta.  Bui.  165,  pp. 
4S). — ^Previous  work  on  the  sweet  potato  by  the  station  (B.  S.  R.,  25,  p.  684) 
is  reviewed,  and  some  general  information  regarding  the  crop  is  presented. 
Determinations  of  sugar,  glucose,  and  starch,  and  studies  on  the  formation  of 
sugars  and  starch  and  the  content  of  these  substances  at  different  times  of 
harvesting  are  reported,  together  with  descriptions  of  the  different  varieties 
tested,  fertilizer  and  proximate  analyses  of  different  varieties,  and  a  report  of 
an  additional  laundry  test  of  the  starch. 

Determinations  of  samples  filtered  under  pressure  showed  an  average  of  4.21 
per  cent,  and  samples  filtered  without  pressure  an  average  of  4.22  per  cent,  of 
sucrose  and  glucose  together.    It  was  found  that  some  changes  took  place  in 
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the  samples  as  they  stood,  the  indication  being  the  formation  of  an  add.  To 
prevent  this  change,  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  more  accurate  results, 
bichlorid  of  mercury  was  used  as  a  disinfectant  to  arrest  enzym  action  and 
fermentation,  but  this  was  also  found  to  interfere  with  the  accuracy  of  the 
method. 

The  study  of  the  formation  of  the  sugars  and  starch  by  analyzing  samples 
harvested  on  different  dates  showed  that  on  August  28,  1908,  in  every  case,  the 
sucrose  was  high  and  the  glucose  low,  that  the  sucrose  decreased  and  the 
glucose  increased  as  the  time  of  maturity  approached,  and  tliat  the  total  sugars 
and  starch  both  decreased  at  the  time  of  the  most  rapid  developmoit.  Later 
the  starch  increased,  but  the  total  sugars  continued  to  decrease,  the  witter 
decreasing  at  the  same  time,  until  September  29  when  the  sucrose  was  at  its 
lowest  and  the  glucose  generally  at  its  highest 

Similar  work  was  continued  in  1909.  The  results  led  the  author  to  believe 
that  in  the  \&ry  immature  potato  the  sugar  may  be  presoit  either  as  glucose 
or  sucrose,  probably  depending  upon  the  meteorological  conditions  It  is 
stated  tliat  in  1908  when  the  10  days  previous  to  the  first  digging  were  wet  and 
cloudy,  the  sugar  was  in  the  form  of  sucrose,  while  in  1909  when  the  10  days 
preceding  the  digging  were  fair,  it  was  pres^it  almost  entirely  as  glucose.  The 
crop  of  1908  was  grown  on  a  clay  loam  soil,  while  the  1909  crop  was  grown  on 
a  sandy  soiL 

Crop  rotation  and  fertilizer  experiments  with  sun-cured  tobacco,  W.  W. 
Gbesn  (Virginia  8ta.  Bui.  196,  pp.  S-20,  figs.  8).— -Earlier  reports  on  these 
experiments,  which  are  in  cooperation  with  this  Department,  have  already  beoi 
noted  (E.  S.  B.,  22,  p.  187). 

The  results  of  the  crop  rotation  work  led  to  the  recommendation  of  the 
following  7-year  rotation:  Tobacco,  wheat,  grass,  grass,  corn  with  crimson 
clover  as  a  cover  crop,  cowpeas,  and  red  clover.  The  rotation  of  crops  in  the 
sun-cured  tobacco  district  was  found  necessary  and  profitable.  In  connection 
with  this  rotation  work  It  was  found  that  seeding  grass  alone  in  August  gave 
better  results  than  seeding  with  small  grain. 

The  fertilizer  experiments  showed  that  phosphoric  acid  was  needed  moat  In 
the  soils  of  the  sun-cured  tobacco  district,  and  that  a  complete  fertilizer  gave 
the  best  returns.  Potash  and  nitrogen  were  unprofitable  without  phosphoric 
acid.  The  use  of  lime  did  not  respond  very  perceptibly.  Applications  of  cotton- 
seed meal  made  a  much  finer  grade  of  tobacco  than  the  use  of  nitrate  of  soda, 
but  the  yield  was  smaller.  Only  two-thirds  as  much  nitrogen  was  found  neces- 
sary when  given  in  the  form  of  nitrate  of  soda  as  when  applied  as  cotton-seed 
meaL  Heavy  applications  of  fertilizer  were  found  to  be  more  profitable  than 
light  applications.  The  use  of  1,000  lbs.  of  3:8:3  fertilizer  per  acre  gave  a 
profit  of  $40.29,  while  1,300  lbs.  of  a  home-mixed  fertilizer  gave  a  profit  of 
1112.17. 

Growing  and  curing  sun-cured  tobacco,  W.  W.  Gbeen  {Virginia  8ta.  Buk 
197,  pp.  9-H,  "^gs.  ^). — ^Directions  for  growing  and  curing  sun-cured  tobacco 
accompany  a  statement  of  the  results  of  a  fertilizer  test. 

A  yield  of  580  lbs.  of  tobacco  and  a  profit  of  $38.69  followed  an  application 
of  1,000  lbs.  of  a  ready-mixed  3:8:3  fertilizer  costing  $12.50  as  compared  with 
1,110  Iba  and  $79.92  after  an  application  of  a  mixture  of  1,500  lbs.  cotton-seed 
meal,  500  lbs.  of  acid  phosphate,  and  200  lbs.  of  sulphate  of  potash  per  acre 
costing  $32.41.  "  This  shows  more  than  twice  the  net  returns  from  the  heavy 
application  of  home-mixed  fertilizer"  than  were  secured  after  the  use  of  the 
ready-mixed  fertilizer.  The  following  wheat  crop  also  received  a  marked 
benefit, 
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Crop  rotation  and  fertilizer  experiments  with  bright  tobacco,  R.  P.  Cocke 
iVirffinia  8ta.  Bvl.  198,  pp.  S-20,  figs.  6). — ^Results  similar  to  those  reported 
have  been  previously  noted,  with  descriptions  of  the  experiments  (E.  S.  R., 
22,  p.  137). 

The  results  here  reported  indicate  the  value  of  using  a  complete  fertilizer 
for  bright  tobacco.  The  value  of  the  crop  less  the  cost  of  the  fertilizer  when 
fertUized  with  nitrogen,  potash,  or  phosphoric  acid  alone  was  $68.43  or  less 
per  acre,  while  it  reached  $124.54  per  acre  where  a  complete  application  was 
used.  The  use  of  1,400  lbs.  of  a  8 : 8 : 3  fertilizer  per  acre  gave  a  net  profit  of 
$19.58  more  than  800  lbs.  of  the  same  fertilizer,  and  the  elTects  on  succeeding 
crops  were  more  pronounced. 

The  rotation  recommended  for  6  years  is  as  follows:  Tobacco,  wheat,  grass, 
grass,  corn  with  crimson  clover  as  a  cover  crop,  and  cowpeas.  An  average  yield 
of  tobacco  under  this  rotation  of  1,267  Iba  per  acre,  having  a  value  of  $116.98, 
was  secured.  It  was  found  that  the  use  of  lime  darkened  the  color  of  bright 
tobacco,  showed  little  benefit  to  com  and  wheat,  but  had  a  most  satisfactory 
influence  on  the  growth  of  grass. 

Wheat  breeding  ezi>eriment8,  E.  O.  Montgomebt  (Nebraska  8ta.  Bid.  125, 
pp.  5-16,  figs.  9). — ^A  historical  sketch  of  wheat  culture  and  wheat-breeding 
work  in  Nebraska  is  followed  by  a  statement  of  the  results  of  variety  tests  at 
the  station  and  of  tests  of  Improved  strains  by  farmers. 

Tests  of  over  100  varieties  already  noted  (E.  S.  R.,  14,  p.  36)  have  indicated 
only  3  varieties  that  were  capable  of  surviving  Nebraska's  very  dry  winters, 
and  as  Turkey  Red  excelled  the  other  2  varieties  in  milling  qualities  it  was 
evidently  most  suitable  for  general  cultivation.  Attiempts  to  improve  it  by 
the  Importation  of  new  seed  from  southern  Russia  or  from  Alberta,  Canada, 
have  given  negative  results.  Selection,  however,  produced  strains  which  varied 
in  ability  to  resist  lodging  and  in  shape  and  quantity  of  grain,  as  well  as  in 
yielding  power.  A  table  states  results  secured  during  the  period  1907-1910 
from  26  strains.  They  varied  in  yield  from  28.88  to  40.75  bu.  per  acre,  but  it 
was  difficult  to  tell  by  appearance  the  best  from  the  poorest  yielders  in  the 
field. 

In  1910,  26  8-acre  fields  of  improved  strains  were  sown  in  20  different  coun- 
ties of  the  State.  The  results  reported  by  21  experimenters  showed  average 
yields  of  25.9  bu.  of  the  improved  Turkey  Red  as  compared  with  21.9  bu.  of  the 
locally  grown  Turkey  Red.  The  3  strains  used  in  this  test  were  No&  287,  425, 
and  48.  "  No.  48  has  proved  to  be  a  very  satisfactory  yielder  in  comparison, 
but  was  reported  as  somewhat  light  in  color."  A  fourth  strain.  No.  42,  which 
is  now  ready  for  distribution  ''appears  to  be  superior  to  any  of  the  other 
varieties  so  far  tested,  especially  in  color  and  quality.*' 

Is  Federation  wheat  degenerating?  J.  T.  Pbidham  {Agr,  Oaz.  If,  8.  Waiss, 
28  (1912),  No.  Sy  pp.  21S-215).—Aii  account  is  given  of  the  occurraice  of  3 
mutants  in  Federation  wheat  and  of  the  crops  secured  from  them.  Inquiry 
indicated  that  a  number  of  other  variations  had  been  observed  in  this  variety 
at  the  different  exiyerimait  farms. 

Twenty  five  years'  plant  improvement  in  Sweden,  N.  H.  Nilsson  (8veriges 
Utsadesfor.  Tidskr.,  21  (1911),  No,  i,  pp.  175-187).— This  is  a  history  and  ex- 
planation of  the  organization  and  work  of  the  Swedish  Seed  Improvement 
Society. 

EOBTICULIUBE. 

Badinm  as  a  means  of  forcing  plants,  H.  Molisgh  (OstefY,  Qart,  ztg.,  7 
(1912),  No.  6,  pjp.  197-^02,  figs.  5).— A  summarized  account  of  the  author's  ex- 
periments in  the  use  of  rfidium  cblorid  and  radium  emituatlon  in  forcing  plants. 
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During  the  latter  part  of  November  lllnc  branches  were  succesfully  forced  out 
by  attaching  pipettes  containing  a  small  quantity  of  radium  chlorid  to  the  ter- 
minal buds.  The  forcing  effect  was  irregular,  however,  since  the  Individual  buds 
were  situated  at  different  distances  from  the  radiating  area.  Lilac  branches 
exposed  to  radium  emanation  for  periods  of  20,  48,  and  72  hours  were  success- 
fully forced,  the  longer  exposure  giving  the  quicker  results.  Similar  results 
were  secured  with  chestnut  branches,  except  that  exposure  to  emanation*  for  a 
day  appeared  to  be  sufficient.  Tests  were  also  made  with  branches  of  a  number 
of  other  trees.  The  tulip,  bladdemut,  and  maple  were  successfully  forced, 
whereas  the  ginkgo,  sycamore,  red  beech,  and  linden  gave  negative  results.  The 
experiments  indicate  that  radium  emanation  will  only  stimulate  growth  during 
that  part  of  the  rest  period  between  the  middle  of  November  and  the  end  of 
December. 

New  garden  plants  of  the  year  1911  (i^oy.  Bot.  (hird.  Keto,  BiU.  Mite 
Inform,,  1912,  A  pp.  S,  pp.  39-64). — ^A  list  is  given  of  garden  plants  described  in 
botanical  and  horticultural  publications  during  1911.  It  comprises  all  the  new 
introductions  recorded,  together  with  the  most  noteworthy  of  those  which  have 
l>een  reintroduced  after  being  lost  from  cultivation. 

Report  of  the  division  of  horticulture  of  the  Central  Agricultural  Station 
for  the  year  1911,  M.  Calvino  (Esiac.  Agr.  Cent.  [Mexico]  Bol.  66,  1912,  pp. 
62,  pis.  74). — ^This  comprises  a  report  of  varietal,  climatal,  and  cultural  experi- 
ments with  forage  crops,  fruits,  rubber  trees,  vegetables,  ornamentals,  and 
cereals  conducted  at  the  Central  Agricultural  Station. 

Home  gardening  in  South  Carolina,  C.  C.  Newman  (South  Carolina  fda. 
Bid.  166,  pp.  S-48,  figs.  6). — ^A  popular  treatise  presenting  general  considerations 
relative  to  soil  and  plant  classification,  how  plants  feed  and  grow,  crop  rotation, 
cultivation,  fertilizers,  hotbeds  and  cold  frames,  and  giving  specific  directions 
for  the  culture  of  the  important  vegetables  Directions  are  given  for  controlling 
the  more  troublesome  insects  and  fungus  diseases,  together  with  planting  tables 
and  varieties  of  vegetables  recommended  for  the  home  garden  in  South  Carolina. 

Growing  Denia  onion  seed,  F.  GabcIa  (New  Mexico  8ta.  Bid.  82,  pp.  27, 
figs.  8). — In  a  previous  bulletin  (B.  S.  R.,  22,  p.  732)  it  was  shown  that  the 
Spanish  or  Denia  onion  is  well  adapted  for  culture  in  certain  parts  of  New 
Mexico. 

Successful  experiments  in  the  production  of  a  home  supply  of  Doiia  onion 
seed  are  here  reported.  The  seed  was  produced  at  the  rate  of  525  lbs.  per  acre 
in  1910  and  4d0  Iba  per  acre  in  1911.  The  germination  tests  showed  89  per  c»it 
and  81  per  cent  for  the  2  years,  respectively.  The  onions  raised  from  the  home- 
grown seed  compare  favorably  with  those  from  imported  seed. 

Impediments  to  the  vegetable  industry  and  their  control,  J.  Kindbhovkn 
{Flugschr.  Deut.  Landto.  Oeselh,  1912,  No.  IS,  pp.  26). — ^This  comprises  a  popu- 
lar treatise  on  the  control  of  plant  diseases,  animal  pests,  and  other  drawbacks 
to  successful  vegetable  growing. 

Pomology  (9.  Cong.  Intemat.  Agr.  Madrid,  1911,  pp.  6S9-715). — GThls  com- 
prises reports  of  papers  presented  and  discussed  in  the  pomological  section  of 
the  Ninth  International  Congress  of  Agriculture,  Madrid,  in  1911,  as  follows: 
The  Culture  of  Oranges,  Olives,  and  Other  Important  Fruit  Trees,  by  J.  M.  P. 
Jaramillo ;  a  report  on  the  same  theme,  by  Janini ;  Suggestive  Improvements  in 
the  Culture  of  Olives  and  the  Manufacture  of  Olive  Oil,  by  J.  Ohapelle;  Methods 
of  Defense  against  the  Parasites  and  Principal  Diseases  of  Fruit  Trees,  by  Ij. 
Navarro ;  reports  on  the  same  theme,  by  L.  Salas  Amat  and  R.  Janini ;  Recent 
Progress  in  the  United  States  against  Insects  Destructive  to  Oranges,  by  C.  L. 
Marlatt;  and  The  Ink  Disease  in  Chestnut  Groves  at  Ardtehe,  by  J.  Farcy. 
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Fruit  culture,  R.  Goethe  (Obathau.  Berlin,  1910,  pp.  174,  pls.  SO,  figs.  77).— 
A  practical  treatise  on  fruit  growing  with  special  reference  to  German  conditions. 

How  to  grrow  and  market  fruit  (Berlin,  Md.  [1912],  pp.  ISl,  pis.  24).— A 
practical  treatise  on  fruit  culture  and  marketing. 

The  California  fruits  and  how  to  grow  them,  E.  J.  Wickbon  (San  Fran- 
dscoi  Cal.,  1912,  6.  ed.,  rev.,  pp.  602,  figs.  181). —The  present  edition  of  this 
treatise  (E.  B.  8.,  22,  p.  734)  has  been  revised  with  a  view  to  including  recent 
progress  in  various  phases  of  the  fruit  industry. 

Experiments  on  the  pollination  of  our  hardy  fruits,  0.  H.  Hoopeb  (Irish 
Gard.,  7  (1912),  Nos.  76,  pp.  8S,  84;  77,  pp.  102, 10S).—A  summarized  account  of 
this  work  has  been  previously  noted  (E.  S.  R.,  25,  p.  838). 

Orchard  heating,  L.  Gbeene  (Iowa  8ta.  Bui.  129,  pp.  131-164,  figs.  16). — 
This  bulletin  reports  tests  conducted  by  the  station  in  3  different  orchards 
during  the  season  of  1911  to  determine  the  value  and  efficiency  of  some  of  the 
orchard  heating  devices  now  on  the  market  Reports  from  individual  growers  in 
various  sections  of  the  State,  who  also  tried  out  heating  devices,  are  included 
and  general  information  is  given  relative  to  methods  of  heating  orchards. 

The  spring  of  1911  did  not  offer  the  best  conditions  for  a  thorough  test  because 
injurious  temperatures  did  not  occur. 

How  a  Ventura  lemon  grove  was  protected,  C.  A.  Tbague  (Pacific  Rural 
Pr&ss,  SS  (1912),  No.  26,  pp.  604,  605).— A  detailed  statement  is  given  of  frost 
fighting  experience  during  the  past  season  in  a  California  lemon  grove. 

New  heater  and  vaporizer  for  frost  protection,  A.  G.  McAdis  (Mo.  Weather 
Rev.,  40  (1912),  No.  4,  pp.  618,  619).— A  new  heater  and  vaporizer  being  tried 
at  the  San  Francisco  office  of  the  Weather  Bureau  is  here  described. 

Temperatures  injurious  to  peaches,  apples,  and  pears  in  various  stages  of 
development  (Mo.  Weather  Rev.,  40  (1912),  No.  $,  p.  426).—Th\a  comprises 
data  collected  under  the  direction  of  the  Fruit  Growers'  Association  of  the  Grand 
Valley,  CJolo.,  with  the  view  of  assisting  growers  in  frost  protection  work. 

Testa  of  summer  sprays  on  apples,  i>eaches,  etc.,  G.  P.  Clinton  and  W.  E. 
BmiTON  (Connecticut  State  8ta.  Rpt.  1911,  pt.  5,  pp,  347-406,  pis.  8).— Tests  of 
various  Bordeaux,  lime-sulphur,  and  miscellaneous  sulphur  mixtures  (E.  S.  R., 
24,  p.  653)  were  continued  on  an  extended  scale  in  1911.  Lead  arsenate  was 
used,  both  with  the  mixtures  and  alone,  as  an  insecticide.  The  details  of  the 
year's  work  with  apples,  peaches,  pears,  quinces,  plums,  cherries,  and  currants 
are  reported  and  the  results  of  the  2  years*  work  with  apples  and  peaches  are 
reviewed.  With  the  results  secured  in  the  above  experiments  as  a  basis  recom- 
mendations are  given  as  to  spraying  practice  for  these  fnilta 

In  these  experiments  Bordeaux  has  on  the  whole  shown  the  best  fungicidal 
value  of  any  of  the  sprays  tried.  In  the  work  with  apples  it  was  found  that  3 
sprayings  having  lead  arsenate  in  the  last  2  keep  most  of  the  fungi  and  insects 
under  control.  In  the  control  of  black  rot  on  the  leaves  complete  removal  of 
the  diseased  branches  should  be  combined  with  spraying.  The  prevention  of 
rust  requires  a  continuous  coating  of  the  leaves  from  the  time  they  first  appear 
until  all  danger  of  infection  from  the  cedar  apple  stage  is  over.  To  reduce 
the  russeting  or  burning  of  apples  that  occurs  with  Bordeaux  used  alone,  the 
authors  advise  using  the  4 : 4 :  50  formula  in  the  first  spraying  before  the  blos- 
soms have  opened  at  the  critical  time  for  scab.  In  the  second  and  third  spray- 
ing a  1 : 4 :  50  formula  may  be  used.  Compared  with  the  commercial  lime- 
sulphur  sprays,  however,  even  weak  Bordeaux  is  apt  to  produce  more  russeting 
on  such  susceptible  varieties  as  Baldwin  and  Greening.  The  authors  are  not 
yet  prepared  to  recommend  a  substitution  of  lime-sulphur  solutions  for  Bordeaux 
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on  those  varieties  not  seriously  liable  to  russeting  or  on  those  very  sascepttble 
to  fuDgns  attack.  The  varieties  which  were  fouDd  to  be  either  Immune  or  sus- 
ceptible to  scab,  rust,  sooty  blotch,  fruit  specks,  and  rot  are  indicated.  Taking 
all  things  into  consideration,  including  the  difficulty  of  making  self-boiled  lime- 
sulphur,  this  mixture  appears  to  have  no  special  advantage  over  the  commercial 
lime-sulphurs  as  a  fungicide  for  apples. 

When  commercial  lime-sulphur  is  substituted  for  Bordeaux  it  should  be  used 
at  the  rate  of  li  gal.  per  60  gal.  of  water  for  all  3  sprayings.  For  the  insecti- 
cide lead  arsenate  at  the  rate  of  3  lbs.  of  paste  or  li  lbs.  of  powder  per  60  gal. 
of  mixture  may  be  added  in  the  last  2  sprayings.  The  treatmoit  recommended 
for  the  pear  and  quince  is  similar  to  that  for  the  apple.  For  peaches,  cherries, 
and  plums,  where  there  is  always  danger  of  burning  from  Bordeaux  and  also 
otteai  from  commercial  llme^ulphurs,  especially  if  used  with  lead  arsaiate,  self- 
boiled  lime-sulphur  appears  to  be  the  best  fungicide  since  It  produces  on  the 
whole  the  least  Injury  of  any  spray  tried.  The  8 : 8 :  60  formula  for  all  3  spray- 
ings has  given  the  best  results. 

In  the  2  years'  work  with  peaches  lead  ars^iate  has  done  little  to  prevent  the 
attacks  of  curculio,  and  since  it  seems  to  increase  the  danger  of  spray  Injury 
when  combined  with  lime-sulphur,  the  authors  advise  leaving  it  out  unless  there 
is  considerable  danger  from  sawfly  injury,  when  it  can  be  added  in  the  second 
spraying  as  with  apples. 

Orchard  spraying  experiments,  W.  W.  Bonns  (Mctine  8ta.  Bui,  198,  pp.  S2, 
pis.  5). — Spraying  experiments  were  continued  at  the  Highmoor  Farm  in  1911 
(B.  S.  R.,  26,  p.  638),  and  cooperative  experiments  were  conducted  In  3  nearby 
orchards.  The  formulas  used  in  the  Highmoor  experiments  included  lead  arse- 
nate at  the  rates  of  2  lbs.  and  4  lbs.  to  60  gal.  of  water,  lime-sulphur  at  the 
rates  of  1},  If,  and  2  lbs.  to  60  gal.  of  water,  plus  2  lbs.  of  lead  arsenate  in  each 
case,  and  Bordeaux  mixture  3 : 3 :  60  plus  2  lbs.  of  lead  arsenate.  The  results 
are  presented  in  detail  and  discussed. 

Seasonal  conditions  combined  with  other  inhlbitive  factors  were  unfavorable 
for  the  development  of  fungus  and  insect  injury  to  any  practical  degree,  hence 
no  valuable  data  for  estimating  the  fungicidal  or  Insecticidal  value  of  the 
sprays  were  secured.  In  the  case  of  fruit  russeting  none  of  the  percentages 
from  any  plats  were  high  and  all  so  nearly  alike  that  no  deductions  are  war- 
ranted. The  relation  of  lime-sulphur  injury  to  strength  of  solution  was  not 
Indicated  in  any  way. 

In  view  of  observations  made  in  1011  the  author  is  now  inclined  to  the 
opinion  that  calyx  injury,  which  was  found  quite  generally  on  fruit  sprayed 
with  lime-sulphur  in  1910,  may  be  due  as  much  to  lack  of  vigor  In  the  tree  as 
Indicated  by  the  tissues  of  the  fruit,  as  to  the  caustic  action  of  the  spray. 

A  form  of  injury  known  as  sunscald  was  produced  by  sunlight  on  fruit  di- 
rectly exposed  to  the  sun  upon  the  southern  sides  of  trees.  The  sunscald 
appeared  as  discolored  sunken  spots  or  maculatlons  with  a  sharply  defined 
margin.  Spraying  during  hot  weather  appeared  to  increase  the  severity  of 
sunscald  where  injured  areas  were  present  before  the  last  spray  was  applied. 
Also  the  amount  of  scald,  though  relatively  small,  varied  directly  with  the 
strength  of  lime-sulphur  used.  Injury  on  the  lead-arsenate  plats  was  less  In 
amount  but  qualitatively  equally  serious.  Scald  injury  on  the  Bordeaux  plats 
was  very  slight 

Aside  from  fruit  russeting  a  large  percentage  of  the  apples  on  the  Bordeaux 
plat  showed  more  or  less  Bordeaux  injury,  the  fruit  appearing  to  be  either  well 
mottled  with  dull-brown  flecks  a  few  millimeters  in  diameter  or  speckled  with 
minute  dots.  TMs  gave  to  the  fruit  a  general  soiled  dull-brown  hue.  The  col- 
oring of  the  fruit  from  this  plat  was  far  below  that  of  the  apples  on  any  of 
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the  others,  whereas  the  fruit  of  the  other  experimental  plats,  benefited  by  the 
rains  of  late  summer  and  the  long  period  of  sunshine,  grew  to  unusual  size  and 
was  of  exceptionally  high  quality  and  color.  The  development  of  Bordeaux 
injury  appears  to  have  coincided  with  a  period  of  rainy  weather. 

From  the  results  of  the  experiments  us  a  whole  the  author  concludes  that 
spray  Injury  may  be,  and  very  likely  is,  due  as  much  to  a  physical  factor,  1.  e., 
the  application  of  a  mist  or  spray  to  growing  plant  tissues  under  extreme,  or 
some  now  undetermined,  but  unfavorable,  meteorological  conditions,  as  to  any 
chemical  action  of  the  material  used. 

Analyses  of  materials  sold  as  insecticides  and  fungricides  (New  York  State 
8ta.  Bui.  S48,  pp.  85-^8). — ^Analyses  are  reported  of  Paris  green,  lead  arsenate, 
Bordeaux  lead  arsenate,  Bordeaux  mixture,  Bordeaux-Paris  green  mixtures, 
lime-sulphur  solutions,  mixtures  of  soluble  sulphur  and  oils,  nicotln  prepara- 
tions, soap  solutions,  sulphur,  and  hellebore. 

The  precooling  of  fruit  in  the  United  States,  S.  J.  Dennis  (Ber.  II,  Intemat. 
Kdlienkofng,  Wien,  2  (1910),  pp.  iSJh4S€>l  figs.  8).— A  paper  on  this  subject  read 
before  the  Second  International  Refrigeration  Congress,  held  at  Vienna  in  1910. 

Befrifceratioii  In  relation  to  fmit  gTowiag  in  Canada,  J.  A.  Ruddick  (Ann, 
Rpt.  Fruit  Qrawers'  Assoc.  Nova  Scotia,  48  (1912),  pp.  99-42). — ^In  this  paper 
the  author  points  out  some  of  the  possibilities  of  cold  storage  in  relation  to  the 
fruit  industry. 

Breeding  dtras  trees,  A.  D.  Shamel  (Pacific  Rural  Press,  8$  (1912),  No.  25, 
p.  580). — ^An  abstract  of  a  paper  read  before  the  California  State  Fruit  Grow- 
ers' Convention  at  Santa  Barbara. 

In  his  study  of  bud  selection  with  citrus  fruits  (E.  S.  R.,  24,  p.  737),  the  author 
finds  frequent  variation  in  type  of  tree  and  fruit  such  as  would  come  under  the 
heading  of  bud  sports  or  so-called  bud  mutation.  A  study  of  one  grove  of 
Washington  navel  oranges  of  about  150  acres  revealed  the  presence  of  7  fre- 
quently occurring  types,  5  of  which  are  unproductive,  bearing  low-grade  unde- 
sirable and  unprofitable  fruit  All  of  the  trees  of  this  grove  were  propagated 
from  the  2  parent  Washington  navel  trees  in  Riverside.  Similar  variations 
were  found  in  grapefruit  and  lemons.  The  frequency  and  general  prevalence 
of  bud  sports  in  the  Valencia  orange  is  much  greater  than  in  any  citrus  variety 
yet  studied. 

The  trees  have  been  found  to  vary  consistently,  not  only  In  strlkhig  typical 
differences,  but  in  the  amount  of  production  within  the  type.  About  10  per 
cent  of  standard  type  trees  studied  are  consistent  producers  of  the  highest 
grades  of  fruit  and  free  ftom  any  evidence  of  bud  sports.  The  author  call9 
attention  to  the  successful  results  secured  by  G.  T.  Powell  from  the  practice  of 
careful  bud  selection  (E.  S.  R.,  19,  p.  1142),  and  offers  a  general  conclusion 
Ihat  a  careful  study  of  bud  variation  and  bud  selection  will  prove  of  great 
benefit  to  the  growers  of  all  plants  propagated  by  budding. 

Work  for  dtras  improvement,  J.  E.  Coit  (Pacific  Rural  Press.  84  (1912), 
No.  1.  pp.  5,  6). — This  comprises  a  brief  sketch  of  the  plan  of  development  of 
the  work  of  the  California  Cltms  Substation. 

Viticulture  (9.  Cong.  Intemat.  Agr.  Madrid,  1911,  pp.  587-5^).— This  com- 
prises the  following  papers  presented  and  discussed  in  the  vlticultural  section 
of  the  Nhith  International  Congress  of  Agriculture,  Madrid,  1911 :  Grape  Stocks 
Best  Adapted  to  Dry  and  Limy  Soils,  by  N.  Garcia  de  los  Salmones  (B.  S.  R., 
27,  p.  145) ;  The  Grnpe  Stocks  in  Dry  and  Limy  Soils,  by  P.  Gervals;  and  New 
Phases  in  the  Utilization  of  Musts  and  Wines,  by  C.  Mestre  Artlga. 

[Report  of  the  viticultural  branch],  M.  Blunno  (Rpt.  Dept.  Agr.  N.  8. 
Wale^,  1911,  pp.  60-64)' — This  report  Is  largely  a  review  of  the  work  of  recon- 
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stltuting  phylloxera-infested  vineyards  with  resistant  stocks,  together  with  a 
review  of  the  1911  vintage  and  enochemieal  analysis 

A  new  process  of  grafting  American  grapes,  P.  Bunebt  (Mdllers  Deut. 
Qart.  Ztg„  27  {1912),  No  24,  pp.  277,  278,  figs,  «).— The  method  described  con- 
sists of  the  use  of  a  plaster  of  Paris  bandage  around  the  union  and  rooting  the 
grafted  cuttings  without  artificial  heat 

Making  a  rock  garden,  H.  S.  Adams  {New  York,  1912,  pp.  52,  pis.  8,  figs.  6). — 
A  short  treatise  on  the  details  of  constructing  and  plant  materials  for  rock» 
wall,  water,  and  bog  gardens. 

Making  a  garden  to  bloom  this  year,  Gbaob  Tabob  {New  York,  1912,  pp, 
54,  pl8.  8,  fig,  i). — ^A  popular  discussion  of  plant  material  for  quick  effects. 

FOKESTBT. 

mastrated  key  to  the  wild  and  commonly  cultivated  trees  of  the  northeast- 
em  United  States  and  adjacent  Canadst,  based  primarily  upon  leaf  characters, 
J.  F.  Ck)LLiN8  and  H.  W.  Preston  {New  York,  1912,  pp.  F//4-i84,  figs,  279). — 
The  authors*  Key  to  New  England  Trees  (B.  S.  R.,  21,  p.  241)  has  been  ex- 
tended in  the  present  handbook  to  include  the  northeastern  States  and  adjacent 
Canada.  Illustrations  showing  an  outline  of  a  typical  leaf  of  every  tree  of  which 
the  leaves  differ  sufficiently  to  be  easily  recognized  have  also  been  included. 

Key  to  the  wild  and  cultivated  trees  in  autumn,  C.  A.  Darling  {Torreya, 
12  {1912),  No.  7,  pp.  155-164).— This  key  is  designed  to  be  used  in  the  field  to 
determine  the  trees  to  be  found  growing  in  the  eastern  United  Statea 

The  seedlings  of  the  live  oak  and  white  oak,  W.  G.  Ck)KEB  {Jour.  Elisha 
Mitchell  8ci,  8oc.,  28  {1912),  No.  1,  pp.  34-41*  P^-  £).— A  comparative  study  of 
the  seedling  structure  of  live  and  white  oaks,  with  special  reference  to  the 
tuberous  formations  of  the  roots  of  live  oak  seedlings. 

Tulipwoods  and  tulip  trees,  W.  Daiximobb  {Roy.  Bot.  Oard.  Kew,  Bui.  Misc. 
Inform.,  1912,  No.  5,  pp.  241-245). — Descriptive  accounts  are  given  of  a  number 
of  woods  which  are  commonly  classed  as  tulipwood. 

Eucalyptus,  its  history,  growth,  and  utilization,  C.  H.  Sellers  (fifooru- 
menio,  Cal.,  1910,  pp.  9S,  figs,  S5). — ^This  is  a  treatise  on  eucalyptus  culture, 
based  largely  on  data  secured  from  various  groves  in  California.  Information 
is  given  relative  to  the  soil  and  climatic  requirements,  adaptability  of  species 
for  given  localities,  time  and  method  of  planting,  and  subsequ^it  care  and 
management.  Considerable  data  are  also  given  relative  to  the  rate  of  growth, 
yield,  and  utilization  of  the  difl^erent  species. 

Camphor  from  Clnnamomum  camphora;  cultivation  and  preparation  in 
the  Federated  Malay  States,  B.  J.  Eaton  {Dept.  Agr.  Fed.  Malay  States  But 
15, 1912,  pp.  S8,  pi.  1). — In  addition  to  a  description  of  the  experiments  carried 
out  in  the  Federated  Malay  States  Agricultural  Department,  a  summary  is 
given  of  experiments  conducted  in  other  countries,  together  with  a  r6sam6  of 
the  present  condition  of  the  industry. 

[Rubber  tapping  experiments],  H.  NewporiI  {Atm.  Rpt.  Dept.  Agr.  and 
Stock  [Queensland},  1909-10,  pp.  67-7-t ) .— This  comprises  a  detailed  statement 
of  experiments  in  tapping  Para  rubber,  together  with  estimates  of  the  cost  of 
establishing,  upkeep,  and  the  profits  to  be  derived  from  a  Para  rubber  plan- 
tation. 

The  woodlot  for  central  Indiana,  R  C.  Peoo  and  M.  B.  Thomas  {Proc.  Ind. 
Acad.  8ci.,  1909,  pp.  419-4S9,  figs.  -J).— This  paper  describes  the  condition  of 
central  Indiana  woodlots  and  makes  suggestions  for  their  Improvement  and 
perpetuation. 
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Wood-usin^T  industries  and  National  Forests  of  Arkansas  (17.  8.  Dept. 
Affr.,  Forest  8erv.  BtU.  106,  pp.  40). —This  Is  a  2-part  bulletin  dealing  witb  the 
forest  products  and  resources  of  Arkansas. 

Part  I.  Uses  and  supply  of  toood  in  Arkansas,  J.  T.  Harris  and  H.  Maxwell 
(pp.  7-28). — ^Thls  comprises  a  statistical  account  of  that  part  of  the  sawmill 
output  which  passes  through  further  processes  of  manufacture  In  the  State. 
Tabular  data  are  given  showing  the  amount  of  such  wood  consumed  annually 
in  Arkansas  by  species  and  Industries,  together  with  the  cost  and  the  per- 
centage grown  in  and  out  of  the  State.  The  various  woods  Included  are  briefly 
described. 

Part  II.  Timber  resources  of  the  National  Forests  in  Arkansas,  F.  Klefer 
(pp.  27-38).— This  describes  the  various  kinds  of  timber  on  the  National  Forests 
and  the  means  of  purchasing  it 

Grades  and  specifications  of  rough  stock  and  squares  employed  in  making 
special  hardwood  products  for  factory  use,  together  with  a  sunmiary  of  uses  of 
wood  by  Arkansas  manufacturers  are  appended  to  the  bulletin. 

Porest  products  of  Canada,  1911. — ^Pulpwood,  H.  R.  MacMillan,  E.  G. 
McDOTTGAix,  and  W.  G.  H.  Boyce  {Dept.  Int.  Canada,  Forestry  Branch  Bui.  SO, 
1912,  pp.  n,  figs.  S). — ^A  statistical  account  of  the  quantity  and  value  of  the 
pulp  wood  produced  in  Canada,  reported  by  species,  Provinces,  and  processes. 
Data  are  also  given  showing  the  pulp  exported  from  the  Dominion,  together 
with  the  pulp  wood  exported  from  the  various  Provinces  In  a  manufactured 
state.  The  54  firms  reporting  used  672,288  cords  in  1911  and  847,939  cords  were 
exported  in  the  raw  state. 

StrenfiTth  tests  of  cross-arms,  T.  R.  C.  Wilson  (U.  8.  Dept,  Agr„  Forest 
Berv.  Circ.  204,  pp.  15,  figs.  2). — This  circular  describes  tests  of  Douglas  fir, 
shortleaf  pine,  longleaf  pine,  and  southern  white  cedar  cross-arms,  conducted 
at  the  Forest  Products  Laboratory,  Madison,  Wis. 

The  average  maximum  load  borne  by  the  various  species  and  grades  ranged 
from  10,180  lbs.  for  longleaf  pine  with  75  per  cent  heartwood  to  5,200  lbs.  for 
white  cedar,  the  weakest  wood  used.  Inasmuch  as  the  poles  have  not  with- 
stood an  average  side  pull  of  much  more  than  3,000  lbs.,  all  of  the  woods  tested 
are  considered  sufliciently  strong  to  be  used  for  cross-arms. 

The  preservation  of  mine  timbers,  E.  W.  Petebs  (17.  8.  Dept.  Agr.,  Forest 
Berv.  Bui.  107,  pp.  27,  pis.  4,  figs.  7). — Experiments  conducted  cooperatively  by 
the  Forest  Service  and  various  mining  companies  throughout  the  United  States 
to  secure  authentic  data  on  the  efficiency  of  various  methods  of  preserving  mine 
timbers  from  decay,  in  continuation  of  previous  work  (E.  S.  R.,  19,  p.  545),  are 
here  reported.  The  work  is  discussed  under  the  general  headings  of  agencies 
destructive  to  mine  timbers,  practical  methods  of  Increasing  the  durability  of 
timber,  results  of  experimental  treatments,  cost  of  treatment,  durability  of 
treated  timbers,  economy  in  the  use  of  treated  timber,  and  the  avoidance  of 
waste.    Analyses  of  presen'atlves  are  appended. 

Decay  was  found  to  be  the  agency  most  destructive  to  timber  used  In  mines. 
Although  this  may  often  be  retarded  by  peeling  and  seasoning,  treatment  with 
a  suitable  preservative  is  more  effective.  Mine  timbers  impregnated  with  zinc 
chlorid  and  creosote  oils  have  shown  the  best  results.  Green,  unpeeled,  and 
untreated  loblolly  pine  gangway  sets  lasted  less  than  1^  years.  Brush  treat- 
ments with  creosote  and  carbolineum  increased  the  average  life  about  3  or  4 
years,  while  impregnation  treatments  with  zinc  eWorld  and  creosote  left  from 
70  to  90  per  cent  of  the  timbers  sound  at  the  end  of  4  years.  Either  the  brush 
treatment,  the  open  tank  process,  or  the  pressure  process  may  be  used  in  treat- 
ing mine  timbers,  the  method  employed  depending  on  the  amount  of  material  to 
be  treated. 
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Silvlcultare  (P.  Cong.  Intemat  Agr.  Madrid,  1911,  pp.  507-586). —This  com- 
prises the  following  papers  on  reforestation  presented  and  discussed  in  the 
silvicultural  section  of  the  Ninth  International  Ckmgress  of  Agriculture,  Madrid. 
1011 :  Reforestation,  Its  Advantages  and  Methods  AffecMng  It,  by  G.  de  Camps ; 
Reforestation,  by  Daubrte;  The  Problem  of  Reforestation  In  the  Mediterranean 
Basin,  by  R.  Hickei ;  Value  of  Reforestation  and  Methods  of  Accomplishing  It, 
by  P.  Descombes ;  The  Work  of  Official  Corporations,  Societies,  and  Individuals 
in'  Connection  with  Reforestation  in  Spain,  by  R.  Codomiti ;  Principles  of  Re- 
forestation in  Denmark,  by  0.  Dalgas ;  Value  of  Reforestation  and  Methods  of 
Accomplishing  It,  by  A.  Mend^s  d^Almeida;  Reforestation,  by  M.  L.  de  Vil- 
morin ;  and  Protection  and  Surveillance  of  Trees,  by  Fuensanta  de  Palma. 

On  the  Influence  of  various  degrrees  of  light  and  extreme  temperatures 
upon  fhe  germination  of  forest  seed,  G.  Pittaueb  {Centhl,  Geaam,  Forstw,^ 
S8  {1912),  No8.  4,  pp.  157-172;  5,  pp.  21S-22i,  figs.  2).— Experiments  conducted 
with  spruce,  larch,  white,  black,  and  Weymouth  pine,  locust,  and  red  beech 
seeds  are  reported  in  detail. 

The  selection  strip-felling  and  its  syistem,  C.  Wagner  (Der  Blendersaum- 
schlag  und  sein  System.  Tubingen,  1912,  pp.  XII-{'S68,  pU.  2,  figs.  75).— A 
treatise  on  forestry  in  which  the  author  sets  forth  a  system  of  forest  manage- 
ment based  on  the  selection  strip  method  of  felling  discussed  in  his  previous 
work,  The  Principles  of  Spacial  Arrangemaits  in  Forests  (E.  S.  R.,  20,  p.  645). 

The  lightning  danger  of  various  trees,  E.  Stahl  {Die  Blitsgefdhrdung  der 
Verschiedenen  Baumarten.  Jena,  1912,  pp.  75). — ^This  comprises  an  examination 
of  both  scientific  and  popular  literature  dealing  with  the  value  of  various  tree 
species  as  lightning  conductors. 

Summing  up  the  evidence  as  a  whole  it  does  not  appear  that  trees  are  of 
material  value  as  lightning  conductors  near  buildings  or  that  they  are  suffi- 
ciently dangerous  to  be  abolished  from  the  vicinity  of  a  building.  A  com- 
parative study  of  the  characteristics  of  those  trees  which  have  been  reporte<l 
most  dangerous  and  those  which  have  been  reported  least  dangerous  shows  a 
tendency  for  certain  trees  to  become  quickly  wet  from  top  to  bottom  during  an 
ordinary  thunder  shower.  To  this  class  of  trees,  which  forms  t^e  best  light- 
ning conductors,  belong  the  applet  cherry,  nut  trees,  beeches,  horse  chestnut, 
hornbeam,  maple,  and  sycamore.  The  greatest  loss  of  life  and  damage  to 
property  has  been  caused  by  such  trees  as  spruce,  firs,  lardies,  poplars,  willows, 
elms,  linden,  ash,  pear  tree,  and  oaks. 

Forest  flre  protection  under  the  Weeks  law  in  cooperation  with  States, 
J.  G.  Petebs  {U.  8.  Dept.  Agr.,  Forest  Serv.  Circ.  205,  pp.  15,  fig.  1). — This  cir- 
cular explains  the  nature  of  the  aid  rendered  by  the  Forest  Service  of  this  De- 
partment under  section  2  of  the  Weeks  law  (R  S.  R.,  24,  p.  498),  which  sec- 
tion authorizes  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  cooperate  with  -States  in  protect- 
ing from  flre  the  forested  watersheds  of  navigable  streams. 

A  review  is  given  of  the  work  done  in  1911,  together  with  the  results  accom- 
plished. The  form  of  agreement  for  cooperative  work,  together  with  a  sample 
fire  plan  map  of  the  northern  district  of  New  Hampshire,  is  appended. 

Eighth  annual  report  of  the  state  forester  of  Massachusetts,  F.  W.  Rane 
{Ann.  Rpt.  Fit  ate  Forester  At  ass.,  8  {1911),  pp.  154,  P^s.  8,  figs.  S). — Introductory 
considerations  deal  with  the  organization  and  staff  of  the  forestry  department. 
Part  1  reviews  the  general  forest  operations  for  the  year,  including  the  exami- 
nations of  woodland  and  assistance  rendered  to  owners,  reforestation  and 
forest  nursery  work,  forest  fires  and  methods  of  control,  progress  of  the  chest- 
nut bark  disease  in  Massachusetts,  a  sketch  showing  a  proposed  cure  for  the 
lumbering  slash  evil,  numerous  addresses  and  lectures  delivered  by  the  state  for- 
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ester,  and  new  forestry  legislation,  together  with  a  financial  statement  lor 
the  year.  A  state-wide  forest  fire  organization,  headed  by  a  state  warden,  was 
perfected  during  the  year. 

Part  2  of  this  report,  which  records  the  year's  progress  in  the  suppression 
of  the  gipsy  and  brown-tail  moths,  is  noted  on  page  455  of  this  issue. 

TrogresB  report  of  forest  adzoinistration  in  the  Andaxnans  for  1910*11, 
H.  A.  Farwwgtow  (Rpt.  Forest  Admin,  Andatnans,  lOlO^-ll,  pp.  IV +34), — 
This  comprises  a  review  of  the  administration  of  the  state  forests  of  the  An< 
damans,  including  a  financial  statement  for  the  year  1910-11.  The  more 
important  data  relative  to  areas,  surveys,  protection  and  miscellaneous  forest 
work,  revenues,  expenditures,  etc.,  are  given  in  appendixes. 

DISEASES  OF  FLAHTS. 

Four  new  fungus  diseases  in  Iowa,  L.  H.  Pammel  and  Chablotte  M.  King 
iloica  8ta.  Bui.  131,  pp,  199-221,  figs,  i^).— Notes  are  given  on  timothy  rust 
{Puccinia  phlei-pratenHs) ,  alfalfa  rust  {Uromyces  striatus),  blister  canker  of 
the  apple  (Nummularia  discreta),  and  onion  smut  (Urocystis  cepiilw).  The 
different  fungi  and  their  methods  of  attack  are  described,  and  accounts  are 
given  on  the  distribution  of  the  diseases  and  the  relation  of  the  fungus  to  the 
host  plant,  together  with  suggestions  for  their  control.  A  bibliography  is 
appended. 

Notes  on  fungrus  diseases,  J.  O.  Moobe  (Bpts.  Bot.  8ta.  [etc.]  8t.  Lucia^ 
1910-11,  pp.  6,  7). — Brief  accounts  are  given  of  diseases  affecting  a  number  of 
economic  plants,  among  them  the  root  disease,  which  attacks  cacao,  breadfruit, 
avocados,  and  other  trees ;  the  pink  disease  of  guavas,  due  to  a  fungus  which 
has  been  identified  as  Corticium  Iceve;  and  a  fungus  disease  of  lime  branches, 
which  is  caused  by  attacks  of  Thelephora  pedicellata. 

Fungi  exotici:  XIII,  G.  Massee  (Roy.  Bot.  Gard.  Kew,  But.  Misc.  Inform., 
1912,  No.  4,  pp.  189-191), — ^The  author  describes  a  number  of  species  of  fungi, 
two  of  which  are  considered  to  be  Injurious  parasites.  These  are  Pheangella 
hevew,  which  Is  found  on  the  bark  of  the  young  Hevea  rubber  trees  in  Southern 
Nigeria,  and  Colletotrichum  necator,  which  is  said  to  cause  the  fruit  of  peppers 
to  become  blackened  and  shriveled.  Technical  descriptions  of  the  different 
species  are  given. 

The  seed  treatment  of  summer  graiiiB,  L.  Hiltneb  (Prakt,  BL  Pflanzenhau  u. 
Schutz,  n.  ser.,  10  {1912),  No.  2-3,  pp.  23-26). — The  author  recommends  treat- 
ing oats,  barley,  and  wheat  with  a  0.1  per  cent  solution  of  formalin  for  the 
prevention  of  loose  smut  of  oats,  stinking  smut  of  wheat,  and  barley  smut 
due  to  Ustilago  hordei.  Other  efllclent  treatments  recommended  are  the  use  of 
Subllmoform  and  Cuproform,  combinations  of  corrosive  sublimate  and  formalin 
and  copper  sulphate  and  formalin.  For  the  treatment  of  rye  a  weak  solution  of 
corrosive  sublimate  is  preferred.  For  combating  loose  smut  of  wheat  and 
barley  chemical  treatments  can  not  be  recommended,  but  the  modified  hot-water 
treatment  is  said  to  be  very  efficient 

Control  of  grrain  smuts,  Johanna  Westebdijk  (Cultura,  23  (1911),  No.  280, 
pp.  558-^98). — This  Is  a  discussion  of  the  present  state  of  the  information  re- 
garding combating  of  smut  in  grains,  and  of  the  recent  literature  on  the  sub- 
ject. Attention  is  given  more  particularly  to  the  contributions  of  O.  Appel 
and  B.  Rhelm  (B.  S.  R.,  26,  p.  546)  on  the  treatment  with  hot  air  and  hot 
water  under  conditions  claimed  by  them  to  produce  the  best  results.  The 
author  states  that  this  treatment  has  already  been  successfully  employed  in  the 
Netherlands. 
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Cotton  anthracnose,  H.  W.  Babbe  i8oitth  Carolina  Sta.  Circ.  1,  pp.  S), — 
This  circular  gives  a  survey  of  the  situation  In  South  Carolina  In  relation  to 
the  cotton  anthracnose,  descrlhes  the  symptoms  of  the  disease  and  methods  for 
combating  It,  and  requests  information  from  planters  in  relation  to  various 
factors  of  distribution  and  control. 

Cotton  anthracnose,  H.  W.  Babbb  (South  Carolina  8ta.  Buk  ISf,  pp.  22,  pi,  1, 
figs,  6). — ^The  author  has  for  a  number  of  years  been  conducting  Investigations 
on  cotton  anthracnose,  the  technical  results  of  which  have  been  published  in 
the  reports  of  the  station  (E.  S.  R.,  26,  p.  647).  The  present  bulletin  brings 
together  in  a  nontechnical  form  the  information  gained  to  date.  The  author 
shows  that  the  disease  is  spread  principally  by  infected  seed  and  that  the 
fungus  retains  its  vitality  in  diseased  seed  for  probably  2  years  or  more.  In 
the  field  the  fungus  does  not  remain  alive  for  more  than  1  year.  It  is  claimed 
that  crop  rotation  and  seed  selection  wUl  control  this  disease,  which  is  widely 
spread  and  very  destructive. 

Investigations  on  potato  diseases  (third  report),  G.  H.  Pethybbidg£  {Dept, 
Agr.  amd  Tech,  Instr,  Ireland  Jour,,  12  {1912),  No.  2,  pp.  334~-359,  pis.  5)^— 
This  report  gives  an  account  of  further  studies  on  various  diseases  of  the 
potato  and  means  for  their  control  (E.  S.  R.,  25,  p.  454).  Among  the  diseases 
investigated  were  the  ordinary  potato  blight,  sclerotlum  disease,  hlSLCk.  stalk 
rot,  corky  or  powdery  scab,  leaf  curl,  leaf  roll,  sprain,  and  a  new  form  of 
potato  rot 

In  spraying  experiments  for  the  potato  blight,  due  to  Phytophthora  infestans. 
Burgundy  mixture,  Bordeaux  mixture,  and  lime-sulphur  solution  were  com- 
pared. On  account  of  the  difficulty  of  obtaining  good  lime  the  Burgundy 
mixture  is  given  preference  over  Bordeaux  mixture.  The  lime-sulphur  solution 
was  found  practically  useless  in  warding  off  potato  blight. 

For  the  sclerotium  disease,  due  to  Sclerotinia  sclerotiorum,  no  efficient  method 
of  treatment  has  been  found,  though  spraying  and  cultural  methods  were  tested. 

The  effect  of  heating  tubers  infected  with  the  organism  of  the  black  stalk 
disease  {Bacillus  melanogenes)  for  4  hours  at  50 •*  C.  was  tested  but  without 
any  striking  results.  When  the  tubers  were  subjected  to  lower  temperatures 
the  rot  seemed  to  be  accentuated. 

The  author  definitely  establishes  the  fact  that  Spongospora  subterranea,  the 
cause  of  the  corky  or  powdery  scab,  produces  galls  on  the  roots  of  the  potato 
plant.    Soil  fungicides  were  found  to  reduce  the  injury  due  to  this  organism. 

Attention  is  called  to  the  differences  between  leaf  curl  and  leaf  roll  of  the 
potato. 

A  new  tuber  rot  was  investigated  which  the  author  states  can  not  be  classed 
as  a  wet  or  a  dry  rot,  as  it  does  not  exhibit  the  characteristics  of  either.  The 
disease  occurs  in  a  number  of  regions  in  Ireland.  It  attacks  the  larger  tubers 
and  may  cause  serious  losses  in  the  crop.  A  study  of  material  demonstrated 
that  it  was  not  due  to  bacteria,  while  a  fungus  was  isolated  from  some  of  the 
diseased  tubers  which  is  believed  to  be  the  cause  of  the  rot  The  fungus 
resembles  P.  omnivora.    This  form  of  tuber  rot  is  to  be  investigated  furtha*. 

The  Altemaria  blight  of  ginseng,  H.  H.  Whetzkl  (Spec.  Crops,  n.  ser.,  11 
{1912),  No.  117,  pp.  Sl-^5).— The  Altemaria  blight,  due  to  A.  panaw,  is  said 
to  be  the  most  common,  widespread,  and  best  known  disease  of  ginseng.  It  Is 
reported  as  occurring  quite  widely  throughout  the  United  States,  practically 
in  every  region  where  the  plant  is  grown.  The  symptoms  of  the  disease  and  the 
life  history  of  the  parasite  are  described  at  some  length  and  suggestions  given 
for  its  control. 

According  to  the  author,  great  care  should  be  exercised  to  exclude  the  fungus 
from  the  ginseng  garden,  as  its  eradication  after  once  becoming  established  is 
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practically  impossible.  The  use  of  a  8 : 8 :  50  Bordeaux  mixture  has  proved 
beneficial  both  in  laboratory  tests  and  when  sprayed  upon  plants.  Lime 
sulphur,  which  has  been  tested  as  a  possible  substitute  for  Bordeaux  mixture, 
appeared  to  be  inJuriouB  when  applied  at  a  strength  sufficient  to  kill  the  spores 
of  the  fongu& 

Leaf -roll  disease  of  potatoes,  IV,  O.  Re^tmaib  (Ztschr,  Landw,  Versuohsto, 
Csterr.,  15  (1912),  No.  1,  pp,  1-106).— This  is  the  fourth  report  by  the  committee 
on  the  study  of  this  disease  (E.  S.  R.,  27,  p.  351),  the  principal  conclusions  in 
which  are  as  follows : 

The  primary  potato  leaf-roll  disease  entails  on  the  plants  alterations  which 
affect  both  plant  and  tuber,  and  tend  toward  a  rapid  deterioration  of  the  stock. 
This  deterioration  through  successive  generations  is  accelerated  by  unfavorable 
life  conditions,  but  it  may  be  checked  or  for  a  time  reversed  in  part  by  very 
favorable  treatment,  the  plants  meanwhile  showing  improvement  as  regards 
plant  development  and  crop  production.  Deterioration  under  favorable  condi- 
tions is  very  gradual,  but  the  investigators  are  not  able  to  report  any  means  of 
permanently  checking  the  advance  of  the  disease  when  once  established.  The 
question  as  to  whether  plants  descended  from  those  showing  the  primary  stage 
of  leaf-roll  disease  are  more  susceptible  to  new  disease  influences  is  regarded 
as  still  unsettled. 

The  outward  indications  of  deterioration  show  in  varying  degree  with  dif- 
ferent varieties  of  potatoes.  Among  the  sorts  now  common  Magnum  Bonum 
seems  to  most  readily  acquire  this  disease.  With  this  variety  the  investigators 
were  unable  even  by  selection  to  check  the  decline  of  the  stock. 

The  size  of  the  tubers  is  said  to  be  no  criterion  of  freedom  from  this  disease 
or  of  desirability  in  other  respects  for  seeding  purposes. 

Observations  do  not  appear  to  bear  out  the  assumption  that  inheritance  of 
the  disease  through  the  tubers  is  due  to  an  organism.  It  appears  that  along 
with  one  primary  stage  two  secondary  stages  occur,  viz,  a  fungus-free  stage 
resulting  from  simple  Inheritance  and  a  fungus-bearing  form  due  to  repeated 
infection.  The  authors  were  not  able  by  any  treatment  of  the  potatoes  to  pro- 
duce therein  the  characteristic  symptoms  of  the  leaf-roll  disease. 

Leaf  roll  of  potato,  G.  Kock  and  K.  Kobnauth  (Ztschr.  Lo/n&w,  Versuchaw. 
Osterr.,  15  (1912),  No.  S,  pp.  179-2 J,7,  fig.  J).— This  is  the  fifth  report  of  the 
committee  (see  above)  and  includes  studies  carried  on  by  the  authors  for  about 
3  years  on  different  varieties  of  potatoes. 

Potato  leaf  roll  is  held  to  be  a  parasitic  disease,  apparently  caused  by  a  fungus 
of  the  genus  Fusarium.  This  vegetates  in  the  plant  attacked,  causing  the  first 
stage  of  the  disease.  Early  in  its  course  this  fungus  may  pass  into  the  newly 
fofrmed  tubers  or  else,  through  its  weakening  influence  on  the  aerial  portions  of 
the  plant,  simply  produce  a  crop  diminished  in  size  and  number  of  tubers.  Sub- 
sequent crops  produced  from  these  infected  or  simply  lightened  or  weakened 
potatoes  will  show  the  fungus-bearing  or  the  fungus-free  forms,  respectively, 
of  the  secondary  stage  of  the  disease.  It  was  not  found  practicable  to  estimate 
the  intensity  of  the  infection  with  any  accuracy  from  the  effect  on  the  crop. 

The  variety  Magnum  Bonum  is  said  to  be  very  susceptible  to  the  disease,  and 
the  deterioration  through  the  successive  generations  was  in  this  case  excep- 
tionally rapid.  However,  it  is  considered  not  to  have  been  conclusively  shown 
that  careful  selection  and  favorable  treatment  on  uninfected  soil  may  not  check 
the  decline  and  even  show  actual  improvement. 

An  important  rCle  Is  thought  to  be  played  by  the  soil  in  the  transmission  of 
this  disease  from  the  old  to  the  new  plants.  The  question  as  to  the  duration 
of  the  danger  period  as  regards  soil  infection  and  that  as  to  the  possibility  of 
HmiMtig  or  preventing  such  infection  are  regarded  as  still  unsettled. 
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The  authors  append  to  this  report  of  their  own  investigations  brief  abstracts 
of  a  long  list  of  contributions  made  by  others  on  the  subject  of  potato  leaf -roll 
disease  in  1911. 

Experiments  with  Bordeaux  mixture  as  a  cane  dip,  A.  H.  Bossnfeld  {Ih- 
temat.  Sugar  Jour.,  U  (1912),  No.  161,  pp,  255-26S) .—The  author  describea 
ezperimoits  in  dipping  sugar  cane  in  Bordeaux  mixture  for  the  prevention  of 
diseases,  and  also  the  effect  of  the  fungicide  on  the  germination  and  growth  of 
the  plants.  The  experiments  were  divided  into  2  series  in  which  normal 
strength  and  double  strength  Bordeaux  mixture  was  used,  one  lot  of  seed  cane 
in  each  series  being  left  in  the  solution  for  1  hour  and  the  other  lot  soaked  for 
24  hours.  The  cane  was  planted  and  observations  made  on  its  germination  and 
subsequent  growth  from  time  to  time. 

Inspection  showed  that  cane  which  had  been  dipped  for  1  hour  in  the  Bor- 
deaux mixture  gave  better  results  thaa  the  untreated  lot,  while  that  which  had 
been  soaked  for  24  hours  in  the  fungicide  gave  yields  less  than  the  checks. 
The  smallest  number  of  stalks  per  row  was  obtained  {rom  the  lot  dipped  for 
24  hours  in  double  strength  Bordeaux  mixture. 

Fruit  trees  and  black  spot  canker,  J.  F.  Gakpbnteb  (Brit.  OolumUa  Dept. 
Agr.  Bui.  34,  1911,  pp.  14,  flgs.  5). — ^This  disease,  known  also  under  the  names 
anthracnose,  sour  sap,  etc.,  in  British  Columbia  since  1901  and  in  neighboring 
portions  of  the  United  States  10  years  earlier,  is  here  described,  and  the  com- 
parative susceptibility  of  several  varieties  of  trees  is  discussed. 

The  disease  is  said  to  be  due  to  a  parasitic  fungus^  called  Macrophoma  curvi- 
spora  by  Peck  and  OlcBosporium-  malicorticis  by  Gordiey.  Spore-bearing  pus- 
tules on  the  surface  mark  the  course  but  not  the  full  progress  of  the  disease. 
The  fungus  may  enter  apparently  without  previous  breaches  in  the  bark,  but  is 
f&vored  by  such  injury  and  spreads  In  the  cambium  layer  and  later  in  the  bark 
to  a  corresponding  extent,  producing  broad,  deep,  and  sometimes  incurable 
wounds,  sapping  the  vitality  of  the  trees,  killing  branches,  stunting  growth, 
and  materially  decreasing  crop  retum&  The  spores  are  contained  in  a  gela- 
tinous mass  which  dissolves  in  water,  permitting  their  escape,  but  not  to  any 
very  great  extent  until  wet  weather  furnishes  favorable  conditions^  usually 
after  the  appearance  of  the  autumn  rains.  It  seems  that  infection  occurs  most 
freely  during  November  and  December. 

For  control  of  this  disease,  comparative  dryness  and  freedom  from  injury  are 
desirable.  Proper  elevation,  drainage,  spacing,  pruning,  and  care  in  cultivation 
are  insisted  upon.  To  prevent  infection  of  the  trees  by  spores  when  pres^it, 
Bordeaux  mixture  or  lime-sulphur  wash  is  recommended.  The  spraying  should 
be  done  once  early  in  the  fall  before  the  rains  set  in,  and  repeated  Just  after 
the  fall  of  the  leaves. 

A  new  canker-producing  fungus,  A.  Potebnia  (Ztschr.  Pflanzenkrank.,  22 
{1912),  No.  S,  pp.  129-148,  pis.  S). — ^A  disease  of  Pyrus  paradisiaca  was  investi- 
gated by  the  author  and  by  him  attributed  to  the  activity  of  a  fungus  formerly 
known  under  the  name  Phacidium  dUcolor  but  by  the  author  classed  as  a  new 
genus  and  named  Phaddiella  discolor.  A  detailed  discussion  is  given  of  the 
forms,  habits,  relationships,  and  ravages  of  this  fungus,  which  is  found  on  both 
dry  and  living  twigs  of  several  species  of  Pyrus,  having  been  noted  at  Kharkof, 
Russia,  and  at  Liege,  Belgium. 

Diseases  of  raspberry  and  loganberry  (Jour,  Bd.  Agr.  [London],  i9  (1912), 
No.  2,  pp.  124-126,  pi.  1). — ^A  description  is  given  of  Hendersonia  rulH,  which  is 
responsible  for  serious  injury  to  raspberries  and  loganberries,  and  Ascochyta 
pallor,  which  occurs  as  a  parasite  of  raspberries,  roses,  etc. 

The  first  fungus  attacks  the  stems  during  the  summer  whoi  the  young  growth 
is  tender,  and  as  a  rule  lurid  red  or  purplish  patches  appear  on  the  stem. 
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When  seyeral  diseased  areas  are  present  the  canee  are  killed  outright  during 
the  winter,  whereas  when  only  one  or  two  infected  areas  are  present  the  caneci 
may  survive  and  produce  a  certain  amount  of  fruit  Infection  mostly  takes 
place  during  the  fruiting  period,  hence  spraying  can  not  be  successfully  re- 
sorted to  unless  the  fruit  is  sacrificed.  If  spraying  is  found  desirable  the  use 
of  Bordeaux  mixture  is  recommended.  All  diseased  canes  should  be  cut  out 
and  burned  as  soon  as  noticed,  and  the  practice  of  allowing  dead  canes  to  re- 
main standing  throughout  the  winter  is  condemned. 

The  second  fungus  forms  white  patches  on  the  stems,  studded  with  black 
dot-like  fruits.  For  the  control  of  this  parasite,  treatment  similar  to  that 
suggested  for  H.  ruhi  is  recommended. 

Invasions  of  downy  znildew  in  southwest  Prance  in  1911,  J.  Cafus  {Rev, 
Vit.,  S7  (1912),  No.  958,  pp.  568-571),'-A  detailed  account  is  given  of  the 
author's  observations  made  on  the  7  outbreaks  and  the  progress  of  grape  mildew 
in  the  vineyards  of  Gironde  from  June  to  September,  1011. 

Conditions  for  development  of  downy  mildew. — ^Temperature,  L.  Bavaz  and 
G.  Vesge  (Prog,  Agr.  et  VU.  {Ed.  VEat-Centre),  SS  {1912),  Vo.  16,  pp.  485- 
488). — ^The  authors  report  on  a  continuation  of  their  studies  (E.  S.  R.,  27,  p. 
49). 

Both  young  and  mature  leaves  of  grapes  were  inoculated  at  from  7  to  14*  C. 
with  spores  in  a  very  moist  atmosphere,  the  controls  ranging  from  18  to  36*. 
It  was  found  that  the  inoculations  at  temperatures  down  to  8*  showed  conldio- 
phores  in  from  4  to  5  days,  but  those  at  7*  failed  to  develop  the  Infection. 

Experiments  to  determine  the  danger  period  from  possible  infection  were 
also  carried  out  under  varied  conditions.  Conidia  on  glass  plates  in  a  very 
moist  atmosphere  under  bell  Jars  at  from  17  to  27*  failed  to  germinate,  as  did 
all  of  those  placed  in  water.  Those  placed  on  the  upper  surface  of  leaves^ 
kept  at  from  15  to  32*  temperature  and  from  55  to  85  per  cent  of  humidity, 
showed  no  germination  in  6  days ;  but  spores  placed  on  a  watch  glass  under  a 
bell  Jar  in  a  very  moist  atmosphere  at  from  20  to  85*  and  watered  every  2  to  7 
hours  germinated  in  from  2  to  4  days,  but  after  6  or  7  days  no  further  ger- 
mination occurred.  It  is  inferred  from  these  tests  that  the  power  of  germi- 
nation is  retained  for  about  5  days  under  conditions  favorable  to  germina- 
tion, but  that  it  is  lost  very  quickly  in  a  less  moist  atmosphere,  supposedly 
because  of  desiccation;  that  it  is  the  occurrence  simultaneously  of  favorable 
conditions  of  temperature  and  moisture  that  is  to  be  feared ;  and  that  It  is  at 
such  times  that  treatment  should  be  employed. 

Infection  experiments  with  mildew  in  Hungary,  P.  Labtte  {Rev.  Vit,  S7 
(1912),  No.  954y  pp.  416-418).-'A  r^sum^  of  an  article  already  noted  (E.  S.  R., 
27,  p.  47). 

Anatomo-pathological  investigations  on  roncet,  A.  Biasgo  {Ann.  R.  Scuola 
8up.  Agr.  Portici,  2.  «er.,  9  {1909),  Art.  15,  pp.  1-9). ^A  brief  account  is  given 
of  the  anatomical  alterations  marking  the  progress  of  this  disease. 

The  Panama  disease  of  bananas  {Agr.  News  [Barbados],  11  {1912),  Nos. 
260,  pp.  126,  127;  261,  pp.  142,  HS)- — ^This  gives  a  summary  of  knowledge  re- 
lating to  some  of  the  diseases  of  the  banana  and  particularly  that  known  as 
the  Panama  disease. 

It  is  thought  that  there  are  probably  two  distinct  diseases  which  affect  the 
vascular  bundles,  and  therefore  the  water  supply,  of  certain  varieties  of  plan- 
tains and  bananas.  The  first  is  the  Moko  disease,  which  is  attributed  to 
Bacillus  musw,  while  the  second  is  designated  as  the  Surinam  Panama  disease, 
caused  by  Leptospora  musw.  In  addition  it  is  stated  that  possibly  the  Panama 
disease  of  Central  America  is  distinct  from  the  above. 
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Biseases  of  vanilla,  C.  Maublanc  {Agr.  Prat.  Pays  Chauds,  12  (1912),  Nos. 
108,  pp.  177-188,  flga.  2;  109,  pp.  277-287,  figs.  4).— The  author  describes  a 
number  of  fungus  diseases  of  vanilla,  among  them  anthracnose  due  to  Calospora 
vanUlw,  brown  spotting  of  the  stems  caused  by  Nectria  vanUUs,  rust  caused  by 
Uredo  scabies,  leaf  spots  caused  by  Fusicladium  vanillw,  PhyUosiicia  vanUke^ 
Amerosporium  vanillw,  and  Ocellaria  vanUUs,  and  attacks  by  8euratia  cojfeicola, 
8.  vanilUB,  and  Cephaleuros  henningsii. 

Notes  upon  tree  diseases  In  the  eastern  States,  P.  Spai7U>ing  {Mycoloffia^  ^ 
(1912),  No.  S,  pp.  148-151;  ahs.  in  Phytopathology,  2  {1912),  No.  2,  p.  93).— 
The  author  describes  a  number  of  diseases  of  forest  trees  in  the  eastern  United 
States.  Notes  are  given  on  the  distribution  of  the  chestnut  blight  to  the  North, 
South,  and  West 

A  serious  disease  of  balsam  fir,  caused  by  LophodemUum  nervisequum.  Is 
noted  as  occurring  In  the  Adirondack  region.  It  causes  the  death  of  much 
young  growth.  Infection  occurs  in  June,  the  fruiting  bodies  being  formed  on 
the  same  needles  about  a  year  later. 

An  apparently  serious  disease  of  maple,  caused  by  Myxosporium  aoerinutn^ 
Is  described.  The  disease  is  sa'ld  to  be  widespread  and  affects  the  smaller 
branchea  Cutting  out  and  burning  the  affected  branches  seems  to  be  the  only 
practical  method  of  treatment 

A  disease  of  Norway  and  other  spruces,  due  to  Phoma  pioeina,  which  results 
In  the  defoliation  and  death  of  trees,  is  described. 

Funfirus  root  rot,  W.  T.  Horne  (Mo.  Bui.  Com.  Hort.  Cat.,  1  (1912),  No.  6, 
pp.  216-225,  figs.  7). — ^This  disease,  known  also  as  oak  fungus,  toadstool  disease, 
etc.,  and  ascribed  to  the  activity  of  AnrUllaria  mellea  (other  fungi  possibly 
also  participating),  Is  said  to  affect  a  great  variety  of  trees  which  are  woody 
and  long  lived  and  to  be  much  more  abundant  than  is  commonly  supposed.  It 
works  in  areas  which  tend  to  enlarge  from  year  to  year,  revealing  its  presence 
by  large  light  brown  toadstools  beside  or  around  the  diseased  trees,  usually 
during  November  and  December,  and  arising  from  decayed  roots  of  some  size 
deep  below  the  surface  of  the  ground.  Immense  numbers  of  spores  are  pro- 
duced but  these  do  not  seem  to  spread  the  disease  so  actively  as  do  the  diseased 
roots.  From  their  subterranean  mycelium  often  arise  shiny  black  cord-like 
strands  which  are  able  to  penetrate  the  soil  for  several  inches  or  more  and 
attack  healthy  roots  when  reached,  thus  starting  new  lines  of  propagation. 
The  mycelium  also  spreads  upward  Into  a  somewhat  fan-shaped  growth,  form- 
ing a  felty  white  body  within  the  bark  of  the  trees  affected.  This  white  mass 
crowds  directly  into  the  perfectly  healthy  living  portion,  with  the  result  that 
this  puffs  up  and  becomes  watery  and  often  filled  with  gummy  or  gelatinous 
material.  The  advance  of  the  mycelium  is  favored  by  moisture  and  t^ids  to 
cause  a  very  complete  white  rot  of  the  wood. 

It  is  said  to  be  well  to  dig  and  dry  the  toadstools  before  they  pass  beyond 
the  button  stage  and  mature  their  spores,  also  to  dig  and  bum  or  dry  the 
diseased  roots,  which  are  almost  always  of  the  larger  size.  The  land  should 
then  be  planted  to  annual  crops  not  attacked  by  fungus  for  a  sufficient  time  to 
allow  the  old  roots  with  their  mycelium  to  disappear,  or  else  after  a  time  with 
trees  more  or  less  immune,  as  pears,  black  walnuts,  figs,  cherries,  etc.  Experi- 
ments intending  to  check  the  spread  along  diseased  roots,  as  by  uprooting  a 
zone  of  sound  trees,  placing  a  wall  of  tarred  paper  around  the  infected  area, 
etc.,  have  been  attempted  with  varying  expense  and  success. 

The  fungus  of  the  chestnut  tree  blight,  W.  G.  Fablow  (Science,  n.  ser., 
S5   (1912),  No.  906,  pp.  7 17-722). —A  discussion  Is  presented  rdatlng  to  the 
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Identity  of  the  fungus  which  is  held  to  cause  the  blight  of  the  chestnut  tree. 
The  author  states  that  so  far  as  can  be  distinguished  by  the  morphological 
characters,  Diaporthe  parasitica  as  described  by  Murrill  (E.  S.  R.,  19,  p.  251) 
resembles  the  Italian  Endothia  radicalis  so  closely  that  they  can  not  foe 
separated  specifically  unlesB  it  be  by  some  peculiarity  not  hitherto  recorded. 

A  twi^r  disease  of  elms,  J.  Eriksson  (MycoL  Centhl,  1  (1912),  No,  2,  pp. 
S5-42,  pi,  i,  flffs,  S). — The  author  describes  a  disease  found  on  Ulmus  montana, 
U,  montana  exoniensis,  U,  campestris,  and  U.  ejfusa,  which  usually  attacks  the 
younger  shoots  and  plants,  dotting  the  surface  with  small  black  pustules  and 
finally  killing  the  affected  parts  or  plants. 

The  disease  is  ascribed  to  a  fungus  found  in  connection  therewith.  This  Is 
claimed  to  be  new  and  is  described  under  the  name  Exosporium  ulnU,  Attempts 
with  artificial  inoculation  were  successful  in  several  instances,  reproducing  the 
characteristic  symptoms  of  the  disease  and  killing  the  infected  twigs  or  young 
plants.  As  protection  against  this  disease  the  author  recomm^ds  careful 
inspection  of  nursery  stock  before  purchase  and  repeated  examination  of 
suspected  trees  with  removal  and  destruction  by  fire  of  all  dead  or  visibly 
infected  twig& 

Pungos  enemies  of  Canada  poplar  in  Santena,  P.  Yoqlino  {Ann,  R,  Accad, 
Agr.  Torino,  59  (1910),  pp,  S25S77,  figs.  4). — ^Descriptions  are  given  of  33 
species  of  fungi  and  bacteria  known  to  infest  Canada  poplar  in  Italy. 

Hevea  rubber  stumps  as  possible  carriers  of  disease  (Agr.  News  [Barbados^, 
11  (1912),  No.  262,  p,  i58).— Attention  is  called  to  the  statement  of  Stockdale 
that  imported  Para  rubber  stumps  showed  the  presence  of  fungi,  and  a  warning 
given  against  their  indiscriminate  introduction.  Through  the  careless  importa- 
tion of  rubber  stumps  it  is  thought  probable  that  a  number  of  fungi  might  be 
introduced,  among  them  Thyridaria  tarda,  Hymenochwte  noxia,  Fomes  semi- 
tostus,  and  Corticium  salmonioolor, 

Immortel  canker,  F.  W.  South  (Agr,  News-  [Bar6ado«l,  11  (1912),  No,  263, 
p.  174). — In  an  account  of  a  recent  visit  to  St.  Lucia  the  author  describes  a 
disease  of  immortel  (Erythrina  umbrosa),  which  has  been  known  to  exist 
for  some  time  in  that  island.  The  disease  usually  starts  from  a  cut  surface, 
sf>reads  rapidly,  and  generally  kills  the  tree.  In  its  early  stages  the  bark  is 
somewhat  split  and  covered  with  a  thin,  shiny,  transparent  coating,  probably 
consisting  of  a  dried  gummy  secretion.  Inside  the  bark  is  rotted,  wet,  and  of  a 
reddish  color.  Between  the  wood  and  the  bark  were  found  numerous  insects, 
which  were  working  almost  to  the  advancing  margin  of  the  diseased  area.  As 
the  disease  progresses  the  parenchyma  of  the  bark  is  destroyed,  and  the  bark 
dries  and  falls  off  the  trees  in  sheets. 

A  disease  of  the  same  species  of  Erythrina  has  been  reported  from  Ceylon 
as  due  to  the  same  fungus  as  that  causing  canker  of  cacao.  This  fungus, 
however,  has  been  determined  as  Phytophthora  faheri,  a  fungus  which  has  not 
been  found  to  develop  from  diseased  immortel  bark  in  St  Lucia. 

It  is  believed  that  cutting  out  and  burning  the  diseased  bark,  followed  by  an 
application  of  tar,  would  control  the  disease. 

Pestalozzia  hartigi,  a  new  parasite  of  the  silver  flr,  T.  Laoebbebo  (MeddeU 
Stat,  8kogsf6rsdksanst,  (Mitt,  Forstl,  Vers.  Anst.  Bchwedens),  1911,  No.  8,  pp. 
95-107,  V,  VII,  figs,  10), — An  account  is  given  of  a  new  disease  found  on  young 
firs  in  seedbeds  and  nurseries  in  Sweden.  The  plants  are  first  covered  with 
dark  or  black  spots;  the  lower  portions  become  constricted,  and  the  upper 
swollen;  and  the  twig  or  plant  finally  die&  Cultures  were  grown  and  ex- 
amined, and  the  disease  was  attributed  to  a  fungus,  F.  hartigi. 
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The  vertebrates,  O.  Jaekel  (Die  Wirheltiere,  Berlin,  1911,  pp.  VIII+S52, 
flffs.  281),— This  work  deals  with  both  fossil  and  living  forms. 

A  pocket  list  pf  the  birds  of  eastern  Massachusetts  with  especial  reference 
to  Essex  County,  A.  P.  Mobse  (Salem,  Mobb.,  1912,  pp.  92,  tables  6,  pi  i). — 
This  list  includes  charts  which  show  the  months  of  the  year  in  which  the 
various  species  are  present  in  eastern  Massachusetts. 

The  senses  of  insects,  A.  H.  Fobel  {Da8  Sinneslehen  der  Insekten.  Muniohj 
1910,  pp.  XF+595,  pl8.  2).— This  is  a  collection  of  experimental  and  critical 
studies  of  insect  psychology. 

Control  of  insects  and  diseases  in  grove,  •  garden,  and  field,  N.  M.  O. 
Pbanob  (8t.  Augustine,  ma,,  1912,  pp.  i56).— This  is  a  brief  popular  work. 

The  destruction  of  insects  and  other  injurious  animals,  A.  L.  Cl^meht 
{Destruction  des  Insectes  et  Autres  AMmaux  NuisiUes.  Paris  [1911],  pp. 
135,  figs.  400).— This  work  consists  of  5  chapters  which  take  up  the  subject  as 
follows:  (1)  The  life  and  anatomy  of  insects;  (2)  methods  of  destruction; 
(3)  insects  and  other  injurious  articulates;  (4)  insects  grouped  according  to 
the  plants  which  they  injure;  and  (5)  injurious  animals  other  than  articulates^ 

Potassium  cyanld  as  a  larvicide,  S.  T.  GuNASEatARA  ( Brit,  Med.  Jour.,  1912^ 
yo.  2678,  p.  981). — In  tests  of  the  effect  of  potassium  cyanid  on  anopheline 
larvffi,  the  author  found  1  part  in  75,000  to  destroy  the  larvae  in  12  hours, 
whereas  1  part  in  150,000  had  no  effect  When  used  in  stagnant  pools  the  re- 
sults obtained  were  variable;  the  highest  dilution  having  any  effect  was  1  in 
60,000  and  in  some  pools  as  much  as  1  in  35,000  was  required.  A  solution  of 
1  in  37,500,  or  8  times  the  strength  recommended,  was  required  for  most  pools. 

Fourth  annual  report  of  the  state  entomologist  of  Indiana,  B.  W.  Douglass 
(Ann.  Rpt.  State  Ent.  Ind.,  4  (1910-11),  pp.  266,  figs.  207).— This  report  con- 
sists of  papers  on  peach  growing  in  Indiana  (pp.  13-40) ;  insect  enemies  and 
diseases  of  the  peach  (pp.  41-^6) ;  insects  injurious  to  shade  trees,  including 
a  list  of  trees  (pp.  67-226) ;  miscellaneous  notes  on  injurious  insects  (pp.  227- 
233) ;  and  bee  keeping  (pp.  235-263). 

Forty-second  annual  report  of  the  Entomological  Society  of  Ontario,  1011 
(Ann,  Rpt.  Ent.  Soc.  Ontario,  42  (1911),  pp.  114,  fiffs.  40).— Among  the  more 
Important  papers  here  presented  are  the  following:  Reports  on  Insects  of  the 
Year,  by  A.  Gibson  (pp.  ^25) ;  Some  of  the  Work  of  the  Division  of  Ento- 
mology in  1911,  by  C.  G.  Hewitt  (pp.  25-27) ;  Insects  of  the  Season  In  Ontario, 
by  L.  Caesar  (pp.  28-36) ;  Notes  on  the  Season  of  1911,  by  T.  W.  Fyles  (pp. 
36-38) ;  Some  Injurious  Forest  Insects  at  De  Grassi  Point,  Lake  Simcoe,  by 

B.  M.  Walker  (pp.  55-63)  ;  Thrips  Affecting  Oats,  by  C.  G.  Hewitt  (pp.  63-65) ; 
A  Hymenopterous  Parasite  of  Hepialus  thule,  by  A.  F.  Winn  (pp.  70.  71) ; 
Injurious  Insects  of  the  Year,  MacDonald  College,  Quebec,  by  J.  M.  Swaine 
(pp.  72-74) ;  Insect  Migration  at  Aweme,  Manitoba,  by  N.  Criddle  (i^.  74-76) ; 
The  Preparation  of  a  Catalogue  of  the  Insects  of  Canada  (pp.  79-81),  by  C.  G. 
Hewitt;  Some  Notes  on  Hepialus  Ugperhoreus,  by  H.  Dawson  (pp.  81,  82) ;  and 
Blister  Beetles,  by  A.  Gibson  (pp.  83-88). 

Report  of  the  division  of  plant  protection  for  the  year  ended  June  SO,  191 1, 

C.  Bbiok  (Jahrb,  Hamburg.  Wiss.  Anst.,  28  (1910),  pp.  812-^97).— This  de- 
tailed report  of  inspection  and  other  work  conducted  during  the  year  includes  a 
list  of  the  insects,  etc.,  infesting  imported  plants,  the  occurrence  of  insect 
enemies  and  diseases  of  cultivated  plants  during  the  year,  and  an  index  thereto. 

Insect  pests  of  cereals  and  fruit  trees  in  Bussia,  I.  A.  PoaoiNSKia  (Ezheg. 
Dept.  ZenU.  [Bussia'l,  1909^  pp.  608,  609;  abs.  in  Intemat.  Inst.  Agr.  [R(me\^ 
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Bui  Bur.  Agr,  Intel,  and  Plo/nt  Diseases,  2  {1911),  No.  6,  p.  1553).— An  inva- 
sion of  Agrotis  sp.  occurred  In  1009  in  many  Ooyemments  in  Russia,  but  caused 
serious  loss  only  in  the  Governments  of  Tula  and  Ryazan.  Diplosis  tritici 
invaded  wheat  fields  and  caused  considerable  injury  in  the  district  of  Beleev. 
In  eastern  Russia  serious  injury  was  caused  by  the  invasion  of  Hylemyia  ooarc- 
tata,  the  larvae  of  which  destroyed  young  spring  wheat  seedlings.  Rynchitea 
pauxUlus,  which  partially  destroyed  the  foliage  of  fmlt  trees,  is  reported  to  be 
spreading  in  southern  Russia. 

Insect  pests  of  fniit  trees  in  Bussian  Central  Asia,  I.  A.  PonctNBKll  {Ezheg, 
Dept  Zetnl,  [Russia],  1909,  pp.  602^04;  ahs.  in  Intemat,  Inst.  Agr.  [AomeL 
But.  Bur.  Agr.  Intel,  and  Plant  Diseases,  2  {1911),  No.  6,  p.  1546).— The  codling 
moth,  which  was  formerly  unknown  in  Central  Asia,  appears  to  have  been 
introduced  since  the  opening  of  the  railways  with  consignments  of  fruits  and 
plants  and  has  become  very  destructive  in  ai^le  orchards  throughout  Turkestan, 
where  it  has  no  natural  enemies  to  prev^it  its  spread. 

Mention  is  made  of  the  injury  by  Tingis  pyri  which  attacks  the  pear ;  Oxyihy- 
rea  dnctella,  which  attacks  the  blossoms  of  fruit  trees ;  and  Coleophora  alcyoni- 
penella  and  Agelastioa  sp.,  the  latter  of  which  devours  the  foliage  of  the  walnut 
and  almond. 

Notes  on  injurious  insects  observed,  O.  W.  Jemmett  {Ann.  Bpt.  Agr.  Dept. ' 
[South.  Nigeria],  1910,  pp.  26^0). — ^These  notes  deal  with  the  enemies  of  cot- 
ton, com,  maize,  cacao,  etc. 

Report  on  economic  entomology,  F.  P.  Jepson  {Dept.  Agr.  Fiji  OounoU 
Paper  25,  1911,  pp.  V+89,  pis.  6). — ^This  report  by  the  government  entomologist 
deals  with  the  Fijian  insect  pests  as  follows :  Arthropoda  injurious  to  man  and 
animals;  insects,  etc.,  injurious  to  cultivated  crops,  including  coconut,  banana, 
sugar  cane,  cacao,  pineapple,  custard  apple,  granadillas,  yaqona  {Piper  methysti- 
cum),  cotton,  yams,  tobacco,  melons  and  pumpkins,  and  oranges;  insects  inju- 
rious to  ornamental  shrubs;  insects  injurious  to  stored  goods;  and  insects 
injurious  to  timber. 

The  5  appendixes  consist  of  a  glossary  of  technical  terms,  directions  for  the 
collection  of  insects,  reports  on  a  visit  to  the  Lau  group  and  to  Honolulu,  and 
notes  on  sprays  and  washes  used  as  insecticides. 

The  enemies  of  the  orange  and  lemon  in  Spain,  D.  L.  db  Salas  t  Amat 
(Bol.  Agr.  T6c.  y  Boon.,  4  {1912),  Nos.  S8,  pp.  167-181;  40,  pp.  $05,  575).— This 
account  deals  with  the  important  insect  enemies  of  citrus  in  Spain,  and  the 
remedial  measures  therefor. 

Mango  pests  in  Cavite  and  Bisal  Frovinoes,  P.  J.  Wbsteb  {Philippine  Agr. 
Rev.  [English  Ed.],  4  {1911),  Nos.  6,  pp.  312-^14;  12,  p.  681). —It  is  stated  that 
in  driving  through  Imus  and  adjoining  barrios  the  mango  blossoms  were  ob- 
served to  be  almost  universally  blackened  and  dead.  By  sucking  the  juices 
from  the  buds  and  tender  stems,  the  homopterous  insects  Idiocerus  cVypealis  and 
/.  niveosparsus  injure  them,  causing  the  flowers  to  drop.  They  also  secrete  a 
honeydew,  in  which  a  sooty  mold  develops,  the  presence  of  the  insects  being 
readily  detected  by  the  blackened  leaves  and  flower  panides.  At  Imus,  insects 
had  practically  ruined  the  season's  mango  crop,  and  th^  were  doing  great  dam- 
age to  the  mangoes  at  San  Francisco. 

Another  peat  that  appears  to  be  quite  destructive  to  the  mango  bloom  is  a 
caterpillar  that  enters  the  central  stem  of  the  flower  panicle  and  hollows  it  out, 
causing  it  to  shrivel  and  die. 

Insect  enemies  of  poplars  and  willows,  P.  Lesne  {Jour.  Agr.  Prat.,  n.  ser., 
23  {1912),  No.  14,  PP>  433-439,  pi.  1,  figs.  7).— This  is  a  brief  account  of  some 
of  the  more  important  enemies. 
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The  enemies  of  Populus  canadensis,  P.  Voglino  {Ann,  R,  Acca4,  Affr. 
Torino,  53  {1910),  pp.  S15-Uh  flffs.  i6).— The  first  part  of  this  paper  (pp.  325- 
377)  deals  with  the  vegetable  enemies,  the  second  part  (pp.  378-440)  with  the 
insect  enemies,  of  which  45  species  are  considered. 

The  tarbagans  and  the  plagrue,  L.  J.  Tchaoushov  {Vrach  [8t  Fe<er«6.], 
1911,  No.  24-25;  abs.  in  Off.  Intemat.  Hyg.  Pub,  IParis^,  Bui.  Mens,,  S  (iWi), 
No.  9,  pp.  162&-1630).—ThiB  paper  on  Arctotnya  bobac  deals  with  its  distribti- 
tion,  habits,  and  diseases,  especially  in  Its  relation  to  plague. 

Termites  and  living  plants,  J.  Chaine  {Compt,  Rend.  8oc.  Biol.  [Parii},  71 
{1911),  No.  36,  pp.  67&-^80;  72  {1912),  No,  3,  pp.  113-115).— These,  the  sixth 
and  seventh  papers  (E.  S.  R.,  24,  p.  763)  on  the  subject,  deal  with  the  protec- 
tion of  plants  from  termites. 

New  genera  and  species  of  North  American  Thysanoptera  from  the  South, 
and  West,  J.  D.  Hood  {Proc.  Biol,  8oc.  Wash.,  25  {1912),  pp.  €1-75,  pi.  /, 
pgs.  6). — ^The  forms  here  described  as  new  are  Btomatothrips  flavus  n.  g.  and 
n.  sp.,  from  Monterey,  Mexico ;  Bregmatothrips  venustus  n.  g.  and  n.  sp.,  Haplo- 
thrips  graminis  n.  sp.,  and  Soopwothrips  unicolor  n.  g.  and  n.  sp.,  all  3  taken 
at  Brownsville,  Tex. ;  Rhopalothrips  bicolor  n.  g.  and  n.  sp.,  taken  on  Opuntia,, 
near  Monterey,  Mexico ;  and  Liothrips  varicamis  n.  sp.,  swept  from  grass  and 
weeds  at  Monterey,  Mexico. 

Instructions  for  the  destruction  of  locusts  {Instrvcoiones  para  la  Destruo- 
cidn  de  la  Langosta.  Buenos  Aires:  Oovt.,  1910,  pp.  60,  figs.  25). — ^This  paper 
gives  detailed  information  on  the  destruction  of  locusts  in  Argentina. 

The  hemipterous  enemies  of  cotton  in  Africa,  H.  Sghoxtteden  {Rev.  Zoot. 
Afric.  [Brussels],  1  {1912),  No.  3,  pp.  297-321,  pis.  2,  figs.  12). —The  cotton 
insect  pests  here  considered  are  the  cimicid  Calidea  apicalis,  the  coreid  Lepto-- 
glossus  membranaceus,  several  species  of  Dysdercus,  4  species  of  Oxycarenus, 
several  plant  lice  of  the  genus  Aphis,  and  the  coccids  Pseudocoocus  {Dactylo^ 
pius)  pemiciosus  and  Chionaspis  aspidistrm  gossypii. 

Becent  studies  on  the  spontaneous  distribution  of  phylloxera,  B.  Graasi 
and  M.  Topi  {Atti  R.  Acad.  Lincei,  Rend.  CI.  Sd.  Fis.,  Mat.  e  Nat.,  5.  ser.,  20 
{1911),  II,  No.  11,  pp.  603-611;  abs.  in  Intemat.  Inst.  Agr.  IRome],  Bui.  Bur. 
Agr.  Intel,  and  Plant  Diseases,  3  {1912),  No.  2,  p.  574). — The  following  con- 
clusions have  been  drawn  by  the  authors : 

"  It  is  wholly  unlikely  that  phylloxera  can,  in  compact  earth  not  fissured  or 
mined,  affect  its  spread  through  the  earth  without  returning  to  the  surface,  and 
thus  infecting  the  roots  of  other  vines  The  Infiuence  of  light  on  the  direction  of 
the  path  of  the  new  bom  phylloxera  Insect  is  beyond  doubt ;  it  is  attracted  by 
light  as  certain  moths  by  the  lamp. 

"  It  is  likewise  beyond  doubt,  on  the  other  hand,  that  the  new  bom  phylloxera 
Insects  can  attach  themselves  and  grow  without  ever  having  seen  the  light, 
taking  up  their  abode  on  the  same  root  on  which  they  are  born  (after  returning 
to  it,  should  they  happen  to  have  left  it).  Or  they  may  pass  to  the  other  roots 
of  the  same  or  different  vines,  either  in  contact  with  or  quite  close  to  the  first 
traversing  the  fissures  in  the  soil,  the  galleries  burrowed  by  animals,  the  cavi- 
ties formed  by  the  working  of  the  soil,  by  decomposition,  by  putrefaction  of 
organic  substances,  etc. 

"  It  is  not  in  the  like  degree  certain,  but  is  nevertheless  probable,  that  the 
new  bom  phylloxera  Insect  reaches  the  surface  whenever  attracted  there  by  a 
little  light  through  the  soil ;  thus  the  insect  obeys  the  influence  of  positive  photo- 
tropism  to  which  it  is  certainly  subject,  independently  of  the  quality  and  quan- 
tity of  the  food  it  finds  available.  Probably,  once  it  has  reached  the  surface, 
the  insect  does  not  descend  again  until  after  night  hits  aet  in," 
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The  woolly  aphis  and  the  apple  in  Argentina,  J.  M.  Huebgo  {Bol,  Min. 
Affr.  IBuenoa  Aires],  IS  {1911),  No.  7,  pp.  S58-401,  pi.  J,  flgs.  22).— A  brief  ac- 
count Is  g\T&x  of  the  injury  caused  by  the  woolly  aphis  in  Argentina,  with  direc- 
tions for  combating  it 

White  fly  control,  B.  W.  Bixgeb  {Fla.  Quart.  BiU.  Agr.  DepU  22  (1912), 
No.  2,  pp.  S8-llS).'-'Tb\B  is  a  summarized  account  of  recent  work. 

Notes  on  Cuban  white  flies  with  description  of  two  new  species,  K  A. 
Back  (Canad.  Ent,  U  (1912),  No.  5,  pp.  U5-15S,  figs.  7).— Nine  species  are 
recorded  from  Cuba,  of  which  Aleurodiious  cardini,  t&lsien  from  the  guava 
(Psidium  guajava  radU)  at  Havana  and  Santiago  de  las  Vegas,  and  Aleyrodea 
traohoides,  taken  from  an  indigenous  solanaceous  vine  ( Solatium  seaphorthi- 
anum)  at  Santiago  de  las  Vegas,  are  described  as  new  to  science.  A.  cardini 
is  said  to  become  quite  abundant  on  guava  at  times  and  when  not  parasitized 
becomes  the  source  of  injury.  In  May,  1911,  the  author  received  specimens  from 
Cuba,  over  90  per  cent  of  which  had  been  parasitized  by  a  hymenopteron. 

The  other  species  recorded  from  Cuba  are  Aleyrodea  citri,  A.  nuUfera,  A. 
howardi,  A.  variahUia,  A.  floridensis,  A.  mori,  and  Paraleyrodea  persecp. 

A  new  coconut  pest,  D.  B.  Mackie  { Philippine  Agr.  Rev.  [English  Ed,!,  S 
(1912),  No.  S,  pp.  U2,  US,  pi.  i).— The  coconut  white  fly  {Aleurodicus  de- 
structor), first  collected  in  the  vicinity  of  Guljulngan  in  May,  1911,  is  said  to  be 
confined  to  a  district  in  Negros  Oriental,  extending  from  the  barrio  of  Tabon 
on  the  north  and  the  barrio  of  Zamora  on  the  south,  a  range  of  some  35  Imi. 
(about  21.7  miles)  in  length.  Most  of  the  coconut  groves  In  this  area,  which 
extends  from  the  seacoast  back  to  a  range  of  hills  to  the  west,  are  infested. 

The  San  Josi  scale,  F.  Lahillx  {Bol.  Min.  Agr.  [Buenos  Aires],  IS  (1911), 
No.  7,  pp.  410-416,  pis.  2,  figs.  2). — ^A  brief  general  account. 

The  plum  scale  (Lecanitun  carasifez),'  J.  O.  Chapais  {Nat.  Canad.,  S8 
{1912),  No.  10,  pp.  145-151). — This  paper  consists  of  biological  notes  and  direc- 
tions for  combating  L.  cerasifew,  which  appeared  in  orchards  at  Kamouraska, 
Province  of  Quebec,  in  1911, 

Native  and  foreign  parasites  of  Diaspis  pentagona,  so  far  known  and 
introduced  into  Italy,  G.  Mabtelli  {Ahs.  in  Intemat.  Inst.  Agr.  [Rome],  Bui. 
Bur.  Agr.  Intel,  and  Plant  Diseases,  2  {1911),  No.  e,  pp.  1521,  1522).— This  is  a 
summary  of  the  work  with  parasites  of  the  mulberry  or  West  Indian  peach 
scale. 

Three  common  eoeeid  enemies  of  the  orange,  A.  H.  Rosenfeld  {Rev.  Indus, 
y  Agr.  Tucumdn,  2  {1911),  No.  S,  pp.  11&-1SS,  pi.  i )  .—Descriptions  of  the  purple 
scale,  Florida  red  scale,  and  fern  scale,  with  methods  for  their  control. 

GHpsy  and  brown-tail  moth  suppression,  F.  W.  Rane  {Ann.  Rpt.  State 
Forester  Mass.,  8  {1911),  pp.  81-144*  P^.  4)^ — ^Details  of  the  work  of  the  year 
with  these  2  pests  are  presented. 

A  newly  Invented  power  truck  sprayer  from  which  the  tank  can  be  easily  re- 
moved, and  the  truck  then  used  the  same  as  any  truck,  is  described.  With  this 
sprayer  it  is  possible  to  spray  both  sides  of  the  highway  at  the  same  time,  while 
traveling. 

A  brief  report  of  the  work  of  the  year  with  insect  parasites  by  Dr.  L.  O. 
Howard  is  included.  The  recovery  in  large  numbers  of  the  Japanese  egg 
parasite  of  the  gipsy  moth,  Schedius  kuvanw,  was  a  very  encouraging  feature 
of  the  summer's  work.  Field  observations  showed  that  it  had  practically  be- 
come established  and  that  in  some  localities  30  per  cent  of  the  eggs  in  a  given 
mass  had  been  destroyed  by  it.  The  imraslte  "  Monodontomerus  a^eus,  which 
attacks  the  gipsy  and  brown-tail  moths  in  the  pupal  stage,  is  now  to  be  found 
practically  over  the  whole  of  eastern  Massachusetts,  in  several  towns  near 
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Providence,  R.  I.,  through  the  southern  part  of  New  Hampshire,  and  into  east- 
em  Maine  to  a  point  nearly  to  Bangor.  Another  species,  the  Pteromalus 
egregiuB,  referred  to  in  previous  reports,  and  which  destroys  the  brown-tall 
caterpillars  in  the  winter  web,  has  been  found  in  small  numbers  over  a  widely- 
scattered  area  in  Massachusetts,  New  Hampshire,  and  Maine.  Two  other 
species  have  greatly  increased  their  range ;  these  are  Apanteles  lacteioolor  and 
Meteorua  versicolor.** 

Some  very  good  results  are  thought  to  have  be^i  obtained  in  several  places 
from  work  with  the  gipsy  moth  wilt  disease,  the  work  with  which  will  be 
prosecuted  on  a  much  larger  scale  during  the  following  year.  More  plantings 
of  the  brown-tail  fungus  were  made  with  apparently  excellent  resulta  The 
fungus  disease  of  the  gipdy  moth  is  said  to  still  be  in  the  experimental  stage. 
The  conditions  of  the  moth  work  at  the  present  time  in  cities  and  towns  In  the 
Infested  district  are  described. 

[Silkworm  studies]  (Lah.  Etudes  8oie  Lyon,  Rap.  Com,  Admlfi.,  H  {1908- 
1910),  pp.  XVI'\'2SU  pis.  25,  figs.  96). — ^The  serlcultural  papers  here  presented 
include  the  following :  A  Study  of  the  Utilization  of  Cold  in  Sericulture,  by  J. 
Testenoire  (pp.  47-64) ;  On  a  Muscardine  of  the  Silkworm  not  Caused  by 
Botrytia  bussiana;  A  Study  of  B.  effusa  n.  sp.,  by  J.  Beauverie  (pp.  55-81), 
previously  noted  (E.  S.  R.,  26,  p.  757) ;  Description  of  the  Habits  of  CricuiUi 
andrei,  by  B.  Andr6  (pp.  8^-89) ;  New  and  Little  Known  Satumids  and 
Pinarids  of  Senegal,  by  P.  Bid  (pp.  91-89) ;  A  Study  of  the  Wild  Silkworm 
Borooera  tnadagascariensia,  by  Grangeon  (pp.  101-118) ;  The  Accustomh:ig  of 
the  Silkworm  {Bombyx  mori)  to  the  Leaves  of  Bcorzonera  hispanica,  by  C.  Yil- 
lard  (pp.  119-122) ;  A  Psychid  Case  Bearing  Silkworm  {Eumeta  junodi),  (pp. 
123-125) ;  and  Researches  on  the  Development  of  the  Egg  of  the  Univoltin  Silk 
Moth  (pp.  127-152)  (B.  S.  R.,  23,  if.  759),  both  by  C.  Vaney  and  A.  Conte;  The 
External  Sexual  Characters  of  Chrysalids  (pp.  153,  154),  and  The  Diseases  of 
Silkworms,  in  which  pebrine  is  dealt  with,  by  D.  Levrat  and  A.  CJonte  (pp.  155- 
163) ;  A  Bostrichid  {Xylothrips  flavipes)  Injurious  to  Silk  (k).  163-167),  by  A. 
Conte  and  D.  Levrat ;  The  Gtenus  Theophila  and  the  Affinities  of  Bombyw  mori 
(pp.  169-174),  and  A  Classification  of  the  Lepidopterous  Silk  Producers  (pp. 
175-256),  both  by  A.  CJonte. 

Potato  moths  In  Bengal  In  1911»  B.  J.  Woodhouse  {Dept.  Agr.  Bengal, 
Quart.  Jour.,  5  (1912),  No.  S,  pp.  14^155).— This  is  a  second  report  (B.  S.  R., 
25,  p.  761). 

Notes  on  the  life  history  of  Neptlcula  sUngerlandella  (Tlneldn),  C.  B. 
Cbosby  iCanad.  Ent.,  U  (1912),  No.  1,  pp.  25-27).— ^The  data  here  presented 
have  been  noted  from  another  source  (B.  S.  R.,  26,  p.  557). 

Hosqultoes  and  river  vessels,  A-  Balfoub  (Lancet  [London^,  1912, 1,  No.  16, 
pp.  1048-1051,  fig.  1). — ^The  author  states  that  the  constant  attention  which  has 
be«i  given  has  not  prevented  the  invasion  of  Khartum  every  now  and  then  by 
mosquitoes  (Stegomyia  fasciata,  Culew  fatigana,  etc.)  from  steamers  and  boats 
plying  on  the  Nile.  "Not  a  year  passes  but  that  cases  of  locally  acquired 
malaria  are  traced,  more  or  less  definitely,  to  infected  anophellnes  brought 
Into  the  town  precincts  by  river  vessels." 

Some  parasites  of  Slmulium  larvae  and  their  effects  on  the  development 
6t  the  host,  E.  H.  Stbickland  (Biol.  Bui,  21  (1911),  No.  5,  pp.  S02-^S8,  pla. 
5). — ^Two  parasites,  one  a  worm  (Mermia  sp.)  and  the  other  a  new  sporosoon 
for  which  the  name  Olugea  polymorpha  is  proposed,  have  been  found  by  the 
author  commonly  to  infest  Slmulium  larvae  (B.  hirtipea  and  an  undescribed 
species)  hi  streams  in  the  vicinity  of  Forest  Hills,  Mass.  The  Mermis  does  not 
affect  the  larval  development  to  any  extent,  except  by  slightly  increasing  its 
sixe,  but  It  inhibits  the  development  of  the  histoblasts  to  such  an  extent  that 
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pupation  becomes  Impossible.  Parasitised  Iarv»  never  pupate,  but  are  killed 
by  the  worms  wben  they  escape.  Of  174  larvae  examined,  41  were  found  to  be 
parasitized.  In  one  case  as  many  as  12  worms  were  removed  from  a  single 
best;  they  all  remained  small  apparently  from  insufficient  food  supply. 

Parasitism  by  (7.  polumorpfia  was  found  to  vary  from  1  to  80  per  cent 

On  the  life  history  of  the  ox  warble  (Hypoderma  bovis),  Peteb  (Mitt. 
Deut,  Londw.  Gesetl,,  27  (1912),  No.  11,  pp.  156-16S,  figs.  6). —In  this  paper  the 
author  reports  the  results  of  studies  comm^ced  in  March,  1010,  and  continued 
during  Uie  summer  of  1911  at  Hamburg  abattoirs.  Illustrations  showing  the 
development  of  the  larvae  during  the  various  months  of  the  year  are  included. 

How  to  get  rid  of  flies,  F.  P.  Stockbbidgb  (World*8  Work,  2S  (1912),  No^ 
6,  pp,  692-70$,  figs.  11).— This  paper  includes  accounts  of  fly  campaigns  con- 
ducted during  1911  in  Weir  and  Topeka,  Kans.,  Wilmington,  N.  C,  Boston  and 
Worcester,  Biass.,  Baltimore,  Md.,  Washington,  D.  C.«  and  other  cities  and 
towns. 

[Transmission  of  Trypanosoma  hlppicom  by  the  house  fly]  {Rpt.  Dept. 
BoMt.  Isthmian  Canal  Com.,  1912,  Apr.,  p.  fl).-^**  Musca  domestica  caught  in 
Panama  were  fed  with  the  blood  of  guinea  pigs  richly  Infected  with  trypano- 
somes  (T.  hippicum),  and  after  Intervals  of  28,  46,  and  126  minutes  micro- 
scopic examinations  of  fluid  from  the  proboscis  of  some  of  the  flies  were  made, 
and  animal  inoculations  were  made  with  material  from  others.  Actively  motile 
living  trypanosomes  were  demonstrated  in  the  mouth  parts  of  the  flies  126 
minutes  after  feeding.  .  .  . 

**  The  fact  here  experimentally  established  that  M.  domestica  can  carry  living 
trypanosomes  for  so  long  a  time  as  2  hours  shows  that  with  the  naturally 
acquired  disease  ample  time  Is  given  for  the  transference  of  the  infecting  agent 
from  the  excoriated  patches  on  the  skin  of  infected  mules  to  the  freshly  abraded 
surfaces  on  the  skin  of  noninfected  mules,  as  was  previously  assumed  from  an 
efpidemiological  study  of  the  disease  and  its  probable  mode  of  infection.'* 

African  ftoit  files,  F.  Zacher  (Tropenpflanzer,  16  (1912),  No.  5,  pp.  2S6-24S, 
figs.  S). — ^Eleven  species  of  Geratltls  and  Dacus  are  known  to  be  of  economic 
importance  in  Africa. 

Fruit  fly  control,  W.  M.  Giffabd  (Hatoaii,  Forester  and  Agr,.  9  {1912),  No. 
4,  pp.  108-1U\.—A  brief  report  of  work  carried  on  against  the  Mediterranean 
fruit  fly  in  Hawaii. 

Systematic  notes  on  North  American  Tachinid»,  J.  D.  Tothill  {Canad. 
Bnt.,  H  (1912),  No.  1,  pp.  1^). — Winthemia  fumiferanw  bred  from  the  spruce 
bud  worm  (Tortriw  fumiferancs)  in  the  Provinces  of  Quebec  and  British  Colum- 
bia Is  described  as  new  to  science. 

Kardssus  fly  (ICerodon  equestris)  [attacking  Galtonia  candicans],  E.  H. 
jENKins  (Gard.  Citron.,  3.  ser.,  50  (1911),  No.  1296,  p.  310).— The  author  has 
repeatedly  found  the  larva  of  M.  equestris  in  Dutch  cultivated  bulbs  of  G. 
candioans,  the  earliest  instance  having  been  some  22  years  ago.  In  the  case  of 
the  daffodil,  discoloration  of  the  outer  tissues  of  the  bulb  Is  a  not  infrequent 
Indication  of  the  presence  of  the  larva,  though  it  may  l>e  as  frequently  due  to 
the  presence  of  the  bulb  mite  (Rhizoglyphus  sp.). 

Hnstard  beetles,  R.  S.  MacDougall  (Jour.  Bd.  Agr.  {London],  IS  (1911), 
No.  12,  pp.  1017-1020,  fig.  1). — ^The  insects  here  considered  are  the  mustard 
beetle  (PTuedon  hetulw)  and  the  turnip,  mustard,  and  cabbage  -flower  beetle 
{Meligethes  ameus). 

An  experimental  study  on  the  death  fel^rnlng  of  Belostoma  (^Zaitha 
Anect.)  flumlneum  and  Nepa  aplculata,  H.  H.  P.  and  H.  C.  Ssvebin  (Behavior 
Monographs,  1  (1911),  No.  3,  pp.  H,  pi.  1;  aibs.  in  Boience,  n.  ser.,  35  (1912), 
No.  90S,  pp.  62&-630).— The  general  characteristics  of  the  death  feint  are  di»- 
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cussed,  together  with  the  duration  of  successive  death  feints ;  the  effect  of  dry- 
ness and  moisture,  temperature,  and  light  on  the  duration ;  the  effect  of  muti- 
lation; the  origin  and  development  of  the  death  feint;  and  its  psychic  aspect 
A  bibliography  of  28  titles  is  appended. 

Bascillus  oervlnus  as  a  marshy  meadow  pest,  W.  Hesold  {Centbl.  Baku 
[e<c.],  2.  AhU  SS  (1912),  No.  11-19,  pp.  4S8-U2,  ph  1,  flffs,  6).— The  larva  of 
this  beetle  is  reported  to  have  been  the  source  of  injury  to  meadows  in  the 
southern  part  of  the  Province  of  Posen. 

A  new  enemy  of  the  coconut  palm,  G.  HrascHEB  and  L.  Millot  (Ahs.  in 
Intemat  Inst  Agr.  [Rome],  Bui.  Bur.  Agr.  Intel,  and  Plant  Diseases,  2  (1911), 
No.  6,  pp.  1552-1554). — ^A  small  nocturnal  beetle  of  the  genus  Hylecoetus,  the 
larva  of  which  bores  in  the  trunk,  is  reported  to  be  a  serious  enemy  of  the 
coconut  palm  all  along  the  northwestern  coast  of  Madagascar. 

A  grove  of  deformed  trees,  R.  J.  Tebbt  (Science,  n,  ser.,  S5  (1912),  No.  905, 
p.  715). — ^A  grove  of  400  or  500  small  persimmon  trees  in  St.  Louis  County,  Mo., 
Is  said  to  have  suffered  from  the  ravages  of  beetles  (Onoideres  cingulata), 
limbs  of  young  and  old  trees  varying  in  diameter  from  5  to  15  mm.  (from  0.2 
to  0.6  in.)  being  girdled  and  the  ends  falling  to  the  ground.  The  girdling  is 
said  to  be  done  mainly  in  September  and  October. 

*'  There  is  no  tree  in  the  grove  that  does  not  present  crooked  trunk  and  limbs. 
The  deformities  in  some  cases  are  extreme.  Most  of  the  trees  are  as  a  conse- 
quence dwarfed,  although  able  to  make  some  advance  in  growth." 

On  an  enemy  of  the  coffee  tree,  L.  Dufobt  (Bui.  6con.  Indo-Ohine,  n.  ser., 
H  (1911),  No.  90,  pp.  S92-S97,  fig.  i).— An  account  of  Xylehorus  coffew  and  its 
injury  to  Coffea  rahusta  in  Indo-Ghlna. 

Bark  beetles  (Ipidae)  which  live  in  rubber  trees,  M.  Hagedobn  (Rev.  Zooh 
Afric.  [Brussels],  1  (1912),  No.  S,  pp.  SS6-S46,  pi.  1,  figs,  li).— Twelve  species 
are  here  dealt  with,  namely,  Diamerus  fid,  PhloBotribus  puncticollis,  StepJianth' 
deres  congonus  n.  sp.,  8.  hevew  n.  sp.,  Hypothenemus  tuheroulosus  n.  sp.;  Cryp- 
tarthrum  walkeH,  Xylehorus  afflnis,  X.  amhasius  n.  sp.,  X.  canuerunus,  X.  cogna- 
tus,  X.  oonfusus,  and  X.  spathipennis  chausi  n.  var. 

A  new  enemy  of  the  Douglas  fir  (Paeudotsuga  douglasii),  M.  db  Koninq 
(Ahs.  in  Interriat.  Inst.  Agr.  [Rome],  Bui.  Bur.  Agr.  Intel,  and  Plant  Diseases, 
2  (1911),  No.  6,  p.  1554). — The  beetle  Strophosomus  ohesus  is  said  to  have  de- 
stroyed the  annual  shoots  of  Douglas  flr  In  the  Province  of  North  Brabant, 
Netherlands,  young  trees  being  most  severely  Injured.  Gradually  the  dead 
branches  lose  their  needles  and  nothing  remains  but  dry  wood.  Careful  ob- 
servation shows  that  the  bark  at  their  base  has  been  eaten  away.  As  the 
injured  branches  live  on  for  some  time,  the  sap  which  oozes  out  sometimes 
forms  a  thickening  just  above  the  wound. 

Apiculture  in  Tunis  (Bui.  Dir.  G4n.  Agr.  Com.  et  Colon.  Tunis,  H  (1910), 
No.  51,  pp.  44^475,  pis.  2,  fig.  1;  15  (1911),  Nos.  58,  pp.  74-107,  pi.  1,  fig.  1;  61, 
pp.  645-700,  figs.  6). — ^A  general  account  of  bee  keeping  in  Tunis  with  statistical 
data. 

Bee  diseases  in  Ontario,  M.  PirmT  (Ontario  Dept.  of  Agr,  Bui.  197,  1912, 
pp.  16,  figs.  4)' — This  Is  an  account  of  American  foul  brood,  European  foul 
brood,  and  starved  or  pickled  brood,  their  prevention  and  treatment.  A  r^x>rt 
of  Inspection  of  apiaries  of  Ontario  foUowa 

Beport  on  the  Isle  of  Wight  bee  disease  (microsporidiosis)  (Jour.  Bd.  Agr. 
[London],  19  (1912),  No.  2,  Sup.  8,  pp.  14S,  pis.  6,  figs.  2). — ^This  report  consists 
of  13  parts,  in  addition  to  an  extensive  bibliography,  which  take  up  the  subject 
as  follows:  Introduction,  by  G.  S.  Graham-Smith  (pp.  5-11) ;  The  History  of 
the  Disease  (pp.  12-28)  and 'Symptoms  (pp.  29-38),  by  G.  W.  Bullamore  and 
W.  Maiden;  The  Relation  of  Nosema  apis  to  the  Isle  of  Wight  Disease,  by  G.  S. 
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Graham-Smith,  H.  B.  Fantham,  and  Annie  Porter  (pp.  89-66) ;  The  Life  His- 
tory of  N.  apis,  and  the  Significance 'of  the  Various  Stages  of  the  Parasite  in 
the  Disease,  hy  H.  B.  Fantham  and  Annie  Porter  (pp.  57-78) ;  Experimental 
Infection  with  2^.  apU:  (a)  Earlier  Infection  Ezperimoits,  by  H.  B.  Fantham 
and  Annie  Porter  (pp.  79^1),  and  (b)  Infection  Experiments  Carried  out 
During  1911,  by  G.  S.  Graham-Smith  and  G.  W.  Bullamore  (pp.  81-94) ;  The 
Ways  in  Which  the  Disease  may  be  Spread,  by  G.  S.  Graham-Smith  and  G.  W. 
Bullamore  (pp.  95-118) ;  Some  Field  Observations  on>  Natural  Methods  of 
Infection,  by  H.  B.  Fantham  and  Annie  Porter  (pp.  119-122) ;  Examinations  of 
Certain  Insects  Found  in  Hives,  by  H.  B.  Fantham  and  AYmie  Porter  (pp.  123, 
124) ;  Treatment  and  Prevention,  by  G.  S.  Graham-Smith  and  G.  W.  Bullamore 
(pp.  125-129) ;  Mlcrosporldlosls  in  Other  Hymenoptera:  (a)  Infection  Experi- 
ments^ by  H.  B.  Fantham  and  Annie  Porter  (pp.  130, 131),  (b)  Observations  on 
Humble  Bees,  by  H  B.  Fantham  (p.  131),  and  (c)  Infection  Experiments  and 
Observations,  by  G.  S.  Graham-Smith  (pp.  131,  132) ;  Bacteriology  of  the  Dis- 
ease, by  W.  Maiden  (pp.  138-137) ;  and  Note  on  Certain  Protozoa  Found  in  Bees, 
by  H  B.  Fantham  and  Annie  Porter  (p.  138). 

A  contribution  to  the  embryologry  and  to  the  biology  of  Apanteles  glom- 
eratus,  B.  Grandobi  (Redia,  7  (1911),  No.  2,  pp.  S6S-Ji28,  pis,  4,  fig.  i).— A  de- 
tailed report  of  studies  of  this  braconld  parasite  of  the  cabbage  butterfly  {Pieria 
Jn'ossiciB). 

The  pear  slug  (Caliroa  cerasi  [Eriooampoides  limadna]),  R.  L.  Websteb 
(lotoa  8ta.  Buh  ISO,  pp.  167-192,  figs,  i^).— This  is  a  detailed  report  of  studies 
of  the  life  history  and  bionomics  and  of  remedial  measures  for  the  pear  slug 
(C.  cerasi),  a  brief  account  of  which  has  been  previously  noted  (E.  S.  R.,  26, 
p.  863).  The  subject  is  taken  up  under  the  headings  of  control  measures;  past 
history,  deetructiveness,  and  distribution;  food  plants;  classification;  life  his- 
tory;, and  natural  enemies.    A  bibliography  of  35  titles  is  appaided. 

The  slugs  feed  on  the  upper  surface  of  the  leaves,  removing  only  the  upper 
portion  and  leaving  the  veins  bare,  badly  injured  trees  appearhig  as  if  they  had 
been  scorched  by  fire.  The  damaged  leaves  dry,  turn  brown,  curl  up,  and  finally 
fall.  Frequently  trees  are  entirely  stripped  of  their  foliage  in  midsummer. 
Cherry  trees,  under  such  conditions^  are  forced  to  put  out  a  new  growth  of 
leaves,  weakening  the  tree  and  greatly  reducing  the  crop  of  fruit  the  followhig 
year. 

There  appear  to  be  2  goieratlons  of  the  Insect  in  central  and  northern  Iowa.  In 
central  Iowa  the  first  brood  slugs  appear  In  June  and  early  in  July  and  the  second 
late  in  July  and  during  August,  the  2  generations  generally  behig  quite  distinct 
The  winter  is  passed  by  the  slugs  within  their  cocoons  in  the  soil.  In  the 
spring  they  pupate,  and  late  in  May  and  early  in  June  the  adult  sawfiies  emerge 
from  the  cocoons  and  deposit  their  eggs  under  natural  conditions  Just  beneath 
the  epidermis  of  the  upper  side  of  the  leaves  of  cherry,  plum,  and  other  trees. 
The  egg  hatches  in  from  10  to  18  days  and  in  the  vicinity  of  Ames  most  of  the 
slugs  have  become  fully  grown  and  have  gone  into  the  soil  beneath  the  trees 
where  they  are  feeding  by  July  4,  the  adult  files  emerging  about  the  middle 
of  the  month.  At  Ames  most  of  the  second  brood  slugs  have  disappeared  by 
the  middle  of  September,  although  a  few  straggling  ones  may  be  found  after 
that  time. 

Parthenogenesis  is  thought  to  occur  In  this  species  although  it  has  not  been 
satisfactorily  proven.  Large  numbers  of  sawfiies  have  been  collected  and 
examined  by  the  author  without  the  discovery  of  a  single  male.  The  author 
has  found  much  variation  in  the  number  of  mplts  passed.  Thus  in  14  cases 
closely  observed  5  larvse  molted  5  times,  5  molted  6  times,  3  molted  7  times, 
and  1  molted  8  times. 
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Investigations  show  hellebore,  lead  arsaiate,  and  Paris  green  to  be  the  least 
expensive  of  the  treatments  recommended.  One  lb.  of  hellebore  to  5  lbs.  ot 
air-slaked  lime,  or  1  lb.  of  hellebore  to  a  barrel  of  water ;  lead  arsenate  2  lbs. 
to  50  gal.  of  water ;  Paris  green  1  lb.  to  ISO  gal.  of  water ;  kerosene  emulsion 
containing  10  per  cent  kerosene;  whale  oil  soap,  1  lb.  to  2  gal.  of  water;  white 
laundry  soap  and  Ivory  soap,  one  10-oz.  bar  to  2  gal.  of  water  were  all  effective 
in  combating  the  pest  Attrition  is  called  to  the  fact  that  cultivation  under 
Infested  trees  is  of  value  since  it  disturbs  the  cocoons  in  the  soil. 

A  sawfly  injurious  to  the  gooseberry,  0.  Lt^STiVEB  (Moller^s  Deut.  Oart, 
Ztg,,  26  (1911),  No.^^,  p.  295,  figs.  2).— The  sawfly  Nematus  ventricosue  is  re- 
ported to  have  be^i  a  serious  enemy  of  the  gooseberry  in  Germany  during  the 
early  part  of  the  season  of  1911. 

The  large  larch  sawfly  (Nematus  erichsoni),  B.  B.  Dunlop  (Zoologist,  4. 
ser,,  16  (1912),  No.  184,  PP-  U7-156).—A.  brief  account  of  this  sawfly,  its 
habits,  injury,  etc.,  in  Great  Britain. 

A  contribution  to  the  knowledfire  of  the  galls  of  North  America,  A.  Tboiv 
TEB  (Marcellia,  10  (1911),  Nos.  1, pp.  28S2,  pis,  2,  figs.  4;  2,  pp.  S3-61,  figs.  17).— 
Eighty-eight  galls  collected  by  F.  Silvestri  in  Oregon,  Washington,  Oalifomia, 
Arizona,  Mexico,  and  Hawaii  are  here  described,  many  of  which  are  new. 

Information  concerning  ticks  (Agr.  News  [Barhados},  10  (1911),  No.  246, 
p.  S14)' — ^A  brief  account  of  the  occurrence  of  ticks  in  the  West  Indies. 

Some  new  North  American  Izodidae  with  notes  on  other  spedes,  F.  O. 
BiSHOPP  (Proc.  Biol.  8oo.  Wash.,  24  (1911),  pp.  197-208,  pi.  1).— Two  new 
species  and  2  new  varieties  are  here  described,  namely,  Ixodes  hanksi,  taken 
from  muskrat  (Fiber  eihethicm)  in  Arkansas;  /.  kl/ngi,  taken  from  the  badger 
(Taxidea  tiixus)  and  other  hosts  in  Wyoming  and  other  western  States;  J. 
oookei  rugosus,  taken  from  the  dog  in  Oregon,  Washington,  and  Oalifomia; 
and  7.  angustus  woodi,  taken  from  Baird*s  wood  rat  (Neotoma  micropus), 
in  Texas. 

New  laboulbeniaceous  parasites  of  acarids,  G.  Paou  (Bedia,  7  (1911),  No. 
2,  pp.  288-^95,  pi.  i).— Hiree  species  of  Rickia  and  8  of  Dimeromyces  are  here 
described  as  new. 

Handbook  of  pathogenic  protozoa,  edited  by  S.  von  Pbowazek  (Ea/ndtmch 
der  Pathogenen  Protozoen.  LeipsU;,  1912,  pt.  S,  pp.  2i9S60,  pi.  1,  figs.  50). — In 
this  third  part  (E.  S.  R.,  26,  p.  865),  the  pathogenic  trypanosomes  are  dealt 
with  by  M.  Mayer  (pp.  249-^23) ;  the  Cnidosporldla  (Myxosporldia  and 
Microsporidia),  by  O.  SchrMer  (pp.  324-^4) ;  and  the  Sarcosporidia,  by  B. 
Teichmann  (pp.  345-860). 

A  bibliography  accompanies  each  paper. 

FOODS— HTTHAN  NTTTEITION. 

[Refrigeration  and  food  products]  (Ber.  II.  Intemat.  Kdltekong.  Wien,  1 
(1910),  pp.  908,  pis.  S;  2  (1910),  pp.  1085,  pis.  2,  figs.  67,  dgms.  109).— A  num- 
ber of  papers  were  presented  at  the  Second  International  Refrigeration  Ck>ngress 
at  Vienna  of  special  interest  to  students  of  nutrition  and  related  mattera 
Volume  2  contains  the  full  papers  and  volume  1  the  discussions,  lists  of  mem- 
bers, and  other  general  data. 

Among  others  the  following  papers  may  be  mentioned:  Changes  in  the 
Physical  and  Morphological  Character  of  Foods  (Meat,  Fish,  and  Milk),  by 
Btltzler;  Cooling  Houses  and  Other  Buildings  in  the  Tropics,  by  J.  F.  H. 
Koopman ;  Studies  of  the  Preservation  of  Horseflesh  by  Cold  and  Its  Use  for 
Food  Purposes,  by  A.  Costa  and  N.  Mori;  The  Effect  of  Low  Temperatures  on 
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the  life  Processes  of  Fruits  and  on  the  Hate  of  Fermentation  of  Older,  by 
H.  G.  Gore;  The  Refrigeration  of  Poultry  and  Eggs  in  the  United  States,  by 
Mary  E.  Pennington;  The  Manufacture  of  Ice,  by  Sandras;  An  Improved 
Method  of  Packing  Gutted  Fish  for  Transport  and  Keeping  it  Fresh  and  Sweet 
for  a  Long  Time,  by  A.  Soelling;  A  New  Application  of  Low  Temperature 
to  the  Preparation  of  Ooncentrated  Food  Extracts  pr  Solids,  Particularly  Milk 
Powder,  by  F.  G.  Lecomte  and  A.  R.  Loinyille;  The  Preserratlon  of  Eggs  t^ 
Low  Temperature,  by  F.  Lescard^;  Importation  and  Exportation  of  Meat  to 
Different  Countries  with  Special  Reference  to  the  Use  of  Cold  Storage  and 
Frozen  Meat  in  the  Netherlands,  by  F.  ,B.  Lohnis;  The  Relative  Value  of 
Frozen  and  Refrigerated  Meat  for  Food  Purposes,  Particularly  with  Reference 
to  the  Army,  the  Navy,  and  Public  and  Private  Institutions,  by  H.  Martel; 
Refrigeration  and  Ventilation  of  Inhabited  Places,  by  H.  TOrrance,  Jr. ;  Rela- 
tive Value  of  Frozen  and  Refrigerated  Meat  in  General  and  Particularly  for 
the  Army  and  Large  Groups,  by  H.  Vlry ;  Cold  Storage  and  the  Preservation  of 
Fresh  and  Salted  Meat,  by  L.  van  Wanjenbergh;  Feeding  the  Nations,  by  A. 
de  Wendrich;  and  Several  Methods  of  Testing  Cold  Storage  Insulation,  with 
Comparative  Results,  by  W.  M.  Whltten. 

The  essential  constituents  in  food,  E.  F.  Abmstbong  (Chem,  World,  1  (1912), 
No,  5,  pp.  H1-H9). — ^A  summary  of  some  of  the  newer  work  in  nutrition, 
particularly  studies  of  the  effects  of  cooked  and  uncooked  food  and  similar 
topics. 

Brooklyn  Eagle  erovemment  cook  book  {Brooklyn,  1912,  2.  ed,,  pp.  112). — 
This  publication  is  a  reprint  of  Farmers'  Bulletins  85,  Fish  as  Food  (E.  S.  R., 
10,  p.  678) ;  128,  Eggs  and  Their  Uses  as  Food  (E.  S.  R.,  13,  p.  166) ;  142,  Prin- 
ciples of  Nutrition  and  Nutritive  Value  of  Food  (E.  S.  R.,  13,  p.  974)  ;  203, 
Canned  Fruit,  Preserves,  and  Jellies — ^Household  Methods  of  Preparation 
(E.  S.  R.,  16,  p.  392) ;  293,  Use  of  Fruit  as  Food  (E.  S.  R.,  19,  p.  60) ;  and  391, 
Economical  Use  of  Meat  in  the  Home  (E.  S.  R.,  23,  p.  165). 

Phosphorus  in  Indian  foodstuffs,  D.  Hoopeb  {Jour.  Asiatic  Boc,  Bengal, 
n.  «er.,  7  {1911),  pp.  S13-S22;  ahs.  in  Jour.  8oc.  Chem.  Indus.,  31  (1912),  No.  2, 
p.  88;  Nature  [London^,  88  {1912),  No.  2209,  p.  55-^).— The  data  reported  have 
to  do  with  the  phosphorus  content  of  polished  and  unpolished  rice,  rice  polish, 
Indian* wheat,  and  wheat  flour;  and  of  barley,  pearl  barley,  lentils,  cheese, 
cooked  fish,  cooked  potatoes,  beans,  pineapple,  edible  birds  nest,  and  other  food- 
stuffs. 

The  author  discusses  the  alleged  relation  of  phosphorus  in  milled  rice  to 
beriberi.  Experiments  made  with  fowls  fed  rice  of  varying  quality  showed 
that  polyneuritis  developed  when  milled  rice  was  used  but  not  with  husked 
rice.  With  rice  containing  only  0.277  per  cent  phosphoric  anhydrid  the  disease 
appeared  in  a  few  weeks,  while  with  rice  containing  0.469  per  cent  it  did  not 
appear.  Analyses  of  rice  from  various  parts  of  India  showed  that  on  an  aver- 
age unmilled  rice  contained  0.65  per  cent  phosphoric  anhydrid  and  milled  rice 
0.38  per  cent  Pulses  (legumes)  contained  larger  proportions,  and,  according 
to  the  author,  it  is  significant  that  pulse  eaters  generally  remain  free  from  the 
disease,  while  their  neighbors,  who  are  rice  eaters,  are  attacked  by  it 

Cryoscopy  of  meat  extract,  T.  Jona  {Kryoskopie  der  Fleischextrakte.  Pavia, 
1911,  pp.  15;  ahs.  in  Chem.  ZontU.,  1912,  I,  No.  U\  p.  ii5tf).-— Results  of  cryo- 
scoplc  studies  of  meat  extracts  are  reported. 

Microbial  content  of  cooked  sausage,  G.  Gu^rin  {Eyg.  Viande  et  Lait,  6 
{1912),  No.  4,  pp.  197-207). — Results  reported  show  the  occurrence  of  micro- 
organisms in  sausage  and  on  sausage  casings. 

Analyses  of  wheats  and  flours  [and  barleys],  J.  C.  Bb^nnich  {Ann,  Rpt. 
Dept,  Agr.  and  Stock  [Queensland],  1910-11,  pp.  5S-60).— A  large  number  of 
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analyses  are  reported.  The  data  for  wheat  include  the  yield,  weight  per  bushel, 
yield  of  milling  products,  composition  of  the  flour,  results  of  baking  tests,  and 
similar  Information. 

Technical  flour  analysis  and  comparative  bakiner  test,  O.  J.  Frksd  (Oper. 
Miller,  17  {1912),  No.  7,  pp.  467^469) .—The  analytical  data  reported  illustrate 
the  methods  followed  in  the  technical  examination  of  flour  for  bread;making 
purposes. 

The  effect  of  organic  acids  on  wheat  bread  with,  reference  to  infection 
with  micro-organisms  causing  slimy  bread,  M.  P.  Neumann,  K.  Mohs,  and 
O.  Knischewsky  {Ztachr.  Gesam.  Oetreidew.,  4  (1912),  No.  5,  pp.  127-132, 
figs.  3). — ^The  hay  bacillus  does  not*develop  and  cause  slimy  bread  in  an  acid 
dough,  provided  the  acidity  is  equal  to  at  least  0.3  per  cent  lactic  acid  or  0.1 
acetic  acid. 

Sour  milk  can  be  used  in  the  baking,  industry  as  a  convenient  method  for 
hindering  slimy  bread.  Organic  acids  exercise  a  favorable  effect  upon  the 
character  of  the  bread,  since  they  increase  volume  and  improve  the  porous 
texture.  Lactic  acid  proved  the  most  satisfactory,  about  0.5  per  cent  being 
the  maximum  amount  desirable.  With  over  1  per  cent  the  expansion  of  the 
dough  was  not  nearly  so  good.  With  acetic  acid  the  quantities  are  somewhat 
smaller,  0.3  per  cent  being  the  maximum  amount  which  can  be  used  without 
affecting  the  dough  unfavorably.  Formic  acid,  owing  to  the  small  quantities  in 
the  dough,  is  without  special  effect  upon  the  fermentation.  According  to  the 
investigations  reported,  0.2  per  cent  prevents  the.  development  of  the  micro- 
organisms causing  slimy  bread. 

Some  experiments  on  the  relative  digestibility  of  white  and  whole  meal 
breads,  L.  F.  Newman,  G.  W.  Robinson,  B.  T.  Halnan,  and  H.  A.  D.  Neville 
(Jour.  Hyg.  [Camhridge],  12  (1912),  No.  2,  pp.  119-143).— The  chief  purpose  of 
the  experiments  reported  was  to  study  the  relative  digestibility  of  white  and 
so-called  "  standard "  breads.  The  tests  were  made  with  4  men  and  were  of  7 
days'  duration. 

"  With  regard  to  digestibility,  the  information  given  by  the  experiments  may 
be  looked  upon  as  conclusive.  The  4  individuals  who  ate  the  breads  varied 
greatly  in  physical  type,  and  the  2  forms  of  bread  were  eaten  by  all  und^ 
strictly  comparable  conditions. 

"As  measured  by  energy  and  protein  the  degree  of  absorption  in  different 
individuals  showed  marked  uniformity.  In  the  case  of  phosphorus  1  individual 
showed  a  degree  of  absorption  which  was  considerably  less  than  that  of  the 
other  subjects.  The  results  as  a  whole  lend  no  support  to  any  extreme  view 
as  to  the  advantages  or  disadvantages  possessed  by  standard  bread;  at  any 
rate  as  regards  the  availability  of  the  main,  and  more  familiar  food  constituents. 

"  With  respect  to  the  availability  of  their  total  energy  white  bread  and 
standard  bread  diflfer  but  little.  With  regard  to  protein  there  is  a  distinct 
advantage  on  the  side  of  white  bread,  some  3^  per  cent  more  of  its  nitrog^i- 
content  being  absorbed. 

"  On  the  other  hand,  the  experiments  lend  no  support  to  the  belief  that  the 
phosphorus  compounds  of  bread  of  the  "standard"  type  are  worse  absorbed 
than  those  of  white  bread,  so  that  the  former  contains  an  appreciably  larg^ 
amount,  not  only  of  total,  but  of  available  phosphorus.  The  ratio  of  available 
phosphorus  to  available  nitrogen  stands,  in  the  case  of  the  standard  bread, 
nearer  to  the  ratio  present  in  efficient  mixed  dietaries,  a  circumstance,  however, 
which  only  become^  of  practical  significance  when  bread  forms  a  large  propor- 
tion of  a  person's  dietary.** 

Experiments  for  a  shorter  period  (3  days)  were  made  with  2  of  the  subjects 
with  2  breads  containing  a  larger  proportion  of  the  wheat  berry  than  so-called 
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"standard"  breads,  the  results  showing  that  the  availability  of  the  nitrogen 
and  phosphorus  present  was  lower.  "  With  regard  to  the  possible  importance 
and  special  nutritive  influence  of  unknown  constituents  present  in  the  cortex 
of  wheat,  the  experiments  described  yield  no  evidence.  The  periods  were  of 
course  much  too  short,  and,  moreover,  to  judge  from  the  available  knowledge 
on  the  matter,  the  milk  taken  would  supply  an  equivalent  for  such  factors. 
They  can  only  be  of  practical  importance  in  cases  where  bread  forms  a  very 
large  proportion  of  the  total  dietary,  and  their  influence  can  only  be  tested  by 
long  observations  carried  out  on  special  communities." 

Principles  of  jelly  making,  Nellie  E.  Goldthwaivb  (Cornell  Reading 
Courses,  Food  8er.,  1912,  No.  3,  pp.  241-254)- — Results  of  the  author's  experi- 
ments (E.  S.  R.,  24,  p.  363)  are  summarized  with  particular  reference  to  home 
jelly  making. 

Studies  of  the  utilization  of  dum  palm:  The  chemical  composition  and 
food  value  of  its  fruit  (Agr.  Colon.  [Italy],  6  {1912),  No.  4,  PP>  129-152).— 
Analyses  are  reported  and  discussed. 

[Mince-meat  and  other  pure  food  and  drug  topics],  E.  F.  Ladd  and  Alma 
K.  Johnson  (North  Dakota  Sta.  Spec.  Bui.,  2  (1912),  No.  6,  pp.  81-92,  94-96).— 
Results  are  reported  and  discussed,  of  the  examination  of  51  samples  of  mince- 
meat and  of  miscellaneous  foodstuffs. 

Of  the  samples  of  mince-meat  examined,  19  contained  no  meat  or  less  than  1 
per  cent  (i.  e.,  no  meat  fiber  could  be  detected),  18  contained  less  than  3  to  6 
per  cent  meat,  and  14  less  than  6  to  10  per  cent  In  cases  of  samples  contain- 
ing no  meat  fiber,  "  the  flavor  of  meat  was  undoubtedly  due  to  the  presence  of 
meat  extract" 

Seven  of  the  samples  contained  glucose.  Ck>mmenting  on  the  results  of  their 
investigations,  the  authors  state  that  "to  add  starch  or  glucose,  making  the 
same  largely  a  constituent  of  the  [mince]  meat,  is  equally  deceptive.  The  fruit 
can  not  legitimately  be  tomatoes,  or  apple  skins,  or  waste  material  generally 
discarded  as  articles  of  food." 

According  to  the  authors'  view,  few  of  the  preparations  examined  were  entitled 
to  be  classed  as  mince-meats  under  ordinary  deflnitions. 

Vinegar  and  vinegar  laws,  J.  O.  Jobdan  (Mo.  Bui.  Health  Dept.  Boston,  1 
(1912),  No.  3,  pp.  57-59). — A  proposed  law  regulating  the  sale  of  vinegar  is 
outlined. 

Official  food  analysis,  1912,  R.  E.  Rose  and  A.  M.  Henby  (Fla.  Quart.  Bui, 
Agr.  Dept.,  22  (1912),  No,  2,  pp.  i 5-^-157). —Analyses  of  miscellaneous  food 
materials  are  reported. 

[Food  inspection  and  other  pure  food  topics]  (Tenn.  Food  and  Drugs  Jnsp. 
Bui.  5,  1911,  pp.  100,  fig.  1). — ^Results  of  the  examination  of  a  number  of  mis- 
cellaneous foods  are  reported,  and  short  weights,  pure  food  and  drugs,  and  re- 
lated topics  are  discussed. 

Camp  cookery  in  the  West,  C.  F.  Saundebs  (Country  Life  Amer.,  22  (1912), 
No.  3,  pp.  51,  52,  figs.  6). — Gamp  provisions,  methods  of  camp  cookery,  and 
other  similar  problems  are  discussed  and  some  recipes  given. 

Cooking  with  electricity,  Ellen  A.  Hunwnoton  (Deseret  Farmer,  7  (1912), 
No.  37,  pp.  792,  7d5).— Electrical  cooking  apparatus  is  discussed,  particularly 
with  reference  to  its  cost 

[Report  of  tlie]  committee  on  markets.  Amy  A.  Bradley  (Women's  Muni- 
cipal League  Boston  Bui.,  3  (1912),  No.  5,  pp.  2^-^6). — ^An  account  is  given  of 
the  survey  work  with  reference  to  market  conditions  in  Boston  and  the  attempts 
which  have  been  made  to  remedy  them. 

The  budget  of  a  vine  dresser's  family  in  Caltagirone,  O.  Goniglio  (Rivista 
iConegliano],  5.  ser.,  18  (1912),  Nos.  8,  pp.  177-181;  9,  pp.  201-206;  10,  pp. 
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2SZ-2S5)  .—I>tit&  regarding  the  amount  and  cost  of  Individual  foods,  as  Trell 
as  total  expenditures  for  food,  are  summarized  in  this  statistical  study  of  the 
household  expenditures  of  an  Italian  vineyard  laborer's  family. 

Synthesis  of  cell  buildiner  material  in  plants  and  animals,  E.  Abdkbha£.den 
iSyntheae  der  Zellhausteine  in  Pflanze  und  Tier.  Berlin,  1912,  pp.  X+iJB8). — 
The  author  discusses  fundamental  problems  of  nutrition  on  the  basis  of  hia 
own  extended  investigations  and  the  work  of  others. 

Such  questions  are  considered  as  the  work  of  plant  cells,  the  synthesis  of 
cell  building  material  by  plants ;  the  work  of  animal  cells ;  the  transformation 
of  nutritive  material  in  the  body  substances,  blood,  and  cell  substances;  tbe 
metabolism  of  carbohydrates,  fats,  phosphatids,  nucleo-proteids,  proteids,  and 
inorganic  material  in  organic  combination ;  the  solution  of  the  problem  of  natri> 
tion  with  synthetic  products  (E.  S.  R.,  26,  p.  860) ;  and  the  possible  applica- 
tion of  recent  work  along  such  lines  to  invalid  dietetics. 

Experiments  on  the  Influence  of  a  number  of  foods  upon  the  solubility  of 
uric  acid,  M.  Hindhkde  (Skand.  Arch.  Physiol.,  27  (1912),  No.  IS,  pp.  87^9, 
/Iff 8.' 3). — Continuing  experiments  previously  reported  (E.  S.  R.,  26,  p.  765),  the 
author  studied  the  effects  of  different  foods  upon  the  solubility  of  uric  acid 
and  the  presence  in  the  urine  of  uric  acid  which  precipitates.  In  general,  he 
concludes  that  a  bread,  potato,  and  fruit  diet,  with  small  amounts  of  milk,  is 
the  ideal  in  this  respect,  as  distinguished  from  the  sort  of  vegetarian  diet  made 
up  chiefly  of  such  foods  as  beans,  peas,  lentils,  cabbage,  salad  plants,  and 
spinach. 

The  influence  of  an  excess  of  sodium  chlorid  upon  nutrition  and  renal 
excretion,  A.  Desgbez  and  Mlle.  B.  Quende.  (Comp^  Rend.  Acad.  8ci.  [Parisi, 
154  (1912),  No.  15,  pp.  939-941),— According  to  the  results  of  experiments  with 
dogs  which  are  briefly  reported,  an  excess  of  sodium  chlorid  without  an  excess 
of  water  lowered  the  metabolism  of  nitrogen  qualitatively  and  quantitatively. 
When  the  excess  of  salt  was  accompanied  by  an  excess  of  water  the  excretion 
of  nitrogen  was  increased  quantitatively  but  lowered  qualitatively.  In  all 
cases  an  excess  of  sodium  chlorid  apparently  diminished  cleavage  processes 
qualitatively.  It  would  seem  that  salt  In  excess,  lowering,  as  it  does,  elabora- 
tion and  elimination,  would  favor  autointoxication. 

The  elimination  of  caffeln:  An  experimental  study  of  Herblvora  and 
Camivora,  W.  Saiant  and  J.  B.  Riegeb  ( U.  8.  Dept.  Agr.,  Bur.  Chem.  BtU.  i57, 
pp.  25).— According  to  the  authors*  investigations,  continuing  previous  work 
(B.  S.  R.,  27,  p.  166)  caffeln  introduced  subcutaneously,  by  mouth,  or  Intra- 
venously, is  eliminated  by  rabbits  and  guinea  pigs  in  part  unchanged,  in  the 
urine,  into  the  gastrointestinal  canal,  and  into  the  bile.  The  amount  recov> 
ered  in  the  urine  was  in  most  cases  approximately  from  6  to  10  per  cent  with 
rabbits  and  from  6  to  11  per  cent  with  guinea  pigs.  More  caffeln  was  elimi- 
nated in  the  urine  on  a  diet  of  carrots  than  of  oats  and  hay,  but  the  reverse 
was  noted  with  the  elimination  into  the  gastrointestinal  tract,  which  was 
marked  with  both  kinds  of  animals. 

**  The  presence  of  very  small  quantities  of  caffeln  In  the  gastrointestinal  con- 
tents of  animals  at  the  end  of  48  hours  points  to  Its  reabsorptlon  Into  the 
circulation,  since  destruction  of  caffeln  is  highly  improbable  on  account  of  Its 
resistance  to  bacterial  action." 

Cats  and  dogs  were  found  to  eliminate  very  small  quantities,  slightly  over 
1  per  cent  of  the  amount  Ingested.  "  The  elimination  of  caffeln  begin  soon 
after  its  introduction  into  the  circulation.  It  was  found  In  the  urine  from  15 
to  40  minutes  after  Its  subcutaneous  Injection  and  In  some  cases  continued  to  be 
present  for  48  hours.  The  greater  part,  however,  Is  eliminated  during  the 
first  24  hours,  only  small  quantities  being  found  in  the  urine  later. 
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''Tbe  data  herein  presented  lead  to  tlie  conclusion  that  in  the  camivora 
larger  amounts  of  caffein  are  demethylated  than  in  the  herbivora,  and  that 
the  resistance  to  caffein  is  inversely  as  demethylation,  since  it  has  been  shown 
that  caffein  is  much  more  toxic  for  camiyora  than  herbivora.  The  mechanism 
of  donethylation  is  in  all  probability  utilized  in  the  body  as  a  means  of  defense 
against  the  deleterious  action  of  caffein,  being  more  active  in  organisms  for 
which  the  drug  is  more  toxic." 

A  bibliography  is  appended. 

Studies  on  water  drinking.— Xm,  Hydroeren  ion  concentration  of  feces, 
P.  E.  Howe  and  P.  B.  Hawk  (Jour,  Biol.  Chem,,  11  {1912),  No.  2,  pp.  129- 
140). — ^The  hydrogen  conceiitration  of  the  feces  of  2  men  was  determined  in  a 
water  drinking  experiment,  and  of  1  man  in  a  fasting  experiment,  with  the 
usual  preliminary  and  final  periods. 

"  The  reaction  of  the  feces  was  uniformly  alkaline,  the  hydrogen  ion  concen- 
tration varying  between  0.15X10-*  and  9.8X10-8.  As  the  result  of  water 
drinking  with  meals  there  was  a  tendency  for  the  hydrogen  ion  concentration 
to  increase.  Pronounced  changes  in  the  dietary  regime,  such  as  high  protein, 
low  protein. and  fasting,  did  not  affect  the  hydrogen  ion  concentration  of  the 
feces  sufficiently  to  cause  other  than  small  variations  in  the  uniformly  alka- 
line reaction.  As  the  result  of  fasting,  the  stools  were  alkaline  in  reaction 
(hydrogen  ion  concentration  of  1.4X10-'  and  0.94X10-*)  as  opposed  to  the 
acid  stools  reported  by  previous  investigators.  The  hydrogen  ion  concentra- 
tion differs  for  the  feces  of  different  individuals  living  on  the  same  diet." 

Earlier  work  has  been  previously  noted  (E.  S.  R.,  27,  p.  168). 

Fasting  studies. — ^VT,  Distribution  of  nitrogen  duringr  a  fast  of  one  hun- 
dred and  seventeen  days,  P.  E.  Hows,  H.  A.  Mattill,  and  P.  B.  Hawk  {Jour, 
Biol,  Chem,,  11  {1912),  No.  2,  pp,  lOS-127,  fig,  1), — In  general,  the  percentage 
of  nitrogen  distribution  was  similar  to  that  reported  by  the  authors  in  con- 
nection with  shorter  fasting  studies  with  dogs  (E.  S.  R.,  26,  p.  360). 

Fastinfir  studies. — VII,  The  putrefaction  processes  in  the  intestine  of  a  man 
duriner  fastiner  and  during  subsequent  periods  of  low  and  high  protein 
inerestlon,  C.  P.  Sherwin  and  P.  B.  Hawk  {Jour,  Biol,  Chem.,  11  {1912),  No, 
S,  pp,  169-177), — Continuing  the  above  experim^its,  the  present  investigation 
was  conducted  with  a  normal  man  weighing  76  kg.  to  study  the  influence  of 
fasting,  and  a  subsequent  feeding  of  low  and  high  protein  diets  upon  the  course 
of  Intestinal  putrefaction.    The  authors  summarize  the  work  as  follows : 

"  Intestinal  putrefaction  as  measured  by  the  output  of  urinary  indican  was 
markedly  decreased  during  the  fasting  interval.  The  seventh  fasting  day 
showed  an  indican  excretion  amounting  to  13.7  mg.  as  against  an  output  of  60.5 
mg.  for  the  second  fasting  day.  During  the  postfasting  interval  of  low  protein 
ingestion  putrefaction  was  increased  in  a  very  pronounced  manner,  the  indican 
yalues  rising  far  above  those  obtained  during  the  normal  period  preceding  the 
i&et  The  average  daily  indican  output  was  but  slightly  higher  during  the 
period  of  high  protein  ingestion  than  during  the  low  period. 

"  The  indican  data  for  the  preliminary  period,  when  taken  into  consideration 
in  connection  with  other  similar  data  collected  previous  to  certain  tests  upon 
the  influence  of  a  high  water  ingestion,  furnish  an  important  verification  of  a 
conclusion  previously  reported  from  this  laboratory  to  the  effect  that  *  the  drink- 
ing of  copious  or  moderate  volumes  of  water  with  meals  decreases  intestinal 
putrefaction  as  measured  by  the  urinary  indican  output' 

''It  was  demonstrated  that  intestinal  putrefaction  was  50  per  cent  greater 
when  but  5.23  gm.  of  nitrogen  was  passed  into  the  gastro-tutestinal  tract  after 
the  fast  than  it  was  when  21.86  gm.  of  nitrogen  was  ingested  before  the  f^st 
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*'Data  from  this  and  previous  experiments  along  similar  lines  made  npon 
[one  of  the  subjects]  seem  to  indicate  that  there  Is  of  necessity  no  uniform 
relationship  between  the  urinary  Indlcan  excretion  and  the  output  of  bacteria 
in  the  feces,  even  when  the  diet  of  the  subject  is  of  the  same  general  character. 

"The  indlcan  value  for  the  high  protein  period  subsequent  to  the  fast  was 
approximately  60  per  cent  higher  than  the  indlcan  value  for  the  preliminary 
period,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  the  ingested  diet  was  identical  in  kind 
and  quantity  in  the  two  instances. 

"  On  the  seventh  day  of  fasting  approximately  40  per  cent  of  the  total  quan- 
tity of  ethereal-SOs  excreted. in  the  urine  was  in  the  form  of  indican-SOa, 
whereas  only  about  10  per  cent  was  excreted  in  this  form  in  the  urine  of  the 
fourth  fasting  day." 

An  experiment  on  a  fasting  man,  F.  Q.  Benedict  (Science,  n.  ser.,  35  (1912)^ 
No.  909,  p.  865), — ^A  brief  note  Is  given  regarding  a  31-day  experiment  during 
complete  fasting.  Many  fnctors,  including  those  measurable  with  the  respira- 
tion calorimeter,  were  taken  Into  account. 

The  interstitial  granules  of  striated  muscle  and  their  relation  to  nutrition, 
E.  T.  Bell  (Intemat.  Monatsschr.  Anaf,  u.  Physiol.,  28  {1911),  No.  10-12,  pp. 
297S47,  pl.  1;  ahs.  in  ZentU.  Biochem.  u.  Biophya.,  13  (1912),  No.  3,  p.  92).— 
The  Interstitial  granules  of  striated  muscles  of  mammals  were  found  to  consist 
chiefly  of  liposomes.    Neither  fatty  acids  nor  soaps  were  found. 

During  fasting  the  liposoDaes  disappear  from  the  muscle  and  appear  again 
on  feeding.  In  the  case  of  the  frog  an  increase  of  these  bodies  Is  noticed  at  the 
beginning  of  summer  and  a  decrease  In  autumn.  When  rats  are  fed  fat  meat 
a  marked  Increase  in  liposomes  is  noted  and  a  deepening  of  their  color.  The 
author  believes  that  the  liposomes  are  not  cellular  organs  but  fat  depositories. 

An  extended  bibliography  is  included. 

Idiosyncrasy  and  anaphylaxis  (Med.  Rev.  of  Reviews,  18  (1912),  No.  6, 
pp.  366,  367). — ^The  data  here  summarized  Indicate  that  idiosyncrasies  observed 
in  individuals  with  respect  to  different  articles  of  diet  may  be  attributable  to 
hyper-susceptlbillty  to  the  toxic  action  of  protelds  or  other  material. 

The  respiration  calorimeter  and  its  uses  for  the  study  of  problems  of 
vegetable  physiology,  C.  F.  Lang  worthy  and  R.  D.  Milneb  (Jour.  Biol.  Chem. 
11  (1912),  No.  2,  Proc.j  p.  xxxiii). — ^A  brief  account  is  given  of  the  use  of  the 
respiration  calorimeter  (E.  S.  R.,  25,  p.  570)  for  the  study  of  problems  concerned 
with  ripening  fruit  and  of  the  construction  of  a  new  calorimeter  specially 
designed  for  use  in  the  study  of  such  problems. 

Nutrition  laboratory,  F.  G.  Benedict  ( Carnegie  Inst.  Washington  Year  Book, 
10  (1911),  pp.  183-197). — ^A  brief  description  is  given  of  the  equipment,  investi- 
gations in  progress,  publications,  and  work  of  the  laboratory  in  general. 

AinMAI  FEODTTCTION. 

The  influence  of  selection  and  assortative  mating  on  the  ancestral  and 
fraternal  correlations  of  a  Mendelian  population,  E.  G.  Snow  (Proc.  Roy.  Boc. 
[London],  8er.  B,  85  (1912),  No.  B  578,  pp.  195,  196).— '*  In  general  terms,  it 
was  established  that  the  effect  of  taking  a  selected  sample  instead  of  a  random 
one  from  a  population  showing  a  zero  coefficient  of  assortative  mating  would  be 
to  find  the  ancestral  and  fraternal  correlations  within  that  sample  less  than 
those  of  a  random  sample,  so  long  as  the  variability  was  diminished  by  the 
selection.  If  an  ancestor  be  selected,  the  correlations  between  that  ancestor 
and  descendants  diminish  in  geometrical  progression.  On  the  whole,  selection 
of  parents  appears  to  affect  the  correlations  between  them  and  their  offspring 
to  a  greater  extent  than  it  affects  the  relationship  between  those  offspring  them- 
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Belves.  For  all  ancestral  cases  the  regressions  appear  to  be  more  stable  prop- 
erties of  a  particular  population  than  the  corresponding  correlations ;  frequently 
the  regression  of  offspring  on  ancestor  Is  the  same  as  for  a  random  sample, 
though  the  correlation  Is  changed.  .  .  . 

"The  value  0.5  in  each  case  for  the  fraternal  and  xmrental  correlations  ob- 
tained when  random  samples  of  a  general  Mendeliah  population  are  dealt  with 
does  not  depend  upon  the  fact  that  the  samples  are  random  ones,  but  upon  the 
fact  that  for  such  a  population  the  frequency  of  the  heterozygote  is  twice  the 
geometric  mean  of  the  frequencies  of  the  dominant  and  recedent  homozygotes. 
For,  If  any  selected  sample  of  the  form  pi"(AA)+2pigri(Ao)-f7i"(oa)  be  taken 
from  the  general  population  p'(AA)-f2p7(Aa)-}-gr*(aa),  the  parental  and  fra- 
ternal correlations  reached  when  the  individuals  of  the  selected  sample  mate  at 
random  within  the  sample  always  have  the  constant  value  0.5.  .  .  . 

''Assortative  mating  within  a  random  sample  of  the  general  population,  if 
positive,  increases  the  parental  and  sibling  regressions  as  well  as  the  correla- 
tions. The  ancestral  regressions  diminish  in  geometrical  progression,  the  corre- 
lations not  perfectly,  but  nearly  so.  In  certain  cases  the  expressions  found 
for  the  parental  and  sibling  correlations  were  identical  with  those  reached  by 
the  very  general  methods  previously  employed  by  Pearson,  and  which  have  no 
connection  whatever  with  Mendelism,  but  this  can  hardly  be  more  than  a  curious 
coincidence. 

"[In]  assortative  mating  within  a  selected  sample,  the  regression  of  offspring 
on  parent  depends  upon  both  the  assortative  mating  and  the  intensity  of  selec- 
tion, and  increases  as  those  factors  increase.  Selection  and  assortative  mating 
affect  the  correlations  in  opposite  directions,  the  decreasing  tendency  of  the 
former  appearing  to  have  the  predominating  effect  in  practical  cases.  The 
sibling  correlation  is  not  raised  so  much  by  assortative  mating  nor  reduced  so 
much  by  selection  as  is  the  parental  one. 

"  Fairly  similar  qualitative  results  were  found  throughout  for  somatic  char- 
-  acters,  though  not  so  much  weight  can  be  given  to  them  as  to  those  for  gametic 
charactera  Moreover,  it  is  the  latter  which  agree  most  closely  with  observa- 
tion. It  is  to  the  results  for  gametic  characters,  therefore,  that  we  must  look 
for  theoretical  verification  for  experimental  conclusions  which,  at  first  sight, 
appear  paradoxical,  e.  g.,  the  closeness  of  the  resemblance  between  cousins." 

See  also  a  previous  article  (B.  S.  R.,  27,  p.  175). 

Mendel's  principles  of  heredity,  A.  H.  Marsh  (Jour.  East  Africa  and  Uganda 
Nat,  HUt.  8oc,,  2  (1911),  No.  5,  pp.  5Z^0,  pU,  2).— A  popular  exposition  of 
Mendel's  law,  with  special  reference  to  applying  it  to  the  improvement  of 
domesticated  animals  in  East  Africa. 

Concerning  the  inheritance  and  the  origrin  of  species,  J.  Gboss  {Biol,  CenthLj 
31  (1911),  No8,  6,  pp.  IGl-llt;  7,  pp.  19S-2U;  aha.  in  ZentU.  Allg.  u.  Expt. 
Biol.,  2  (1912),  No.  24,  pp.  641,  642),— A  criticism  of  the  extreme  views  of  the 
Mendeliana 

On  the  changes  in  the  cranial  capacity  caused  by  domestication,  B.  Klatt 
(Sitzber.  Oesell.  Naturf.  Freunde  Berlin,  1912,  No.  S,  pp.  15S-179,  flga.  ft).— 
Measurements  of  skulls  of  wild  and  domesticated  animals  are  given,  with  a  dis- 
cussion of  the  changes  that  have  taken  place.  The  cranial  capacity  of  domesti- 
cated sheep,  swine,  and  dogs  was  found  to  be  smaller  than  that  of  closely 
related  wUd  species. 

The  inheritance  of  the  diin  coat  color  in  horses,  J.  Wilson  (Bci.  Proc. 
Roy.  Dublin  8oc.,  n.  aer.,  IS  (1912),  No.  14,  pp,  ldS-201),— -Additional  data 
(B.  S.  R.,  23,  p.  476)  are  cited  as  a  further  illustration  that  dun  is  recessive 
to  gray  and  roan,  and  dominant  to  brown,  bay,  black,  and  chestnut. 
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The  nature  of  the  inheritance  of  horns  in  sheep,  T.  B.  Abkwj.  and  G.  B. 
Davenpobt  (Science,  n.  ser,,  35  {1912),  No.  911,  p.  927).— An  explanatory  note 
concerning  the  work  of  Castle  previously  noted  (E.  S.  R.,  27»  p.  370). 

Is  there  association  between  the  yellow  and  agfouti  factors  in  micef  A.  H. 
Stubtevant  (Amer.  Nat.,  i6  {1912),  No.  S46,  pp.  568-571 ) .—Evidence  Is  sab- 
mitted  to  show  that  the  ticking  or  the  agouti  factor  is  closely  associated  with 
the  factor  which  produces  yellow-haired  mice. 

Evidence  of  the  zebra  in  the  pleistocene  fauna  of  i^ance,  S.  Tbottbb 
{Science,  n.  ser.,  SS  {1911),  No.  849,  p.  5S0).—A  study  of  the  drawings  in 
L'Art  pendant  L'Age  du  Renne,  by  Edouard  Piette  (Paris,  1907),  leads  the 
author  to  believe  that  the  zebra  lived  in  western  Europe  as  a  contemporary  of 
the  cave  bear,  woolly  rhinoceros,  and  other  animals  depicted  by  paleolithic  man. 

Some  current  conceptions  of  the  ererm  plasm,  B.  A.  Habpes  {Science^  ft. 
9er.,  35  {1912),  No.  911,  pp.  909-^25).— This  is  an  address  made  before  the 
American  Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Science,  1911,  and  in  which  the 
recent  studies  on  fundamental  problems  of  cell  behavior  and  heredity  are 
reviewed.  The  author  finds  that  the  later  researches  strengthen  the  view  that 
chromosomes  are  the  bearers  of  hereditary  traits,  but  that  the  attempt  to  ex- 
press the  results  in  terms  of  unit  characters  is  but  a  relic  of  the  earlier  cor- 
puscular and  preformational  theories  of  heredity. 

On  melanin,  R.  A.  &obtneb  {Biochem,  Bvl.,  1  (1911),  No.  2,  pp.  207-^15). — 
A  summary  of  work,  wherein  it  is  pointed  out  that  the  work  of  different  in- 
vestigators is  not  comparable  because  of  the  diversity  of  methods.  The  foUow- 
ing  conclusions  are  drawn : 

"All  available  data  indicate  that  the  formation  of  melanin  is  brought  about 
by  the  interaction  of  an  oxidase  and  an  oxidizable  chromogen.  Melanias  are  of 
at  least  2  types,  which  may  be  differentiated  by  their  solubility  or  insolubility 
in  dilute  acids.  Those  melanins  which  are  soluble  in  dilute  acids  are  of  a  pro- 
tein nature,  and  for  this  type  the  name  melano-protein  is  suggested.  It  appears 
probable  that  these  melano-proteins  are  not  present  as  granules,  but  that  they 
are  '  dissolved '  in  the  keratin  structure.  The  m^anins  which  are  insoluble  in 
dilute  acids  are  of  an  unknown  constitution,  and  are,  probably,  the  '  pigment 
granules'  which  may  be  seen  in  the  hair  and  tissues.  It  is  probable  that 
they  are  formed  by  the  oxidation  of  a  different  chromogen  from  that  which 
yields  the  melano-proteins.  The  protein  portion  of  the  melano-protein  molecule 
is  readily  decomposed  by  the  action  of  alkalis  or  acids,  and  colored  products 
are  obtained  which  are  not  soluble  in  dilute  acids.  Tyrosin,  lysin,  and  arginin 
have  been  identified  among  the  hydrolytlc  products  of  a  m^auo-protein.  So- 
dium hydroxid  solution  decomposes  the  melanin  molecule,  and  causes  a  loss  of 
both  nitrog^i  and  hydrogen.  As  many  different  products  as  may  be  desired 
can  be  obtained  by  varying  the  strength  of  the  alkali  employed." 

The  origin  of  the  melanotic  pigment  in  the  embryonic  eye  and  in  malig- 
nant tumors,  A.  vow  Szillt  {Arch.  Mikros.  Anat.,  77  {1911),  No.  2,  I,  pp. 
87-156,  pl8.  4;  aha.  i»  Jour.  Roy.  Micros.  Soo.  [London],  1912,  No.  2,  pp.  168, 
169). — ^The  author  studied  the  eyes  of  several  vertebrate  embryos  and  melanotic 
tumors  in  the  eye  of  man.  The  pigment  bearers  were  found  to  arise  from  the 
chromatin  of  the  nucleus  and  pass  into  the  cytoplasm,  being  comparable  to 
chromidia.  Some  are  of  a  degenerative  t3rpe,  and  their  appearance  is  asso- 
ciated with  a  partial  breakdown  of  the  nucleus.  The  change  of  colorless  pig- 
ment bearers  into  pigment  is  brought  about  by  specific  ceil  ferments,  which 
act  on  the  chromatin. 

On  melanin  of  animal  origin,  M.  Pebthib  (Compt.  Bend.  Acad,  Sd.  [Parit}, 
153  {1911),  No.  17,  pp.  782-785;  ah$.  in  Chem.  Ztg.,  35  (1911),  No.  iff,  p. 
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1S35). — From  the  sarcomatous  tumors  In  horses  the  author  isolated  by  acid 
hydrolysis  a  protein  fraction  and  a  more  condensed  Jet-black  nucleus  insoluble 
in  acids  but  easily  soluble  in  alkalis. 

American  Society  of  Animal  Nutrition  (Amer,  8oc,  Anim.  Nutrition  Proc. 
1911 J  pp.  57). — ^This  contains  the  minutes  of  the  annual  meeting  held  in  No- 
vember, 1911  (E.  S.  R.,  26,  p.  197),  including  the  president's  annual  address 
on  Some  Unsolved  Problems,  by  H.  P.  Arm^y  (ppi  4-12),  and  the  following 
papers;  Methods  in  Nutrition  Investigation,  by  E.  B.  Forbes  (pp.  12-21) ;  The 
Feeding  Experiment:  Its  Improvement  and  Refinement,  by  H.  J.  Waters  (pp. 
21-28) ;  and  Animal  Nutrition  Investigations  in  the  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry, 
by  G.  M.  Rommel  (pp.  28-30). 

Analyses  of  fodder  plants,  grasses,  and  root  crops,  J.  O.  BBt^mrcH  {Ann, 
Bpt.  Dept.  AffT'  <ind  Stock  [Queenaland^,  190^10,  pp.  58-^0).— Analyses  are 
reported  of  Early  Amber  cane,  Sorghum  Boccharatum,  white  and  red  Kafir 
com,  Andropogon  intermedins,  A.  afflis,  Anthistiria  avenacea,  A.  cUiata, 
Panicum  hiUtosum,  spring  grass  (Eriohloa  punctata),  Tryaacum  dactyloidea, 
Erodium  cygnorum,  Atriplex  halimoides,  Medicago  aativa,  Lotus  australis,  oaten 
chaff,  oil  cake,  imphee  silage,  cowpea,  and  sorghum  silage,  turnips,  kohl-rabi, 
swedes,  mangolds,  carrots,  sugar  beets,  and  kangaroo  grass. 

[Analyses  of  feeding  stuffs],  H.  H.  Mani?  (Ann.  Rpt.  Dept.  Agr.  Bombay, 
191(^11,  p.  62). — ^Analyses  of  several  new  fodders  are  reported,  which  include 
the  following:  Babul  pods,  water  5.5,  ether  extract  2.2,  protein  11.63,  soluble 
carbohydrates  and  tannin  59.3,  fiber  16.47,  and  ash  4.9  per  cent ;  and  rice  konda, 
water  8.23,  ether  extract  &64,  protein  82.89,  soluble  carbohydrates  37.72,  fiber 
4.9,  and  ash  7.72  per  cent 

The  rice  konda  consisted  chiefly  of  the  inner  hutik  and  germ  obtained  in 
grinding  rice.  It  is  thought  that  babul  would  form  a  nutritious  fodder,  except 
those  varieties  containing  so  large  an  amount  of  tannin  that  they  are  not 
relished  by  stock. 

Inspection  and  analyses  of  eommerdal  feeding  staffs  on  sale  in  the  State, 
W.  F.  Hand  et  al,  (Mississippi  Sta.  Buls.  15S,  pp.  SI;  154,  PP-  S9). — ^Analyses 
are  reported  of  wheat  shorts,  bran  and  middlings,  com  chop,  hominy  feed,  rice 
polish,  rice  bran,  molasses  feeds,  and  mixed  feed& 

Concentrated  eommerdal  feeding  stuffs,  A.  L.  GASBisoif  (Tenn.  Agr.,  1 
(1912),  No,  2,  pp.  55-75).— Analyses  are  reported  of  alfalfa  meal,  wheat  bran 
and  shorts,  linseed  meal,  cotton-seed  meal»  and  proprietary  mixed  feeds. 

Molasses  and  molasses  feeds.— Composition  and  feed  valaes  of  rice  by- 
products, J.  E.  HALLiGAif  (Baton  Rouge:  La,  Bd.  Agr,  and  Immigr.,  [1912],  pp. 
20,  fig,  1), — ^This  is  a  popular  discussion  of  the  feeding  value  of  molasses  and 
rice  by-product&    Samples  of  rations  for  different  farm  animals  are  given. 

Animal  breeding,  Q.  Wilsdosf  (Tierzuchtung.  Leipsic,  1912,  pp.  110,  pis. 
12). — ^This  is  a  brief  popular  treatise  on  the  feeding,  breeding,  and  management 
of  all  kinds  of  live  stock. 

Cattle  in  Latin  America,  P.  BergAs  (Trah.  4.  Cong.  Oient.  Santiago  de  Chile, 
15  (190B-9),  pp.  508-512,  pis.  IS).— This  contains  live  stock  statistics  of  the 
Latin  American  countriea 

The  live-stock  industry  In  the  Department  of  Junin,  A.  L.  GaboIa  (Bol. 
Dir.  Fomento  [Peru],  9  (1911),  No.  5,  pp.  1-44).— It  is  stated  that  this  region 
is  better  adapted  to  sheep  raising  than  to  cattle  raising.  Data  are  given  as  to 
the  amount  of  wool  exported  from  Peru  to  different  countries  from  1903  to 
1909,  and  the  amount,  value,  and  origin  of  imports  of  condensed  milk,  butter, 
and  cheese  during  the  years  1904  to  1909. 

The  meat  industry  of  Argentina,  J.  E.  Richelbt  (An.  Soc.  Rural  Argentina^ 
46  (1912),  No,  2t  pp.  160^01,  figs,  1S8).— -A  general  and  statistical  article. 
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Official  enumeration  of  cattle  in  the  Canton  of  Bern  (Mitt.  Bern.  Statis, 
Bur.,  1911,  No,  S,  pp,  92). — ^This  gives  in  detail  the  statistics  of  all  kinds  of  live 
stock  in  Bern. 

Live  stock  and  products  thereof  (Ann,  Bpt.  Dept.  Agr,  and  Stock  IQueens- 
land],  1909-10 f  pp.  15-19,  iS5-i48) .—This  contains  general  and  statistical  In- 
formation on  the  live-stock  industry  in  Queensland. 

[Defrostingr  beef  and  mutton]  (Agr.  Qaz.  N.  S.  Wales,  2S  (1912)^  No.  S, 
p.  2S9). — ^A  brief  description  of  a  process  by  which  frozen  meat  is  thawed  in  a 
chamber  so  constructed  that  the  atmospheric  pressure  can  be  regulated  and 
excess  moisture  extracted  without  breaking  the  tissues  of  the  meat  It  is 
claimed  that  beef  and  mutton  thus  treated  compare  favorably  in  appearance 
when  placed  on  the  market  with  prime  English  meat 

[British  meat  supplies],  J.  L.  Obiffiths  (Daily  Cone,  and  Trade  RpU. 
[?7.  fif.].  i5  (1912),  No.  121,  pp.  722,  785). —This  contains  statistics  on  imports  of 
beet  mutton,  and  pork  from  different  countries,  showing  how  the  decrease  iu 
imports  of  meat  from  the  United  States  to  Great  Britain  has  been  replaced  by 
shipments  from  Argentina. 

An  industry  that  thrives  on  the  utilization  of  waste,  E.  Schebubel  {Sok 
Amer.,  106  (1912),  No.  24,  pp.  5S8,  5^9-^52,  figs.  5).— A  popular  account  of  the 
use  made  of  the  by-products  of  the  packing  house. 

Hides  and  sheepskins,  E.  J.  Sheltoit  (Agr.  Qaz.  N.  8.  Wales,  2S  (1912), 
No.  4,  pp.  297-^06,  pis.  S,  fig.  1). — ^This  contains  advice  on  skinning,  curing,  and 
marketing  hides. 

Sheep  raising  in  southern  Chile  (Times  [London],  1911,  June  21,  So.  Amer. 
Sup.  No.  12,  p.  S4;  ahs.  in  Internal.  Inst.  Agr.  [Rome],  Bui.  Bur.  Agr.  Intel,  and 
Plant  Diseases,  2  (1911),  No.  8-10,  p.  2200).— A  general  and  statistical  account 
of  the  rapidly  growing  sheep  industry  in  the  southern  part  of  Chile,  which 
until  recently  was  regarded  as  a  desert 

Sheep  and  wool  for  the  farmers,  J.  W.  Mathews  (Agr.  Oae.  N.  8.  Wales,  2S 
(1912),  No.  S,  pp.  185-207).— Besides  a  general  discussion  of  the  cross-bred  a. 
the  Merino,  there  is  an  account  of  the  results  obtained  thus  far  at  the  Wagga 
experimental  farm. 

The  pastoral  age  in  Australasia,  J.  Gollieb  (London  and  Melhoume,  1911, 
pp.  XI +345,  pis.  16). — ^A  popular  history  of  the  sheep  industry  in  Australia. 

The  economic  importance  of  the  South  American  Camelidae,  D.  Davel 
(Trah.  4-  Cong.  Oient.  Santiago  de  Chile,  15  (1908^),  pp.  284-240) .-{Phis  dis- 
cusses the  value  of  the  llama,  alpaca,  vicufia,  and  guanaco  as  domesticated 
animals. 

Profitable  pl^  breeding  and  feeding,  T.  Aixen  (London,  1910,  pp.  XI+196, 
pis.  9,  figs.  24)' — ^A  practical  treatise  on  the  feeding,  breeding,  and  management 
of  swine,  written  for  the  purpose  of  promoting  the  industry  in  Great  Britain. 

Fattening  hogs  in  Nebraska,  W.  P.  Sntdeb  (Nebraska  Sta.  Bui.  124,  PP- 
5-71). — The  material  in  this  bulletin  has  been  previously  noted  (B.  S.  R.,  26, 
p.  874),  additional  technical  details  being  here  given. 

Slaughter  trials  with  swine,  N.  O.  Hofman-Bang  et  al.  (Ber.  K.  Vet.  og 
Landhohojskoles  Lab.  Landokonom.  Forsog  [Copenhagen],  77  (1912),  pp.  35). — 
Transportation  trials  with  pork  were  made  in  a  refrigerator  car  and  in  a  com- 
mon freight  car,  with  bay  or  sawdust  mattresses  3  in.  thick  laid  on  the  floor 
and  placed  around  the  walls  of  the  car.  The  air  temperature  at  the  time  of 
loading  was  Id.S'*  0.  The  temperature  of  the  pork  in  the  refrigerator  car  was 
8.3**  at  loading  and  at  the  end  of  the  journey.  The  average  temperature  of  the 
pork  when  placed  in  the  common  freight  car  was  8.7'',  and  at  the  end  of  the 
40-hour  Journey  it  had  risen  to  12.3"*.    For  this  limited  period  it  is,  therefore. 
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concluded  that  it  is  practical  to  ship  pork  In  freight  cars  In  the  manner 
Indicated. 

Experiments  are  also  reported  with  different  methods  of  piling  pork  during 
the  salting  process,  and  with  salting  hard  and  soft  pork.  The  latter  trials  show 
that  soft  pork  takes  up  more  brine  by  Injection  than  hard  pork,  but  during  the 
salting  process  the  soft  pork  shrinks  more,  so  that  there  will  be  from  i  to  over 
2  per  cent  more  salted  hard  than  soft  pork. 

Pi^  clubs  In  England  and  Wales  in  1910  (Jour.  Bd,  Agr,  [London^,  19 
(1912),  No.  S,  pp.  20S-209),—Th\a  contains  data  on  the  cooperative  societies 
for  Insuring  pigs.  There  are  over  1,000  of  these  In  England  and  Wales,  32  of 
which  are  registered. 

Kemerton  and  Overbury  pl^  club  (Jour.  Bd,  Agr,  [London],  19  (1912),  No. 
Sj  pp,  209-2H), — Statistics  are  given  of  a  cooperative  society  for  Insuring 
pigs  which  has  been  In  operation  for  25  years. 

The  feediner  of  the  horse,  E.  Lavalabd  (U Alimentation  du  Cheval.  Paris, 
1912,  pp.  ISJt). — ^A  general  treatise  on  this  subject  which  gives  recent  results 
of  investigations  that  can  be  applied  by  the  practical  horse  feeder. 

The  Przewalskii  wild  horse,  E.  Webeb  {Ztachr,  Tiermed.,  16  (1912),  No.  5, 
pp.  17^192,  fig.  1). — ^A  discussion  of  the  characteristics  of  Equus  przewalskii, 
which  the  author  considers  to  be  the  sole  ancestor  of  the  domesticated  horse. 
A  bibliography  Is  appended. 

The  half-bred  in  Ireland:  Hunters,  hacks,  and  army  horses,  E.  Mftlxeman 
{Le  Demi-Sang  en  Irlande:  Hunters,  Hayeks  et  Trov piers.  Paris,  1910,  pp. 
XI+1S9,  pis.  S2). — ^An  account  of  the  past  and  present  conditions  of  horse 
breeding  In  Ireland. 

The  Argentine  polo  ponies  (Country  Life  [London],  SI  (1912),  No.  806,  pp. 
19*,  20*,  figs.  k). — ^This  discusses  the  type  of  Argentine  ponies  which  has  been 
recently  Introduced  Into  England. 

Certification  of  stallions,  W.  A.  N.  Robebtson  (Jour,  Dept,  Agr.  Victoria, 
10  (t912).  No.  5,  pp.  £88^i5).— This  reports  the  results  of  the  fifth  stallion 
registration  in  Victoria,  and  also  states  the  regulations  under  which  the  animals 
are  registered. 

Castration  of  the  stallion  standing  by  means  of  the  ecraseor,  J.  J.  Edgab 
(Agr.  Jour.  Union  8o.  Africa,  S  (1912),  No.  4,  pp.  486-491,  figs.  5).— Directions 
are  given  for  castration,  based  on  the  results  of  many  years*  experience. 

Cattle  dogs  and  sheep  dogs,  R.  Kaleski  (Dept.  Agr.  N.  8.  Wales,  Farm>ers* 
Bui.  S8,  1910,  pp.  15,  pis,  4). — ^A  discussion  of  the  requirements  of  good  cattle 
and  sheep  dogs,  and  a  description  of  the  varieties  in  New  South  Wales. 

Proper  temperature  for  artificial  incubation,  S.  CJovalt  (Rel,  Poultry  Jour., 
19  (1912),  No.  5,  pp,  785,  8S2). — ^The  rectal  temperature  of  the  fowls  examined 
was  as  follows :  Cockerels,  range  105.2  to  107*,  with  an  average  of  106.8** ;  laying 
hens  and  pullets,  range  104.8  to  107.8*,  average  106.6* ;  sitting  hens,  range  105 
to  107.4*,  average  106.1*.  The  Inside  temperature  of  eggs  under  a  sitting  hen 
at  the  end  of  3,  6,  7,  and  24  hours  was  100*,  at  the  end  of  a  week  101*,  at  the 
end  of  2  weeks  102.4*,  and  on  the  eighteenth  day  102*.  When  a  thermometer 
was  hung  on  a  hook  in  the  Incubator  and  kept  at  103*,  the  Inside  temperature 
of  the  ^gs  after  24  hours'  Incubation  was  only  97*.  When  the  thermometer 
was  placed  on  the  eggs  and  kept  at  103*,  the  inside  temperature  of  the  eggs 
was  approximately  that  of  eggs  under  the  hen. 

"  There  Is  not  much  change  In  the  temperature  of  the  live  chick  In  the  egg 
after  the  end  of  the  second  week.  And  in  the  Incubator  the  live  chicks  in  the 
eggs  showed  an  average  of  102.4*  at  the  end  of  the  eighteenth  day  with  the 
thermometer  running  at  103*  on  the  eggs.    I  consider  that  the  safest  and  best 
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place  from  then  on  for  the  thermometer  would  be  hanging  on  hooks  abore  the 
eggs  and  not  more  than  }  in.  away  from  them,  running  a  temperature  of  10B.5 
to  KH""  at  hatching  tlma 

"  These  experiments  bring  us^  I  believe,  as  near  as  any  possible  way  can  to 
finding  the  proper  temperature  at  which  to  run  the  incubator.  One  hen  had  a 
temperature  of  106.4'',  and  I  always  found  her  eggs,  on  an  average,  2^  lower 
than  the  others.  On  examining  the  chicks  in  these  eggfi  I  found  they,  without 
exception,  showed  improper  development" 

Poultry  keeping  in  Egrpt,  W.  H.  Cabman  (Agr.  Jour.  Bgypi,  1  (1912),  No, 
£,  pp.  66-80).— A  brief  summary  of  the  poultry  industry  in  Egypt  as  compared 
with  that  of  other  countries. 

The  long-tailed  Japanese  fowl,  F.  L.  Sewiell  (Rel,  Poultry  Jour,,  19  (1912), 
Ifo.  5,  pp.  775,  802,  808,  flgt.  9). — ^A  description  of  the  characteristics  of  this 
breed  of  fowl.  It  is  suggested  that  as  the  supply  of  plumage  of  wild  birds  Is 
decreasing,  it  will  be  profitable  to  raise  this  fowl  as  the  long  plumes  will  finct 
a  ready  sale  with  millinera 

Experiments  with  ostriches,  J.  B.  Duebden  (Affr.  Jour.  Cape  Qood  Hope,  ST 
(1910),  No.  5,  pp.  512-511;  Agr.  Jour.  Union  8o.  Africa,  1  (1911),  Nos.  1,  pp.. 
29-S7,  pl8.  8;  S,  pp.  SJ^8S51;  S  (1911),  Noa.  1,  pp.  22-29;  S,  pp.  S52-S56,  figs.  2; 
4,  pp.  492-507,  flgt.  5;  5,  pp.  625^^98,  figs.  5). — ^A  continuation  of  earlier  work 
(E.  S.  R..  24,  p.  380). 

The  plumages  of  the  ostrich,  J.  E.  Duebden  (Awn.  Rpt.  Smithsn.  Inst.,  1910,. 
pp.  561-511,  pis.  8). — This  is  a  reprint  of  a  portion  of  the  work  noted  alx)ve. 

Shellfish  industries,  J.  L.  Kellogg  (New  York,  1910.  pp.  XTTI-hS6t,  pfx  16, 
figs.  SS). — ^A  popular  work  on  the  oyster,  soft  clam,  hard  clam,  and  sca&op,. 
written  for  those  interested  in  their  culture  or  who  may  have  an  interest  In  the- 
biological  problems  hivolved  in  their  artificial  control. 

DAIST  FABHDrCk-DAISTnrO. 

Report  of  the  Fifth  International  Dairy  Congress  (Cotnpt  Rend.  5.  Cong. 
Intemat.  Lait.  [Stockholm],  1911,  pp.  176,  pi.  1). — ^This  is  a  complete  report  of 
the  proceedings  and  papers  read  at  the  International  Dairy  Congress,  held  at 
Stockholm,  June  and  July,  1911. 

Norwegian  dairy  industry,  P.  E.  Taylob  (Daily  Cons,  and  Trade  Rpis. 
[U.  8.],  15  (1912),  No.  137,  pp.  1041-1048).— A  brief  report  on  the  recent  de- 
velopment of  the  dairy  industry  in  the  Stavanger  consular  district,  where  most 
of  the  creameries  are  on  the  cooperative  plan  and  in  a  profitable  condition.  A 
large  amount  of  cheese  and  butter  is  exported.  The  growth  of  the  industry 
has  opened  the  market  for  several  kinds  of  American  machinery,  such  as 
mowing  machines,  ensilage  cutters,  dairy  appliances,  etc. 

The  production  of  milk  in  Italy,  Bionami  (VUlaggio,  86  (1911),  No.  I82e,. 
p.  818;  abs.  in  Intemat.  Inst.  Agr.  [Rofne],  Bui.  Bur.  Agr.  Intel,  and  Plant 
Diseases,  2  (1911),  No.  8-10,  p.  2224). — Information  regarding  the  productlou 
of  milk,  butter,  and  cheese  from  cows,  sheep,  and  goats  in  Italy. 

Half  yearly  exports  of  milk  and  dairy  products  from  Italy  (Statis.  Imports 
e  Esport.  [Ualy],  1911,  Jan.-June,  pp.  815;  ahs.  in  Intemat.  Inst.  Agr.  [Rome]^ 
Bui.  Bur.  Agr.  Intel,  and  PUmt  Diseases,  2  (1911),  No.  8-10,  p.  2225).—iyBtB.  on 
milk,  butter,  and  different  varieties  of  cheese  exported  from  Italy  in  the  years 
1900-1911. 

[The  dairy  industry  of  Tasmania],  H.  D.  Baker  (DaUy  Cons,  and  Trade 
Rpts.  [U,  8.],  15  (1912),  No.  128,  p.  851).— This  contains  notes  on  the  present 
condition  of  the  industry.  At  present  about  53,000  cows  are  kept  for  dairy 
purposes.    The  output  of  the  registered  factories  during  the  year  ended  June 
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30,  1911,  was  2,815,680  lbs.  of  butter,  valued  at  $611,719,  and  423,920  lbs.  of 
cheese,  valued  at  $51,487.  Most  of  this  cheese  and  butter  veas  sent  to  England, 
via  Melbourne 

[Dairying]  (Ann.  Rpt,  Dept.  Agr.  and  Stock  [Queensland^^  1909-10,  pp.. 
2i-Slf  47,  63), — ^This  consists  of  reports  on  dairy  legislation,  inspection  of  dairy 
products,  and  testing  glassware,  and  analyses  of  butter. 

Besults  of  the  Douglas  County  cow  testing  association^  A.  L.  Hasckeb  and 
J.  H.  Frandsen  {Neln-aaka  8ta,  Bui.  129,  pp.  3-15,  flga.  6). — ^A  summary  is 
given  of  records  of  a  cow-testing  association  which  included  21  herds  and  435 
cows.  Comparisons  are  drawn  between  the  best  and  the  poorest  cows  in  each 
herd.  The  10  most  profitable  cows  showed  a  total  profit  of  $1,032.88,  as  com- 
pared with  $57.82  made  by  the  10  poorest  cows.  One  cow  returned  only  55  cts. 
for  each  dollar  of  feed  consumed.    The  best  cow  returned  $4.17. 

Cooperative  cow  insurance  societies  in  1910  {Jour.  Bd.  Agr,  [London],  19 
(1912),  No.  2,  pp.  116-124). — ^This  reports  the  number  of  members,  number  of 
animals  Insured,  amount  of  claims  paid,  and  other  data  of  the  22  cooperative 
cow  insurance  societies  in  England  and  Wales. 

HItnd  miUdng,  and  method  of  reducing  and  regulating,  P.  Bebg£s  (An, 
Boc.  Rural  Argentina,  46  (1912),  No.  2,  pp.  127-159,  flga.  18).— -A  discussion  of 
the  advantages  of  using  milking  machines,  based  principally  on  the  results  of 
their  use  in  foreign  countries. 

On  the  cost  price  of  milk  in  France  (Rev.  8oi.  [Paris],  49  (1911),  II, 
No.  IS,  p.  409;  o6«.  in  Intemat.  Inst.  Agr,  [Rome],  Bui.  Bur.  Agr.  Intel,  and 
Plant  Diseases,  2  (1911),  No,  8-10,  p,  222S). —The  average  cost  of  milk  produc- 
tion in  the  Department  of  Yonne  is  stated  to  be  0.215  franc  per  liter  (about  3.9 
eta  per  quart)  for  small  herds  and  0.188  franc  per  liter  for  large  herd& 

Milk  in  India,  R.  J.  Blaokham  (Jour.  Roy.  Army  Med.  Corps,  16  (1911), 
No.  2,  pp.  187-191). — ^The  average  of  402  analyses  of  cow's  milk  gave  the  fol- 
lowing results:  Specific  gravity  1.03244,  total  solids  13.303  per  cent,  and  fat 
4.286  per  cent.  Buffalo's  milk  was  found  to  contain  less  fat  than  most  of  the 
analyses  which  have  been  previously  reported.  The  average  of  the  analyses 
of  124  samples  resulted  as  follows :  Specific  gravity,  1.03404,  total  solids  15.98, 
and  fat  5.98. 

The  influence  of  freezing  on  the  composition  of  milk,  0.  Mat  (Molk.  Ztg. 
Berlin,  22  (1912),  No.  18,  pp.  207,  208;  N.  Y.  Produce  Rev.  and  Atner.  Oream.,  $4 
(1912),  No.  6,  p.  262). — Chemical  and  physical  constants  of  a  number  of  tests 
with  frozen  milk  are  reported. 

In  one  case  a  10-qt  can,  kept  at  a  temperature  of  21  *"  F.  from  6  p.  m.  to  S 
a.  m.,  formed  a  layer  of  ice  on  the  inside  about  the  thickness  of  a  finger.  The 
can  was  then  closed  and  left  until  the  next  morning.  The  upper  layer  was 
frozen  ''foamy  leaf^,"  and  could  be  removed  with  a  spoon.  After  about  4  qt 
of  the  unfrozen  liquid  in  the  center  was  withdrawn,  as  well  as  the  upper  layer, 
the  ioe  coat  on  the  sides  was  thawed  at  68**,  and  all  remixed.  The  results  of 
analyses  are  given  in  the  following  table: 

Chemical  and  physical  constants  of  milk  partially  frozen  at  21'*  F, 


Bpecdflo 
gravity. 


Refhustion 
number. 


Fat. 


Sollds- 
not-fat. 


Acidity. 


The  orlgixial  milk.. . 

Upper  loose  ice 

Solid  ice  on  sides . . .' 
Liquid  in  the  center 
AlTiemixed 


1.0317 
1.0833 
1.0105 
1.0534 
1.0331 


38.5 
37.6 
28.0 
52.2 
38.6 


PereefU. 
3.4 
11.1 
3.2 
2.0 
3.3 


Percent. 
8.87 
8.67 
4.92 
13.85 
8.05 


Peretia. 
6.5 


7.3 
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In  another  case  the  mJlk  was  chilled  to  32'',  and  placed  in  the  open  air  at  a 
temperature  of  from  4^  above  to  zero  for  30  hours.  A  small  sample  was  kept 
unfrozen  In  an  ice-box  to  control  the  acidity.  Hie  can  appeared  as  before,  and 
after  separating  and  testing  the  various  parts  they  were  left  for  3  days  at  about 
38*"  to  thaw  and  be  remixed.    The  results  were  as  follows : 

Chemical  and  physical  constants  of  mUk  partially  frozen  at  k^  F, 


Spedflo 
grsvlty. 

Refraction 
number. 

Fat 

SoUds- 
not-fat 

Acidity. 

OH^nikl  infllK 

1.0818 
1.0256 
1.0634 
1.0201 
1.0320 

88.6 
40.2 
58.5 
80.1 
38.7 
88.6 

Percent. 
8.7 
11.6 
3.3 
2.0 
3.6 

Percent. 
8.04 
0.30 
14,17 
5.75 
8.07 

PereenL 
6.2 

Upper  layer  (0.6  qt.) 

8^2 

liquid  center  (2.5  qt.) 

11.0 

Solid  ice  on  sides  (7  qt.) 

3.8 

Remixed 

7.2 

Unikoien  control 

7.0 

The  milk  was  not  changed  by  freezing  in  any  manner  perceptible  to  smell 
or  taste,  nor  to  the  peroxydase  reaction.  The  author  warns  the  police  in- 
spectors to  be  careful  in  taking  samples  of  milk  in  frosty  weather,  and  sug- 
gests prohibiting  the  sale  of  partially  frozen  milk. 

[A  froth  dlspeller]  (Dairy,  2S  (1911),  No.  276,  p.  S25,  fig,  1;  N.  T.  Produce 
Rev.  and  Amer,  Cream.,  SS  (1912),  No.  21,  p.  8&J).— A  description  is  given  of 
a  centrifugal  machine  for  separating  air  from  milk  and  milk  froth. 

In  appearance  it  resembles  the  Alfa  separator.  The  milk  in  its  attempt  to 
leave  the  bowl  encounters  paddle-shaped  ribs  in  the  space  between  the  disks 
and  is  sent  through  this  space  in  a  thin  layer  out  of  the  bowl  into  the  cover, 
which  it  leaves  by  an  outlet  therein.  The  air  which  is  separated  from  the 
milk  escapes  from  the  bowl  by  passing  out  of  the  bottom  disk  and  ascends  into 
the  atmosphere.  As  the  milk  leaves  the  machine  at  a  considerable  force  it  can 
be  elevated,  if  desired,  over  a  cooler  without  the  aid  of  a  pump.  The  air  is 
prevented  from  issuing  with  the  milk  by  means  of  a  regulating  tap  attached  to 
the  milk  outlet  pipe. 

When  separating  pasteurized  milk  the  froth  dlspeller  is  arranged  to  receive 
the  milk  from  the  pasteurizer  and  feed  it  to  the  separator.  When  cooling 
pasteurized  milk  the  froth  dlspeller  receives  the  milk  from  the  pasteurizer  and 
elevates  it  over  the  cooler. 

Is  it  a  menace  to  humans  to  drink  milk  obtained  from  cows  affected  with 
tuberculosis  of  the  udderP  E.  Ungebmari?  (Tuherkulose  Arh.  K.  Osndhtsami., 
1912,  No.  12,  pp.  219^64). — ^In  some  cases  no  traces  of  tuberculosis  could  be 
found  in  people  who  were  accustomed  to  use  tuberculous  milk,  though  in  other 
Instances  the  results  were  affirmative.  The  conclusion  is  reached  that  tubercu- 
lous milk  is  a  source  of  Infection,  but  that  a  still  greater  danger  is  the  con- 
traction of  the  disease  from  human  tuberculous  patients. 

Bepbrt  from  the  bacteriological  department,  1911-12,  J.  GoLDiifo  and  W. 
Sadleb  (Midland  Agr.  a/nd  Dairy  Col.  Bui.  8,  1911^-12,  pp.  fft-lS). — ^TPhls  con- 
sists of  brief  notes  on  defects  of  milk  and  milk  products. 

Bacillus  lactis  viscosus  was  found  to  be  the  cause  of  a  sample  of  ropy  milk. 
A  copper  taint  in  milk  was  due  to  the  use  of  a  cooler  from  which  the  tin  had 
been  largely  worn  off.  A  burnt  taste  in  milk  was  traced  to  the  presence  of 
Bacterium  lactis  addi.  Milk  sold  as  sterilized  had  turned  yellow  and  was 
found  to  contain  a  spindle-shaped  organism,  forming  large  spores  quite  resistant 
to  heat.  A  yellow  discoloration  of  Stilton  cheese  was  ascribed  to  the  presoice 
of  an  abnormal  amount  of  tyrosin. 
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Soath  Italian  cheeses,  C.  Besana  (Ann,  R,  8taz,  8per.  Caaeif,  Lodi,  1910, 
pp.  4^78;  ahs.  in  Iniemat  Inst.  Agr,  [Rome],  Bui.  Bur.  Agr.  Intel,  cmd  PUmt 
DUeosea,  2  {1911),  No.  8-10,  pjK  22S0,  :S2^i).— Descriptions  are  presented  of 
the  principal  varieties  of  cheese  as  made  in  southern  Italy. 

The  most  popular  variety  is  Pecorino,  made  of  ewe's  milk.  Among  the  types 
of  cow's  milk  cheeses  are  Provolone,  a  good  table  cheese,  Gaciocavallo,  which 
Is  often  used  for  grating,  and  Scamorze,  a  small  salted  cheese,  which  is  con- 
sumed locally.  Although  good  cheeses  are  made  for  home  consumption,  they 
are  not  an  important  commercial  product.  Provature,  or  Provole,  and  Moz- 
zarelle  cheeses  are  made  from  buffalo  milk.  Many  cheeses  from  mixed  milk 
are  made  and  consumed  locally.  Manteche  is  whey  butter,  covered  with  a 
thin  layer  of  cheese. 

Yellow  discoloration  of  Stilton  cheese,  J.  Goldinq  (Jour.  Bd.  Agr.  [London] , 
19  (1912),  No.  S,  pp.  177-186,  pi.  i).— This  discusses  the  losses  caused  by  a 
yellow  discoloration  of  Stilton  cheese,  and  reports  the  results  of  the  investi- 
gations to  determine  the  cause. 

Twenty-four  cheeses  were  made  under  control  conditions,  with  the  result  that 
those  containing  a  large  amount  of  salt  seemed  to  favor  the  yellow  discolora- 
tion, but  evidently  this  was  not  the  only  factor.  Negative  results  were  ob- 
tained with  pure  cultures  of  bacteria.  The  injection  of  tyrosin  into  the  normal 
cheeses  produced  discoloration,  and  therefore  is  thought  to  be  the  limiting 
factor.  Salt  is  also  thought  to  favor  the  accumulation  of  tyrosin  because  it 
retards  the  action  of  enzyms  that  might  destroy  tyrosin  formed  during  ripening. 
To  avoid  this  defect  cleanliness  should  be  observed,  especially  in  the  prepara- 
tion of  the  rennet,  so  that  unfavorable  types  of  bacteria  or  other  active  agents 
which  influence  the  formation  of  tyrosin  may  be  excluded. 

VETEBINABT  MEDICINE. 

Beport  of  the  veterinarian  for  the  State  of  Pennsylvania,  S.  H.  Gilliland 
(Ann.  Rpt.  Penn.  Dept.  Agr.,  16  (1910),  pp.  i5^iS5).— This  is  a  report  for  the 
year  1910  with  reference  to  the  meat  inspection  service,  meat  markets,  slaughter- 
houses, diseases  of  live  s^ock,  a  report  of  the  bacteriological  laboratory,  results 
obtained  in  the  eradication  of  tuberculosis  (noted  on  page  481),  the  diagnosis 
of  rabies  (noted  on  page  479),  and  microscopical  examinations  of  miscellaneous 
materials. 

Annual  report  for  1911  of  the  principal  of  the  Boyal  Veterinary  College, 
J.  McFadtean  (Jour.  Roy.  Agr.  8oc.  England,  72  (1911),  pp.  S47-S62)  .—The 
diseases  reported  upon  are  anthrax,  glanders,  hog  cholera,  foot-and-mouth 
disease,  parasitic  gastritis  in  sheep,  and  tuberculosis. 

Annual  report  of  the  Punjab  Veterinary  College  and  of  the  Civil  Veterin- 
ary Department,  Punjab,  for  the  year  1910-11,  S.  H.  Gaigeb  and  V.  de  V.  H. 
WooDLET  (Ann.  Rpt.  Punjab  Vet.  Col.  and  Civ.  Vet.  Dept.,  1910-11,  pp.  H+ 
XII). — ^This  dnnual  report  includes  accounts  of  the  occurrence  of  equine  and 
bovine  contagious  diseases,  breeding  operations,  etc 

Beport  of  the  government  bacteriologist,  G.  J.  Pound  (Ann.  Rpt.  Dept.  Agr. 
and  Stock  [Queensland],  1910-11,  pp.  62-^8,  pi.  1). — ^This  report  consists  largely 
of  a  discussion  of  tick  fever  and  its  prevention  by 'inoculation.  The  parasite 
Onchocerca  gibsoni  is  reported  to  have  been  found  during  the  early  part  of  the 
year  in  sheep,  an  animal  which  hitherto  was  not  suspected  of  harboring  this 
parasite. 

Surgical  and  obstetrical  operations,  W.  L.  Williams  (Ithaca,  N.  T.,  1912, 
S.  ed.,  rev.  and  enl.,  pp.  XII-\-240,  pis.  40,  figs.  18).— A  third  revised  and  en- 
larged edition  of  this  work  (B.  S.  R.,  15,  p.  719). 
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Practical  and  scientific  horseshoeinfirf  F.  G.  Chubohill  {Kansas  OUy,  Mo., 
1912,  pp.  127,  pis.  7).— A  small  handbook. 

Subject  and  author  index  to  Centralblatt  fttr  Bakteriologie,  Parasiten- 
kunde  und  Infektionskrankheiten,  E.  Bibhm  (Centhh  Bakt,  [etc.],  2.  Ahi., 
General-Register  fur  die  Bande  21-80.  Jena,  1911,  pp.  595).— This  is  the  author 
and  subject  index  of  this  pablication  for  volumes  21  to  30,  incluslTe. 

The  bacterial  cell,  A.  Meteb  {Die  Zelle  der  Bakterien.  Jena,  1912,  pp.  F/+ 
285,  pi:  1,  figs.  5^).— This  is  a  comparative  and  critical  compilation  of  the 
knowledge  in  regard  to  the  bacterial  cell,  and  is  meant  for  botanists,  zoologists, 
and  bacteriologists. 

On  the  transmission  of  immunity  from  mother  to  offspring. — ^A  study  upon 
serum  hemolysins  in  goats,  F.  W.  Famuleneb  {Jour.  Infect,  Diseases,  10 
{1912),  No.  S,  pp.  SS2^68). — ^"To  summarize  briefly  the  principal  results  of 
the  experiments,  it  was  found  that  goats  actively  immunized  against  sheep  blood 
corpuscles  during  gestation  passively  transmitted  the  specific  hemolysin  to  their 
young.  Colostrum  was  the  chief  agent  in  bringing  about  the  passive  immuniza- 
tion of  the  suckling.  Sucklings  wblch  got  the  colostrum  and  first  milk  i^pldly 
acquired  a  relatively  high  antibody  content  in  their  blood,  which  was  well 
retained.  When  the  immunization  was  done  during  the  period  of  gestation  the 
colostrum  contained  a  high  content  of  specific  hemolysin,  often  much  higher 
than  the  adult*s  serum  at  time  of  partuHtion.  The  hemolytic  antibodies  rapidly 
disappeared  from  the  milk  after  the  mother  had  been  suckled  by  the  young. 
The  blood  taken  from  the  newly  bom^before  they  were  permitted  the  antibody 
colostrum  showed  no  appreciable  amount  of  hemolysin  by  the  test  used.  The 
placenta  played  a  minor  rdle  in  the  passage  of  hemolysins  to  young  before  birth, 
practically  negligible  in  most  case&  Mother  goats,  actively  Immunized  against 
sheep-blood  corpuscles  immediately  after  birth  of  their  young,  failed  to  trans- 
mit any  demonstrable  immunity  to  their  suckling  young.  The  milk,  in  some 
cases,  contained  no  demonstrable  hemolysins,  but  in  others  showed  fairly  large 
amounts.  Apparently  a  very  high  degree  of  immunity  is  necessary  before  ap- 
preciable amounts  of  antibodies  are  excreted  through  the  milk.  Older  sucklings 
apparently  did  not  absorb  the  antibodies  in  an  unchanged  condition.  The  young 
animals  (kids)  did  not  respond  to  any  extent  in  production  of  hemolysins  fol- 
lowing subcutaneous  injections  of  foreign  blood  cells  (sheep).'* 

The  production  and  valuation  of  curative  sera,  K.  E.  Boehncee  {Ztschr. 
Angew.  Chem.,  25  {1912),  No.  18,  pp.  865-870).— A  simple  and  concrete  discus- 
sion of  the  fticts  pertaining  to  the  production  and  testing  of  curative  sera. 

The  optical  method  and  its  use  in  serum  diagnosis,  H.  Miessneb  and  K.  B. 
Immisch  {Mitt.  Kaiser  WilheJms  Inst^  Landto.  Bromherg,'4  {1912),  No.  3,  pp. 
160-187,  fig.  i).— This  is  a  study  of  the  optical  behavior  of  normal  and  abnormal 
sera  from  various  animals.  The  changes  produced  in  the  rotation  as  observed 
in  the  polariscope  by  silk-normal  serum  and  glanders  serum  peptones  and 
glanders  bacilli  extracts  in  a  mixture  with  the  serum  of  diseased  horses  were 
.  very  atypical  and  did  not  greatly  dilferentiate  themselves  from  th6  value  ob- 
tained for  the  sera  from  normal  animals.  Therefore  the  optical  method  is  not 
considered  an  efficient  method  for  diagnosing  disease,  especially  where  glanders 
Is  concerned  and  peptone  mixtures  are  employed. 

Dipping  and  tick  destroying  agents,  H.  Watkins-Pitchfobd  {Agr.  Jour, 
Union  8o.  Africa,  2  {1911),  No.  1,  pp.  S3-79,  pU.  2,  figs.  ^).— This  is  a  report 
of  dipping  experiments,  etc.,  with  the  brown  tick  {Rhipicephalus  appetidicu- 
latus),  which  transmits  the  virus  of  East  0)aBt  fever,  conducted  in  continuation 
of  those  previously  noted  (B.  S.  B.,  24,  p.  303).  The  investigations  reported 
Include  the  following  subjects:   Shortest  periods  for  engorgement  of  the  larva 
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and  nymph  of  the  browu  tick;  details  of  adjustment  of  the  3-day  dip;  lethal 
effects  of  3-day  and  laboratory  dips  on  distended  female  brown  ticks;  the  effect 
of  3-day  dip  at  intervals  of  72  hours  upon  adult  tick  life  generally ;  the  lethal  effect 
of  dips  (i  and  A  strengths)  at  Intervals  of  4S  hours,  showing  the  increase  of 
efficiency  resulting  from  the  addition  of  soap  and  paraffin ;  details  for  prepara- 
tion of  3-day  dipping  fluid ;  details  for  preparation  of  d-day  ear  dressing ;  tick 
migration  experiment;  relative  tick  activity  during  day  and  night;  residual 
effect  of  3-day  dip  in  horses  and  cattle ;  the  agency  of  the  tail  tuft  in  the  col- 
lection of  ticks ;  the  suitability  of  3-day  dip  in  the  treatment  of  scab  in  sheep ; 
effect  of  weekly  dipping  process  with  laboratory  dip  upon  secretion  of  milk; 
and  a  description  of  the  isometer  devised  by  the  author  for  use  in  the  estimation 
of  the  exact  percentages  of  arsenic  present  in  different  samples  of  dipping  fluid. 

On  the  blood  parasites  found  in  animals  in  the  zoologrical  gardens  durlnir 
the  four  years  1008-1011,  H.  G.  Plimmeb  {Proc.  Zool.  Boc.  London,  1912,  II, 
pp.  406-419,  pl8.  7). — ^During  a  period  of  4  years  the  author  examined  the  blood 
of  every  mammal,  bird,  reptile,  and  batrachlan,  which  died  in  the  zoological 
gardens,  a  total  of  6,430  individuals.  Blood  parasites  were  found  in  447,  or 
about  7  per  cent;  these  animals  representing  256  species.  The  results  are 
reported  in  detail. 

Amebae  as  the  cause  of  disease  in  domestic  animals,  E.  Lehmann  (Centlfl, 
Baku  [e<c.],  i.  Aht.,  Orig,,  62  (1912),  No,  7,  pp,  589-605,  figs,  i^).— A  brief  re- 
view first  presented  is  followed  by  a  report  of  studies  of  amebic  dysentery  in 
the  horse,  amebe  in  the  walls  of  the  fore-stomachs  of  bovines,  and  amebs  col- 
onies in  the  intestines  of  sheep.    A  bibliography  of  61  titles  is  appended. 

A  contribution  to  the  pathogenesis  of  B.  abortus,  Bang,  H,  M.  Fabtan 
(Jour.  Med.  Research,  26  (1912),  No.  S,  pp.  -W 7-^87,  pis,  7). —In  the  first  part 
of  this  paper  (E.  S.  B.,  26,  p.  586)  the  author  presents  a  historical  review  of 
investigations  of  the  etiology  of  contagious  abortion.  A  report  of  investiga- 
tions of  the  disease  produced  by  inoculating  guinea  pigs  foUowa 

"  Baoillus  abortus  may  be  said  to  cause  lesions  in  guinea  pigs  of  a  practically 
constant  and  most  remarkable  character.  These  usually  appear  between  the  third 
and  sixth  week  (within  10  days  as  determined  in  sections  by  the  microscope), 
the  acute  changes  extending  over  a  period  of  10  to  20  weeks,  after  which  repara- 
tive processes  appear.  The  disease  is  accompanied  by  fever  and  tends  toward 
final  recovery,  though  the  animal  may  die  from  rupture  of  the  spleen,  emacia- 
tion, and  exhaustion. 

"All  the  tissues  of  the  body  may  be  attacked  with  the  exception  of  the 
muscles.  This  universality  and  frequency  is  best  seen  in  sections  under  the 
microscope,  as  only  the  far  advanced  lesions  are  recognized  by  the  unaided  eye. 
In  the  tissues  involved  and  in  the  histological  changes  produced,  the  disease 
closely  resembles  tuberculosiSw  The  lesions  have  a  predilection  for  the  peri- 
vascular and  subcapsular  regions  of  the  various  organs.  Injections  cause  at 
first  a  profound  disturbance  of  the  circulation  in  certain  organs,  notably  the 
spleen,  which  becomes  enormously  engorged.  Intra-abdominal  inoculations  are 
frequently  followed  by  adhesions  about  the  spleen.  The  localization  of  the  dis- 
ease in  the  testicle  as  well  as  in  other  organs,  even  when  B.  abortus  is  inocu- 
lated subcutaneously,  is  quite  remarkable.  The  proliferation  of  bone  although 
not  common  is  extraordinary  when  present" 

Inoculations  led  the  author  to  conclude  that  it  is  highly  probable  that  B. 
abortus  produces  lesions  in  mice. 

The  cultivation  of  B.  abortus  is  described  at  length :  "  The  cultural  charac- 
teristics of  this  organism  are  quite  constant  when  once  its  ability  to  grow  on 
artificial  media  has  been  established.     Among  these  characteristics  may  be 
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mentioned  the  glistening  iridescent  colonies  on  agar  and  the  variation  in  th^r 
size;  the  colonies  on  and  the  nonliquefaction  of  gelatin;  the  slow  growth  in 
bouillon;  the  conspicuous  pigmented  growth  on  potato;  and  the  organisin*8 
Inability  to  ferment  dextrose,  saccharose,  or  lactose,  or  to  produce  acid." 

Infectious  abortion  in  bovines,  Zwick  (Deut.  TierdrztL  Wchnschr,,  19 
(1911),  No.  51,  pp.  781-785;  a6«.  in  Ztachr.  Itnmunitdisf.  u.  Expt.  Ther.,  II,  Ref.^ 
5  (1912),  No.  i,  p.  855). — ^This  work,  a  portion  of  which  has  been  preyiously 
noted  (E.  S.  R.,  24,  p.  785),  shows  that  the  serum  of  cows  which  have  aborted, 
taken  at  the  time  or  shortly  after,  will  agglutinate  In  a  titer  of  from  1 :  100  to 
1 :  10,000,  while  normal  animals'  serum  will  never  agglutinate  over  a  titer  of 
1 :  100.  A  complement  fixation  test  is  obtained  with  the  serum  of  cows  whicli 
aborted,  in  amounts  of  from  0.01  to  0.001  cc.,  while  the  serum  of  normal  animals 
requires  amounts  varying  from  0.02  to  0.1. 

As  the  abortion  bacillus  when  taken  with  the  food  will  also  produce  specific 
antibodies,  and  the  immune  bodies  remain  for  a  long  time  In  tiie  serum,  this 
finding  will  only  show  that  the  animals  are  or  were  infected.  Abortin  prepared 
according  to  procedures  used  for  producing  tuberculin  does  not  yield  constant 
results.  It  is  possible  to  produce  highly  active  immune  serum,  and  active  im- 
munization is  possible,  although  the  author  believes  it  is  a  good  procedure  to 
combine  the  active  immunization  process  with  Immune  serum  Injections. 

Contribution  to  Ascoli's  precipitant  diagnosis  of  anthrax,  F.  Ruppebt 
(Mitt.  Kaiser  Wilhelms  Inst  Landw.  Bromherg,  4  {1912),  No.  5,  pp.  2^5-«^7).— 
After  pointing  out  the  fact  that  Ascoli's  serum  often  gives  a  slight  ring  when 
testing  with  material  free  from  anthrax,  as  noted  by  Markoff  (E.  S.  R.,  27,  p. 
182),  the  author  reports  several  cases  in  which  a  negative  reaction  was  obtained 
with  positively  anthracic  material.  The  method  could  not  be  employed  for 
detecting  anthrax  bacteria  or  spores  In  foodstufTs. 

Tests  and  observations  of  methods  for  combating  foot-and-mouth  disease, 
B.  Kbonachee  (Deut.  Lomdw.  Tierzuchi,  16  (1912),  No.  11,  pp.  122-124) .—The 
preparations  used  in  these  tests  were  Krafft's  vaccine  (for  protective  and  cura- 
tive treatment),  Hofl'mann's  euguform  (for  treating  animals  already  diseased), 
ouformal,  which  is  a  chemical  combination  of  18  per  cent  of  formaldehyde  and 
82  per  cent  of  dextrin  (for  preventing  infection),  antiformin,  pyoktanin,  acetic 
acid  and  clay,  and  mitisol.  None  of  these  preparations  gave  very  satisfactory 
results,  with  the  possible  exception  of  pyoktanin,  which  when  used  in  connec- 
tion with  acetic  acid  and  day,  gave  fair  results. 

Serum  diagnosis  of  glanders  and  other  animal  diseases,  J.  R.  Mohleb  (Rpt. 
V.  8.  Live  Stock  Sanit.  Assoc.,  15  (1911),  pp.  165-172).— -A  discussion  of  the 
mallein  reaction,  complement  fixation  test,  and  the  combined  complement  fixa- 
tion and  agglutination  test,  accompanied  by  a  report  of  the  results  obtained  in 
the  various  States.  The  combined  test  is  the  one  recommended.  See'  also  a 
previous  note  (E.  S.  R.,  27,  p.  183). 

Observations  and  investigations  of  infectious  ostitis  and  osteomyelitis 
in  the  oz  and  horse,  A.  Baumgabtneb  (Schtceiz.  Arch.  TierheUk.,  5S  (1911), 
No.  S,  pp.  107-123,  pis.  4,  figs.  5).— The  author's  observations  and  Investigations 
have  led  to  the  following  conclusions : 

There  is  in  the  horse  and  bovine  a  very  painful  ostitis  and  osteomyelitis, 
caused  by  the  necrosis  bacterium  alone  or  in  symbiosis  with  a  gram-positive 
coccus.  It  results  in  an  uninterrupted  motor  disturbance  of  the  most  marked 
type,  a  skeletal  lameness,  an  increased  pulse  rate,  and  often  somewhat  fever, 
but  without  affecting  the  appetite.  In  some  cases  abscess  formatlou  follows. 
The  disease  has  a  very  destructive  effect  upon  the  bones  without  reactive 
osteophyte  formation,  therefore  hypertrophy  of  the  bone  is  never  observed. 
The  course  is  mostly  slow  and  long  continued.    lodin  preparations  have  a 
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higbly  caratlye  effect  Hitherto  this  disease  has  occasionally  been  classed  with 
rheumatism. 

The  dissemination  and  action  of  the  Pentastomum  taenioides,  S.  von  RAtz 
iAllatorvoH  Lapok,  S4  (1911),  No,  41,  pp.  485-488;  aha,  M  Berlin.  Tierdrztl. 
Wohnschr.,  28  (1912),  No.  8,  p.  HI;  Vet.  Rec.,  24  (1912),  No.  1236,  pp.  582, 
58S). — ^The  adult  of  P.  tcenioides  lives  in  the  nasal  cavities  of  the  dog,  wolf,  and 
fox,  and  is  also  found  in  the  same  position  in  herbivora.  "  The  larvae  occur  in 
the  thoracic  and  abdominal  viscera,  for  the  most  part  in  the  liver,  lungs^  and 
mesenteric  lymphatic  glands,  and  are  often  found  free  in  the  pleural  and  peri- 
toneal cavities  of  the  hare,  guinea  pig,  goat,  sheep,  horse,  ox,  pig,  deer,  cat,  etc, 
in  addition  to  those  of  man.  .  .  .  The  ripe  ova  pass  out  from  the  host's  nose 
on  to  plants,  and  with  them  into  the  stomach  of  (usually)  herbivora.  Here  the 
embryos,  and  later  the  larvae,  penetrate  the  intestinal  wall  into  the  blood  and 
lymph  vessels,  and  pass  in  these  to  the  different  organs,  where  the  larva  (for- 
merly known  as  L.  serrata  or  P.  denticulatum)  develops  further.  Afterwards  it 
becomes  encysted  or  wanders  farther  into  the  serous  cavities.  The  author's 
results  do  not  support  the  view  formerly  held  of  the  active  wanderings  of  the 
Linguatulse  in  the  bronchi. 

"  Infection  in  carnivora  occurs  as  follows :  Carnivorous  animals  take  up  the 
larvae  of  the  parasite  with  the  lungs,  liver,  etc.,  which  they  devour.  The  larvae 
wander  from  the  stomach  through  the  eeoi^agus  into  the  mouth,  and  thence 
into  the  nasal  cavity.  Moreover,  when  infected  food  is  swallowed,  single  free 
larvae  may  adhere  to  the  palate  and  from  there  migrate  into  the  nasal  cavity. 
Finally,  the  author  has  experimentally  proved  that  animals  may  acquire  young 
Linguatulae  in  their  nostrils  by  smelling  at  organs  containing  larvae. 

"When  in  the  nasal  cavities  the  parasite  causes  bleeding.  More  rarely  it 
occasions  violent  inflammation  and  nervous  symptoms  resembling  those  of 
rabiea" 

The  diagnosis  of  rabies,  J.  Reichel  (Ann.  Rpt.  Penn.  Dept.  Agr.,  16  (1910), 
pp.  179-195). — ^The  usual  history,  symptoms,  gross  appearance  after  death, 
laboratory  examination,  animal  inoculation  test,  microscopic  examination,  and 
rules  regulating  the  examination  and  diagnosis  are  considered. 

Investigations  of  and  tick  eradication  in  Bocky  Mountain  spotted  fever, 
T.  B.  McClintic  (Pub.  Health  and  Mar.  Hosp.  Serv.  U.  8.,  Puh.  Health  Bpts., 
27  (1912),  No.  20,  pp.  752-760).— The  work  of  eradicating  the  Rocky  Mountahi 
spotted  fever  tick,  conducted  in  cooperation  with  the  State  Board  of  Health  of 
Montana,  was  begun  May  26,  1911,  an  infected  territory  of  about  8  square 
miles  in  the  Bitter  Root  Valley,  located  about  3  miles  from  Victor,  Mont.,  being 
selected  for  the  work.  A  concrete  dipping  vat  was  constructed  and  116  horses, 
199  cattle,  and  108  sheep  were  dipped  and  155  redipped.  Some  3,465  small 
wild  animals,  of  which  3,233  were  ground  squirrels,  were  killed  by  shooting 
and  trapping,  and  in  addition  many  were  killed  by  poison  or  carbon  bisulphld. 

"  Out  of  a  total  of  4  badgers  that  were  experimented  with  only  1  of  them 
was  found  susceptible  to  infection  with  spotted  fever,  and  of  5  guinea  pigs 
that  were  inoculated  with  blood  taken  from  this  badger  at  3  different  times 
only  1  of  them  developed  spotted  fever.  .  .  .  The  results  with  experiments  of 
infecting  5  coyotes  and  4  domestic  cats  were  negative.  .  .  .  Only  2  weasels 
were  experimented  with,  1  of  which  was  experimentally  infected  with  spotted 
fever  while  the  results  obtained  in  the  case  of  the  other  were  negative  but 
not  conclusive."  In  a  search  made  for  the  infection  of  ^potted  fever  among 
ground  squirrels  In  nature  the  results  were  negative. 

"Rhesus  monkeys  and  guinea  pigs  were  infected  with  spotted  fever  and 
treated  with  different  drug  preparations,  namely,  Salvarsan,  sodium  cacodylate, 
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and  urotropiiL  Thti  faults  obtained,  however,  do  not  indicate  tbiLt  aii^^  of  theM 
drugs  poBsees  any  value  whatever  either  as  a  prophylactic  or  in  the  treatment 
of  spotted  fever,  but  on  the  contrary  their  administration  seems  on  the  whole 
rather  to  intensify  the  severity  of  the  disease  in  the  animals  as  compared  with 
the  course  of  the  disease  in  the  controls.*' 

A  bibliography  of  76  titles  is  appended. 

Agglutination,  precipitation,  and  complement  fixation  as  an  aid  for  diag- 
nosing trypanosome  diseases,  especially  doorine  CBesch&lseache),  Winkleb 
and  S.  Wtschelessky  {Berlkh.  Tierdrztl.  Wchnschr.,  27  {1911) ,  No.  51,  PP- 
BSS-^SG).— The  above  mentioned  reactions  can  be  used  for  diagnosing  these 
conditions. 

[Transmission  of  Trypanosoma  hlpplcom]  (RpU  Dept.  Sanit.  Isthmian 
Canal  Com.,  1912,  Felf.,  pp.  41>4^).— Bxperiments  here  reported  "indicate  very 
positively  that  T.  hippicum  can  p^ietrate  the  mucosa  of  mules,  which  in  the 
mouth  and  vagina  is  much  thicker  in  proportion  to  the  length  of  trypanosome 
than  that  of  guinea  pigs  and  rats  used  in  other  experiments,  and  It  is  assumed 
from  this  that  murrina  may  be  transmitted  during  copulation.'* 

[Investigations  of  Tzypanosoma  hippicum]  (Rpt.  Dept  Sanit.  Isthmian 
Canal  Com.,  1912,  May,  pp.  41-4S). — ^"A  strain  of  T.  hippicum  that  had  survived 
in  a  guinea  pig  the  exceptionally  long  period  of  386  days  showed  upon  sub- 
inoculation  on  the  two  hundred  and  seventy-ninth  and  three  hundred  and  thirty- 
sixth  days  very  feeble  pathogenic  powers  when  compared  with  all  other  strains 
and  with  the  same  strain  at  an  earlier  x>eriod  of  the  infection  in  the  guinea 
pig." 

Diagnosis,  prevention,  and  treatment  of  taberculosls,  S.  J.  Bonansea 
(Diaitndstico,  Prevencidn,  y  Curacidn  de  la  Tuberculosis.  Mexico,  1911,  pp.  S44, 
figs.  2S). — ^Thls  is  a  general  summary  of  the  methods  of  diagnosing,  preventing, 
and  treating  tuberculosis  in  animals.  Mexican  conditions  are  considered  Id 
particular. 

The  relation  between  human  and  animal  taberculosls,  H.  Kossel  (Deut. 
Med.  Wchnschr.,  S8  (1912),  No.  16,  pp.  7-^0-74-^).— In  an  address  befbre  the 
Seventh  International  Tuberculosis  Oongress,  held  at  Rome^  the  author  main- 
tains that  the  greatest  source  of  infection  for  pulmonary  tuberculosis  In  man 
is  man  hims^f,  particularly  because  the  human  type  of  bacillus  is  almost 
always  present  Very  little  tuberculosis  has  its  origin  from  the  consumption 
of  milk  and  meat  obtained  from  tuberculous  animals.  Therefore,  when  com- 
bating tuberculosis  as  a  national  disease  it  is  necessary  to  direct  efforts 
principally  to  human  infection. 

In  regard  to  bovine  and  human  tuberculosis,  J.  Obth  (Sitzher.  K.  Preuss. 
Akad.  Wiss.,  1912,  VII,  pp.  155-179).— A  critical  and  historical  discussion. 
Great  stress  is  laid  upon  the  point  that  tuberculosis  in  the  human  race  can 
never  be  eliminated  as  long  as  the  bovine  type  of  the  bacilli  is  conveyed  from 
animal  to  man. 

Differentiating  the  human  type  of  tubercle  badUus  from  the  bovine  type 
by  cutaneous  injection  of  the  guinea  pig,  E.  Tomabktn  and  S.  Peschi6  {Deut 
Med.  Wchnschr.,  S8  (1912),  No.  22,  pp.  10S2-10S4) .--More  skin  infections  were 
obtained  (through  shaved  but  Intact  skin)  with  the  bovine  type  of  bacillus 
<26  out  of  26  animals)  than  with  the  human  type  (7  out  of  52  animals).  The 
method  can  therefore  be  used  for  differential  diagnosis. 

The  presence  of  tubercle  bacilli  in  the  circulating  blood. — ^The  elimination 
of  tubercle  bacilli  In  the  milk  of  tuberculous  women,  T.  KUBiiSRias,  R. 
Mayeyama,  and  G.  Yamada  (Ztschr.  Tuberfcnlose,  18  (1912),  No.  5,  pp.  |55- 
445). — The  elimination  of  tubercle  bacilli  In  the  milk  of  20  tuberculous  women, 
and  in  2  cases  which  apparently  were  nontuberculous,  was  noted.    The  chief 
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flODXce  of  the  bacilli  was  tlie  circulating  blood.  Sed  alao  a  prevlons  note 
(E.  S.  B.,  26,  p.  281). 

The  specific  antibodies  in  the  blood  serum  of  tuberculous  subjects,  B. 
M5LLEBS  (Deut,  Med.  Wchnachr.,  S8  (1912),  No.  16,  pp.  745,  746).— The  author 
maintains  that  for  the  early  diagnosis  of  tuberculosis  the  serological  tests  thus 
far  proposed  can  not  be  used  in  actual  practice,  and  accordingly  can  not  sup- 
plant the  Koch  subcutaneous  reaction  or  the  von  Pirquet  test 

Ck>mplem«it  fixing  bodies  can  be  artificially  produced  in  animals  sensitive 
to  tuberculosis  just  as  they  are  produced  in  man  by  injecting  large  doses  of 
tuberculin  preparations  The  best  method  of  doing  this,  however,  consists  of 
injecting  killed  intact  whole  bacteria.  The  appearance  of  complement  fixing 
bodies  in  the  blood  serum  is  an  Indication  th.it  a  change  is  taking  place  in  the 
humoral  tissues,  but  whether  this  change  has  any  significance  as  far  as  curing 
the  disease  is  concerned  must,  according  to  the  author,  remain  an  open  ques- 
tion. A  positive  prognostic  significance  can  not  be  attributed  to  the  complement 
fixing  antibodies. 

Bzamination  of  the  feces  of  tubercular  and  nontubercular  cattle,  S.  H. 
GnxiLAND  {Ann.  Rpt.  Penn.  Dept.  Agr.,  16  (1910),  pp.  157-165).— These  experi- 
ments included  tuberculin-reacting  cattle  with  physical  symptoms  of  tubercu* 
losis,  tuberculin-reacting  cattle  showing  no  physical  symptoms  of  tuberculosis, 
and  immunized  cattle  free  of  tuberculosia 

It  was  shown  as  a  reMt  of  these  tests  that  the  microscopic  examination  of 
feces  or  rectal  scrapings  of  cattle  is  of  no  value  for  detecting  tubercle  bacilli, 
because  many  bacteria  are  present  in  the  feces  which  have  the  appearance  and 
staining  properties  of  the  tubercle  bacillus  but  which  in  the  end  do  not  prove 
themselves  to  be  such.  The  animal  inoculation  test  when  applied  In  this 
direction  Is  a  valuable  but  not  an  infallible  test.  '*  Of  the  40  cattle  included 
in  the  examination,  9  (22.5  per  cent)  were  found  to  be  throwing  off  virulent 
tubercle  bacilli  in  the  feces  or  rectal  scrapings.  Of  these  9  cattle,  the  tubercle 
bacilli  were  found  virulent  for  guinea  pigs,  and  in  8  of  9,  the  tubercle  bacilli 
were  virulent  for  rabbits." 

Where  the  bacteria  detected  in  the  rectal  scrapings,  etc.,  have  been  proved 
to  be  tubercle  bacilli,  proof  is  presented  that  either  an  open  tuberculosis  exists 
or  tubercle  bacilli  are  passed  through  the  length  of  the  alimentary  tract  "  The 
demonstration  of  tubercle  bacilli  in  the  feces  or  rectal  scrapings  of  cattle 
apparently  free  of  tuberculosis,  but  stabled  with  highly  infected  cattle,  may 
be  accepted  as  an  indication  that  tubercle  bacilli  are  passing  through  such 
cattle,  the  tubercle  bacilli  being  iogested  and  thrown  off  in  numbers  large 
enough  to  be  demonstrable  in  the  feces  or  rectal  scrapings.  .  .  .  Tuberculin- 
reacting  cattle  do  not  necessarily  throw  off  tubercle  bacilli  in  the  feces  until 
the  development  of  '  open  *  lesions  of  tuberculosis,  in  which  event  the  condition 
may  be  detected  by  a  consideration  of  the  history,  careful  observation,  and  a 
complete  physical  examination." 

See  also  a  previous  note  (E.  S.  R.,  27,  p.  382). 

Besults  obtained  with  the  conjunctival  reaction  with  tuberculin,  as  well 
as  the  local  tuberculin  reaction  with  bovines,  A.  Wolff-Eisneb  {Ztschr. 
Tiermed.,  16  (1911),  No.  1,  pp.  1-49;  ahs.  in  Ztscfir.  TuberkulOBe,  18  (1912),  No. 
6,  pp.  494,  495). — ^After  a  study  of  the  reaction  with  a  large^number  of  bovines 
the  conclusion  is  reached  that  it  is  more  satisfactory  than  the  subcutaneous 
test  An  exact  statanent  of  the  procedure  as  followed  by  the  author  is  given. 
A  40  to  50  per  cent  solution  of  tuberculin  (bovotuberculol  and  a  dried  tubercu- 
lin) was  employed.  Two  or  3  instillations  are  given  for  the  purpose  of  con- 
trolling the  reaction.  _ 
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Combating  bovine  tuberculosis  accordinfir  to  the  new  epizootic  laws  in. 
Germany,  E.  Sohabb  {Berl^.  Tierarzil.  Wchnschr.,  28  (1912),  No,  20,  pp.  5.^9— 
S6S).-—A  discussion  of  the  methods  for  diagnosing  tuberculosis  in  bovines  in 
Germany.  Various  phases  of  the  law  are  critically  discussed,  including  the  re- 
imbursing of  the  owner  of  tuberculous  cattla 

Bsperlence  in  eradicating  tuberculosis  from  a  herd,  N.  S.  Mayo  (Bpt.  U.  £L 
Unje  Stock  fifcmit.  Assoc,,  15  {1911),  pp.  186-idi )  .—This  is  a  brief  history  of  an 
outbreak  of  tuberculosis  in  the  herd  of  the  Virginia  Polytechnic  Institute,  to- 
gether with  advice  in  regard  to  eradicating  tuberculosis  from  herds. 

Cultivation  of  the  bacillas  of  chronic  intestinal  inflammation  of  the 
bovine  (paratubercle  bacillus),  H.  Holth  (Ztschr.  Infektionskrank.  u.  Hyg, 
Hauatiere,  11  (1912),  No.  5,  pp.  S7&S87,  figs.  6;  ahs.  in  Jour.  Oompar.  Path, 
and  Ther.,  25  (1912),  No.  2,  pp.  148-150).— In  the  author's  investigation  of 
Johne's  disease  cultures  obtahied  from  a  case  which  reacted  to  avian  tuberculin 
were  planted  upon  7  types  of  media.  The  most  abundant  growth  was  ob- 
tained on  media  consisting  of  blood  serum  with  i  volume  of  liver  broth,  2  per 
cent  dead  tubercle  bacilli,  aud  4  per  cent  glycerin. 

''At  6  we^s  the  whole  surface  of  the  medium  was  covered  with  colonies  that 
were  visible  to  the  naked  eye,  and  which  later  attained  a  size  varying  from  | 
to  1  mm.  By  reflected  light  the  colonies  were  greyish-white  in  color,  and  by 
transmitted  light  yellowish-brown.  They  were  circular  in  outline,  and  under 
a  low  magniflcation  the  surface  was  observed  to  present  a  slightly  wrinkled 
appearance.  The  colonies  were  tough.  In  older  cultures  there  was  observed 
the  formation  of  a  thin  delicate  membrane  of  wrinkled  growth  extending*  round 
the  colonies.  Growth  on  the  other  media  presented  similar  appearances,  but 
developed  more  slowly.  Subcultures  on  the  same  medium  yielded  quite  abun- 
dant growth  in  about  4  weeks." 

The  inoculation  of  guinea  pigs  failed  to  induce  the  disease,  producing  at  most 
a  small  encapsuled  abscess  at  the  seat  of  inoculation,  the  contents  of  which 
contained  a  few  granular  acid-fast  bacilli.  Experiments  with  rabbits  gave 
similar  resulta  In  experiments  with  tuberculin-tested  calves,  inoculations  made 
subcutaneously  and  intravenously  caused  no  reaction.  Three  months  later  the 
calves  were  tested  with  ordinary  tuberculin  and  did  not  react  but  with  avian 
tuberculin  typical  reactions  were  obtained  at  the  end  of  3  weeks. 

"  Experim^its  were  carried  out  with  guinea  pigs  with  the  object  of  ascertain- 
ing whether  Johne's  bacillus  is  capable  of  conferring  any  immunity  against 
tuberculosis.  The  animals  received  2  comparatively  large  doses  of  culture,  and 
a  month  later  a  dose  of  bacilli  of  the  bovine  type.  Control  animals  were  in- 
oculated with  the  bovine  bacilli  alone.  All  the  animals  were  weighed  twice 
weekly,  and  it  was  found  that  the  control  animals  commenced  to  lose  weight 
sooner  than  the  others.  The  author  concludes  that  a  slight  degree  of  immunity 
was  established." 

The  anaplasmoses  of  cattle,  L.  E.  W.  Bevan  (Vet.  Jour.,  68  (1912),  No.  445 
pp.  S92-400). — ^This  is  a  general  discussion  of  the  subject  It  is  pointed  out 
that  while  trypanblue  is  invaluable  in  checking  piroplasmosis  it  is  ineffective 
against  anaplasmosis,  which  in  the  present  state  of  our  knowledge  can  be  com- 
bated only  by  careful  nursing  and  a  diet  which  can  be  digested,  assimilated, 
and  made  use  of  to  replace  and  repair  tlie  loss  of  tissue  caused  by  the  disease. 

Anaplasmosis  of  sheep,  L.  E.  W.  Bbvan  (Vet.  Jour.,  68  (1912),  No.  445,  pp. 
400,  401)* — ^The  author  reports  the  occurrence  of  this  disease  among  sheep.  He 
states  that  it  has  a  wide  distribution  throughout  Rhodesia. 

In  regard  to  a  vaccine  prepared  by  a  new  method  against  hog  cholera  and 
swine  plague,  Krafft  (Berlin.  Tierarztl.  Wchnschr.,  28  (1912),  No.  15,  pp. 
261^66). — ^The  preparation  of  the  vaccine  is  based  on  the  following  principle: 
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To  warmed  mixtures  of  highly  virulent  organisms  certain  metals  are  added  for 
reducing  the  virulency  of  the  micro-organisms,  since  micro-organisms  so  at- 
t^iuated,  when  injected  into  animals,  can  be  borne  with  impunity.  Metallic 
salts  in  solution  can  not  be  used  for  this  purpose  on  account  of  their  toxicity. 
The  vaccines  prepared  according  to  the  above  principle  are  employed  by  the 
author  for  immuniasing  purposes.  The  results  of  tests  conducted  with  the  vac- 
cines prepared  in  this  manner  on  mice,  guinea  pigs,  rabbits,  and  shoats  are 
reported,  and  showed  good  inmiunizing  properties. 

The  vaccine  for  swine  plague  was  prepared  from  BacUlu8  suisepticus,  while 
that  against  hog  cholera  was  produced  with  B.  8uipe8tifer.  Some  tests  were 
also  conducted,  although  very  vaguely  reported,  with  a  vaccine  prepared  from 
B.  suipesUfer  and  the  filtered  blood  from  cases  of  hog  cholera  (also  organ 
filtrates)  which  were  exposed  to  the  action  of  metals.  The  results  of  tests  in 
veterinary  practice  showed  that  the  latter  preparation  gave  better  results  than 
those  obtained  with  the  B,  suipestifer  vaccine  alone. 

The  diphtlieria  of  suckling  pigs,  E.  Wtssmann  {Schweiz,  Arch.  Tierheilk.t 
52  {1910),  Vo.  2,  pp.  99-120;  ahs.  in  Berlin.  Tierdrztl.  Wchnschr.,  27  (1911), 
Jfo,  SS,  pp.  596,  597). — ^After  describing  the  symptoms  of  this  condition  and  the 
GuiUebeau  diphtheria  bacillus  which  is  usually  present  In  the  nasal  and  similar 
mucous  membranes,  the  author  states  that  this  condition  is  either  a  special 
form  of  hog  cholera  where  the  diphtheria  bacillus  plays  a  secondary  part,  or  a 
diphtheria  proper. 

•  BITKAL  EKGINEESISa. 

Private  irrigation  enterprise  compared  with  government  reclamation^ 
F.  G.  Tracy  ( [Denver,  1912],  pp.  SI), — ^The  author  presents  the  opinion  that  the 
real  meaning  of  the  Reclamation  Act  has  been  misconstrued,  and  he  attempts 
to  show  by  tables  of  census  data  that  private  irrigation  projects  under  the 
Carey  Act  have  accomplished  considerably  more  for  less  money  than  the  Rec- 
lamation projects  in  the  various  States. 

Irrigation  and  irrigating  canals  {Rpt.  Cat.  Bd.  Agr.,  1911,  pp.  205-223).— 
This  report  briefiy  reviews  the  history  of  irrigation  in  California,  discusses 
the  reclamation  works,  dry  farming,  and  private  irrigation  districts  and  systems, 
and  describes  the  rivers,  creeks,  and  lakes  of  the  State,  giving  data  of  stream 
flow,  drainage,  and  run-off  in  the  different  basins  and  drainage  areaa  Tabu- 
lated comparisons  of  irrigated  farms  and  lands  in  different  localities  are  also 
included. 

Electric  irrigation  pumping  in  southern  California  (Elect.  World,  59 
(1912),  No.  2S,  pp.  1255-1259,  figs.  8). —A  description  is  given  of  the  use  of 
electric  pumps  in  the  Pomona  district 

About  125  electrically-driven  irrigation  pumping  plants  are  operating  within 
a  radius  of  10  miles,  practically  all  the  energy  being  supplied  by  a  substation 
in  the  city  of  Pomona,  connected  with  the  general  transmission  of  a  power 
company  by  two  3-phase,  33,000  volt  lines,  the  potential  being  reduced  from 
83,000  to  10,000  volts  for  local  distribution  among  the  ranchea  The  plants  are 
designed  for  both  deep-well  and  low-lift  service,  depending  on  local  conditions, 
using  4  to  5  in.  centrifugal  pumps  for  the  shorter  lifts  and  double-acting  cylinder 
pumps  for  the  deep-well  service.  The  cost  varies  from  2  to  8  cts.  per  kilowatt 
hour. 

[Drainage  problems  in  West  Tennessee],  L.  L.  Hidiitoeb  and  A.  B.  Mobgan 
(Resources  Tenn.,  2  (1912),  No.  6,  pp.  2S1-249,  pis.  2,  figs.  «).— A  report  on 
the  drainage  problems  of  the  Wolf,  Hatchie,  and  the  South  Fork  of  the  Forked 
Deer  rivers  in  West  Tennessee,  which  drain  approximately  4315  square  miles. 
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including  plans  of  Improyements,  maps  of  saryeys,  deflcrlptionB  of  stream 
basins  and  adjacent  drained  territory,  discussions  of  methods  of  reclamation 
by  surface  drainage  with  levees  and  by  ditches,  and  plans  for  conveying  dltdi 
water  under  stream  beds,  levees,  and  main  drainage  channels  by  means  of 
inverted  siphons  and  concrete  culverta 

The  information  indicates  that  channels  should  be  large  enough  to  carry  a 
run-off  of  1  in.  in  depth  from  the  entire  area  drained  by  the  river  for  large 
areas  and  somewhat  larger  for  small  areas  where  an  excavated  channel  is 
economical.  Where  the  volume  of  water  is  so  great  as  to  make  undersurfiaoe 
channels  too  expensive,  levees  should  be  constructed  sufflcieat  to  provide  for  a 
run-off  of  from  11  to  2  in.  per  24  hours  from  the  entire  watershed.  The  cost 
of  the  works  approximates  from  $26  to  $90  per  acre. 

[A  tile  drainage  project]  (Brick  and  Clay  Reo.,40  (1912),  No,  11,  pp.  479- 
482,  figs.  11). — A.  discussion  of  the  planning  and  construction  of  a  tile  drainage 
system,  reclaiming  600  acres  of  land  on  the  Desplaines  River  in  Illinois,  in 
which  work  260  carloads  of  tile  and  2  years'  time  were  consumed,  and  663 
miles  of  tile  drains  constructed.  The  cost  of  draining  was  approximatdy  $76 
per  acra 

Practical  road  building,  J.  N.  Bdt  (Munidpia  Engin.,  Jfi  (1912),  Noa.  4.  PP. 
215,  216;  S,  pp.  SSISSJ^,  fig.  1;  6,  pp.  4S6-iS9,  fig.  1).— Brief  specifications  are 
given  for  the  construction  of  sand-clay  roads  on  a  sand  or  clay  subsurface  and 
for  the  construction  of  gravel  and  macadam  roada  Directions  for  the  main- 
tenance  of  these  roads  are  also  presented. 

Boad  building  with  convict  labor,  D.  Glass  (Oountry  Gent.,  77  (1912),  No, 
16,  pp.  S,  SO,  fig.  1). — ^The  successful  and  economical  use  of  convict  labor  fbr 
road  building  in  Georgia  is  noted,  the  cost  being  found  to  be  much  cheapo  than 
that  of  other  labor.  Chert  roads  have  been  built  at  a  cost  of  from  $4,000  to 
$6,000  per  mile,  while  a  sand  and  clay  road  costs  from  $400  to  $600  per  mile. 

First  report  of  the  proceedings  of  the  road  board  for  the  period  from. 
May  18,  1010  to  June  80,  1911  (Rpt  Proc.  Road  Bd.  IGt.  Br<*.],  1  (1910-11), 
pp.  69). — ^A  report  on  the  existing  physical  and  financial  conditions  of  roads  in 
the  United  Kingdom. 

A  new  English  tar  tester  (Good  Road8,  n.  »er.,  $  (1912),  No.  22,  p.  S37.  fig, 
1). — A  device  is  described  which  is  intended  to  furnish  a  quick  and  easy  method 
of  testing  bituminous  materials  to  be  used  in  road  repair  and  construction.  The 
instrument  consists  of  a  9-in.  stem  carrying  a  weight,  bulb,  and  2  rings  marking 
the  beginning  and  end  of  the  test  The  test  is  based  on  the  speed  with  which 
the  instrument  sinks  in  the  liquid  under  examination. 

Concrete  costs,  F.  W.  Tatlob  and  S.  E.  Thompson  (New  York  and  London^ 
1912,  pp.  XXII-\'709,  pi.  1,  figs.  7tf).— This  book  gives  tables  and  recommenda- 
tions for  estimating  the  time  and  cost  of  labor  operations  in  concrete  construc- 
tion and  for  introducing  economical  methods  of  management 

Farm  blacksmithing,  G.  Baxteb  (Jour.  Dept.  Agr.  Victoria,  9  (1911),  No$.  7, 
pp.  479^482;  8,  pp.  545-549;  9,  pp.  610-S15;  10,  pp.  685-689;  11,  pp.  789-743;  12, 
pp.  795-799;  10  (1912),  Nos.  1,  pp.  4^-54;  2,  pp.  128-127;  8,  pp.  192-195;  4.  PP. 
217-221,  figs.  59).— It  is  the  object  of  this  article  to  instruct  the  farmer  how  to 
lay  out  a  blacksmith  shop  and  make  simple  and  useful  articles  connected  with 
farm  work  and  farm  machinery.  The  required  tools  are  enumerated  and  the 
processes  of  forging,  welding,  etc.,  are  discussed  in  detail. 

[Experience  with  farm  powers],  R.  E.  Gttnn  (Farm  and  Dairy  [Ontario'\, 
SI  (1912),  No.  2S,  pp.  609,  617,  fig.  i).— The  author  relates  his  experience  with 
the  use  of  gasoline,  steam,  wind,  and  electric  power  on  his  farm,  and  states 
that  electric  power  has  supplanted  all  others. 
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How  horsepower  is  to  be  computed  (Farm  Machinery,  1912,  No.  10^7,  pp. 
15,  17). — ^A  general  discussion  of  the  methods  of  computing  the  power  and 
efficiency  of  mactiinery  with  special  reference  to  agricultural  tractors,  explain- 
ing the  actual  difference  between  indicated  and  brake  horsepower,  and  stating 
as  the  factors  to  be  considered  in  a  comparison  of  the  tractive  horsepower  of 
engines,  the  mean  effective  pressure,  piston  area  and  speed,  dead  weight  of 
engine,  and  ground  surface. 

What  electricity  will  do  for  the  farmer  (Conn.  Farmer,'  42  (1912),  No,  21, 
p.  9), — Results  of  tests  made  on  farms  by  a  corps  of  engineers  from  an  elec- 
trical appliance  company  are  given,  showing  the  different  amounts  of  work 
done  in  a  given  time  by  different  farm  machines  driven  by  electricity  and  the 
cost  of  the  operation  in  each  casa 

An  experience  with  electric  motors,  D.  R.  Palmquist  (Country  C^ent,  77 
(1912),  No.  2S,  p.  5,  figs.  2). — Some  actual  cost  figures  for  the  work  done  by  a 
15-horsepower  portable  motor  on  an  average  farm  are  given  and  compared  with 
the  costs  of  doing  the  work  by  other  method&  The  motor  cost  $260  and  the 
power  was  supplied  at  8  cts.  per  kilowatt  hour.  Some  of  the  comparisons  are 
as  follows :  1,700  bu.  of  grain  were  threshed  for  $6.60,  the  cost  of  doing  this  by 
steam  or  gas  tractor  being  $9 ;  4,000  bu.  of  com  were  ground  for  $160,  the  cost 
at  the  nearest  mill  being  $908;  and  fodder  shredding  cost  $2.74  per  ton,  a 
neighborhood  custom  machine  charging  $3  per  ton. 

Electric  farm  lighting  plant  installation,  G.  D.  Habbis  (Gas  Engine,  H 
(1912),  No.  6,  pp.  832-^5,  figs.  2).— A  brief  discussion  of  the  practicability  of 
small  lighting  plants,  their  successful  operation,  and  the  size,  equipment,  and 
cost  of  a  plant  most  applicable  to  the  average  tarm. 

[Tests  of  implements],  O.  Fischeb  et  al.  (Arh.  DetU.  Landw.  GeselU,  1911, 
No.  199,  pp.  80,  figs.  6S). — Descriptions  and  the  methods  and  results  of  com- 
petitive tests  are  given  of  subsoil  plows  and  pond-weeding  machinery,  with  the 
results  of  preliminary  examinations  of  several  improved  agricultural  imple- 
ments, among  which  are  improved  manure  spreaders,  rollers,  straw  presses, 
potato  diggers,  turnip  headers,  cultivators,  mowers,  and  stump  pullers,  and  the 
results  of  individual  tests  of  subsoil  packers,  motor  threshers,  manure  spreaders, 
and  road  tractors. 

A  new  driving  wheel  for  power  plowing  outfits,  A.  M.  Leoni  (Gus  Engine, 
H  (1912),  No,  e,  pp.  816-^18,  figs.  5).— A  driving  wheel  is  described  which  is 
equipped  with  a  number  of  spades,  and  operated  by  an  eccentric  in  such  a  way 
that  with  the  rotation  of  the  wheel  they  are  pushed  into  the  soil  vertically, 
one  after  another,  providing  fixed  points  of  power  application  for  the  forward 
movement  of  the  vehicle  and  causing  a  minimum  loss  of  energy. 

Automobile  mowing:  machines  and  motor->driven  mowers,  M.  Ringelmann 
(Jour.  Agr.  Prat.,  n.  ser.,  2S  (1912),  No.  19,  pp.  592-594).— These  2  types  of 
machine  and  their  operation  are  described.  It  is  claimed  that  with  the  auto- 
mobile mower  about  4,000  square  meters  (about  1  acre)  of  hay  or  other  forage 
can  be  mowed  in  an  hour.  The  motor-driven  mowing  machine  requires  1  man 
and  only  1  horse  to  do  the  work  of  an  ordinary  2-horse  machine. 

Trials  with  small  self -cleaning  threshing  machines,  1911,  G.  V.  Bibk  and 
C.  L.  Feiibebg  (Tidsskr.  Landdkonom*,  1912,  No.  .S,  pp.  161^224,  figs.  11).— 
Eighteen  different  machines  were  examined  and  tested  by  the  committee  on 
machinery  trials  of  the  Royal  Danish  Agricultural  Society.  The  report  gives 
the  results  of  the  trials  and  the  Judgment  of  the  committee  as  to  the  strong 
and  weak  points  of  the  different  machines. 

Spraying  apparatus,  H.  A.  StrsFACE  (BUMo.  Zool.  Bui.  Perm.  Dept.  Agr.,  2 
(1912),  No.  2,  pp.  68-77,  pis.  5). — ^A  general  discussion  is  given  of  apparatus 
for  spraying  orchards  and  field  crops,  including  descriptions  of  various  types 
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«f  baml  and  power  sprayers.  Considerable  Information  is  presented  relative  to 
the  selection  of  spraying  apparatus  to  satisfy  special  conditions. 

[An  automatic  watering  device]  {Dent.  Landw.  Presse,  S9  (1912),  No,  39, 
P-  4^^  Af^^  J?).— A  device  for  watering  stock  is  described  which  is  operated  by 
the  weifrht  of  the  animal  pressing  down  the  approach  board.  This  action  is 
transmitted  to  a  pump,  thereby  supplying  fresh  water  for  each  anlmaL 

Preliminary  tests  of  new  milking  apparatus,  B.  Mabtiny  (Ar&.  Deui. 
L^Hdw.  aeselL,  1912,  No,  211,  pp.  107,  figs,  11).— A  report  of  the  methods  and 
results  of  tests  of  3  milking  machines,  giving  a  description  of  each  machine 
and  a  g^ieral  discussion  of  test  results. 

[A  cream  separator]  (Indws.  Latt,  e  Zootec.,  10  (1912),  No.  10,  pp.  15S,  154^ 
Hgs.  5).— A  description  is  given  of  a  separator  which  can  be  operated  by  hand 
or  motor,  with  the  results  of  10  tests. 

[Report  of  competitive  tests  of  refrigerating  and  cold  storage  apparatas], 
B.  Mabtint  (Arb.  Deut.  Landw.  Gesell,,  1912,  No.  210,  pp.  24,  pis.  S,  figs.  10).— 
Descriptions  are  given  of  the  construction  and  operation  of  refrigerating  and 
cold  storage  apparatus  designed  more  especially  for  dairy  use,  with  the  methods 
and  results  of  competitive  eflaclency  tests.  The  machines  Included  self-acting 
refrigerators,  hand  and  motor-driven  coolers,  and  refrigerating  and  cold  stor- 
age apparatus  operating  on  a  large  scale.  Some  of  the  test  results  are  graph- 
ically presented. 

A  small  dairy  house  (Farmers*  Rev.,  44  (1912),  No.  20,  pp.  557,  541,  fig.  1). — 
The  essential  factors  to  be  considered  in  dairy  house  construction  are  pointed 
out,  especially  the  need  of  drainage,  cleanliness,  ventilation,  and  sunlight,  and 
the  construction  and  equipment  of  a  small  dairy  house  reconmiended  by  this 
Department  are  described. 

The  silo  for  Missouri  farmers,  0.  H.  Eckles  (Missouri  8ta.  Bui,  lOS,  pp. 
299-305,  figs.  4)- — ^^1^3  Is  a  bulletin  of  information  for  the  Missouri  silo  user  or 
prospective  builder.  Tables  stating  the  tonnage  capacity  of  silos  of  various 
sizes,  and  the  proper  capacity  to  build  for  herds  of  given  sizes  are  followed  try 
descriptions  of  different  silo  types ;  suggestions  on  crops  for  the  silo ;  directions 
for  cutting,  filling,  and  feeding ;  and  a  brief  list  of  bulletins  on  silos  and  silage. 

BTJKAL  ECONOMICS. 

The  organization  of  country  life,  W.  M.  Hats  (Farmers*  Nat.  Cong.  U.  fi., 
Proc,  31  (1911),  pp.  139-146). — ^An  address  delivered  at  the  Farmers'  National 
Congreas,  Columbus,  Ohio,  October  12,  1911,  in  which  the  author  discusses  at 
length  some  phases  of  eugenics  as  applied  to  agriculture  and  the  rural  popula- 
tion of  this  country.  He  suggests  the  organization  of  country  life  interests 
into  a  great  delegate  body,  representing  all  the  departments,  institutions,  and 
associations  of  national  and  state  scope  which  are  devoted  to  the  upbuilding  of 
country  life,  and  this  organization  in  turn  to  be  federated  with  the  Federation 
of  Women's  Clubs,  the  Federation  of  Labor,  the  National  Manufacturers'  Asso- 
ciation, the  Association  of  Railways,  and  other  large  organizations.  Such  a 
general  federation  he  thinks  could  work  out  In  a  large  way  many  things  which 
would  make  for  the  prosperity  and  happiness  of  the  whole  peopla 

What  is  farm  management?  How  does  it  help  the  practical  man  to  solve 
his  problemsP  W.  J.  Spillman  (Tribune  Farmer  [N.  Y.],  11  (1912),  No.  55U 
pp.  3,  17,  fig.  1). — ^Thls  article  presents  a  discussion  of  what  constitutes  farm 
management,  and  the  scope  of  its  application.  The  author  refers  to  It  as  **  an 
old  practice,  but  a  new  science — choosing  the  best  type,  organizing,  and  equip- 
ping the  farm  to  the  best  advantage,  and  operation  to  secure  the  best  utilisa- 
tion and  distribution  of  equipment  and  labor  are  prime  essentials.** 
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Airricultaral  credit  and  its  reorganization,  Tbosien  (Der  LandwirtsohafU 
Uche  Kredit  und  Seine  Durchtfreifende  Verbesserung,  Berlin,  1911,  pp* 
VII+84), — ^The  results  of  an  economic  study  of  agricultural  credit  and  its 
reorganization  in  Germany  are  firesented  and  discussed.  It  is  pointed  out  tbat 
the  increase  in  runniug.  expaises  in  agriculture  has  exceeded  the  increase  in 
the  an)ouut  of  money  available  for  loans  on  land»  thereby  making  more  neces- 
sary the  freeing  of  agriculture  from  debt  The  privileges  of  mortgage  holding 
are  discussed  and  the  necessity  of  their  removal  to  the  advantage  of  agricul* 
tural  personal  credit  is  explained. 

Adaptation  of  the  European  credit  ssrstem  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  Ameri-* 
oan  farmer,  D.  Lubin  {U,  8,  Senate,  62.  Cong.,  jB.  Seas.,  Doc.  855, 1912,  pp.  14). — 
This  document  presents  a  report  maue  to  the  International  Institute  of  Agricul-* 
ture  on  the  conference  held  at  Nashville,  Tenn.,  April  1-6,  1912,  .looking  to  the 
appointing  of  a  select  committee  from  the  various  States  in  the  Union  to  go  to 
Burope  and  investigate  rural  cooperative  credit  systems  in  operation  there 
with  a  view  to  adapting  them  to  the  needs  of  American  agriculture. 

A  number  of  suggestions  are  offered  as  a  solution  of  the  rural  finance 
problem  in  the  United  States,  among  them  the  establishment  of  a  system  of 
agricultural  national  banks. 

"One  plan  would  be  for  the  incorporation  or  cooperative  association  of 
groups  of  farmers,  when  they  could  devise  and  offer  as  security  for  the  money 
they  require  a  negotiable  bond  on  their  collective  assets,  a  bond  at  a  valuation 
and  of  a  character  which  should  make  it  acceptable  in  the  world  of  commerce 
and  in  so  liquid  a  form  as  to  require  no  lawsuit  for  foreclosure.  This  bond 
could  then  be  offered  in  the  open  market,  and  the  funds  for  the  cooperative 
banking  be  thus  obtained.  These  funds  could  then  be  employed,  first,  for  the 
use  of  the  individual  members  of  the  cooperation,  and,  second,  for  the  collective 
use  of  the  cooperation  as  a  whole  in  swinging  its  product  to  market;  in  its 
distribution.'* 

A  modification  of  this  plan  might  be  had  by  the  formation  of  rural  national 
banks,  on  the  order  of  the  existing  national  banks.  "Let  the  cooperative 
groups  of  farmers  call  on  government  bond  owners  to  transfer  their  bonds  to 
these  farmers*  groups.  Let  the  farmers  pay  the  bond  owners,  say  1  per  cent 
per  annum  for  the  privilege  of  this  transfer.  Let  them  deposit  these  trans> 
f erred  government  bonds,  along  with  their  own  negotiable  land  bonds.  In  the 
United  States  Treasury,  where  they  would  be  held  in  trust  for  both  parties  by 
the  United  States.  On  the  security  of  these  government  bonds  the  United 
States  could  issue  national  rural  bank  notes  to  these  cooperative  groups  of 
farmers,  just  as  it  does  In  the  cnse  of  national  banks.  The  United  States  bond 
owner  would  then  receive  interest  on  his  coupons,  plus  the  1  per  cent  per 
annum  extra  from  the  farmers'  cooperative  groups.  These  groups  would  thus 
liave  money  at  1  per  cent  per  annum,  and  the  government  bond  owner  would 
have  as  security  a  negotiable  bond  on  the  collective  property  of  the  ftirmers' 
cooperation,  security  which  would  exceed  in  value  the  United  States  bond 
deposited  in  the  Treasury.  In  substance,  the  negotiable  bond  for  this  property 
and  the  government  bonds  would  both  be  held  in  trust  by  the  United  States 
Government,  which  would  simply  act  as  umpire  between  the  bond  owners  and 
the  farmers,  and  thus  this  transaction  would  be  free  from  any  phase  of 
so-called  socialism." 

A  cooperative  sugar  factory  in  Holland,  J.  W.  Robebtson- Scott  (Jour.  Bd. 
Apr-  [London],  18  {191Z),  No.  12,  pp.  1014-1017,  pH.  i).— This  article  notes  what 
is  being  done  in  the  way  of  cooperative  manufacture  of  sugar  by  farmers  in  Hoi-* 
land.    One  of  the  first  factories  established  was  in  1909  with  8,000  shares  and 
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900  members,  each  paying  £8  4s.  per  share.    The  figures  in  the  following  table 
show  results  of  its  working  since  beginning  operation : 

Work  0/  cooperative  sugar  factory  at  Dinteloord,  1909-1912, 


Years. 

Number  of 
members. 

Number  of 
shares. 

Beets 

handled 

per  season. 

Beets 

handled 

daUy. 

Price  paid 
pertoD. 

1000-10 

644 
704 

7ao 

3,150 
3.368 
3,430 

Toru. 
65,000 

87.000 
119,000 

Tont, 
1,038 
1,333 
1,400 

21s.  8d. 

lOlO-ll 

25s.  Id. 

1911-12 

28s.  4d. 

"From  the  farmers'  point  of  view,  the  cooperative  factory  is  no  doubt  the 
ideal  way  of  going  to  work."  In  this  way  the  farmer  gets  his  profits  as  beet 
grower  and  his  dividend  as  a  sugar  manufacturer,  it  being  stated  that  for  the 
season  1911-12,  •'the  members  will  be  paid  about  8s.  4d.  more  per  ton  for 
their  beets  than  they  would  have  got  .  .  .  from  the  joint  stock  companies." 

[Compulsory  insurance  against  sickness  and  unemployment]  {Intemat, 
(nst.  Agr.  [Rome],  Bui.  Bur.  Econ,  and  8og.  Intel.,  S  (1912),  No.  4,  pp.  109- 
119). — ^This  article  presents  a  discussion  of  the  national  insurance  act  of  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland,  which  provides  for  the  compulsory  insurance  of  practically 
all  persons  employed  in  the  United  Kingdom  under  any  contract  of  service  or 
iU>prenticeship.  The  fund  from  which  the  insured  are  paid  is  raised  by  con- 
tributions from  the  State,  employers,  and  the  insured  persons.  The  compensa- 
tion for  men  Is  7d.  per  week,  for  women  6d.  "  Where  the  rate  of  remunerati(m 
exceeds  Is.  5d.  but  does  not  exceed  2s.  a  working  day,  the  State  will  pay  Id. 
per  week,  the  employed  contributor  Id.  per  week,  and  the  employer  5d.  for 
men  and  4d.  for  women."  Other  data  pertaining  to  the  provisions  and  enforce- 
jpent  of  the  act  are  given,  also  a  lengthy  bibliography. 

Influence  of  the  agricultural  associations  and  corporations  on  the  organi- 
sation of  the  German  labor  market  {Intemat.  Inst.  Agr.  \ Borne],  But.  Bur. 
Eicon,  and  8oc.  Intel,,  S  (1912),  No.  S,  pp.  S&-47). — ^The  progress  in  industrial 
centers,  depopulation  of  rural  districts,  new  methods  applied  in  farming,  and 
upwilllngness  of  agricultural  laborers  to  contract  for  long  periods  have  greatly 
increased  the  demand  of  German  farmers  for  foreign  labor,  especially  for  the 
S9.w*Dg  ^^^  harvesting  periods.  Private  labor  bureaus  being  inadequate  to 
supply  this  demand,  several  unions  and  corporations  have  endeavored  to  cen- 
tralize the  organization  of  the  agricultural  labor  market,  under  the  Central 
Qejman  Agricultural  Labor  Bureau. 

T)ie  government  has  recognized  this  bureau  and  bestowed  upon  it  certain 
special  powers  with  regard  to  the  registration  of  foreign  laborers,  and  in 
reorganizing  the  agricultural  labor  market.  In  1909,  the  bureau  procured 
70,397  foreign  laborers,  76,001  in  1910,  and  78,296  in  1911.  It  legitimized,  that 
la,  authorized  to  remain  in  the  German  Empire,  374,751  agricultural  laborers 
in  1910,  and  387,902  in  1911.  "  It  has  begun  to  exert  a  very  useful  action  as 
arbiter  between  foreign  laborers  and  German  masters  for  the  benefit  and  to  the 
advantage  of  both  partiea"  In  1909,  280  workmen  and  212  masters  appealed 
to  it  to  settle  their  deferences;  in  1910  there  were,  respectively,  523  and  220 
cases,  and  only  47  could  not  be  amicably  adjusted. 

Other  data  as  to  the  work  of  the  bureau  are  given. 

Increasing  the  efficiency  of  farm  labor,  W.  M.  Kelly  (Mich.  Farmer,  1S8 
(f91^)f  ^0.  22,  p.  61S,  fig.  1). — Observations  are  made  showing  that  in  order 
to.  secure  the  greatest  possible  efficiency  of  farm  labor  the  work  must  be 
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planned  in  such  a  way  as  to  keep  the  laborers  busy  every  day.  Some  sugges- 
tions are  made  regarding  selection  of  crops  and  crop  rotations  and  the  selec- 
tion of  live  stock  and  farm  machinery  with  this  end  in  view. 

Agricultural  population  and  its  srrowth,  A.  C.  Leoooo  {Rev.  Agron.  [Portu- 
pal],  9  {1911),  No.  1-^,  pp.  i+-i^).— Notes  and  tables  are  given  showing  the 
movement  of  the  agricultural  population  for  a  number  of  years  in  PortugaL 
It  is  noted  that  the  rural  population  was  71.5  per  cent  of  the  total  population 
In  1864,  and  67.1  per  cent  in  1900.  In  1890  the  agricultural  population  was 
8,068,610,  and  in  1900,  3,367,199,  an  increase  of  9  per  cent;  while  the  non- 
agricultural  population  was  1,961,119  in  1890,  and  2,055,933  in  1900,  an  increase 
of  4.8  per  cent 

Abstract  of  statistics  of  the  number  and  distribution  of  inhabitants 
{Bur.  oj  the  Census  [U.  fir.]  Bui.  IS,  pp.  55,  figs,  6).^Thi9  bulletin  presents  tn 
condensed  form  the  principal  results  of  the  population  census  of  1910,  indndlng 
among  other  data  tables  and  maps  showing  by  divisions  and  States  the  urban 
and  rural  population  in  1910,  1900,  and  1890,  and  the  increase  in  population 
during  the  same  period. 

[Airricttltural  and  pastoral  statistics  for  I&IO  in  Queensland],  T.  Weedon 
{Ann.  Rpt.  Dept.  Agr.  and  Stock  [QueenslcMd],  1910-11,  pp.  115-172). -^Despite 
favorable  climatic  conditions  for  a  number  of  years,  only  a  small  increase  of 
cattle  and  sheep  in  Queensland  is  reported,  this  being  attributed  largely  to  the 
greater  demand  for  dressed  meat  and  meat  products.  Owing  to  governmental 
supervision  of  dairy  products  much  recent  progress  is  not^  in  dairying,  the 
number  of  dairy  cattie  having  increased  from  304,281  in  1908  to  365,444  in  1910, 
and  the  quantity  of  butter  from  17.538,473  lbs.  in  1904  to  31,258,333  lbs.  in  1910. 

A  continuous  decrease  in  the  excess  of  exports  over  imports  of  agricultural 
products  from  1906  to  1910  is  noted.  Tables  showing  acreage,  yield,  total 
production,  value,  etc.,  of  all  crops  are  given.  The  estimated  value  of  crops 
for  1910  was  £3,863,707,  an  increase  of  £378,291,  the  principal  items  being  sugar 
cane,  £1,262,213;  com,  £669,046;  green  forage,  £448,335;  fruits,  £363,018;  alfalfa 
hay,  £322,359;  wheat,  £204,475;  and  potatoes,  £132,872.  A  tendency  is  noted 
on  the  part  of  farmers  to  bring  an  increasing  area  of  their  holdings  under 
cultivation,  the  average  size  of  cultivated  farms  being  36  acres  in  1908  and  40 
acres  in  1910. 

Bural  economy  in  the  Bombay  Dekkan,  Q.  F.  Keatinge  {Agr.  Jour.  India, 
e  {1911),  Nos.  S,  pp.  208-220;  4,  pp.  SjH^52)  .—This  article  discusses  the  general 
conditions  under  which  live  stock  is  bred  and  reared  in  Dekkan,  showing  that 
in  1910  the  number  of  horses  and  ponies  totaled  71,000 ;  sheep,  1,300,000 ;  goats, 
1,200,000;  buffaloes,  500,000;  and  cattle,  2,900,000.  Of  the  total  number  of 
cattle,  1,315,000  are  used  as  plow  cattle,  cultivating  about  13,635,000  acres, 
horses  being  of  little  importance.  The  supply  of  work  cattle  is  said  to  be  31 
per  cent  short  of  the  demand,  due  possibly  to  the  lack  of  attention  given 
toward  increasing  the  number  or  improving  the  quality.  In  many  localities 
the  cows  and  young  stock  are  not  fed  but  turned  out  all^the  year  to  feed  upon 
the  public  grazing  lands,  and  as  these  are  practically  barren  wastes  from 
March  to  July,  the  losses  are  very  large. 

The  economic  significance  of  farm  machinery  in  connection  with  the  land,  the 
farmer,  and  the  resources  of  the  country  is  discussed,  also-  the  importance  of 
circulating  and  reserve  capital  (E.  S.  R.,  25,  p.  595). 

Crop  Beporter  (17.  8.  Dept.  Agr.,  Bur.  Statu.  Crop  Reporter,  U  {1912),  No. 
^f  PP'  41^8,  fig.  1). — ^Notes  and  statistics  showing  cotton  condition  May  25, 
and  other  crop  conditions  June  1,  1912,  with  comparisons;  farm  value  of  im- 
portant products  on  dates  indicated;  foreign  crop  conditions;  monthly  receipts 
and  stocks  of  eggs  and  poultry  in  the  United  States;  range  of  prices  of  agri- 
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cultural  products  at  important  markets;  temperature  and  precipitation  ata- 
tistics ;  the  production  of  fruit  an4  nuts  in  continental  United  States ;  and  tbe 
eauses  and  extent  of  crop  damage  in  1912  by  States  are  here  presented. 

History  of  the  Ifinnesota  State  Airrieultoral  Society  from  its  organisa- 
tion in  1854  to  the  annual  meeting  of  1910,  D.  S.  Hall  and  B.  I.  HoLooxn 
{St.  Pata,  Minn.,  1910,  pp.  406+XXin,  fig:  HO). 

AGBIOVITirBAL  EDITCATIOir. 

The  interrelationship  of  agricultural  colleges  and  experiment  stations,  B. 
TouNQBLOOD  {College  Station,  Tew.,  1912,  pp.  16), — ^This  paper,  presented  at  the 
Conference  for  the  Adyancement  of  Agriculture  of  the  Agricultural  and  Me- 
chanical College  at  Ck)llege  Station,  Tex.,  on  April  29,  1912,  comments  briefly 
"  upon  the  history  and  developm^t  of  the  agricultural  colleges  of  this  country 
with  a  Tiew  to  understanding  the  scope  and  functions  of  th^r  various  divisions'* 
as  a  working  basis  upon  which  to  develop  satisfactory  relationdiips  within  these 
institutions. 

Agricultural  education  in  secondary  schools  ( U.  8.  Bur.  Ed.  BiU.,  191M^  No. 
6,  pp.  55).— This  bulletin  Is  made  up  of  tbe  following  papers  read  and  dis- 
cussed at  the  annual  meeting  of  the  American  Association  for  the  Advancement 
of  Agricultural  Teaching,  Ck>lumbus,  Ohio,  November  14,  1911 :  Bssentials  in  a 
State  System  of  Agricultural  Education,  by  F.  W.  Howe;  The  Need  for  Re- 
liable Scientific  Data  Regarding  Social  and  Economic  Ck>nditions  in  the  Rural 
Communities,  by  E.  C.  Higbie;  The  Proper  Equipment  of  an  Agricultural  Hl^ 
School,  by  D.  O.  Barto  and  D.  J.  Crosby ;  The  Smith's  Agricultural  School  and 
Agricultural  Education  in  Massachusetts,  by  R.  W.  Stimson;  The  Unprepared 
Teacher  of  Agriculture  in  High  Schools  and  Colleges,  by  A.  V.  Storm;  and 
What  is  Being  Done  to  Prepare  Teachers  of  Secondary  School  Agriculture,  by 
A.  C.  Monahan.  A  list  of  other  recent  publications  of  the  Bureau  of  Education 
on  agricultural  education  is  also  given. 

The  proper  equipment  of  an  agricultural  high  school,  D.  O.  Babto  and  D.  J. 
CaosBY  {U.  B.  Bur.  Ed^  Bui.,  1912,  No.  6,  pp.  ^(MW).— For  the  proper  study  of 
soils  suitable  provisions  for  collecting,  drying,  and  determining  their  essential 
constituents  are  necessary.  A  laboratory  should  be  well  stodced  with  carefully 
selected,  prepared,  and  labelled  specimens  of  farm  crops,  weeds,  seeds,  etc 
Samples  of  various  commercial  fertilisers  on  the  market  should  be  kept  labelled 
to  show  their  chemical  composition.  There  should  be  a  glass  house  properly 
heated,  where  plants  may  be  grown  and  studied  during  the  winter.  Too  much 
land  should  be  avoided  as  small  plats  worked  with  care  and  accuracy  are 
deemed  of  much  more  educational  value  than  larger  areas  where  part  of  the 
work  is  done  by  some  one  not  connected  with  the  schooL  Arrangements  should 
be  provided  for  pruning,  budding,  grafting,  qpraying,  etc.  A  milk  tester,  sepa- 
rator, and  chum  should  be  provided  for  instruction  in  dairying,  and  the  classes 
should  visit  the  farms  of  the  vicinity  to  study  typical  animals,  birds,  flocks, 
and  up-to-date  equipment 

The  unprepared  teacher  of  agriculture  in  high  schools  and  colleges  of 
education,  A.  V.  Storm  (U.  8.  Bur.  Ed.  Bui.,  1912,  No.  6,  pp.  •9^C^).--^nie 
author  believes  that  the  standard  of  preparation  for  a  teacher  of  agriculture 
should  contain  the  same  elements  whether  he  is  to  teach  agriculture  in  a  country 
school,  high  school,  normal  school,  or  college,  and  would  differ  only  in  the  pro- 
portionate amount  of  each  and  the  special  adaptation  to  the  particular  kind  of 
school.  The  proper  preparation  for  one  who  is  to  teach  agriculture  in  a  high 
school  would  be,  besides  moral  and  natural  fitness,  a  general  education  con- 
sisting of  actual  experience  on  the  fbrm,  elementary  training  in  reading,  arith* 
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metic,  lancruage,  spelling,  geography,  etc.,  and  a  strong  high  school  course  of  4 
years  distributed  about  as  follows:  Mathematics,  2i  years;  English*  8  years; 
Jhlstory  and  civics^  2  years;  science,  3^  years;  foreign  language,  2  years;  and 
electives,  3  years.  If  the  pupil  is  preparing  to  teach  in  the  elementary  schools 
Ills  advanced  work  could  be  taken  at  a  normal  school,  but  if  in  schools  abOTS 
those  of  elementary  grade  his  advanced  training  should  be  received  at  a  college 
or  university.  His  advanced  preparation  should  be  in  4  different  lines:  (1) 
General,  which  includes  such  subjects  as  English,  public  speaking,  and  eco- 
nomics; (2)  technical,  constituting  botany,  chemistry,  zoology,  physiography, 
physics,  and  agriculture  as  a  specialty;  (3)  professional,  comprising  such  sub- 
jects as  psychology,  history  of  education,  principles  of  education,  principles  of 
Scleral  method  and  the  method  of  the  recitation,  special  methods  of  high  school 
subjects,  and  school  management;  and  (4)  practice  in  teaching. 

It  is  suggested  that  normal  schools  and  agricultural  colleges  when  recom- 
mending teachers  for  agricultural  high  schools  should  select  their  candidates 
in  the  following  order:  (1)  Those  with  natural  ability,  farm  experience,  and 
agricultural  preparation,  even  though  they  have  had  no  professional  prepara- 
tion or  teaching  experience;  (2)  those  with  natural  ability,  agricultural  prep- 
aration, professional  preparation,  and  teaching  experience;  (3)  those  with  nat- 
ural ability,  farm  experience,  good  science  preparation*  and  teaching  experience; 
and  (4)  those  with  natural  ability,  fbrm  experience^  good  science  preparation, 
and  no  teaching  experience. 

"High  school  affricultore  subjects  accepted  for  matriculation  at  the  TTnlTer- 
aity  of  California  {OoL  Affr,  Univ.  Cah  Spec  Circ,  1912,  May,  pp,  4).— This  is 
a  full  outline  of  courses  in  general  agriculture,  animal  husbandry,  dairying, 
horticulture,  farm  mechanics,  and  farm  management  which  may  be  offered  by 
high  schools  in  the  State  for  entrance  credits  at  the  collie  of  agriculture  of 
the  University  of  California  for  a  total  of  9  unita 

University  Farm  School,  Davis,  CaL  iOaifomia  8ta.  Oirc.  77,  pp.  ZS,  fla$. 
IS). — This  circular  contains  an  announcement  of  the  3-year  course  of  study 
at  the  institution,  and  briefly  describes  the  work  of  the  schooL 

flMd  testing,  W.  L.  Oswald  {UnU>.  Minn.,  Depi.  Affr.,  Exi.  Bid.  Z4,  1911, 
fip,  8,  flffa,  ilB).— Directions  are  given  for  home  purity  and  germination  seed 
test& 

Oklahoma  school  hotbeds,  S.  A.  Muteab  {Bui.  Okla.  Affr.  and  Meoh.  Oo!L, 
8,  U911)f  No.  U,  pp.  7,  /Iff 8.  ^).— This  bulletin  is  intended  to  assist  Oklahoma 
teachers  in  the  construction  and  use  of  hotbeds  in  their  schools. 

Transplanting,  V.  H.  Davis  (Affr.  Col.  Ext.  Bui.  [Ohio  State  Univ.1,  7 
(1912),  No.  8,  pp.  16,  flffa.  14). — The  author  discusses  transplanting  operations, 
particularly  the  replacing  of  the  lifted  plant  in  the  soil  by  the  ultimate  pur- 
chaser. Trees,  shrubs,  and  herbaceous  plants  are  considered  separately.  A 
homemade  corn  tester  Js  described  and  illustrated. 

▲  method  of  illustrating  the  trees,  J.  E.  Kibkwood  (Nature-Btudy  Bev^ 
e  (1912),  No.  1,  pp.  39-41,  flff.  i).— The  author  describes  a  set  of  botanical 
preparations,  originally  designed  for  the  exhibit  of  the  University  of  Montana 
at  the  state  fair  but  since  found  of  much  practical  value  in  school  work. 
Bach  preparation  illustrates  one  species  and  consists  of  a  wall  frame  26)  by 
82)  in.,  containing  a  card  on  which  is  mounted  under  glass  a  full-sized  herba- 
rium specimen  of  the  species,  showing  leaves  and  flowers,  the  fruit  where  prao- 
tScable,  a  seedling,  a  map  showing  distribution,  a  section  of  the  wood,  several 
photographs  of  individual  trees  showing  the  character  of  the  bark  or  other 
features,  and  landscape  scenes  depicting  the  habitat  of  the  spedee.  Some  of 
this  material  may  be  contributed  by  the  pupils  as  a  part  of  their  laboratory  or 
field  work. 
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A  guide  for  the  study  of  animals,  W.  Whitney  et  al.  {Boston,  New  York, 
and  Chicago,  1911,  pp.  /X+id7).— 'Riis  guide  is  intended  for  pupils  in  secondary 
schools,  and  gives  particular  attention  to  the  chordate&  Special  prominence  is 
glyen  to  the  economic  side  of  zoology,  especially  its  bearing  on  medicine,  sani- 
tation, household  science,  and  agriculture. 

■  Oregon  boys  and  girls  and  the  egf;  problem,  J.  Dbtdei?  {Oreg,  Agr,  Cot, 
BuL,  B(Bt.  8er.  2,  1912,  No,  2,  pp.  ^).— This  bulletin  gives  instructions  for  boys 
and  girls  on  feeding  and  housing  fowls,  with  an  estimate  of  the  profits. 

Bavenel's  road  primer  for  children,  S.  W.  Ravenel  {Chicago,  19 12,  pp. 
159,  pU.  21,  figs.  54).— This  primer  was  compiled  and  prepared  at  the  request 
of  the  National  Ck>ngre8S  of  Mothers.  It  gives  instruction  and  suggestions  con- 
cerning elementary  principles  and  practices  of  road  making,  causes  and  effect 
of  good  roads,  their  location,  grades,  drainage,  maps  and  profiles,  construction, 
and  maintenance,  narrow  and  wide  tires,  some  kinds  of  roads,  and  machinery 
necessary  for  the  use  of  road  builders. 

MISCEILANEOXTS. 

Biennial  Report  of  Connecticat  Storrs  Station,  1910-11  {Connecticut  Storrt 
Bta,  Rpt.  1910-11,  pp.  XL+601,  pis.  10,  figs.  «itf).— JThls  contains  the  organiai- 
tlon  list,  a  financial  statement  for  the  fiscal  years  ended  June  30,  1910,  and 
June  90,  1911,  reports  of  the  director  and  heads  of  departments,  reprints  of 
Bulletins  59-69,  and  a  general  weather  review,  abstracted  on  page  414  of  this 
issua 

Nineteenth  Annual  Report  of  Minnesota  Station,  1011  {Mi$we90ta  Bta, 
Rpt.  1911,  pp.  XLJ7-|-i88-HX/,  pU  1,  figs.  58).— This  contains  the  organization 
list,  a  list  of  the  publications  of  the  year,  a  financial  statement  for  the  fiscal 
year  ended  June  30,  1911,  a  report  of  the  director  summarizing  the  work  of 
the  station  and  its  substations,  and  reprints  of  Bulletins  121-124,  previously 
noted. 

Twenty-second  Annual  Report  of  New  Mexico  Station,  1011  {New  Mexico 
Bta.  Rpt.  1911,  pp.  57,  figs.  i). — ^This  contains  the  organization  list,  a  reporf  of 
the  director  briefly  summarizing  the  work  of  the  station  since  its  establish- 
ment, lists  of  the  changes  in  staff,  publications,  and  exchanges  of  the  year, 
departmental  reports  on  the  various  lines  of  station  activities  during  the  year» 
and  a  financial  statement  for  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  SO,  1911.  The  report 
of  the  meteorologist  and  a  portion  of  that  of  the  horticulturist  are  abstracted 
elsewhere  in  this  issue. 

Finances,  meteorology,  index  {Maine  Bta.  Bui.  197,  pp.  S29SiO'{'XII). — 
This  contains  the  organization  list  of  the  station ;  meteorological  observations 
noted  on  page  414  of  this  issue ;  a  financial  statement  for  the  fiscal  year  aided 
June  30,  1911;  an  index  to  Bulletins  187-197,  which  collectively  constitute  the 
twenty-seventh  annual  report  of  the  station ;  a  list  of  the  publications  issued 
during  the  year;  and  announcements  and  notes  on  the  work,  personnel,  and 
equipment  of  the  station. 

Report  of  work  at  the  Delta  Branch  Experiment  Station  for  1011,  O.  B. 
Walker  {Mississippi  Bta.  Bui.  157,  pp.  2$,  figs.  5).— This  contains  a  report  of 
the  work  at  this  substation  during  1911,  including  in  addition  to  the  data  on 
field  crops,  abstracted  on  page  429  of  this  issue,  brief  notes  on  the  work  with 
cattle,  mules,  and  hogs. 
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NOTES. 


Georgia  College  and  Station. — Recent  appointments  in  the  college  include 
Charles  A.  Whittle  as  editor-librarian,  C.  M.  Klger  as  tutor  In  hortlculturet 
G.  E.  Rice  as  a  district  corn  club  agent  Tice  G.  M.  Gay,  and  H.  B.  Carpenter  as 
Instructor  in  animal  husbandry. 

The  station  live  stock  and  hay  bam  was  struck  by  lightning  on  the  evening 
of  September  4,  causing  a  loss  of  the  bam,  about  15  tons  of  hay,  and  several 
adjoining  stmctures.    The  loss  was  covered  in  part  by  insurance. 

Xassaohasettg  College  and  Station. — Recent  appointments  In  the  college  in- 
clude the  following:  W.  D.  Clark,  of  the  Pennsylvania  College  and  Station,  as 
professor  of  forestry;  O.  A.  Morton  as  extension  professor  of  agricultural 
education ;  A.  A.  Brown  as  instructor  In  poultry  husbandry ;  W.  W.  Chenoweth 
as  Instructor  in  pomology;  Samuel  Coons  as  Instractor  in  dairying;  E.  M^ 
McDonald  as  Instructor  in  agronomy ;  Arthur  T.  Dailey  as  supervisor  of  exten*> 
sion  courses;  and  E.  L.  Morgan  as  community  field  agent.  F.  W.  Morse  hat 
been  designated  acting  director  of  the  station,  beginning  October  1. 

Hebraska  University  and  Station. — R.  K.  Bliss,  of  the  Iowa  College,  has  been 
appointed  professor  of  animal  husbandry  and  animal  husbandman ;  W.  J.  Mor*" 
rill  professor  of  forestry  and  forester;  and  G.  C.  White,  of  the  Missouri  Unl* 
versity  and  Station,  adjunct  professor  of  dairy  husbandry,  vice  W.  L.  French, 
resigned. 

Hew  Hampshire  College. — ^Dr.  Edward  T.  Fairchild,  superintendent  of  public 
instruction  in  Kansas*  has  been  appointed  president 

Cornell  University  and  Station. — John  Craig,  professor  of  horticulture  since 
1903,  died  August  12  at  Siasconset,  Mass.  Professor  Craig  was  bom  at  Lake- 
field,  Quebec,  in  1864,  and  educated  at  McGill  College  and  the  Iowa  College^ 
graduating  from  the  latter  institution  in  1887.  For  about  12  years  he  served 
as  horticulturist  at  the  Central  Experimental  Farm  at  Ottawa,  Canada,  retum- 
Ing  to  Iowa  in  1899  to  become  professor  of  horticulture.  .  In  1900  he  was 
appointed  professor  of  extension  teaching  in  Cornell,  relinquishing  this  position 
three  years  later  to  accept  the  chair  of  horticulture. 

Professor  Craig  was  the  author  of  a  revised  edition  of  Practical  Agriculture 
and  a  contributor  to  the  Cyclopedia  of  American  Horticulture,  as  well  as  the 
author  of  numerous  station  publications  and  articles  in  agricultural  joumalSk 
He  had  been  editor  of  the  yatUmal  Nurseryman  for  several  years,  and  at  the 
time  of  his  death  was  secretary  of  the  American  Pomological  Society. 

He  was  especially  well  known  In  the  field  of  pomology,  having  a  wide 
acquaintance  and  being  In  much  demand  as  a  Judge  at  exhibitions.  He  was 
also  much  interested  in  nut  culture,  chairman  of  the  nom^iclature  committee  of 
the  American  Sweet  Pea  and  American  Peony  Societies,  and  a  fellow  of  the 
Royal  Horticultural  Society  of  Great  Britain. 

Ohio  Station. — ^A.  F.  D.  Wussow  has  been  appointed  assistant  in  the  depart* 
ment  of  nutrition ;  J.  S.  Houser  has  been  promoted  to  the  position  of  associate 
entomologist 
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Porto  Eico  Unlvenity. — The  college  of  agriculture  and  mechanic  arts  opened 
Its  new  building  to  students  September  23.  The  Initial  enrollment  of  the  year 
was  172,  of  whom  22  are  in  the  agricultural  courses.  ^ 

Khode  Island  Station.— Director  H.  J.  Wheeler  has  tendered  his  resignation 
to  take  effect  December  1. 

Utah  College  and  Station. — The  extension  worlc  has  been  reorganized  with 
Dr.  E.  G.  Peterson  as  director  and  John  T.  Oaine,  III,  as  assistant  director  in 
charge  of  field  parties.  Robert  J.  Evans,  Ph.  D.  (Cornell,  1912),  has  been 
appointed  agronomist  in  the  station  in  charge  of  arid  farms  and  will  also  assist 
in  the  extension  work.  Dr.  J.  E.  Greaves,  associate  chemist,  has  taken  over 
Dr.  Peterson's  work  in  bacteriology  as  professor  of  bacteriology  and  bacteriol- 
ogist, and  H.  R  McNatt  has  been  appointed  assistant  animal  husbandman  in 
the  college  and  station  to  succeed  Professor  Caine.  G.  M.  Turpin  resigned 
October  1  as  poultryman  to  accept  a  similar  position  in  the  Iowa  College. 

Vermont  College. — ^A.  E.  Peiterson  has  been  appointed  instructor  in  botany  in 
the  college  of  agriculture,  vice  John  P.  Helyar,  whose  resignation  has  been 
previously  noted;  and  R.  T.  Burdick,  a  1912  graduate  of  Cornell  University, 
has  been  appointed  instructor  in  agronomy. 

Washington  College  and  Station. — H.  B.  Humphrey  has  resigned  as  vice 
director  of  the  station  to  accept  the  position  of  head  of  the  department  of 
botany  in  the  college.  Robert  c!  Ashby,  superintendent  of  the  ftirmers'  insti- 
tutes, has  been  appointed  professor  of  animal  husbandry  in  the  college  and 
animal  husbandman  in  the  station.  Dr.  Ira  D.  Cardiff,  of  Washburn  College, 
has  been  appointed  professor  of  plant  physiology  and  bacteriology  in  the  college 
and  plant  physiologist  in  the  station. 

Kecent  Federal  Agricultural  Legislation.— Aside  from  the  agricultural  appro- 
priation act,  a  summary  of  which  has  already  been  given  (E.  S.  R.,  27,  p.  901), 
among  the  principal  agricultural  measures  to  be  enacted  at  the  recent  session  of 
Congress  was  the  Plant  Quarantine  Act,  approved  August  20.  Under  this  law- 
nursery  stock  may  now  be  imported  only  after  a  permit  has  been  issued  by  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture,  when  properly  labeled,  and  when  accompanied  by  a 
certificate  of  inspection  from  the  country  of  export  (or  in  case  no  ofllcial  i^stem 
of  inspection  is  maintained  In  that  country  upon  compliance  with  regulations 
prescribed  by  the  Secretary).  Notice  of  its  arrival  at  a  port  of  entry  In  this 
country  must  also  be  given  to  the  Secretary,  and  its  subsequent  movements  in 
interstate  commerce  or  the  District  of  Columbia  reported  until  it  has  received 
inspection  from  the  proper  state  officiaL 

Similar  regulations  may  also  be  promulgated  as  regards  the  importation  of 
other  plants,  fruits,  vegetables,  seeds,  etc.,  in  case  their  unrestricted  entry  be- 
comes prejudicial.  Whenever  deemed  necessary  in  order  to  check  the  intro- 
duction of  a  new  pest,  importations  may  be  excluded  entirely  from  certain 
countries  or  of  certain  kinds  of  plants  and  their  products,  and  any  State  may  be 
quarantined  as  regards  the  shipment  of  affected  products  in  interstate  com- 
merce. A  foreign  quarantine  has  already  been  put  in  force  against  the  white 
pine  blister  rust  and  potato  wart,  and  a  domestic  quarantine  against  Hawaiian 
products  likely  to  carry  the  Mediterranean  fruit  fly. 

The  administration  of  the  act  is  entrusted  to  a  Federal  Horticultural  Board  of 
this  Department,  consisting  of  C.  L.  Marlatt  and  A.  F.  Burgess  of  the  Bureau 
of  Entomology,  W.  A.  Orton  and  Peter  Bisset  of  the  Bureau  of  Plant  Industry, 
and  G.  B.  Sudworth  of  the  Forest  Service.  The  act  as  a  whole  became  effective 
October  1,  and  carries  an  appropriation  of  $25,000. 

Another  inspection  measure,  passed  August  24  and  effective  February  24, 
lj913|  prohibits  the  importation  for  seeding  purposes  of  grain  and  grass  seed 
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wliich  are  deemed  adnlterated  or  unfit  for  seeding  purpowi  beeenae  of  ezceeslTe 
weed  content 

An  act  approved  Angnat  8  eatabllahea  a  atandahl  apple  barr^  containing 
7,066  cubic  inchea,  and  deflnea  standard  gradea  for  tbe  fruit  on  tbe  basis  of 
variety,  alae,  and  anality.  liabellng  the  barrela  remains  optional,  bnt  the  nse 
of  the  designation  "  standard  "  In  case  the  fmlt  or  barrels  do  not  conform  to 
the  requirements  is  deemed  misbranding,  and  If  done  knowingly  rendera  the 
packer  or  aeHlet  liable  to  a  penalty  of  |1  per  barrel  and  costs.  Tlie  act  does  not 
become  effective  until  July  1, 1913. 

Provision  was  made  in  the  Poet  Office  approprlatloo  act  for  investigations 
by  a  joint  committee  of  Congress  of  the  practicability  of  federal  aid  In  the 
construction  of  post  roads,  and  also  for  cooperative  work  by  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  and  tlie  Postmaster  General  in  road  improvement  with  a  view  pri- 
marily to  increasing  the  effectiveness  of  rural  mall  delivery.*  An  appropriation 
of  $26,000  was  allotted  for  the  Congressional  Investigation,  and  this  Depart- 
ment was  granted  $800,000  for  use  in  States  or  local  communities  contributing 
double  the  federal  allotments. 

Other  legislation  provides  for  tlie  collection  of  addittooal  cotton  Btatlfltloa» 
and  an  inquiry  into  the  general  conditions  of  farm  and  other  labor.  As  aa 
attempt  to  demonstrate  the  possibilities  as  to  growing  spineless  cacti  for  forage, 
Luther  Burbank  was  granted  the  use  of  not  to  exceed  12  sections  of  semiarid 
lands  for  6  years  with  the  privilege  of  purchasing  titese  lands  at  from  $1.26  to 
$2.60  per  acre  if  successful.  The  Food  and  Drugs  Act  of  1906  was  amended  by 
extending  its  provisions  to  false  and  fraudul^it  claims  on  the  package  or  label 
as  to  the  curative  or  therapeutic  action  of  drugs.  The  Public  Health  and 
Marine-Hospital  Service  was  designated  the  TJnited  States  Public  Health 
Service,  and  its  functions  extended  to  include  studies  of  the  diseases  of  man, 
sanitation,  and  related  questions. 

Assoeiation  of  OAeial  Agricultural  Cheflii8tfl.-:-The  twenty-eighth  annual  con- 
vention of  this  association  was  held  in  Washington,  D.  C,  September  16  to  18. 
with  a  registration  of  184  members  and  visitors. 

The  president  of  the  association,  H.  J.  Patterson,  delivered  the  annual  ad- 
dress, which  dealt  primarily  with  the  part  played  by  the  association  in  the  for- 
mation of  the  present  system  of  agricultural  colleges,  experim^it  stations,  and 
the  development  of  modem  agriculture.  Attention  was  drawn  to  the  advanced 
position  occupied  by  the  agricultural  chemist  of  toklay,  as  C(«npared  with  his 
status  years  ago.  Special  emphasis  was  placed  on  the  necessity  of  standardizing 
college  degrees  conferred  in  chemistry,  and  of  the  chemical  investigator  of  the 
present  day  having  a  working  Imowledge  of  an  allied  scl^ice,  such  as  bac- 
teriology or  plant  pathology.  In  addition,  It  was  pointed  out  that  a  cooperative 
spirit  should  prevail  betwemi  the  chemists  In  the  laboratory,  as  this  will  have  a 
tendency  to  develop  initiative,  stimulate  research,  and  prevent  the  dev^opment 
of  routine  workera 

Assistant  Secretary  of  Agriculture  W.  M.  Hays  presented  the  greetings  of 
this  Department  He  pointed  out  the  need  that  more  scientific  men,  chemists 
and  others,  should  be  studying  problems  which  relate  to  eugenics,  and  also 
advocated  extenslen  work  In  the  sciences. 

The  referee  and  associate  referee  on  phosphoric  add,  H.  D.  Hasklns  and  A.  J. 
Fatten,  reported  a  thorough  study  of  the  official  volumetric  method  for  the  de- 
termination of  both  the  available  and  total  phosphoric  acid  in  basic  slag  phos- 
phate and  a  further  study  of  the  citrate  of  ammonia  magnesia-mixture  method. 
In  the  determination  of  available  phosphoric  add,  using  Wagner's  method  for 
making  the  citric  solution  of  the  slag,  closely  agreeing  results  were  not  obtained 
by  the  analysts.    Of  the  various  methods  the  optional  volumetric  method  gave 
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the  lowest  results^  and  the  grayimetric  method  (official)  gare  the  highest  re- 
sults when  sulphuric  add  was  used  as  a  solvent  Further  work  is  to  be  done 
on  these  methods,  with  the  same  kind  of  slag.  The  committee  appointed  at  the 
last  session  to  study  the  ayailablllty  of  the  phoq;>horic  acid  in  Thomas  slag 
phosphate  also  rendered  a  preliminary  outline  of  methods,  accompanied  by 
blueprints  for  field,  pot,  and  cylinder  experiments. 

The  referee  on  nitrogen,  O.  L.  Hare,  reported  the  results  of  further  study 
of  a  method  for  organic  nitrogen  activity  and  on  the  Salle  method  for  deter- 
mining nitrogen  in  nitrate&  Four  out  of  6  sets  of  results  obtained  with  the 
neutral  permanganate  method  for  organic  nitrogen  activity  were  in  close  agree- 
ment, and  showed  fairly  uniform  results  in  the  hands  of  different  analysts, 
without  reference  to  the  material  used.  The  results  with  the  alkaline  perman- 
ganate method  were  not  so  uniform,  except  with  treated  fathers  and  mixed 
fertilizers.    The  Salle  method  is  deemed  worthy  of  further  consideration. 

H.  B.  McDonnell,  as  referee  on  potash,  reported  the  results  of  cooperative 
work,  using  kainit  as  the  test  material..  The  results  obtained  with  the  platinum 
method  were  very  satisfactory.  The  cobaltl-nitrite  met^y>d  was  not  considered 
reliable  in  its  present  form,  and  the  results  thus  far  obtained  with  the  perchloric 
acid  method  were  low.  Changes  in  the  method  of  making  the  solution  were  also 
tested,  with  practically  the  same  results  as  in  the  official  method. 

The  associate  referee  on  the  availability  of  potash,  EL  EL  Yanatta,  reported  on 
several  samples  of  fertilizers  which  were  known  to  contain  manure  ashes,  using 
the  official  and  J.  L.  Smith  methoda  The  solubility  of  potash  from  such 
sources  seems  to  vary  inversely  with  the  degree  of  heat  employed  in  the  furnaces 
used  for  burning  the  manure,  and  if  the  furnaces  are  too  hot  an  insoluble  sili- 
cate of  potash  is  in  all  probability  produced.  In  the  sample  less  than  one-half 
of  the  total  potash  was  soluble  when  the  official  method  was  used.  The  re- 
sults of  some  analyses  of  twigs  and  leaves  from  the  peach  tree  are  also  in- 
cluded. A  proposed  modification-  of  the  official  method  for  availability  of  potash 
was  adopted,  likewise  a  suggestion  for  making  pot  or  plat  experiments  with 
potash  of  known  organic  origin  and  with  inorganic  forma 

O.  S.  Fraps,  the  referee  on  soils,  reported  on  acidity  methods  of  extracting 
humus,  and  a  comparison  of  the  Bather  with  the  official  method.  It  was  de- 
cided that  these  various  methods  be  studied  further. 

As  a  result  of  cooperative  work  done  with  Inorganic  plant  constituents  the 
referee,  W.  H.  Mclntire,  recommended  that  the  associate  referee^  B.  B.  Gurry, 
be  instructed  to  pursue  studies  with  the  Schrelber  method  for  sulphur  during 
the  coming  year.  Unsatisfactory  results  were  obtained  with  the  oxalate  method 
for  iron  and  aluminum,  and  it  was  recommended  that  further  study  of  thia 
method  be  discontinued.  The  molybdate  method  was  adopted  as  official,  and  a 
further  study  is  to  be  made  of  its  extension  to  the  determination  of  calcium 
as  oxalate  and  magnesium  as  magnesium-ammonium  phosphate. 

Following  the  report  of  the  referee  on  insecticides,  S.  D.  Averitt,  the  chromate 
method  for  total  lead  oxid  in  lead  arsenate  was  adopted  as  official.  The  pro- 
visional methods  for  the  analysis  of  lead  arsenate  were  changed  hi  accordance 
with  recommendation  7  of  the  referee  in  1910  and  adopted  as  official. 

li.  F.  Kebler,  chairman  of  the  committee  on  the  testing  of  chemical  reagoits, 
reported  a  decided  improvement  in  quality  in  the  chemical  reagents  obtained 
by  the  Bureau  of  Chemistry  during  recent  yeara  Many  ch^nists,  however,  are 
still  too  willing  to  accept  chemical  reagents  as  delivered  without  questioning 
their  purity. 

The  cocmittees  on  the  unification  of  analytical  methods,  fats  and  oils,  and 
food  standards  were  discharged. 

The  referee  on  water,  W.  W.  Skinner,  reported  the  results  of  cooperative  work» 
and  recommended  that  the  phenol  sulphonic  acid  method  for  nitrites  and  the 
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reduction  method  for  nitrogen  as  nitrates  (optional)  be  adopted  as  offlciaL  The 
method  for  strontium  and  the  colorimetric  method  for  the  determination  of  lodln 
and  bromln  are  to  be  further  studied. 

A.  S.  Mitchell,  associate  referee  on  food  adulteration^  gave  a  rteum4  of  the 
work  conducted  on  food  adulteration  .during  the  past  year.  W.  B.  Mathewson, 
associate  referee  on  colors,  recommended  that  the  methods  described  for  the 
Qualitatiye  separation  of  coloring  matters  be  adopted  provisionally  and  that 
work  bearing  on  the  separation  and  identification  of  these  substances  be  con- 
tinued. 

A.  H.  Bryan  reported  on  the  proceedings  of  the  Eighth  International' Com- 
mission for  Uniform  Methods  of  Sugar  Analysis,  held  in  New  York  September 
10.  The  resolutions  of  the  commission  concerning  the  temperature  of  polari- 
sation and  the  use  of  a  neutral  bichromate  of  potash  light  filter  cell  were 
referred  to  the  referee  on  sugar,  W.  E.  Gross,  for  report  at  the  next  meeting. 
Following  a  reconmiendation  from  the  associate  referee  on  saccharin  products, 
J.  B.  Ghittick,  the  method  for  the  determination  of  solids  In  molasses  and  other 
sugar  products^  by  means  of  the  refractometer,  using  Geerllg's  table  of  equiva- 
lents and  temperature  corrections,  but  expressing  the  results  as  percentages 
calculated  from  the  refractometer  readings,  was  adopted  as  a  provisional 
method. 

The  associate  referees  on  vinegar  and  flavoring  extracts,  W.  A.  Bender  and 
B.  S.  Hiltner,  reported  cooperative  work  in  these  subjecta  A  continuation  of  a 
study  of  the  refractive  index  of  the  ether  extract  of  paprika  with  particular 
regard  for  detecting  added  oils  was  reported  by  the  associate  referee  on  spices, 
B.  W.  Hilts.  He  recommended  that  a  method  be  devised  for  detecting  an  excess 
of  seeds  in  paprika  and  that  samples  of  prepared  mustard  be  studied  as  to  their 
crude  fiber  content  E.  Clark,  as  the  associate  referee  on  baking  powders, 
reported  considerable  difficulty  in  getting  arsenic-free  reagents  for  determina- 
tion of  arsenic  in  baking  powders. 

The  associate  referee  on  meat  and  fish,  W.  B.  Smith,  reported  on  the  study  of 
starch,  ammonia,  and  nitrate  determinations.  He  recommended  that  the  Price 
method  for  starch  be  substituted  for  the  Mayerhofer  method,  and  the  FoUn 
method  for  the  magnesium  oxid  method  for  estimating  ammonia. 

H.  C.  Gore,  associate  referee  on  fruit  products,  reported  results  of  studies 
on  the  determination  of  malic  and  citric  acid.  With  the  Pratt  method  for 
citric  add  duplicates  were  hard  to  obtain,  as  tartaric  acid  when  present  in  con- 
siderable amounts  seems  to  interfere.  In  the  malic  add  cooperative  work  the 
results  obtained  agreed  well.  A  study  was  also  made  of  the  optical  rotation 
of  malic  and  tartaric  acids,  respectively,  in  the  presence  of  varying  amounts  of 
uranium  acetate. 

As  to  fats  and  oils,  H.  S.  Bailey,  associate  referee,  reported  the  results  of  a 
cooperative  study  of  the  glycerol  method  for  the  sai>oniflcation  of  fats,  and  com- 
pared various  procedures  with  the  official  method.  The  provisional  method  for 
the  preparation  of  samples,  the  Zeiss  butyro-refractometer  method,  method  12 
for  the  determination  of  free  fatty  acids,  the  Halphen  reaction  for  cotton-seed 
oil,  the  Baudouin  test  for  sesame  oil,  and  the  Villavecchia  test  for  sesame  oil, 
all  as  given  in  Bulletin  107,  revised,  of  the  Bureau  of  Chemistry,  were  adopted 
as  official. 

The  Emery  method  for  the  detection  of  added  beet  t&t  in  lard,  and  the  gly- 
cerin method  for  the  preparation  of  fatty  acids  for  use  in  the  titer  test,  were 
made  provisional,  as  was  also  the  use  of  75*"  as  the  temperature  for  use  in  the 
determination  of  the  specific  gravity  of  high  melting-point  fiits. 

A.  K  Paul,  as  the  associate  referee  on  dairy  products,  reported  a  further  study 
of  his  method  for  extracting  fat  from  milk,  cream,  ice  cream,  evaporated  milk, 
and  sweetened  condensed  milk.    The  associate  referee  on  cereal  products, 
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H.  L.  White,,  reported  cooperative  work  with  methods  tor  the  estimatioiL  in 
wheat  flour  of  soluble  carbohydrates^  gluten,  giiadln,  edestin  and  leucosln,  amid 
nitrogen,  nitrous  nitrogen,  moisture,  and  acidity  of  watery  extract 

As  regards  condim^ats  other  than  figpices,  W.  J.  McGee,  associate  referee,  re- 
ported cooperative  work  done  almost  whoUy  with  tomato  catsup.  He  recom- 
mended a  method  for  the  determination  of  lactic  acid  and  the  adoption  pro- 
visionally of  methods  for  the  analysis  of  tomato  products.  The  cooperative 
work  on  cocoa  products,  as  reported  by  the  associate  referee,  W.  L.  Dubois,  con- 
cerned the  determination  of  fat  in  chocolate,  and  total  solids,  crude  starch* 
and  casein  in  milk  chocolate.  H.  E.  Barnard,  associate  referee  on  preserva- 
tives, r^>orted  that  his  work  had  been  almost  wholly  devoted  to  the  detection 
and  estimation  of  formic  acid,  which  he  considered  more  important  at  present 
tlian  the  study  of  better  known  preservatives. 

The  report  of  H.  G.  I^rthgoe,  associate  referee  on  wat^  in  foods,  dealt  with 
the  results  of  a  comparative  study  between  the  official  and  vacuum  method^ 
using  dlffer^it  dehydrating  agents,  of  which  phosphorus  pentozid  seined  to  be 
the  most  feasible.  H.  M.  Loomis,  associate  referee  on  heavy  metals  in  foodfli 
reported  on  the  determination  of  tin  in  foods,  principally  by  the  Doolittle  and 
Lourle  and  the  Schr^ber  and  Tabor  methods. 

The  referee  on  the  separation  of  nitrogenous  bodies  (meat  proteins),  A.  I>. 
Kmmett,  reported  that  the  KJeldahl-Gunnlng-Amold  method  gave  eaoally  good 
results  as  the  KJeldahl  method  for  total  meat  protein&  Additional  data  cm 
soluble,  insoluble,  and  coagulable  nitrogen,  creatin,  and  creatinln  in  meats  and 
meat  extracts  were  included  in  the  r^[)ort.  The  associate  referee  on  vegetable 
prot^ds,  T.  B.  Osborne,  pointed  out  that  present  knowledge  of  the  quantitative 
methods  available  does  not  yet  Justify  definite  recommendations.  In  view  of 
the  recognised  difficulties,  ectended  investigations  were  advocated,  and  a  brief 
outline  of  a  plan  presented  for  undertaking  them.  A  committee  was  Apf^binteA 
to  consider  these  recommendations. 

The  associate  referee  on  dairy  products,  L.  I.  Kurenberg,  dealt  with  tests 
for  distinguishing  between  raw  and  pasteurised  milk  and  some  recently  pro- 
posed reactions  for  detecting  old  milk,  via,  Schardlnger%  Botbenfusser's^ 
beuzidln,  and  alcoholic  precipitation  (coagulation)  with  a  reagent  containing 
alizarin  for  approximating  acidity.  Bacterial  counts  were  made  in  conjunc- 
tion with  the  tests.  Recommendations  were  made  that  the  formald^iyde" 
methylene  blue  reaction,  the  methylene  blue  reaction,  and  the  68-per  cent 
alcohol  precipitati<m  method  be  further  studied. 

The  referee,  W.  J.  Jones,  and  associate  referee,  C.  S.  Gathcart,  r^K>rt«d 
cooperative  work  on  the  analysis  of  feeding  stuffs,  which  dealt  mainly  with 
methods  for  determining  acidity  and  the  petroleum-ether  method  for  fat  In 
the  study  of  acidity  no  close  agreement  among  the  results  was  obtained,  and 
no  apparent  definite  relation  could  be  found  between  the  acidity  figures  and 
the  amount  of  protein.  The  petroleum-ether  method  for  crude  fat  showed 
closer  duplicates  among  the  majority  of  analysts  than  the  official  method,  but 
in  all  samples  a  lower  average  result.  The  official  method  is  considered  easier 
to  conduct  and  to  allow  more  perfect  and  rapid  drying  of  the  extract,  but  the 
petroleum-ether  method  more  nearly  gives  the  real  amount  of  t&t  present,  and 
was  recommended  for  further  study. 

L.  F.  Eebler,  the  referee  on  medicinal  plants  and  drugs,  discussed  methods 
of  sampling  and  analysis,  and  the  inadequate  standards  of  the  present  time. 
Special  stress  was  laid  on  securing  proper  samples  and  on  the  fact  that  sam- 
pling must  be  modified  according  to  the  nature  of  the  goods  to  be  tested.  In 
drawing  conclusions,  all  available  means,  such  as  physical,  organoleptic,  chemi- 
cal, meehanlcal,  and  microscopical  must  be  enlisted. 
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G.  W.  Hoover,  associate  referee  on  medicated  soft  drinks,  reported  satis- 
taastoey  resolts  in  co(^)eratlye  work  in  the  deterralnation  of  the  constituents 
eaffeln,  cocaln,  phosphoric  add,  and  total  solids.  W.  O.  Bmery,  associate 
zef^roe  on  synthetic  dmg  products,  reported  that  in  analyses  of  headache 
tablets  a  method  had  been  devised  for  the  estimation  of  caffein,  acetanllld, 
qulnln,  and  morphin  in  the  same  preparation.  Aspirin  was  also  studied  in 
regard  to  melting  point,  either  alone  or  In  admiztare  with  salicylic  acid. 
8alol  was  estimated  satisfactorily  with  a  standardized  bromln  solution.  A.  O. 
Murray  reported  cooperative  work  on  the  estimation  of  nitroglycerin  In  medici- 
nal tablets,  and  H.  EL  Buchblnder  on  similar  work  with  the  Baton  method  for 
morphin. 

At  the  suggestion  of  W.  D.  Blgelow,  a  committee  was  appointed  to  edit  a  new 
issue  of  the  official  methods  of  analysis.  Resolutions  were  adopted  in  memory 
of  the  late  Director  M.  A.  Scovell,  of  the  Kentucky  Station,  and  Prof.  H.  A. 
Weba,  of  Ohio  State  University. 

The  papers  read  during  the  session  were  as  follows:  A  Proposed  Modifica- 
tion of  the  Official  Method  for  Determining  Humus,  by  O.  0.  Smith;  Applica- 
tion of  the  Ammonium  Carbonate  Method  for  the  Determination  of  Humus  to 
Hawaiian  Soils,  J.  B.  Bather;  Note  on  the  Analysis  and  Valuation  of  Maple 
Sugar,  A.  H.  Bryan;  A  Proposed  Method  for  the  Determination  of  Tartaric 
Add  In  Wines  and  Grape  Juice,  B.  G.  Hartman;  The  Composition  of  Vanilla 
Bztract  From  Tahiti  and  Fiji  Beans,  A.  L.  Winton  and  E.  H.  Berry;  A. 
Probable  Method  for  the  Estimation  of  Optically  Active  Oils  In  Extracts,  0.  F. 
Poe;  A  Method  for  the  Detection  of  Caramel  in  Tincture  and  Extract  of 
Gbiger,  R.  S.  Hlltner;  The  Chloral  Hydrate  Test  for  Charlock,  A.  L.  Winton; 
Determination  of  Starch  in  Meat  Products,  E.  M.  Bailey;  The  Modified  Bab- 
eock  Test  for  Fat  in  Sweetened  Dairy  Products  and  Ice  Cream,  J.  O.  Halverson ; 
Determination  of  Lead  In  Cream  of  Tartar  and  Baking  Powders,  Paul  D. 
Potter;  Determination  of  Nitrogen  Activity  by  the  Modification  of  the  Neutral 
Permanganate  Method,  J.  M.  McCandless;  A  Study  of  the  Lead  Number  of 
Asafoetlda  and  Allied  Products,  E.  C.  Merrill;  Estimation  of  Morphin,  H.  E. 
Buchblnder ;  Comparison  of  Values  Obtained  for  Refractive  Indices  of  Aqueous 
Solutions  of  Ethyl  and  Methyl  Alcohol,  B.  H.  St  John ;  and  Determination  of 
Camphor  by  the  Hydroxylamln  Method,  E.  K.  Nelson* 

The  officers  elected  for  the  coming  year  were  as  follows :  Honorary  president, 
H.  W.  Wiley,  Washingt<Hi,  D.  C. ;  president,  G.  S.  Fraps,  College  Station,  Tex. ; 
vice  president,  E.  F.  Ladd,  Agricultural  College,  N.  Dak.;  secretary,  W.  D. 
Blgelow,  Washington,  D.  C;  additional  membera  of  the  executive  committee, 
C.  H.  Jones,  Burlington,  Vt,  and  R.  N.  Brackett,  Clemson  College,  S.  C, 

Agriomtaral  Chemifltry  at  the  Eighth  International  Congretfl  of  Applied 
Ohenistry. — ^This  congress  was  held  in  Washington  and  New  York,  September 
4  to  18,  under  the  patronage  of  the  President  of  the  United  States.  The  papen 
presented  before  the  section  of  agricultural  chemistry  were  as  follows :  Factore 
Infiuendng  the  Composition  of  the  Blood  of  Steers,  P.  F.  Trowbridge  and  L.  D. 
Halgh ;  Changes  in  the  Composition  of  the  Dairy  Cow  During  Fattening  Period, 
P.  F.  Trowbridge;  Mineral  Constituents  of  the  New  Bom  Calf,  A«  G.  Hogan; 
Composition  of  Beef  Fat  as  Influenced  by  Age  and  Condition  of  the  Animal  and 
Location  In  the  Body,  L.  B.  Morgan ;  A  Study  of  the  Cost  of  Maintenance  and 
Growth  and  the  Changes  in  the  Composition  of  the  Mature  Beef  Animal  During 
the  Fattening  Period,  C.  R.  Moulton;  A  Study  of  the  Variations  in  Chemical 
Composition  of  the  Timothy  and  Wheat  Plants  Daring  Growth  and  Ripening, 
li.  D.  Halgh;  Some  Factors  Influencing  the  Quantitative  Determination  of 
Arsenic  in  Soils,  J.  B.  Greaves;  Organic  Phosphorus  of  Soil,  J.  Stewart; 
Plastidty  of  Clay,  J.  Stewart;  The  Composition  of  the  Loess  Soils  of  t&e  Tran- 
sition Region,  F.  J.  Alway;  Bxperim^ts  with  Rdnoculation  of  Steamed  Soils, 
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T.  L.  Lyon  and  J.  A.  Bizzell;  Ck)n8ervati0fii  of  Phosphonis  in  the  Urine*  P.  B. 
Browning;  The  Effect  of  Sodium  Manures  on  the  Percentage  of  Sugar  in  Oertaln 
Plants,  B.  L.  Ebtrtwell  and  P.  H.  Wessels;  A  Study  of  Soil  Potassium,  B.  B. 
Curry  and  T.  O.  Smith;  Composition  and  Digestibility  of  the  Ether  Extract  of 
Fodders,  G.  S.  Fraps  and  J.  B.  Rather;  The  Composition  and  Digestibility  of 
the  Chloroform  Extract  of  Plants,  G.  S.  Fraps  and  J.  B.  Rather;  Soil  Potaab 
and  Phosphoric  Acid  and  Their  Relation  to  Pot  and  Field  Experiments^  G.  S. 
Fraps;  The  Effect  of  Fertilizers  on  the  Composition  of  the  Asparagus  Plant, 
F.  W.  Morse;  Calcium  Arsenite  as  an  Insecticide,  E.  B.  Holland  and  J.  C. 
Reed;  The  Combustible  Gases  Excreted  by  Cattle,  J.  A.  Fries;  The  Metabolism 
of  Cattle  When  Standing  and  Lying,  H.  P.  Armsby  and  J.  A.  Fries;  Error  in 
the  Babcock  Butter-Fat  Test  of  Fresh  Milk  Caused  by  Improper  Diameter  of 
Test  Bottle  Necks,  J.  C.  Manchester ;  Field  Test  With  Fertilizers,  H.  A.  Huston ; 
The  Manganese  Present  in  the  Normal  Animal  Body,  G.  Bertrand  and  F. 
Medigreceanu ;  Use  of  Manganese  as  a  Catalytic  Fertilizer,  G.  Bertrand;  Use 
of  Sulphate  of  Aluminum  as  a  Catalytic  Fertilizer,  G.  Bertrand  and  H.  Agulhon; 
Use  of  Boron  as  a  Catalytic  Fertilizer,  H.  Agulhon ;  The  Inheritance  of  a  High 
Starch  Content  in  Potato  Tubers,  P.  de  Vilmorin  and  F.  Leyallois;  Agro- 
geologic  Study  of  Manganese,  P.  Nottin ;  Use  of  Zinc  as  a  Catalytic  Fertilize, 
M.  Javillier;  Researches  in  Regard  to  Inorganic  Fertilizers  for  Sugar  Beets* 
A.  Vivier;  The  Inheritance  of  Certain  Imperfections  in  Gluten,  L.  Yuaflart; 
Effect  of  Bichromate  of  Potash  upon  Milk  when  used  at  a  Preservative,  M, 
Vuaflard;  Nitrogen  and  Phosphoric  Acid  in  Wheat  and  Wheat  Flour,  L. 
Yuaflart;  The  Effect  of  Static  Electricity  upon  the  Development,  Yield,  and 
Composition  of  the  Sugar  Beet,  R.  Tmka;  The  Fertilizing  Effect  of  Palmaer 
Phosphate  on  Peat  Soils,  H.  von  Feilitzen ;  Remarks  on  the  Theory  Concerning 
the  Action  of  Fertilizers,  A.  Rindell;  The  Relative  Effect  on  Plant  Growth 
(a)  of  Sodium  Carbonate,  and  (b)  of  Imperviousness  in  Soils,  J.  W.  Leather; 
Determination  of  Permeability  of  Soils  to  Water,  J.  W.  Leather;  Contribution 
to  the  Colloid  Chemistry  of  Milk,  G.  Wiegner;  Stimulation  of  the  Action  of 
Calcium  Cyanamid  upon  the  Yield  of  Cultivated  Plants  by  Iron,  A.  Stutzer; 
The  Composition  of  Kelps,  J.  W.  Turr^tine;  The  Salines  of  the  United  States 
as  a  Source  of  Potash,  J.  W.  Turrentine,  R.  F.  Gardner,  and  A.  R.  Merz; 
Organic  Soil  Constituents  in  Their  Relation  to  Soil  Fertility,  O.  Schreiner; 
Some  Constituents  of  Humus,  R  C.  Shorey ;  Effect  of  Histidin  and  Arginin  as 
Soil  Constituents,  J.  J.  Skinner;  Normal  and  Abnormal  Constituents  of  Soil 
Organic  Matter,  R  C.  Lathrop;  Biochemical  Factors  in  Soils*  M.  X.  Sullivan; 
The  Extraction  of  Potash  from  Silicate  Rocks,  W.  H.  Ross;  Alunite  as  a  Source 
of  Potash,  W.  H.  Waggaman;  Radioactivity  of  Soils,  R.  B.  Moore;  The  Use  of 
Ground  Rocks  and  Ground  Minerals  as  Fertilizers,  W.  O.  Robinson  and  W.  H. 
Fry;  The  Chemical  Composition  of  Important  Soil  Types  East  of  the  Missis- 
sippi, W.  O.  Robinson;  Sponge  Spicules  in  Certain  Soils,  Comparison  of  Rock 
Grinding  With  Balls  and  Cylinders,  and  Movement  of  Soil  Moisture,  R.  O.  R 
Davis;  Distribution  of  Fine  Particles  in  the  Soil,  R.  O.  R  Davis  and  C.  C 
Fletcher ;  The  Composition  of  the  Soil  Solution,  F.  K.  Cameron ;  The  Rdle  of 
the  Lysimeter  in  Soil  Solution  Studies,  F.  E.  Cameron;  The  Phosphate  De- 
posits of  Continental  North  America,  L.  P.  Brown;  The  Effect  of  Lime  upon 
the  Alkali  Tolerance  of  Wheat  Seedlings,  J.  A.  LeClerc  and  J.  F.  Breazeale; 
Behavior  of  Amino  Acids  in  the  Soil,  S.  L.  Jodidi ;  Soil  Exchange  Experiments 
on  the  Composition  of  Wheat,  J.  A.  LeClerc  and  P.  A  Yoder ;  Factors  Relating 
to  the  Availability  of  Nitrogenous  Plant  Foods,  J.  G.  Lipman,  A.  W.  Blair, 
I.  L.  Owoi,  and  H.  C.  McLean.  The  officers  of  the  section  were  Frank  K. 
Cameron,  president;  H.  J.  Wheeler,  vice  presid^t;  and  J.  A  Le  Clerc,  seretary. 
The  Ninth  International  Congress  is  to  be  held  in  1915  in  Russia. 
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RECENT  WORK  IN  AGRICULTURAL  SCIENCE. 


AGBICULTUJtAL  CEEKISTBY— AOBOTECHHT. 

Studies  In  protein  hydrolysis,  F.  W.  Fobbman  (Jour.  Agr,  Sd.,  4  {1912), 
No.  4,  pp.  43<^43S). — ^As  a  result  of  this  research  it  was  found  that  by  using 
dry  salts  for  esteriflcation,  in  place  of  the  watery  sirup  which  is  usually 
employed,  a  great  saving  of  time  and  trouble  may  be  effected  In  the  early  stages 
of  the  process,  and  furthermore  that  a  very  satisfactory  esteriflcation  may  be 
obtained.  This  is  due  to  the  fact  that  alcohol  when  used  will  prevent  the 
reverse  effect  of  the  small  amount  of  water  produced.  The  complete  removal  of 
water  from  such  a  sirup  is  prevented  by  the  presence  of  an  excess  of  free 
hydrochloric  acid,  and  the  removal  of  the  esteriflcation  water  may  therefore  be 
more  efDcieutly  secured  when  an  alcoholic  solution  containing  the  ester  hydro- 
chlorids  alone,  as  in  the  author's  process,  is  evaporated. 

It  is  further  claimed  for  this  process  that  owing  to  the  solubility  of  the  ester 
hydrochlorids  in  chloroform  and  the  freedom  of  their  solution  from  hydro- 
chloric add  the  presence  of  a  small  quantity  of  anhydrous  baryta,  vdthout  the 
addition  of  water,  will  efficiently  liberate  the  esters  from  their  hydrochloride 
The  yields  obtained  are  as  high  as  those  obtained  by  the  older  methods. 

In  regard  to  the  investigation  of  proteins  with  the  f ormol-titrametric 
method,  F.  Obermayeb  and  R.  Wilhelic  {Biochem.  Ztschr,,  38  {1911),  No.  3-4, 
pp.  331-343;  al>8.  in  Zentbl.  ExpU  Med.,  1  {1912),  No.  4,  pp.  1$7,  168;  Zentht. 
Biochem.  u.  Biophys.,  IS  {1912),  No.  1-2,  p.  6). — It  was  noted  that  when  adding 
a  neutral  solution  of  formaldehyde  to  an  aqueous  solution  of  a  protein  which 
reacted  neutral  to  litmus,  a  strong  acid  reaction  developed.  According  to  this, 
the  amino  acids  and  ammonia  are  not  the  only  substances  which  can  be  deter- 
mined by  the  S5renson  method. 

The  tests  were  conducted  with  carefully  purified  proteins  which  gave  a  nega- 
tive reaction  with  Nessler's  reagent  and  only  a  faint  brown  tinge  with  the 
quinone  test  for  amino  acids.  The  results  bring  out  the  ftict  that  the  method 
will  yield  constants  for  certain  classes  of  proteins,  which  are  more  or  less 
characteristic.  If  the  value  found  for  total  nitrogen  by  the  KJeldahl  method 
is  divided  by  the  value  obtained  in  the  formaldehyde 'titration  a  figure  is 
obtained  which  the  authors  term  the  amino  index  of  the  protein  in  question. 

It  was  found  that  the  amino  index  of  globulin  is  greater  than  that  of  albumin. 
Globulin  from  horse  serum  had  an  index  of  20  while  albumin  from  the  same 
source  had  one  of  18.  The  figures  for  the  proteins  from  the  different  mammalia 
were  found  to  differ  only  slightly  among  themselves. 

Following  proteolysis  in  cheese  with  the  formol-titrametric  method,  O. 
Qbatz  {Zischr.  Untersuch.  Nahr.  u,  QenussfiMh,  23  {1912),  No.  8,  pp.  379-384).-- 
The  course  of  proteolysis  was  followed  in  Emmental,  Limburg,  Edam,  Camem- 
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bert,  Roquefort,  Gorgonzola  and  Liptau  cheeses  with  the  formol-titrametric 
method. 

The  results  showed  that  the  degree  of  protein  degeneration  can  be  determined 
with  this  method  as  well  as  with  the  precipitation  method.  One  method, 
howeyer,  supplements  the  other.  In  this  work  the  formol  titration  is  conducted 
in  the  residue  from  the  ammonia  distillation  and  in  which  50  cc.  of  cheese 
extract  is  diluted  with  100  cc.  of  water  and  distilled  with  barium  carbonate. 
The  carbonates  and  phosphates  remaining  in  the  residue  are  removed  by  pre- 
cipitation with  2  cc.  of  a  saturated  barium  chlorid  solution  and  5  cc.  of  a  one- 
fourth-normal  barium  hydrate  solution.  The  mixture  is  then  made  up  to 
200  cc,  filtered  after  standing  for  15  minutes,  and  100  cc.  of  filtrate  neutralized 
with  hydrochloric  acid  toward  litmus  and  used  for  the  formol-titration. 

A  brief  investigration  on  the  estimation  of  lecithin,  R.  G.  Oollison  (Jour. 
Biol.  Chem.,  11  {1912),  No.  S,  pp.  2i7-g20).— According  to  the  results  obtained 
with  brain  and  liver  tissue  it  would  seem  that  the  straight  extraction  method 
with  anhydrous  alcohol  and  anhydrous  ether  is  preferable  to  the  acid-chloro- 
form-water method  which  is  recommended  by  Koch  (E.  S.  R.,  22,  p.  411).  The 
results  obtained  with  the  crude  reagents  and  the  acid-chloroform- water  mixture 
were  found  to  be  uniformly  higher,  probably  due  to  the  inclusion  of  inorganic 
or  other  forms  of  nonlipold  phosphorus. 

Tests  In  regard  to  the  behavior  of  pentoses  In  fermenting  mixtures,  W.  R 
Gboss  and  B.  Tollens  (Jour.  Landw.,  59  {1911),  No.  4,  pp.  419-428;  ahs.  in 
ZenthL  Biochetn.  u.  Biophya,,  13  {1912),  No.  1-2,  p.  59).— This  work  was  carried 
out  with  arabinose,  xylose,  methyl  pentoses,  rhamnose,  and*  extracts  made 
from  brewers'  graina  These  sugars  were  fermented  in  solutions  containing 
dextrose  and  without  dextrose.  The  ferment  used  was  yeast.  The  nutrient 
solution  in  one  case  was  yeast  water  and  in  the  other  one  artificially  prepared 
and  containing  very  little  organic  matter. 

The  pentose  solutions  which  were  free  from  hexoses  were  stable,  showing  no 
change  after  a  long  time,  and  those  solutions  containing  dextrose  and  yeast 
water  were  also  not  affected.  On  the  other  hand  the  solutions  having  the 
artificial  nutrients  present  and  hexoses  showed  a  loss  in  pentose  content  after 
fermentation.  The  points  made  in  the  experiments  are  that  pentoses  during 
fermentation  may  be  utilized  for  producing  new  cells  when  such  products  as 
yeast  water  contains  are  not  present 

The  mannlt  obtained  from  asparagus  Juloe,  B.  Tollens  {Jour,  Landw.,  59 
{1911),  No,  4y  PP-  429,  4S0;  ah9,  in  ZentU.  Biochem.  «.  Biophya.,  IS  {1912),  No. 
i-^,  p.  tf).— Wichers  and  Tollens  in  the  work  previously  noted  (B.  S.  R.,  24, 
p.  500)  could  not  obtain  mannit  in  crystalline  form  from  recently  pressed  Juice. 
They  now  find  that  if  this  Juice  is  allowed  to  stand  for  a  time  small  needle- 
shaped  crystals,  which  have  a  melting  point  of  107  to  168*  C.  and  are  optically 
inactive  in  an  aqueous  solution  but  optically  active  in  a  borax  solution,  are 
obtained.  The  specific  rotation  as  recorded  with  the  borax  solution  indicated 
mannit 

Studies  on  oxidizing  enzyms,  Bebnabd  and  Welteb  {Ann.  Jard.  Bot.  Buiten- 
eorg,  2.  aer.,  10  {1912),  pt.  1,  pp.  1-^8;  aha.  in  Chem.  Aba.,  6  {1912),  No.  9, 
p.  1162). — Cleansed  and  sterile  sea  sand,  pulverized  glass,  powdered  pumice, 
and  infusorial  earth  turn  tincture  of  guaiac  blue  in  the  presence  of  hydrogen 
peroxld.  Gypsum,  calcium  oxalate,  marble  dust,  and  starch  also  produce  a 
blue  color,  but  it  is  not  so  pronounced.  Starch  gave  the  weakest  reactions. 
The  oxidation  of  hydroquinone  and  pyrogallol  in  the  presence  of  hydrogen 
peroxld  can  be  accomplished  by  various  substances,  but  not  by  traces  of  lion 
or  manganese. 
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"  Starch  paste  with  potassium  iodid  is  not  a  suitable  reagent  for  studying 
oxidases  because  hydrogen  peroxid  alone  or  organic  peroxlds  set  free  actiye 
oxygen  under  these  conditiona  Bleaching  of  blued  guaiacum  is  not  due  to 
reducing  substances  but  to  inhibiting  effect  of  hydrogen  peroxid  on  oxidases. 
Alcoholic  solutions  of  guaiacum  develop  peroxid  very  rapidly.  Only  large 
pieces  of  gum  with  little  surface  exposure  should  be  used.  Saturated  alcoholic 
solutions  of  the  gum  seemed  to  change  less  rapidly.  Tannin  interferes  with 
both  direct  and  indirect  oxidase  (peroxidase)  action,,  this  effect  being  prevented 
by  precipitating  tannin  with  hide  powder.  Certain  fruits,  as  Carica  papaya, 
give  an  oxidase  test  only  after  ripening.  The  Juice  of  certain  green  fruits 
when  treated  with  hide  powder  then  gave  the  oxidase  test  Standard  color 
solution  of  indigo  carmin  was  used  to  make  comparative  determinations  of 
amounts  of  oxidases  in  various  parts  of  the  tea  plant  as  Judged  by  the  depth 
of  the  blue  color  due  to  the  oxidation  of  guaiacum."  '*  Direct  oxidase  is  not 
an  enzym  in  the  strict  sense  of  the  term  but  is  an  organic  peroxid  as  held  by 
Bach  and  Chodat.  The  peroxidase  from  tea  leaves  is  very  resistent  to  heat 
and  is  not  subsequently  regenerated  when  allowed  to  stand.  Mercuric  chlorid, 
hydrocyanic  acid,  and  solutions  of  mineral  acids  destroy  the  oxidizing  action 
of  tea  leaves.  Exposure  to  light  seems  to  prevent  formation  of  peroxid  but  has 
no  effect  upon  the  peroxidase  preparation.  Yeasts  present  in  tea  fermentation 
do  not  secrete  any  extracellular  oxidases  which  are  involved  in  the  production 
of  common  tea." 

In  regard  to  the  von  Lorenz  method  for  the  determination  of  phosphorus, 
H.  Neubaueb  and  F.  LticKEB  (Ztschr.  Anulyt.  Chem.,  51  (1912),  No,  S-4,  PP* 
161-175). — By  substituting  acetone  for  alcohol  and  ether  for  washing  the  molyb- 
date  precipitate  the  cost  of  conducting  this  test  can  be  much  reduced. 

The  precipitate,  which  is  obtained  in  the  usual  way,  is  collected  in  a  Gooch 
crucible  containing  filter  paper  or  on  the  Neubauer  platinum  sponge  crucible, 
washed  4  times  with  a  2  per  cent  solution  of  ammonium  nitrate  and  8  times 
with  acetone,  and  then  placed  in  a  vacuum  desiccator  at  a  pressure  not  greater 
than  150  mm.  of  mercury  for  ^  hour  and  weighed.  If  the  weighing  can  not  be 
done  immediately,  the  crucible  is  placed  in  an  ordinary  desiccator  over  sulphuric 
acid  until  the  weighing  time.  The  results  obtained  compared  well  with  those 
obtained  by  the  usual  method.  The  spent  acetone  may  be  recovered  by  dehydra- 
tion with  potassium  carbonate. 

Estimation  of  nitrites  in  potable  waters,  G.  D.  Blsdon  (Chem.  Net08,  105 
(1912),  No.  27 39,  p.  243), — "  For  the  following  reasons  the  author  much  prefers 
the  Griess-Ilosvay  reagent  for  testing  for  nitrites,  both  qualitatively  and  quanti- 
tatively: (1)  The  color  is  practically  steady  after  standing  about  2  hours, 
and  it  is  easy  to  compare  and  match.  (2)  It  is  not  affected  by  ferrous  and  ferric 
salts.  (3)  Only  one  solution  has  to  be  added,  and  this  will  keep  for  months 
without  decomposition. 

''  The  starch-lodid  test  only  seems  to  have  one  good  point,  namely,  that  the 
solutions  required  are  ordinary  laboratory  reagents." 

Determination  of  calcium  in  the  presence  of  macrnesium,  E.  C.  Gabbon 
(Ann.  Chim.  AnalyU  It  {i912).  No.  4,  pp.  127-129;  aha.  in  Jour.  8oc,  Chem. 
Indus.,  31  (1912),  No.  9,  p.  460). — Much  difficulty  is  experienced  in  the  separa- 
tion of  calcium  from  magnesium  by  the  usual  methods,  particularly  where  a 
large  excess  of  magnesium  is  present  The  following  method  is  recommended 
as  being  an  accurate  one  for  this  purpose : 

''The  solution  of  the  chlorids — which  may  contain  ammonium  chlorid  and 
ammonia — ^is  concentrated  to  60  or  80  cc.  and  made  slightly  alkaline.  After 
the  addition  of  20  cc.  of  ammonium  bisulphite  solution— prepared  by  saturating 
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aqueous  ammonia  (22^  B.)  with  sulphur  diozid— the  liquid  is  heated  to  about 
90**  O.  and,  upon  the  appearance  of  a  crystalline  precipitate,  20  cc.  of  am- 
monia solution  (22**  B.)  are  added  and  the  mixture  is  well  stirred.  The  calcium 
sulphite,  precipitated  (in  crystalline  form)  in  accordance  with  the  equations: 
CaCla+3NH«HSOtH-NHi=CaS.O.+2NH4Cl+  (NH4)2SO.+HA  and  Ca&O,-!- 
2NHt+HaO=CaSOa+(NH«)sSOs,  is  allowed  to  settle  for  an  hour  and  is  theu 
filtered  off,  washed  with  hot,  slightly  ammoniacal  water,  dried,  calcined  in  a 
muffle,  and  weighed  as  calcium  sulphate ;  before  incineration,  the  filter  paper  is 
moistened  with  a  saturated  solution  of  ammonium  sulphate  containing  free 
sulphuric  acid  to  prevent  the  formation  of  calcium  sulphid.  After  the  complete 
expulsion  of  the  free  and  combined  sulphurous  acid  from  the  filtrate,  the  mag- 
nesium is  determined  by  precipitation  with  sodium  phosphate  in  the  usual 
manner." 

The  method  requires  about  3  hours  for  each  determination  of  calcium.  Zinc, 
niclcel,  and  cobalt  when  present  do  not  Infiuence  the  process.  See  also  a  pre- 
vious note  by  Hinds  (E.  S.  R.,  26,  p.  21). 

A  short  method  for  the  determination  of  soluble  arsenic  In  commercial 
lead  arsenates,  B.  E.  Cubby  and  T.  O.  Smith  (Jour,  Indus,  and  Engin.  Chan., 
4  {1912),  No.  S,  pp.  198-201).— The  official  method  fbr  soluble  arsenic  oxid  re- 
quires 10  to  11  days,  so  that  to  economise  time  the  following  method,  which 
only  takes  about  2  days  in  all  and  will  give  results  as  total  soluble  arsenic,  was 
devised : 

An  amount  of  moist  commercial  arsenate,  corresponding  to  2  gm.  of  dry  sub- 
stance, is  placed  in  a  flask  with  600  cc.  of  water  and  agitated  continuously  in 
a  thermostat  at  20**  C.  for  18  hours  by  means  of  a  hot-air  engine.  The  mixture 
Is  then  filtered  and  a  small  portion  of  the  filtrate  tested  for  arsenlous  oxid. 
If  present,  200  cc.  of  filtrate  is  taken,  some  bicarbonate  of  soda  and  starch 
added,  and  titrated  with  a  standard  iodin  solution.  The  solution  is  then  treated 
with  5  cc.  of  sulphuric  acid  and  1  gm.  of  potassium  iodid,  evaporated  to  a  bulk 
of  from  40  to  50  cc.,  and  then  diluted  to  160  cc.  with  water.  If  an  excess  of 
iodin  is  present,  it  may  be  removed  by  the  addition  of  twentieth-normal  sodium 
thiosulphate  solution  until  no  yellow  color  remains.  The  solution  is  now  ren- 
dered slightly  alkaline  with  sodium  hydrate,  then  acid  with  dilute  sulphuric 
acid,  and  alkaline  again  with  sodium  bicarbonate.  The  arsenite  is  then  titrated 
with  iodin  solution,  employing  starch  as  the  indicator.  The  solubility  of  lead 
arsenite  for  this  procedure  is  less  than  it  is  in  the  official  method,  i.  e.,  0.151 
with  the  former  and  0.005  with  the  latter  method.  By  deducting  0.151  from  the 
results  obtained  with  the  method  described  the  percentage  of  total  soluble 
arsenic  is  obtained.  The  figures  agree  well  with  the  official  method  when  the 
results  of  both  methods  are  corrected. 

Determination  of  saltpeter  in  meat,  J.  Tillmans  and  A.  Splittgebbeb 
(Ztschr.  Unterauch.  Nahr.  il  Oenusamtl.,  23  (1912) j  No.  2,  pp.  49-^6;  ahs.  in 
Zt8chr.  Angew,  Chem.,  25  (1912),  No.  17,  p.  85«).— Tests  made  with  the  brucln- 
sulphuric  acid  method  and  the  diphenylamin  sulphuric  acid  method  with  com- 
mercial samples  and  samples  prepared  with  known  potassium  nitrate  content 
show  that  both  methods  are  sufficiently  accurate  for  ordinary  work.  Where 
ejcact  results  are  required  the  Schl6sswig-Wagner  method  must  be  used.  The 
literature  is  discussed. 

Detection  of  alum  in  flour  and  bread,  W.  Lbnz  (Apoth.  Ztg.,  26  {1911), 
No.  66,  pp.  687-^89;  ahs.  in  Ohem.  Ztg.,  S5  {1911),  No.  ISO,  Repert.,  p.  5^/).— 
The  method  is  as  follows :  Two  gm.  of  flour  is  mixed  in  a  test  tube  with  3  cc. 
of  water  and  1  cc.  of  a  1  per  cent  solution  of  hematoxylin  in  60  per  Kxsat  alcohol, 
and  then  thoroughly  shaken  with  10  cc.  of  a  saturated  solution  of  sodium 
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chlorid.  Pure  flour  settles  to  the  bottom  of  tbe  tube  as  a  flesh-colored  mass  with 
a  supernatant  yeUow  fluid,  while  flour  containing  alum  gives  a  slatlsh  to  blue- 
Tiolet  color. 

For  baked  goods  a  microscopic  examination  of  the  ash  Is  necessary.  The  ash 
Is  dissolved  In  hydrochloric  acid,  precipitated  with  ammonium  hydrate,  and 
redissolved  In  hydrochloric  add.  To  the  resulting  solution  some  potassium 
bisulphate  Is  added.  If  the  resulting  precipitate  contains  octohedral  crystals, 
which  are  characteristic  of  the  salts  of  aluminum,  alum  Is  present  Thd 
crystals  must  be  detected  with  the  microscope. 

▲  report  on  the  determination  of  the  amount  of  tin  in  tinplate  used 
for  canning  preserved  food,  W.  W.  O.  Bevebidge  {Jow,  Roy,  Army  Med.  Corps, 
16  (1911),  No,  2,  pp.  U0-160y  figs,  I?)  .--This  work  presents  the  results  of  some 
examinations  of  tinplate  destined  fbr  the  manufacture  of  cans  for  holding  pre- 
served fruits,  etc.  As  a  preliminary  test  for  the  amount  of  erosion  In  a  given 
can  the  author  utilized  the  Walker  gelatin-potassium  ferricyanld  test  and  the 
following  method  for  determining  the  amount  of  tin  present  in  the  tinplate: 
Pieces  of  plate  1  sq.  In.  in  size  are  subjected  to  the  action  of  a  warm  solution 
of  dry  chlorin  gas  In  cart>on  tetrachlorid  or  in  fuming  stannic  chlorid  to  remove 
the  tin,  then  washed  and  reweighed,  the  tin  pres^it  in  the  sample  thus  being 
determined  by  difference. 

For  determining  the  variations  In  the  coating  of  tin  the  author  describes  a 
method,  from  which  the  following  conclusions  are  drawn:  ''(1)  For  cans  to 
hold  preserved  meats,  such  as  corned  beef,  the  amount  of  tin  per  base-box  of 
112  plates  measuring  14  by  20  In.  should  be  at  least  2.5  lbs.,  or  an  amount  not 
falling  anywhere  below  0.0361  gm.  to  the  square  Inch  (both  sides),  to  Insure  a 
fair  distribution  of  the  tin.  (2)  For  cans  intended  for  such  foods  as  fruits, 
Jams,  etc.,  owing  to  their  acid  nature,  and  for  meat  extracts,  essences,  and 
highly  salted  foods,  a  layer  of  tin  equivalent  to  not  less  than  3.5  lbs.  per  base- 
box,  or  0.0506  gm.  per  square  Inch  (both  sides).  (3)  For  dried  foods  such  as 
biscuits,  meal,  etc.,  probably  2.25  lbs.  or  0.0325  gm.  per  square  Inch  would  be 
quite  sufBcient  (4)  In  every  case  one-twentieth  of  the  surface  of  the  top, 
bottom,  and  sides  respectively  should  be  taken  for  analysis  from  the  same  can, 
and  the  lowest  amount  found  on  a  given  surface  quoted.  (5)  In  all  cases  the 
layer  of  tin  should  be  continuous  and  as  evenly  laid  as  possible.  (6)  There 
should  be  no  flssures  and  any  surface  extensively  riddled  with  pin-holes  as 
shown  by  the  Walker  test  should  lead  to  rejection  of  the  plate.  It  is  fair  to 
state,  however,  that  at  the  present  time  a  certain  number  of  pin-holes  appear 
to  be  Inevitable,  but  with  improved  methods  of  plating  they  are  likely  in  the 
future  to  be  almost  entirely  eliminated.  (7)  The  custom  of  painting  the  outside 
of  the  cans  to  prevent  rust  is  a  good  one,  and  should  be  continued." 

Detection  of  saponin  in  beverages  and  foods  by  the  hemolytic  method, 
0.  SoBMANi  {Ztschr,  Unterauch,  Nahr,  n.  GenuBsmth,  2$  (1912),  No,  11,  pp, 
561-566) ,—^Ilie  author  concludes  that  the  hemolytic  methods,  especially  Rns- 
coni*s  procedure,  yields  far  better  results  than  the  usual  chemical  methods  for 
detecting  saponin  in  foods,  etc. 

Detection  of  saponin,  J.  RttHLE  {Ztschr.  Untersuch.  Nahr.  u.  Oenussmth,  2S 
(1912),  No.  11,  pp.  566-5Tt). — ^Vamvaka's  method  for  the  detection  of  saponin 
and  for  differentiating  saponin  from  glycyrrhizin  is  not  considered  accurate. 
The  color  reactions  with  concentrated  sulphuric  add  and  Fr5hde's  reaction 
(100  cc.  of  concentrated  sulphuric  acid  +1  gm.  of  ammonium  molybdate)  are 
not  always  reliable,  while  the  reactions  obtained  with  a-naphthol,  thymol,  and 
purlfled  oxgall,  which  are  dependent  upon  the  presence  of  sugar,  are  of  no 
value  at  all.  In  these  tests  the  hemolytic  test  was  the  only  one  which  gave 
entirely  satisfiictory  results. 
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The  behavior  of  milk  towardfl  ammoninm  sulphate  and  a  new  method 
for  determining  lactose,  E.  Salkowski  {Hoppe-Seyler^B  Ztschr.  Physiol.  Chem,, 
18  (1912),  No.  2,  pp.  89-95).— This  article  deals  with  the  use  of  ammonium 
sulpbate  as  a  reagent  for  precipitating  the  proteins  from  milk  for  the  purpose 
of  determining  lactose  in  the  filtrate.  The  method  is  as  follows :  Fifty  cc  of 
milk  is  placed  in  a  wide-mouthed,  graduated,  stoppered  glass  cylinder  of  from 
150  to  200  cc.  capacity  and  treated  with  17.5  gm.  of  ammonium  suli^bate,  then 
shaken  thoroughly,  filled  up  to  the  100  cc.  mark  with  a  saturated  solution  of 
ammonium  sulphate  in  water,  mixed,  and  filtered  through  a  16-cm.  filter.  In 
a  few  minutes  enough  filtrate  is  obtained  for  the  polariscopic  determination  of. 
lactose. 

In  regard  to  the  fat  of  woman's  milk,  W.  Abnold  {Ztschr.  UtUersuch.  Nahr. 
u.  Oenussmtl.,  23  (1912),  No."9,  pp.  488-^40) .—The  chemical  composition  of  the 
fat  in  woman's  milk  differs  from  that  contained  in  cow*s  milk,  not  only  in  the 
amount  of  water-soluble  substances  present  but  also  in  the  composition  of  these 
acids.  Cow*B  milk  fat  contains  a  larger  amount  of  butyric  and  less  caproic 
acids,  and  a  little  caprylic  acid,  corresponding  to  a  middle  molecular  weight 
of  from  100  to  106,  while  the  water-soluble  ffttty  acids  of  human  milk  fat  con- 
tain n  larger  amount  of  caprylic  and  caproic  acid,  and  poadbly  of  butyric  acid, 
closely  correspond  to  the  acids  of  coconut  fat,  and  have  a  molecular  weight 
of  128.9.  Furthermore,  the  oleic  acid  content  of  human  milk  fat  Is  higher  than 
that  of  cow's  milk  fat  A  close  agreement,  however,  is  found  among  the  non- 
volatile fatty  acids  (insoluble  in  water).  Figures  for  the  molecular  weight 
varying  from  250  to  262  were  obtained.  On  the  other  hand,  the  lodin  numbers 
of  the  nonvolatile  fatty  acids  of  human  milk  fat  are  higher  than  those  of  cow's 
milk  fat  A  mixture  of  14  parts  of  coconut  fat  and  86  jmrts  of  hog  fat  (lard) 
gave  analytical  data  which  corresponded  closely  to  those  with  the  fat  contained 
in  human  milk. 

The  composition  and  examination  of  cow's  and  goat's  milk  with  par- 
ticular reference  to  the  refraction  of  caldam-chlorid  serum,  K.  Alfebs 
{Ztschr.  Untersuch.  Nahr.  u.  Qenussmtl.,  2$  {1012),  No.  10,  pp.  497-^1$).— The 
refraction  of  the  calclum-chlorid  serum  of  individual  milks  varied  between  35.8 
and  41.3°  at  a  temperature  of  17.5''  C.  In  one  case^  however,  where  the  milk 
came  from  an  Inflamed  udder  it  was  34**,  and  the  milk  from  cows  in  heat  in 
some  cases  showed  marked  variations  in  composition.  The  daily  variation  of  the 
refraction,  however,  never  exceeded  1.4°.  As  an  average  refraction,  fi-om  126 
samples  of  milk  taken  in  the  bam  the  figure  39.11°  wias  obtained.  This  method, 
according  to  the  author,  is  a  very  valuable  one  for  detecting  added  water  to 
milk,  but  care  must  be  taken  in  all  cases  not  to  overrate  its  value. 

With  goat's  milk  the  refractions  were  from  34.7  to  40.3,  with  an  average  of 
38°.  The  average  specific  gravity  of  goat's  milk  was  1.03,  the  average  fat  con- 
tent 4.3,  and  the  fat-free  dry  substance  8.89  per  cent 

The  most  important  enzym  reactions  for  differentiating  boiled  from  raw 
milk,  especially  Schardinger's  reaction,  A.  OsdosB  (Die  icichtigsten  Enzym^ 
reaktioncn  zur  Unieracheidung  roher  and  gekochter  MUch.  Inaug.  DUs.,  Univ. 
Leipsic,  1911,  pp.  61). — ^Although  Rothenfusser's  reaction  with  paraphenylene- 
diamin  hydrocblorld  in  the  hands  of  skilled  persons  is  a  good  method  for  differ- 
entiating boiled  from  raw  milk,  it  can  not  be  recommended  for  use  by  the  laity. 
The  preparation  of  a  serum,  however,  in  this  method  is  not  necessary,  as  the 
boiled  milk  after  standing  for  a  time  with  this  reagent  will  show  a  positive 
coloration.  Taking  everything  into  consideration  the  author  believes  that  the 
Webber-Arnold  guaiac  reaction  should  be  given  the  preference.  Schardinger's 
reaction,  on  account  of  its  requiring  a  water  bath,  is  only  of  use  in  the  labom- 
tory,  and  since  the  reaction  is  Infiuenced  by  the  presence  of  much  acid  (as  in 
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colostrum  and  old  milk)  It  is  better  to  condnct  it  with  an  alcoholic  methylene 
blue-formaldehyde  solution.  The  reaction  will  not  determine  whether  or  not 
the  cow  is  in  a  new  period  of  lactation. 

Are  alkalinity  and  peroxidase  synonymoosP  W.  D.  Koopeb  (Ztschr.  Unter^ 
sMch.  Nahr.  «.  GenussmtU,  2S  (1912),  No,  1,  pp.  1-lS;  aba,  in  Ztschr.  Angew. 
ChenK,  25  (1912),  No.  17,  p.  855).— The  degree  of  alkalinity,  that  is,  the  amount 
of  normal  sulphuric  acid  required  to  discharge  the  violet  color  produced  by 
Rothenfu8ser*s  reagent  for  fresh  milk,  was  110.1  cc.,  and  like  the  degree  of  the 
acidity  of  milk  it  varies.  In  colostrum  the  d^ree  of  alkalinity  is  greater  than 
in  normal  milk,  but  the  amount  of  sulphuric  acid  required  falls  as  the  period 
of  lactation  goes  on.  In  goat's  milk  the  alkalinity  degree  is  higher  (120)  than 
in  cow's  milk.    The  author  believes  peroxidase  and  alkalinity  synonymous. 

In  regard  to  the  guaiac  test,  K..  Sohern  and  W.  Schellhasb  (Berlin. 
TierarztL  Wchnachr.,  28  (1912),  No.  IS,  pp.  221-223),— A  discussion  of  Ktthn's 
work  (E.  S.  B.,  26,  p.  712),  with  some  additional  data  in  regard  to  the  influence 
of  hydrogen  peroxid  on  the  test  It  was  found  that  when  hydrogen  peroxld  is 
added  to  the  milk  the  guaiac  reaction  is  influenced  considerably,  but  not  wheiv 
the  guaiac-guaiacol  reagent  is  employed.  Boiled  sterile  milk,  without  regard  to 
time,  does  not  give  a  positive  test  with  the  guaiac-gualacol  reagent 

Source  of  error  in  the  determination  of  the  Folenske  number,  W.  Arnold 
(Ztschr.  Untersuch.  Nahr.  u.  OenussmtL,  23  (1912),  No,  8,  pp,  389-39 1). —Aid- 
cording  to  the  author,  the  difllculties  encountered  lie  not  with  the  method  but 
with  the  manipulator  who  neglects  certain  criterions  laid  down  by  the  author, 
and  which  it  is  absolutely  necessary  to  follow  in  order  to  get  correct  results. 
The  method  is  described  in  detalL 

A  new  method  for  determin&ig  sugar,  I.  Bang  (Lunds  Univ.  Araakr.,  n. 
ser„  Sect.  2,  7  (1911),  No.  8,  pp.  1-10,  pi.  i).— The  original  Bang  method  is 
open  to  the  objections  that  the  titration  solutions  are  very  expensive,  the  cop- 
per solution  is  not  stable,  and  an  incorrect  titration  made  with  a  copper  solu- 
tion can  not  be  corrected.  Attempts  were  made  to  displace  the  potassium 
sulphocyanid  with  a  cheaper  salt,  and  potassium  chlorid  was  found  to  be  a 
good  substitute,  it  also  forming  colorless  compounds  with  cuprous  ozid,  but 
had  the  disadvantage  of  being  able  to  hold  only  small  amounts  of  cuprous  oxid 
in  the  solution.  It  was  also  noted  in  this  work  that  better  results — end  point 
determination,  etc. — could  be  obtained  if  the  cuprous  oxid  was  titrated  directly 
and  not  the  unreduced  cupric  oxid,  as  in  the  older  method,  consequently  iodin 
1/100-normaI  was  selected  instead  of  hydroxylamin. 

The  other  solutions  necessary  are  as  follows:  (a)  Potassium  bicarl>onate  100 
gm.,  potassium  carbonate  100  gm.,  and  potassium  chlorid  66  gm.  are  dissolved 
in  700  cc.  of  water.  The  potassium  bicarbonate  is  dissolved  flrst,  then  the  other 
salts,  followed  by  100  cc.  of  a  4.4  per  cent  copper  sulphate  solution,  are  added, 
and  the  solution  flUed  to  the  1,000  cc.  mark  with  water.  From  this  stock  solu- 
tion 300  cc.  is  diluted  to  the  1,000  cc.  mark  with  a  saturated  solution  of  potas- 
sium chlorid.  The  latter  solution,  which  Is  stable,  should  only  be  employed 
after  standing  for  a  few  hours,  (b)  A  solution  of  soluble  starch,  which  con- 
sists of  1  gm.  of  soluble  starch  in  a  saturated  solution  of  potaadum  chlorid. 

The  method  is  conducted  as  follows:  Two  cc.  of  the  sugar  solution,  which  is 
only  one-sixth  as  strong  as  the  old  method  calls  for,  is  placed  in  a  100  cc.  Jena 
flask,  which  has  its  upper  rim  removed,  with  55  cc.  of  a  copper  solution.  A 
rubber  tube  about  5  cm.  long  is  pulled  over  the  neck  of  the  flask  until  it  stands 
about  two-thirds  above  the  flask.  The  solution  is  boiled  for  3  minutes,  the  tube 
clamped  with  a  pinchcock,  and  the  boiling  continued  to  the  end  of  the  8-minute 
period.    The  flask  is  then  removed  quickly  from  the  flame  and  cooled,  the  rub- 
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ber  hone  removed^  1  cc.  of  1  per  cent  starch  solution  added*  and  titrated  with 
the  lodin  solution  until  from  2  to  4  drops  produce  a  deep  blue  color  which  per- 
sists for  from  20  to  30  seconda  The  number  of  cubic  centimeters  of  lodin  solu- 
tion used  in  the  above  titration,  divided  by  0.207,  will  give  the  amount  of  sugar 
preset  in  milligrams. 

The  Andrlfk  urea  method  of  polarization  [In  the  Clerget  prooess]  for 
cane  products,  W.  E.  Gboss  and  W.  6.  Tagoabt  (Intemat,  Sugar  Jour.,  IS 
(19 tl),  No.  156,  pp.  66S-S68;  ahs.  in  Jour.  Boc.  Chem.  Indus.,  SI  (1912),  No.  I,  p. 
S7). — While  urea  and  betain  inhibit  inversion  to  some  extent  at  28^  C,  the 
inhibition  is  not  sufficient  to  allow  a  polarization  to  be  made  before  inversion 
begina  At  20''  inversion  is  much  slower,  but  even  at  this  temperature  inver- 
sion takes  place  before  a  reading  can  be  taken.  "  Clerget  determinations  were 
made,  using  pure  sucrose  solutions  and  a  temperature  of  20'',  with  the  result 
that  whereas  the  readings  made  in  the  ordinary  way  gave  a  value  of  100  per 
cent,  with  the  Andrlfk  polarization  one  of  09.41  per  cent  was  obtained.  When 
invert  sugar  was  present,  the  ordinary  Clerget  value  was  95.07,  and  using  the 
Andrlfk  polarization,  99.75."  At  some  lower  temperatore^  perhaps  IS"*,  the 
authors  believe  that  the  method  could  be  employed,  but  such  a  temperature  is 
impracticable  in  cane-producing  countries. 

Determination  of  sucrose  in  cane  molasses  and  the  doable  polarization 
method,  using  Invertase  and  acid  as  hydrolysts,  J.  P.  Ogilvib  (Iniernat. 
Sugar  Jour.,  U  (1912),  No.  158,  pp.  89-^3;  aha.  in  Jour.  Boc.  Chem.  Indus.,  SI 
(1912),  No.  5,  pp.  244,  2^5).— Continuing  previous  work  (B.  S.  H.,  25,  p.  208) 
the  invertase  method  has  been  extended  to  the  examination  of  cane  molasses. 

The  results  show  "(1)  that  if  in  the  acid  hydrolysis  method,  the  generally  em- 
ployed procedure  of  using  the  alkaline  direct  polarization  be  adopted,  the  results 
may  be  too  high  to  the  extent  of  0.4  to  1.3  per  cent,  according  to  the  impurity 
of  the  product;  (2)  that  if  in  the  acid  hydrolysis  method  the  neutral  direct 
polarization.  In  place  of  the  alkaline,  be  used,  the  results  are  nearer  the  truth, 
but  may  again  be  too  high,  especially  when  much  reducing  sugars  are  present ; 
and  (3)  that  if  in  the  acid  hydrolysis  method,  the  acid  direct  polarization,  as 
recommended  by  Andrlfk  or  P^let,  be  used,  then  correct  results  are  obtained.*' 

In  the  case  of  beet-«Qgar  molasses  the  presence  of  amino  acids  vitiates  the 
polariscopic  readings,  while  with  cane  molasses  reducing  sugars  cause  the 
changes.  When  basic  lead  acetate  is  present  the  right-handed  rotation  of  a 
cane  molasses  solution  is  increased  considerably,  while  after  inversion  when 
the  solution  is  acid  this  activity  is  removed  and  levo-rotatlon  is  increased. 
Therefore  the  difference  between  the  direct  and  indirect  readings  Is  not  simply 
due  to  the  hydrolized  sucrose. 

[Report  of  the  chemists],  A.  B.  Vinson  and  W.  H.  Ross  (Arieona  Bta.  Rpt. 
1911,  pp.  557-^62,  fig.  i).-— An  illustrated  description  of  an  electrical  heater  for 
ether  extraction  is  given  and  its  advantages  over  the  old  form  of  extraction 
apparatus  enumerated.    Analyses  of  Salton  Sea  water  are  also  reported. 

Commercial  methods  of  canning  meat,  C.  N.  McBbtde  (17.  B.  Dept.  Agr, 
Yearbook  1911,  pp.  S8S-S90,  pis.  5).— This  deals  with  the  historical  development 
of  the  meat  canning  industry  and  describes  briefly  and  illustrates  the  methods 
practiced  at  the  present  day. 

How  to  pack  hominy  free  from  black  discoloration  and  processed  so  it 
will  keep  free  from  souring  or  starch  hydrolyslB  (Ccmner  and  Dried  Fruit 
Packer,  St  (1912),  No.  22,  pp.  28,  SO). — ^For  canning  lye  hominy  1  bu.  of  com  is 
placed  In  a  kettle  with  1)  gal.  lye.  The  kettle  is  filled  to  within  6  in.  of  the  top 
with  wattf  and  cooked  for  30  minutes  or  until  the  huUs  can  be  easily  removed 
with  the  fingers.  The  hominy  is  run  into  the  hulling  machine^  feeding  dowly, 
and  from  there  into  a  washing  machine,  feeding  gradually  with  a  continuous 
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flow  of  water.  It  is  then  brought  to  the  boiling-oat  kettle  where  it  is  cooked 
for  90  minutee,  stirring  constantly  during  the  process.  The  product  is  filled  into 
No.  3  cans,  14  oz.  to  the  can,  covered  with  a  brine  made  with  21  lbs.  salt  to 
200  gaL  water,  and  processed  for  2  hours  at  240°  F. 

METEOEOLOGY— WATEB. 

How  about  the  weather?  M.  Schmuckeb  (Wie  Wird  das  WetterT  DO- 
Unpen,  1911,  pp.  8+i47).— This  book  deals  with  a  new  theory  of  weather  fore- 
casting, based  upon  25  years'  observations  on  the  relative  motions  of  the  sun, 
moon,  and  earth. 

The  moon  and  the  weather  In  1912,  B.  J.  N.  B.  Hinselmann  {Mond  und 
Wetter  im  Jahre  1912.  Hanover,  1912,  pp.  i7).— The  relation  of  the  moon  to 
the  weather  is  discussed  as  well  as  weather  predictions  during  1912  based  upon 
lunar  observations.  The  value  of  such  observations  and  predictions  from  the 
agricultural  standpoint  is  also  briefly  discussed. 

Influence  of  reservoirs  on  climate  (Prometheus,  23  {1912),  No.  1161,  Beihl., 
p.  66;  alfs.  in  Wasser  u.  Alnvasaer,  5  (1912),  No.  9,  pp.  376,  577).— Observations, 
Indicating  a  slight  decrease  and  a  moderation  of  extremes  of  temperature  and 
an  increase  of  fog  as  a  result  of  evaporation  from  reservoirs,  are  reported. 

A  contribution  to  the  sums  of  temperature  in  phenology,  K.  Hegyfokt 
(Met.  Ztschr.,  29  (1912),  Nos.  5,  pp.  210-217;  6,  pp.  272-^81).'— The  author  con- 
cludes that  sums  of  temperature  without  knowledge  of  the  temperature  varia- 
tions and  factors  (sunshine,  moisture  conditions,  etc.)  determining  them  are  of 
no  value  in  phenology. 

Beport  of  the  Chief  of  the  Weather  Bureau,  1910-11  (U.  8.  Dept.  Agr., 
Weather  Bur.  Rpt.  1910-11,  pp.  260,  pis.  4).— This  contains  an  administrative 
report  reviewing  the  work  of  the  Weather  Bureau  during  the  fiscal  year  ended 
June  30,  1011,  at  Mount  Weather  research  observatory,  on  forecasts  and  warn- 
ings, and  of  the  river  and  fiood  observations  and  reports,  marine,  instrument, 
and  dimatological  divisions,  and  tables  giving  a  general  summary  of  the 
weather  conditions  in  the  United  States  by  months  during  the  ^ear  1910,  list 
of  observing  stations  and  changes  therein  during  1910,  sunshine  in  1910,  details 
of  excessive  precipitation  in  1910,  monthly  and  annual  meteorological  sum- 
maries in  1910,  monthly  and  annual  amounts  of  precipitation  in  1910,  and 
monthly  and  seasonal  snowfall  in  1910-11. 

"  Special  attention  was  given  during  the  year  to  warnings  for  the  benefit  of 
shippers  and  growers  of  perishable  products.  Forecasts  were  sent  out  dally 
from  a  number  of  our  larger  stations,  giving  the  probable  temperatures  likely 
to  be  encountered  by  perishable  goods  shipped  in  any  direction. 

"Substations  were  established  in  the  cranberry  marshes  of  Massachusetts, 
in  the  citrus  fruit  districts  of  Florida,  and  in  some  of  the  orchard  districts  of 
Washington,  Oregon,  Idaho,  Utah,  Colorado,  and  California.  During  the  frost 
season  special  reports  are  sent  from  these  substations  to  the  forecast  center, 
where  they  are  used  in  the  preparation  of  a  special  forecast  in  the  afternoon 
or  early  evening,  supplementing  the  regular  morning  forecast.  By  this  means 
the  growers  are  enabled  to  take  such  precautionary  measures  as  are  available 
to  protect  their  crops.  In  Washington,  Oregon,  Idaho,  Utah,  Florida,  and  Cali- 
fornia the  fruit  growers  smudge  and  fire  when  necessary,  while  in  the  cran- 
berry regions  the  cranberry  growers  flood  their  bogs  to  prevent  injury.  In  thia 
line  of  work  it  has  been  the  policy  to  furnish  the  individual  with  information 
particularly  applicable  to  his  orchard  rather  than  to  have  him  depend  upon  a 
general  forecast  that  would  apply  to  a  large  section  but  could  not  accurately 
cover  the  section  in  detail.    Effort  has  also  been  made  to  encourage  the  grow- 
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ers  to  organize  and  employ  protective  measures  In  saving  their  crops  from 
frosts  and  freeases.    Thus  far  the  work  has  been  successful  beyond  expectation." 

Meteorologrical  observations  at  the  Massachusetts  Agricultural  Escperl- 
ment  Station,  J.  E.  Obtkandeb,  R.  N.  Hallowell,  and  H.  W.  Anqieb  {Massa^ 
chusetta  8ta,  Met.  Buls.  281,  282,  pp.  4  each). — Summaries  of  observations  at 
Amherst,  Mass.,  on  pressure,  temperature,  humidity,  precipitation,  wind,  sun- 
shine, cloudiness,  and  casual  phenomena  during  May  and  June,  1912.  The  data 
are  briefly  discussed  in  general  notes  on  the  weather  of  each  month. 

Beport  on  weather  forecasts,  1911,  D.  A.  Gilchbist  {County  Northumh.  Ed. 
Com.  Bui,  18, 1912,  pp.  82-84). — ^  brief  summary  is  given  of  weather  forecasts 
for  agricultural  purposes  issued  by  the  Englirti  Meteorological  Office  during  the 
summer  of  1911,  and  of  records  at  Cockle  Park,  Northumberland,  of  the  weather 
conditions  for  a  few  days  immediately  following  the  receipt  of  the  forecasts. 
This  summary  shows  that  of  14  such  forecasts  12  were  correct 

The  weather  of  1911,  D.  A.  Gilchbist  {County  Northumh.  Ed.  Com.  Bui.  18, 
1912,  pp.  8Jh90). — Observations  on  temperature,  precipitation,  and  sunshine  at 
Cockle  Park  and  a  number  of  other  places  in  Northumberland  are  summarized. 
Observations  on  the  temperature  of  cultivated  and  uncultivated  soil  are  also 
given. 

It  was  found  that  changes  in  temperature  were  less  sudden  In  cultivated  soil 
than  in  uncultivated  solL  This  is  attributed  to  conservation  of  moisture  in  the 
cultivated  soiL  Samples  taken  at  the  same  time  showed  13.01  per  cent  moisture 
in  the  cultivated  soil  and  only  9.53  per  cent  in  the  uncultivated  soil. 

Variations  in  our  climate,  A.  B.  MacDowall  {Symons'  Met.  Mag.,  V7  {1912), 
No.  554,  p.  25). — ^A  study  of  the  number  of  frost  days  in  winter  at  Greenwich 
from  1841  to  1911,  by  adding  them  for  the  50-year  periods  ending  1891,  1892, 
and  so  on  to  1911,  indicated  "  a  general  decline  in  the  figures  and  the  last  is 
the  lowest  That  is,  the  last  50  winters,  September  to  May,  had  a  smaller  num- 
ber of  frost  days  than  any  previous  50  consecutive  winters  since  1841." 

The  drought  of  1911,  M.  Kebshaw  {Ann,  8ci.  BuL  Roy.  Ayr.  Col.  Cirences- 
ter, 1911,  No.  S,  pp.  49-70,  figs.  5). — ^The  nature  and  effects  of  this  very  severe 
drought  especially  in  the  vicinity  of  Cirencester,  are  described.  The  total 
rainfall  for  the  year  was  23.31  in.,  7.43  in.  below  the  average.  The  total  number 
of  hours  of  sunshine  was  1,715,  207  in  excess  of  the  average.  The  temperature 
of  the  growing  season  was  much  above  the  average. 

The  average  annual  distribution  of  rainfall  in  Hungrary,  1901-1910,  EI 
H£jA6  {Viziigyi  Kozlem^,  2  {1912),  No.  2;  ahs.  in  Internat.  Inst.  Agr.  [Rome], 
Bui.  Bur.  Agr.  Intel.  <md  Plant  Diseases,  3  {1912),  No.  6,  pp.  1267-1269). — 
This  article  contains  a  series  of  rainfall  maps,  describes  the  methods  of  making 
the  rainfall  observations,  and  discusses  the  distribution  of  rainfall  in  Hungary 
with  reference  to  altitude,  form,  and  position  of  the  mountains,  distance  from 
the  sea,  and  other  topographic  and  physiographic  features. 

Character  of  the  summer  rains  of  North  Germany,  G.  Hbllmaitn  {Sitzher. 
K.  Preuss.  Akad.  Wiss.,  1912,  XVIII,  pp.  282-^OS,  figs.  -().— This  is  a  study  of 
the  amount  and  distribution  of  these  rains. 

Snow  limits  in  different  climates,  V.  Paschiitgeb  {Mitt.  Justus  Perthes* 
Geogr.  Anst.,  1912,  Ergamungsh.  178,  pp.  93,  pts.  5,  fig.  1). — Detailed  data  re- 
garding the  i)ermanent  snow  fields  of  the  world  are  presetted  and  their  relation 
to  climate  is  discussed. 

The  value  of  snow  surveys  as  related  to  irrigation  projects,  A.  H.  Thies- 
sen  {U.  8.  Dept,  Agr.  Yearbook  1911,  pp.  391-396,  pis.  6,  fig.  1). — ^This  article 
Is  based  upon  a  snow  survey  of  the  Maple  Creek  watershed  (E.  8.  R.,  27,  p.  415), 
near  Prove,  Utah.  The  value  of  such  a  survey  from  the  standpoints  of  the  irri* 
gating  fkrmer  and  the  engineer  is  briefly  discussed. 
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"A  survey  of  this  character  is  worth  much  more  than  the  certainty  it  gives 
the  irrigator  regarding  the  fature  of  his  crop  or  the  knowledge  as  to  what  crop 
he  should  plant  It  eliminates  his  products  from  that  class  whose  amount  of 
production  is  more  or  less  problematical.  It  tends  to  steady  prices  and,  in 
addition  to  the  taking  awny  of  these  uncertain  features,  gives  a  crop,  although 
not  matured,  a  money  value  which  it  would  not  have,  to  such  a  great  measure 
at  least,  if  the  water  supply  were  not  known." 

The  winds  of  the  United  States  and  their  economic  uses,  P.  O.  Day  ( TJ,  8. 
Dept.  AffT,  Yearbook  1911,  pp.  897-^50,  pis.  7,  figs,  g).— This  article  contains 
and  discusses  a  series  of  charts  "  showing  the  average  hourly  velocities  of  the 
wind  and  its  direction  throughout  the  various  portions  of  the  country  and  for 
special  months  of  the  year  and  hours  of  the  day,  with  diagrams  indicating  the 
daily  march  of  the  winds  and  their  variations  at  different  levels.**  The  data 
from  which  these  charts  were  prepared  are  based  mainly  upon  records  for  the 
20-year  period,  1891  to  1910,  inclusive. 

The  economic  use  of  the  wind  in  windmills,  for  production  of  electrical  energy, 
and  in  aviation  is  briefly  discussed. 

A  more  detailed  paper  on  the  subject  is  in  course  of  preparation. 

Subsoil  water  of  central  United  States,  W  J  McGee  {V.  8.  Dept.  Agr. 
Yearbook  1911,  pp.  479-490). — ^This  article  is  based  upon  data  obtained  through 
the  crop  reporters  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  and  deals  specifically  with 
changes  in  level  of  water  in  wells  in  Illinois,  Indiana,  Iowa,  Kentucky,  Michi- 
gan, Minnesota,  Missouri,  Ohio,  Tennessee,  and  Wisconsin. 

**  The  number  of  wells  showing  change  in  water  table  ranges  from  64.9  per 
cent  in  lower  Michigan  and  62.3  per  cent  in  Wisconsin  to  31.3  per  cent  in  Mis- 
souri, averaging  52.1  per  cent.  The  average  lowering  of  water  table  during  the 
period  of  observation  ranges  gradually  down  from  3.87  ft  in  Wisconsin  and  3.45 
in  Minnesota  to  1.94  ft.  in  Tennessee,  and  then  drops  to  only  0.95  ft  in  Mis- 
souri. .  .  .  The  mean  rate  of  lowering  per  decade  for  the  9  States  excluding 
Missouri  (1.315  ft.)  is  equivalent  to  a  total  lowering  of  10.5  ft.  in  the  80  years 
which  have  elapsed  since  permanent  settlement  and  cultivation  began  to  extend 
into  Illinois  and  Wisconsin  and  on  into  Iowa  and  Missouri."  Although  part  of 
the  lowering  may  be  ascribed  to  special  causes,  "  it  seems  clear  that  the  records 
broadly  Indicate  a  secular  lowering  of  the  subsoil-water  level,  presumably  due 
to  clearing  and  cultivation  of  the  land.  .  .  . 

"  The  results  are  in  accord  with  common  knowledge— of  the  failing  of  springs 
and  wells  following  settlement,  of  the  dwindling  and  disappearance  of  brooks, 
of  the  advancing  destruction  by  floods  due  to  increased  surface  run-off  during 
and  after  storms,  of  the  increasing  difficulty  in  obtaining  domestic  water  supply 
for  ftirms,  villages,  towns,  and  cities,  of  the  steadily  growing  danger  of  crop 
loss  through  drought,  of  the  increasing  need  for  Irrigation  in  the  humid  section.*' 

On  the  transport  of  mud  by  a  river  in  flood,  T.  Steel  {Chem.  News,  105 
(1912),  No.  274S,  p.  290 ).-'Thi9  note  gives  observations  on  the  amount  of  mud 
carried  by  the  River  Yarra,  Victoria,  in  flood,  and  the  composition  of  mud  car- 
ried by  the  Tweed  River,  New  South  Wales,  in  flood.  The  latter  showed  on  the 
basis  of  dry  matter  1.16  per  cent  lime,  0.2  per  cent  potash,  0.36  per  cent  phos- 
phoric acid,  and  0.48  per  cent  nitrogen. 

Experiments  on  the  removal  of  manganese  from  ground  water,  Thiesing 
(MUt.  K.  Prufunffsanst.  Wasserver.  u.  Alyivasser.  Berlin,  19X2,  No.  16,  pp.  210- 
296,  figs.  16). — ^From  the  results  of  these  experiments  the  author  concludes  that 
manganese  in  the  form  of  carbonate  can  be  easily  removed  by  aeration  and  fil- 
tration.   The  methods  and  precautions  to  be  observed  are  fully  discussed. 

Influence  of  the  hardness  of  water  on  its  suitability  for  drinking  purposes 
(Prometheus,  2S  (1911),  No.  1157,  p.  207;  ahs.  in  Wasser  u.  Abwasser,  5  (1912), 
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No.  9,  p.  S80). — ^Reference  is  made  to  investigations  by  Wagner  from  which  the 
conclusion  is  drawn  that  drinking  water  with  a  very  high  degree  of  hardness 
may  be  used  without  danger  of  injury  to  healtlu  It  is  shown  that  many  of  the 
more  common  foods  contain  lime  corresponding  to  a  much  higher  degree  of 
hardness  than  is  often  found  in  drinking  water. 

The  hygienic  value  of  soft  water  (8anit  Rec.,  46  (1910),  p.  JH8;  ah8.  Itt 
Waaser  u.  Abtcasser,  5  (1912),  No.  9,  pp.  380,  381). — In  this  article  it  is  main- 
tained that  a  high  degree  of  hardness  in  water  due  to  lime  and  inorganic  sub- 
stances is  injurious  to  health,  favoring  goiter  and  rheumatism  and  hindering 
digestion. 

Disinfection  of  drinking  water  with  chlorid  of  lime,  Gbimm  (Mitt.  K, 
Prufwigsanst.  Wasaerver,  u,  AbwUsser.  Berlin,  1912,  No,  16,  pp.  297-334), — 
Bxperiaice  with  this  method  of  purification  in  the  United  States,  Bugland,  and 
Germany  is  reviewed,  and  it  is  stated  that  this  experience  shows  that  two  parts 
of  chlorid  of  lime  per  million  of  water  acting  for  24  hours  will  completely  dis- 
infect only  water  which  contains  a  small  amount  of  organic  matter. 

Wholesome  water  in  the  country,  F.  H.  Billings  (8ci.  Amer.,  107  iX912), 
No,  2,  p.  33,  flg.  1). — ^The  dangers  of  pollution  of  country  water  supplies  and 
how  they  may  be  avoided  are  briefly  discussed. 

Sewage  disposal  in  rural  districts,  A.  Bodwell  (Surveyor,  42  (1912),  No, 
1072,  pp,  161,  162). — Simple  methods  adapted  to  country  houses  and  small  vil- 
lages and  towns  are  briefly  described. 

Sewage  treatment. — Advantages  of  land  over  artificial  schemes,  J.  Man- 
let  (Survetfor,  42  (1912),  No,  1072,  pp.  162,  163). —A  number  of  examples, 
mostly  English,  of  successful  use  of  land  treatment  are  cited. 

Sewage  and  the  farmer,  W.  T.  Sedgwick  (8ci.  Amer,,  107  (i9t2).  No.  2,  jn 
38).— The  author,  discussing  the  waste  of  nitrogen  in  present  methods  of  sew- 
age disposal,  the  farmer's  interest  in  the  matter,  the  objection  to  the  use  of 
sewage  on  the  farm,  and  the  effect  on  fish  of  withholding  sewage,  reaches  the 
general  conclusion  **  that,  except  in  the  more  arid  portions  of  the  United  States, 
the  utilization  of  sewage  in  farming  does  not  seem  likely  to  increase  at  presoit. 
C!on8equently,  we  may  have  to  look  in  the  future  for  our  supplies  of  food  more 
to  the  sea  and  less  to  the  land." 

SOUS— feethizebs. 

Important  American  soils,  J.  A.  Bonsteel  ( U.  8.  Dept,  Agr.  Yearbook  191U 
pp,  223-236). — ^As  the  dominant  soil  tjrpes,  both  as  regards  extent  and  crop 
adaptation,  the  author  names  and  discusses  (1)  the  Miami  clay  loam,  the  Mar- 
shall silt  loam,  the  Carrlngton  loam,  and  Fargo  day  loam  (B.  S.  B.,  2S,  p.  625) 
of  the  Central  States;  (2)  the  Hagerstown  loam  (B.  S.  R.,  25,  p.  426)  of  the 
Appalachian  Mountains  and  Plateau;  and  (8)  the  Norfolk  fine  sandy  loam, 
the  Orangeburg  fine  sandy  loam  (B.  S.  B.,  26,  p.  120),  and  the  Houston  black 
clay  (B.  S.  B.,  26,  p.  517)  of  the  coastal  plain. 

''These  8  soils  will  ultimately  be  found  to  cover  nearly  or  quite  one-fifth 
of  the  arable  agricultural  domain  of  the  United  States  east  of  the  ninety-eighth 
meridian,  if  the  estimates  based  upon  the  extent  of  their  acreage  within  areas 
covered  by  the  soil  surveys  is  not  materially  changed  by  the  completion  of  addi- 
tional surveys.  Because  of  the  great  area  of  these  few  types,  because  each  soil 
is  preeminently  adapted  to  the  production  of  some  great  staple  crop  or  group  of 
such  crops,  because  the  problems  attendant  upon  the  production  of  each  of  such 
crops  will  be  more  easily  solved  upon  such  homogeneous  soil  areas  than  upon  a 
diversity  of  minor  types,  the  agriculture  of  the  Nation  Is  destined  to  be  influ- 
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enced  more  and  more  by  these  soils  and  by  the  formers  engaged  in  their  culti- 
vation." 

New  Jersey  soils  In  their  relation  to  fertility  and  crop  production,  J.  O. 
Ljfman  (Ann.  Rpt  N,  J.  Bd,Agr.,  S8  (1910),  pp.  85-i0i).— This  is  a  popular 
discuctsion  of  the  subject 

Geological  maps  before  the  Gkrman  Agricultoral  Council,  A.  J^intzsch 
(Intemwi^  Mitt  Bodenk.,  ft  (1912),  No.  1,  pp.  ^^).-— This  has  been  noted  from 
another  source  (E.  S.  R.,  25,  p.  798). 

Begarding  the  constitution  of  concretions  in  red  soils  of  northern  Italy, 
E.  Blanck  (Mitt.  Landw.  Inst.  Brealau,  6  (1911),  No.  S,  pp.  SBS-^Uy.^Tho 
author  reviews  the  literature  on  the  origin  and  composition  of  typical  laterit 
and  red  soils,  and  reports  a  study  of  the  chemical  composition  of  concretions 
formed  in  the  red  soils  of  Italy  in  relation  to  the  parent  rock  and  as  compared 
with  laterit  concretions. 

The  results  showed  that  the  concretions  of  the  red  soils  of  Italy  are  com- 
posed largely  of  calcium  carbonate  and  bear  a  close  relation  to  the  limestone 
rock  from  which  the  soil  is  apparently  derived.  Laterit  concretions,  on  the 
other  hand,  are  shown  to  contain  large  amounts  of  iron  as  FeiOk  derived  from 
rocks  of  a  ferruginous  nature. 

The  author  expresses  the  opinion  tliat  a  study  of  the  constitution  and  origin 
of  concretionary  deposits  of  soils  may  be  expected  to  aid  in  the  interpretation 
of  the  weathering  processes  of  a  given  region. 

Chemical  and  physical  nature  of  red  soils,  E.  Blanck  (Jour.  Landw.,  60 
(1912),  No.  1,  pp.  59-1$:  aha.  in  Chem.  Ahs.,  6  (1912),  No.  U,  p.  1948;  Jour. 
Chem.  Boo.  ILondon],  102  (1912),  No.  595,  II,  pp.  482,  485).— A  chemical  study 
of  red  laterite  soils  of  the  Mediterranean  region  and  of  the  red  soils  of  more 
northern  regions,  around  MUnzenberg,  showed  no  essential  differences  in  the 
content,  solubility,  or  form  of  combination  of  the  iron  and  aluminum.  It  was 
found,  however,  that  the  surface  area  (as  determined  by  the  modified  Mitscher- 
lich  method)  in  proportion  to  the  amount  of  ferric  oxid  and  soluble  alumina 
was  greater  in  the  Mediterranean  red  soils  than  in  the  Mflnzenberg  soils.  This 
is  thought  to  be  due  partly  to  the  collodial  condition  of  the  iron  oxid. 

The  origin  of  sea  marshes,  SchDtte  (Arh.  Deut.  Landio.  Oeaell.,  1911,  No. 
178,  pp.  49,  figs.  19). — ^This  is  an  account  of  observations  on  the  formation,  causes 
of  productiveness,  fauna  and  flora,  and  agricultural  value  of  the  North  Sea 
marshes. 

Analyses  of  soils  of  German  Southwest  Africa,  G.  Gbimme  (Arh.  Deut. 
Landw.  Oeaell.,  1911,  No.  197,  pp.  128-135). — In  connection  with  a  study  of  the 
grazing  possibilities  in  German  Southwest  Africa,  the  author  made  physical 
and  chemical  analyses  of  samples  of  soil  from  seven  different  districts  of  the 
region.  Taking  one-tenth  per  cent  as  normal,  the  results  showed  that  out  of 
24  soils,  11  lacked  nitrogen,  8  phosphoric  acid,  and  1  potash.  Two  soils  were 
deficient  in  lime. 

Pumice  soils,  B.  G.  Aston  (Jour.  New  Zeal.  Dept.  Affr.,  4  (1912),  Nof.  5,  pp. 
374-S77,  fig.  1). — ^This  article  describes  the  physical  characteristics  and  crop 
adaptation  of  pumice  soils  of  the  North  Island,  New  Zealand,  central  volcanic 
plateau.  The  soils  are  derived  from  eruptive  rocks  which  have  undergone  very 
little  alteration  by  weathering  processes  It  is  stated  that  although  classified 
as  coarse  sands,  these  soils  contain  "a  less  amount  of  silica  (which  is  in  the 
combined  state)  and  a  larger  amount  of  plant  food  than  the  majority  of  sands.'* 

Methods  of  improvement  depend  largely  on  increasing  the  store  of  humus  and 
applications  of  phosphatic  fertilizers. 

Bock  and  soU  in  relation  to  plant  nutrition  with  special  reference  to 
the  cementing  material  of  sandstone,  B.  Blanck   (Landw.  Vers.  8tat.,  77 
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(1912),  No,  S-4,  pp.  129^16,  pi.  1;  aha.  m  Ztschr.  Angew.  Chem.,  25  (1912),  No. 
40,  p.  2085). — ^Tbe  author  reviews  the  literature  bearing  on  this  subject  and 
reports  pot  experiments  with  oats  and  peas  grown  on  sand  and  on  freshly 
crushed  sandstone  of  different  kinds.  It  was  found  that  the  cem«iting  material 
of  the  sandstones  contained  readily  available  plant  food,  which  is  largely,  lost 
during  weathering,  as  illustrated  by  the  results  with  sand,  which  is  the  extreme 
product  of  the  weathering  process. 

Add  excretion  of  roots  and  the  solubility  of  plant  food  constitaents  of 
the  soil  in  water  solutions  of  carbon  dioxid,  T.  Pfeiffeb  and  EL  Bulnol 
(Landw.  Vers.  Stat,  77  (1912),  No.  5-^,  pp.  217-268) .—The  authors  critically 
review  the  work  of  other  investigators  on  this  subject  and  report  the  results  of 
experiments  on  the  assimilation  of  phosphoric  acid  from  monocalcium  plioB- 
phate  and  different  phosphorites  by  oats,  lupines,  and  peas,  grown  In  pots,  the 
soil  in  which  was  kept  charged  with  carbon  dioxid.  The  carbon  dioxid  was 
conducted  under  pressure  into  the  soil  through  the  ventilation  tubes  of  the 
pots..  The  soil  was  completely  saturated  in  this  way  three  times  a  week.  The 
water  content  of  the  soil  was  maintained  at  10  per  cent  during  the  exj^eriment. 

The  results  showed  that  addition  of  carbon  dioxid  gave  favorable  results 
only  with  the  easily  soluble  phosphates.  The  phosphorites  required  stronger 
acid  solvents  to  render  them  available  to  plants.  It  was  also  observed  that  the 
assimilation  of  phosphoric  acid  was  greater  for  the  l^nmies  than  for  oatSL 
The  addition  of  carbon  dioxid  did  not  offset  this  difference. 

The  general  conclusion,  the'tefore,  is  that  the  assimilative  power  of  plant 
roots  is  not  dependent  alone  upon  the  carbon  dioxid  given  off,  but  that  other 
organic  acids  play  an  important  rGle. 

The  action  of  different  solvents  on  the  plant-food  constituents  of  the 
soil,  O.  BwGELS  (Landio.  Vers.  Stat.,  77  (1912),  No.  S-t,  pp.  269^04;  ahs,  in 
Chem.  Aha.,  6  (1912),  No.  H,  pp.  1948,  1943). —The  author  reviews  previous 
investigations  on  the  subject  by  others  and  reports  results  of  studies  of  the 
relative  solubility  of  phosphoric  acid,  potash,  and  lime  of  soils  in  10  per  cent 
hydrochloric  acid,  2  per  cent  citric  acid,  water  solutions  of  carbon  dioxid,  and 
distilled  water,  using  four  different  soil  types  ranging  from  light  sands  to 
heavy  clays.  In  order  to  determine  the  solubility  of  the  plant-food  constitu- 
ents in  the  original,  as  distinguished  from  the  absorbed  state,  the  experiments 
were  made  (1)  on  the  untreated  soil  and  (2)  after  treatment  with  18  per  c^it 
solutions  of  superphosphate  and  potassium  sulphate. 

It  was  found  that,  although  the  solubility  of  the  plant-food  constituents 
varied,  there  was  a  uniformity  in  the  action  of  the  solvents.  The  absorption 
of  phosphoric  acid  and  of  potash  also  varied  for  the  different  soils,  being  higher 
for  the  heavy  clay  soils,  which  contained  also  the  higher  lime,  iron  oxid,  and 
alumina  contents,  and  decreasing  for  loess  loam  and  sandy  soils  in  the  order 
named.  The  solubility  of  the  absorbed  phosphoric  acid  was  much  higher  for 
the  lighter  soils  with  low  lime  content.  This  was  also  true  for  the  solubility 
of  the  potash,  although  the  difference  in  solubility  was  not  so  pronounced. 

The  solubility  of  phosphoric  acid  and  potash  in  the  water  solutions  of  car- 
bon dioxid  was  substantially  greater  than  that  in  water,  being  twice  as  great 
in  the  case  of  phosphoric  acid  and  increasing  in  the  case  of  potash  in  sandy  soil 
from  34.08  to  55.08  per  cent  The  difference  was  less  marked  in  the  heavier 
soils. 

The  2  per  cent  solution  of  citric  acid  dissolved  substantially  all  the  absorbed 
phosphoric  acid  and  90  per  cent  of  the  potash  in  case  of  sandy  soils,  whereas 
with  the  three  heavier  soils  considerable  amounts  of  the  phosphoric  acid  and 
about  one-third  of  the  potash  remained  fixed  in  the  soil. 
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The  author,  therefore,  coDcludes  that  a  2  per  cent  solution  of  citric  acid  Is  the 
most  reliable  solvent  for  determining  the  readily  soluble  mineral  constituents 
of  the  soil  in  that,  unlike  the  other  solvents  used,  it  gives  equally  reliable 
results  for  both  phosphoric  acid  and  potash. 

Determinations  of  the  value  of  plant  food  constituents  in  soils  and  fer- 
tilizers as  dependent  upon  solubility,  J.  G.  Maschhauft  and  L.  R.  Sinnigb 
{Verslag.  Landhoutok,  Onderzoek,  RijkalandhowcproefstaU  ilfetherlands]^ 
J912,  7^0.  11,  pp,  i9-73).— The  author  gives  a  critical  review  of  investigations 
by  Mitscherlich  on  this  subject  (B.  S.  R.,  19,  pp.  110,  911),  and  reports  the 
results  of  his  own  studies  of  the  solubility  of  different  phosphates  in  saturated 
water  solutions  of  carbon  dioxid  and  in  citric  acid  (2  per  cent)  by  single  and 
repeated  extraction. 

The  results  showed  that  continued  extraction  with  fresh  quantities  of  the 
solvents  was  a  more  reliable  method  of  determining  the  solubility  of  the  phos- 
phates and  their  fertilizing  value  than  a  single  extraction.  The  water  solution 
of  carbon  dioxid  is  preferred  to  citric  acid  on  account  of  the  fact  that  it  is  the 
most  important,  although  not  the  only,  solvent  at  the  disposal  of  the  soil  and 
the  plant  roots,  although  the  contention  of  Mitscherlich,  that  the  action  of  carbon 
dioxid  solutions  is  similar  to  that  of  the  roots  in  physiological  processes  of  plant 
growth,  is  not  accepted. 

Bemarks  on  absorptive  saturated  and  unsaturated  soils,  A.  Rindell  (Sepa- 
rate from  PochvovQdOnie  iP4dologie),  1912,  No.  i,  pp.  ii).— This  is  a  brief 
critical  discussion  of  the  views  of  Ramann  and  of  Gedroits  (E.  S.  R.,  26,  p.  30). 

The  author  holds  that  the  classification  of  soIIb  as  absorptive  saturated  and 
unsaturated  is  too  indefinite  to  be  of  value,  except  as  denoting  whether  a  soil  is 
rich  or  poor  in  absorptive  combined  bases.  The  Judging  of  the. absorptive  prop- 
erties of  soils  by  their  chemical  behavior  toward  neutral  salt  solutions  is  also 
of  no  value  without  a  knowledge  of  the  kind  of  bases  absorbed. 

The  relation  of  evaporation  to  the  water  content  of  the  soil  at  the  time 
of  wnting,  W.  H.  Bbown  (Plant  World,  15  (1912),  No.  6,  pp.  i2i-i5^).— Ex- 
periments to  determine  the  relation  betweoi  the  evaporating  power  of  the  air 
and  the  percentage  of  water  in  the  soil  at  the  time  of  wilting  of  plants  of 
Mariynia  louisiana,  Phy salts  angvlata,  Tropaeolum  majua,  and  Vicia  faha,  are 
reported. 

The  plants  were  grown  "  first  in  the  open,  exposed  to  the  direct  rays  of  the 
sun ;  second,  under  a  lath  shelter ;  third,  in  a  room  within  a  thick-walled  adobe 
house;  fourth,  in  a  glass  chamber  in  the  same  room,  the  air  in  this  chamber 
being  kept  nearly  saturated  with  moisture."  The  soil  used  was  a  mixture  of 
equal  parts,  by  dry  volume,  of  clay-loam  and  sand  with  a  water-holding  capacity 
of  31.4  per  cent  of  the  weight  of  dry  soil. 

The  results  of  these  studies  showed  that  the  percentage  of  soil  moisture  at 
the  time  of  wilting  of  the  plants  grown  under  the  same  conditions  and  in  the 
same  soil  varied  "  with  the  rate  of  evaporation  at  the  time  of  wilting,  provid- 
ing, however  that,  in  the  case  of  altered  conditions,  the  plant  is  not  allowed 
time  enough  under  the  new  evaporation  rate  to  become  physiologically  altered. 

*'  This  residual  moisture  content  of  the  soil  at  the  time  of  wilting  varies  ac- 
cording to  the  atmospheric  conditions  under  which  the  plant  has  been  grown  and 
appears  to  be  increased  by  excessive  soil  temperatures." 

The  moisture  content  of  the  soil  at  the  time  of  wilting  varied  among  the  dif- 
ferent plants  "  within  but  comparatively  narrow  limits  for  any  given  evaporat- 
ing power  of  the  air  during  the  hour  preceding  wilting." 

Data  and  observations  on  the  salt  content  of  drainage  waters  of  the  pold- 
ers of  North  Netherlands,  A.  D.  Bebkhout  (Cultura,  24  (1912),  No.  286,  pp. 
227^S2,  ftff.  1). — ^Determinations  were  made  of  the  sodium-chlorid  content  of 
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tbe  drainage  waters  and  polder  soils  surrounding  Westerkogge,  Netherlands, 
with  a  view  of  ascertaining  whether  sufficient  quantities  were  present  to  Injure 
vegetation.  The  salt  content  in  the  drainage  water  varied  from  0.1  to  10.82  gm. 
per  liter,  that  in  the  surface  soil  from  0.005  to  0.051  per  cent,  and  that  in  the 
subsoil  from  0.005  to  0.140  per  cent  It  is  not  believed  that  these  quantities 
were  injurious  to  the  vegetation. 

The  Influence  on  soU  temperature  of  additions  of  sand  to  moor  soils,  H. 
VON  Feilitzen  {Intemat.  Miti,  Bodenk.,  B  (1912),  No.  i,  pp.  {5-52,  fiff8.  B), — 
Tests  of  the  influence  on  the  temperature  of  moor  soils  of  a  sand  layer  of  1,500 
cubic  meters  per  hectare  (about  794  cu.  yda  per  acre),  as  compared  with 
mixing  sand  with  the  soil  at  the  rate  of  500  cubic  meters  per  hectare,  are  re- 
ported. The  results  show  that  the  temperature  was  increased  much  more 
markedly  by  the  layer  of  sand  than  by  mixing.  Mixing  the  sand  with  the  soil 
increased  the  temperature  early  in  spring,  but  thereafter  had  no  effect 

Soil  bacteriology  in  agriculture,  G.  B.  Lipmait  {CaU  Cult,  S8  (1912),  No,  26, 
pp,  771-77S,  779). — ^This  article  summarizes  concisely  and  indicates  the  practi- 
cal bearing  of  what  investigation  has  shown  to  be  the  relations  of  bacterial 
activity  in  the  soil  to  aeration,  water,  temperature,  humus,  manures  and  fer- 
tilizers, sulphur  and  iron,  carbon  dioxid,  soil  Inoculation,  and  sterilization. 

Belation  of  soil  bacteria  to  evaporation,  C.  Hoffmann  (Wisconsin  8ta. 
Research  Bui.  2S,  pp.  188-215,  fig.  1). — Preliminary  investigations  having  shown 
that  Stlgeirs  method  of  studying  the  relation  of  bacterial  activity  to  evapora- 
tion in  the  soil  (E.  S.  R.,  20,  p.  620)  gave  contradictory  results,  the  author 
adopted  the  following  method  of  procedure : 

Five  hundred  or  000  gm.  of  air-dried  soil,  passed  through  a  12-mesh  sieve, 
was  placed  in  circular  dishes  either  10.1  or  21  cm.  in  diameter,  making,  when 
uniformly  packed  and  leveled,  a  soil  layer  2.8  cm.  deep  in  the  larger  dishes  and 
8.2  cm.  in  the  smaller  dishes.  ''To  each  of  the  plates  were  then  added  by 
means  of  a  50  cc.  pipette,  150  to  900  cc.  of  distilled  water  depending  upon  the 
nature  and  amount  of  soil  employed,  the  water  being  applied  either  pure  or 
modified  as  indicated  under  the  individual  experiments.  It  was  planned  to 
have  approximately  30  per  cent  of  moisture  present  initially  in  all  experiments, 
thus  affording  ample  moisture  for  vigorous  bacterial  multiplication.  ...  In 
all  cases  the  total  initial  weight  was  recorded  and  subsequent  weighings  were 
then  made  at  more  or  less  frequent  intervals  to  determine  the  rate  of  evapora- 
tion. .  .  .  The  results  of  the  individual  dishes  of  each  set  were  then  added  and 
the  average  taken  to  Indicate  the  loss  due  to  evaporation  occurring  from  period 
to  period." 

A  study  was  made  by  this  method  of  the  evaporation  from  untreated  soil  and 
from  that  sterilized  with  mercuric  chlorid.  Although  the  results  were  variable 
with  individual  plates,  they  were  uniformly  and  considerably  higher  in  the 
inoculated  plates  than  in  the  sterile  plates. 

"  One  finds  the  maximum  interval  variation  between  sterile  and  normal  sets 
in  the  greenhouse  and  the  field  clay  soils,  and  the  least  variation  with,  the 
sandy  soil.  On  total  variations  the  greenhouse  soil  exceeds  all  others,  showing 
as  a  maximum  10.02  gm.  difference  in  favor  of  the  inoculated  set  It  is  inter- 
esting to  note  that  in  all  cases  the  rate  of  evaporation  was  more  rapid  in  the 
inoculated  set  than  in  the  sterile  set" 

A  study  of  the  relation  of  bacterial  multiplication  to  evaporation  apparently 
Indicated  that  the  bacterial  activities  were  reiq;K>n8ible  for  the  increased  rate  of 
evaporation  in  the  normal  or  inoculated  series.  Remoistening  the  partly  dried 
plates  increased  the  rate  of  evaporation  in  the  inoculated  soils  over  that  ini- 
tially observed.  The  addition  of  1  per  cent  blood  meal  Increased  evaporation 
from  inoculated  soil  over  sterile  soil,  but  addition  of  1  per  cent  barnyard  manure 
decreased  the  difference. 
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"The  results  here  obtained  seemingly  contradict  all  previous  work,  for  in  the 
series  receiving  manurial  additions  the  sterile  i^ates  exceed  the  normal  or 
inoculated  ones  in  the  rate  of  evaporation.  This  is  true  in  both  cases  where 
manure  was  added.  It  is  noteworthy,  however,  that  the  untreated  series 
showed  an  acceleration  in  the  rate  of  evaporation  in  the  inoculated  plates  which 
harmonizes  with  the  results  of  previous  work." 

Addition  of  2  per  cent  meal  produced  less  effect  than  1  per  cent  and  addition 
of  2  i)er  cent  manure  reduced  the  evaporation  due  to  bacterial  activity. 

By  means  of  a  series  of  percolator  tests  there  was  found  to  be  increased 
capillary  rise  of  moisture  in  the  inoculated  soil.  It  was  also  shown  that  evapo- 
ration was  increased  by' the  gas  formation  due  to  bacterial  activity  in  the 
Inoculated  soiL 

The  results  of  tests  with  soils  inoculated  with  pure  cultures  of  Ajsotobacter 
and  Bacillus  suhtUis  confirmed  those  with  soils  containing  mixed  culturea 

The  general  conclusion  is  "that  the  soil  bacteria  and  their  activities  are 
factors  which  must  be  considered  when  discussing  the  movement  of  soil  water; 
not  so  much  because  of  the  cells  themselves  as  because  of  the  by-products  which 
they  form  and  the  subsequent  Influence  of  the  same  upon  such  factors  as  surface 
tension,  capillarity,  viscosity,  etc.,  of  the  soil  moisture.  The  biological  feature 
of  the  soil  apparently  forms  an  Important  contributory  factor  in  determining 
the  movement  of  soil  water." 

The  nitrogen  cycle  in  the  soil,  E.  J.  Russell  (Chem,  World,  1  (1912),  No.  6^ 
pp,  185-187,  fig,  1). — ^In  this  article  the  position  is  taken  that  most  of  the  reac- 
tions of  the  nitrogen  cycle  of  the  soil  are  bacterial. 

Studies  in  soil  bacteriology. — ^V,  The  nltrlfyincf  and  ammonifying  powers 
of  North  Carolina  soils,  F.  L.  Stevens,  W.  A.  Winters,  et  al.  (Centhl,  Bakt. 
letch  2.  Aht.,  Si  (1912),  No,  8-9,  pp.  187-20S,  figs,  i^).— In  conthiuation  of 
previous  studies  (E.  S.  R.,  23,  p.  721),  tests  were  made  of  the  nitrifying  and 
ammonifying  power  of  samples  of  typical  soils  from  different  parts  of  the  State. 
An  attempt  Is  made  to  correlate  the  results  with  the  crop-producing  power  of 
the  soils. 

About  42  per  cent  of  the  soils  showed  no  nitrification.  It  was  as  a  rule  more 
active  in  soils  which  had  grown  legumes  or  had  been  manured  than  on  soils 
not  so  treated.  No  positive  relation  between  nitrification  and  productiveness 
was  established.    Ammonification  was  very  variable. 

A  summary  of  investigations  on  nitrogen  fixation  of  Azotobacter  chro- 
ococcum,  G.  R6SIN0  (Centhl.  Bakt.  [etc.l,  2.  Aht.,  SS  (1912),  No.  25,  pp.  618- 
628). — ^The  work  of  T.  Remy  and  the  author  on  this  subject  is  summarized. 

The  results  of  the  Investigations,  which  have  been  in  large  part  reported 
and  noted  from  time  to  time,  show  that  lime  and  magnesia  increased  the 
amount  of  nitrogen  fixed  in  Beijerinck's  mannit  solution  by  Azotobacter.  Free 
add,  which  prevented  any  marked  bacterial  development,  was  neutralized  by 
lime  or  magnesia,  thus  enabling  the  organisms  to  utilize  the  carbohydrates 
added  as  sources  of  energy.  Mannit,  sucrose,  and  dextrose  in  connection  with 
mannit,  were  especially  ftivorable  as  such  sources  of  energy.  The  gain  in 
nitrogen  during  a  period  of  6  weeks  from  additions  of  sucrose  (2  per  cent) 
was  103  mg.  per  kilogram  of  soil.  Tests  showed  that  the  nitrogen  thus  fixed 
in  the  soil  was  a  useful  source  of  supply  of  this  constituent  to  the  higher  plants. 
About  32  per  cent  of  nitrogen  fixed  in  the  soil  was  assimilated. 

Humus  acids  increased  the  fixation  of  nitrogen  in  nutritive  solutions,  the 
maximum  amount  being  produced  for  0.1  gm.  of  humus  acid  per  gram  of 
Beijerinck's  mannit  solution.  The  active  constituent,  of  the  humus  acid  was 
found  to  be  iron.  A  solution  of  1  gm.  iron  chlorid,  10  gm.  cane  sugar,  and  0.8 
gm.  of  sodium  per  liter  was  especially  beneficial  to  the  bacterial  activity. 
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The  amount  of  nitrogen  fixed  per  gram  of  Beljerinck*s  mannlt  solution  was 
increased  from  2.23  mg.  to  10.3  mg.  by  addition  of  tbe  iron  solution.  The  form 
of  the  iron  was  also  found  to  have  an  important  influence,  there  being  a  much 
greater  fixation  of  nitrogen  with  applications  of  iron  in  form  of  Thomas  phos- 
phate and  of  iron  silicate,  than  with  equal  applications  in  the  form  of  other 
compounds  of  organic  as  well  as  of  inorganic  character.  The  b^ieficial  effect 
increased  with  the  larger  amounts  of  iron. 

The  author  states  that  although  the  exact  nature  of  the  action  of  the  iron 
has  not  been  definitely  determined,  it  would  seem  that  the  main  process  is  one 
in  which  the  iron  acts  as  a  catalytic  agent,  changing  the  nitrogen  of  the  air 
to  nitrite.  In  this  form  it  is  taken  up  by  the  bacteria,  whereupon  new  nitrite 
is  formed,  the  process  going  on  continually. 

The  influence  of  stall  manure  upon  the  bacterial  flora  of  the  soil,  J.  O. 
Temple  (GentU.  Bakt.  [e*c.],  2.  AhU  H  U912),  Vo.  8-9,  pp.  204-£25).— These 
investigations  have  already  been  noted  from  another  source  (B.  S.  R.,  26,  p.  31). 

Earthworms  and  the  fertility  of  the  soil,  C  BeaugS  (Jour.  Agr.  Prat,  n. 
ser,,  23  (1912),  No.  16,  pp,  506,  507). — ^Investigations  carried  on  by  the  British 
Government  in  the  valley  of  the  White  Nile  in  the  Sudan  indicate  that  the  great 
fertility  of  the  soil  of  this  valley  is  due  in  large  part  to  the  work  of  earthworms. 
Observations  are  recorded  from  which  it  is  estimated  that  the  castings  of 
earthworms  on  these  soils  during  the  6  months  of  the  most  active  growing 
season  of  the  year  amounts  to  239,580  lbs.  per  acre.  The  author  reports  similar 
observations  in  Upper  Egypt  from  which  it  is  estimated  that  the  castings  in 
this  region  amount  to  58,785  lbs.  during  the  6  montha 

[Maintenance  of  soil  fertility  in  China,  Korea,  and  Japan],  F.  H.  Kinq 
(In  Farmers  of  Forty  Centuries,  Madison,  Wis.,  1911,  pp.  IX-\-^il,  pi.  i, 
figs,  2IiS), — ^The  results  are  here  given  of  a  study  of  the  agricultural  methods 
and  practices  of  these  countries,  particularly  of  the  intensive  methods  of  soil 
management,  developed  by  a  people  who  with  almost  no  fertilizer  resources 
except  those  of  the  farm,  the  home,  and  the  town,  have  maintained  the  pro- 
ductiveness of  fields  for  more  than  3,000  years,  supporting  a  population  of  nearly 
600,000,000  people  upon  an  area  smaller  than  the  improved  farm  lands  of  the 
United  States.  The  secret  of  this  success  is  shown  to  be  utilization  of  the 
products  of  the  soil  so  that  there  shall  be  no  waste  of  fertility. 

"Almost  every  foot  of  land  is  made  to  contribute  material  for  food,  fuel,  or 
fabric.  E^^erything  which  can  be  made  edible  serves  as  food  for  man  or 
domestic  animals.  Whatever  can  not  be  eaten  or  worn  is  used  for  fuel.  The 
wastes  of  the  body,  of  fuel,  and  of  fabric  worn  beyond  other  use  are  taken  back 
to  the  field ;  before  doing  so  they  are  housed  against  waste  from  weather,  com- 
pounded with  intelligence  and  forethought,  and  patiently  labored  with  through 
one,  three,  or  even  six  months,  to  bring  them  into  the  most  efficient  form  to 
serve  as  manure  for  the  soil  or  as  feed  for  the  crop." 

In  Japan  there  were  in  1007  "  some  5,814,362  households  of  farmers  tilling 
15,201,969  acres  and  feeding  3,522,877  additional  households,  or  51,742,398  people. 
This  is  an  average  of  3.4  people  to  the  acre  of  cultivated  land,  each  farmer's 
household  tilling  an  average  of  2.6  acrea  The  lands  yet  to  be  reclaimed  are 
being  put  under  cultivation  rapidly,  the  amount  improved  in  1907  being  64,448 
acres.  If  the  new  lands  to  be  reclaimed  can  be  made  as  productive  as  those 
now  in  use  there  should  be  opportunity  for  an  increase  in  population  to  the 
extent  of  about  35,000,000  without  changing  the  present  ratio  of  3.4  people  to 
the  acre  of  cultivated  land." 

In  the  author's  opinion,  the  agriculture  of  the  newer  nations  would  be 
greatly  benefited  by  a  careful  consideration  of  the  intensive  methods  of  these 
countries. 
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**  When  we  reflect  upon  the  depleted  fertility  of  our  own  older  fiirm  lands, 
comparatirely  few  of  which  have  seen  a  c^itury's  service,  and  upon  the 
enormous  quantity  of  mineral  fertilizers  which  are  being  applied  annually  to 
them  in  order  to  secure  paying  jrlelds,  it  becomes  evident  that  the  time  is  here 
when  profound  consideration  should  be  given  to  the  practices  the  Mongolian 
race  has  maintained  through  many  centuries,  which  permit  it  to  be  said  of 
China  that  one-sixth  of  an  acre  of  good  land  is  ample  for  the  maintenance 
of  one  person,  and  which  are  feeding  an  average  of  three  people  per  acre  of 
farm  land  in  the  three  southernmost  of  the  four  main  islands  of  Japan." 

How  may  fertilizer  experiments  be  improved?  A.  W.  K.  de  Jono  (Teys- 
mwmia,  22  {1911),  Nos.  6,  pp.  9^9-S62;  7,  pp.  425-JUl;  9-10,  pp.  562-574;  11, 
pp.  675-701,  pi.  1,  figs,  k;  23  {1912),  No8.  3,  pp.  135-175,  figs.  11;  5,  pp.  297- 
307). — This  is  mainly  a  summary  of  the  more  Important  information  contained 
In  previous  articles  on  the  same  subject  by  Wagner,  A.  Mayer,  Wohltmann, 
Drechsler,  Fleischer,  Liebscher,  Dafert,  Mitscherlich,  Holtsmark  and  Larsen, 
H.  M.  Gmelin,  Middleton,  Wood  and  Stratton,  and  Mercer  and  Hall  (E.  S.  B., 
15,  p.  130;  16,  p.  658;  17,  p.  963;  18,  p.  436;  19,  p.  531;  22,  p.  223;  24;  p.  633; 
25,  p.  825;  26,  p.  732).  The  article  is  a  very  complete  review  of  recommenda- 
tions which  have  been  made  by  various  investigators  for  the  improvement  of 
the  accuracy  of  field  experiments  with  fertilizers. 

On  the  discrepancy  between  the  results  obtained  by  experiments  in 
manuring,  etc.,  in  pots  and  in  the  field,  L.  Cohen  {Jour,  and  Proc.  Roy.  8oc. 
N.  a.  Wales,  J^S  {1909),  pt.  2,  pp.  117-122;  aba^in  Chem.  Ahs.,  6  {1912),  No.  10, 
p.  1332). — It  is  suggested  that  the  discrepancies  may  be  due  to  variations  in  con- 
centration of  the  soil  solution.  "  There  is  undoubted  evidence  that  in  ordinary 
soil  of  medium  fertility  the  use  of  soluble  fertilizers  is  without  profit,  in  fact 
in  certain  cases  positively  detrimental,  unless  a  correspondingly  large  amount  of 
water  is  used  on  the  growing  crop,  so  as  to  bring  the  soil  moisture  below  the 
maximum  limit  of  concentration  during  its  growth/*  The  importance  of  exact 
studies  along  this  line  is  pointed  out. 

Loss  of  fertilizer  constituents  in  drainage  water,  A.  W.  Blaib  {Proc.  Fid. 
State  Hort.  fifoc,  2i  {1911),  pp.  105-111,  pi.  1,  fig.  i).— The  tanks  installed  at  the 
Florida  Station  for  the  study  of  this  subject  (E.  S.  R.,  25,  p.  117)  are  described 
and  some  of  the  preliminary  results  obtained  with  them  are  reported. 

Bxperiments  with  sodium  nitrate,  calcium  nitrate,  and  calcium  cyanamid 
on  moor  soils,  A.  Rindell  {Meddel.  FinsJca  Mosskulturfor.  Forsoksv.,  3  {1911), 
pp.  22;  ahs.  in  ZentU.  Agr.  Chem.,  41  {1912),  No.  5,  pp.  317-321). —In  these  ex- 
periments, on  Finnish  moor  soils  in  need  of  nitrogen,  barnyard  manure  was 
found  to  be  more  effective  than  sodium  nitrate*.  The  relative  eflaciency  of 
sodium  nitrate,  calcium  nitrate,  and  calcium  carbonate  varied  with  the  amount 
of  the  application  and  the  character  of  the  soil. 

The  present  status  of  the  artificial  nitrogen  fertilizer  industry,  F.  W. 
Dafebt  {Osterr.  Chem.  Ztg.,  15  {1912),  No.  7,  pp.  86-89).— The  present  status  of 
the  manufacture  of  ammonium  sulphate,  nitric  acid,  lime  nitrogen,  nitrids,  and 
the  like,  is  briefiy  reviewed. 

The  nitrate  of  soda  industry  of  Chile,  B.  Diaz-Ossa  {Rev.  Q4n.  8ci.,  23 
{1912),  No.  10,  pp.  389-396,  figs.  8;  Bci.  Amer.  8up.,  74  {1912),  No.  1910,  pp. 
82,  83,  figs.  8). — ^This  article,  by  the  professor  of  nitrate  of  soda  technology  of 
the  University  pf  Chile,  discusses  briefly  the  history  of  development  of  the  in- 
dustry, the  location  and  character  of  the  deposits,  and  methods  of  exploitation 
and  purification  of  the  nitrate. 

The  author  is  of  the  opinion  that  there  is  now  enough  nitrate  in  sight  to  sup- 
ply the  actual  demand  for  a  century.  The  complex  character  of  the  salts  is 
pointed  out    They  contain  besides  sodium  nitrate,  chlorid,  and  sulphate,  potas- . 
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8inm  chlorid,  calcium  sulphate  and  nitrate,  magnesium  chlorid,  sulphate,  and 
nitrate,  sodium  iodate,  sodium  nltrosulphate  (darapsklte),  calcium  iodate 
(lautarite),  and  calcium  iodochromate  (dietzeite).  The  soils  of  the  region  are 
stated  to  be  highly  radioactive. 

New  methods  in  the  ammonia  industry,  V.  H5lblino  (Osterr,  Chem.  Ztff^ 
16  (1912),  No,  9,  pp,  lH-118,  figs.  6;  Engrais,  27  (1912),  No.  il,  pp,  IISS^ 
ii^).— Recently  proposed  methods  of  manufacturing  ammonia  are  briefly- 
described. 

[Nitrogenous  fertilizers  derived  from  the  air]  (9.  Cong.  Intemat.  Agr, 
Madrid,  1911,  pp.  Ttfg-S^-*).— The  fertilizer  section  of  the  Ninth  International 
C!ongress  of  Agriculture  at  Madrid  was  devoted  exclusively  to  the  consideration 
of  papers  on  nitrogenous  fertilizers  obtained  from  the  air  as  follows :  Study  and 
Application  of  New  Fertilizers  Prepared  from  the  Nitrogen  of  the  Air,  by  R 
Noriega  Abascal ;  Nitrogenous  Fertilizers  and  Calcium  Cyanamid,  by  L.  Rebello 
da  Silva ;  Study  of  the  New  Fertilizers  Prepared  from  the  Nitrogen  of  the  Air, 
by  C.  Schreiber ;  Importance  of  Synthetic  Nitrogenous  Fertilizers  in  Agriculture, 
by  M.  Weitz;  Nitrogenous  Fertilizers  Derived  from  the  Air,  by  J.  tJbeda 
Correal ;  and  Cyanamid,  by  C.  Pluvinage. 

These  papers  set  forth  quite  fully  the  present  status  of  the  manufacture  and  use 
of  nitrogenous  fertilizers  derived  from  the  air  from  the  agricultural  standpoint 

The  conclusions  of  the  congress  were  generally  favorable  to  the  use  of  these 
fertilizers  under  conditions  and  precautions  which  are  carefully  defined. 

The  toxic  action  of  organic  compounds  as  modified  by  fertilizer  salts,  O. 
SoHBEmsB  and  J.  J.  Skinneb  (Bot,  Qaz.,  54  {1912),  No.  1,  pp.  Sl-48,  figa.  5; 
Science,  n.  aer.,  SS  (1911),  No.  6U*  P*  ^40;  Ohenu  Aha.,  g  (1912),  No.  9,  p. 
1196) . — "  The  action  of  fertilizer  salts  in  restraining  the  harmful  influence  of 
certain  organic  compounds  was  studied,  as  well  as  the  effect  of  the  compounds 
on  absorption.  The  culture  solutions  comprised  all  possible  ratios  of  the  three 
principal  fertilizer  elements,  phosphate,  nitrate^  and  potassium,  varying  in  10 
per  cent  stages.  .  .  . 

"  The  cumarin  depressed  potash  and  nitrate  removal  from  nutrient  solution 
more  than  phoBfphate ;  the  quinone,  on  the  other  hand,  depressed  phosphate  and 
nitrate  more  than  potash;  the  effect  of  vanillin  was  not  determined  in  this 
regard.  It  is  interesting  to  mention  that  dihydroxystearic  acid,  which,  as 
previously  reported,  appears  to  act  much  as  vanillin  did,  depressed  phosphate 
and  potash  more  than  nitrate.  In  this  respect  again  the  influence  of  the 
various  harmful  substances  was  different 

"The  conclusion  is  drawn  that  different  toxic  substances  produce  deflnite 
effects  in  their  action  on  plants  and  that  the  effects  are  modified  differently  by 
the  differait  fertilizer  salts.'* 

See  also  a  previous  note  (E.  S.  R.,  26,  p.  224). 

The  effect  of  the  **  wet  process  "  on  the  availability  of  low-grade  nltroer- 
enous  materials,  B.  L.  Hastwell  and  F.  R.  Pembeb  (Jour.  Indua.  and  BnghK 
Chem.,  4  (1912),  No.  6,  pp.  Hl-JUS)  .^An  abstract  of  this  paper  has  been  noted 
(B.  S.  R.,  26,  p.  726). 

Relation  of  active  potash  to  pot  experiments,  G.  S.  Fbaps  (Jour.  Indua.  and 
Engin.  Chem.,  4  (1912),  No.  7,  pp.  52S,  526). — ^This  is  a  summary  of  experiments 
reported  in  full  in  Bulletin  145  of  the  Texas  Station  (E.  S.  R.,  27,  p.  323). 

Mica  as  a  source  of  potash  for  plants,  B.  Blanck  (Jour.  Landu).,  60  (1912), 
No.  2,  pp.  97-110;  aba.  in  Jour.  Chem.  Soc.  [London],  102  (1912),  No.  597,  II,  p. 
677;  Ztachr.  Angew.  Chem^,  25  (1912),  No.  40,  p.  2085).— Vot  experiments  in 
which  muscovite  and  biotite  were  used  as  sources  of  potash  supply  to  oats  are 
reported,  the  results  showing  that  the  potash  of  muscovite  was  much  less  readily 
available  than  that  of  biotite,  but  was  assimilated  by  the  plant  much  more 
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readily  than  the  potash  of  feldspar.  From  10.87  to  14.67  per  cent  of  the  potash 
of  blotite  was  assimilated,  as  compared  with  from  1.66  to  2.86  per  cent  of  the 
potash  of  the  muscovite. 

Preparation  of  superphosphate  with  sulphur  dioxid  and  chlorln,  Q.  Ses- 
TiNi  (Indus.  Chim.,  12  (1912),  pp.  49-5S;  ahs.  in  Jour.  Boc.  Chem,  Indus.,  SI 
(1912),  No.  6,  p.  293). — Experiments  are  reported  which  showed  that  it  is  pos- 
sible to  prepare  superphosphate  by  the  combined  action  of  sulphur  dioxid  and 
chlorin  on  crude  mineral  phosphate  according  to  the  following  equation : 

CSa*(PO«)«+2SO,+4H»0+2Cl.=Oa(HJ»04),+2<:5aS04+4HCl. 

.Chiano  supply  of  French  Somaliland,  W.  A.  Sohulz  (Daily  Cons,  and  Trade 
Rpts.  [U.  8.],  15  (1912),  No.  162,  p.  i89).— It  is  stated  that  the  abundant  sup- 
plies of  guano  on  the  numerous  small  islands  along  the  coast  of  French  and 
Italian  possessions  in  the  Red  Sea  are  beginning  to  be  exploited,  recent  ship- 
ments having  been  made  to  Antwerp  and  Suez  through  the  port  of  Jibuti-  The 
guano  is  stated  to  be  of  high  quality. 

Fertilizer  from  city  refuse  (Municipal  Jour,  and  Bngin.,  SO  (1911),  Nos.  19, 
p.  678,  figs.  2;  26,  p.  918).— A  machine  which  has  been  in  operation  at  South- 
wark,  England,  for  grinding  garbage  and  preparing  a  fertilizer  suitable  for  use 
on  stiff  clay  soils  is  described. 

The  uttlization  of  sewage  sludge  (Bnffin.  Rec,  66  (1912),  No.  26,  pp.  701, 
702). — ^The  practicability  of  the  use  of  sewage  sludge  as  fertilizer  is  questioned, 
as  is  also  the  economy  of  extracting  grease  from  the  material,  although  the 
latter  process  increases  the  value  of  the  sludge  for  fertilizing  purposes.  The 
authorities  cited  are  G.  W.  Fuller  (E.  S.  R.,  27,  p.  212)  and  W.  Naylor  (E.  S. 
R.,  27,  p.  318). 

Annual  report  on  fertilizers  Aufirnst  1,  1911,  B.  B.  Ross  (Ann.  Rpt.  Ala. 
Dept.  Agr.  and  Indus.,  1911,  pp.  1^5-^16).— Analyses  and  valuations  of  fertil- 
izers inspected  in  Alabama  are  reported,  with  the  text  of  the  state  fertilizer 
laws  and  a  brief  discussion  of  the  nature  and  use  of  fertilizers. 

Analyses  of  commercial  fertilizers,  M.  A.  Scovell  and  H.  E.  Cubtis  (Ken- 
iuchy  8ta.  Bui,  158^  pp.  197-^28). —This  bulletin  reports  analyses  and  valua- 
tions of  fertUlzers  Inspected  by  the  Kentucky  Station  during  1011.  The  re- 
sults show  "  that  In  most  cases  the  samples  analyzed  have  come  fully  up  to  the 
guaranty  or,  where  there  is  a  slight  deficiency  in  one  ingredient,  it  has  been 
made  up  by  an  excess  in  one  or  both  of  the  other  ingredients.*' 

Bussian  fertilizer  situation  (Amer.  Pert.,  S7  (1912),  No.  1,  pp.  S8,  S9).— 
Figures  are  given  which  show  that  the  amount  of  fertilizer  used  in^  Russia 
nearly  trebled  in  the  5  years  1007  to  1011,  being  in  the  latter  year  860,000 
short  tons.  The  use  of  fertilizers  in  the  Empire  is,  however,  still  comparatively 
small.  The  fertilizers  used  are  practically  all  imported,  although  considerable 
quantities  of  bones,  fish  waste,  slaughterhouse  by-products,  and  similar  mate- 
rials are  exported.    Large  deposits  of  phosphates  are  available. 

AOBICTTLTTJEAL  BOTAHT. 

Chemical  effects  of  radiant  energy  in  plant  processes,  H.  A.  Spoehb  (Car- 
negie Inst.  Washington  Year  Book,  10  (1911) t  p.  65).— Experiments  in  photo- 
chemical reactions  supposedly  similar  to  those  occurring  in  plants  have  been 
carried  out 

It  was  found  that  aqueous  solutions  of  potassium  and  calcium  nitrates  are 
reduced  by  means  of  ultraviolet  light,  sunlight,  and  diffused  light  to  the  corre- 
sponding nitrites  and  ammonia,  with  the  liberation  of  oxygen  and  the  produc- 
tion of  alkalinity  in  the  solution.  It  is  claimed  that  Schimper  has  shown  that 
the  disappearance  of  nitrates  in  the  leaf  takes  place  in  the  sunlight    If,  there- 
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fore,  the  above  reaction  takes  place  In  the  leaf,  not  only  would  the  prpper  condi- 
tions for  carbohydrate  synthesis  be  established,  but  the  nitrogen  would  also  be 
produced  In  the  best  form  and  the  most  available  place  for  protein  synthesis. 

The  rOle  of  organic  acids  In  the  plant  leaf  and  the  relation  of  these  sub- 
stances to  protein  synthesis  are  under  investigation.  It  has  been  found  that 
the  hydroxy-acids,  under  the  influence  of  ultraviolet  light,  are  decomposed, 
yielding  carbon  dioxid  and  aldehyde-like  substances.  These  are  believed  to  be 
necessary  in  the  further  EQrnthesis  of  compounds  of  importance  to  the  organisms. 

Bhythm  in  plant  development,  6.  Klebs  (Sitzher.  Heidelh.  Akad,  Wi88., 
Math.  Naturw.  KL,  3  B  (1911),  Abfumdi,  2S,  pp.  84;  a59.  in  Bot.  Centhl.,  119 
(1912),  No.  17,  p.  426).— Continuing  previous  work  by  the  author  (R  S.  R., 
24,  p.  141),  an  account  Is  given  of  studies  made  on  40  living  European  plants 
taken  from  their  native  environment  to  Java  and  there  observed  under  control 
conditions,  in  order  to  ascertain  whether  or  not  the  tendency  to  vary  between 
periods  of  alternate  growth  and  rest  is  inherent  or  dependent  upon  external 
conditions. 

It  was  found  that  the  most  of  these  plants  showed  continued  growth  In  the 
new  situation  during  the  time  when  in  Europe  they  would  be  at  rest,  but  that  a 
somewhat  marked  resting  period  could  be  Induced  by  lowering  such  life  condi- 
tions as  temperature,  moisture,  nutrition,  etc  This  and  further  facts  observed 
led  the  investigator  to  advise  caution  in  accepting  the  theory  that  an  inner 
periodicity  exists,  and  to  favor  the  view  that  periodicity  depends  very  largely 
upon  climatic  and  nutritive  conditiona 

A  bibliography  is  appended. 

Transpiration  in  succulent  plants.  Miss  E.  M.  Dbxp  (Ann.  Bot.  ILondon^^ 
26  (1912),  No.  102,  pp.  409-U2,  fig.  i).— The  author  has  made  a  study  of  trans- 
piration in  relation  to  the  structure  and  habitat  of  succulait  plants,  particular 
attention  being  given  to  the  trani^iring  surface  and  water  storing  and  conduct- 
ing systems. 

It  was  found  that  the  chief  structural  peculiarities  of  succulent  plants  are 
comiected  with  the  transpiring  surface  and  the  storage  of  water.  Summing  up 
the  characteristics  of  the  transpiring  surface,  the  author  found  that  succulent 
plants  show  a  varying  amount  of  reduction  in  the  leaf  surface,  and  that  this 
may  or  may  not  be  accompanied  by  arrangements  which  tend  to  diminish  trans- 
piration. Most  succuloit  plants  are  characterised  by  the  possession  of  definite 
aqueous  tissue;  others  have  a  great  development  of  meaophyll  in  the  leaves; 
and  then  the  Innermost  layers  tend  to  function  as  storage  cells  for  water. 

The  author  states  that  the  peculiarities  of  succulent  plants  must  be  regarded 
as  adaptations  to  environmeit  of  real  importance  to  the  plant  They  may  be 
produced  during  the  lifetime  of  the  individual,  as  in  the  development  of  addi- 
tional mesophyll  or  storage  tissue  in  a  facultative  halophyte,  or  they  may  ap- 
pear as  permanent  characteristics*  as  in  the  case  of  plants  that  are  found  ex- 
clusively in  saline  situations. 

The  water  relations  of  halophytes  and  sclerophyUs,  F.  E.  Lloyd  (Carnegie 
Inst.  Washington  Year  Book,  10  (1911),  pp.  61,  62).— The  author  gives  a  brief 
summary  of  investigations  to  determine  the  absolute,  relative,  and  cuticular 
transpiration  of  a  number  of  beach  plants  and  of  trees  and  shrubs  from  neigh- 
boring slopes.  A  method  was  devised  for  observing  the  actual  condition  of 
stomata  on  living  leaves,  and  from  the  investigations  tentative  conclusions  were 
reached  as  follows : 

"(1)  Little  variation  In  the  actual  amount  of  water  in  the  leaves  was  ob- 
served, and  the  rate  of  loss  was  low  in  the  cool  air  and  high  humidities  of 
the  Garmel  region  in  which  the  work  was  performed. 
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"(2)  The  beach  plants  or  halophytes  showed  a  lively  stomatal  activity— a 
remarkable  readiness  to  wilt  and  desiccate.  In  this  particular  such  plants  are 
widely  different  from  the  fleshy  plants  of  the  desert 

"(3)  The  osmotic  pressures  of  the  thick  leaves  of  beach  plants  are  equiva- 
I^it  to  0.2  to  1.8  potassium  nitrate,  or  7.5  to  48  atmospheres.  The  pressure  in 
the  roots  is  notably  lower,  as  in  other  plants. 

"(4)  The  amount  of  water  vapor  which  any  of  these  plants  may  absorb  from 
the  air  Is  small  and  of  little  significance  in  the  life  of  the  plant." 

The  influence  of  methylene  blue  on  the  respiration  of  plants,  W.  Palladin» 
Elise  HthuBENET,  and  Mabds  Kobsakow  (Biochem,  Ztschr,,  35  (1911),  No.  1-2, 
pp.  i-17,  fig.  1;  ahs.  in  Jour.  Chem.  8oc.  [London],  100  {1911),  No.  588,  II,  pp. 
919,  920;  Dot.  CenthL,  119  {1912),  No.  17,  pp.  427,  *?8).— This  Contains  investi- 
gations made  by  W.  Palladln,  partly  in  connection  with  others,  on  the  respira- 
tion of  living  and  killed  plants  (E.  S.  R..  23,  p.  629;  25,  pp.  123,  4U;  27,  p.  420), 
the  principal  findings  now  reported  being  as  follows: 

With  access  of  air  the  respiration  with  etiolated  tips  of  Vicia  faba,  colored 
with  methylene  blue.  Is  increased  by  from  65  to  107  per  cent;  while  that  of 
Pi9um  sativvm^  is  increased  from  11  to  18  per  cent.  The  action  of  quinin  is,  in 
general,  similar  to  this;  but,  while  the  respiration  of  seeds  of  V.  faha  is  in- 
creased by  methylene  blue,  that  of  seeds  of  P.  sativum  is  diminished.  The 
differences  observed  are  ascribed  to  the  larger  amounts  of  respiratory  chromogen 
contained  in  the  objects  most  affected,  and  to  the  alleged  fact  that,  where  little 
of  such  chromogen  is  present,  quinin  usually  shows  a  poisonous  action.  Killing 
V.  faha  by  means  of  cold  stops  the  stimulating  action  of  the  methylene  blue. 
The  anaerobic  respiration  of  stem  tips  of  V.  faha  and  P.  sativum,  stimulated 
with  methylene  blue,  is  progressively  checked*  It  appears  as  if  in  absence  of 
oxygen  the  cells  are  not  able  to  protect  themselves  from  the  infiuence  of  the 
methylene  blue,  which  then  tends  to  act  as  a  poison.  Other  differences  between 
the  action  of  the  methylene  blue  on  aerobic  and  anaerobic  respiration  are  demon- 
strated. The  ratio  of  anaerobic  carbon  dloxid  separation  to  alcohol  production 
Is  about  1 : 1  for  colored  seeds,  while  for  the  control  seeds  it  is  smaller.  Diso- 
dium  hydrogen  phosphate  paralyzes  the  injurious  action  of  methylene  blue  on 
etiolated  tips  of  V.  faha. 

The  influence  of  methylene  blue  on  the  respiration  of  plants,  Euse  Ht^B- 
BENET  (Trudy  Imp.  8.  Peterh.  Ohshch.  Estestvo.  (Trav.  §oc.  Imp.  Nat.  Bt. 
Petersh.),  42  (1911),  I,  No.  7-^,  pp.  279-292,  S08,  S09).— The  substance  of  this 
article  has  been  given  in  the  above  article. 

The  freezing  of  plants,  H.  Molisch  (Schr.  Ver.  Naturw.  Kenntnisse  Wien, 
51  (1910-11),  pp.  141-176,  figs.  7;  ahs.  in  Bot.  CentU.,  119  (1912),  No.  16,  pp. 
404f  405). — ^An  account  is  given  of  numerous  freezing  experiments  with  various 
higher  and  lower  plants,  with  amoebae,  and  with  other  objects. 

Emphasis  is  laid  on  the  extraction  of  cytoplasm  in  the  freezing  process,  fol- 
lowing which  the  protoplasm  is  seen  to  be  shriveled  into  a  shapeless  mass  or 
into  a  network  with  water  outside  or  occupying  the  interstices  According  to  the 
author,  any  of  3  forms  may  result  from  freezing,  depending  upon  whether  ice 
forms  inside  the  cell,  outside  the  cytoplasm,  or  in  both  these  situations.  It 
is  claimed  as  regards  the  survival  of  the  plant  it  matters  little  as  a  rule 
whether  it  be  thawed  out  quickly  or  slowly.  The  resistance  offered  by  some 
plants  to  cold  is  thought  to  depend  upon  the  constitution  of  the  plasma.    « 

A  short  bibliography  is  appended. 

Some  effects  of  severe  frosts  upon  vegetation  in  a  condition  of  active 
growth,  F.  K.  BuTTEBS  and  G.  O.  Rosendahl  (Minn.  Bot.  Studies,  4  (1911), 
pi.  2,  pp.  153-159,  pi.  i). — ^Thls  is  a  detailed  account  of  investigations,  a  pre- 
65584"— No.  6—12 3 
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liminary  notice  of  which  has  been  given  elsewhere  (E.  S.  R.,  25,  p.  128),  and 
summarized  as  follows: 

"(1)  Prolonged  solid  freezing  will  injure  many  plants  and  parts  of  plants 
which  are  not  hurt  by  2.5*  (C.)  of  frost.  (2)  Mechanical  damage  from  loss 
of  turgidity  and  brittleness  of  frozen  m^nbers  is  great  (3)  Hard  freezing  is 
far  more  destructive  to  our  native  woody  plants  than  to  onr  herbaceous  vegeta- 
tion. (4)  Woody  plants  recover  from  hard  freezing  very  slowly  and  produce 
very  abnormal  growth  for  the  season  in  which  it  occurs." 

Chemical  protection  of  plants  against  freezing,  N.  A.  Maksimov  (Z^«^. 
Opytn.  Agron.  {Russ.  Jour.  ExpU  Landw.),  IS  {19i2),  No.  1,  pp.  1-26),— This  is 
in  substance  the  same  as  a  report  previously  noted  (E.  S.  B.,  27»  p.  333).  A 
more  extended  report  with  the  more  general  conclusions  reached  is  promised. 

Germination  of  seed  as  affected  by  sulphuric  acid  treatment,  H.  H.  Love 
and  C.  E.  Leightt  (New  York  Cornell  Bta,  Bvl.  312,  pp.  293-SS6,  figs.  9). — ^The 
results  are  given  of  a  study  of  the  effect  of  sulphuric  acid  to  hasten  the  germi- 
nation of  hard  leguminous  seed.  (Concentrated  acid,  with  a  specific  gravity  of 
about  1.84,  was  used,  and  seeds  of  red,  white,  alsike,  sweet,  and  Japan  clover, 
alfalfa,  several  weeds,  and  cotton  were  subjected  to  the  Influence  of  the  acid 
for  various  periods  of  time. 

The  authors  found  that  Increased  germination  was  secured  by  treating  all 
the  seeds  with  concentrated  sulphuric  acid.  The  effect  of  the  treatment  was 
still  apparent  after  the  seed  had  been  allowed  to  dry  before  germination.  Many 
varieties  of  weed  seeds  commonly  found  in  samples  of  clover  or  alfalfa  seeds 
were  killed  by  the  acid 'treatment,  while  the  germination  of  others  was  either 
benefited  or  not  at  all  affected.  Ck)tton  seed  was  easily  delinted  upon  treat- 
ment, and  the  germination  increased  and  hastened. 

The  method  of  treatment  for  different  quantities  of  seed  is  described  and 
consists  essentially  of  subjecting  the  seed  to  sulphuric  acid  for  from  15  to  45 
minutes  at  ordinary  room  temperature,  after  which  the  seed  is  thoroughly 
washed.    It  may  or  may  not  be  allowed  to  dry  before  planting. 

The  Influence  of  the  seed  upon  the  size  of  the  fruit  In  Staphylea,  H,  J.  A. 
Habbis  (Bot.  Qaz.,  53  (1912),  No.  5,  pp.  S96-4U,  fig.  i).-— In  continuation  of 
work  previously  noted  (E.  S.  R.,  27,  p.  231)  new  data  were  obtained  by  the 
author,  the  conclusions  from  which  may,  in  the  main,  be  summarized  as  follows : 

There  is  a  very  substantial  interdependence  between  the  number  of  seeds  and 
the  fruit  length  of  Staphylea,  higher  than  that  between  the  number  per  locule 
and  length,  and  in  large  measure  independent  of  the  influence  of  the  number  of 
ovules.  Mechanical  stretching  by  pressure  of  adjacent  seeds  as  a  factor  seems 
to  be  excluded.  In  general,  the  ffects  obsen^ed  are  thought  to  warrant  the  con- 
clusion that  the  interdependence  between  the  number  of  seeds  and  the  length  of 
fruit  in  Staphylea  Is  a  direct  physiological  one  and  that  the  two  characters 
stand  in  some  degree  in  the  relationship  to  each  other  of  cause  and  effect. 

Some  points  In  the  morphology  and  physiology  of  fasdated  seedlings,  T. 
Reed  (Ann.  Bot.  [London],  26  (1912),  No.  102,  pp.  389-402,  figs.  P).— Investiga- 
tions on  the  seedling  plants  of  various  species  of  Leguminosse  were  carried  on 
to  determine  some  of  the  facts  relating  to  fasciation.  The  seeds  were  germi- 
nated in  soil,  and  when  the  plumular  shoots  had  developed  about  an  inch  or  so 
the  apical  bud  was  cut  away  and  the  seedlings  allowed  to  resume  their  growth. 

Two  types  of  seedlings  were  used,  the  hypogeal  and  the  epigeal  types,  but 
fasciations  were  induced  only  in  the  former  class.  The  hypocotyl  of  hypogeal 
seedlings  was  found  to  become  fasciated  as  the  result  of  adherence  of  a  number 
of  fasciated  shoots.  The  food  reserves  in  the  two  types  of  seedlings  may  be 
similar  chemically,  but  the  availability  of  the  food  differs.    Hypogeal  seedlings 
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are  said  to  be  remarkably  dependent  on  their  cotyledonary  food  reserves  for 
their  early  development  as  contrasted  with  seedlings  of  the  eplgeal  type. 

The  transformation  of  reserve  substance  in  tubers  of  Dahlia  variabilis, 
N.  SciACCA  and  G.  Zebuxi  (Ann,  R.  Scuola  Bup.  Agr,  Portici,  2.  ser.,  9  (1909), 
Art.  4,  pp,  1-2S), — In  the  respiration  of  dahlia  tubers  it  was  found  that  they 
consumed  as  much  as  2.47  per  cent  of  their  total  weight  in  70  days;  also  the 
ordinarily  insoluble  material  of  the  tubers  was  sensibly  drawn  upon.  Respira- 
tion, which  is  most  active  when  the  tubers  have  given  up  about  30  per  cent  of 
their  contained  water,  Is  slowest  when  the  tubers  are  In  a  rarifled  atmosphere. 
In  this  situation,  moreover,  the  insoluble  material  appears  to  take  no  part  in 
respiration.  The  noninulln  contents  remain  sensibly  constant  The  substances 
given  off  appear  mainly  as  respiration  products. 

As  the  time  for  budding  approaches,  the  inulin  begins  to  pass  into  the  more 
soluble  forms  of  inulold  and  levulose.  The  mobilization  of  inulin  occurs  in  all 
parts  of  the  tuber,  but  more  particularly  in  the  central  cylinder  which  corre- 
sponds to  the  course  of  the  flbrovascular  bundles  and  which  is  in  more  direct 
relation  to  the  young  shoots.  It  appears  from  the  experiments  that  the  gradual 
hydrolyzing  of  the  inulin  is  accompanied  by  a  current  of  mobilization,  the  re- 
serve material  being  transferred  as  it  becomes  soluble  from  the  periphery 
toward  the  center. 

Displacement  by  water  of  nutritive  substances  in  plants,  G.  Andb£  {Compt. 
Rend.  Acad,  8ci.  [ParU],  152  (1911),  No.  26,  pp.  1851-1860;  15S  (1911),  Noa. 
24.  pp.  12Si-12S6;  26,  pp.  1497-1500;  154  (1912),  No.  11,  pp.  llOS-1105) .-K^n- 
tinning  previous  work  (K.  S.  R.,  25,  p.  432),  the  author  gives  in  a  series  of 
notes  the  detailed  results  obtained  from  a  study  of  the  distribution  and  diffusion 
of  certain  soluble  substances  in  vegetable  organs,  also  from  his  studies  of  the 
displacement  of  such  substances  by  water  in  certain  plants. 

The  significance  of  protein  assimilation  in  the  life  processes  of  plants, 
F.  Bhblich  (Batnml.  Chem.  i*.  CJiem.  Tech.  Vortrdgc,  11  (1912),  pp.  297-SlO). — 
A  brief  discussion  is  given  of  the  progress  of  research  and  of  the  present  state 
of  knowledge  in  this  connection. 

The  building  of  protein  by  yeasts  and  mold  fungi,  F.  Bhblioh  (Biochetn. 
Ztschr.,  S6  (1911),  No.  5^,  pp.  411-497;  abs.  in  Mycol.  Cenm.,  1  (1912),  No.  2, 
pp.  52,  5S). — ^A  preliminary  report  is  made  on  a  series  of  investigations  with 
Willia  anomala  and  several  mildew  fungi. 

It  is  stated  that  W.  anomala  is  able  to  utilize  besides  sugar  a  number  of  rela- 
tively very  simple  organic  substances,  such  as  glycerin,  lactic  acid,  and  methyl, 
ethyl,  and  amyl  alcohols  as  sources  of  carbon  and  energy  in  order  to  form  its 
protein  from  amino  acids;  also  that  tyrosol  is  formed  from  tyrosin  as  from 
sugar  during  the  growth  of  yeast  in  the  culture  medium.  The  author  concludes 
that  tyrosin  in  the  presence  of  other  carbon  sources  experiences  no  such  thor- 
oughgoing utilization  as  when  the  yeast  in  question  ferments  sugar. 

In  the  culture  with  methyl  alcohol,  formic  acid  appears ;  in  that  with  ethyl 
alcohol,  acetic  acid ;  and  in  that  with  amyl  alcohol,  valeric  acid  is  formed.  It 
appears  as  if  strongly  oxidizing  enzyms  present  in  W.  anomala  enable  this 
yeast  to  utilize  substances  like  alcohols,  etc.,  as  carbon  supply  and  energy  source. 
Such  enzyms  appear  to  be  absent  from  the  culture  yeasts.  Oidium  lactis^ 
Rhizopus  nigricans,  and  other  mildew  fungi  are  able,  like  the  "wild  yeast,*' 
to  employ  glycerin,  lactic  acid,  and  ethyl  alcohol  for  building  protein  from 
amino  acid  solutions. 

Carbon  assimilation  by  plants  as  affected  by  organic  adds  and  their  po- 
tassium salts.  Ravin  (Compt.  Rend.  Acad.  8ci.  [PaHs],  154  (1912),  No.  11,  pp. 
1100-1109). — ^From  studies  made  on  Raphanus  aativus  the  author  reports  that 
malic,  tartaric,  citric,  succinic,  and  oxalic  acids,  the  organic  acids  most  corn- 
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monly  met  with  In  green  plants,  as  well  as  their  potassium  salt8>  are  absorbed 
by  the  root  system  of  the  radish  and  are  assimilated ;  also  that  these  acids  are 
more  nutritive  than  their  add  potassium  salts,  and  that  these  salts  exceed  in 
this  respect  the  corresponding  neutral  salts. 

The  formation  of  saccharose  in  sugar  beets,  F.  Strohmeb,  H.  Bnisif,  and 
O.  Fallada  (68terr.  Vngar,  Ztachr,  Zuckerindus.  u.  Landto.,  40  (1911),  No.  6, 
pp.  857-855).— The  authors  investigated  sugar  beets  at  the  time  of  flowering 
and  on  ripening  of  seeds  in  regard  to  sugar  content,  etc.,  reaching  the  conclu- 
sion that  sugar  beets  of  the  second  year's  growth  are  able  to  form  sugar  for 
storing  purposes  in  their  assimilating  organs,  not  only  in  the  stems  but  also  In 
the  roots. 

A  bibliography  is  appended. 

The  rOle  of  catalase  in  plants,  W.  Zales^i  and  Anna  Rosenbebg  (Biochem. 
Zt8chr.,  SS  (1911),  No,  IS,  pp.  1-15;  ahs.  in  Bot,  Centbl,  119  (1912),  No.  17, 
p.  4S1), — ^The  authors  report,  as  the  result  of  their  investigations,  that  the 
activity  of  catalase  is  considerably  weakeied  by  its  extraction  with  ether  or 
-  with  ethyl  or  methyl  alcohols,  also  in  varying  degrees  by  use  of  several  other 
substances  named.  They  seem  to  hold  to  the  view  that  a  relation  exists  between 
the  activity  of  catalase  and  that  of  the  oxidation  process. 

Comparison  of  the  total  nitrogen  and  nitric  nitrogen  in  paraaitie  and 
saprophytic  plants,  L.  Lurz  (Compt.  Rend,  Acad.  Bci.  [Paris],  154  (1912), 
No.  19,  pp.  1247-1249;  Bui.  Boo.  Bot.  France,  59  (1912),  No.  4^,  pp.  S79S7S).— 
Studies  were  made  of  a  number  of  phanerogamic  absolute  parasites,  hemipara- 
sites,  and  saprophytes  with  and  without  chlorophyll  to  determine  the  nitric 
nitrogen  and  total  nitrogen  which  they  contain. 

As  a  result  of  the  studies  the  author  claims  that  absolute  parasites,  partic- 
ularly those  containing  chlorophyll,  are  in  general  poorer  In  total  nitrogen 
than  the  hemiparasites  whose  roots  are  in  soil  from  which  they  can  obtain 
nutritive  material.  The  differences  in  nitric  nitrogen  are  less  marked.  In  gen- 
eral, plants  containing  chlorophyll  are  lower  in  nitric  nitrogen  as  the  percentage 
of  total  nitrogen  increases,  while  with  plants  not  containing  chlorophyll  the  con- 
trary was  observed.  The  author  claims  that  the  figures  presented  Indicate  the 
important  action  of  chlorophyll  on  the  accumulation  and  assimilation  of  nitro- 
gen by  parasitic  plants. 

The  relation  of  some  fungi  to  organic  acids,  R.  O.  Hebzoo,  O.  Ripke,  and 
O.  Sauldin  (Hoppe-Beyler^s  Ztschr.  Physiol.  Ohem.,  7S  (1911),  No.  S-4,  pp. 
284-S07,  figs.  S;  ahs.  in  Jour.  Chem.  8oc.  [London],  100  (1911),  No,  588,  II,  p. 
915). — In  a  series  of  papers  by  these  authors  accounts  are  given  of  the  behavior 
of  a  number  of  mold  fungi  as  affected  by  various  organic  acids.  The  fungi  were 
cultivated  in  Uschinsky's  nutrient  medium,  to  which  the  different  acids  were 
added  in  amounts  varying  from  0.5  to  3  per  cent. 

When  the  molds  were  grown  in  these  solutions  for  6  weeks,  they  caused  from 
30  to  95  per  cent  of  the  acid  to  disappear,  the  different  species  of  fungi  trans- 
forming the  acids  in  different  amounts.  Mycelium  killed  with  acetone  and 
ether  and  kept  under  water  through  which  air  was  passed  developed  more  car- 
bon dioxld  in  the  presence  of  acids,  the  acids  being  used  up  in  the  process. 

In  the  second  paper  experiments  with  Mycoderma  cervisics  are  reported. 
This  fungus  killed  by  acetone  and  kept  In  solution  of  acetic  or  lactic  acids 
caused  a  disappearance  of  the  add,  which  was  not  oxidized.  Mand^lc  add 
behaved  in  a  similar  manner,  being  chemically  changed*  living  fungi  gave  simi- 
lar results  with  acids. 

In  the  last  paper  the  effect  of  amino  adds  on  PenioUUum  glauoum  is  de- 
scribed, in  which  It  is  shown  that  the  addition  of  leucin  to  a  culture  of  the 
mycelium  of  the  fungus  caused  a  definite  increase  in  the  daily  production  of 
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carbon  dioxid.  The  increase  amounted  to  considerably  more  than  could  be 
accounted  for  by  the  leucin  that  had  disappeared. 

Studies  on  iron-storing  Hyphomycetes,  R.  Lieske  (Jahrb,  WiS8.  Boi, 
lPring8heim\,  50  {1911) ,  No.  5,  pp.  328-S54,  figs.  3;  ahs,  in  Mycol.  GentU.,  1 
{1912),  No.  i,  p.  20). — ^The  author  was  led  by  numerous  observations  on  the 
rapid  growth  of  certain  fungi  and  bacteria  in  iron  solutions  to  undertake  a 
study  of  certain  forms,  in  particular  of  one  closely  allied  morphologically  with 
Citromyces  pfefferianus  but  showing  such  physiological  divergences  as  led  to  its 
classification  as  a  separate  species  to  which  he  gave  the  name  C.  siderophilvs. 
This  was  investigated  in  regard  to  its  behavior  in  connection  with  iron  solu- 
tions added  to  its  culture  medium,  as  were  also  the  fungi  AspergUlua  niger, 
PenicUlium  glatwum,  C.  glaber,  C.  pfefferianus,  and  several  iron  bacteria. 

Numerous  fungi  living  in  iron-containing  waters  are  found  to  store  in  their 
cells,  as  do  the  iron  bacteria,  a  considerable  amount  of  hydrated  oxid  of  iron. 
Most  of  these  are  closely  allied  morphologically  with  0.  pfefferianus,  but  physio- 
logically they  differ  widely  therefrom.  C.  Hderophilua  thrives  in  an  iron-free 
culture  medium  as  do  the  mold  fungi,  but  the  addition  of  0.5  per  cent  sulphate 
of  iron  causes  a  notable  increase  of  weight  in  case  of  this  fungus,  while  other 
mold  fungi  are  checked  in  growth  by  such  addition.  C.  aiderophUva  shows  a 
particular  resistance  to  the  poisonous  influence  of  zinc  sulphate.  Iron  protoxid 
salts  cause  no  chemically  poisonous  effect' on  O.  siderophilua  but  a  significant 
promotion  of  growth.  Iron  oxid  salts  are  as  poisonous  to  this  as  to  the  other 
fungi.  The  growth-promoting  agent  is  the  ferro-ion,  the  growth-checking  one 
the  ferri-lon.    Nondissociating  iron  salts  have  no  marked  influence  on  growth. 

With  the  presence  of  iron  protoxid  in  the  nutritive  solution,  the  fungus  is 
better  able  to  utilisse  its  carbon  supply  and  can  thus  flourish  in  a  poorer  culture 
medium.  The  incrustation  of  hyphse  with  iron  is  not  dependent  upon  the 
growth-producing  influence  of  the  protoxid,  but  upon  the  nature  or  constitution 
of  the  carbon  source.  It  is  supposed  that  the  iron-storing  bacteria  play  an 
essential  part  in  the  formation  of  beds  of  bog-iron  ore. 

On  the  presence  of  arbutln  in  leaves  of  Orevillea  robusta,  E.  Boubquelot 
and  Mile.  A.  Fichtenholz  {Compt.  Rend.  Acad.  Sci.  [Paris],  154  {1912),  No. 
17,  pp.  1106-1108). — S|nce  their  discovery  and  investigation  of  arbutin  in  species 
of  I^rus  (E.  S.  R.,  25,  p.  27 ;  26,  p.  327),  the  authors  have  extended  their  studies 
to  other  genera  and  they  state  that  they  have  been  able  to  identify  this  glucosid 
in  leaves  of  Q.  rohuata. 

Wood  coloring  in  living  spruce,  C.  von  Tubedp  {Natuno.  Ztschr.  Forst  i«. 
Landw.,  9  {1911),  No.  6,  pp.  273-^6,  figs.  2;  aha.  in  BoU  CentU.,  119  {1912),  No. 
5,  p.  98).— An  account  is  given  of  the  author's  studies  on  3  specimens  of 
spruce,  in  which  the  sapwood  from  roots  to  topmost  twigs,  with  the  exception 
of  the  youngest  annual  rings,  showed  a  blue-black  color  on  being  freshly  cut, 
becoming  darker  for  a  few  days  and  afterwards  remaining  unchanged.  Micro- 
scopic investigations  failed  to  reveal  the  presence  of  any  organism  or  any  indi- 
cation of  other  abnormality.  Microchemical  tests  seemed  to  show  that  the 
coloring  was  due  to  impregnation  with  tannate  of  iron.  This,  however,  did  not 
seem  to  interfere  with  the  free  passage  of  water,  etc.  Root  injuries,  it  is 
thought,  may  be  a  contributing  cause.  Further  investigations  are  contemplated 
to  induce  artlflcially,  if  possible,  coloration,  which  appears  to  be  entirely  harm- 
less to  the  living  wood. 

The  influence  of  sea  water  on  the  distribution  of  plants,  J.  W.  Habsh- 
BEBQEE  {Proc.  Amcr.  Phil.  8oc.,  50  {1911),  No.  201,  pp.  457-496,  pla.  S,  figs,  7).— 
A  study  was  made  of  the  salt  content  of  marsh  soils  and  estuarlne  waters  in 
their  relation  to  plant  distribution  along  the  coast  of  New  Jersey.    The  hy- 
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drometer  was  found  very  efficient  in  this  reepect,  and  the  tolerance  to  salt  of 
a  large  number  of  plants  was  determined. 

As  a  result  of  his  investigations  the  author  concludes  that  the  salinity  of  the 
water,  which  can  be  determined  by  the  hydrometer,  is  the  determining  factor 
in  the  distribution  of  salt  marsh  plants,  although  the  texture  of  the  soil,  its 
aeration,  and  the  lines  of  marsh  drainage  are  influential  factors.  The  author 
further  states  that  the  method  applied  is  also  adapted  to  the  study  of  aUcali 
soils,  especially  in  the  western  States,  and  that  the  farmer  can  test  the  presence 
or  absence  of  salts  and' their  relative  amounts  in  the  soil  by  this  method. 

Minnesota  plant  studies.  IV,  Minnesota  mashrooms,  F.  E.  Clements 
(Minneapolis,  Minn.:  Oeol,  and  Nat,  Biat,  Bnrvcy,  1910,  pp,  169,  pis,  S,  figs. 
12S), — This  publication  is  designed  for  plant  lovers  and  for  classes  in  botany  in 
high  school  and  collega  It  gives  simple  and  concise  descriptions  of  different 
species  of  mushrooms  occurring  within  the  State, 

Plant  introduction  for  the  plant  breeder,  D.  Faibohild  (17.  B.  Dept,  Agr. 
Yearbook  1911,  pp,  411-422^  pis,  6,  fig,  i).-rA  popular  account  is  given  of  the 
work  of  the  Office  of  Foreign  Seed  and  Plant  Introduction  of  the  Bureau  of 
Plant  Industry  of  this  Department  in  securing  species  and  varieties  of  plants 
from  various  parts  of  the  world  to  be  used  by  plant  breeders  in  their  efforts  to 
obtain  new  combinations  of  characters  that  may  prove  of  superior  merit  or 
adapted  to  special  environmental  conditions. 

The  present  state  of  tlie  mutation  theory,  L.  Blabingheic  (Bid.  Soe,  Boi, 
France,  58  (1911),  No.  8,  pp.  644-^52) .—-The  author  briefly  reviews  the  recent 
work  of  various  investigators  bearing  upon  the  theory  of  mutation.  In  conclu- 
sion it  is  stated  that  the  theory  has  not  been  impaired  but  rather  strength^ied 
by  the  more  recent  findings  of  these  and  related  investigation& 

(Enothera  nanella,  healthy  and  diseased,  H.  de  Vbies  (Science^  n.  ser,^  35 
(1912)^  No.  906,  pp.  75S,  75^ ) .—Attention  is  called  to  the  discovery  of  Zeljlstra 
regarding  the  presence  of  a  bacterium  In  the  tissues  of  dwarf  (E.  nanella  (£.  S. 
B.,  27,  p.  90).  Zeljlstra,  however,  found  that  under  favorable  conditions  the 
side  shoots  of  the  dwarfs  may  become  healthy  and  lose  their  abnormal  charac- 
t^s. 

The  author  carried  on  some  experiments  with  this  dwarf  type  of  (Enothera  In 
which  plants  were  grown  with  a  reduced  amount  of  nitrogen  and  greats 
quantities  of  phosphate  of  calcium.  The  resulting  plants  showed  all  transi- 
tions between  diseased  and  normal  dwarfs,  from  which  it  is  inferred  that 
Zeijlstra's  discovery  instead  of  diminishing  the  value  of  (E,  nanella  as  a  useful 
mutant  has  shown  means  of  cultivating  it  in  a  healthy  condition. 

FIELD  CROPS. 

[Bange  improvement,  plant  introduction,  and  plant  breeding  1,  J.  J. 
Thobnbeb,  G.  F.  Fbeeman,  and  D.  F.  Jones  (Arizona  8ta,  Bpt,  1911,  pp,  553- 
546), — The  conditions  on  the  small  and  on  the  large  range  reserves  during  the 
past  year  are  discussed.  The  last  2  seasons  have  been  generally  unfavorable 
to  grazing  interests.  In  this  connection  a  report  of  progress  is  made  on  an 
experiment  in  the  cutting  of  fence  posts  at  different  seasons. 

In  the  Introduction  garden  over  200  new  plants  were  set  out,  and  descriptions 
are  given  of  the  behavior  of  Bhodes  grass  (Chloris  gay  ana),  Japanese  kudzu 
vine  (Pueraria  thunhergeana) ,  and  tamarisks  (Tamariw  spp.). 

The  work  in  plant  breeding  along  agronomic  and  horticultural  lines  was  con- 
fined to  alfalfa,  dates,  beans,  and  sweet  com.  During  the  year  29  new  pedigree 
strains  of  alfalfa  were  tested.  The  yield  and  quality  of  hay  of  2  strains  were 
again  well  above  the  average. 
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The  work  with  beans  up  to  the  present  time  has  brought  out  the  fact  that 
2  distinct  types  of  these  Indian  esculent  legumes  are  in  existence.  One  type 
includes  about  23  distinct  varieties  belonging  to  the  ordinary  kidney  beans 
iPhaaeolus  vulgaris),  while  the  other  type  known  as  the  tepary  (P.  acutifoliua) 
is  specifically  distinct  from  any  cultivated  bean  heretofore  mentioned  in  horti- 
cultural literature.  More  than  40  distinct  agricultural  varieties  of  the  tepary 
bean  were  segregated  and  grown.  In  9  experiments  covering  3  years'  work  at 
Yuma,  2  years  at  Tucson,  and  2  at  McNeal,  the  average  yield  of  the  tepary 
variety  was  about  4  times  the  average  for  the  varieties  of  the  kidney  beans. 
The  adaptations  of  these  l>eans  to  their  environment  are  pointed  out. 

The  relation  between  contemporaneous  silking  and  tasseling  of  sweet  corn 
varieties  and  their  yield  was  pointed  out  by  an  experiment  carried  on  during 
the  season.  Nineteen  stalks  having  fresh  silks  and  an  abundance  of  pollen 
and  18  other  equally  vigorous  stalks  having  the  pollen  ripe  and  in  process  of 
distribution  but  on  which  the  silks  had  not  yet  appeared  were  tagged  on  August 
29.  When  harvested  the  19  ears  from  the  stalks  with  contemporaneous  tassel- 
ing and  silking  weighed  on  an  average  one  and  one-half  times  as  much  as  the 
average  for  the  ears  from  the  other  stalks. 

[Work  at  the  Sulphur  Springrs  Valley  and  Snowflake  dry  farms],  R.  W. 
Clothier  and  A.  M.  McOmie  (Arizona  8ta.  Rpi,  1911,  pp.  529-532).— YsiTiety 
tests  of  com  at  the  Sulphur  Springs  Valley  dry  farm  resulted  in  the  best  yield 
of  grain  from  White  Flint,  13.1  bu.  per  acre.  Owing  to  an  unfavorable  season 
all  yields  were  rather  low,  the  highest  being  on  a  plat,  a  part  of  which  received 
some  flood  water. 

Four  plats  of  tepary  beans  grown  by  purely  dry-farming  methods  made  an 
average  yield  of  527  lbs.  per  acre  as  compared  with  an  average  of  97  lbs.  with 
common  pink  beans.  The  tepary  beans  displayed  great  resistance  to  drought 
as  well  as  remarkable  recuperative  powers  after  the  drought  was  broken. 

In  experiments  with  supplemental  irrigation  the  experimental  plats  were 
watered  from  December  16  to  June  8,  the  total  amount  of  water  given  being 
3}  in.  During  the  drought  in  August  one  plat  of  milo  maize  received  3.14  in. 
of  water,  a  second  plat  1.32  in.  of  water,  and  a  plat  of  sorghum  1.32  in.  of 
water.  The  first  plat  of  milo  maize  yielded  35.7  bu.  of  clean  grain  of  high 
quality ;  the  second,  24  bu. ;  and  the  sorghum  yielded  3.24  tons  of  forage  and  340 
lbs.  of  clean  seed  per  acre. 

Work  with  summer  fallowing  in  1910  showed  that  considerable  water  may  be 
accumulated  in  the  soil  during  the  rainy  season  but  that  it  is  lost  before  the 
next  rainy  season  begins.  A  plat  cropped  in  1909  and  fallowed  in  1910  yielded 
this  year  29.9  bu.  of  milo  maize  per  acre,  but  this  result  was  attributed  to  the 
excellent  condition  of  the  soil  rather  than  to  fallowing.  The  lighter  types  of 
soil  in  Sulphur  Springs  Valley  appear  to  be  better  adapted  to  dry  farming  than 
the  heavier  types.  Milo  maize  seems  best  adapted  to  grain  production  and 
sorghum  to  the  production  of  forage. 

The  Snowfiake  dry  farm  was  broken  during  the  winter  of  1909-10  and  plant- 
ings were  made  In  May,  1910.  The  crops  as  well  as  the  land  were  injured  by 
heavy  winds.  The  grain  of  milo  maize,  sorghum,  Kafir  com,  and  Red  Dent  corn 
did  not  mature.  The  yields  of  forage  on  plats  irrigated  once  before  planting 
ranged  from  1,680  Iba  for  White  Flint  corn  to  4,960  lbs.  per  acre  for  Kafir  com. 
On  land  summer-fallowed  the  previous  year  the  lowest  yield  of  forage  was 
2,400  lbs.  per  acre  for  Kafir  com  and  the  highest  4,108  lbs.  for  broom  com. 

[Variety  and  manurial  tests  with  cereals  and  root  crops],  P.  H.  Foulkis 
ET  AL  (Field  Expts.  Harper-Adama  Agr.  Col.,  and  Staffordshire  and  Shropshire, 
Bpt.  1911,  pp.  1-23,  27-W).— This  continues  earlier  work  (E.  S.  R.,  26.  p.  230). 

The  S-years'  annual  average  net  profit  following  fertilizer  applications  to 
meadow  land  were  greater  in  case  of  the  use  per  acre  of  (1)  2i  cwt  of  super- 
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phosphate  and  )  cwt  of  sulphate  of  potash,  and  (2)  2ii  cwt.  of  superphosphate, 
than  in  case  of  other  applications  of  nitrate  of  soda,  superphosphate^  sulphate 
of  potash,  basic  slag,  and  dung  singly  or  in  various  mixtures  and  amounts. 

Tables  state  the  yields  secured  in  tests  of  19  wheat  varieties  or  strains,  2  of 
barley,  13  of  oats,  12  of  sugar  beets,  and  51  of  potatoes. 

In  a  test  of  8  different  fertilizers  an  application  of  550  lbs.  of  superphosphate 
produced  a  3-years'  average  yield  of  about  1  bu.  less  barley  than  did  4  cwt. 
of  potassic  superphosphate,  at  the  same  expense.  Four  cwt.  of  potassic  super- 
phosphate applied  with  84  lbs.  sulphate  of  ammonia,  130  lbs.  nitrate  of  lime,  and 
112  lbs.  nitrate  of  soda  each  supplying  the  same  amount  of  nitrogen  were  fol- 
lowed by  average  yields  of  49i,  50J,  and  48  bu.  per  acre,  respectively.  All  other 
applications  in  this  test  were  surpassed  in  grain  yield  by  the  use  of  2  mixtures 
of  kainit,  superphosphate,  and  sulphate  of  ammonia. 

Sugar  beets  sown  in  rows  15  in.  apart  on  level  ground  produced  somewhat 
greater  yields  than  those  sown  in  rows  18  or  21  in.  apart  They  also  slightly 
excelled  plantings  21  in.  and  24  in.  apart  on  ridges.  In  another  test  seeding  at 
the  rate  of  20  lbs.  per  acre  produced  slightly  greater  yields  than  seeding  at  the 
rates  of  10  and  15  lbs.  per  acre.  In  a  test  of  applications  of  sulphate  of  am- 
monia, superphosphate,  sulphate  of  potash,  and  nitrate  of  soda,  in  7  different 
mixtures  no  marked  difference  in  yield  was  obtained,  but  the  highest  yield 
followed  an  application  of  150  lbs.  sulphate  of  ammonia,  368  lbs.  superphosphate, 
64  lbs.  sulphate  of  potash,  and  100  lbs.  nitrate  of  soda. 

The  records  kept  indicate  that  mangels  cost  £10  13s.  5d.  per  acre  to  produce 
and  yielded  43  tons  8  cwt  of  roots  as  compared  with  £12  8s.  8d.  for  sugar  beets 
which  yielded  20  tons  9  cwt.  of  roots.  A  table  states  the  average  weight  t)er 
root  and  the  sucrose  and  dry  matter  contents  of  the  roots  grown  in  the  method 
of  sowing,  rate  of  seeding,  and  fertilizer  tests.  In  a  test  of  10  compound 
manures  for  mangels  the  highest  yield  followed  the  use  of  5  cwt.  of  a  mixture 
which  supplied  11.2  lbs.  of  nitrogen,  67.2  lbs.  of  soluble  phosphates,  44.8  lbs.  of 
insoluble  phosphates,  and  28  lbs.  of  potash  per  acre.  The  addition  of  2  per 
cent  of  a  radioactive  fertilizer  to  a  mixture  of  steamed  bone,  sulphite  of 
potash,  and  nitrate  of  soda  was  followed  by  a  yield  of  33  tons  13  cwt.  of 
mangels  as  compared  with  29  tons  11  cwt  on  the  check.  A  similar  2  per  cent 
addition  to  another  mixture  apparently  increased  the  yield  of  swedes  from  12 
tons  18i  cwt.  to  15  tons  11^  cwt 

Fertilizer  experiments  on  grass  plats  at  Blurton  and  other  centers  are 
again  reported  with  results  varying  somewhat  from  those  of  prevlou?  years. 

Other  work  reported  includes  tests  of  sulphate  of  ammonia,  superphosphate, 
dissolved  bone,  sulphate  of  potash,  carbonate  of  magnesia,  nitrate  of  lime, 
basic  slag,  kainit,  and  salt  in  various  mixtures  for  potatoes,  mangels,  and  sugar 
beets  in  different  localities. 

lield  experiments  In  1910,  N.  Tulaikov  (Kratkil  Otchet  Polev,  Opyt,  Bezen- 
chuk,  8el8k.  Khoz.  Opytn.  Stantsil,  1910;  aha  in  Zhur,  Opytn.  Agrotk  (Rusa. 
Jour.  Expt.  Landv),)y  12  (1911),  No.  4,  pp.  571,  572).— This  is  a  report  of  the 
work  of  the  Bezenchuk  Agricultural  Experiment  Station  in  1910.  It  states  the 
results  of  tests  of  various  fertilizers  and  various  systems  of  fallows  for  winter 
rye.  Somewhat  similar  work  was  done  with  summer  oats  and  barley.  Rates 
and  methods  of  sowing  summer  cereals  were  tested,  and  variety  tests  of  wheat, 
oats,  millet,  potatoes,  and  sugar  beets  were  conducted. 

Plowing  7  in.  deep  was  followed  by  higher  yields  of  winter  cereals  than  were 
obtained  by  plowing  either  3^  or  10  in.  deep.  In  case  of  summer  cereals  the 
best  results  were  obtained  by  early  plowing  7  in.  deep,  or  by  late  shallow  plow- 
ing.   The  potatoes  were  apparently  not  influenced  by  the  depth  of  plowing. 

The  most  favorable  area  per  com  plant  appeared  to  be  336  sq.  in. 
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[Experiments  at  the  Kaiser  WiUielm  Institute  for  agriculture],  Geblaoh 
(Mitt  Kaiser  Wilhelms  Inst.  Landnv,  Bromherg,  S  [1910],  No,  U  PP-  5-^0).— 
Brief  progress  reports  are  given  of  work  on  Irrigation,  rate  of  sowing  rye  and 
barley  by  tiie  Demtschinsky  methods,  tests  of  various  nitrogen-supplying  fer- 
tilizers, electro-culture,  legume  inoculation,  and  variety  tests  of  rye,  wheat, 
barley,  oats,  potatoes,  and  mangels.  Citations  are  given  to  numerous  publica- 
tions in  which  results  of  these  tests  are  more  fully  stated. 

Irrigation  experiments  of  the  division  of  agricultural  chemistry  in  1909, 
Geblach  {Mitt.  Kaiser  Wilhelms  Inst.  Land.  Broniberg,  2  (1910),  No.  4,  pp. 
454-465). — These  pages  report  the  tests  conducted  in  1900  with  mangels,  rye, 
alfalfa,  oats,  and  potatoes.    Tables  state  in  full  the  results  obtained. 

It  appeared  inadvisable  to  apply  nitrate  of  soda  to  rye  on  a  very  light  soil  in 
a  dry  year  unless  Irrigation  was  resorted  to. 

The  water  economy  of  dry-land  crops,  T.  H.  E^eaknet  and  H.  L.  Shantz 
(U.  8.  Dept.  Agr.  Yearbook  1911,  pp.  351-862), — ^This  article  in  treating  of 
water  as  a  factor  in  plant  growth  discusses  absorption,  transpiration,  and 
water  requirements;  and  in  treating  of  the  means  by  which  plants  succeed 
under  dry-land  conditions  describes  the  adaptations  for  enduring,  evading,  and 
escaping  drought. 

Some  misconceptions  concerning  dry  farming,  B.  0.  Ohiloott  ( U.  8.  Dept. 
Agr.  Yearbook  1911,  pp.  247-256). — ^This  article  discusses  precipitation;  tem- 
perature and  length  of  season;  effects  of  evaporation,  hail,  and  hot  winds; 
diversity  of  soils;  tillage,  with  special  reference  to  summer  fallowing,  de^ 
plowing,  and  preparation  of  the  seed  bed ;  and  penetration  of  the  roots  into  the 
subsoil  in  their  relation  to  dry  farming. 

**  The  following  misconceptions  concerning  dry  farming  may  be  mentioned  as 
among  the  most  serious:  (1)  That  any  definite  'system'  of  dry  farming  has 
been  or  is  likely  to  be  established  that  will  be  of  general  applicability  to  all  or 
any  considerable  part  of  the  Great  Plains  area;  (2)  that  any  hard  and  fast 
rules  can  be  adopted  to  govern  the  methods  of  tillage  or  of  time  and  depth  of 
plowing;  (3)  that  deep  tillage  invariably  and  necessarily  increases  the  water- 
holding  capacity  of  the  soil  or  facilitates  root  development;  (4)  that  alternate 
cropping  and  summer  tillage  can  be  relied  upon  as  a  safe  basis  for  a  permanent 
agriculture  or  that  it  will  invariably  overcome  the  effects  of  severe  and  long- 
continued  droughts;  and  (5)  that  the  farmer  can  be  taught  by  given  rules  how 
to  operate  a  dry-land  farm." 

notations  in  the  com  Ivdlt,  O.  B.  Smfth  (U.  8.  Dept.  Agr.  Yearbook  1911, 
pp.  S25-SS6) . — ^This  article  discusses  cost  and  profit  in  com  growing,  and  points 
out  the  disadvantages  of  continuous  com  culture  and  the  advantages  of  grow- 
ing com  in  rotation.  The  rotations  discussed  are  com  and  oats ;  com,  oats,  and 
clover;  com,  com,  oats,  and  clover;  com  and  clover;  com,  wheat,  and  clover 
as  a  catch  crop;  corn,  oats,  wheat,  and  clover;  com,  cowpeas  or  soy  beans, 
wheat,  and  clover ;  com  and  alfalfa ;  com  and  rye ;  com  and  barley ;  and  a  num- 
ber of  miscellaneous  rotations.  The  principles  goveming  the  establishing  of 
rotations  are  touched  upon  and  the  use  of  leguminous  crops  and  the  applica- 
tions of  fertilizers  in  com  belt  rotations  are  noted. 

Wheat  and  oats,  J.  L.  B/ubgess  {Bui.  N.  0.  Dept.  Agr.  8wp.,  52  {1911),  No. 
10^  pp.  24,  fig9.  5). — Results  of  variety  tests  of  wheat  and  oats  at  the  Buncombe 
and  Iredell  test  farms  accompany  directions  for  producing  these  crops.  Earlier 
wheat  and  oat  work  at  these  farms  has  already  been  noted  (E.  S.  R.,  24,  p.  142). 

Beport  on  field  trials  with  varieties  of  oats  and  wheat  in  1909,  T.  IfiLBuaN 
(Midland  Agr.  and  Dairy  Col.  BuJ.  7,  1909-10.  pp.  C^71 ) .—Steadfast,  Marvel, 
and  Sensation,  3  French  wheat  varieties,  yielded  on  the  average  about  6  bu. 
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more  grain  per  acre  tban  did  the  English  varieties  Browicic  Grey  Chaff  and 
Carter  White  Stand  Up.  The  French  varieties,  especially  Marvel,  showed  many 
ears  affected  hy  loose  smut 

Probsteier  and  White  Horse  oats  gave  equal  average  yields  and  somewhat 
outyielded  the  other  4  varieties  tested  in  the  same  6  localities 

Beport  on  field  trials  on  the  manuring  of  seeds  hay  in  1900,  J.  F.  Black- 
SHAW  (Midland  Agr.  and  Dairy  Col.  Bid.  2,  1909-10,  pp.  15-25) .—This  is  a 
report  of  tests  undertaken  in  16  localities  for  the  purpose  of  determining 
whether  seeds  hay  (rye  grass  and  clover,  one  year's  seeding)  can  profitably  be 
treated  with  artificial  fertilizers.  Nitrate  of  soda,  superphosphate,  sulphate  of 
ammonia,  sulphate  of  potash,  kainit,  and  muriate  of  potash  were  applied  in 
various  mixtures  and  on  various  dates  in  March  and  April.  Almost  equal 
8-year  average  profits  followed  the  use  of  200  lbs.  of  kainit  and  50  lbs.  of 
muriate  of  potash,  each  in  addition  to  a  mixture  of  100  lbs.  of  sulphate  of 
ammonia  and  208  lbs.  of  superphosphate.  These  applications  were  all  made 
early  in  April  except  the  potash  which  was  applied  early  in  March.  Each  of 
the  8  other  applications  tested  gave  lower  average  profits. 

[Fertilizer  and  variety  tests  with  meadow  hay,  swedes,  and  potatoes] 
{Ann.  Rpt.  Cumberland  <md  WeatmoreUmd  Farm  School,  15  (1911),  pp.  8-10), — 
The  14-year  average  yield  of  meadow  hay  unfertilized  was  30  cwt  per  acre; 
after  an  application  of  10  tons  of  dung,  42  cwt. ;  i  cwt.  nitrate  of  soda,  1}  cwt 
kainit,  and  3  cwt  basic  slag,  38  cwt.;  i  cwt.  sulphate  of  ammonia,  li  cwt 
kainit,  and  3  cwt.  of  basic  slag,  35  cwt. ;  }  cwt  nitrate  of  soda,  li  cwt  kainit 
and  3  cwt.  of  superphosphate,  40  cwt. ;  and  after  an  application  of  )  cwt  of 
sulphate  of  ammonia,  H  cwt  of  kainit,  and  8  cwt  of  superphosphate^  36  cwt 
of  hay  per  acre. 

Two-year  average  yields  of  45  and  48  cwt  of  hay  per  acre,  respectively,  fol- 
lowed applications  of  (1)  i  cwt.  of  nitrate  of  lime,  1^  cwt  of  kainit,  and  3 
cwt.  superphosphate,  and  (2)  }  cwt  of  calcium  cyanamid,  1^  cwt  kainit  and  3 
cwt.  of  superphosphate. 

Five  tons  of  swedes  per  acre  were  secured  from  the  unfertilized  plat  as 
compared  with  31^  tons  after  1^  cwt.  of  nitrate  of  lime,  2  cwt.  kainit  and 
5  cwt.  of  superphosphate;  29  tons  after  the  same  mixtures  of  nitrate  of  lime 
and  kainit  with  5  cwt  basic  slag  instead  of  the  superphosphate;  30}  tons  after 
1  cwt.  nitrate  of  soda,  2  cwt.  kainit  and  5  cwt.  superphosphate;  31^  tons  after 
3}  cwt.  kainit,  and  7i  cwt  basic  slag;  27^  tons  after  12  tons  of  dung;  32 
cwt.  after  12  tons  of  dung,  i  cwt  nitrate  of  lime^  i  cwt  kainit  and  li  cwt 
superphosphate;  and  31i  tons  after  an  application  of  1  ton  of  ground  lime 
stone  in  addition  to  the  last  named  mixture. 

A  variety  test  of  potatoes  is  also  reported. 

Trials  with  millets  and  sorghums  for  grain  and  hay  in  South  Dakota, 
A.  N.  Hume  and  M.  Ohamplin  (South  Dakota  Sta.  Bui.  135,  pp.  SOBSSS,  flga. 
fi).— This  bulletin  reports  the  results  of  experiments  carried  on  in  the  years 
1907-1010  at  Highmore  in  cooperation  with  this  Department 

The  highest  average  yield  of  grain  secured  from  any  variety  of  millet  from ' 
1907-1910  was  17.6  bu.  per  acre  from  common  millet  The  next  highest  average 
yield  was  16  bu.  per  acre  from  Black  Voronezh,  this  being  also  practically  the 
yield  from  Kursk  and  Tambov  millets.  The  Kursk  varieties  in  1910  produced 
a  higher  yield  of  hay  than  the  other  varieties  and  yielded  24.7  bu.  of  grain,  the 
average  of  the  highest  yields  of  the  variety  for  all  seasons.  Taking  the  yield 
of  hay  and  grain  into  consideration,  the  authors  regard  the  Kursk  millets  as 
the  most  promising. 

It  was  found  that  the  grain  sorghums  require  a  longer  time  to  mature  than 
millet.  The  average  yield  of  grain  per  acre  for  3  strains  of  grain  sorghum  for 
8  years  (1909-1911),  including  2  extremely  dry  seasons,  was  ia7  bu.  per  acre. 
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Alfalfa  growing  in  Alberta,  W.  H.  FAinnELD  and  Q.  H.  Hutton  (Canada 
Bwpt,  Forma  Buh,  2.  aer.,  1912,  No.  8,  pp.  i^).— Directions  for  alfalfa  production 
are  given. 

Varietiea  of  barley  (Bedfardahire  County  Council,  Affr.  Ed.  Com.,  Rpt.  Bar- 
ley and  Bugar  Beet  Plota,  1911;  aha.  in  Jour.  Bd.  Ayr.  [London],  18  {1912), 
No.  12,  p.  1034). — ^This  is  a  report  of  a  test  of  10  varieties  of  barley  on  a  light 
sandy  soil  in  1911.  In  5-year  average  yields,  Kinver  Ohevalier,  Goldtborpe,  and 
Prize  Prolific  stood  highest. 

Genetic  studies  of  the  genus  Brassica,  B.  Kajanus  {Ztachr.  Induktive 
Abatam.  «.  Vererbunyalehre,  6  (1912),  No.  4,  pp.  217-^37,  pla.  4).— These  pages 
report  the  results  of  studies  of  color  and  form  of  numerous  artificial  crosses  of 
different  varieties  of  Braaaica  napua,  B.  rapa,  B.  campeatria,  B.  oleracea,  B. 
lanceolata,  and  Binapia  arvenaia  (alba  and  nigra). 

Observations  on  the  inheritance  of  characters  in  Zea  mays,  J.  Bxtbtt-Davy 
(Separate  from  Trana.  Roy.  Boc.  Bo.  Africa,  2  (1912),  pt.  S,  pp.  261-^0).— The 
author  presents  statistical  and  other  studies  on  an  ear  of  corn  obtained  from 
a  plant  grown  from  a  red  flint  grain  and  pollhiated  from  other  red-grain  plants. 
His  studies  include  row  numbers  in  ears  and  the  inheritance  of  row  numbers 
and  cob  color. 

When  red  dent  was  crossed  with  a  white  sugar  com,  2  pairs  of  characters 
were  segregated  in  the  second  generation  (1)  redness  and  whiteness,  and  (2) 
starchiness  and  sugariness  in  approximately  these  proportions :  (1)  Red,  starchy 
56.25  and  sugary  18.75  per  cent,  and  (2)  white,  starchy  18.75  and  sugary  6.25  per 
cent.  One  grain  distinctly  showed  a  starchy  character  in  one-half  and  a  sugary 
character  in  the  other. 

Within  certain  limits  the  number  of  rows  of  grain  per  ear  were  found  subject 
to  fluctuations.  Crossing  an  8  row  with  an  18  vow  type  produced  an  inter- 
mediate type  in  which  10, 12,  and  14  row  ears  appeared,  the  12-row  type  greatly 
predominating. 

Cooperative  tests  of  com  varieties,  E.  R.  Minns  (New  York  Cornell  Bta. 
Bui.  SH,  pp.  895-410,  flga.  S). — ^This  bulletin  summarizes  the  results  of  testing 
varieties  of  com  in  cooperative  experiments  carried  on  during  3  years. 

It  was  found  that  elevation  above  sea  level,  as  influencing  the  climate  of  a 
locality,  and  the  type  of  soil,  were  highly  important  factors  in  com  growing. 
A  high  elevation  combined  with  a  soil  type  not  suited  to  com  caused  a  failure 
or  gave  very  poor  results  with  varieties  that  gave  good  yields  in  other  localities. 
The  better  type  of  soils  at  lower  elevations  gave  much  better  results,  especially 
when  dent  varieties  were  grown. 

For  elevations  of  1,000  ft.  or  more,  varieties  of  flint  com  appeared  better 
adapted  for  the  production  of  ripe  grain  and  stover  than  dent  varieties,  and 
for  ensilage  there  were  also  a  few  good  flint  varieties  and  some  early  dent 
varieties  that  were  preferable  to  very  late  dent  com.  At  elevations  ranging 
from  600  to  1,000  ft.  some  flint  varieties  gave  better  yields  of  mature  com  than 
dent  varieties  of  equal  earliness,  while  for  ensilage  both  dent  and  flint  varieties 
were  found  sufficiently  productive  in  a  normal  season.  For  elevations  lower 
than  600  ft.,  dent  com  produced  more  satisfactory  yields  of  grain  and  stover 
or  silage  than  the  flint  varletie&  These  experimeats  were  not  carried  on  long 
enough  to  determine  the  individual  varieties  best  adapted  for  either  grain  or 
fodder  production  in  the  different  localities. 

Cotton  improvement  on  a  community  basis,  O.  F.  Ckx>K  (17.  8.  Dept.  Agr. 
Yearbook  1911,  pp.  897-410). — ^This  article  discusses  the  desirability  and  feas- 
ibility of  cotton  improvement  in  the  United  States,  and  points  out  ways  and 
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means  by  which  this  may  be  accomplished  on  a  community  basis.  Special  atten- 
tion is  given  to  the  preservation  of  the  uniformity  of  varieties. 

**  In  order  to  maintain  uniformity  and  produce  commercial  quantities  of  one 
kind  of  cotton  communities  should  limit  themselves  to  the  cultivation  and  selec- 
tion of  a  single  superior  variety.  The  choice  of  the  variety  to  be  grown,  the 
production  of  good  seed,  the  determination  of  the  date  of  planting  and  the 
methods  of  cultivation,  the  harvesting,  ginning,  storing,  and  marketing  of  the 
crop  are  all  problems  that  can  be  solved  to  much  better  advantage  by  com- 
munity cooperation  than  by  individual  planters  working  alone." 

Fibers  used  for  binder  twine,  L.  H.  Dewey  ( U,  S.  Dept,  Agr.  Yearbook  1911, 
pp,  193-200 f  pis,  S). — ^Thls  article  points  out  the  requirements  of  binder  twine 
fiber  and  gives  descriptions  of  the  following  plants  from  which  such  fibers  are 
obtained:  Abac&  {Musa  textilis),  henequen  (Agave  fourcroydea),  sisal  (A,  sisa- 
tana),  Phormlum  or  New  Zealand  hemp  (Phormivm  tenax),  Mauritius  (Fvr- 
cr<Ba  fcBtida),  cabuya  (F,  oabuya  and  F.  calmya  Integra) ,  Manila  maguey 
{Agave  cantata),  mescal  maguey  (Agave  sp.),  zapupe  (A,  zapupe.  A,  lespinasaei, 
and  A.  deweyana),  flax,  and  hemp. 

Manuring  of  hops,  B.  Dyer  (AhB.  in  Jour.  Bd,  Agr.  [London],  18  (1912), 
No.  11,  p.  942). — The  report  states  the  yields  secured  in  tests  of  phosphate,  pot- 
ash, nitrate  of  soda,  and  dung,  applied  singly  and  In  various  mixtures  to  bops 
during  the  16-year  period  1896-1911  (E.  S.  R.,  12,  p.  46). 

The  use  of  more  than  4  cwt.  of  nitrate  of  soda  was  followed  by  very  slight 
increases  of  crop  for  the  extra  quantity.  Chemical  analyses  and  the  estima- 
tion of  values  showed  no  difference  between  the  hops  grown  with  natural  and 
those  grown  with  artificial  fertilizers.  £X'en  after  liberal  fall  or  winter  appli- 
cations of  natural  or  artificial  fertilizers  the  author  believes  that  a  spring  appli- 
cation of  4  cwt  of  nitrate  of  soda  per  acre  is  safe  and  profitable  even  in  a  wet 
season. 

Orchard  gmBS  seed  from  diflTerent  countries,  F.  G.  Stebleb  and  A.  Volkabt 
(IrOnd'M?.  Jahrh.  ScJitoeiz,  25  (1911),  No  2,  pp.  171-188,  figs.  -J). -—The  authors 
briefly  review  some  work  of  others  and  report  the  results  of  tests  of  seed  from 
France,  New  Zealand,  America,  Hungary,  Holland,  and  certain  German 
provinces. 

Experiments  on  paddy  cultivation  during  the  years  1900-1911,  L.  G.  Cole- 
man and  D.  G.  Rama  Chandra  (Dept.  Agr.  Mysore,  Oen,  8er.  Bui.  2,  1912,  pp. 
IV+H,  pis.  2). — This  reports  mainly  results  of  variety,  fertilizer,  and  cul- 
tural tests  of  rice. 

Seed  which  sank  in  a  solution  of  one  part  of  salt  to  two  parts  of  water  had 
a  higher  germination  percentage  and  greater  weight  per  kernel,  as  well  as  a 
higher  density,  than  that  which  floated. 

Growth  of  sugar  beet  (Bedfordshire  County  Council,  Agr.  Ed.  Com.,  Rpt. 
Barley  and  Sugar  Beet  Plots,  1911;  ahs  in  Jour.  Bd.  Agr.  [London],  18  (1912), 
No.  12,  pp.  1034,  1035), — This  is  a  report  of  experiments  conducted  to  deter- 
mine the  feasibility  of  growing  sugar  beets  in  various  districts.  Including  the 
results  of  variety,  cultural,  and  fertilizer  tests.  The  sugar  percentage  varied 
little. 

Kitrogen  fertilization  and  the  composition  of  sugar  beets,  H.  SAndob 
(KisMet  Kozlem.,  U  (1911),  No.  5,  pp.  655-675,  figs.  1^).— Increasing  nitrogen 
applications  on  pure  sandy  soil,  low  in  humus,  increased  the  beet  yield,  esp^ 
dally  the  yield  of  leaves.  The  lowest  sugar  content  followed  the  lowest  nitro- 
gen applications.  The  proportion  of  dry  matter  was  apparently  not  affected, 
except  in  case  of  the  nonsugar  substances.  Very  heavy  nitrogen  fertilization 
increased  the  injurious  nitrogen  disproportionately,  but  the  increase  was  not 
regular  when  potash  and  phosphorus  were  present  in  sufiiclent  quantities. 
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Ifonuriner  of  swedes  (Univ.  Col.  Reading,  Depi,  Agr.  and  Eort.  Bui,  10, 1910; 
ahs,  in  Jovr.  Bd.  Agr.  [London],  18  (1912),  No.  11,  p.  9^2).— This  is  a  report 
of  the  results  of  tests  at  6  points  In  Oxfordshire  of  superphosphate,  steamed 
bone  flour,  and  basic  slag,  singly  and  mixed  with  sulphate  of  potash  and  sul- 
phate of  ammonia,  or  In  case  of  basic  slag*  with  nitrate  of  soda  Instead  of 
sulphate  of  ammonia.  The  results  at  different  points  varied,  the  deciding  fac- 
tor apparently  being  the  amount  of  lime  in  the  soil. 

The  production  of  new  and  improved  varieties  of  timothy,  H.  J.  Webbeb  et 
Ai..  (New  York  Cornell  Bta.  Bid.  SIS,  pp.  SS7-S91,  figs.  42).— A  previous  report 
on  this  line  of  work  has  already  been  noted  (E.  S.  R.,  23,  p.  536).  This  bulletin 
discusses  timothy  as  an  agricultural  crop,  describes  the  methods  used  in  the 
Ck>mell  breeding  and  selection  experiments,  points  out  some  of  the  more  strik- 
ing variations  observed,  and  gives  notes  on  testing  selected  plants  of  different 
types,  testing  the  transmission  of  type  in  selections  when  grown  from  seed, 
and  on  the  method  of  Isolating  a  pure  type  and  multiplying  the  seed.  A 
method  of  improving  timothy  and  recommended  for  the  use  of  farmers  is  also 
given.  An  appendix  to  the  bulletin  summarizes  the  work  reported  by  H.  J. 
Waters  (B.  S.  R.,  28,  p.  265). 

A  table  on  the  transmission  of  yield  in  timothy  by  clonal  and  seed  propaga- 
tion with  16  plants  from  each  individual,  the  different  rows  being  placed  4  ft. 
apart  and  the  plants  3  ft.  apart  in  the  rows^  shows  clearly  the  great  range  of 
variation  in  this  character.  Taking  the  average  yield  for  the  second  and  third 
years  of  all  the  16  plants  of  one  kind,  the  lightest  yielder  averaged  1.005  oz. 
per  plant  and  the  heaviest  20.274  oz.  per  plant.  Among  the  200  plants  entering 
into  this  test,  5  gave  for  the  2  years  an  average  yield  per  plant  of  1  lb.  or 
more,  while  39  gave  average  yields  of  less  than  ^  lb.  per  plant 

In  a  study  of  the  effect  of  self-fertilization  on  vigor,  it  was  found  that  in  9 
tests  with  different  types,  the  average  yield  per  plant  for  all  plants  tested  was 
for  the  original  plants  9.307  oz.,  for  the  clons  8.76$  oz.,  for  the  open-fertilized 
seed  6.963  oz.,  and  for  the  self-fertilized  seed  5.243  oz.  The  yield  of  the  original 
plants  In  this  test  represents  a  3-year  average,  while  in  the  other  cases  the 
result  is  based  on  a  2-year  average. 

A  test  of  the  new  varieties  of  timothy  gave  as  average  yield  in  1910  for  17 
new  sorts  of  7,451  lbs.  of  field-cured  hay  per  acre,  while  the  check  plats  sown 
with  a  good  grade  of  commercial  seed  gave  an  average  yield  of  6,600  lbs.  In 
1911,  a  much  more  unfavorable  season  than  the  preceding  year,  the  17  new 
sorts  yielded  7,153  lbs.  per  acre  and  the  check  plats  4,091  lbs.  The  actual 
average  increase  in  favor  of  the  new  varieties  was  851  lbs.  per  acre  In  1910 
and  3,062  lbs.  In  1911.  The  hay  produced  by  the  new  varieties  was  apparently 
of  superior  quality  owing  to  the  retention  of  a  fresh  green  appearance  and 
leafiness.  This  is  considered  due  in  the  main  to  the  greater  rust-resistant 
character  of  the  new  sorts  and  to  the  fact  that  the  majority  of  them  were 
selected  as  possessing  the  ability  to  retain  their  leaves  and  stems  green  until 
the  heads  have  become  fully  matured. 

Correlation  and  inheritance  in  Nicotiana  tabacum,  H.  K.  Hates  (Connecti- 
cut State  8ta.  Bui.  171,  pp.  S-iS,  pU.  5). — The  characters  studied  with  refer- 
ence to  correlation  and  inheritance  were  number  of  leaves  per  plant,  height  of 
plant,  average  area  of  leaf,  and  length  and  breadth  of  leaf.  The  types  of 
tobacco  studied  in  this  connection  were  Uncle  Sam  Sumatra,  Broadleaf,  Ha- 
vana, Small-leafed  Sumatra,  and  Cuban.  With  the  exception  of  the  Broadleaf 
strain,  these  types  had  been  inbred  for  a  number  of  years  and  were  uniform 
to  type. 

In  the  study  of  the  correlation  of  parts,  the  Broadleaf  and  Small-leafed 
Sumatra  types  were  used.    In  these  2  types  and  In  the  first  and  second 
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generation  crosses  between  them,  the  Sumatra  being  the  female  parent,  there 
was  a  positive  correlation  between  number  of  leaves  and  height  of  plant, 
although  in  all  but  one  case  this  was  less  than  +0.5.  It  was  further  shown 
that  a  large  number  of  leaves  was  associated  with  a  slightly  smaller  leaf  area 
and  that  the  longer  leaves  were  on  the  average  also  the  broader  ones. 

The  inheritance  of  characters  was  studied  in  crosses  between  Cuban  and 
Uncle  Sam  Sumatra,  Uncle  Sam  Sumatra  and  Cuban,  Small-leafed  Sumatra 
and  Broadleaf,  and  Havana  and  Cuban,  the  first  mentioned  being  the 
female  parent  in  each  case.  Environment  was  found  to  be  an  important 
factor  in  producing  fluctuating  variabilities.  The  number  of  leaves  per  plant 
under  normal  or  nearly  normal  conditions  was  least  affected.  The  reciprocal 
crosses  appeared  to  be  equal  within  the  limits  of  fluctuating  variability.  The 
Fi  generation  was  intermediate  In  the  character  studied  and  was,  as  a  rule, 
somewhat  larger  than  the  average  of  the  parents.  All  of  the  characters  con- 
sidered except  the  number  of  leaves  per  plant  showed  added  vigor.  This  gen- 
eration did  not  appear  more  variable  than  the  parents,  the  variability  being 
slightly  greater  than  the  average  of  the  parents  in  6  cases  and  less  in  6. 
Different  variates  in  Ft  gave  similar  results  in  Ft  which  is  regarded  as  indi- 
cating that  the  fluctuating  variation  was  due  to  environment.  The  Fa  genera- 
tion was  more  variable  than  the  parents.  When  sufficient  numbers  of  variates 
were  studied,  the  Fi  showed  a  range  of  variation  equal  to  the  combined  range 
of  the  parents  and  the  Fi  generation.  Leaf  number  and  average  leaf  area 
appeared  to  be  inherited  independently,  and  it  is  pointed  out  that  this  being  the 
case  the  desirable  leaf-size  characters  of  one  variety  may  be  combined  with  the 
number  of  leaves  of  another  form.  The  results  also  showed  some  variation  in 
the  correlation  between  height  of  plant  and  number  of  leaves,  and  a  large 
positive  correlation  was  apparent  between  length  and  breadth  of  leaf. 

The  author  concludes  that  the  results  are  entirely  in  accord  with  the  Men- 
delian  interpretation  of  quantitative  characters  by  the  hypothesis  that  a  mul- 
tiplicity of  factors  exists,  each  independently  inherited  and  capable  of  adding 
to  the  character.  Observations  on  the  cured  leaf  of  several  Fi  crosses  indicated 
that  the  leaves  of  this  generation  are  low  in  quality. 

The  prospects  for  wheat  cultivation  in  Natal,  E.  R.  Saweb  (Affr.  Jour, 
Union  8o.  Africa,  2  (1911),  No.  5,  pp.  SIi2-56U  figs.  12).— The  author  gives  a 
classiflcatlon  of  wheats,  summarizes  work  of  other  experimenters,  and  states 
the  results  of  variety  and  irrigation  tests  at  Weenen. 

Besults  of  seed  tests  for  1911,  F.  W.  Tayix)r  (New  Hampshire  8ta.  BuL 
156,  pp.  H). — ^This  bulletin  presents  in  tabular  form  the  results  of  seed  tests 
made  in  1911,  and  gives  in  addition  the  text  of  the  law  of  New  Hampshire 
passed  in  1909  for  the  purpose  of  regulating  the  sale  of  agricultural  seeds. 
During  the  year  72  samples  of  seed  were  examined  as  against  238  for  the  year 
before. 

Parity  and  germination  of  agricultoral  and  vegetable  seeds  sold  in  Koxth 
Carolina,  O.  I.  Tillman  (Bui.  N.  C.  Dept.  Affr.,  S2  {1911),  tfo.  10,  pp.  78,  pis.  8, 
ftgs.  2). — The  text  of  the  North  Carolina  pure  seed  act  follows  tables  stating 
the  results  of  purity  and  germination  tests  of  seeds  collected  and  analyzed  in 
accordance  with  its  provisions.  Tests  of  samples  submitted  by  correspondoice 
are  also  reported. 

Eradication  of  charlock  ajid  wild  mustard,  C.  SlmwB  (KisMet  Kozlem.,  H 
(1911),  No.  5,  pp.  720-727). — ^All  the  field  mustard  was  killed  when  sprayed 
with  a  20  per  cent  solution  of  iron  sulphate^  but  the  destruction  was  less  com- 
plete in  case  of  charlocls  or  wild  radish.    A  proprietary  powder  was  also  tested. 

Johnson  grass  control,  F.  W.  Wilson  (Arizona  8ta.  Rpt.  1911,  pp.  54P. 
550).— This  article  deals  with  the  control  of  Johnson  grass  and  gives  directions 
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for  ItB  eradication.  The  most  satisfactory  method  employed  on  the  station  farm 
consisted  In  keeping  the  grass  from  seeding  by  close  grazing  or  mowing  and  later 
digging  up  the  roots. 

EOSTICITLTTrSE. 

The  present  status  of  horticulture  in  the  Philippines  and  its  outlook  for 
the  future,  P.  J.  Wester  {Philippine  Affr,  Rev.  [Enfflish  Ed.],  5  U912),  No.  7, 
pp,  353-^64).— The  author  reviews  the  horticultural  conditions  in  the  past  and 
present,  discusses  the  more  prominent  fruits  and  their  possibilities,  and  calls 
attention  to  the  neglect  of  nearby  important  markets. 

Beport  of  the  Govermuent  Horticultural  Gardens,  Lucknow,  for  the  year 
ending  March  31,  1912,  H.  B.  C.  Hailey  (Rpt.  Govt.  Hort.  Gardens  Lucknoto, 
1912,  pp.  10). — This  comprises  a  short  progress  report  relative  to  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  gardens,  together  with  acclimatization  and  other  experimental 
work  conducted  during  the  year  with  fruit  and  food  producing  plants,  and  other 
trees  and  plants  of  economic  value. 

Beport  of  the  Government  Botanical  Gardens,  Saharanpur,  for  the  year 
ending  Xarch  31,  1012,  H.  R.  C.  Hailey  {Rpt,  Govt.  Bot.  (hardens  Sahamnpur, 
1912,  pp.  9). — ^A  progress  report  of  the  routine  and  miscellaneous  work  con- 
ducted during  the  year,  including  also  acclimatization  and  other  experimental 
work  conducted  with  fruits,  vegetables,  and  other  economic  plants. 

The  vegetable  garden,  W.  S.  Blair  {Otto/wa:  Govt.,  1912,  pp.  17). — A  brief 
popular  treatise  including  cultural  details  for  the  more  important  vegetables. 

Annotated  list  of  Philippine  vegetables,  P.  J.  Wester  and  O.  W.  Barrett 
*  {Philippine  Agr.  Rev.  [English  Ed.],  5  {1912),  No.  7,  pp.  Sni-^7Jk,  pi.  ii).— This 
comprises  a  list  of  47  Philippine  vegetables,  including  local  and  botanical  names 
together  with  brief  notes  on  their  character,  economic  value,  and  distribution. 

Annotated  list  of  Philippine  fruits,  P.  J.  Wester  and  O.  W.  Babrett 
{Philippine  Agr.  Rev.  [English  Ed.],  5  {1912).  No.  7,  pp.  865-^70,  pis.  2).— A 
list  similar  to  the  above  is  given  for  66  kinds  of  fruits. 

Becent  plant  introductions  into  the  Philippines,  P.  J.  Wester  {Philippine 
Agr.  Rev.  [English  Ed.],  5  {1912),  No.  7,  pp.  891-^98).— A  review  of  the  work 
of  the  Philippine  Bureau  of  Agriculture  in  the  introduction  of  fruits,  vegetables, 
cereals,  forage  crops,  and  other  economic  plants. 

Marcottafire:  Its  utilization  in  the  Tropics,  H.  H.  Boyle  {Philippine  Agr. 
^Rev.  [English  Ed.],  5  {1912),  No.  7,  pp.  885-890,  figs.  5).— This  comprises  a 
short  r6sum6  of  the  different  methods  of  layerage  employed  in  the  Philippines, 
in  the  United  States,  and  in  Europe. 

Anonaceous  fruits  and  their  propagation,  P.  J.  Wester  {Philippine  Agr. 
Rev.  [English  Ed.^^  6  {1912),  No.  6,  pp.  298^0i,  flg.  i).— Methods  of  propa- 
gating the  cherimoya  {Anona  cherimolia),  the  sugar  apple  {A.  sqitanwsa),  the 
soursop  {A.  muricata),  and  the  custard  apple  {A.  reticulata)  are  described. 

Promising  new  fruits,  W.  A.  Taylor  and  H.  P.  Gould  (17.  8.  Dept.  Agr. 
Yearbook  1911,  pp.  428-488,  pis.  8).-r-In  continuation  of  similar  articles  (£.  S. 
R.,  25,  p.  540)  historical  notes  with  descriptions  and  color  plates  are  given  of 
the  following  new  and  little-known  fruits  that  are  considered  woi*thy  of  more 
extensive  trial :  Ck)mell,  San  Jacinto,  and  Shiawassee  apples ;  Laire  and  Moncelt 
plums ;  Panariti  grape ;  the  Thomson  orange ;  Ayer  pear ;  and  Russell  peach. 

Orchard  notes,  W.  W.  Bonws  {Maine  Sta.  Bui.  199,  pp.  88-56,  pis.  8,  fig. 
1). — A  progress  report  on  experimental  work  in  pomology  conducted  by  the 
station  since  its  acquisition  of  the  Highmoor  Farm  in  1900,  Including  also  some 
pomological  notes  discussing  a  successful  method  of  emasculating  biQQiMm  buds, 
teratology,  and  winter  injury. 
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During  1010  and  1011  the  Hlghmoor  orchards  received  a  general  renovation 
and  one  block  of  trees  was  divided  to  include  spraying  experiments,  previously 
noted  (E.  S.  R.,  27,  p.  440),  sheep  pasturage,  hog  pasturage,  and  fertilizer  experi- 
ments.   A  sod  plat  was  retained  as  a  check. 

As  compared  with  the  previous  condition  of  the  orchards,  the  work  of  reno- 
vation was  highly  successful.  The  chief  factor  accountable  for  low  production 
per  tree  was  found  to  be  the  lack  of  cultivation.  Lack  of  vigor  and  vastly 
insufficient  growth  were  everywhere  evident  in  the  sheep,  hog,  and  sod  plats. 
No  conclusions  can  be  drawn  as  yet  relative  to  the  comparative  effect  of  inor- 
ganic versus  organic  fertilizers. 

The  method  of  emasculating  blossom  buds  at  the  station  consists  in  laying 
back  the  enfolded  i)etals  and  removing  the  anthers  with  a  small  portion  of  the 
filament  by  means  of  a  small,  thin-bladed  scalpel  with  thin  cutting  edge  taper- 
ing to  an  acute  V.  The  fruit  obtained  in  the  crossing  work  of  the  past  season 
all  resulted  from  buds  emasculated  in  the  above  manner.  No  fruits  were  set  on 
blossoms  in  which  the  petals  were  removed  before  castration. 

Following  the  winter  of  1910-11  a  considerable  amount  of  winter  injury  to 
the  trunks  of  trees  was  noted  in  a  number  of  localities.  This  injury  took  the 
form  of  a  severe  loosening  and  splitting  of  the  bark  of  the  trunk.  In  less  serious 
cases  longitudinal  splits  occurred,  extending  through  the  living  ti&sues  to  the 
wood.  Although  the  cause  of  the  injury  is  not  definitely  known  it  is  suggested 
that  it  may  be  due  to  insufficient  soil  drainage  and  a  sudden  temperature  drop 
below  the  freezing  point  following  a  period  of  warm  weather. 

Apple  srrowing,  M.  O.  Bubbitt  (Neto  York,  1912,  pp.  177). — ^A  popular  work 
dealing  especially  with  the  small  apple  orchard  on  the  general  farm.  The  suc- 
cessive chapters  discuss  the  outlook  for  the  growing  of  apples,  planning  for 
the  orchard,  planting  and  growing  the  orchard,  pruning  the  trees,  cultivation 
and  cover  cropping,  manuring  and  fertilizing,  insects  and  diseases  affecting  the 
apple,  the  principles  and  practice  of  spraying,  harvesting  and  storing,  marketa 
and  marketing,  some  hints  on  renovating  old  orchards,  and  the  cost  of  growing 
apples. 

Apple  growing  in  the  PadfLc  Northwest,  G.  I.  Lewis  et  al.  {Portland, 
Oreg,,  1911,  pp.  215,  flga,  60), — ^A  condensation  of  lectures,  experiments,  and  dis- 
cussions conducted  by  various  authorities  relative  to  different  phases  of  apple 
growing. 

The  fibro-vascular  system  of  the  apple  and  its  functions,  D.  MoAi^pine 
{Proc.  TAnn.  8oc.  N.  8.  Wales,  S6  (1911),  pt,  4,  PP.  Sl^GZS,  pU.  5).— A  detailed 
study  of  the  structure  of  the  mature  apple  with  special  reference  to  the  fibro- 
vascular  i^stem.  A  number  of  illustrations  of  various  phases  of  the  vascular 
system  are  included. 

The  fibro-vascular  system  of  the  pear,  D.  MoAlpiite  {Proc.  Linn,  8oc,  N.  8. 
Wales,  S6  (1911),  pt.  4,  pp.  656-e6S,  pis.  4). — ^A.  briefer  study,  similar  to  the 
above^  of  the  fibro-vascular  system  of  the  pear. 

Experiments  with  artificial  root  pressure,  G.  Vallejo  (Bol,  Min.  Agr. 
{Buenos  Aires],  U  (1912),  No.  4,  pp.  886-^96,  ftgs.  9).— The  experiments  re- 
ported comprised  the  introduction  of  various  nutrient  solutions  into  the  roots 
of  a  number  of  young  newly  transplanted  Kieffer  pears.  The  normal  solution 
consisted  of  calcium  and  potassium  nitrates,  potassium  chlorld,  sodium  phos- 
phate, magnesium  sulphate,  and  distilled  water.  In  the  variant  solutions  one 
or  the  other  of  the  above  Ingredients  was  omitted.  The  experiment  was  con- 
ducted primarily  to  determine  whether  an  excessive  supply  of  nutrients  would 
be  conducive  to  the  formation  of  fruit  buds. 

Negative  results  were  secured  with  reference  to  the  formation  of  fruit  buds. 
No  difference  wab  noted  between  the  various  solutions  used  as  measured  by  the 
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condition  of  the  trees.  The  Introduction  of  a  nutrient  solution  Into  the  root 
appears  to  have  a  temporary  value  in  re-establishing  growth  conditions  in 
newly  transplanted  trees. 

[Peach  culture]  {Ontario  Dept.  Affr.  Bui.  201,  1912,  pp.  59,  figs.  iS^).— This 
is  a  two-part  bulletin  dealing  with  the  culture  and  diseases  of  the  peach. 

I.  Peach  growing,  by  F.  M.  Clement  (pp.  1-31). — ^This  discusses  the  methods 
of  growing  peaches  as  based  on  experience  and  observation  in  the  Niagara 
Peninsula,  as  well  as  on  the  results  of  experimental  work  in  different  parts  of 
the  United  States. 

II.  Peach  diseases,  by  L.  Caesar  (pp.  83-59).— This  describes  the  most  impor- 
tant peach  diseases  of  Ontario*  together  with  methods  for  their  control. 

Artificial  date'  ripening,  A.  E.  Vinson  and  W.  H.  Ross  {Arizona  8ta.  Rpt, 
1911,  pp.  56S-565). — Date  ripening  investigations  (E.  S.  R.,  25,  p.  745)  were 
continued  in  1911.  The  season  was  exceptionally  unfavorable  to  natural  ripen- 
ing of  dates  and  demonstrates  the  desirability  for  ripening  all  classes  of  dates 
artificially.  Tests  made  during  the  year  indicate  that  evenness  of  maturity  is 
one  of  the  most  important  factors  in  successful  date  culture  in  most  parts  of 
southern  Arizona.  Varieties  that  mature  evenly  can  be  artificially  ripened 
without  loss  into  high  quality  fruit  in  the  most  adverse  seasons,  whereas 
varieties  that  mature  less  evenly,  such  as  Rhars,  will  yield  at  any  given  time 
only  a  small  percentage  of  first  quality  fruit  when  artificially  ripened. 

Two  lots  of  Rhars  dates  ripened  by  nitrous  ether  vapor  produced  55  and  59 
per  cent,  respectively,  of  first  quaUty  fruit  An  attempt  to  ripen  artificially 
sound  Deglet  Noor  dates  by  heat  yielded  only  an  inconsiderable  amount  of 
usable  but  inferior  fruit 

Notes  are  given  on  promising  varieties  of  dates  for  southern  Arizona. 

Marketing  problems,  A.  W.  Mobbill  (Arizona  8ta,  Rpt  1911,  pp.  55J^  655). — 
A  brief  discussion  of  suggested  improvements  in  the  marketing  of  the  Arizona 
navel  orange  crop. 

The  reduction  of  waste  in  marketing,  F.  Andbews  ( U.  8.  Dept.  Agr.  Year- 
book 1911,  pp.  165-176) . — In  this  article  the  author  describes  the  working  of  2 
general  plans  which  have  been  extensively  used  during  the  pust  10  or  15  years  to 
reduce  the  cost  of  marketing  fresh  fruits  and  vegetables.  One  plan  is  used  by 
shippers  to  distribute  consignments  among  cities  and  towns  in  such  a  manner 
as  to  avoid  a  glut ;  the  other  is  employed  by  transportation  companies  in  mov- 
ing perishable  freight  quickly,  and  in  rerouting  it  even  when  it  is  on  the  way 
to  market 

The  Weather  Bureau  and  the  cranberry  industry,  H.  J.  Ck)X  (U.  8,  Dept, 
Agr.  Yearbook  1911,  pp  211^22,  pis.  4). — In  addition  to  a  general  account  of  the 
cranberry  industry  in  the  United  States,  investigations  into  frost  and  tempera- 
ture conditions  in  Wisconsin  cranberry  marshes  are  described.  It  is  stated 
that  the  investigations,  which  were  conducted  with  the  view  of  facilitating  the 
forecasting  of  frost,  have  proved  of  great  advantage  to  the  growers. 

Vines  and  vine  culture,  A.  F.  Babbon  ( London,  1912,  5.  ed.,  rev.  and  enl,,  pp. 
XVI +211,  figs.  95). — A  treatise  on  amateur  and  commercial  grape  growing  in 
the  conservatory  and  vineyard,  including  also  chapters  dealing  with  selection 
of  grapes  for  special  purposes,  the  dassiflcation  of  grapes,  and  varieties  of 
European  and  American  grapes. 

The  Oppenheim  method  of  tying  up  vine  shoots,  F.  Kobeb  {Allg.  Wein 
Ztg.,  25  {1910),  TSfo.  IS,  pp.  159^161;  26  {1911),  No.  16,  pp.  16$,  m;  27  (1912), 
No.  4,  pp.  Si,  55;  abs,  in  Intemat.  Inst.  Agr.  [Rome],  Bui.  Bur.  Agr.  Intel,  and 
Plant  Diseases,  S  (1912),  No.  S,  pp.  69S-699,  figs.  «).— A  system  of  training  up 
grape  vines  between  parallel  movable  sets  of  wires  is  here  described  and  lllus- 
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trated.  This  gystem,  which  has  been  employed  for  a  number  of  years  by  the 
Vlticultural  School  at  Oppenheim,  Hessen*  Is  said  to  be  a  labor-saving  method 
for  tying  young  vine  canes. 

£arly  or  late  pruningr*  L*  Bavaz  {TaiUe  Hdtive  au  TaiUe  Tardive,  Jfont- 
pellier,  1912,  pp,  15). — ^This  comprises  a  progress  report  of  experiments  started 
in  1005  to  determine  the  effect  of  pruning  grapes  at  different  times  of  the  year 
on  the  vigor  of  the  vine  and  production.  The  experiments  were  conducted  In  a 
young  vineyard  planted  in  1905.  Different  rows  were  pruned  as  follows:  Im- 
mediately after  the  vintage;  at  the  time  of  leaf  fall;  during  the  dormant 
period;  at  the  time  the  eyes  first  appeared;  during  the  budding  period;  and 
when  the  terminal  shoots  were  about  2  In.  long.  The  shoots  in  all  cases  were 
cut  back  to  2  eyes. 

A  study  of  the  results  to  date  leads  the  author  to  conclude  that  pruning 
after  the  terminal  shoots  have  started  serves  as  a  partial  protection  against 
spring  frosts  and  increases  production  without  materially  affecting  the  vigor 
of  the  vine.  The  chief  value  of  this  late  pruning  appears  to  be  due  to  the 
removal  of  the  outlying  buds  which  are  the  first  to  open  in  the  spring. 

The  author  questions  whether  the  bleeding  caused  by  pruning  after  the  shoots 
have  started  is  harmful.  To  avoid  this,  however,  and  still  prevent  the  vines 
from  starting  too  early  in  the  spring  all  unnecessary  growth  may  be  removed 
during  the  dormant  period,  the  fruiting  shoots  shortened  somewhat,  and  all 
eyes  removed  except  the  two  nearest  the  base.  Since  the  basa^  eyes  are  affected 
by  the  length  of  the  shoot  rather  than  by  the  number  of  eyes  beyond  than 
they  will  not  start  any  earlier  in  the  spring  for  having  the  remaining  eyes  re- 
moved. The  author  found  that  sulphate  of  iron,  which  has  been  suggested  as 
a  dressing  to  prevent  bleeding,  has  a  tendency  to  increase  the  sensibility  of 
the  tissues  to  cold. 

Contribution  to  the  physiology-  of  the  graft.— Influence  of  the  stock  on 
scion,  G.  RivifeRE  and  G.  Bailhache  (Jour.  8oc.  Nat.  Hort.  France,  i.  ser.,  IS 
(1912),  June,  pp.  SSO-^SS). — ^In  continuation  of  previous  investigations  (B. 
8.  R.,  24,  p.  641),  experiments  with  the  Chasselas  dorfi  grape  grown  on  various 
American  stocks  and  on  its  own  roots  are  reported. 

The  authors  conclude  that  the  operation  of  grafting  in  Itself  causes  only 
slight  modifications  In  the  nature  of  the  product  of  the  scions.  The  scion  and 
its  products,  however,  do  appear  to  be  modified  by  the  particular  stock  used, 
certain  stocks  increasing  and  others  diminishing  the  particular  characteristics 
of  the  scion. 

The  hybrid  direct  bearers  in  the  valley  of  the  Bhone  in  1011,  A.  Dks- 
MOULiNs  and  V.  Villard  (Proff.  Agr.  et  Vit.  {Ed.  VEst-Oentre),  SS  (1912),  No9. 
27,  pp.  lS-21;  28,  pp.  49-56).^Ab  in  previous  years  (B.  S.  R.,  24,  p.  545),  notes 
and  data  are  given  of  a  large  number  of  hybrid  direct  bearing  grapes.  The 
hybrids  are  classified  relative  to  their  resistance  to  the  serious  drought  In  1911* 
as  well  as  their  resistance  to  mildew,  the  nature  of  the  soil  best  suited  for 
them,  and  according  to  the  intensity  of  the  coloration  of  their  must 

Beport  of  the  enological  station  relative  to  its  history,  develoimients,  and 
results  obtained  from  the  time  of  its  establishment  up  to  November  31, 1010, 
V.  C.  M.  DE  Zt9iQA  (Bsiac.  Enol.  Haro  Mem.,  1910,  pp.  92,  pis.  S). — ^This  report 
reviews  the  work  of  the  enological  station,  Haro,  Spain,  for  the  period  1802 
to  1910. 

Beport  of  the  enological  station  of  Haro  for  1011,  V.  C.  M.  db  ZMiga 
{Estac.  Enol.  Haro  Mem.,  1911,  pp.  81). — ^This  report  is  similar  in  character  to 
those  noted  in  previous  yeara  (El  S.  R.,  25,  p.  840),  summarizing  the  progress 
made  in  laboratory  and  field  investigations,  assistance  rendered,  etc. 
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Cacao  experiments,  1011  {Jour.  Bd.  Agr,  Brit.  Guiana,  5  (1912),  No.  4,  pp, 
2S2^S4). — ^Data  are  given  showing  the  yields  of  cacao  from  the  manurlal 
experiment  fl^ds  at  the  Ondemeeming  School  Farm  in  1011. 

During  the  last  3  years  the  highest  yield  has  been  secured  from  heavily 
mulched  plats.  On  the  other  hand  an  increased  yield  has  been  secured  more 
cheaply  by  the  application  of  sulphate  of  potash  and  superphosphate  of  lime. 

Street  trees,  J.  J.  Levison  (Proc,  Amcr.  Assoc.  Park  8upts.,  IS  {1911),  pp, 
S5-47,  figs.  4). — A  paper  and  discussion  dealing  with  the  fundamental  prin- 
ciples of  street  tree  planting,  care,  and  selection  of  species. 

Native  trees  as  hedge  plants,  A.  W.  Gbeen  {Jour.  Neto  Zeal.  Dept,  Agr.^  4 
{1912),  No.  6,  pp.  444^448,  figs.  6), — Notes  are  given  on  a  number  of  New 
Zealand  trees  which  are  proving  desirable  as  hedge  plants. 

FOBESTBY. 

Economic  woods  of  the  United  States,  S.  J.  Record  {New  Tork,  1912,  pp. 
VII +117,  pis.  6,  figs.  15). — ^This  is  a  guide  or  manual  for  the  identification  ot 
the  economic  woods  of  the  United  States,  including  a  discussion  of  the  struc- 
tural and  physical  properties  of  wood.  Part  1  deals  briefiy  with  the  more 
important  structural  and  physical  properties  of  wood,  the  structural  properties 
being  based  upon  the  character  and  arrangement  of  the  wood  elements,  and 
the  physical  properties  being  based  upon  the  molecular  composition  of  the  wood 
elements  Part  2  comprises  an  artificial  classification  of  the  economic  .woods 
of  the  United  States  based  upon  the  structural  and  physical  properties  of  wood 
as  discussed  in  part  1. 

Frequent  references  are  made  to  the  literature  on  various  phases  of  the 
subject,  and  lists  are  given  of  publications  dealh[ig  with  g^eral  classifications, 
characteristics,  and  uses  of  woods. 

Commercial  guide  to  the  forest  economic  products  of  India,  R.  S.  Pearson 
{Calcutta,  1912,  pp.  IX+ISS+XIII,  pis.  7).— CJhapter  1  comprises  a  short 
r^sum^  of  the  distribution  and  classification  of  the  many  types  of  forests  found 
in  British  India,  together  with  a  note  on  the  financial  working  of  these  forests. 
Chapter  2  discusses  a  large  number  of  the  more  common  timber  trees  of  India 
and  Burma,  •relative  to  the  distribution,  quality,  and  uses  of  the  timber,  approxi- 
mate value,  and  yields  in  various  localitlea  Chapter  8  deals  with  such  minor 
products  as  cutch,  gums,  fibers,  resins,  tan  and  dye  products,  oil  seeds,  etc. 

Experiments  with  Jack  pine  and  hemlock  for  mechanical  pulp,  J.  H. 
Thickens  (17.  8.  Dept.  Agr.,  Fore^  Serv.  [Pamphlet},  1912,  pp.  29,  pis  15,- 
fig.  1). — ^Tests  conducted  cooperatively  by  the  Forest  Service  and  the  American 
Pulp  and  Paper  Association  to  determine  the  value  of  hemlock  and  Jack  pine 
as  substitutes  for  spruce  pulpwood  are  here  reported  in  detail,  including  a  dis- 
cussion of  the  equipment  used  in  the  experiment,  methods  employed,  calculation 
of  results,  comparison  of  yields,  factors  which  influence  quality  and  production, 
and  a  microscopic  comparison  of  experimental  pulps  and  commercial  standards. 
Samples  of  paper  produced  from  the  various  tests  accompany  the  bulletin. 

Not  only  have  very  promising  sheets  of  pulp  been  obtained  from  both  the 
hemlock  and  Jack  pine,  but  paper  has  been  made  from  them  on  commercial 
machines,  operating  at  high  speed  and  under  all  other  conditions  of  actual 
commercial  practices,  which  has  the  strength,  finish,  and  appearance  of  the 
standard  news  paper.  The  production  per  grinder,  the  horsepower  consumption 
per  ton,  and  the  yield  per  cord  approximate  the  averages  which  obtain  in  the 
grinding  of  spruce.  Pulps  composed  of  mixtures  of  hemlock,  spruce,  and  Jack 
pine  in  different  proportions,  which  compare  very  favorably  with  the  ordinary 
spruce  ground  wood,  have  also  been  obtained.     The  author  concludes  that 
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boUi  Jack  pine  and  hemlock  may  be  advantageously  used,  either  singly  or  in 
various  combinations,  at  least  in  the  cheaper  grades  of  paper. 

Note  on  the  antiseptic  treatment  of  Plnua  ezcelaa  and  P.  longrif  oUa  aleep- 
ers  with  Avenarius  oarboUneiun  oil  at  Jaffadhari,  R.  8.  Peabson  (Indian 
Forester,  S8  {191^),  No,  7,  pp.  329-4^32). — ^The  method  and  results  of  treatment 
of  over  700  railroad  ties   with  A.   carholineum   oil   is  de8crit)ed   in   detaLL 

HarYesting  and  preparation  of  balata  in  French  Guiana,  V.  Boughbb  {BuL 
Off.  Colon,  [France],  5  (1912),  No,  55,  pp.  209-^13).— A  short  descriptive 
account. 

Hevea  brasiliensls  or  Para  rubber,  H.  Weight  (London  and  Ceylon,  1912,  4. 
ed.,  pp.  XJl+542,  plB,  39,  figs.  25), — ^Xliis  work  treats  of  the  botany,  cultivation, 
chemistry,  and  diseases  of  Para  rubber.  The  successive  chapters  discuss  the 
history  of  Para  rubber  and  of  rubber  plantations;  botanical  sources  of  rubber; 
climatic  conditions  and  rate  of  growth  of  Hevea  JbrasUiensis ;  planting  opera- 
tions and  methods  of  cultivation;  cultivation  of  catch  and  intercrops;  Hevea 
rubber  soils  and  manuring;  tapping  operations  and  implements;  how,  where, 
and  when  to  tap;  methods  in  vogue  on  notable  estates;  effects  of  tapping;  tap- 
ping and  yields  in  the  Amazon  region,  Malaya,  Ceylon,  South  India,  Dutdi  East 
Indies,  Borneo,  Africa,  etc.;  general  considerations  affecting  yields;  physical 
and  chemical  properties  of  latex ;  production  of  rubber  from  latex ;  the  theory 
of  coagulation;  purification  of  rubber  and  wasblng  machines;  the  drying  and 
smoking  of  rubber;  forms,  branding,  packing,  liandling,  characters,  and  com- 
parative value  of  plantation  rubb^ ;  chemical  and  physical  properties  and  test- 
ing of  rubber ;  manufacture  and  composition  of  rubber  articles ;  properties,  uses, 
and  distribution  of  seeds;  diseases  and  pests  of  Hevea  rubber  trees;  costs  of 
production  on  estates;  and  estimated  costs  of  planting  in  the  middle  east. 

The  influence  of  li^ht  on  the  quality  of  oak  wood  in  the  high-forest  of  the 
Vosges,  P.  Galland  (Rev.  Eaux  et  For^ta,  5t  (1912),  No.  15,  pp.  459^64)-^^ 
study  of  oak  forests  in  the  Vosges  leads  the  author  to  conclude  that  when  oak 
trees  are  subjected  to  much  greater  light  conditions  tiian  those  under  which  they 
have  been  developed,  they  deteriorate  in  value  to  such  an  extent  that  where 
they  occur  in  regeneration  areas  tliey  should  be  removed  before  the  work  of 
regeneration  is  commenced.  The  ideal  light  condition  for  an  oak  forest  is  one 
in  which  the  top  of  the  tree  is  in  open  sunlight  and  the  base  in  shade. 

Establishment  of  mixed  stands  of  spruce  and  beech  as  well  as  of  pine 
and  beech  as  the  best  means  of  avoiding  the  dangers  which  threaten  pure 
stands  of  conifers,  and  for  the  improvement  of  the  soil,  D.  Tiemann  (Foratw. 
CenthL,  n.  ser.,  34  (1912),  Nos.  6,  pp.  291-309;  7,  pp,  3^5-353)  j—ln  this  article 
the  author  advocates  the  growing  of  spruce  and  pine  in  mixtures  with  beech  in, 
order  to  lessen  such  dangers  as  storms,  snow,  fire,  and  insect  attacks  which 
often  do  serious  injury  to  pure  stands  of  spruce  and  pine.  The  importance  of 
mixed  stands  as  a  means  of  soil  improvement  is  also  discussed. 

Winterkilling  of  evergreens,  G.  V.  Nash  (Jour.  N.  Y.  Bot.  Gard.,  13  (1912), 
No.  151,  pp.  110-120). — A  large  number  of  both  coniferous  and  broad-leaved 
evergreens  are  listed  and  discussed  relative  to  their  behavior  during  the  severe 
winter  of  1911-12. 

Forest  conditions  in  Indiana,  S.  Coiwns  (Proc.  Ind.  Acad.  8ci.,  1909,  pp. 
44'^-4^^)' — ^This  comprises  a  study  of  forest  conditions  in  Indiana,  Including 
recommendations  relative  to  the  maintenance  of  an  adequate  timber  supply  in 
the  State. 

Tree  planting  by  farmers,  G.  R.  Tillotson  ( U.  8.  Dept.  Agr.  Yearbook  1911, 
pp.  257-268,  pl8.  5).— This  article  discusses  briefly,  for  the  region  east  of 
Nebraska  and  north  of  Tennessee  and  North  Garolina,  the  best  trees  to  plant, 
the  methods  to  be  followed  in  planting  them,  and  the  products  they  yield. 
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The  business  aspect  of  National  Forest  timber  sales,  T.  D.  Woodbubt 
iU,  fif.  Dept  Agr.  Yearhook  1911,  pp,  S6S-^70,  pU,  -J).— A  popalar  article  dis- 
cussing tbe  various  economic  operations  Involved  In  the  disposal  of  mature 
timber  on  the  National  Forests,  Including  a  comparison  of  the  Items  of  cost  of 
operations  In  National  Forest  timber  and  In  private  timber  areas. 

Beport  on  the  forest  administration  of  the  Central  Provinces  for  the  year 
1010-1 1,  H.  H.  FoBTEATH,  H.  H.  Haines,  and  A.  W.  Blunt  {Rpt.  For^t 
Admin.  Cent,  Prov.  [India],  1910-11,  pp.  59^-LXXV,  pL  i).— This  comprises  the 
reports  of  the  conservators  of  forests  relative  to  the  administration  of  the 
state  forests  In  the  Northern,  Southern,  and  Berar  Circles  of  the  Central  Prov- 
inces for  the  year  1910-11.  A  review  of  the  work  by  the  chief  conservator  of 
forests  is  also  given.  All  of  the  important  data  relative  to  alterations  In  forest 
areas,  forest  surveys,  production,  yields  In  major  and  minor  products,  revenues, 
expenditures,  etc.,  are  appended  In  tabular  form. 

Administration  report  of  the  forest  circles  in  the  Bombay  Presidency, 
including  Sind,  for  the  year  1910-11,  O.  H.  L.  Napieb  et  al.  {Admin.  Rpi. 
Foresi  Circles  Bombay,  1910-11,  pp.  172). — ^Thls  Is  a  report  similar  to  the  above 
relative  to  the  administration  of  the  state  forests  in  the  Bombay  Presidency, 
including  Sind,  for  the  year  1910-11. 

Progress  report  of  forest  administration  in  Coorg  for  1010-11,  H.  Tibeman 
(Rpt.  Forest  Admin.  Coorg,  1910-11,  pp.  8+12), — ^A  report  similar  to  the  above 
relative  to  the  administration  of  state  forests  In  Coorg  for  the  year  1910-11. 

DISEASES  07  PLANTS. 

Some  recent* work  on  ftingrus  diseases  of  plants,  L.  H.  Pammel  (Trans, 
loioa  Hort.  Boc.,  46  (1911),  pp.  188-198). — Summaries  are  given  of  a  number  of 
publications  relating  to  plant  diseases,  most  of  the  literature  noted  being  that 
of  American  authors. 

Pnngus  diseases  in  Iowa  for  the  year  1011,  L.  H.  Pahhel  {Trans.  Iowa 
JBort.  8oc.,  46  (1911),  pp.  172-179,  pi.  1,  figs.  iO).— Notes  are  given  on  miscel- 
laneous fungus  diseases  noted  during  the  period  covered  by  the  report,  together 
with  a  discussion  of  the  relation  between  meteorological  conditions  and  the 
occurrence  of  different  fungi. 

Beport  on  plant  diseases  observed  duringr  1011,  Sofie  Rostbitf  and  F.  K. 
Ravn  (Tidsskr.  La/ndhr.  Planteavl,  19  (1912),  No.  1,  pp.  ^-76).— This  report 
gives  an  account  of  the  fungus  diseases  and  insect  pests  observed  In  Denmark 
during  1911. 

Beport  on  vegetable  pathologry,  H.  Tbton  (Ann.  Rpt.  Dept.  Agr.  and  Stock 
[Queensland],  1910-11,  pp.  74-78). — ^Notes  are  given  on  a  number  of  fungus 
and  other  diseases  of  field,  orchard,  and  garden  plants,  and  a  discussion  Is 
presented  of  the  enforcement  of  the  diseases  of  plants  act  of  Queensland,  1896. 

Belations  of  parasitic  fungi  to  their  host  plant& — ^I,  Studies  of  para- 
sitized leaf  tissue,  E.  S.  Beynouds  (Bot.  Qaz.,  53  (1912),  No.  5,  pp.  S65S95, 
figs.  9). — Details  are  given  of  studies  made,  with  negative  results,  on  about 
a  dozen  species  to  ascertain,  If  possible,  any  cliaracterlstlc  differences  between 
parasitic  action  on  leaf  cells  and  on  those  of  other  parts  of  the  plant  An  ex- 
tensive bibliography  Is  appended.  • 

Studies  of  some  new  Citromyces,  G.  Bainieb  and  A.  Sabtoby  (But.  Trimest, 
Boc.  Mycol.  France,  28  (1912),  No.  1,  pp.  38-49,  pis.  2).— The  results  of  a  study 
of  a  number  of  new  species  of  Citromyces  are  given,  and  3  new  species  are 
described.  The  authors  call  attention  to  this  group  of  fungi  which  possesses  the 
property  of  producing  citric  acid  from  such  media  as  glucose,  etc.,  and  state  that 
while  the  fungi  have  morphological  characters  which  make  It  Impossible  to 
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differentiate  them,  they  do  not  produce  the  same  effect  when  grown  on  culture 
media.  They  think  the  name  Oitromyces  an  inappropriate  one,  as  other  organ- 
isms that  can  not  be  referred  to  this  genus  produce  citric  acid  from  glucose,  etc. 

On  root  tumors,  A.  Stift  (dsierr.  Ungar,  Ztsohr,  Zuckerindus.  u,  Landw^ 
41  U912),  No.  2,  pp.  241-249,  figs.  6).— A  discussion  is  giv^  of  a  beet  root  de- 
formation, claimed  to  be  different  as  to  character  and  cause  from  the  tumorons 
growths  usually  described.  The  shape  of  growth,  which  in  this  case  involyes  the 
main  root  and  differences  of  composition  are  held  to  support  this  claim. 

The  causes  of  beet  bllgrht,  L.  PsTsaus  {Arh.  K.  Biol.  Anst,  Land  «.  Forstw^ 
8  {1911),  No.  2,  pp.  211-259,  figs.  12;  a6«.  in  Ztachr.  Pfia/nzenhrank.,  22  (1912), 
No.  5,  pp.  179,  180). — ^The  author  holds  that  this  disease  is  caused  by  Pythium 
delHirpanum,  Photna  hetw,  and  Aphanomgoes  Iwvis.  The  last  named  has  not 
before  been  pointed  out  as  a  probable  factor  in  this  disease. 

Investigations  of  the  i>otato  fungus  Phytophthora  inf estans,  L.  R.  Jones, 
N.  J.  GiDDiNOS,  and  B.  P.  Lutman  ( U.  8.  Dept.  Agr.,  Bur.  Plant  Indus.  Bui.  245, 
pp.  100,  pis.  10,  figs.  10). — This  paper  embodies  the  main  fticts  in  the  develop- 
ment of  the  disease  andu>f  methods  for  its  control  by  spraying  and  other  stand- 
ard practices,  and  also  contributes  a  number  of  new  facts  as  to  the  development 
of  resting  ^)ores  by  the  fungua  The  work  was  begun  and  carried  on  to  a  con- 
siderable extent  at  the  Vermont  Station  in  cooperation  with  the  Bureau  of 
Plant  Industry. 

The  potato  disease  termed  the  late  blight  and  rot  due  to  P.  infestans  is  one 
of  the  most  serious  of  all  potato  diseases  in  Europe  and  America.  It  is  common 
in  the  northeastern  States,  being  favored  by  rather  cool,  moist  summers,  but 
farther  south  and  west  it  is  less  common  and  probably  only  occprs  when  Intro- 
duced with  seed  from  the  North.  It  does  not  persist  where  late  summers  are 
warm  and  dry. 

The  disease  does  not  attack  the  leaves,  as  a  rule,  until  after  the  blossoming 
period.  The  fungus  develops  first  on  the  foliage,  from  which  It  passes  by  means 
of  spores  that  are  washed  into  the  soli  to  the  tubers,  in  which  it  hibernates. 

Studies  of  Infection,  transmission,  and  disease  control  have  shown  that  tuber 
Infection  in  the  field  may  be  prevented  by  spraying  the  soil  ev^i  when  the  fungus 
is  allowed  to  develop  unchecked  on  the  foliage.  Tubers  may  be  Infected  from 
contact  with  blighting  foliage  at  digging  time.  Secondary  infection  of  tubers 
may  occur  in  the  soil  or  In  the  storage  bin. 

When  the  tops  are  attacked  by  late  blight  the  harvesting  of  the  tubers  should 
be  delayed  for  some  time  after  the  death  of  the  tops.  Dry,  cool  storage  is  of 
primary  Importance  to  prevoit  the  spread  of  the  disease  in  bins,  and  the  use 
of  lime  or  formalin  disinfection  has  proved  valueless.  Wind  and  water  are 
considered  the  most  important  agencies  in  local  spore  distribution,  although 
leaf-eating  Insects  may  carry  the  ^pores  to  some  extent 

The  method  described  by  Jensen  of  covering  the  tubers  to  a  depth  of  4  to  5  in. 
was  found  valuable  in  preventing  infection  through  the  soil,  and  disinfecting 
tubers  designed  for  seed  purposes  by  exposure  to  dry  heat,  40^  C.  for  4  hours, 
was  also  demonstrated  to  be  of  value  in  preventing  the  infection  of  the  disease. 
The  results  of  20  years'  spraying  experiments  at  the  Vermont  Station  have 
shown  that  spraying  the  foliage  with  Bordeaux  mixture  is  an  almost  com- 
plete remedy  against  both*  the  blight  and  the  rot,  and  also  operates  beneficially 
to  the  potato  plant  In  other  ways  (E.  S.  R.,  26,  p.  53). 

The  fungus  causing  this  disease  has  been  carried  in  pure  culture  since  1904 
and  a  considerable  number  of  facts  determined  relating  to  its  life  history. 
Strains  have  been  grown  continuously  for  more  than  5  years  without  any  evi- 
dence of  change  in  pathogenicity  or  other  characters.  The  limits  of  alkalinity, 
acidity,  temperature,  etc.,  for  growth  and  spore  formation  have  been  deter- 
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mined.  Bodies  having  the  characters  of  thick-walled  spiny  resting  spores  have 
been  produced  that  had  the  general  appearance  and  cytologlcal  characters  of 
oogonla,  but  no  antheridla  have  been  found.  A  search  for  these  bodies  in  cul- 
tures on  blocks  cut  from  potato  tubers  revealed  Immature  stages  of  what  were 
considered  the  same  bodies,  but  none  has  been  found  in  decaying  tubers  fol- 
lowing Phytophthora  attacks.  Somewhat  similar  bodies  have  been  found  in 
leaves  killed  by  the  fungus,  but  as  yet  the  authors  do  not  claim  that  resting 
spores  occur  in  natura 

In  connection  with  their  investigations  some  varieties  of  potatoes  have  been 
found  much  more  susceptible  to  disease  tlian  others,  and  a  method  of  determin- 
ing disease  resistance,  which  consists  of  inoculating  sterile  blocks  cut  from  the 
flesh  of  potato  tubers  with  Phytopthora  cultures,  has  given  results  that  are 
fairly  comparable  with  those  obtained  in  the  field.  This  method  of  judging  rot 
resistant  qualities  is  believed  worthy  of  extended  application.  In  general  cer- 
tain standard  European  varieties  were  found  more  highly  resistant  to  the  fungus 
than  the  standard  American  varietiea  In  attempting  to  determine  the  cause  of 
resistance  no  definite  information  was  found,  but  it  apparently  does  not  consist 
in  differences  in  the  relative  acidity  or  in  any  other  chemical  factor  that  has 
been  determined. 

An  extended  bibliography  is  appended. 

TTstilagineflB  on  Andropogon  sorghum  in  America,  A.  A.  Poms  (Ahs,  in 
Phytopathology,  2  (1912),  No.  2,  p.  98). — In  the  course  of  an  investigation  on 
the  smuts  of  America,  the  author  r^[X)rts  having  studied  Sphacelotheca  reiliana, 
8.  9orghij  and  Vstilago  cruenta.  The  latter  i^)ecies  has  not  been  previously 
recognized  in  American  literature. 

Notes  on  some  plant  diseases  of  the  sugar  cane  in  the  Hawaiian  Islands, 
J.  E.  VAN  DEB  Stok  (Arch.  Suikerifndus.  Nederland.  Jndi^,  20  (1912),  No.  IS,  pp. 
609-^Sl;  Meded.  Proefstat.  Java-SuikeHndus.,  1912,  No.  17,  pp.  529-551).— This 
article  is  the  result  of  a  visit  of  the  author  to  the  Hawaiian  Islands  in  1911,  and 
gives  accounts  of  a  number  of  diseases  of  sugar  cane,  most  of  which  have  been 
previously  described  by  Cobb  (E.  S.  B.,  18,  p.  843;  22,  p.  49). 

Infection  experiments  with  the  powdery  mildew  of  wheat,  O.  M.  Reed 
(Phytopathology,  2  (1912),  No.  2,  pp.  81-87).— In  a  former  paper  (E.  S.  K.,  21, 
p.  641)  the  author  showed  that  biological  specialization  has  resulted  in  distinct 
forms  or  races  of  mildews  on  each  of  the  principal  cereals,  oats,  barley,  rye, 
and  wheat.  Further  studies  have  shown  that  different  varieties  vary  in  their 
susceptibility,  and  in  the  present  paper  an  account  is  given  of  investigations  to 
test  the  resistance  of  varieties  of  wheat  to  wheat  mildew. 

In  all,  78  varieties  of  wheat,  representing  9  differ^it  species  of  Triticum,  were 
studied,  the  inoculation  material  in  nearly  every  instance  being  conidia  from 
the  Turkey  Bed  wheat  Forty-nine  of  the  78  varieties  gave  100  per  cent 
infection.  Fifteen  of  the  remaining  ones  gave  an  infection  of  70  per  cent  or 
higher,  while  of  the  remaining  14  varieties,  4  were  infected  to  the  extoit  of 
from  50  to  70  per  cent,  6  gave  only  slight  infection,  and  4  were  immune. 

The  greater  number  of  varieties  of  T.  vulgare  were  found  susceptible  to  mil- 
dew, while  the  immune  varieties  belonged  to  the  species  T.  dicoocum  and  T. 
vulgare.  The  varieties  of  the  different  species  which  showed  a  marked  re- 
sistance to  mildew  were  all  spring  varieties.  In  some  cases  where  the  same 
variety  was  grown  as  a  winter  and  spring  wheat,  the  winter  variety  was  sus- 
ceptible while  the  corresponding  spring  variety  was  relatively  or  entirely 
immune. 

There  was  no  evidence  to  indicate  a  specializatioii  of  wheat  mildew  within 
the  genus  on  its  various  hosts. 
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In  conclusion  the  author  calls  attention  to  the  fiict  that  the  Immunity  which 
a  host  plant  oijoys  from  mildew  may  be  due  largely  to  envlrcnmental  conditiana 
From  a  large  number  of  ezi)eriment8  he  has  carried  on  he  has  reached  the  con- 
clusion that  water  supply,  nutrition,  relative  abundance  of  spores,  etc.,  play  an 
Important  part  in  the  susceptibility  or  immunity  of  a  particular  plant  to  fungus 
parasitea 

Notes  on  some  apple  diseases,  F.  A.  Wour  {Proc,  Ala,  State  Hort,  fifoc,  9 
(1912) t  pp.  69-76), — ^Popular  descriptions  and  methods  for  control  of  the  bitter 
rot  and  rust  of  apples  are  given. 

Canker  diseases  of  apple  trees,  Probst  (Oartenwelt,  16  (1912)^  No,  21,  pp, 
284-286). — ^The  author  discusses  the  difference  in  susceptibility  of  different 
yarietles  of  apple  trees  to  canker,  due  to  Ncctria  cinnaharina,  and  the  relation 
of  the  fungus  to  frost  and  other  injuries  of  the  trees. 

The  fungus  is  considered  a  wound  parasite.  The  cankers  are  said  to  be  more 
liable  to  appear  on  trees  in  poor  dry  soils  and  in  soils  in  which  the  water  table 
is  near  the  surface.  Planting  in  such  situations  should  be  avoided,  and  espe- 
cially susceptible  varieties  should  not  be  employed  in  setting  orchards.  Where 
cankers  are  found  upon  the  trees  they  should  be  carefully  cut  out  from  the 
trunks  and  larger  limbs  and  the  wounds  covered  with  coal  tar.  When  on 
smaller  branches  the  whole  branch  should  be  cut  off  and  burned. 

Two  apple  cankers,  H.  S.  Fawcett  (Mo,  Bui.  Com,  Hort.  Cal,  1  (1912),  No,  7, 
pp.  247-249,  figs,  2), — ^Descriptions  are  given  of  2  forms  of  apple  canker,  due 
to  Nedria  ditisaima  and  N,  cinnabarina, 

Apple  scab  infection  as  correlated  with  maturity  of  ascospores,  weather 
conditions,  and  development  of  fruit  buds,  E.  Wallaob  (Aha,  in  Phytopath- 
ology, 2  (1912),  No.  2,  pp,  94>  95), — From  observations  covering  a  period  of  8 
years  in  New  York  it  is  concluded  that  if  the  weather  conditions  are  favorable 
the  primary  spring  infection  usually  occurs  about  the  time  the  ascospores 
mature,  that  is,  usually  about  the  time  the  apple  blossoms  are  ready  to  open. 
There  is  believed  to  be  little  probability  of  serious  infection  earlier  than  this, 
whatever  the  weather  conditions  may  be.  Later  secondary  infections  were 
studied,  and  the  date  of  attack  and  relation  of  rain  to  infection  were  determined. 

Frost  injuries  to  apples,  A.  Naumann  (Reprint  from  Ztschr,  Ohst  u.  Oar* 
tenbau  [1911],  No.  2,  pp,  4,  figs,  2).— This  is  a  brief  discussion  with  illustra- 
tions of  conditions  observed  to  follow  low  temperattires  on  young  fruits,  includ- 
ing invasions  by  fungi,  etc.,  fiivored  by  such  injuries.      ^ 

Gtun  diseases  in  citrus  trees,  H.  S.  Fawcett  (Uo.  Bui.  Com.  Hort,  Cat.,  1 
(1912),  No.  5,  pp,  147-156,  figs,  5), — ^Descriptions  are  given  of  a  number  of  dis- 
eases of  citrus  trees  in  California,  and  comparisons  made  with  similar  diseases 
in  Florida.  The  diseases  described  are  gummosis  or  lemon  gum  disease;  scaly 
bark  of  California,  which  is  said  to  be  the  same  as  iMorosis  in  Florida ;  foot  rot 
or  mal  di  gomma,  which  is  common  in  Florida  and  rare  in  California ;  root  rot, 
due  to  some  of  the  higher  fungi ;  and  Diplodia  gumming  and  Florida  scaly  bark, 
both  of  which  are  present  in  Florida  but  thus  ftir  have  not  been  r^[K>rted  in 
California. 

A  new  species  of  Pyrenomyoetes,  N.  Naoumow  (Bill.  Trimest.  8oo,  Mycol. 
France,  28  (1912),  No.  1,  pp,  55,  56,  fig.  1).— A  description  is  given  of  a  new 
fungus,  Pleospora  hatumensis  n.  sp.,  which  was  found  attacking  the  petioles  of 
orange  leaves  in  the  south  of  Russia. 

The  treatment  of  downy  mildew,  black  rot»  and  powdery  mUdew,  J.  Lebou 
(Rev,  F«.,  S7  (1912),  No.  957,  pp,  526-^28) .—The  author  describes  methods  for 
combating  the  above  diseases  tliat  have  been  repeatedly  tested  with  success  by 
growerSb 
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For  the  downy  mildew  3  treatments  with  liquid  fungicides  followed  by  2  with 
powdered  sulphates,  for  the  black  rot  4  treatments  with  liquid  fungicides  and  2 
with  powdered  sulphates,  and  for  the  powdery  mildew  2  treatments  with  pure 
sulphur  combined  with  the  necessary  complementary  treatments  with  powdered 
sulphates  are  said  to  be  sufficient  for  the  control  of  these  diseases.  The  time 
for  the  different  applications  will  vary  with  atmospheric  and  other  conditions. 
The  liquid  fungricldes  recommended  are  Bordeaux  mixture.  Burgundy  mixture, 
Bordeaux  mixture  to  which  molasses  is  added  to  improve  its  adhesiveness,  and 
copper  acetate  solutions,  formulas  for  the  preparation  of  which  are  given.  In 
choosing  the  powders  there  is  said  to  be  but  little  difference,  except  that  the 
first-named  should  should  contain  at  least  50  -per  cent  sulphur. 

Infection  of  the  grape  by  downy  mildew,  L.  Ravaz  and  G.  Vebob  {Prog. 
Agr.  et  Vit.  (Ed.  VEst-Centre) ,  S3  (J912),  No.  19,  pp.  5Si-^&i).— In  continuation 
of  previous  worls  (E.  S.  R.,  27,  p.  40),  the  authors  investigated  the  susceptibility 
of  flowers,  fruits,  pedicels,  peduncles,  and  shoots  of  several  varieties  of  grape 
to  mildew  attack.  They  conclude  from  these  that  the  fruit  stems  are  less  open 
to  infection  than  are  the  leaves,  that  the  flowers  are  most  liable  to  attack,  and 
that  the  berries  were  not  contaminated  in  any  case.  Density  of  tissue  and 
rarity  of  stomata  are  supposed  to  be  in  a  measure  protective  in  this  connection. 

The  influence  of  weather  on  Feronospora  disease  of  grape,  R.  Gebnegk 
(We^bau  u,  Weinhandel,  90  U9J2),  A'o.  J 8,  pp,  199,  SOO).— A  short  discussion 
is  given  of  the  conditions  favoring  attacks  by  this  disease  as  illustrated  by 
observations  of  recent  years.  Such  conditions  are  said  to  be  heavy  rainfall, 
heat,  and  shade.  Storms  furnish  all  these  conditions  ot  once,  and  have  been 
followed  by  notable  outbreaks. 

A  new  parasite  of  the  grape,  L.  Planohon  (Prog.  Agr,  et  Vit,  (Ed.  VEat- 
Centre),  SS  (1912),  No,  22,  pp.  $76-^86,  pi.  1,  ftgs.  7).— A  description  is  given 
of  Oayris  alha,  a  phanerogamic  plant  which  is  reported  growing  as  a  parasite 
or  hemiparasite  on  the  roots  of  grapes  in  parts  of  France. 

A  mulberry  disease,  R.  Avebna-SaccA  (Bol.  Agr.  [Sdo  Paulo],  12.  ser.,  1911, 
No.  9-10,  pp.  727-740,  figs.  3). — ^An  account  is  given  of  the  symptoms  and  spread 
of  a  leaf  spot  disease  which  is  ascribed  by  the  author  to  Sphwrella  moricola  and 
is  said  to  have  been  confused  with  that  due  to  other  organisms,  as  in  case  of 
mulberry  bacteriosis.  A  discussion  is  given  of  allied  fungi,  of  conditions  favor- 
able to  spread  of  this  disease,  of  varieties  of  mulberry  found  to  be  resistant 
thereto,  and  of  preventive  or  remedial  measures,  as  sulphate  of  copper  and 
Bordeaux  mixture.    A  brief  bibliography  is  appended. 

Farther  studies  on  the  pecan  rust,  F.  V.  Rand  (Abs,  in  Science,  n.  ser.,  35 
(1912),  No.  913,  p.  1004).— In  a  preliminary  report  (B.  S.  R.,  26,  p.  56)  the 
author  described  the  fungus  causing  the  leaf  disease  of  pecans  as  Mycoaphwrella 
convexula.  Since  that  time  additional  studies  have  been  made,  and  in  the 
course  of  1^  years'  growth  in  cultures  strains  originally  producing  a  majority 
of  apparently  two-celled  ascospores  have  changed  until  now  most  of  the  asco- 
spores  are  distinctly  nonseptate.  Furthermore,  a  typical  Gloeosporium  form  has 
jdieveloped  in  culture  and  has  also  been  obtained  from  the  host.  Inoculations 
with  cultures  which  originated  from  single  ascospores  made  on  Jonathan  and 
Yellow  Newton  apples  gave  a  decay  similar  to  the  bitter  rot,  with  the  produc- 
tion of  conidia  and  immature  peritheda  on  the  latter. 

From  the  studies  thus  far  made  it  appears  that  the  fungus  is  closely  related 
to  if  not  identical  with  Olomerella  rufomaculans,  and  that  it  is  not  a  very 
active  parasite  on  the  pecan. 

A  bacterial  disease  of  Aster  chinensis,  G.  L.  Pavabino  (Atii  R.  Aocad. 
Lincei,  Rend.  CI.  8ci.  Fia.,  Mat.  e  Nat.,  5.  ser.,  21  (1912),  I,  No.  8,  pp.  544-546).--' 
The  author  describes  a  disease  of  asters  due  to  Bacillus  asteracearum  n.  sp. 
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The  leaves  seem  to  be  first  attacked,  and  the  disease  spreads  from  the  lower  to 
the  upper  part  of  the  plant,  discoloring  the  leaves,  which  finally  become  brown 
and  dried.    A  technical  description  of  the  organism  Is  given. 

Notes  on  winterkilling  of  forest  trees,  G.  P.  Hartley  (Forest  Clu}>  Ann. 
lUfUv.  Nehr,],  4  (1912),  pp.  39-^0). — ^The  author  gives  an  account  of  observa- 
tions made  In  District  2  of  the  United  States  Forest  Service  of  injuries  to  trees, 
the  dlfi'erent  types  of  which  are  grouped  under  the  general  term  of  winterkill- 
ing. Particular  attention  Is  paid  to  the  Injury  which  occurred  In  the  Black 
Hills  Forest  in  1909  during  one  of  the  Chinook  periods^  or  at  the  time  when 
an  unusual  rise  in  temperature  was  followed  by  a  very  sudden  and  decided  falL 

A  new  leaf  disease  of  the  white  alder,  F.  W.  Nb»eb  (Natwv),  Ztschr,  Forst 
u,  Landw,,  10  (1912),  No.  6,  pp.  345^50,  figs.  £).— An  account  Is  given  of  a  leaf 
spot  disease  of  Alnua  incana  in  Norway.  The  fungus  causing  it  does  not  seem 
to  be  identical  with  any  known  species,  and  it  is  provisionally  described  as 
Chiomoniella  albonidculans  n.  sp. 

The  chestnut  bark  disease,  W.  H.  Rankin  (Aha.  in  Phytopathology,  2 
(1912),  No.  2,  p.  99). — ^A  study  of  specimens  of  the  mature  perltheclal  stage  of 
the  fungus  showed  the  perlthecia  dehiscing  under  moist  conditions  throughout 
the  summer.  The  conldial  stage  of  the  fungus,  differing  from  the  usual 
pycnidia,  was  found  commonly  developing  on  the  wood.  The  sap  wood  was 
said  to  be  markedly  affected  and  the  leaves  killed  through  a  toxic  effect  The 
author  claims  there  is  evidence  that  the  relative  water  and  air  content  of  the 
tree  determines  its  susceptibility  to  the  fungus. 

The  oak  mildew,  E.  Gbiffon  and  A.  Maublano  (Bui.  Trimeat,  Boc.  Mycol. 
France,  28  (1912),  No.  1,  pp.  8S-104,  pis.  3).— The  results  are  given  of  a  series 
of  investigations  on  the  different  powdery  mildews  occurring  on  the  oak,  the 
authors  concluding  that  the  American  species  of  Microsphsera  on  the  oak  are 
M.  ahbreviata  and  M,  extensa,  and  that  they  are  both  distinct  from  U.  alni  of 
Europe.  The  species  occurring  on  the  oak  in  Europe  is  said  not  to  be  Identical 
with  any  of  the  American  species,  but  is  probably  an  introduced  one  of  un- 
known origin,  and  the  authors  propose  for  it  the  name  M.  alphitoides^ 

The  Hendersonia  disease  of  Eucalyptus  globulus,  A.  R.  Davis  (Pomona 
Col.  Jour.  Econ.  BoU,  2  (1912),  No.  1,  pp.  249-251,  figs,  «).— The  author  describes 
H.  eucalypticola,  an  apparently  undescribed  species  occurring  on  the  leaves  of 
eucalyptus  in  southern  California.  The  fungus  was  apparently  distributed  over 
quite  an  area,  but  the  actual  damage  being  done  by  It  at  present  seems  to  be 
slight.  Its  attacks  seemed  to  be  confined  exclusively  to  the  young  broad  leaves, 
the  slender  longer  leaves  being,  so  far  as  the  author  has  observed.  Immune  to 
attack. 

Two  fungrus  diseases  of  coniferous  trees,  J.  Fisher  (Agr.  Jour.  Union  8o. 
Africa,  3  (1912),  No.  3,  pp.  389-391,  figs.  2).— Two  leaf  cast  diseases  are  re- 
ported at  the  Central  Experiment  Farm,  Natal  as  killing  terminal  and  lateral 
shoots  and  In  some  instances  trees.  One  of  these  diseases  said  to  be  due  to 
Diplodia  pinea,  is  supposed  to  be  confined  to  the  genus  Plnus.  The  other,  as- 
cribed to  Pestalozzia  funerea,  is  reported  on  Pinus  pinaster,  P.  canarienHs,  P. 
longifolia,  P.  insignis,  P.  massoniana,  Cupressus  lusitanica,  C.  lawsoniana, 
Casuarina  leptoclada  and  possibly  on  CaUitris  australis.  Wounds  made  by  hail 
or  in  handling  and  wet  weather  favor  the  development  of  the  disease.  Protective 
measures  suggested  Include  removal  and  burning  of  infected  or  suspected  parts, 
avoidance  of  diseased  ground  in  i^anting  susceptible  trees,  and  care  in  selecting 
nursery  stock  and  handling  young  treea 

The  superficial  tension  and  wetting  power  of  insecticides  and  fun^cides, 
and  means  for  increasing  their  wetting  power,  V.  Vermobel  and  E.  Dantont 
(Compt.  Rend.  Acad.  Sd.  [Paris].  154  (1912),  ^o.  20,  pp.  1300-1302;  reprUU, 
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«>.  -J;  Prog.  Agr.  et  Vit.  (Ed.  VEst-Centre),  SS  {1912),  No.  20,  pp.  618^15; 
Jour.  Agr.  Prat.,  n,  ser.,  2S  (1912),  No.  21,  pp.  665,  666). —The  authors  have 
studied  various  means  of  augmenting  the  efficiency  of  fungicides  and  insecti- 
cides by  increasing  their  wetting  power.  Saix>nln,  soap,  castor  oil,  and  gelatin 
were  added  to  the  mixtures,  and  their  covering  power  determined. 

The  authors  conclude  that  the  wetting  power  of  the  solution,  so  far  as  it 
relates  to  plants,  depends  upon  the  facility  with  which  the  solution  forms 
liquid  films  and  the  resistance  of  these  films  to  superficial  tension.  The  deter- 
mined wetting  power  of  a  solution  for  one  plant  or  plant  organ  does  not  neces- 
sarily imply  that  it  will  have  the  same  ability  to  wet  other  bodies  or  other 
organs. 

In  the  authors'  experiments  the  best  results  were  obtained  with  gelatin  added 
at  the  rate  of  from  10  to  50  gm.  per  hectoliter  of  fungicide.  This  proved  much 
better  and  cheaper  than  any  of  the  other  substances  tested.  All  forms  of  gelatin 
are  thought  not  equally  desirable,  especially  when  used  with  Bordeaux  mixture 
and  Burgundy  mixture.    This  mutter  Is  to  be  given  further  study. 

A  modified  copper  acetate  fungicide  Is  recommended,  made  by  the  following 
formula:  Water  100  liters,  neutral  copper  acetate  1  kg.,  and  gelatin  from  10 
to  20  gm.  The  copper  acetate  is  dissolved  in  100  liters  of  water,  and  the  gelatin 
la  dissolved  In  hot  water,  after  which  the  solution  containing  the  gelatin  is 
poured  into  the  copper  solution,  thoroughly  stirred,  and  applied. 

In  the  r^rlnt  It  is  claimed  that  practically  all  forms  of  gelatin  are  equally 
adapted  to  use  in  connection  with  the  above  formula. 

ECONOHIC  ZOOLOGY— ENTOMOLOGY. 

Beport  of  an  expedition  to  Laysan  Island  in  1011,  under  the  Joint  aus- 
pices of  the  United  States  Department  of  A^coltnre  and  the  TJniversity  of 
Iowa  (17.  S.  Dept.  Agr.,  Bur.  Biol.  Survey  BuL  42,  pp.  SO,  pU.  9,  fig.  i).— This 
report  consists  of  2  parts. 

Beport  on  conditions  on  the  HawiUian  Nrd  reservation  with  list  of  the  JHrds 
found  on  Lays<M,  H.  R.  Dill  (pp.  7-28). — This  is  a  report  of  an  expedition  sent 
to  Laysan,  the  largest  and  most  important  Island  of  the  Hawaian  Islands 
Reservation,  to  ascertain  the  present  condition  of  the  bird  rookeries  and  to 
collect  a  series  of  birds  for  a  museum  exhibit  A  period  of  about  2  months 
during  April,  May,  and  June  was  spent  upon  the  island.  A  brief  description 
is  first  given  of  the  Hawaiian  Islands  Reservation,  with  notes  on  seals,  intro- 
duced rabbits  and  guinea  pigs,  insect  pests,  and  birds  as  seed  carriers.  Then 
follows  a  brief  narrative  of  the  expedition  and  an  extended  annotated  list  of 
birds  of  Laysan,  together  with  an  island  bird  censu& 

Report  on  conditions  on  Laysan,  toith  recommendations  for  protecting  the 
Sawaiian  Islands  Reservation,  W.  A.  Bryan  (pp.  24-^).— This  report  consists 
of  a  comparison  of  conditions  in  1903  and  1911  and  recommendations  for  the 
future  protection  of  the  reservation. 

Our  mid-Padflc  bird  reservation,  H.  W.  Henshaw  (U.  8.  Dept.  Agr.  Year- 
book 1911,  pp.  155-164,  pU.  2,  figs.  2). — ^Thls  paper  is  largely  based  on  the  above 
noted  bulletin. 

Handbook  of  birds  of  eastern  North  America,  F.  M.  Chapman  (New  York 
and  London,  1912,  rev.  ed,,  pp.  XXIX'\-530,  pis.  24,  figs.  155).— Much  of  this 
revised  edition  is  said  to  have  been  rewritten.  The  nomenclature  is  that  of  the 
1910  edition  of  the  A.  O.  U.  Check  List 

Michigan  bird  life,  W.  B.  Barbows  (Michigan  Agr.  Col.  Spec.  Bui.,  1912,  pp. 
XJV+822,  pis.  70,  figs.  152).— A  list  of  all  the  birds  (336  species  and  sub- 
species) known  to  occur  in  Michigan,  together  with  an  account  of  the  life 
history  of  each  e^)ecies  and  special  reference  to  its  relation  to  agriculture. 
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A  hypothetical  list,  which  includes  species  that  have  been  attributed  to  Michi- 
gan but  whose  status  is  doubtful ;  a  list  of  books,  papers,  and  short  notes  relattng 
mainly  or  entirely  to  Michigan  birds ;  a  glossary  of  the  technical  terms  used  in 
keys  and  descriptions;  an  outline  of  classification  of  North  American  birds;  and 
a  list  of  contributors,  are  presented  In  appendixe& 

Hungrctrlan  partridge  and  pheasants  in  Missouri,  J.  A.  Tolbbtor  (Dept, 
Game  and  Fish  [Missouri},  Bui,  1, 1911,  pp.  100,  pis,  2).— ^This  bulletin  consists 
largely  of  reports  received  from  correspondents  relating  to  the  experimental 
raising  of  Chinese  pheasants  and  Hungarian  partridges  in  Missouri. 

Studies  in  bird  migration,  W.  B.  Clabkb  (London,  1912,  vols.  1,  pp.  Xyi+ 
S2S,  pis.  9;  2,  pp.  VI£-\-S46,  pis.  16,  fig.  i).— These  studies  are  said  to  be  the  re- 
sults of  many  yeartf  personal  observations  and  researches,  during  which  excep- 
tional opportunities  for  acquiring  special  knowledge  of  the  subject  were  afforded 
the  author. 

The  food  of  birds,  Laxtba  Flobenoe  {Trans.  Highland  and  Agr.  8o<i.  Scot,. 

5.  ser.,  24  (1912),  pp.  180-219). — ^In  this  paper  the  author  presents  details  of  a 
year's  Investigations  of  the  food  of  616  birds,  representing  73  species.  The 
majority  of  the  birds  examined  were  shot  while  feeding  on  agricultural  land, 
and  the  specimens  were  obtained  chiefly  in  the  northeastern  counties  of  Scot- 
land, although  a  small  number  sent  from  the  southern  counties  and  Bngland 
have  been  included. 

^  During  a  week  of  severe  frost  in  February  (1910)  a  number  of  starlings 
were  examined,  and  in  almost  every  case  the  food  consisted  of  com,  seeds,  and 
fruits  of  weeds  and  wild  plants.  All  the  seeds,  with  the  exception  of  the  com, 
were  found  in  every  part  of  the  intestine  in  perfect  condition,  consequently 
providing  no  sustenance  for  the  birds,  who  were  thus  acting  as  distributors  of 
the  seeds." 

Bird  protection  with  particular  consideration  of  the  insect  eating  birds, 

6.  RdKio  (Flugschr.  Deut.  Landw.  Oesell.,  1910,  No,  11,  pp.  46,  figs.  15). — ^Thls 
paper  deals  largely  with  the  practical  methods  of  fostering  and  protecting  bene- 
ficial birds. 

Notes  on  the  bionomics  of  rats  and  ground  squirrels,  O.  W.  MoCor  (PuJk 
Health  and  Mar.  Hosp.  Berv.  V.  S.,  Puh.  Health  Rpts.,  27  (1912),  No.  27,  pp. 
1068-1072). — ^The  notes  here  presented  are  based  on  observations  made  in  con- 
nection with  the  eradication  work  conducted  in  California.  They  relate  to 
breeding  and  raising  in  captivity,  life  In  captivity,  breeding  seasons,  foods,  and 
the  starvation  of  rats. 

Comparative  investigations  of  the  action  of  bacterial  and  chemical  rat 
destroying  preparations,  Aumann  (Centhl.  Bakt.  [etc.],  1.  Aht.,  Orig.,  6S 
(1912),  No.  2-S,  pp.  212-221,  figs.  2). — In  observations  and  experiments  extend- 
ing from  1905  to  1910  in  which  30  preparations  were  employed,  the  best  results 
followed  the  use  of  phosphorus  (from  96  to  100  per  cent  mortality)  and  squill 
(from  60  to  75  per  cent  mortality)  preparations.  With  bacterial  preparations 
only  unsatisfactory  results  (20  to  33}  per  cent  mortality)  were  obtained. 

The  rat  guard  used  in  the  Philippine  Islands,  C.  Fox  (Pub.  Health  and 
Mar.  Hosp.  8erv.  V.  8.,  Puh.  Health  Rpts.,  27  (1912),  No.  23,  pp.  907,  90S,  figs. 
2). — ^A  rat  guard  for  ships'  lines  is  described  and  illustrated. 

Crawfish  as  crop  destroyers,  A.  K.  Fishes  ( U.  8.  Dept.  Agr.  Yearbook  1911, 
pp.  S21-S24,  pi.  1). — ^Although  crawfish  have  heretofore  been  generally  sup- 
posed to  be  of  little  agricultural  importance,  it  has  been  found  that  In  the 
Houston  clay  lands  In  Mississippi  and  Alabama,  there  are  areas  estimated  at 
not  less  than  1,000  square  miles  Infested  by  crawfish  on  which  it  is  almost 
Impossible  to  raise  any  crops  with  profit    The  formation  they  inhabit  is  a 
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heavy  gumbo  soil  from  4  to  15  ft.  in  depth,  well  saturated  with  water,  and 
orerlylng  a  sandstone  formation. 

The  crawfish  "  do  the  greatest  amount  of  damage  just  after  the  plant  appears 
and  before  secondary  leaves  are  developed.  Large  fields  of  young  cotton  have 
been  destroyed  in  a  single  night.  Com  also  is  extaasively  eaten,  but  is  not 
flo  badly  damaged  as  cotton."  It  is  stated  that  in  badly  infested  areas  there 
are  from  8,000  to  12,000  holes  to  the  acre;  on  one  plantation  27  bbls.  of  craw- 
fish were  picked  up  in  a  season,  and  the  following  year  13  bbls.  more  were 
secured. 

Very  little  is  known  regarding  the  breeding  habits  of  this  injurious  species. 
**  The  number  of  young  is  variable,  but  usuaUy  increases  with  the  age  of  the 
mother,  so  that  females  which  at  first  have  only  from  50  to  100  eggs,  may  later 
in  life  produce  400  eggs  or  more  at  a  time.  The  development  of  the  eggs 
requires  about  a  month,  and  the  young  remain  with  their  mother  for  from 
one  to  two  weeks  before  starting  an  independent  life.  They  grow  rapidly  dur- 
ing the  first  summer,  molting  about  once  a  month,  until  they  attain  in  fall,  or 
beginning  of  cold  weather,  a  length  of  approximately  2  in.  Crawfish  are  soli- 
tary in  habits,  and  2  are  rarely  found  in  one  burrow,  except  during  the  mating 
season  or  when  females  are  accompanied  by  young." 

Repressive  measures  include  deep  tile  draining,  the  collection  and  crushing 
of  crawfish,  and  the  use  of  poison.  In  experiments  with  carbon  bisulphid, 
chlorld  of  lime,  and  calcium  carbid,  it  was  found  that  carbon  bisulphid  gives 
the  best  results.  The  most  practical  and  economical  means  of  coping  with  the 
crawfish  problem  is  to  kill  as  many  as  possible  by  mechanical  means  before 
seeding,  and  to  treat  the  remaining  occupied  burrows  with  poison,  preferably 
carbon  bisulphid. 

Handbook  of  pathogenic  protosoa,  edited  by  S.  von  Pbowazek  (Handbuch 
der  Paihogenen  Protozoen,  Leipsic,  1912,  pt,  4,  pp.  SSl-615-\-VII,  pis.  7,  figs. 
S6). — In  this  fourth  part,  which  completes  volume  1,  Treponema  pallidum  is 
dealt  with  by  P.  Mtthlens  (pp.  361-486) ;  and  The  Gregarines,  by  C.  Schellack 
(pp.  487-615).    Bibliographic  lists  accompany  both  papers. 

Bibliography  of  Canadian  zoology  for  1010,  L.  M.  Lambe  iProc.  and 
Trans.  Roy.  Soc.  Canada,  S.  ser.,  5  (1911),  Sect.  IV,  pp.  i55-l ff 5 ).—Bighty-two 
titles  are  listed  in  this  bibliography. 

Bibliography  of  Canadian  entomology  for  the  year  1010,  C.  J.  S.  Bethune 
iProc.  and  Trans.  Rff.  Boc.  Canada,  3.  ser.,  5  {1911),  Sect.  IV,  pp.  165-176).^ 
One  hundred  and  sixte^  titles  are  listed  in  this  bibliography. 

The  entomological  code:  A  code  of  nomenclature  for  use  in  entomology 
(Washington,  D.  C,  1912,  pp.  SI). — ^The  code  here  presented  was  compiled  by 
N.  Banks  and  A.  N.  Gaudell  for  the  purpose  of  aiding  entomologists  in  deciding 
questions  of  nomenclature  arising  in  their  work.  In  its  preparation,  the 
various  codes  of  nomenclature  were  frequently  consulted  and  used,  various 
published  articles  on  nomenclature  were  referred  to,  and  a  preliminary  draft 
was  submitted  to  many  of  the  principal  systematic  entomologists  of  America, 
and  their  opinions  given  consideratipn.  It  is  pointed  out  that  existing  codes 
fail  to  cover  many  points  which  continually  arise  in  entomological  work,  or  the 
language  used  is  of  such  a  broad  or  indefinite  scope  as  to  require  official  inter- 
pretation to  make  the  meaning  evident ;  that  scarcely  an  entomologist  has  been 
connected  with  the  preparation  of  the  larger  codes;  and  that  the  codes  pre- 
pared by  entomologists  have  been  of  restricted  scope  or  made  with  certaia 
questions  in  view. 

A  manual  of  injurious  insects,  W.  B.  Gollinqe  (Birmingham,  Eng.,  1912, 
pp.  XX-\-268,  figs.  105). — ^This  work  has  been  prepared  with  a  view  to  directing 
the  attention  of  farmers,  fruit  growers,  horticulturists,  and  others  to  the  life 
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histories  of  a  few  of  the  commoner  injurious  insects,  and  to  the  importance 
of  a  full  appreciation  of  the  methods  of  controlling  them,  particularly  so  as 
regards  cultural  methods.  It  is  stated  that  the  life  history  of  nearly  every 
insect  mentioned  has  been  carefully  worked  out  by  the  author  and  that  the 
text  is  largely  compiled*  from  his  writings  or  is  based  on  obseryations  made 
during  an  experience  of  many  years.  Instructions  for  using  hydrocyanic-acid 
gas  and  bisulphid  of  carbon,  an  account  of  the  black-currant  gall-mite»  and  a 
list  of  plants  with  injurious  insects  are  presented  in  appendixe& 

The  brains  of  insects,  H.  E.  Zieglkb  (Natunv.  Wchnschr.,  27  (1912)^  No,  28^ 
pp,  iSS-442,  figs,  18). —Aa  illustrated  account  of  studies  of  the  brains  of  insecta 

Beport  of  the  state  entomologist,  T.  B.  Symons  (Rpt.  Md.  State  Hort.  Boc.^ 
13  (1910),  pp.  9&'112). —ThiB  report  includes  brief  statements  of  the  work  of 
the  year  1910,  including  inspection  of  imported  trees  and  plants,  work  with  the 
terrapin  scale  (E.  S.  R.,  24,  p.  658),  orchard  inspection,  San  Jos6  scale,  nursery 
inspection,  public  spraying,  eta 

Beport  of  the  state  entomologist,  T.  B.  Symons  (Rpt.  Md.  State  Hort.  Soc, 
H  (1911),  pp.  16&-174). — ^A  brief  statement  is  giyen  of  the  work  of  the  year 
1911,  including  nursery  inspection,  experimental  work,  public  spraying  demon- 
stration, etc* 

Insect  pests  of  the  Lesser  Antilles,  H.  A.  Ballou  (Imp.  Dept.  Agr.  West 
Indies  Pamphlet  71,  1912,  pp.  IX-\-210,  figs.  185).— As  the  author  states,  the 
object  of  this  handbook  is  to  present  in  plain  and  simple  language  a  brief  gen- 
eral account  of  the  present  knowledge  of  some  of  the  principal  bisect  and  mite 
pests  of  the  crops  grown  in  the  Lesser  Antilles,  also  of  the  pests  attacking  man 
and  domestic  animals,  and  those  of  the  household. 

Annual  report  for  1011  of  the  zoologist,  C.  Wabbubton  (Jour.  Roy.  Agr. 
Soc.  England,  72  (1911),  pp.  381'-S87). — A  brief  report  is  given  of  the  occurr^ice 
during  the  year  of  Insect  enemies  of  forest  trees,  com,  grass,  general  fiinn  and 
garden  crops,  and  fruit 

Insect  pests  in  1011,  B.  S.  MaoDouoall  (Trans.  Highland  and  Agr.  Soc 
Scot.,  5.  ser.,  24  (1912),  pp.  120-188,  figs.  6). — The  insects  here  considered  in- 
clude the  large  larch  sawfly  (Nematus  erichsoni) ;  Strophosomus  coryli,  a 
weevil  which  at  times  injures  young  conifers,  etc.;  a  tineid  (CBcophora  buI- 
phurella)  attacking  beech  and  oak;  Pemphigus  huraarius,  which  forms  galls  oh 
the  leaf  stalks  of  poplar;  the  common  rustic  moth,  Apamea  (Hadena)  didgmu 
(ooulea),  which  attacks  grain  crops;  the  chrysanthonum  leaf  mining  fly 
(Phytomyza  geniculata  (Jiorticola) ) ;  the  brown  spotted  pinion  (Orthosia  litura), 
foimd  feeding  on  the  leaves  of  cereals;  and  2  dipterous  enemies  of  cereals, 
namely,  the  frit  fly  (Osdnis  frit)  and  the  wheat  bulb  fly  (Hylemyia  ooarctata). 

Beport  of  the  entomologist  and  vegetable  pathologist,  H.  Tbton  (Ann. 
Rpt.  Dept.  Agr.  and  Stock  [Queensland],  1010-11,  pp.  7(^79).— This  report  in- 
cludes a  brief  account  of  the  occurrence  of  Insect  pests,  ticks,  etc,  and  the 
work  therewith  during  the  year  1910-11. 

Beport  of  the  entomological  branch,  L.  J.  Newman  (Dept.  Agr.  and  Indus. 
West.  Aust:  Ann.  Rpt.  1911,  pp.  29S1). — ^This  report  consists  of  accounts  of  the 
occurrence  of  the  more  important  insect  enemies  of  the  year. 

Papers  on  cereal  and  f ora^re  insects  ( U.  S.  Dept.  Agr.,  Bur.  Ent.  Bui.  95,  pt. 
6,  pp.  98-108,  pi.  1,  figs.  17). — ^This  part  consists  of  2  papers. 

The  legume  pod  moth  (EtieUla  zinckenella  schisticolor) ,  J.  A.  Hyslop  (pp. 
89-104). — ^The  flrst  mention  of  the  legume  pod  moth  as  of  economic  importance 
in  the  United  States  was  found  by  the  author  in  unpublished  notes  of  T.  Per- 
gande  in  the  files  of  the  Bureau  of  Entomology  and  refers  to  injury  caused  to 
Lima  bean  pods  collected  by  A.  Koebele  in  Eldorado  County,  Cal.,  in  July,  1885. 
Since  that  time  it  has  been  recorded  as  feeding  on  the  seeds  of  several  species 
of  leguminous  plants,  including  the  common  rattlebox  (Crotolaria  sagittalis),  at 
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Stillwater,  Okla.,  C.  incana  at  Ckxroanut  Grove,  Fla.,  and  the  seed  pods  of  milk 
vetch  (Astragaliu  Bp.)>  The  author  has  reared  the  species  from  ix>ds  of  the 
common  lupines  (Lvpinus  spp.)  and  Canada  field  peas  at  Pullman,  Wash. 

Technical  descriptions  given  of  the  stages  are  followed  by  accounts  of  its 
fieasonal  history  and  of  field  work.  A  newly  emerged  larva  was  first  found  by 
the  author  at  Pullman,  Wash.,  on  July  26,  1911.  The  larvee  feed  for  about  3 
weeks,  only  partly  consuming  the  peas,  but  destroying  them  as  seed  and  greatly 
reducing  their  weight  as  stock  feed.  The  pod  always  contains  a  mass  of  frass 
held  together  by  a  loosely  constructed  web.  When  mature,  if  the  peas  are  still 
unharvested  in  the  field,  the  larva  emerges  from  the  pods  and  enters  the  ground 
to  pupate,  or  if  the  pods  have  been  harvested  it  spins  a  tough  silken  cocoon  in 
the  nearest  available  sheltered  place. 

**  Larv»  that  become  mature  during  the  warm  weather  of  early  August,  out 
of  doors,  or  later  under  laboratory  conditions,  pupate  immediately  and  emerge 
as  adults  in  about  6  weeka  Adults  have  been  obtained  in  our  laboratory  on 
August  5  and  as  late  as  August  28.  Whether  these  lay  eggs  which  pass  the 
winter  successfully,  or  whether  they  hibernate  as  adults,  is  still  undetermined. 
Larvae  that  reach  maturity  in  late  September,  when  the  nights  are  cold,  spin 
their  cocoons  and  hibernate  therein  as  larvee,  pupating  in  the  spring  and  emerg- 
ing at  the  time  the  earliest  lupines  are  setting  seed. 

**  On  the  lupines  there  are  very  probably  2  generations  a  year.  The  moths 
of  the  first  generation,  coming  from  hibernating  larvse,  lay  all  their  eggs  on  the 
lupines,  as  the  field  peas  are  just  commencing  to  grow.  The  offspring  of  this 
generation  mature  late  in  July  and,  finding  the  field  peas  ripening,  very  naturally 
turn  their  attention  to  these  large  areas  of  suitable  food  as  well  as  to  their 
natural  food,  the  later  lupines."  In  investigations  made  in  1910  of  more  than 
100  varieties  of  field  peas  at  Pullman,  Wash.,  It  was  found  that  the  varieties 
which  began  blooming  during  and  after  the  last  week  in  June  were  decidedly 
the  most  severely  attacked.  In  investigations  of  67  varieties  In  1911  it  was 
found  that  those  in  full  bloom  prior  to  June  28  were  practically  unmolested. 

The  author's  observations  indicate  that  this  insect  can  very  easily  be  intro- 
duced into  regions  where  it  does  not  at  present  occur  by  being  shipped  with  the 
seed  field  peas,  it  having  been  found  in  sacks  of  seed  peas. 

Two  hymenopterous  parasites  were  reared  from  the  larvce  at  Pullman,  Wash., 
namely,  Paeudapanielea  etiellw  and  Micro}>raoon  hynlopi.  Two  other  species  are 
recorded  as  having  been  reared. 

"The  legume  pod  moth  is  readily  controlled  by  preventive  measures.  .  .  . 
The  transportation  of  the  hibernating  forms  in  sacks  of  seed,  and  the  consequent 
dissemination  of  the  pest,  may  be  prev^ited  by  fumigation  of  the  seed  with 
carbon  bisulphid.  Owing  to  the  presence  of  the  native  lupines,  extermination 
of  the  pest  Is  impossible,  but  by  planting  such  early  varieties  of  field  peas  as 
come  into  full-bloom  before  the  last  week  in  June  it  may  be  practically  elimi- 
nated as  a  factor  to  be  dealt  with  in  seed  growing  in  the  Pacific  Northwest. 
The  date  of  planting,  however,  will  vary  in  different  localities  and  under 
different  condition&" 

The  legume  pod  maggot  (Pegomya  planiipalpis) ,  J.  A.  Hyslop  (pp.  105-108). — 
In  Investigations  of  1910  it  was  found  that  P.  pUmipalpii  is  quite  capable  of 
independently  infesting  seed  pods  and  that  it  is  actually  a  seed  destroye^. 
Many  pods  were  found  to  contain  from  1  to  3  of  its  larvse.  This  insect  has  been 
previously  reported  as  attacking  radishes  at  San  Francisco,  Cal.  In  cages  with 
earth  in  the  bottom  the  pup»  were  always  to  be  found  below  the  surface  at 
distances  ranging  from  1  to  8  in.    Technical  descriptions  are  given  of  its  stages. 

Two  chakldld  parasites,  Holaspis  n.  sp,  and  an  undetermined  form,  have 
been  reared  from  the  legume  pod  maggot    This  maggot  has  not  as  yet  become  a 
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serious  factor  In  field-pea  seed  growing  in  the  Pacific  Northwest  "  The  dissem- 
ination as  hibernating  puparia  can  be  readily  prevented  by  fumigation.  As  is 
the  case  with  the  legume  pod  moth,  it  can  not  be  exterminated  because  of  the 
native  lupines. 

Some  insect  pests  of  maize,  R.  W.  Jack  {Rhodesia  Agr,  Jour.,  9  (1912)^  N(k 
6,  pp.  707-7 16,  pis.  4)-— A  brief  account  is  given  of  the  injury  caused  by  some  of 
the  more  important  insect  enemies  of  com  in  Rhodesia. 

[The  cotton  worm  and  the  Mexican  cotton  boll  weevil] »  W.  E3.  Hinds  {Ala- 
lama  Col.  8ta.  Rpt.  1911,  pp.  22-24). — Careful  examinations  made  in  the  field 
showed  that  the  cotton  worm  actually  decreased  the  Alabama  cotton  crop  of 
1911  by  approximately  10  per  cent 

"The  advance  of  the  boll  weevil  began  during  the  latter  part  of  August, 
1911,  and  continued  until  about  the  middle  of  November  when  frost  killed  the 
cotton.  The  infested  area  then  included  all  or  part  of  12  counties  in  Alabama, 
the  weevil  line  extending  in  a  general  southeasterly  direction  from  near  the 
northeast  of  Pickens  (bounty  to  the  middle  of  Escambia  County.  .  .  .  The 
area  now  infested  by  the  weevil  should  produce  about  10  per  cent  of  the  normal 
Alabama  crop." 

Belation  between  rotation  systems  and  insect  injury  in  the  South,  W.  D. 
HuNTEB  (17.  8.  Dept.  Agr.  Yearbook  1911,  pp.  201-210).— This  article  points  out 
some  of  the  general  considerations  that  must  be  taken  into  account  in  connec- 
tion with  rotation  practices  which  are  coming  to  be  generally  followed  in  the 
southern  United  States.  Examples  are  given  of  simple  means  of  reducing  in- 
sect injury  by  modifications  of  rotation  systems. 

Pests  and  diseases,  W.  N.  Sands  (/mp.  Dept.  Agr.  West  Indies,  Rpts.  Bot. 
8ta.  [eta],  8t.  Vincent,  1910-11,  pp.  U,  15).— A  brief  report  is  given  of  the 
occurrence  during  the  year  of  some  of  the  more  important  insect  enemies  of 
cotton. 

Parasites  of  insects  attacking  sugar  oane,  R.  C.  L.  Perkins  (Hawaiian 
8ugar  Planters*  8ta.  EnU  Bui.  10,  pp.  5-27).— In  this  bulletin  the  author  de- 
scribes 19  new  species  and  1  new  variety  of  chalcidoid  parasites,  nearly  all  of 
which  were  bred  from  eggs  of  insects  attacking  cane  in  countries  other  than  the 
Hawaiian  Islands.  The  American  species  were  obtained  by  Koebele  while  in- 
vestigating insects  in  the  cane  fields  in  Mexico  during  the  winter  months  of 
1908.  All  the  rest  were  obtained  by  Muir  In  Fiji,  China,  and  the  Malay  l8land& 
Three  genera,  namely,  Neotetrastlchus,  Jassidophthora,  and  Eomymar,  are 
characterized  for  the  first  time. 

Elm-leaf  beetle  and  white-marked  tussock  moth,  E.  P.  Felt  (N.  Y.  State 
Ed.  Dept.  But.  511,  1912,  pp.  S5,  pis.  8). — This  bulletin,  which  is  a  revision  of 
New  Yolrk  State  Museum  Bulletin  109,  previously  noted  (E.  S.  R.,  19,  p.  355), 
presents  popular  accounts  of  these  2  shade-tree  enemies. 

Forest  entomology,  A  .T.  Gillandebs  (Edinburgh  and  London,  1912,  2.  edL,  pp. 
XXIV-\-Ji28,  figs.  354).— In  this  second  edition  (E.  S.  R.,  20,  p.  652)  the  chap- 
ters have  been  rearranged  more  in  accordance  with  the  sequence  of  entomolog- 
ical classification. 

Insect  dama^re  to  mine  props  and  methods  of  preventing  the  injury,  T.  E. 
Sntdeb  (U.  8.  Dept.  Agr,,  Bur.  Ent.  Circ.  156,  pp.  -J).— This  circular,  based 
^on  special  investigations  in  cooperation  with  mining  companies,  gives  prelimi- 
nary information  on  the  principal  types  of  insect  injury  and  shows  how  a  large 
percentage  of  injury  can  be  prevented. 

**  By  barking  and  seasoning  mine  timbers.  Insect  injury  before  placement  will 
not  only  be  prevented,  but  injury  by  termites  after  placement  will  also  be 
delayed  or  under  some  conditl<Hi8  even  prevented  and  the  length  of  life  of  the 
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timbers  prolonged.  .  .  .  Impregnatlug  props  intended  for  ijermaneut  service 
with  creosote  by  some  standard  process  (either  by  the  '  open-tank  *  or  by  the 
cylinder-pressure  processes)  will  keep  out  termites  and  other  wood-boring 
Insects  and  preserve  the  props  for  a  much  longer  period  than  they  would  last 
untreated." 

See  also  previous  notes  (B.  S.  R.,  24,  p.  256;  27,  p.  443). 

A  contribution  to  the  study  of  the  lucifuge  termite,  J.  Fettaud  (Aroh. 
AnaU  Micros.,  IS  (1912),  No.  4»  W.  481-607,  pis.  S,  figs.  54).— This  paper  deals 
with  the  anatomy  and  histology  of,  and  the  foundation  of  new  colonies  by, 
Leuootermes  (Termes)  luoifugus.    A  bibliography  is  appended. 

The  greenhouse  thrips  (Heliothrips  haBmorrhoidalis),  H.  M.  Russell  ( U.  S. 
Dept  Agr.,  Bur.  Ent.  Ciro.  151,  pp.  9,  figs.  7).— This  circular  Is  based  on  the 
paper  previously  noted  (E.  S.  R.,  21,  p.  669). 

Spraying  for  the  orange  thrips,  A.  W.  Mobbill  (Arizona  8ta.  Rpt.  1911,  pp. 
$52^54), — It  was  found  that  lime-sulphur  solution  alone,  at  the  rate  of  1  part 
to  85  parts  of  water,  was  as  effective  as  when  tobacco  extract  was  added. 

Note  on  a  trypanosome  from  Conorhinus  rubrof Asciatus  and  its  inocula- 
tion into  the  rat  and  mouse,  A.  Lafont  (Compt.  Rend,  8oc.  Biol.  [Paris],  12 
(1912),  No.  9,  pp.  S8(^82;  ahs.  in  Sleeping  Sickness  Bur.  [London],  Bui.,  4 
(1912),  No.  36,  pp.  UO,  i-^ J). —Flagellates  were  found  by  the  author  in  the 
alimentary  tract  of  80  per  cent  of  the  reduviid  O.  ruln'ofasciaius  captured  in 
the  island  of  Mauritius  and  of  50  per  cent  of  those  taken  in  the  island  of 
Reunion.  A  series  of  forms  between  leptomonas  and  trypanosome  types  was 
found,  the  first  named  being  rare.  The  name  Trypanosoma  boylH  has  been 
given  to  the  trypanosome  form,  inoculation  experiments  with  which  are  briefly 
reported.  The  author  points  to  the  possible  pathogenic  r61e  of  this  trypano- 
some for  man. 

Elm-leaf  curl  and  woolly  aphid  of  the  apple,  Edith  M.  Patch  (Science,  n, 
ser.,  $6  (1912),  No,  914,  pp.  SO,  31). — Spring  migrants  of  Schizoneura  amerir- 
cana,  which  causes  the  elm-leaf  curl,  having  been  observed  to  desert  the  elm 
leaves  In  the  early  summer,  and  fall  migrants  of  S.  lanigera  (the  woolly  aphis 
of  the  apple)  to  leave  the  apple  branches  in  the  fall,  the  author  conducted 
investigations  to  determine  a  possible  relationship. 

In  the  spring  of  1912  elm-leaf  curl  was  obtained  from  the  South  and  the 
emerging  winged  forms  were  caged  over  apple  seedlings  in  the  greenhouse 
while  depositing  their  young. '  "As  a  result,  the  progeny,  a  fine  lot  of  nymphs 
that  are  growing  along  creases  where  the  thin  bark  is  scaling  back,  in  the 
axils  of  the  leaves,  and  on  exposed  roots  of  the  apple  seedlings,  covered  by  a 
typical  flocculent  white  secretion,  would  be  pronounced  'woolly  aphid  of  the 
apple'  by  any  nursery  inspector.'*  It  is  pointed  out  that  if  the  American 
species  on  elm  is  the  same  as  the  European  species,  the  name  of  our  orchard 
t>est,  the  woolly  aphis,  will  revert  to  8.  ulmL 

Papers  on  deciduous  fruit  insects  and  insecticides. — ^The  grape  scale  (Aspi- 
diotus  [Diaspidiotus]  uv0b),  J.  F.  Zimmeb  (U.  8.  Dept.  Agr.,  Bur.  Ent.  Bui.  97, 
pt.  7,  pp.  115-124,  pis.  3,  figs.  «).— The  grape  scale  has  been  reported  to  be  more 
or  less  destructive  to  grape  vines  during  the  last  3  decades.  In  addition  to 
the  grape  it  occurs  to  a  very  limited  extent  on  certain  forest  and  shade  trees. 

Notes  of  the  Bureau  of  Entomology  record  the  receipt  of  this  scale  from 
T.  Pergande  at  St.  Louis  as  early  as  1875.  It  has  since  been  found  to  be 
rather  widely  distributed  in  the  eastern  United  States,  occurring  from  Florida 
north  to  New  Jersey.  It  is  known  to  occur  in  Alabama,  Arkansas,  Delaware, 
District  of  Ck>lumbia,  Florida,  Georgia,  Illinois,  Indiana,  Kansas,  Kentucky, 
Maryland,  Mississippi,  Missouri,  New  Jersey,  North  Carolina,  Ohio,  Tennessee, 
05584'— No.  0—12 5 
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Virginia,  and  West  Virginia,  many  parts  of  Ehirope,  Brazil,  Jamaica,  and  the 
West  Indies. 

It  appears  to  hare  many  habits  similar  to  those  of  the  San  Josg  scale. 
When  abundant  the  grape  scale  very  materially  retards  the  deyelopment  of  the 
Tines  and  always  infests  the  second  year's  growth.  The  author's  observations 
show  the  species  to  be  viviparous  with  but  a  single  brood  each  year.  The 
female  insect  gives  birth  to  from  35  to  50  living  young  during  the  months  of 
May  and  June.  After  an  active  stage  of  about  2  days  the  young  settle  down  on 
the  cane  and  there  is  a  fairly  uniform  development.  Technical  descriptions  of 
the  male  and  female  and  of  their  scales^  prepared  by  B.  R.  Sasscer,  are 
presented. 

In  an  examination  made  of  female  scales  on  May  20,  1911,  the  author  found 
about  80  per  cent  to  be  parasitized,  the  parasites  including  Ablerus  clMocampiB^ 
Ahlerua  n.  sp.,  Physcua  varioomis,  Physcm  sp.,  Axotua  tnarchali,  Cocoophaffus 
JL  sp.,  and  Aphelinus  fuadpennis.  Controdora  sp.,  ProapalteUa  murtfeldtii,  and 
Signiphora  pulchra  have  also  been  reared  by  the  author,  and  a  mite  of  the 
genus  Tyroglyphus  has  beoi  recorded. 

Lime-sulphur  is  recommended  for  winter  use,  but  whale-oil  soap  solution, 
kerosene,  or  crude  petroleum  emulsion,  etc.,  may  be  used.  When  it  is  desired 
to  treat  the  grape  scale  during  the  period  of  foliage  of  the  vines,  the  use  of 
whale-oil  soap  at  the  rate  of  1  lb.  to  3  or  4  gal.  of  water,  or  of  10  to  12  per 
cent  kerosene  emulsion  may  be  advisable.  A  second  and  sometimes  a  thfard 
application  is  said  to  be  advisable  on  account  of  the  habit  of  the  young  In 
settling  under  the  shreds  of  dead  bark. 

A  bibliography  is  appended. 

Dlaspis  pentagona  in  Argentina,  J.  M.  Hitebgo  (Trah,  i.  Cong.  Cient»  Sani^ 
ago  de  Chile,  16  {1908-9),  pp.  450-Jli78,  pis.  02).— This  is  a  discussion  of  the 
occurrence,  life  history,  natural  enemies  of  and  injuries  caused  by  the  West 
Indian  peach  scale  in  Argentina,  with  remedial  measures  therefor. 

Dlaspis  pentagona  in  the  Province  of  Buenos  Aires,  T.  Amadso  (Bev. 
Mens.  C6nu  Merc,  12  (1912),  No.  117,  pp.  27-^J).— A  brief  account  of  the  West 
Indian  peach  scale  (Aulaoaspis  [Diaspia]  pentagona),  and  remedial  measures 
therefor. 

The  cotton  worm  or  cotton  caterpillar  (Alabama  argillacea),  W.  D.  HxmrKB 
(U.  B.  Depi,  Agr.,  Bur,  Eni.  CUrc.  153,  pp.  10,  fig»  i).— For  21  years  prior  to  1911 
the  cotton  worm  had  not  been  generally  abundant  in  the  United  States,  althou^ 
there  was  local  damage  of  some  severity  during  different  years  in  that  period. 
"  The  outbreak  of  1911  did  not  originate  in  the  United  States,  but  in  Central 
or  South  America.  The  moths  flew  northward  very  early  in  the  season  and 
reached  the  neighborhood  of  Brownsville,  in  Texas,  by  April.  By  the  middle  of 
June  practically  all  of  the  cotton  fields  in  the  vicinity  of  Brownsville  that  had 
not  been  protected  by  the  use  of  poisons  had  become  defoliated.  The  new  gen- 
erations of  the  insects  flew  northward  and  eastward  during  June  and  July. 
During  the  latter  month  there  appears  also  to  have  been  another  invasion  of 
the  United  States  from  South  America.  This  reinvasion  took  the  moths  into 
the  South  Atlantic  States,  where  they  were  soon  found  in  very  great  numbers. 
They  bred  with  great  rapidity  and  spread  northward  and  westward.  In  August 
the  western  and  eastern  invasions  coalesced,  and  within  a  few  weeks  the  insects 
were  numerous  in  cotton  flelds  throughout  the  belt  .  .  . 

''The  cotton  moth  is  of  South  American  origin  and  does  not  survive  the 
winters  in  the  United  States,  except  when  the  temperatures  are  above  the 
normal  or  when  Individuals  obtain  unusual  shelter.**  Whether  there  would  be 
an  outbreak  in  1912  is  thought  to  depend  upon  (1)  the  survival  of  the  winter 
by  moths  in  this  country  and  (2)  a  new  Invasion  from  South  America.    In 
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careful  searches  for  the  moths  made  in  favorable  localities  In  the  southern  part 
of  the  cotton  belt  during  the  past  winter  and  extending  from  Brownsville,  Tex., 
to  South  Carolina,  no  live  moths  were  found.  Chrysalids  of  the  moth  placed 
In  rearing  cages  at  Victoria,  Tex.,  in  the  fall  of  1911  were  all  killed  by  cold 
by  the  end  of  January.  Thus  all  the  information  obtainable  led  to  the  conclu- 
sion that  an  outbreak  in  1912  would  be  dependent  upon  a  reinvasion  of  the 
United  States  from  some  southern  locality. 

"  For  the  control  of  the  cotton  worm  the  use  of  powdered  arsenate  of  lead  at 
the  rate  of  2  lbs.  per  acre  is  advised  above  all  other  means.  This  substance 
does  not  need  to  be  mixed  with  any  other  material.  Paris  green,  if  used,  should 
be  mixed  with  lime  and  flour  as  described." 

Descriptions  of  the  stages  of  the  cotton  moth  are  included. 

The  evergreen  bagworm,  L.  Habeman  (Missouri  Sia.  Bui.  104,  pp.  309^930, 
figs.  1.6). — ^The  general  distribution  over  the  State,  its  wide  selection  of  food 
plants,  and  the  destructive  nature  of  its  work  has  led  the  author  to  consider 
the  bagworm  as  probably  the  most  troublesome  insect  pest  attacking  the  foliage 
of  trees  in  Missouri  at  the  present  time.  While  it  has  always  been  more  or  less 
destructive  to  evergreens,  during  the  last  few  years  it  has  become  extremely 
destructive  to  many  deciduous  trees  and  shrubs  and  other  plants.  I^rge  areas 
of  bearing  orchards  are  said  to  have  been  destroyed,  seemingly  by  one  de- 
foliation. Although  primarily  a  foliage  pest,  it  has  been  known  to  feed  upon 
developing  fruit 

The  original  home  of  this  native  insect  was  in  the  South,  where  it  is  still 
most  abundant  In  its  gradual  northward  spread,  it  has  tended  to  follow  river 
courses  and  the  coast,  this  following  of  river  courses  being  especially  notice- 
able in  its  distribution  in  Missouri.  '*  The  pest  is  most  abundant  and  destruc- 
tive in  the  western  half  of  the  State,  especially  in  the  southwestern  counties 
and  along  the  courses  of  the  Missouri  and  Osage  rivers.  In  St  Joseph,  Kansas 
City,  and  St.  Louis  it  is  extremely  troublesome  upon  shade  and  ornamental 
trees.  Throughout  most  of  the  northeastern  and  southeastern  portions  of  the 
State  it  does  little  damage  except  in  restricted  regiona  It  is  most  abundant 
in  cities  and  low  bottom  lands.  In  the  cities  its  natural  enemies  are  less  numer- 
ous and  the  food  supply  is  readily  accessible,  while  in  the  bottom  lands  such 
food  plants  as  willows  grow  in  great  profusion  and  the  streams  assist  in  its 
distribution.  From  the  bottom  lands  it  gradually  ml{;rates  to  the  uplands, 
where  it  feeds  largely  upon  ornamental,  shade,  and  fruit  trees."  Over  most  of 
the  area  in  which  the  bagworm  is  found,  it  appears  in  sudden  outbreaks,  being 
destructive  for  a  year  or  two  and  then  decreasing  as  its  enemies  gain  the  upper 
hand.  In  the  orchard  it  is  especially  destructive  to  apple  and  plum,  although 
it  is  found  on  the  cherry,  pear,  quince,  and  peach.  In  the  absence  of  its  choice 
food  plants,  it  will  feed  freely  upon  clover,  ragweed,  parsley,  surge,  and 
nightshade. 

Studies  made  of  its  life  history  and  habits  are  reported.  The  winter  is 
passed  in  the  egg  stage  inside  the  female  bags.  In  the  latitude  of  central 
Missouri  the  second  week  in  May  is  the  normal  time  for  the  first  appearance  of 
the  larvae  outdoors.  There  is  a  great  variation  in  the  rate  of  its  growth,  it 
being  not  uncommon  to  find  newly  hatched,  half-grown,  and  full-grown  cater- 
pillars on  the  same  tree  and  frequently  some  caterpillars  will  be  found  full- 
grown  before  others  of  the  same  brood  are  half-grown.  Although  it  has  pre- 
viously been  reported  to  pass  through  4  larval  stages,  the  author's  observations 
indicate  that  there  are  5,  the  additional  1  coming  soon  after  hatching.  In 
observations  of  a  colony  the  author  found  the  first  adult  males  to  appear  from 
August  15  to  20,  and  to  be  quite  abundant  and  mating  from  September  5  to  12. 
Two  weeks  later  the  bags  were  found  filled  with  eggs. 
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Three  species  of  ichneumons  {Pimpla  inquisitor,  P.  conquisUor,  and  Alio- 
cota  thyridopterigis)  are  found  commonly  parasitizing  the  bagworm.  The  vari- 
ous small  parasites  reared  from  the  bagworm  from  various  parts  of  the  State 
include  Hahrocyius  thyridopterigis,  which  is  most  abundant;  ,Dibrachyn 
houcheanus,  which  is  also  common;  and  Pteromalvs  «p.,  Tetrastichus  sp.,  and 
PJwbetes  albinopennia,  which  are  less  abundant  Limited  observations  led  the 
author  to  consider  ants  an  important  check  upon  the  young  caterpillars.  Birds 
were  found  to  be  Important  enemies. 

Ck)ntrol  measures  consist  (1)  of  the  collection  of  the  bags  and  (2)  of  the 
application  of  an  arsenical.  When  collected  all  the  female  bags  containing  eggs 
should  be  placed  in  a  box  or  barrel  far  from  trees  or  shrubs,  since  this  will 
render  it  Impossible  for  the  young  caterpillars  upon  hatching  to  find  their  way 
to  trees  and  at  the  same  time  prevent  the  destruction  of  beneficial  parasites. 

''As  the  result  of  experimental  tests  of  the  elfect  of  poison  ui)on  bagworms 
of  dliferent  ages,  the  writer  finds  that  the  very  young  caterpillars  readily  feed 
upon  poisoned  foliage  and  quickly  succumb.  The  older  caterpillars  are  more 
cautious  about  feeding  upon  sprayed  foliage.  From  this  It  is  evident  that 
early  spraying  is  desirable,  for  it  not  only  proves  more  effective  but  also  de- 
stroys the  pest  before  the  foliage  is  consumed.  Arsenate  of  lead  should  be 
used,  especially  upon  evergreens,  since  it  sticks  better  and  is  less  apt  to  bum 
the  foliage.  If  the  spraying  can  be  done  while  the  caterpillars  are  yet  smalU 
2i  lbs.  of  arsenate  of  lead  to  50  gal.  of  water  Is  sufficient.  When  later  spray- 
ing Is  done  to  control  the  older  caterpillars  it  is  advisable  to  use  from  3  to  5 
lbs.  to  50  gal.  of  water,  though  at  the  latter  strength  slight  burning  may  occur 
on  evergreens.  The  first  regular  application  of  poison  for  the  codling  moth  just 
after  the  blossoms  fall  will  control  the  bagworm  in  orchards.  One  careful 
application  of  poison  before  the  first  of  June  will  completely  control  the  pest 
either  upon  fruit,  evergreen,  or  shade  trees." 

The  fostering  and  protection  of  birds  is  recommended. 

Butterfly  hunting  In  many  lands,  G.  B.  Longstaff  (London,  New  York, 
Bombay,  and  Calcutta,  1912,  pp,  XVIII +728,  pU.  15).— This  work  deals  with 
the  occurrence,  bionomics,  etc.,  of  various  Lepidoptera  and  other  insects,  based 
upon  observations  made  in  Asia,  Africa,  New  Zealand,  Australia,  North  Am^- 
ica.  South  America,  and  the  West  Indies.  A  series  of  papers  by  F.  MfUler  deal- 
ing with  the  scent  organs,  etc.,  of  Lepidoptera,  translated  from  the  German  and 
Portuguese  by  E.  A.  Elliott,  are  presented  in  appendixes. 

The  brown-tan  moth  In  New  Brunswick,  W.  McIntosh  (Rpt,  Agr.  New 
Brunswick,  Wll,  pp,  232-236,  pi.  i).— A  brief  account  is  given  of  the  work  of 
combating  in  New  Brunswick  the  brown-tail  moth,  an  egg  cluster  of  which  was 
first  found  at  Old  Ridge  near  St  Stephen  in  the  summer  of  1910.  An  account 
of  preventive  work  conducted  in  New  Brunswick  is  appended. 

The  grapevine  scrawler  or  writer  (Bromius  vitls),  F.  Picard  {Prog.  Agr. 
et  Vit.  [Ed,  VEst  Centre'^,  32  {1911),  No.  23,  pp,  705-709,  pi.  i)-— A  brief  ac- 
count of  a  chrysomelid  beetle  (B.  vitis)  which  attacks  the  grape,  its  habits  and 
injury,  and  remedial  measures  therefor.  This  beetle  is  said  to  reproduce 
parthenogenetically. 

A  new  pest  of  cowpeas  (Agr.  News  [Barhadoal,  11  (1912),  No.  267,  p.  23i).— 
A  lepidopterous  insect  which  in  October,  1911,  caused  a  considerable  amount 
of  injury  to  cowpeas  growing  in  a  field  near  Bridgetown,  Barbados,  has  been 
found  by  H.  G.  Dyar  to  represent  a  new  genus  and  species,  to  which  the  name 
Ballovia  cistipenmis  has  been  given.  It  is  said  that  an  insect  causing  similar 
injury  to  the  horse  bean  {Canavalia  ensiformis)  occurs  in  St  Kitts,  but  up  to 
the  present  time  the  adult  has  not  been  reared. 
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Kumbllhulas  attacking  crops  In  KTysore  (Amsacta  albistriga),  L.  C.  Cole- 
man (Dept.  Agr.  Mysore,  Ent,  Ber.  Bui.  3,  1912,  pp.  12,  pi.  1).— A.  albisiriga 
iB  said  to  be  the  most  common  of  the  hairy  catei*pillar8  attacking  crops  in 
Mysora 

CEceticus  platensis  C  Bicho  de  Cesto  ")  and  its  destruction,  J.  M.  Huebqo 
{Bol.  Min.  Agr.  [Bvenos  Airesi,  IS  (1911),  No.  9,  pp.  590-S26,  figs,  15;  aha. 
in  Iniemat.  Inst.  Agr.  [Rome],  Bui.  Bur.  Agr.  Intel,  and  Plant  Diseases, 
S  (1912),  No.  2,  p.  586),— In  the  larval  stage  this  lepidopteron  attacks  a  large 
variety  of  fruit,  forest,  garden,  and  forage  plants,  stripping  them  of  leaves  and 
at  times  injuring  the  fruit  Among  its  important  enemies  are  the  ichneumonlds 
Pimpla  hrasUiefisis  and  P.  tomyris;  the  chalcidlds  Tetrastichus  platensis  and 
Smicra  J>ergi;  and  the  tachinld  Phorocera  wanthura. 

Ways  and  habits  of  caterpillars,  H.  W.  B.  Moobe  (Timehri,  Brit.  ChUana, 
S.  ser,,  2  (1912),  No.  1,  pp.  197-^06) .—Among  the  habits  of  caterpillars  which 
the  author  mentions  are  those  of  cannibalism  among  caterpillars  of  Laphygma 
frugiperda,  Callidryas  eulmle,  and  Euptoieta  heyesia;  the  feeding  of  several 
species  upon  eggshells  from  which  they  have  emerged;  devouring  their  molted 
skins,  etc. 

Bird  enemies  of  the  codling  moth,  W.  L.  McAtee  (17.  8.  Dept.  Agr.  Year- 
book 1911,  pp.  287-^46,  pis.  2). — ^In  this  paper  the  author  reviews  the  evidence 
relating  to  the  destruction  of  the  codling  moth  by  birds,  both  native  and  exotic, 
with  references  to  the  literature. 

"Birds  are  recognized  as  the  most  effective  natural  enemies  of  the  codling 
moth.  In  some  localities  they  destroy  from  66  to  85  per  cent  of  the  hibernating 
larvce,  and  their  work  in  large  measure  accounts  for  the  small  spring  broods 
of  the  Insect.  .  .  .  Thirty-six  species  of  birds  are  known  to  prey  upon  the 
codling  moth  in  the  United  States.  These  species  belong  to  13  families,  of 
which  the  most  important,  so  far  as  number  of  species  on  the  list  is  concerned, 
are  the  woodpeckers,  titmice,  and  sparrows.  Especially  valuable  species  are 
the  downy  woodpecker,  Bullock  oriole,  blaclc-headed  grosbeak,  and  bush  tit 
At  least  10  species  of  foreign  birds  have  been  recorded  as  enemies  of  the 
codling  moth,  and  there  has  been  considerable  agitation  for  the  introduction 
of  one  or  more  of  them.  The  importation  of  foreign  species  is,  however, 
notoriously  dangerous,  and  if  successful  would  result  in  crowding  out  native 
species  probably  of  greater  value." 

Experiments  on  Infection  with  flacherie  through  food,  and  the  means  of 
preventing  its  spread,  A.  Mozziconacci  (Monit.  Boies,  1911,  No.  2554;  ahs.  in 
Intemat.  Inst.  Agr.  [Rome],  Bui.  Bur.  Agr.  Intel,  a/nd  Plant  Diseases,  2  (1911), 
No.  8-10,  pp.  225$,  2254).— The  results  of  the  author's  Investigations  show  that 
flacherie  is  very  easily  and  surely  transmitted  by  the  absorption  of  dust  from 
nurseries  where  the  disease  has  existed.  Dust  kept  in  a  bottle  12  years  does 
not  lose  its  virulent  action.  Lysoform  appears  to  exert  a  greater  destructive 
power  than  sericine  on  the  organisms  of  flacherie  and  grasserie. 

The  mosquito  plague  of  the  Connecticut  coast  region  and  how  to  control  it, 
W.  B.  BwTTON  (Connecticut  State  8ta.  Bui.  173,  pp.  S-H,  pis.  4,  figs.  2).—**  The 
mosquito  plague  of  southern  Ck)nnectlcut  is  composed  chiefly  of  2  species  of  salt 
marsh  mosquitoes — ^the  brown  salt  marsh  mosquito  (Culew  cantator)  and  the 
banded  salt  marsh  mosquito  (0.  solUdtans),  which  breed  in  the  brackish  stag- 
nant pools  of  the  salt  marshes  and  fly  inland  several  miles  in  search  of  their 
food.  ... 

"The  rain  barrel  mosquito  (0.  pipiens)  breeds  in  rain  water  barrels,  tin  cans, 
and  other  receptacles  along  the  shore,  and  certain  other  species  of  Culex,  as 
well  as  the  malarial  mosquito,  Anopheles,  may  breed  in  the  fresh  water  pools 
xiezt  to  the  highland,  yet  these  are  all  locals  fly  only  short  distances  and  form 
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only  a  email  part  of  the  mosquito  plague  of  the  coast  region.  The  salt-marsh  re- 
gion of  Connecticut  contains  34.79  square  miles,  or  22^64  acres,  more  than  half  of 
which  has  in  past  years  been  drained  for  salt-hay  fiirming.  During  recent  years 
the  marshes  haTe  received  little  attention,  the  ditches  have  become  filled  and 
probably  breed  more  mosquitoes  than  th^  did  30  or  40  years  ago.  .  .  . 

"  The  cost  of  draining  the  Connecticut  marshes  will  vary,  but  may  be  done  by 
contract  at  from  $5  to  $10  per  acre,  and  should  not  average  more  than  $8.  The 
entire  salt-marsh  area  of  Connecticut  can  be  drained  for  less  than  $200,000. 

"  The  Increase  in  yield  of  salt-marsh  hay  will  soon  pay  the  cost  of  draining 
and  may  do  so  in  a  single  season." 

Notes  on  mosquito  eradication,  G.  W.  McCot  {Puh.  Health  and  Mar.  Hosp» 
Berv.  U.  fif.,  Pub.  Health  Rpts.,  27  (1912),  No.  26,  pp.  1029-10S4) .--The  notea 
here  presented  are  based  upon  the  experience  of  a  rather  extensive  antimosquito 
campaign  undertaken  in  the  city  of  Honolulu,  Hawaii.  The  data  relate  to  the 
distribution  of  different  species  of  mosquitoes ;  antilarvse  agents  and  procedures 
employed;  and  methods  of  treating  different  breeding  places. 

Ply  larv8d  and  rabies  viras.-^I«ys8icide  action  and  viroa  transmiasion,  C. 
Febmi  (Oenthl.  Bakt.  [etch  i-  AW.,  Orig.,  61  {1911),  No.  1-2,  pp.  95-57).— In  a 
first  series  of  experiments  the  author  fed  fly  larvfe  on  the  brains  of  rabies  cases 
and  then  tested  their  virulence  by  emulsifying  and  injecting  subcutaneoosly. 
In  a  second  series  a  fixed  virus  and  fiy  larvae  were  rubbed  into  an  emulsion  and 
likewise  injected  subcutaneously.  The  results  obtained  indicate  that  the  rabies 
virus  can  not  be  transmitted  through  fly  larvae. 

It  appears  that  the  fly  larvae  emulsion  has  an  attenuating  effect  upon  a  fixed 
virus,  either  through  its  direct  action  upon  the  virus  or  through  its  indirect 
action  upon  the  organism.  It  possesses  no  absolute  lysslcidal  power,  since  a 
virus  mixed  with  fly  larvae  emulsion  is  found  to  be  virulent  when  administered 
subdurally. 

Note  on  a  venomous  dipteron,  Tebesa  Joan  (BoL  Min.  Agr.  [Buenos  Airesh 
U  {1912),  No.  4,  pp.  $6SS85,  pi.  1,  figs.  i«).— Tliis  paper  describes  Melusina 
(BimuUum)  dineUii. 

The  srrain  flies,  with  particular  consideration  of  their  economic  importance 
and  the  dependence  of  their  appearance  on  meteorological  conditions,  K. 
Stb6iceb  and  R.  Kleine  {Fuhling'8  Landto.  Ztg.,  60  {1911),  No.  20,  pp.  682^703, 
figs.  3). — ^The  species  here  considered  are  Hylemyia  coarctata,  LimnopJwra  sp., 
Chlorops  twniopuSf  Oednis  frit,  0.  pusiUa,  Agromyza  graminis,  and  HydreUia 
griseola. 

The  influence  of  frost  on  the  development  of  different  varieties  of  barley 
in  the  presence  of  the  frit  fly,  N.  Litvikov  {Trudy  Bwro  Prikl.  Bot.  (Bui. 
Angew.  Bot.),  i  {1911),  No.  11,  pp.  541^51) .—-This  paper  deals  with  the  effect 
of  frost  on  barley  and  the  relation  of  such  to  injury  by  Osdnis  frit. 

The  value  of  predaoeous  beetles  in  destroyinsr  insect  pests,  A.  F.  Bubgess 
and  C.  W.  Coixins  {U.  8.  Dept.  Agr.  Yearbook  1911,  pp.  453-466,  pU.  6,  fig: 
6).— This  is  a  general  discussion  of  the  usefulness  of  predaceous  beetles,  in- 
cluding native  lady  beetles  and  native  ground  beetles,  facts  concerning  the 
Importation  of  several  species  of  predaceous  beetles,  and  a  comparison  of 
Calo8oma  aycophanta,  an  account  of  which  has  been  previously  noted  (E.  8.  R., 
26,  p.  350)  with  native  Calosoma. 

Preliminary  report  on  the  alfalfa  weevil,  F.  If.  Websteb  {U.  8.  Dept.  Agr., 
Bur.  Ent.  Bui.  112,  pp.  41,  pl8.  13,  figs.  27).— This  is  a  report  of  investigations 
Commenced  April  1,  1910,  and  covering  the  work  up  to  November  15,  1911,  con- 
ducted in  cooperation  with  the  Utah  Station  (E,  S.  R.,  24,  p.  458;  25,  p.  100). 

"Up  to  September,  1911,  the  insect  had  extended  its  area  of  diffusion  directly 
northward  as  far  as  Tremonton,  east  to  Evanston,  Almy,  and  Lyman,  Wyo., 
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and  northeast  to  GokeviUe,  Wyo.,  Randolph  and  Laketown,  Utah,  and  Fish 
Haven,  Idaho.'* 

While  previously  reported  to  be  PhyUmomua  murinus,  a  further  study  has 
shown  the  pest  to  be  P.  posticus,  a  closely  related  insert,  which  Is  much  more 
common  and  injurious  to  alfalfa  in  Europe,  western  Asia,  and  northern  Africa, 
where  it  is  generally  known  as  P.  variaJnlis,  A  much  larger  species,  Hypera 
punctata,  the  clover-leaf  weevil,  has  recently  been  collected  at  Malad,  Idaho, 
and  Ogden,  Utah. 

It  has  been  found  that  the  females  do  not  always  confine  themselves  to 
alfalfa  stems  in  ovipositing,  eggs  having  been  discovered  in  the  stems  of  the 
ground  plum  (Astragalus  arietinus)  and  larvte  found  feeding  on  A,  utahenHs. 
In  1910  oviposltion  was  found  to  commence  early  in  March  and  was  at  its 
height  by  the  middle  of  May.  Evidence  was  found  of  a  partial  second  genera- 
tion. In  cage  experiments  it  was  found  that  in  combination  with  alfalfa  the 
lan^ie  fed  freely  on  sweet  pea,  Utah  milk  vetch,  string  bean,  obtuse-leaved  vetch, 
narrow-leaved  vetch,  white  clover,  red  clover,  alslke  clover,  yellow  sweet  clover, 
white  sweet  clover,  Medicago  lupuUna,  M,  echinus,  M,  hispida  nigra,  M,  hispida 
con  finis,  M.  hispida  terebellum,  M,  muricata,  M,  orHcularis,  M.  scutellata,  black 
locust,  and  fenugreelc  When  no  other  food  was  offered  the  larvse  fed  upon 
Hedysarum  mackenzii,  Astragalus  oreophilus,  downy  lupine,  chick  pea,  Vicia 
atropurpurea,  V.  dispema,  spring  vetch,  hairy  or  winter  vetch,  and  spider  plant, 
but  these  were  refused  when  offered  alfalfa. 

Field  exi>eriments  in  destroying  the  weevil  by  means  of  street  sweepers, 
brushing  with  a  wire  brush  machine,  which  crushes  the  larvie  and  pupse,  culti- 
vation in  connection  with  Irrigation,  and  by  a  burning  machine  are  briefly  re- 
ported. The  results  seem  to  indicate  that  as  a  protection  for  the  second  crop 
the  use  of  the  street  sweeper  is  of  considerable  value.  In  experiments  with  the 
brush  machine  it  proved  very  effective  in  crushing  the  larvse  and  pupte  among 
the  stubble.  An  examination  showed  that  while  the  treated  field  was  in  good 
condition  with  few  larvse,  the  nearby,  untreated  field  was  bare  and  brown 
from  weevil  attack.  Good  results  were  obtained  from  cultivation  in  connection 
with  irrigation.  Experiments  were  carried  out  with  a  machine  constructed  with 
the  idea  of  burning  over  alfklfa  fields  after  the  removal  of  the  first  crop  for  the 
purpose  of  destroying  the  weevils  in  any  state  of  development  remaining  in  the 
field.  "  Oil  was  pumped  from  a  barrel  in  the  conveyance  to  which  this  machine 
was  attached  and  forced  through  a  rubber  hose  into  a  supply  pipe  which  fed 
the  nozzles  and  burners  underneath.  The  oil  under  pressure  came  forth  from 
the  burners  as  a  mist  of  fire  blowing  Into  the  stubble  and  against  the  ground." 
A  sheet-iron  cover  served  to  hold  the  heat  down  while  an  oven  passed  slowly 
over  the  surface.  In  its  unperfected  state  the  machine  did  effective  work  and 
offered  ideas  of  value,  warranting  the  construction  of  more  efficient  burners. 

The  predaceous  enemies  of  the  weevil  include  3  species  of  lady  beetles  (Coc- 
cinella  B-notata,  Hippodamia  spuria,  and  if.  oonvergens),  the  malachid  beetle 
Collops  Jiipunctatus,  the  tenebrionid  beetle  Eleodes  suldpennis,  and  the  mite 
Erythrosus  arvensis.  The  predaceous  mite  Pediculoides  ventricosus  introduced 
from  Indiana  in  March,  1911,  did  not  attack  either  the  larvte  or  pupa  and 
while  It  fed  freely  upon  the  eggs  of  the  weevil,  where  they  were  easily  acces- 
sible, it  seemed  unable  to  gain  access  into  many  of  the  egg  masses  through  the 
ordinary  egg  punctures.  Only  one  specimen  of  a  single  true  parasite  of  the 
alfalfa  weevil,  namely,  ^noplegimorpha  phytonomi,  has  thus  far  been  found  in 
America.  Two  egg  parasites,  Anaphes  sp.  and  an  undetermined  pteromalid, 
the  latter  of  which  is  very  effective  in  controlling  the  alfalfa  weevil  in  Italy, 
were  introduced  from  that  country.  Five  parasites  of  the  larvse  and  pupse, 
namely,  an  undetermined  pteromalid,  which  attacks  the  larvee  and  has  actually 
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colonized  itself  in  the  field ;  Canidiella  curculionls,  which  oTlposlta  in  the  larrtt 
of  the  alfalfa  weevil  in  dilferent  stages  of  development;  Phygadewm  gp.;  an 
undetermined  species,  probably  Mesochorua  nigripes;  and  ItoplectU  maactUator 
were  also  introduced  from  Italy.  An  additional  species  {HenUteles  sp.)  about 
which  very  little  is  known  may  prove  to  be  either  a  primary  or  secondary 
parasite.  A  list  •is  given  of  81  species  of  birds  found  by  E.  B.  Kalmbach  to 
feed  upen  the  alfalfa  weevil  in  Utah  during  1911.  From  observations  made  In 
the  vicinity  of  Salt  Lake  City  on  June  18,  it  is  estimated  the  one-fifth  of  the 
cocoons  contained  larv«e  or  pupae  Icilled  by  the  fungus  Empusa  sph4Bro8perma, 

The  rice  water-weeyil  and  methods  for  Its  control  (Lissorhoptrus  simpler), 
B.  8.  TucKEB  (U,  B,  Dept.  Agr.,  Bur,  Bnt.  Ore.  152,  pp.  20,'  figs,  2).— This  cir- 
cular, based  upon  investigations  conducted  by  G.  E.  Hood  in  1910  and  the 
author  in  1911  in  cooperation  with  the  Louisiana  Station,  summarises  the 
available  practical  information  concerning  the  weevil  and  measures  for  its 
control. 

This  insect  is  stated  to  be  the  most  serious  enemy  of  rice  in  the  Southern 
States.  In  the  larval  stage  it  is  known  to  rice  growers  as  the  "rice  root- 
maggoL"  In  this  stage  it  commits  severe  injury  to  rice  plants  by  destroying 
the  roots;  some  harm  is  done  by  the  adults  in  feeding  on  the  leaves.  General 
statements  of  the  shortage  of  production  caused  by  this  pest  vary  from  as  low 
as  1  per  cent  at  Beaumont,  Tex.,  to  75  per  cent  in  some  fields  at  Stuttgart,  Ark. 
In  addition  to  cultivated  rice  its  food  plants  include  arrowhead,  bulrush, 
galingale,  water  lily,  spatter-dock,  wild  rice  (Zizania  aquatioa),  Walter's 
swale  grass  {Paspalum  memhranaceum),  etc.  The  weevil  swims  readily  on  or 
beneath  the  surface  and  feeds,  rests,  and  mates  almost  as  frequoitly  in  the 
water  as  above  it 

**  The  insect  chooses  food  plants  that  grow  in  wet  places  and  it  breeds  only 
where  it  finds  water.  Eggs  are  evidently  laid  on  roots  in  water  or  mud,  under 
which  conditions  the  larvie  hatch,  feed,  grow,  and  transform  into  pupse,  and 
finally  the  adults  mature  and  emerge.  Two  generations  may  possibly  be  pro- 
duced in  a  season,  but  one  generation  seems  to  be  the  rule.  Adults  pass  the 
winter  in  hibernation,  appearing  in  spring  and  invading  the  rice  fields. 

*'  The  most  practical  means  of  controlling  the  weevil  consists  in  the  practice 
of  draining  and  allowing  Infested  rice  fields  to  dry  sufllciently  at  the  proper 
time  or  before  the  attacks  of  the  larvce  have  greatly  weakened  the  planta 
Alternate  fiooding  and  drying,  if  carried  out  properly,  will  accomplish  the  same 
results.  Very  shallow  fiooding  or  soaldng  of  fields  restrains  infestation.  Ferti- 
lization assists  the  plant  to  overcome  injury.  Considerable  numbers  of  weevils 
can  be  captured  at  lights  and  destroyed,  and  the  possibility  of  poisoning  them 
In  fields  needs  to  be  put  to  the  test.  Cultural  management  should  be  directed 
with  the  view  of  enforcing  every  advantage  against  the  weevil  that  will  be 
consistent  with  the  welfare  of  the  crop.'* 

Mezican  cotton  boll  weevil,  W.  D.  Hunteb  and  W.  D.  Pierce  ( U.  8,  Senate, 
62.  Cong,,  2,  Bess,,  Doc,  805,  1912,  pp.  18S,  pis,  22,  figs,  i4),^This  bulletin,  pre- 
pared as  Bulletin  114  of  the  Bureau  of  Entomology  of  this  Department,  and 
which  is  an  elaboration  of  Bulletin  51  (E.  S.  R.,  17,  p.  161),  gives  a  compre- 
hensive account  of  the  more  important  available  information  concerning  the 
boll  weevil.  Since  1905  the  work  on  the  investigation  of  this  important  pest 
has  been  continued  by  the  Bureau  of  Entomology  and  by  various  other  agendas. 
As  a  resut  of  this  recent  work,  certain  features  of  the  life  history  of  the  pest 
have  received  full  treatment  in  publications  of  the  Bureau,  previously  noted, 
ns  is  the  case  with  hibernation  (E.  S.  B.,  21,  p.  761),  natural  control  (E.  S.  It. 
19,  p.  766),  parasites  (E.  S.  B.,  27,  p.  69),  proliferation  (E.  S.  R.,  18,  p.  251), 
and  repression  (B.  S.  B.,  20,  p.  863). 
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The  cause  of  European  foul  brood,  G.  F.  White  ( U,  8,  Dept,  Agr,,  Bur,  EnU 
Circ,  157,  pp.  16t  figs.  10). — ^In  feeding  experiments  with  Bacillus  alvei,  Btrepio- 
coccus  apis^  B.  mesentericus  vulgaris,  B,  crpheus,  and  Bacterium  eurydice,  tlie 
author  was  unable  to  Induce  the  disease  commonly  known  as  European  foul 
brood. 

"  Gonsiderabe  quantities  of  filtrate  from  aqueous  suspensions  of  crushed  dis- 
eased larvce  were  fed  to  healthy  colonies  and  in  no  instance  was  European  foul 
brood  produced.  This  eliminated  tentatively  the  probability  of  there  being  an 
ultni-mlcroscopic  virus  in  European  foul  brood  capable  of  producing  the  dis- 
ease. Bacillus  pluton  [=BacUlus  Y]  (E.  S.  R.,  20,  p.  857),  therefore,  was  the 
only  factor  that  was  not  so  eliminated  from  the  list  of  possible  exciting  causes 
of  the  disease  and  became  thus  the  probable  exciting  cause  of  European  foul 
brood.  When  tills  organism  was  studied  in  larvse  in  which  the  disease  could  be 
suspected  by  Inspection  alone,  one  or  more  species  of  bacteria  were  sometimes 
found  to  be  present  also.  These,  when  present,  however,  occurred  in  relatively 
small  numbers. 

"  The  disease  was  then  studied  in  a  still  earlier  stage ;  1.  e.,  before  its  pres- 
ence could  be  detected  by  gross  examination  of  the  larvae.  This  was  done  by 
cultures  in  part,  but  principally  by  fixing  and  sectioning  larvfe  during  the  incu- 
bation period  of  the  disease.  This  study  demonstrated  that  in  the  production 
of  the  disease  B,  pluton  was  the  first  invader  of  the  healthy  larvse." 

Papers  on  insects  affecting  stored  product8.-^The  broad-bean  weevil  (Laria 
ruflmana),  F.  H.  Chittenden  (27.  B.  Dept.  Agr.,  Bur.  Ent.  Bui.  96,  pt.  5,  pp. 
59-82,  figs,  10). — ^This  weevil,  commonly  known  as  the  bean  beetle  or  bean  seed 
beetle  In  ESurope,  has  frequently  been  brought  to  the  United  States  and  Canada 
in  Its  food  supply,  but  there  was  no  positive  proof  of  its  having  become  estab- 
lished in  North  America  until  1900.  In  Ehirope  it  Is  common  and  destructive 
and  especially  infests  the  broad,  horse,  or  Windsor  bean  {Vicia  faha)  and.  It  Is 
said,  peas  and  some  other  legumes. 

The  species  is  known  to  occur  in  middle  and  southern  Europe  and  northern 
Africa ;  has  long  been  credited  as  being  a  pest  in  England ;  and  is  recorded  from 
the  Canary  Islands.  In  18d3  the  author  found  this  species  commonly  in  many 
exhibits  of  broad  or  Windsor  beans  at  the  World's  Columbian  Exposition.  In 
September,  1909,  living  specimens  were  received  from  San  Luis  Obispo,  Cal.,  in 
horse  beans,  which  have  been  grown  quite  extensively  in  that  region  for  feeding 
stock.  It  appears  to  have  become  established  In  several  localities  in  the  State 
and  bids  fair  to  become  a  most  formidable  drawback  to  the  cultivation  of  broad 
benna  Records  of  the  occurrence  of  this  pest  in  imported  beans  are  briefiy 
discussed.  Notes  on  Occurrence  in  California  (pp.  64,  65)  and  Experiments 
with  Remedies  (pp.  74-80),  by  W.  B.  Parker,  are  incorporated  in  the  paper. 
Parker  states  that  the  weevil  was  first  observed  and  captured  in  broad  beans  in 
Sacramento  on  March  25,  1911. 

"  The  female  weevil  begins  to  deposit  her  eggs  on  the  young  seed  vessel  in 
the  blossom  before  and  after  the  former  has  developed  into  a  pod.  Here  the 
eggs  hatch  and  the  larvie  penetrate  into  the  growing  seeds,  each  gnawing  a 
gallery  for  itself,  which  It  lengthens  from  time  to  time,  as  needed.  When  full 
grown,  the  larva  transforms  to  pupa  within  the  accumulated  frass  and  develops 
later  into  the  beetle  stage."  Like  the  closely  related  pea  weevil  (L.  pisorum) 
it  produces  only  a  single  generation  a  year  and  hibernates  as  an  adult  in  the 

Germination  tests  of  infested  beans  from  California  show  that  "  even  in  caaes 
where  a  single  individual  weevil  attacks  a  broad  bean,  less  than  60  per  cent 
of  such  infested  beans  germinate,  whereas  when  4  or  5  beetles  find  lodgment  in 
a  single  seed,  32.3  per  cent,  or  about  one-third  only,  germinate.    There  is  no 
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doubt  that  seeds  containing  holes  made  by  this  beetle  are  unfit  for  planting, 
as,  even  with  perfect  gennination,  the  opportunity  for  the  entrance  of  water 
into  the  seeds  stimulates  decay  and  the  seed  frequently  rots  before  germination." 

The  natural  enemies  of  this  weevil  include  3  hymenopterous  parasites*  8igalphu8 
pallipscs,  8,  ihoracicms,  and  Chremylus  rubiginosus^  first  recorded  by  J.  Curtis  in 
England  in  1863,  and  the  predaceous  mite  Pediouloides  ventrioosua,  which  was 
observed  in  Sacramento  in  1011.  Experiments  reported  show  that  140**  F.  is  the 
lowest  temperature  at  which  all  of  the  weevils  are  sure  to  be  killed  and  that 
the  germlnative  power  of  the  bean  is  not  seriously  injured  until  the  temperifture 
reaches  160**  or  over.  '*  Fumigation  with  bisulphid  of  carbon,  at  the  rate  of 
about  2  or  3  lbs.  of  the  chemical  to  each  1,000  cu.  ft  of  air  space  for  48  hours* 
is  a  perfect  remedy  in  an  air-tight  receptacle,  as  in  the  case  of  other  bean  and 
pea  weevils."    Directions  are  given  for  the  construction  of  a  fumigator. 

An  annotated  bibliography  of  29  titles  is  appended. 

Seeping  native  bees  in  Paraguay,  A.  de  Winkelbied  Bebtoni  {Rev,  Agron. 
V  Boh  Estac.  Agron.  Puerto  Bertoni,  4  (1910),  No.  8,  pp.  21-2^;  ahs.  in  Intemat, 
Inst,  Agr.  [Rome],  BtU.  Bur,  Agr.  Intel,  and  Plant  Diseases,  2  {1911),  No.  8-10, 
pp.  2258,  2259). — ^The  author,  who  has  made  several  attempts  to  domesticate  the 
native  bees  of  Paraguay,  obtained  several  successful  resulta  The  species  reared 
belong  to  the  genera  Melipona,  Lestrimellita,  and  Trigona.  These  bees  are  said 
to  yield  a  more  aromatic  honey  and  higher  priced  wax  than  does  the  conmicm 
honeybee.  The  bees  of  the  genus  Melipona  are  docile  to  domestication  but  are 
attacked  by  a  dipterous  parasite. 

The  behavior  of  Prospaltella  berlesei  in  Italy,  A.  Beblese  {Redia,  7  {1911), 
No.  2,  pp.  436-461;  abs.  in  Intemat,  Inst.  Agr.  [Rome],  Bui.  Bur.  Agr.  IiUel. 
and  Plant  Diseases,  S  {1912),  No.  S,  p.  8S1). —The  author,  who  introduced  and 
has  been  conducting  investigations  relative  to  the  value  of  P.  berlesei  in  com- 
bating Aulacaspis  (Diaspis)  pentagona,  finds  that  it  adapts  itself  perfectly  to 
the  climate  of  upper  Italy  and  is  not  injured  by  even  the  most  intense  winter 
cold.  This  parasite  reproduces  very  readily  in  the  regions  where  the  winter 
is  less  lengthy  and  milder,  as  in  Genoa  and  environs  of  the  Garda  Lake,  and 
more  slowly  in  the  regions  with  severe  winter  as  in  Piedmont,  where  it  probably 
goes  through  one  or  two  generations  less  than  in  the  hotter  parts. 

Parasitic  enemies  of  the  Mediterranean  flour  moth  (Ephestia  kiiehniella), 
W.  W.  Fboooatt  {Agr.  Gaz.  N.  8.  Wales,  2S  (1912),  No.  4,  pp.  807^11,  figs.  2).— 
A  new  parasite,  described  by  Cameron  as  Amorphota  ephestia,  has  been  found  to 
parasitisEe  the  Mediterranean  flour  moth  in  Victoria  and  New  South  Wales. 
*'  The  parasites  confine  their  attention  to  the  many  fiour  moth  caterpillars  that 
crawl  out  and  pupate  in  the  dust,  flour,  and  rubbish  on  the  walls  and  open 
places.  They  can  not,  or  will  not,  enter  the  closed  places,  so  that  while  the 
parasites  have  a  considerable  value  in  any  mill  Infected  with  the  Mediterranean 
flour  moth  when  they  destroy  all  the  outside  caterpillars,  they  also  have  their 
limitations,  as  they  never  make  their  way  into  the  places  where  the  main  body 
of  the  caterpillars  are  feeding  and  pupating."  Four  specimens  of  Braoon 
{Hadrohracon)  hehetor  were  bred  from  waste  flour  received  from  flour  mills. 

A  hymenopterous  parasite  of  Ixodes,  R.  du  Buysson  (Arch.  Par.,  15  {1912), 
No.  2,  pp.  246,  247,  fig.  1). — Ixodiphagus  caucurtei,  reared  from  many  Ixodes 
nsrmphs  collected  on  deer  at  Chantilly,  Department  of  Oise,  France,  in  October 
and  at  Fontainebleau  in  November  is  described  as  new  to  science.  The  species 
is  closely  related  to  7.  tewanus. 

The  zoocecids  of  North  Africa,  0.  Houabd  {Ann.  80c.  Ent.  France,  81  {1912) f 
No.  1,  pp.  128,  figs.  268).— In  this  paper  230  cecids  are  dealt  with. 
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The  fowl  tick  (Argas  perstcua),  W.  W.  Fbogoatt  {Agr.  Gaz.  N.  8.  Wales,  BS 
(1912),  No.  5,  pp.  254'-261,  figs.  -^).— This  paper  contains  new  information  which 
has  come  to  hand  regarding  the  Identity  and  range  of  the  fowl  tick. 

Trombidiidas,  A.  Beblese  {Redia,  8  (1912),  No.  i,  pp.  1-^91,  pi.  1,  figs.  i57).— 
This  is  a  synopsis  of  the  family. 

The  leaf  blister  mite  (Eriophyes  pjrrl),  A.  L.  Qxtaiittancb  (U.  8.  Dept.  Agr., 
Bur.  Ent.  Giro.  154,  PP-  6,  figs.  -^).— -This  Is  a  brief  summarized  account  of  the 
knowledge  of  the  blister  mite,  a  report  of  studies  of  which  by  P.  J.  Parrott, 
H.  E.  Hodgkiss,  and  W.  J.  Schoene  has  been  previously  noted  (B.  S.  R.,  18, 
p.  966). 

On  the  parasitism  of  a  cynipid  (Anlax  soabiosn)  by  Pedicoloides  ventri- 
coBos,  G.  R.  Blano  (Bui.  8oc.  Zool.  France,  S7  (1912),  No.  5,  pp.  191-197,  figs. 
5). — ^The  author  reports  a  case  of  accidental  parasitism  of  a  gallicolous  cynlpid 
(A,  scaMosw)  by  the  acarid  P.  ventricosus.  A  bibliography  of  18  titles  is 
appended. 

Physiolo^cal  investigations  of  entomophytous  fungi,  P.  Pobtier  (Recher- 
ches  Physiologiques  sur  les  Champignons  Bntomophyies.  Paris,  1911,  pp.  47, 
figs.  10;  abs.  in  Zentbl.  Allg.  u.  Eo^pt.  Biol.,  2  (1912),  No.  21-2S,  pp.  565,  566).— 
This  work  deals  largely  with  studies  made  of  a  fungus  (Isaria)  and  a 
diplocoecus,  which  lire  symbioticaUy  in  the  interior  of  the  caterpillar,  chrysalis, 
and  adult  of  the  lepldopteron  Nonagria  typhw,  which  mines  in  the  pith  of 
Typha  latifolia. 

Cold  storage  of  furs  and  fabrics,  E.  F.  Twezdt  (8oi.  Amer.  8up.,  74  (1912), 
No,  1905,  pp.  10,  ii).— This  article  describes  the  manner  of  applying  cold  iu 
preventing  injury  by  clothes  moths.  While  a  temperature  of  40°  F.  is  elfective, 
the  temperature  most  commonly  carried  in  cold  storage  rooms  ranges  from  20 
to  26"*.  At  these  lower  temperatures  the  furs  retain  a  fresh  and  glossy  ap- 
pearance, and  the  flexibility  of  the  skins  Is  preserved  by  a  lessening  of  the 
evaporation  of  their  natural  oils. 

FOOBS— EUMAIT  NTJTBITION. 

The  net  weight  or  volume  of  food  products  which  are  sold  in  packages, 
J.  P.  Street  (Cormeciicut  State  8ia,  Bui.  172,  pp.  55).— The  text  of  the  (Connecti- 
cut law  of  1911  on  this  subject  Is  given,  the  general  question  of  weight  and 
volume  of  goods  sold  in  packages  is  discussed,  and  data  are  reported  regarding 
the  size  and  weight  of  standard  cans  and  results  of  the  determination  of  the 
gross  and  net  weights  of  a  large  number  of  samples  of  canned  and  package 
goods. 

On  the  basis  of  weighings  of  623  samples  of  canned  vegetables,  the  author 
states  that  *'  the  uniformity  in  weight  of  the  contents  of  individual  cans  of  the 
same  brand  of  vegetables,  excepting  artichokes,  peppers,  succotash,  and  toma- 
toes, is  very  striking,  and  it  appears  that,  in  general,  the  manufacturer  at 
present  packs  a  fairly  uniform  amount  of  the  vegetable  in  cans  of  the  same 
size." 

Observations  regarding  the  amount  of  liquid  and  solid  material  in  canned 
fruits  and  vegetables  are  reported  but  deductions  are  not  drawn  as  It  is  ex- 
I^ected  to  continue  the  work. 

With  164  samples  of  canned  fruits,  the  uniformity  of  weight  was  not  so  great 
as  with  vegetables,  and  in  the  author's  opinion  a  somewhat  greater  allowance 
should  be  made,  owing  to  the  larger  size  of  the  fruits. 

The  120  samples  of  canned  fish,  meats,  and  soups  showed  consldenible  uni- 
formity in  weight,  with  the  exception  of  fish  flakes,  which  showed  much  irregu- 
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larlty  in  packing,  and  herring,  which  naturally  varied  because  of  the  elze  of 
the  fish. 

Weighings  of  257  packages  of  preserves,  Jelly,  sirups,  molasses,  honey,  pickles, 
ketchups,  and  condensed  milk,  showed  that  "  all  of  the  tin  cans  and  most  of  the 
glass  bottles  of  the  same  size  showed  fairly  uniform  weights." 

In  the  case  of  biscuits  and  crackers,  all  but  4  of  the  235  packages,  representing 
8  manufacturers  and  27  brands,  were  guarantied  both  as  to  the  number  of  bis- 
cuits and  the  weight  of  the  packages.  **  The  deviations  from  guarantied  weight 
were  exceedingly  small." 

Some  weighlpgs  were  made  of  packages  of  macaroni  and  similar  pastes^  pre- 
pared flour,  baking  powder,  miscellaneous  foods,  and  dried  fruits.  Of  the  latter, 
apples,  currants  and  raisins  showed  only  small  variationB  while  dates  and 
prunes  showed  somewhat  larger. 

Of  594  samples  in  which  the  weight  was  stated,  weighings  showed  that  517  of 
the  samples  either  exceeded  the  claimed  weight  or  were  deficient  by  less  than 
0.25  oz.  Seventy-seven  of  the  samples  showed  a  tendency  toward  short  weight, 
but  in  20  cases  the  deficiencies  seemed  to  be  exceptional.  "  The  .  .  •  [figures] 
show  that  manufacturers  have  little  difficulty  in  satisfying  the  weights  they 
claim  for  their  products,  and  the  .  .  .  [data  in  the  report]  show  that  nearly  all 
the  products  examined  are  packed  with  reasonably  uniform  weight."  Additional 
weighings  with  other  samples  gave  similar  results. 

Studies  were  also  made  of  the  shrinkage  of  dried  fruits  kept  for  different 
lengths  of  time,  the  results,  according  to  the  author,  showing  that  "  dried  fruits 
naturally  shrink  from  4  to  28  per  cent,  depending  upon  the  kind  of  fruit  It  is 
not  reasonable  to  expect  that  a  manufticturer  can  so  label  his  paclcage  as  to 
net  weight,  as  to  cover  all  natural  conditions  liable  to  occur  between  the  time 
it  is  packed  and  when  the  consumer  buys  it  On  the  other  hand,  the  packer 
can  control  the  weight  of  the  fruit  at  time  of  packing.  It  seems  reasonable 
and  Just,  therefore,  to  require  the  packer  to  state  on  the  label  the  net  weight 
of  the  fruit  when  packed." 

In  general  throughout  the  bulletin,  recommendations  are  made  relative  to  the 
allowances  which  should  be  permitted  for  variations  in  weight  in  the  examina- 
tion of  goods  sold  in  package  form. 

Food  inspection  decision  (U,  8.  Dept.  Agr.,  Food  Insp,  Decision  H5,  p.l). — 
This  decision  has  to  do  with  oats  and  barley  bleached  with  sulpibur. 

Decomposition  and  its  microscopical  detection  in  some  food  products,  B.  J. 
HowABD  iU.  8.  Depi,  Agr.  Yearlfook  1911,  pp.  297-^08,  pis.  5).— Causes  of  decay, 
methods  of  examination,  molds,  yeasts,  bacteria,  and  animal  invasions  in  food- 
stuffs are  discussed  with  special  reference  to  their  detection  by  means  of  the 
microscope,  as  well  as  the  susceptibility  of  different  products  to  decay,  organ- 
isms that  may  be  properly  present,  and  economic  considerations.  The  article  is 
based  on  the  author's  studies  and  is  illustrated  with  reproductions  of  micro- 
I^otographs.  Marketing  by  the  consumer  of  crops  in  proper  condition,  the  effect 
of  this  upon  losses  from  decay  to  the  canner,  and  similar  questions  are  also 
discussed. 

*'  To  efficiently  solve  the  problem,  the  method  of  handling  some  products  must 
be  changed,  since  under  present  conditions  it  is  practically  impossible  in  some 
cases  to  get  them  to  market  in  proper  condition.  In  such  an  event  it  may  be 
necessary  to  pack  the  product  nearer  the  source  of  supply,  instead  of  depending 
upon  raw  material  that  has  spoit  a  sufficiently  long  time  in  preparation  to 
allow  a  more  or  less  advanced  state  of  decomposition  to  occur.  The  question 
of  handling,  from  producer  to  consumer,  is  therefore  of  primary  importance,  as 
well  as  the  methods  of  manufacture;  in  fact,  the  two  problems  are  so  closely 
related  that  no  solution  is  practicable  that  does  not  consider  both  factors." 
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Oreen  T^etables  and  their  uses  in  the  diet,  C.  F.  Langwobtht  (17.  B. 
Dept,  Agr.  Yearbook,  1911,  pp.  4S9-452,  fig.  1).— The  classification  of  green  and 
sncculent  vegetables,  their  color,  flavor,  and  food  values,  their  quality  and  fac- 
tors which  influence  it,  the  preparation  of  green  vegetables  for  the  table,  and 
canning  and  preserving  vegetables  are  the  principal  questions  considered  in  this 
summary  of  data  on  the  nutritive  value  of  this  group  of  foodstuffs. 

While  green  and  succulent  vegetables  do  not  add  greatly  to  the  total  nutrients 
and  fuel  value  of  the  diet,  they  do  Increase  the  wholesomeness  in  three  ways, 
namely,  by  supplying  mineral  constituents  less  abundant  In  some  other  common 
food  materials,  by  providing  bulk  for  the  normal  digestion  of  the  more  concen- 
trated food  materials,  and  by  making  the  diet  more  varied  an^  attractive,  the 
last  being  perhaps  the  most  Important  consideration  for  persons  living  under 
usual  conditions  on  an  ordtoary  mixed  diet.  Furthermore,  gre&i  vegetables 
require  relatively  little  preparation,  many  needing  only  to  be  washed  before 
serving,  while  those  which  are  eaten  cooked  are  usually  better  when  simply 
prepared. 

Tropical  fruit  recipes  and  confectionB,  Bffie  S.  Bolfs  (Proo.  Fla.  State 
Sort.  8oe.,  24,  {1911),  pp.  119-1S8).—A  collection  of  recipes  for  the  preparation 
and  use  of  tropical  fruits,  particularly  those  grown  In  Florida,  is  given. 

Foods— nutrition  and  digestion,  Susanna  Cocboft  {Chicago,  1912,  2.  ed., 
pp.  S15). — ^The  properties  and  nutritive  value  of  foods,  theories  of  nutrition, 
diets  suited  to  abnormal  conditions,  and  other  topics  are  discussed.  An  ap- 
Iiendix  contains  recipes. 

Concerning  experimental  scurvy:  A  contribution  to  the  influence  of  a 
one-sided  diet,  A.  Holst  and  T.  Fb5lich  {Ztachr.  Hyg.  u.  Infectionskrank.,  12 
{1912),  No.  1,  pp.  1-120,  pl9.  S). — ^The  authors  found  that  when  guinea  pigs  were 
fed  different  grains  or  bread  exclusively,  a  disease  was  produced  In  about  a 
month  which  had  the  same  characteristics  as  scurvy.  Like  scurvy,  it  was  pre- 
vented or  cured  by  feeding  cabbage,  carrots,  or  dandelions.  The  protective 
power  of  fresh  vegetables  was  generally  lost  or  weakened  by  cooking;  for 
Instance,  cabbage  cooked  at  from  110°  to  120°  G.  had  less  protective  power  than 
cabbage  cooked  at  100°.  The  fresh  vegetables  also  lost  their  prophylactic  power 
if  dried  for  a  long  time,  as  was  also  the  case  with  antiscorbutic  vegetables  used 
us  human  food.  The  Juice  of  cabbage  leaves,  as  distinguished  from  the  leaves 
themselves,  lost  some  of  its  antiscorbutic  power  if  heated  for  10  minutes  at 
from  00  to  70  or  100*. 

From  their  studies,  the  authors  conclude  that  the  antiscorbutic  properties  are 
due  to  compounds  not  yet  Identified,  which  are  weakened  or  destroyed  by  heat 
In  general,  they  believe  that  acidosis  is  not  the  cause  of  scurvy. 

The  extract  obtained  by  treating  freshly  dried  cabbage  with  a  0.5  per  cent 
aqueous  solution  of  citric  acid  possessed  strong  antiscorbutic  properties.  Ex- 
tracts obtained  with  absolute  alcohol  or  petroleum  ether  did  not  possess  such 
properties. 

A  contribution  to  the  etiology  of  experimental  scurvy  in  guinea  pigs,  Y. 
FtJBST  {Ztachr.  Hyg.  u.  Infectionskrank,,  12  {1912),  No.  1,  pp.  121-154,  figs.  5).— 
Dried  beans,  lentils,  and  almonds  were  used  In  the  experiments  reported,  as 
well  as  mixed  rations.  The  author  found  that  other  dried  seeds  fed  alone  pro- 
duced scurvy  In  the  same  way  as  dried  grains,  though  the  disease  occurred 
later  and  In  milder  form. 

The  effects  of  a  mixed  diet,  chiefly  of  preserved  and  dried  food,  varied  with 
the  character  of  the  diet  and  the  proportion  of  antiscorbutic  material  It  con- 
tained. Allowing  the  seeds  to  sprout  in  certain  cases  rendered  them  anti- 
scorbutic. According  to  the  author,  the  antiscorbutic  properties  of  certain  foods 
are  not  attributable  to  protein,  fat,  carbohydrates,  cellulose,  or  salts,  or  to  any 
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chemical  constituent  wbich  lie  was  able  to  identify.  In  the  same  way  he  does 
not  think  the  disease  attributable  to  enzyms  in  general,  to  any  special  enzyms, 
or  to  any  infection. 

The  general  conclusion  is  that  death  results  from  under-feeding  bat  that  this 
in  Itself  is  not  the  cause  of  the  disease. 

Experimental  studies  of  infantile  scurvy,  T.  Fb5lich  (Ztachr.  Hyg.  «. 
Infcctionskrank.,  72  (1912),  No,  /,  pp.  155-182) .—The  author  studied  espe- 
cially the  effects  of  cooking  milk,  and  found  that  in  general  the  exclusive  use 
of  either  raw  milk,  boiled  milk,  or  milk  heated  to  a  high  temperature  eventu- 
ally produced  a  disease  having  the  characteristics  of  scurvy,  and  that  the  use 
of  lime  juice  had  a  beneficial  effect  which  was  not  the  case  with  cabbage  or 
sodium  citrate. 

The  author  also  studied  the  effects  of  raw  milk  added  to  a  ration  of  oat& 
He  notes  that  raw  milk  hindered  the  occurrence  of  scurvy,  while  milk  heated 
for  10  minutes  at  lOO*"  G.  had  lost  this  property.  In  an  attempt  to  determine 
the  different  temperatures  at  which  milk  loses  this  protective  power,  he  found 
that  milk  heated  30  minutes  at  70*  prevented  scurvy. 

The  introduction  of  maize  into  Italy  and  pellagrra,  G.  L.  Alsbebo  (Reprint 
from  South.  Med.  Jour.,  1912,  Apr.,  pp.  170-172). — This  article  calls  attention 
to  certain  statements  made  in  the  literature  that  have  caused  confusion  in  the 
terms  applied  to  maize.  The  discussion  has  especial  reference  to  the  occur- 
rence of  pellagra  In  Italy. 

The  chemical  nature  of  the  substance  which  cures  polyneuritis  In  birds 
induced  by  a  diet  of  polished  rice,  G.  Funk  (Jour.  Physiol.,  4S  (1911),  yo.  5, 
pp.  395-400;  o6«.  in  Jour.  Chem.  8oc.  [London],  102  (1912),  No.  592,  If, 
p.  186) . — ^The  occurrence  of  polyneuritis  in  birds  fed  a  diet  of  polished  rice  is 
due  to  the  lack  of  a  substance  which  is  present  in  the  polish  in  minute  quan- 
tities, probably  not  more  than  0.1  gm.  per  kilogram  of  rice.  This  substance, 
according  to  the  author,  Is  an  organic  base  which  is  completely  precipitated  by 
phosphotungstic  acid,  silver  nitrate,  and  barium  hydroxid.  It  yields  a  crys- 
talline nitrate.    The  curative  dose  for  pigeons  is  very  small. 

Other  analytical  and  chemical  data  are  reported. 

A  new  respiration  calorimeter  for  use  in  the  study  of  problems  of  Tdir^ 
table  physiology^  C.  P.  Lanowobtht  and  R.  D.  Milneb  (U.  8.  Dept.  Ayr, 
Yearbook  1911,  pp.  491-504,  pis.  S). — ^Preliminaiy  experiments  having  shown 
that  ripening  fruit  (bananas)  could  be  studied  with  the  respiration  calorimeter 
and  that  measureable  quantities  of  carbon  dioxid  and  water  vapor  were  given 
off,  oxygen  absorbed,  and  heat  liberated,  and  that  the  determination  of  such 
factors  was  Important  in  considering  problems  which  are  being  studied  by  the 
Department,  a  small  respiration  calorimeter  was  built  of  special  size  and 
construction,  and  particularly  suited  to  the  study  of  ripening  fruit  and  other 
problems  of  plant  life. 

In  principle  and  plan,  it  corresponds  to  the  large  respiration  calorimeter 
which  is  used  for  experiments  with  man  (E.  8.  R.,  27,  p.  466),  although  Improve- 
ments in  grouping  accessory  apparatus  have  been  introduced  and  some  new 
regulating  devices  have  been  installed.  These  greatly  lessen  the  labor  of  con- 
ducting the  exx)eriment8  and  which  Insure  even  greater  accuracy,  and  make  the 
apparatus  as  regards  heat  measurements  practically  self-regulating  and  self- 
recording.  The  new  respiration  calorimeter  is  especially  designed  for  the 
study  of  ripening  fruit  and  other  vegetable  products.  "However,  it  is  so 
constructed  that  the  respiration  chamber  can  be  removed  and  another  substi- 
tuted for  it,  of  the  same  size  but  with  different  interior  arrangements,  or  of 
smaller  size,  should  this  be  desirable.    This  would  not  involve  any  change  in 
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the  recording  and  controlling  devices  and  other  accessory  apparatus.  In  other 
words,  It  would  be  possible,  with  little  additional  labor,  to  adapt  the  apparatus 
to  the  study  of  additional  problems,  such,  for  Instance,  as  the  Incubation  of 
eggs  and  the  changes  which  take  place  In  curing  and  storing  meat  products  and 
cheese,  or  by  making  suitable  provision  for  the  collection  of  excretory  products 
and  for  the  comfort  of  the  subjects.  It  would  be  possible  to  adapt  the  calorimeter 
to  experiments  with  laboratory  animals,  should  the  work  of  the  Department 
make  this  necessary." 

ANIMAL  PRODUCTION. 

Native  cacti  as  emergency  forage  plants,  J.  J.  Thobnbeb  (Arizona  8ta.  BuU 
$7,  pp,  457-^08,  pis.  8). — ^Thls  gives  a  report  of  a  number  of  years*  experience 
in  planting  both  spiny  and  spineless  cacti  for  stock  feeding. 

Both  the  prickly  pears  and  choUas  are  recommended  as  emergency  forage, 
the  former  because  they  grow  more  readily  from  cuttings,  suffer  less  from  the 
effects  of  singeing  and  close  browsing  than  chollas,  and  are  best  adapted  for 
planting  on  the  range  with  the  idea  of  feeding  the  green  vegetative  parts  after 
singeing  or  chopping  them.  Chollas  are  useful  for  their  crops  of  fruit,  the  best 
yields  being  obtained  from  moderately  large  plants  with  a  maximum  vegetative 
growth,  and  should  not  be  singed  or  otherwise  cut  back  except  in  extremity. 

Spineless  cacti  of  the  Monterey  or  Chico  varieties  even  in  a  rabbit-proof 
fence  failed  to  make  successful  growth  except  when  irrigated,  being  injured 
both  by  severe  winter  freezes  and  extreme  heat  and  drought. 

A  key  and  short  descriptions  of  the  more  common  species  of  economic  cacti 
and  their  habitat  are  given.  There  are  also  reports  of  tests  with  native  cacti, 
and  directions  for  growing  and  using  cacti  for  cattle  food. 

Nutritive  value  of  cholla  fruit,  A.  E.  Vinson  (Arizona  8ta,  BiU.  67,  pp, 
509-^19), — Metabolism  experiments  with  cholla  fruit,  water  grass,  and  the 
second  cutting  of  alfalfa  hay  were  undertaken  with  2-year-old  native  Merino 
sheep.  The  water-grass  hay  consisted  mainly  of  Chloris  elegans.  Water  grass 
was  given  ad  libitum  with  a  small  amount  of  alfalfa,  until  the  animals  became 
reconciled  to  the  experiment.  On  the  sixth  day  a  small  amount  of  cholla  fruit 
was  added  to  the  ration,  and  the  quantity  gradually  increased.  It  seemed  to 
act  as  an  appetizer,  and  the  animals  ate  the  hay  with  more  relish,  due  probably 
to*  the  acidity  of  the  fruit,  which  is  as  sour  as  green  grapes  and  also  mucilagi- 
nous. After  the  tenth  day  cholla  fruit  was  given  ad  libitum,  together  with  230 
gm.  of  water  grass  and  250  gm.  of  alfalfa  to  1  sheep,  and  an  additional  50  gm. 
of  alf&lfa  to  the  second  sheep.  On  the  thirteenth  day  the  first  sheep  left  a 
small  residue  of  hay  as  well  as  of  cactus,  due  in  part  to  Increasing  atmospheric 
temperature.  From  this  time  on  the  water  grass  was  withdrawn  entirely  and 
the  alfalfa  ration  much  reduced,  although  the  cactus  was  supplied  ad  libitum. 
The  experiment  with  the  first  sheep  was  discontinued  on  the  nineteenth  day  on 
account  of  the  heat.  With  sheep  No.  2  the  experiment  was  discontinued  on  the 
twelfth  day  for  the  same  reason. 

There  was  a  heavy  loss  in  the  nitrogen  balance  for  the  first  2  days,  due  to 
the  change  in  ration  from  alfalfa  to  one  composed  largely  of  water  grass,  and 
also  due  in  part  to  the  restraint  and  unrest  caused  by  the  harness  and  other 
apparatus.  From  the  eighth  to  the  fourteenth  day,  with  Increased  cactus 
ration  and  a  restricted  supply  of  alfalfa,  the  nitrogen  Income  was  in  excess  of 
the  nitrogen  outgo.  During  tills  period,  except  on  the  ninth  day,  4.85  lbs.  of 
cholla  fruit  was  placed  before  the  animals  daily,  so  that  on  those  days  the 
animals  would  probably  have  eaten  more  had  it  been  accessible. 
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After  the  fourteenth  day  the  feces  became  physically  abnormal,  and  It  was 
evident  that  the  animal  conld  not  maintain  Its  nitrogen  equllibrinm  with  cholla 
fruit  alone,  but  regained  both  strength  and  flesh  when  again  given  alfalfa. 

Attempts  were  made  to  repeat  the  experiment,  using  pads  of  prickly  pear 
(Optmtia  di8cata),  which  were  singed  and  cut  into  small  squares,  but  the  sheep 
refused  to  touch  them.  This  experience  is  in  accord  with  the  observationB  of 
shepherds,  which  show  that  sheep  eat  greedily  the  fruits  of  cactus  but  never 
take  the  stems.  In  the  case  of  cattle  the  Joints,  as  well  as  the  fruit,  can  be 
utilized. 

The  coefficients  of  digestibility  of  the  water-grass  hay  used  in  the  ration  were 
as  follows :  Dry  matter  47.39,  protein  50.08,  ether  extract  27.39,  carbohydrates 
45.81,  crude  fiber  57.51,  and  ash  32.87  per  cent  The  coefficients  of  the  choila 
fruit  were  dry  matter  60.75,  protein  49.8,  ether  extract  74.15,  carbohydrates 
76.09,  crude  fiber  12.79,  and  ash  40.12  per  cent.  The  analysis  of  water-grass  hay 
was  as  follows :  Dry  matter  94.2,  protein  7.56,  ether  extract  1.09,  carbohydrates 
36.41,  crude  fiber  31.18,  and  ash  17.96  per  cent  The  analysis  of  cholla  fruit 
showed  dry  matter  21.11,  protein  1.15,  ether  extract  0.87,  carbohydrates  13.2; 
crude  fiber  2.91,  and  ash  2.98  per  c»it. 

"As  a  ration  for  maintaining  sheep  in  a  fkir  state  of  nutrition,  cholla  fruit 
alone  would  be  required  in  amounts  far  in  excess  of  the  animals'  capacity.  At 
least  45  lbs.  daily  of  the  fresh  fruit  would  have  to  be  consumed.  This  would 
produce  10  lbs.  or  more  of  feces  of  normal  consistency  if  scouring  did  not  occur. 
The  mineral  constituents  that  would  be  absorbed  from  the  intestine  and  require 
elimination  by  the  kidneys  would  be  excessive.  Cholla  fruit  alone  seems  in- 
adequate as  a  ration  for  maintaining  the  nitrogen  equilibrium  and,  conse- 
quently, life,  over  any  considerab'le  period.  However,  with  the  aid  of  i  to  }  lb. 
alfalfa  hay,  6  or  more  pounds  of  cholla  fruit  daily  would  probably  not  only  {re- 
serve life  in  a  sheep  of  120  lbs.  shorn  live  weight  for  an  indefinite  time,  but  allow 
some  gain.  Similar  results  with  quantities  increased  in  proportion  to  live 
weight  may  be  anticipated  for  range  cattle.  This  would  require  4  to  6  lbs.  of 
alfalfa,  or  its  equivalent  in  concentrates,  and  60  or  more  pounds  of  cholla  ftuit 
per  head  per  day." 

Feeding  experiments  with  eosin  barley,  Geblach  (Mitt.  KaUer  WUhelfM 
Inst,  Landw.  Bromberg,  4  {1912),  No.  4.  PP.  W-587). — Barley,  when  stained 
with  eosin  as  required  by  law,  when  fed  to  swine  did  not  affect  unfavorably 
either  the  live  animals  or  the  quality  of  the  meat  The  iodin  number  and  the 
melting  point  of  the  fat  remained  unchanged.  . 

Analyses  of  feeding  stuffs,  H.  B.  McDonnell  et  al.  (Md.  Agr.  Chi,  Quarts 
1912,  No.  56,  pp.  -(-7). ^Analyses  are  reported  of  linseed  cake,  cotton-seed  meal, 
meat  meal,  beef  scrap,  dried  beet  pulp,  dried  brewers'  grains,  gluten  ipeal,  malt 
sprouts,  molasses  feed,  and  mixed  feeds. 

Commercial  feeding  stuffs  of  Pennsylvania  in  1911,  J.  W.  Kelloog  •(Pefin. 
Dept.  Agr.  Bui.  22S,  1912,  pp.  171). — ^Analyses  are  reported  of  cotton-seed  nteal, 
linseed  meal,  corn-oil  meal,  distillers*  grains,  brewers'  grains,  malt  sprouts, 
gluten  feed,  hominy  feed,  com  bran,  com  fiour,  wheat  offals,  low-grade  flour, 
rye  offals,  buckwheat  offals,  alfalfa  meal,  beet  pulp,  maize  by-products,  molasses 
feed,  beef  scrap,  and  proprietary  mixed  feeds. 

Analyses  of  feeding  stuffs  {Jahreaher.  Lahdw.  Vers.  Stat.  Harleshausei^ 
1911-12,  pp.  15-2S), — ^Analyses  are  reported  of  cotton-seed  meal,  peanut  cake, 
sesame  cake,  rape  cake,  linseed  cake,  palm  cake,  coconut  cake,  soy-bean  meal, 
susza  cake,  ajowan  bran,  wheat  bran,  rye  bran,  ground  barley,  barley  bran, 
ground  oats,  rice  meal,  dried  distillers'  grains,  brewers'  grains,  malt  germ, 
molasses  feed,  sugar-beet  chips,  maize,  oats,  sugar  beets,  potatoes,  beet  leaves, 
meat  meal,  fish  meal,  feed  lime,  and  mixed  feed. 
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What  the  census  tells  about  live  stock,  B.  H.  Hibbabd  {Country  Oent,  77 
{1912)t  No.  SS,  pp.  4,  6).— A  discussion  of  the  live-stock  statistics  of  the  1910 
censua 

[Live  stock  in  Tunis],  A.  J.  Perkins  (Jour.  Dept.  Agr.  8o.  Aust.,  15  (1912)^ 
No,  10,  pp.  1000-1011,  ftga.  S). — ^This  contains  descriptions  of  the  fat-tailed  sheep, 
goats,  cattle,  camels,  asses,  mules,  horses,  and  pigs  tn  Tunla 

The  finest  cattle,  A.  Kraemeb  {Dae  8ch6n8te  Rind.  Berlin,  1912,  S.  ed., 
rev.  and  enl.,  pp.  $10,  pl$.  4,  flff$,  82;  ah$.  in  Molk.  Ztg,  [HUdesheim],  26  {1912), 
No.  60,  p.  1127). — This  Is  an  enlarged  and  revised  edition  of  a  standard  German 
work  on  Judging  cattle. 

The  meat  industry,  L.  M.  Douglas  (London:  Roy.  8oc.  Arte,  1912,  pp.  34, 
figs.  2S). — ^This  consists  of  the  Cantor  lectures  before  the  Royal  Society  of 
Arts,  February,  1912.  It  contains  statistical  data  on  the  cattle,  sheep,  and 
swine  industry  and  describes  methods  of  packing  and  curing  meat 

A  history  of  the  frozen  meat  trade,  J.  T.  Critchell  and  J.  Raymond  {Lon* 
don,  1912,  pp.  XVni'\'442,  pie.  58).^This  contains  a  large  amount  of  historical 
and  statistical  data  on  the  export  of  beef  aod  mutton  from  Australia,  New 
Zealand,  Argentina,  United  States,  and  Great  Britain. 

Investigations  on  the  Bergschecken  breed  of  cattle,  and  its  position  in  the 
zootechnical  system,  E.  Kasebeb  {Mitt.  Ladw.  Lehrkanz.  K.  K.  Hochech.  Bo- 
denkul.  Wien,  1  {1912),  No.  2,  pp.  163-215,  plf.  2). — This  contains  an  account 
of  the  origin,  characteristics,  and  past  and  present  distribution  of  the  type  of 
cattle  known  as  the  Bergschecken  and  Ennstaler,  and  by  other  namea  It  is  a 
native  of  Bavaria,  Upper  Austria,  Salzburg,  and  Steiermark.  Measurements 
made  of  the  bones  and  of  live  animals  are  given. 

Besorption  in  the  stomach  of  ruminants,  Aqqazzotti  {Clin.  Vet.  [Milan], 
Sez.  8ci.,  33  {1910),  No.  1-^,  pp.  54-75,  pi.  1;  ahe.  in  Deut.  Tierdrztl.  Wchnechr., 
18  {1910),  No.  SO,  pp.  446,  447;  Jahrh.  Wiee.  u.  Prakt.  Tierzucht,  6  {1911),  p. 
177). — ^The  abomasum  and  reticulum  were  found  to  have  only  a  small  capacity 
for  the  resorption  of  water.  A  decrease  in  sugar  was  thought  to  be  due  to  the 
decomposition  by  ferments  and  organisms  carried  Into  the  stomach  by  means 
of  the  hay.  The  psalterium  had  a  large  resorption  capacity  for  both  water 
and  sugar  solution. 

Pundus  glands  of  pig's  stomach,  G.  Ulkan  {Anat.  Anz.,  41  {1912),  No.  2-3, 
pp.  78-80;  abe.  in  Jour.  Roy.  Microe.  8oc.,  1912,  No.  4,  p.  304).— The  author  finds 
that  the  epithelium  of  the  pig's  stomach  is  from  the  first  a  single  layer,  and 
sharply  separated  from  the  mesodermic  tunica  propria  by  a  distinct  membrana 
propria.  The  fundus  glands  arise  in  the  epithelium  without  help  from  meso- 
dermic element&  The  primitive  pits  give  rise  to  the  definitive  pits  and  fundus 
gland& 

Forage  crops  for  swine,  L.  A.  Weaves  {Mieeouri  8ta.  Circ.  55,  pp.  163-166, 
flge.  3). — ^A  popular  account,  summarizing  the  results  of  work  previously  noted 
(R  S.  R.,  25,  p.  274),  together  with  some  additional  data. 

Hominy  feed  for  fattening  hogs,  J.  H.  Skinner  and  F.  G.  Kiwo  {Indiana 
Bta.  Bui.  158,  pp.  267-279)  .—The  average  of  3  tests  In  comparing  hominy  feed  with 
com  meal  for  swine  feeding  gave  the  following  results :  On  a  ration  of  hominy 
feed  and  shorts  2 : 1,  the  average  gain  per  head  and  day  was  0.759  lb.,  at  a  cost 
of  6.31  cts.  per  pound.  On  a  ration  of  corn  meal  and  shorts  2 : 1,  the  correspond- 
ing gain  was  0.636  lb.,  at  a  cost  of  6.05  cts.  per  pound.  In  4  trials,  on  a  ration 
of  hominy  feed  and  tankage  20 : 1  the  daily  gain  per  head  was  1.446^  lbs.,  at  a 
cost  of  4.81  cts.  per  pound,  and  on  com  meal  and  tankage  20: 1,  1.203  lbs.,  at  a 
cost  of  4.31  eta  per  pound. 
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"Hominy  feed  produces  more  rapid  gains  on  hogs  than  does  com  meal. 
Hominy  feed  •  produces  gains  on  less  grain  than  does  com  meal.  As  a  general 
rule,  the  high  cost  of  hominy  feed  hinders  its  more  general  use  as  a  hog  feed 
and  prevents  its  economical  substitution  for  com,  except  when  the  latter  is 
very  high  in  price." 

Swine  breeding  in  Madagascar  and  its  future,  J.  F.  BsiaANDAi  (L^JSlevage 
du  Pore  a  Madagascar  son  Avenir,  Tananarwo,  Madagascar,  1912,  pp.  2/). — A 
general  account  of  swine  breeding  and  of  recent  progress  made  in  the  swine 
industry  in  Madagascar. 

Porage  rations  for  grrowing  horses,  W.  P.  Sntdeb  {Nebraska  Bta,  Bui,  ISO, 
pp.  S-15,  flgs.  2), — ^These  tests  were  undertaken  to  determine  the  value  of  al- 
falfa pasture  and  alfalfa  hay  in  maintaining  colts  from  weaning  time  to  ma- 
turity. Most  of  the  dams  of  the  colts  were  Montana  mares,  sired  by  a  pure-bred 
Percheron  stallion.    There  were  7  mule  colts,  and  32  colts  in  all. 

All  of  the  animals  ran  together  in  an  alfalfa  field  containing  alfalfA  stacks 
from  the  time  they  were  weaned  about  October  1,  1907,  until  January  1,  1908, 
when  they  were  divided  into  3  lots.  During  the  weaning  time  and  the  re- 
mainder of  the  first  winter  they  were  fed  4  lbs.  of  grain  per  head  per  day 
consisting  of  com  and  oats  2 : 1.  None  of  the  colts  received  grain  regularly 
after  the  first  winter,  except  the  lot  on  prairie  hay  and  cane  hay,  which  was 
given  emmer.  During  the  summer  that  they  were  2  years  old  they  were  broken 
into  work,  grain  being  fed  during  that  time. 

The  everage  gains  per  head  and  day  for  3  years  were  as  follows:  Alfalfa  hay 
in  winter  and  alfalfa  pasture  0.61  lb. ;  alfalfa  hay  in  winter  and  prairie  pasture 
in  summer  0.55  lb. ;  and  prairie  hay  and  cane  hay  in  winter  and  prairie  pasture 
in  summer  0.48  lb.  Tbe  average  cost  of  feed  per  colt  for  the  8  lots  was  $86.30, 
$52.48,  and  $45.48,  respectively.  The  colts  made  a  greater  gain  during  the  first 
winter  and  during  the  first  summer  after  weaning  than  at  any  later  period. 
The  gains  were  also  greater  the  second  year  than  in  the  third  year. 

It  was  not  considered  profitable  to  pasture  the  alfalfa  during  the  fiummer, 
or  at  least  after  the  first  summer,  although  it  might  have  been  profitable  if 
the  colts  had  been  sold  as  yearlings  or  as  2-year-olds,  if  there  had  been  some 
special  incentive  for  getting  rapid  gains,  or  the  cost  of  alfalfa  pasture  and 
the  native  grass  pasture  had  been' about  the  same.  The  alfolfa  pasture  put  the 
colts  in  excellent  condition. 

Investigations  on  the  chemical  composition  of  the  metacarpus  of  ll£:ht  and 
heavy  horses,  B.  Habdt  ( Untersuchungen  iiher  die  chemische  Zusammensetemnff 
des  Bohrheins  (Metacarpus)  von  Lout-  und  Schrittpferden,  Inaug,  Diss.,  Univ. 
Jena,  1910,  pp.  59;  rev,  in  Jahrh.  Wiss.  «.  Prakt.  Tierzucht,  6  (1911),  pp.  168- 
170), — On  the  whole,  the  bones  of  the  heavy  horses  contained  more  organic 
matter  and  less  mineral  matter  than  the  bones  of  the  light  horses.  Some  minor 
differences  in  chemical  composition  were  found,  but  it  was  concluded  that  there 
are  greater  differences  in  the  form  and  physical  properties  than  in  the  chemical 
composition  of  the  bones  of  the  2  types.  The  influence  of  sex,  age,  and  other 
factors  are  also  discussed. 

Origin  and  history  of  all  breeds  of  poultry  (Chicago,  III  [19121,  pp.  6i,  pl«. 
8), — ^^his  contains  a  brief  account  of  the  origin  and  history  of  all  common 
varieties  of  chickens,  ducks,  and  geese. 

The  handling  and  marketing  of  ^gs,  H.  M.  Lamon  (17.  B.  Dept  Agr,  Year- 
hook  1911,  pp.  ^67-478,  pis,  2). — ^A  discussion  of  the  causes  of  large  losses  due 
to  faulty  methods  of  marketing  eggs,  which  is  based  largely  on  work  previously 
noted  (E.  S.  R.,  26,  p.  78). 

Egg  classification  at  New  York  (N.  T.  Produce  Rev.  and  Amer.  Cream.,  Si 
(1912),  No.  4,  pp.  174,  176,  177,  figs.  2;  Farm  Poultry,  2S  (1912),  No.  8,  p. 
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205). — ^This  contains  the  rules  which  have  been  adopted  by  the  egg  committee 
of  the  New  York  Mercantile  Exchange. 

Double  eggs,  C.  W.  Haroitt  (Amer.  Nat.,  46  (1912),  No.  '549,  pp.  556-560,  flga. 
S). — ^Two  types  of  malformed  eggs  are  illustrated  and  described. 

Investigations  on  crooked-breasted  fowls,  G.  D.  Stewabt  (Ann.  8ci.  Bui. 
Roy.  Agr.  Col.  Cirencester,  1911,  No.  S,  pp.  US,  74).— When  both  cock  and  hens 
had  this  defect  it  was  found  not  to  be  Inherited  in  the  offspring.  As  it  was 
produced  by  allowing  chicks  to  rest  on  perches  when  young,  it  is  thought  that 
unsuitable  perches  or  perching  at  too  young  an  age  may  be  the  cause  of  the 
trouble. 

Preliminary  note  on  crosses  between  pheasants  and  fowls,  J.  R.  Ains- 
wobth-Davis  (Ann.  flfci.  BtU.  Roy.  Agr.  Col.  Cirencester,  1911,  No.  S,  pp.  71,  72, 
pi.  i). — ^A  brief  note  on  experiments  in  crossing  a  Mongolian  pheasant  cock  with 
golden-pencilled  Hamburg  hens,  and  an  old  English  game  bantam  cock  with 
common  hen  pheasants. 

Sex-linked  inheritance  in  poultry,  T.  H.  Mobgan  and  H.  D.  Goodale  (Ann. 
y.  Y.  Acad.  8ci.,  22  (1912),  pp.  IIS-ISS,  pis.  S,  figs.  4).— Grosses  were  malde 
between  Plymouth  Rocks  and  Langshans  and  the  American  Dominique  and 
Ijangshans.  Data  are  reported  on  barring,  shank  color,  booting,  down  color, 
white-feathered  wings,  and  the  color  of  bill  and  legs. 

A  case  of  sex-linked  inheritance  in  the  domestic  pigeon,  L.  J.  Cole 
(Science,  n.  ser.,  S6  (1912),  No.  919,  pp.  190-19S) .—ThlB  contains  additional 
notes  to  a  brief  report  of  work  previously  noted  (B.  S.  R.,  21,  p.  274). 

Dun,  yellow,  and  silver  are  considered  as  dilute  conditions  of  black,  red,  and 
blue  respectively,  and  the  phenomenon  of  dilutions  In  this  case  furnishes  another 
Instance  of  sex-linked  inheritance.  A  full  report  of  the  work  is  promised  in  the 
near  future. 

On  the  inheritance  of  tricolor  coat  in  gruinea  pigs  and  its  relation  to 
Oalton's  law  of  ancestral  heredity,  W.  B.  Castle  (Amer.  Nat.,  46  (1912),  No. 
^47,  pp.  4S7-440). — ^The  advantages  of  the  Mendelian  over  the  Galtonian  inter- 
pretation of  tricolor  inheritance  in  guinea  pigs  and  in  Bassett  hounds  are 
pointed  out 

Physiological  sex  determination,  B.  C.  Gbttenbebo  (Science,  n.  ser.,  S5 
(1912),  No.  902,  pp.  59$,  594).— A  criticism  of  the  argument  by  Robinson 
previously  noted  (B.  S.  R.,  26,  p.  773)  that  the  suprarenal  capsules  are  con- 
cerned in  the  determination  of  sex. 

"A  more  general  criticism  of  Robinson's  argument  lies  in  the  tacit  assumption 
that  sex  differentiation  means  one  thing  in  the  higher  vertebrates  and  man, 
and  quite  a  different  thing  in  the  rest  of  the  animal  kingdom  and  in  plants.  It 
may  well  be  that  there  are  several  distinct  factors  concerned  in  sex  determina- 
tion, but  these  must  all  belong  to  related  categories.  It  is  extremely  im- 
probable that  sex  is  determined  by  an  accessory  chromosome  among  Insects,  by 
adrenalin  among  mammals,  by  traumatism  among  gramineee,  say,  and  by  ultra- 
violet rays  among  mosses.** 

The  present  position  of  the  sex  problem,  R.  Hebtwio  (Biol.  Centbl.,  $2 
(1912),  Nos.  1,  pp.  1-45,  figs.  7;  5,  pp.  129-146). — A  compendious  summary  of 
Investigations  on  the  sex  ratio,  with  special  reference  to  Mendel's  law  and  the 
accessory  chromosome.    A  bibliography  is  appended. 

Cell  structure,  H.  Stauffacheb  (Ztschr.  Wiss.  Zooh,  95  (1910),  No.  1,  pp. 
1-120,  pis.  2,  figs.  S;  98  (1911),  No.  S,  pp.  478-^27,  pi.  1,  figs.  5;  ahs.  in  Jour.  Roy. 
Micros.  Soc,  1912,  No.  4,  p.  S9S). — ^Among  numerous  other  studies  on  the  struc- 
ture of  cells  in  the  lower  animals,  the  author  finds  more  or  less  nuclein  in  the 
nucleus  of  young  ova  but  none  in  the  nucleus  of  ripe  ova.  The  head  of  the 
spermatozoon  in  Anod^nta  was  fo^nd  to  be  full  of  nuclein,  and  it  is  suggested 
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that  this  acts  as  a  ferment  in  starting  the  process  of  growth  in  the  ripe  ora. 
There  was  an  abundance  of  nnclein  found  in  the  sporocysts  of  Ttematodes, 
which  reproduce  parthenogenetically. 

These  studies  Indicate  that  the  presence  of  nuclein  is  closely  associated  with 
metabolism  during  rapid  growth. 

DAIET  FABUnrO— DAIBTINO. 

Dairsring  in  connection  with  farming,  A.  A.  Tubner  {Alahafna  Tuikegee  8ia. 
Bui,  22,  pp.  S-11). — ^A  popular  discussion  on  the  advantages  of  dairying  as  a 
side  issue  In  connection  with  goieral  farming,  including  forms  for  dairy  recorda 

More  winter  dairying  in  South  Dakota,  G.  Labsen  {South  Dakota  8ta,  Bui, 
1S4,  pp.  286-905,  figs,  5).— This  bulletin  was  written  to  show  the  advantages  of 
having  cows  freshened  in  the  autumn  In  order  to  increase  the  output  of  butter 
during  the  winter  months.  The  topics  discussed  are  shelter,  silage,  and  other 
important  conditions  for  successful  winter  dairying. 

Belation  of  dairy  cow  to  producer  and  consumer,  O.  F.  Hunzikek  (Hoard^s 
Dairyman,  ^5  (1912),  No.  2S,  pp,  811-81S,  figs,  2).— This  is  an  address  presented 
at  the  meeting  of  the  Indiana  shippers  of  dairy  products,  1912,  and  contains 
statistical  data  on  the  amount  and  value  of  dairy  products,  prices  paid  for  milk 
fat,  international  trade  in  butter  and  cheese,  and  the  value  of  the  fertility 
contained  In  dairy  products  and  shipped  away  from  the  farm. 

Belation  between  yields  of  milk  and  yields  of  fat  in  dairy  cattle,  F.  B. 
Marshall  {Atner,  Breeders  Mag.,  S  (1912),  No.  2,  pp.  US,  149). — ^According 
to  figures  furnished  by  O.  W.  Reagln,  the  correlation  between  the  pounds  of 
milk  and  percentage  of  fat  in  Guernsey,  Jersey,  and  Holsteln  cows  was  found 
in  all  cases  to  be  a  negative  one,  showing  that  high  milk  yields  are  at  the  ex- 
pense of  richness  in  tAt,  or,  in  other  words,  that  the  yield  of  fat  tends  to  con- 
stancy. The  yield  of  milk  and  the  percoitage  of  fat  are  much  more  variable 
than  the  total  amount  of  fat 

The  effect  of  agitation  on  milk  separation,  T.  Bsbo  (Nord,  Mejeri.  Tidn., 
26  {1911),  No,  34,  p.  S99;  N.  T,  Produce  Bev,  and  Amer.  Cream.,  32  {1911),  No. 
22,  p.  808), — It  was  found  that  In  a  separator  which  did  not  skim  milk  satis- 
factorily the  dasher  of  the  pasteurizer  had  a  speed  of  180  revolutions  per 
minute  and  the  fat  percentage  in  skim  milk  was  0.1.  When  the  milk  was  heated 
in  a  water  bath  and  separated  the  skim  milk  showed  only  0.06  per  cent  fat. 
When  the  speed  of  the  dasher  in  the  pasteurizer  was  reduced  to  132  revolutions 
the  separation  left  0.06  per  cent  of  fat  in  the  skim  milk,  showing  that  the  defect 
could  be  remedied  in  two  different  way& 

Machine-drawn  ▼.  hand-drawn  milk:  An  inquiry  into  the  relatiTe  bac- 
terial content,  N.  Macdonald  {Proc.  Boy,  Soc,  Victoria,  n.  ser,,  24  (1912),  No. 
2,  pp.  420-431), — ^In  these  tests  2  cows  were  milked  by  hand  and  2  by  machine, 
and  all  sources  of  contamination  were  removed  as  far  as  possible. 

When  the  strlppings  of  the  machine-drawn  milk  were  added  to  the  bulk  of 
the  milk  before  sampling,  the  hand-drawn  milk  showed  5,000  bacteria  per  cubic 
centimeter  and  the  machine-drawn  milk  10,750  as  a  daily  average,  but  during 
the  period  when  no  strlppings  were  added  to  the  machine-drawn  milk  the  aver- 
age figures  were  9,600  for  the  hand-drawn  milk  and  3,500  for  the  machine- 
drawn  milk.  Taking  the  period  as  a  whole,  the  average  per  cubic  centimeter 
was  7,500  for  hand-drawn  milk  and  6,750  for  the  machine-drawn. 

It  is  stated  that  no  definite  conclusions  could  be  drawn  from  these  figures, 
because  during  the  first  half  of  the  first  period  the  average  tests  were  much 
more  approximate  than  during  the  second  half.  In  addition  to  the  ordinary 
lactic  bacteria,  cocci  (particularly  Staphylococci)  and  sarcinie  were  prominept, 
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while  Streptococci  were  comparatively  rare.  Various  forms  of  Saccharomyces 
were  frequently  found.  The  colon  bacillus  was  not  common,  and  the  liquefying 
bacilli  present  were  those  commonly  found  in  water.  A  number  of  doubtful 
species  were  tested  for  their  pathogenicity,*  but  in  no  instance  were  the  results 
fatal  to  laboratory  animals,  and  rarely  was  there  a  passing  inflammation 
produced. 

Some  of  the  results  are  summarized  as  follows :  *'  Provided  the  apparatus  of 
the  milking  machine  is  intelligently  handled,  and  it  Is  thoroughly  attended  to 
as  regards  cleanliness  and  sterilization,  its  use  does  not  interfere  with  the 
general  health  of  the  cow  or  of  the  udder.  The  milking  machine  so  used 
does  not  lead  to  a  greater  bacterial  contamination  of  the  milk  than  does  the 
process  of  hand  milking,  even  when  conducted  under  the  most  approved  condi- 
tions, but  on  the  contrary  the  average  results  show  an  Improvement." 

The  Copenhagen  milk  supply,  J.  H.  Monbad  {N,  Y,  Produce  Rev,  and  Amer. 
Cream.,  $^  (1912),  No.  7,  pp.  346,  $i8,  350,  552).— An  account  of  a  method  of 
furnishing  a  sanitary  supply  of  milk  to  Ck>penhagen,  which  has  had  no  ei^demic 
traceable  to  milk  since  1001.  Since  1880  the  death  rate  of  children  has  dropped 
from  219  to  119  per  1,000,  due  in  large  part  it  is  thought  to  the  improvement 
In  the  methods  of  handling  milk.  The  translation  of  the  text  of  the  Copen- 
hagen milk  ordinance  is  given. 

Begulatlons  governing  the  sale  of  milk  in  Prussia  (Molk.  Ztg,  [Hildes- 
hekn],  26  (1912),  No.  6J^,  pp.  1202-1205 ).--Tti\s  contains  the  text  of  the  regu- 
lations issued  July,  1912,  by  the  Minister  of  the  Interior,  Agriculture,  and 
Public  Domain. 

Milk  products  in  the  Siebenburg  region  of  Hungary,  F.  Baintneb 
{Kis^let.  Kozlem.,  15  {W12),  No.  2,  pp.  227-^68).— This  reports  analytical 
data  on  cream,  butter,  buttermilk,  cheese,  and  whey  obtained  from  the  milk  of 
sheep  and  buffalo. 

Measuring  color:  An  oleo  standard  {Hoard* b  Dairyman,  ^4  {1912),  No.  6, 
p.  131). — ^A  report  of  an  examination  by  optical  methods  of  numerous  samples 
of  butter  and  oleomargarine.  As  the  result  of  this  work  it  is  suggested  that 
the  latter  be  deemed  an  imitation  of  butter  only  when  it  contains  less  than 
55  per  cent  of  white. 

Parchment  paper  for  dairy  use,  M.  Sibqfeld  {Molk.  Ztg.  [HildeBheim\,  26 
{1912),  No.  60,  pp.  1125,  i«J25).--The  author  reports  analyses  of  66  samples  of 
parchment  papers  sold  for  wrapping  dairy  products.  The  content  of  water- 
soluble  material  ranged  from  0.13  to  28.25  per  cent,  and  the  ash  from  0.28  to 
7.89  per  cent  Only  23  samples  could  be  designated  as  of  good  quality  when 
Judged  by  the  standard  advocated  by  Burr  and  Wolff  (E.  S.  R.,  23,  p.  616). 

Factory  arrangement,  F.  W.  Gxtlbebtson  et  al.  {N.  Y.  Produce  Rev.  and 
Amer.  Cream.,  34  {1912),  No.  7,  pp.  364,  S65,  figs.  5).— This  contains  plans  of 
several  cheese  factories  showing  the  arrangement  of  apparatus. 

VETEBINABT  MEDICIKE. 

Principles  of  microbiology:  A  treatise  on  bacteria,  fungi,  and  protoEoa 
pathogenic  for  domesticated  animals,  V.  A.  Moobe  {Ithaca,  N.  Y.,  1912,  pp. 
XI +506,  figs,  101). — ^This  volume  has  been  prepared  as  a  text-book  for  veter- 
inary students  beginning  the  study  of  microbiology.  It  is  said  to  be  the 
outgrowth  of  a  lecture  course  which  accompanied  laboratory  work  in  bac- 
teriology and  protozoology.  "  In  its  preparation,  the  purpose  has  been  to  point 
out  the  place  and  rdle  of  micro-organisms  in  nature ;  to  give  the  methods  for  their 
study  and  identification;  to  indicate  the  relation  of  certain  species  to  animal 
diseases;  to  giye  a  description  of  the  more  important  species  pathogenic  for 
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animala;  and  a  brief  discuBBion  of  the  reaction  of  the  tissoes  to  mlcrobtan 
invasion  and  the  theories  of  immunity." 

Text-book  of  pathologry,  J.  G.  Aoami  and  J.  McGaAX  {PhUadelphia  and 
Nei€  York,  1912,  pp.  X + 17-759,  ^pU.  11,  fio^  304)*— This  textbook,  baaed 
upon  the  volumes  previously  noted  (E.  S.  R.t  24,  p.  384),  takes  up  both  liberal 
(pp.  17-331),  and  special  and  systematic  (pp.  333-706)  pathology.  Some  200 
original  engravings  from  drawings  have  been  introduced  in  this  work. 

Besolts  of  research  in  the  general  pathology  of  pathologic  anatomy  of 
xnan  and  animals,  edited  by  O.  Lixbabsch  and  R.  Ostebtao  {Ergeb.  AUff,  Pathn 
Mensch.  tt.  Tiere,  15  (1912),  pt.  2,  pp.  XF+967).— The  contents  of  this  vol- 
ume are  as  follows:  Double  Formations  or  Composite  Monsters  of  Man  and 
Animal,  by  H.  HQbner  (pp.  1-348) ;  Storage  of  Glycogen  in  the  Animal  Body, 
by  W.  Klestadt  (pp.  349-415) ;  Pathology  of  the  Thymus  Gland,  by  J.  Wies^ 
(pp.  416-782) ;  Pathology  of  the  Pancreas,  by  F.  Albrecht  (pp.  783-^86) ; 
and  Diseases  of  the  Bar,  by  R.  Pause  (pp.  887-021).  A  voluminous  bibliog- 
rapliy  in  each  case  is  appended. 

Veterinary  medicine^  J.  Law  {Ithaca,  N.  Y.,  1911,  S.  ed.,  rev.  and  enl.,  voU. 
2y  pp.  597;  4,  pp.  787).— A  third  revised  edition  of  these  volumes  (B.  &  R., 
13,  p.  809;  14,  p.  710). 

Proceedings  of  the  American  Veterinary  Medical  Association  (ProcAmer. 
Vet.  Med.  Assoc.,  i8  {1911),  pp.  725,  pU.  57,  figs.  i7).^Among'tlie  more  im- 
portant papers  presented  In  this  report  of  the  proceedings  of  the  convention 
held  at  Toronto,  (Canada,  in  August,  1911,  are  the  following :  Observation  on  the 
Merits  and  Practicability  of  Resection  of  the  Flexor  Pedis  Perforans  Tendim, 
for  the  Relief  of  Open  Navicular  Bursa  and  Bayer's  Operation  for  Quittor, 
by  G.  H.  Bems  (pp.  279-290) ;  The  Merits  of  Williams*  Operation  for  Roaring, 
by  F.  Hobday  (pp.  291-298) ;  The  Surgical  Relief  of  Roaring,  by  W.  L.  WU- 
Hams  (pp.  299-^17) ;  Bacterlns  as  an  Aid  in  Wound  Healing,  by  G.  H.  Jewell 
(pp.  326-^335) ;  The  Clause  and  Treatment  of  Pulmonary  Emi^sema,  by  W.  G. 
Hollingsworth  (pp.  344-348) ;  Hog  Cholera  Serum,  by  F.  A.  Bolser  (pp.  349- 
861) ;  Traumatic  PericardiUs,  by  G.  H.  Roberts  (pp.  302-368) ;  The  Treatment 
of  Pneumonia  and  Pleurisy,  by  H.  P.  HoBklns  (pp.  369-377) ;  Intracellular 
Bodies  Associated  with  Equine  Anemia,  by  W.  B.  Mack  (pp.  378-382) ;  Obsw- 
vations  Concerning  the  Pathology  of  Roup  and  Chicken  Pox  (E.  S.  R.,  26. 
p.  889)  by  C.  M.  Haring  and  C.  A.  Kofoid  (pp.  413-423) ;  The  Pathology  of 
Nephritic  Aifections  in  Domesticated  Animals,  by  K.  F.  Meyer  (pp.  424-441) ; 
An  Undescribed  Pathogenic  Bacterium  hi  MUk  (B.  S.  R.,  26,  p.  87),  by  E.  C. 
Schroeder  and  W.  E.  Cotton  (pp.  442-449) ;  Bovine  Hematuria  in  British 
Columbia  (E.  S.  R.,  26,  p.  881),  by  S.  Hadwen  (pp.  450-462) ;  The  Etiology 
of  Infectious  Abortion  in  Live  Stock  (E..S.  R.,  26,  p.  883),  by  E.  S.  Good  (pp. 
463-476) ;  The  Results  Obtained  in  the  Eradication  of  Tuberculosis  from  a  Herd 
by  the  use  of  Tuberculosis  Vaccine  and  the  Bang  System  (E.  S.  R.,  27,  p.  382), 
by  S.  H.  Gilllland  (pp.  477-492) ;  Immune  Bodies  and  Biological  Reactions 
(E.  S.  R.,  26,  p.  579),  by  A.  Eichhom  (pp.  493-610)  ;  Susc^tibility,  Anaphylaxis 
and  Immunity,  by  R,  A.  Archibald  (pp.  511-518) ;  Some  of  the  Features  of 
Sanitary  Police  Work  as  Applied  in  the  Federal  Quarantine  Service  (E.  S.  R. 
27,  p.  77),  by  R.  W.  Hickman  (pp.  519-535) ;  The  Tuberculin  Test  (E.  S.  R.,  27, 
p.  381),  by  P.  Fischer  (pp.  536-556) ;  Anthrax  and  Tick  Fever  (E.  a  R.,  27, 
p.  81),  by  W.  H.  Dalrymple  (pp.  557-571) ;  The  Control  and  Eradication  of 
Glanders,  by  C.  D.  McGllvray  (pp.  572-586) ;  and  The  Sanitary  Production  and 
Handling  of  Commercial  Milk,  by  C.  Way  (pp.  587-^593). 

The  report  of  the  committee  on  diseases  includes  papers  on  The  Recurrence 
of  Dourlne  In  the  United  States,  by  J.  R.  Mohler  (pp.  169-183) ;  Foot  Evil  in 
Horses  and  Mules,  and  Sore  Mouth  hi  Dogs,  by  W.  H.  Dalrymple  (pp.  Ida- 
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188) ;  Biologic  Products  Used  in  Veterinary  Medicine,  by  A«  T.  Kinsley  (pp. 
188-201) ;  and  The  Effect  of  Nucleln  on  the  Blood,  by  B.  F.  Kaupp  (pp.  207- 
218). 

Biological  InvestifirationB  in  regard  to  pregnancy.  Diagnosis  of  pregnancy 
with  the  optical  method  and  dialysis,  JB.  Abdebhalden  and  M.  Kitttsi  (Hoppe- 
Beyler'8  Ztschr.  Physiol.  Chem,,  77  (1912),  No.  4,  pp.  2^9-258;  Berlin.  Tierarzil. 
Wchnschr.,  28  (1912),  No.  25,  pp.  W,  ^47).—- The  serum  of  pregnant  subjects 
is  capable  of  cleaving  peptone  prepared  from  the  placenta.  This  act  of  cleav- 
age can  be  noted  with  the  polariscope,  where  It  causes  a  change  in  rotation 
within  48  hours.  By  utilizing  this  principle  the  author  believes  he  has  an 
accurate  method  for  diagnosing  pregnancy.  The  tests  were  made  with  humans 
and  several  animals. 

The  results  obtained  with  the  method  were  confirmed  by  subjecting  the 
various  sera  and  placentas  (previously  boiled  to  remove  biuret)  to  dialysis. 
From  the  serum  coming  from  a  nonpregnant  subject  no  biuret  test  was  obtained 
in  the  diffusate.    Clinical  results  always  substantiated  the  laboratory  findings. 

Study  of  the  agglutinability  of  the  various  strains  of  Micrococcus  meli- 
tensis,  L.  Negsb  and  Raynaud  (Compt.  Rend.  8oc.  Biol.  [Paris],  72  (1912), 
No.  15,  pp.  664,  665;  abs.  in  Ztschr.  Immunitdtsf.  u.  Expt.  Ther.,  II.  Ref.,  5 
(1912),  No.  12,  p.  25S). — ^The  contradictory  statements  made  in  regard  to  the 
agglutination  of  M.  melitensis  led  the  author  to  study  5  strains  of  the  organism, 
all  from  24-hour  old  cultures  contained  in  a  salt  solution  and  tested  in  a  serum 
dilution  of  1 :  30,  and  37  of  them  human  sera. 

The  microscopic  method  seemed  to  agree  with  the  findings  obtained  by  the 
macroscopic  method.  Some  of  the  strains  examined  showed  a  marked  agglu- 
tination, and  agglutinated  not  only  specific  sera,  but  also  normal  sera.  Other 
strains  in  the  1:30  dilution  could  be  agglutinated  only  with  sera  which  came 
from  absolute  clinical  cases  of  Malta  fever.  The  behavior  of  the  individual 
strains  seemed  to  be  the  cause  for  the  conflicting  statements  which  occur  in 
the  literature. 

Anaphylaxis  test  with  anthrax  badlH,  B.  Busson  {Ztschr.  Immunitatsf.  u. 
Bwpi.  Ther.,  I,  OHg.,  12  {1912),  No.  6,  pp.  671-677;  ahs.  in  Centhl.  Bakt.  [etc.], 
J.  Abt.,  Ref.,  54  {1912),  No:  2,  p.  50). — ^Anaphylaxis  could  not  be  produced 
against  anthrax  bacilli  or  antibodies  which  could  be  detected  in  vitro.  Think- 
ing that  the  capsule-forming  property  of  this  organism  was  responsible  for  this, 
the  author  made  tests  with  bacilli  cultivated  at  42.5°  C,  and  as  a  result  only 
atypical  slimy  capsules  were  produced.  Anaphylaxis  could  be  produced  by 
these  organisms  in  rabbits  in  so  far  that  the  rabbits  showed  an  increase  in 
temperature  after  the  Infection. 

The  precipitin  reaction  and  anthrax  in  hogrs,  W.  Pfeileb  (Berlin.  Tierarztl. 
Wchnschr.,  28  (1912),  No.  25,  pp.  463-466) .—The  results  of  this  work  showed 
that  even  when  conditions  seemed  different  than  those  usually  observed  the 
diagnosis  of  anthrax  in  pigs  could  be  substantiated  by  the  precipitin  reaction. 
Very  often  whoi  negative  cases  are  reported  with  the  positive  material  some 
experimental  error  has  crept  into  the  process. 

Aggn^essin  immunization  against  blackleg,  O.  Sch5bl  (Centbl.  Bakt.  [etc.], 
1.  Aht.,  Orig.,  62  (1912),  No.  3-4,  pp.  296-SO 4) .—VteyiovuAj  noted  from  another 
source  (E.  S.  R.,  27,  p.  80). 

The  milk  from  cows  affected  with  foot-and-mouth  disease,  H.  Bebtin-Sans 
and  B.  Gaujoux  (Rev.  Q^.  Lait,  9  (1912),  No.  7,  pp.  i45-15i ).^This  is  a  study 
of  the  milk  obtained  from  10  cows  suffering  from  foot-and-mouth  disease  and 
comprises  the  determination  of  the  freezing  point,  acidity,  catalase,  and  re- 
ductase. 
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It  was  found  that  the  catalytic  power  was  Increased  at  the  beginning  of  the 
disease  and  later  returned  to  normal,  so  that  this  is  to  a  certain  measure  an 
indication  of  the  gravity  of  the  condition.  The  reducing  xwwer  (reductase) 
was  determined  by  the  authors*  method,  1.  e.,  an  aqueous  solution  of  methylene 
blue  1 :  40,  and  an  aqueous  alcoholic  solution  of  fuchsin  1 : 4,000.  In  most  of  the 
cases  the  reducing  time  was  3  hours  or  over  at  the  outset  and  did  not  vary 
very  much  during  the  course  of  the  disease,  but  in  some  instances  the  reduction 
time  was  lessened  at  the  outset,  though  afterward  increasing,  and  taking  as  a 
rule  more  than  3  hours. 

The  signiflcance  of  the  agglutination-complement  fixation  and  the  con- 
junctival test  for  the  diagnosis  of  glanders,  H.  Miessneb  {Centhl,  Bakt, 
[efcH,  1,  Aht,  OHg,,  63  (1912),  No.  4-^,  pp.  482-^42,  flg9.  6).— The  height  of 
the  agglutination  titer  and  complement-fixing  values  of  the  serum  of  glandered 
animals  stands  in  direct  relation  to  the  age  of  the  pathologic  process  but  not  to 
Its  extent.  The  author  does  not  consider  fixing  values  of  0.3  and  0.4  for  the 
serum  of  horses  in  stables  free  from  glanders  to  be  suspicious,  but  does  when 
found  for  the  serum  from  animals  in  infected  bams.  It  is  also  advisable  to 
make  the  second  or  third  tests  10  days  apart 

The  conjunctival  test  was  used  with  133  horses,  among  which  were  59  clini- 
cally affected  with  glanders.  Of  these  59,  53  showed  a  positive  ophthalmic  test 
while  none  of  the  74  horses  classed  as  sound  reacted.  With  the  conjunctival 
test  a  reaction  can  be  completed  within  from  14  to  20  hours  after  instilling  the 
mallein,  and  when  in  doubt  as  to  the  results  the  test  can  be  repeated  within  21 
hours  and  with  the  same  eye. 

A  comparative  study  with  the  agglutination,  conjunctival,  and  complement 
fixation  tests  was  made  with  74  horses  for  the  purpose  of  determining  the  value 
of  the  test&  With  the  first  named  test  88.8  per  cent  of  the  horses  wliich  were 
positively  glandered  were  detected;  with  the  complement  fixation  method  100 
per  cent;  and  with  the  conjunctival  test  94.4  per  cent.  With  the  last  two 
methods  no  sound  horses  were  diagnosed  as  being  pandered. 

A  previous  conjunctival-mallein  test  has  no  Influence  up<m  a  subsequent 
agglutination  test,  although  it  seems  to  increase  slightly  the  compl^nent  fixation 
values.  The  agglutination,  complement  fixation,  and  ophthalmic  tests  were 
studied  with  horses  artificially  infected  per  os  and  subcutaneously.  The  con- 
junctival reaction  was  noted  from  5  to  9  days  after  infection,  the  ag^utination 
test  in  from  5  to  7  days,  and  the  complement  fixation  test  in  from  10  to  14  days 
after  infection.  Agglutination  or  complemait-fixing  bodies  are  not  transmitted 
by  the  mother  to  the  fetus. 

Critical  investigation  in  regard  to  the  diagnostic  value  of  the  ophthalmic 
reaction  in  glanders,  E.  Fbohneb  {Monatsh.  Prakt.  Tiertieilk.,  28  {1911),  No. 
J,  pp.  1-S5;  ahs.  in  Hyg.  Rundschau,  22  {1912),  No.  11,  p.  711).— The  ophthahnic 
reaction  was  found  very  valuable  for  diagnosing  glanders  in  horses.  It  was 
tested  with  21  animals,  which  were  undoubtedly  glanderous,  at  the  internal 
clinic  of  the  veterinary  high  school  at  Berlin.  The  method  was  conducted  by 
histilling  from  1  to  2  drops  of  a  mallein  solution  (0.05  gm.  of  mallein  slccum 
[Foth]  in  4.5  cc.  of  a  0.5  per  cent  solution  of  carbolic  acid).  After  12  hours  a 
pronounced,  thick  purulent  secretion  was  produced,  which  is  not  obtained  with 
sound  horses. 

Experimental  therapy  of  Socky  Mountain  spotted  fever,  P.  G.  HEiNEUAirn 
and  J.  J.  Moore  {Jour.  Infect.  Diseases,  10  {1912),  No.  S,  pp.  2P-M(?4).— 
'*  Horses  are  susceptible  to  spotted  fever  if  the  virus  of  guinea  pigs  is  injected 
mibcutaneously  and  Intravenously.  The  fever  usually  takes  a  mild  course  and 
the  temperature  is  not  exceedingly  higlL    Normal  temperature  appears  again 
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after  7  to  9  daya  It  would  be  IntereBting  to  allow  infected  ticks  to  bite  horses 
and  determine  whether  the  disease  can  be  communicated  that  way. 

**  The  serum  from  horses  recovered  from  spotted  fever  has  protective  value. 
The  potency  is  largest  after  about  12  days  from  the  time  of  the  reappearance  of 
normal  temperature. 

"  Repeated  injection  of  spotted  fever  virus  increases  the  potency  of  the  serum 
materially,  but  does  not  produce  a  second  attack  of  spotted  fever. 

"  One  cc.  immune  horse  serum  protects  guinea  pigs  injected  with  spotted  fever 
vims  up  to,  and  including,  the  first  day  of  high  temperature.  If  serum  is  given 
later  there  is  no  protection. 

''Treatment  of  guinea  pigs,  injected  with  spotted  fever  virus,  with  sodium 
cacodylate  and  repeated  every  day,  commencing  with  the  first  appearance  of 
temperature,  has  no  effect  on  the  course  of  the  disease.*' 

Kethods  of  exterminating  the  Texas-fever  tick,  H.  W.  Gsatbill  {U.  8. 
Dept,  Agn,  Farmers*  Bvl,  498,  pp.  4^,  flgs.  19). — ^This  paper  is  a  revision  of 
Farmers'  Bulletin  378  (E.  S.  R.,  22,  p.  163). 

In  r^ard  to  the  origin  and  development  of  general  tuberculosis,  A.  Jub- 
GELUNAS  {Ztschr,  HyQ,  u,  Infektionskranfc,,  78  (1912),  No,  2,  pp.  S07-^36S). — ^The 
conclusion  reached  by  this  author  is  that  tubercle  bacilli  of  human  and  bovine 
origin  are  simply  varieties  of  the  same  organism. 

Guinea  pigs  which  were  allowed  to  inhale  dry  and  ordinary  cultures  of 
the  human  type  of  bacillus  first  showed  the  infection  in  the  organs  contained 
in  the  thoracic  cavity.  If,  however,  the  animals  were  given  an  emulsion  of 
the  bacilli  by  way  of  the  mouth  the  organisms  passed  quickest  and  easiest 
through  the  walls  of  the  mouth  and  tracheal  cavities. 

The  introduction  of  the  human  type  of  bacillus  into  the  alimentary  tract 
of  rabbits  in  many  instances  did  not  cause  tuberculosis,  whereas  bovine 
tubercle  bacilli  when  given  in  this  manner  produced  the  disease  very  easily. 
Cultures  of  the  human  type  of  tubercle  bacillus,  when  fed  to  suckling  pigs, 
goats  and  sheep,  produced  no  disease  in  these  animals,  while  feeding  the  bovine 
type  will  produce  tuberculosis.  The  beet  subjects  for  diagnosing  the  type 
of  tubercle  bacillus  present  in  a  given  case  are  the  rabbit  and  suckling  pig. 

Investigation  in  regard  to  the  normal  temperature  of  healthy  and  tuber- 
culous rabbits  as  well  as  the  local  and  general  spedflc  capacity  of  tubercu- 
lous rabbits  to  react  towards  tuberculin  preparations,  O.  Raschke  {Unier- 
tnchungen  uber  die  Normaltemperatur  geswider  and  tuberculoser  Kaninchen, 
towie  uber  die  ortliche  und  allgemeine  BpezifUche  Reaktionsfdhigkeit  tuber- 
kuloaer  Kaninchen  auf  Tuberkulinprdparate,  Inaug.  Diss,,  Univ.,  Leipsic,  1911, 
pp,  66). — The  temperature  of  healthy  and  artificially  infected  rabbits  was 
found  to  fiuctuate  between  38.8  and  40.1*  G.,  and  in  about  80  per  c^it  of  the 
animals  examined  between  30.2  and  30.7*.  The  ophthalmo  reaction,  cutaneous 
reaction,  intradermal  reaction,  and  local  subcutaneous  reaction  conducted  with 
phymatin  bovis  (Klimmer)  yielded  a  large  percentage  of  negative  results  and 
can  therefore  not  be  considered  of  any  practical  value  for  diagnosing  tuber- 
culosis in  rabbits.  The  subcutaneous  thermal  reaction  on  the  other  hand  was 
found  to  be  satisfactory  in  doses  of  from  0.025  to  0J26  cc. 

A  bibliography  of  60  titles  is  appended. 

Tuberculosis  in  man  and  animal,  A.  Webeb  {Centbl,  Bakt.  [e^c],  1,  Abt, 
Orig.,  64  (1912),  Festschrift  F.  Loeffler,  pp.  24S-265),—A  critical  review  of  work 
done  in  regard  to  the  communicability  of  tuberculosis  from  animal  to  man. 

The  conclusion  reached  is  that  the  bovine  type  of  bacillus  when  compared 
with  the  human  type  plays  only  a  secondary  part  as  far  as  tuberculosis  in  man 
is  concerned.  Precautionary  methods  must  therefore  be  directed  primarily 
to  preventing  the  transference  of  the  disease  from  num  to  man. 
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The  intradermal  test  for  tuberculosis,  F.  W.  Pobtkb  (Amer,  Vet.  Rev.^  41 
(1912) f  No.  4,  pp.  J^6S-465). — ^After  pointing  out  the  difllculties  encountered 
with  the  thermal  method  of  testing,  the  author  reports  his  results  of  a  com- 
parative study  between  the  thermal  and  Intradermal  tests.  "Of  the  60  head 
tested  by  the  intradermal  method,  all  of  which  had  reacted  to  the  thermal  test, 
27  did  not  react  to  the  intradermal  test  Of  this  27,  6  were  considered  as  not 
clearly  marked  either  way." 

Antituberculosis  serum,  A.  Galmeite  {Bvl,  Inst.  Pasteur,  10  (idlB),  No.  5, 
pp.  193-204). — ^This  is  a  gaieral  review  of  the  work  done  in  regard  to  antisera 
for  tuberculosis.  It  deals  with  the  following  sera:  Maragliano,  Marmorek, 
S.  Arloing  and  L.  Guinard,  Lannelongue,  Archard  and  Gaillard,  Vall^  Jousset, 
Ruppel  and  Richman,  Bruschettini,  and  Rappin«  The  mode  of  action  of  tbe 
sera  is  discussed  critically. 

The  relation  of  barium  to  the  looo-weed  disease  {U.  8.  Dept.  Affr.,  Bur. 
Plant  Indus.  Bui.  246,  pp.  €7,  figs.  15). — In  a  previous  publication  of  the  I>e- 
partment  (E.  S.  R.,  20,  p.  280)  barium  was  held  responsible  for  the  symptoms  of 
loco  poisoning.  This  has  led  to  subsequent  investigations,  which  are  sum- 
marized below: 

A  field  study  on  the  relation  of  JHiriuin  to  the  looo-weed  disease,  C  D.  Marsh 
(pp.  7-37,  figs.  15). — ^In  order  to  confirm  the  previous  conclusions,  the  author 
has  carried  on  feeding  experiments  with  horses  and  cattle  to  determine  the 
possibility  of  preventing  the  disease,  and  he  states  that  if  barium  is  the  cause 
of  loco  poisoning,  sulphates  would  form  a  logical  antidote.  Experimental  ad- 
ministration of  magnesium  sulphate  and  sulphuric  acid  fed  in  amounts  much 
greater  than  necessary  to  neutralize  the  barium  liad  no  antidotal  effect  Eix- 
perimental  feeding  of  barium  salts  produced  i^mptoms  which  corresponded  in 
general  to  those  recorded  in  literature  in  acute  poisoning,  but  without  marked 
cumulative  effect  or  acquired  tolerance.  The  post-mortem  appearances  corre- 
sponded to  those  recorded  in  acute  poisoning.  The  symptoms  and  pathology  of 
barium  poisoning  were  found  to  differ  in  a  marked  degree  from  those  noted  In 
loco  poisoning.  The  author  believes  that  typical  loco  poisoning  is  not  produced 
by  barium  feeding  alone. 

Laboratory  studies  on  the  relation  inf  hariufn  to  the  loco-weed  disease,  C  Ij. 
Alsberg  and  O.  F.  Black  (pp.  8^-61). — ^The  authors  have  carried  on  laboratory 
studies  of  a  large  number  of  i^ants  to  determine  the  action  of  barium  in  looo- 
weed  disease,  particularly  as  connected  with  the  possibility  that  plants  may 
under  certain  conditions  derive  harmful  constituents  from  the  soil. 

They  conclude  from  their  experiments  with  laboratory  animals  that  the  etio> 
logical  factor  in  loco  weeds  which  is  responsible  for  the  toxicity  of  these  plants 
in  laboratory  experiments  is  not  barium.  This  conclusion  is  baaed  on  the  fact 
that  many  plants  from  the  Western  States  contain  barium,  but  there  is  no  evi- 
dence that  such  plants  injure  stock  upon  the  range.  Plants  in  certain  sections 
of  Virginia  were  found  to  contain  barium  in  quantities  that  are  of  the  same 
order  of  magnitude  as  in  loco  plants,  but  there  was  no  evidence  that  such  plants 
injure  stock.  In  dried  loco  plants  barium  is  contained  in  an  almost  insoluble 
form.  Extracts  prepared  by  digesting  with  artificial  gastric  and  pancreatic 
Juices  contained  but  slight  traces  of  barium,  but,  nevertheless,  it  is  claimed  that 
large  doses  of  these  may  be  toxic.  There  were  usually  found  enough  salts  of 
calcium,  potassium,  and  metals  other  than  barium  in  the  extract  of  250  gm.  of 
dried  loco  plant  to  account  for  the  death  of  rabbits.  Similar  extracts  of  al&lfia 
may  also  cause  death  of  rabbits  in  similar  doses.  Acetic-acid  extracts  of  the 
ash  of  such  barium-yielding  plants  from  the  Western  States  as  were  examined 
contained  but  minute  traces  of  barium. 

Investigations  of  the  etiology  of  inf  eotioiu  abortion  of  oows  and  maieSy 
B.  S.  OooD  {Kentucky  Bta.  BtU.  165,  pp.  227-229,  pis.  id).— The  first  part  of 
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this  bulletin  (pp.  231-279)  deals  with  infectious  abortion  of  cows;  the  second 
part  (pp.  280-296)  with  Infectious  abortion  of  mares. 

This  laboratory  has  Isolated  the  germ  of  Infectious  abortion  (Bacillus  abortus) 
in  10  cases  from  3  herds  of  aborting  cows  In  Kentucky,  3  of  which  were  from 
the  Internal  organs  of  the  fetu&  **  In  one  Instance  we  secured  a  growth  of  this 
bacillus  from  the  blood  of  the  liver,  kidneys,  and  umbilicus,  and  from  the  con- 
tents of  the  stomach  and  large  and  small  Intestines  of  the  fetus.  There  were 
Instances  in  which  we  were  able  to  find  this  germ  In  the  afterbirth  and  stomach 
of  the  fetus,  but  unable  to  secure  a  growth  of  the  organism. 

"Methods  of  Isolation  as  weU  as  the  physiological,  morphological,  and  cul- 
tural characteristics  of  this  germ,  together  with  illustrations  of  the  same  are 
^yen  In  this  bulletin. 

"  The  bacillus  causing  the  disease  of  infectious  abortion  In  cows  has  not  as 
yet  been  Isolated  from  the  uterine  exudate  of  aborting  mares  by  this  laboratory, 
nor  as  far  as  we  know  by  any  other  laboratory.  A  bacillus  belonging  to  the 
subgroup  II,  or  intermediate  group,  of  the  colon-typhoid  group  (to  which  sub- 
group belong  such  pathogenic  organisms  as  Bacillus  enteritidis  and  B,  cholerw- 
suis)  has  been  isolated  by  this  laboratory  from  the  afterbirth,  the  uteruses  and 
the  internal  organs  of  fetuses,  of  2  studs  of  aborting  mares,  and  1  stud  of 
aborting  Jennets.  In  2  instances  the  B.  coli  communis  was  found  in  large  num- 
bers in  the  fetal  membranes  of  mares  aborting  in  the  early  stages  of  gestation. 
The  pathological  changes  in  the  afterbirth  and  internal  organs  of  fetuses  of 
aborting  mares  are  much  more  marked  than  is  the  case  with  aborting  cows." 

A  bibliography  is  appended. 

Investi^rations  of  infectious  abortion,  E.  S.  Good  (Amer.  Jour,  Vet.  Med.^  7 
(1912),  No.  4,  pp.  121-lZJi).— This  paper  relates  to  the  inyestlgations  noted 
above. 

With  regard  to  the  pathological  changes  in  the  internal  organs  of  fetuses  of 
aborting  mares,  "at  times  there  are  small  ulcers  about  1  mm.  in  diameter  on 
the  top  of  the  auricles  of  the  heart  of  a  fetus  of  an  aborting  mare.  The  spleen 
is  enlarged  and  thickly  studded  with  petechia  on  its  surface.  The  mesenteric 
lymphatic  system  is  highly  congested ;  the  ovaries  and  uterus  of  a  female  fetus 
and  testicles  of  a  male  fetus  are  usually  much  enlarged  and  hemorrhagic." 

The  diagnosis  of  infectious  abortion  in  cattle,  F.  M.  Subface  {Kentucky  8ta. 
Bui.  166,  pp.  SOS-^65,  pi.  1,  figs.  ^). — ^Thls  is  a  study  of  the  comparative  value  of 
the  agglutination  and  complement  fixation  tests  for  detecting  animals  which  are 
infected  with  the  BaciUus  ahortus.  In  all  there  were  576  animals  tested,  out 
of  which  44.8  per  cent  gave  a  positive  reaction.  In  4  herds,  comprising  151 
cows,  23.1  per  cent  aborted  a  year  previous  to  the  test  (only  cows  which  had 
terminated  at  least  1  pregnancy  being  considered  but  including  heifers  which 
had  aborted  their  first  calves),  and  56.3  per  cent  showed  a  reaction.  Among  the 
cows  which  aborted,  85.7  per  cent  showed  a  reaction,  while  in  3  of  the  herds  90 
per  cent  or  more  of  the  aborting  cows  reacted  to  the  tests.  Of  all  the  aborting 
cows  only  3.3  per  cent  failed  to  show  a  reaction. 

In  general  there  was  a  close  agreement  between  the  agglutination  and  com- 
plement fixation  tests,  and  in  the  majority  of  cases  where  there  was  no  ag- 
glutination there  was  no  complement  binding.  A  small  number  of  animals 
showed  no  complement  fixation  but  agglutinated  in  dilutions  of  1:20.  Ag- 
glutinations of  1 : 1(X>  are  regarded  by  the  author  as  practically  specific,  but  in 
the  tables  shown  many  of  the  cows  agglutinated  in  dilutions  of  1 :  50  or  1 :  20. 
The  agglutlnatlpn  test,  therefore,  should  not  be  relied  upon  alone. 

The  bulletin  includes  a  detailed  statement  of  the  technique  of  conducting  both 
of  these  tests,  a  general  description  of  the  etiology,  bacteriology,  symptoms,  etc, 
of  the  disease,  and  some  practical  suggestions  for  combating  this  condition. 
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The  diagnosis  of  oontasrlous  abortion  in  cattle  by  means  of  the  comple- 
ment fixation  test,  F.  B.  Hadlet  and  B.  A.  Beach  (Wisconsin  8ta.  Research 
Bui.  24,  pp.  217--248,  pis.  4,  figs.  2).— This  bullethi  concerns  itself  chiefly  wltb 
the  diagnostic  methods  for  this  disease,  especially  the  complement  fixation  or 
binding  method.  To  determine  the  practicability  of  the  complement  fixation 
test,  the  technique  of  which  is  described  in  detail,  tests  were  carried  oat  with 
the  sera  obtained  from  about  500  animals.  These  animals  were  distributed  in 
widely  separated  herds,  and  were  considered  representative  of  the  Wiscon^ 
dairy  industry. 

"  The  accuracy  of  this  method  of  diagnosis  is  as  great  as  any  method  based 
upon  a  biological  reaction.  Further  experimentation  may  perhaps  suggest  some 
modification  of  the  present  technique.  Where  large  numbers  of  animals  are  to 
be  tested,  such  changes  would  be  acceptable  if  not  made  at  the  expense  of  ac^ 
curacy.  HoweTer,  at  present  we  find  it  quite  i)ossible  to  run  tests  on  50  or 
mpre  animals  a  day  without  undue  exertion. 

"The  test  affords  a  reliable  means  by  which  infected  animals  may  be  de- 
tected. Proper  methods  of  isolation  and  control  may  then  be  instituted  by 
which  the  disease  can  be  prevented  from  spreading  to  nonlnfected  cows  and 
heifers.  It  is  a  qualitative  and  not  a  quantitative  test  and  simply  indicates  tbe 
presence  or  absence  of  the  specific  immune  bodies;  but  clinical  history  has  so 
closely  corroborated  the  test  that  we  may  assume  it  to  be  a  reliable  guide  as 
to  the  presence  or  absence  of  the  abortion  bacilli." 

In  order  to  determine  if  the  test  was  rigidly  accurate  some  additional  ex- 
periments were  made  with  the  station  herd,  which  included  heifers  unavoidably 
exposed  to  the  infection  and  cows  which  were  known  to  have  aborted.  Tbe 
test  detected  Infected  animals  a  long  time  before  they  aborted.  It  furthermore 
showed  that  immune  bodies  were  present  longer  than  a  year  in  some  animals 
and  that  they  gradually  disappeared  in  other  cases.  In  the  case  of  1  calf,  which 
had  dropped  prematurely  and  was  in  constant  association  with  infected  auimals, 
the  animal  did  not  show  immune  bodies  up  to  the  time  when  she  was  a  year 
old.  The  serum  of  a  herd  bull,  which  associated  with  an  infected  cow,  gave  a 
positive  reaction.  Bacteriological  examinations  of  20  placental  membranes 
were  made  with  a  result  that  13  were  found  to  contain  the  abortion  bacillus. 

"The  interpretation  of  the  reaction  may  be  sunmiarlzed  as  follows:  (1) 
Cattle  in  which  the  serum  shows  a  complete  fixation  of  the  complement  in 
quantities  of  0.01  cc.  and  0.02  cc.  are  or  have  been  infected  with  abortion 
bacilli.  (2)  Cattle  in  which  the  serum  gives  a  complete  complement  fixation  in 
the  quantity  of  0.02  cc.  and  an  incomplete  fixation  in  0.01  cc.  amount,  also  are 
or  have  been  infected  with  the  abortion  bacilli.  (3)  Cattle  in  which  0.01  cc 
of  the  serum  shows  no  binding  while  the  larger  quantity  gives  an  incomplete 
binding  should  be  considered  questionable  reactors  and  retested  after  4  to  6 
weeks.  (4)  Cattle  in  which  the  serum  shows  no  power  of  fixing  the  complement 
in  either  amount  should  be  considered  free  from  the  infection." 

Breezing  was  not  found  to  kill  the  organism,  strongly  binding  antigens  beins 
later  prepared  from  the  frozen  strains,  which  were  recovered  in  pure  cultures. 

Bome  field  experiments  with  the  test  are  also  reported. 

Immunizing  tests  in  infectious  intestinal  catarrh,  Miessreb  and  Kohl- 
STOCK  {Berlin.  Tierdrztl.  Wchnschr.,  28  (1912),  No.  25,  pp.  45M5ie).— The  mate- 
rial obtained  by  scraping  the  intestinal  mucus  membranes  of  bovines  infected 
with  intestinal  catarrh  was  rubbed  up  into  a  paste  with  comminuted  mesenteric 
lymph  glands  in  a  mortar.  A  20  per  coit  solution  of  antifprmin  was  th« 
added,  stirring  constantly  during  the  process,  the  mixture  transferred  to  a  10 
to  20  liter  fiask,  and  the  fiask  with  its  contents  shaken  for  2  days  in  a  shak- 
ing device.    The  emulsion  so  produced  was  filtered  and  the  filtrate  centrifuged. 
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The  Bediment  obtained,  which  consisted  of  practically  only  acid-fast  bacilli,  was 
dried  in  a  Helm-Faust  apparatua  The  dried  pulverent  material  was  termed 
**  enterltidln  "  by  the  authors.  Sero-diagnostic  tests  with  "  enteritldln,"  using 
a  suspension  of  this  preparation  as  an  antigen  for  the  complement  fixation 
method,  resulted  negatively  with  the  serum  obtained  from  cows  having  Infec- 
tious intestinal  catarrh. 

In  order  to  test  the  therapeutic  value  of  the  preparation  2  calves  (Nos.  5  and 
7)  were  given  100  mg.  in  a  physiological  salt  solution  intravenously.  Two 
other  animals,  one  sound  (No.  6)  and  the  othef  (No.  122)  having  an  infectious 
catarrh  of  the  entire  alimentary  tract,  were  given  100  mg.  per  os.  Calf  No.  6 
was  killed  after  3  months'  time  and  found  to  have  a  chronic  intestinal  catarrh. 
Calf  No.  5  was  destroyed  10  months  after  the  injection,  and  although  the  mucosa 
of  the  alimentary  tract  seemed  to  be  somewhat  thickened  no  acid-fast  bacilli 
could  be  detected  in  the  mesenteric  lymph  nodes.  A  few  organisms  were  found 
in  the  mucosa  of  the  small  intestine  after  an  extended  search.  One  year  after 
the  infection  calf  No.  7  was  killed,  but  no  bacilli  could  be  detected  In  either 
the  mucus  membranes  or  in  the  mesenteric  lymphatic  glands,  although  when 
subjecting  the  tissues  to  the  action  of  antiformin  a  few  bacilli  were  noted. 
Three  other  animals^  one  infected  and  two  healthy,  were  vaccinated  intrave- 
nously with  100  mg.  of  the  preparation,  but  these  tests  are  not  completed. 

Some  tests  on  the  transference  of  infectious  intestinal  catarrh  from  mother  to 
offspring  through  the  agency  of  feces  were  also  included,  which  show  that 
without  doubt  the  disease  can  be  acquired  during  the  suckling  period. 

In  regard  to  sheep  pox  in  Tunis  and  the  attenuation  of  the  virus  by  heat-  . 
ing,  E.  DucLOUx  {Compt,  Rend.  8oc.  Biol.  [Parish  t2  (1912),  No.  7,  pp.  279- 
281;  abs.  in  Centhh  Bakt.  [etc.],  1.  Aht,  Ref.,  53  (1912),  No.  8,  p.  258).— Sheep 
pox  is  enzootic  in  North  Africa  and  causes  many  deaths  among  sheep,  chiefly 
young  sheep,  during  the  rainy  season.  An  attenuated  vaccine  which  will  pro- 
duce the  disease  only  at  the  site  of  injection  can  be  prepared  by  heating  virus 
in  a  water  bath.  All  sheep  Intended  for  export  were  formerly  treated  with 
antlpox  serum. 

Experimental  Investigations  in  regard  to  hog:  cholera,  P.  IJhlenhttth 
(Centhl.  Bakt.  [etc.l,  1.  Aht.,  OHg.,  GJ^  (1912),  Festschrift  F.  LoeMer,  pp.  151- 
165). — ^This  is  a  critical  review  of  work  done  on  hog  cholera  under  the  direc- 
tion of  the  author  at  the  Institute  of  the  Royal  Health  Department  at  Berlin. 
A  comparison  was  made  with  the  work  of  other  Investigators. 

Hog  cholera,  C.  D.  McGilvray  (Amer.  Vet.  Rev.,  41  (1912),  No.  4,  pp.  444- 
449). — ^An  outbreak  occurred  at  Kenora,  Manitoba,  which  involved  146  hogs. 
All  of  the  animals  were  slaughtered.  The  results  of  the  investigation  in 
regard  to  the  source  of  the  disease  furnished  strong  circumstantial  evidence  In 
support  of  the  belief  that  It  started  by  feeding  uncooked  swill  or  kitchen  refuse 
which  contained  pork  or  pork  products. 

A  preliminary  report  on  the  action  of  china  berries,  leaves,  and  blooms  on 
pigs,  C.  A.  Caby  (Amer,  Vet.  Rev.,  41  (1912),  No.  4*  P-  -#55). —Preliminary  tests 
of  the  action  on  pigs  of  these  materials  have  led  to  the  following  conclusions: 

**  The  berries,  leaves,  and  blooms  all  produce  intoxication  in  pigs.  Somewhat 
prolonged  feeding  of  the  berries  will  produce  distinct  fatty  degeneration  of  the 
kidneys  and  liver.    There  are  other  changes,  but  these  are  the  most  prominent." 

Helminthes  parasitic  in  equines,  R.  T.  Leipeb  (Vet.  Jour.,  68  (1912),  No. 
446,  pp.  469-472). — ^This  is  a  classified  list  of  the  nematodes,  trematodes,  and 
cestodes  parasitic  in  equines,  including  56  species  representing  12  families  and 
17  genera. 

Studies  on  fowl  cholera. — ^11,  The  rdle  of  a  homologous  culture  of  slight 
vlrolence  io  the  productiou  of  Active  inixaunity  in  rabbits,  P.  B,  Hadlet 
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(Rhode  Island  8ta.  BtU,  150,  pp,  8i-i6i ) .—This  continnes  work  previonslj  noted 
(B.  S.  R.,  26,  p.  185). 

'^Among  10  difiF«*ent  strains  of  the  fowl  cholera  bacterium  investigated  for 
their  resistance-producing  power,  one  (culture  52)  was  discovered  which  was 
capable  of  producing  perfect  immunity  in  rabbits  to  highly  virulent  cultures; 
this  immunity  was  secured  by  means  of  subcutaneous,  intravenous,  and  also 
'  Intraperitoneal  inoculations.  That  the  resistance  in  question  was  not  a  local, 
or  'zonal/  immunity,  was  shown  by  inoculating  previously  protected  rabbits 
in  the  ear,  flank,  or  back,  also  by  intravenous  and  intrax)eritoneal  inoculations, 
none  of  which  were  fatal.  The  smallest  amount  of  culture  52  yet  used  to 
produce  Immunity  in  rabbits  is  0.000,000,01  cc. ;  but  amounts  as  large  as  3  cc 
were  tolerated,  and  gave  similar  results.  Smaller  amounts  would,  in  all  prob- 
ability, also  afford  resistance.  The  resistance  produced  by  inoculation  with 
culture  52  was  sufficiently  strong  to  protect  against  at  least  2  cc  of  virulent 
culture  when  the  M.  L.  D.  [minimum  lethal  dose]  of  the  latter  was 
0.000,000,000,000.000,000,01  (one-hundredqulntilllonth)  cc. 

''In  protectively  inoculated  rabbits  a  slight  resistance  was  manifested  within 
2  to  4  days,  but  complete  immunity  did  not  appear  until  the  seventh  day  after 
the  inoculation  with  culture  52.  Complete  immunity  to  the  virulent  culture 
(48)  has  been  found  to  endure  in  protected  rabbits  for  at  least  10  months;  it 
is,  in  all  probability,  permanently  acquired.  The  simultaneous  inoculation  of 
culture  62  (amounts  from  0.001  cc.  to  1  cc.)  and  culture  48  (0.001)  proved 
fatal  in  all  cases;  but  the  inoculation  of  0.6  cc.  of  culture  52  prevented  a  fatal 
termination  when  inoculated  simultaneously  with  0.(X)0,000,001  cc.  of  culture 
48.  Attempts  to  produce  resistance  in  rabbits  by  the  inoculation  of  dead  or 
attenuated  (by  heating)  cultures  of  strains  52  and  48  have  thus  far  failed, 
except  with  repeated  inoculation  of  62.  Immunity  to  culture  48  is  inherited: 
Does,  6  to  7  months  after  their  protective  inoculation,  have  given  birth  to  young 
possessing,  at  the  age  of  90  days,  complete  resistance  to  0.01  cc.  of  the  virulent 
culture;  but  no  cases  have  been  met  with  in  which  the  young,  at  the  age  of 
60  days,  were  still  inunune. 

"  The  natural  resistance  possessed  by  guinea  pigs  to  the  fowl  cholera  organism 
can  be  so  raised  by  subcutaneous  inoculation  with  culture  52,  that  both  subcu- 
taneous and  intraperitoneal  inoculations  with  the  virulent  culture  (48)  are 
easily  tolerated.  Although  gray  rats  are  susceptible  to  fowl  cholera,  the  strain 
of  white  rats  used  in  this  investigation  possessed  a  high  degree  of  natural  im- 
munity. In  a  few  preliminary  tests  a  moderate  degree  of  resistance  in  pigeons 
and  fowls  to  a  virulent  culture  of  the  fowl  cholera  bacterium  has  been  produced 
by  intramuscular,  and  (more  successfully)  by  subcutaneous,  inoculations  with 
culture  52;  but  this  method,  for  birds,  is  as  yet  somewhat  less  reliable  than 
for  rabbit&  Inoculation  with  culture  52  has  been  found  to  protect  rabbits,  not 
against  virulent  culture  48  alone,  but  also  against  the  only  other  (three)  highly 
viruloit  cultures  obtainable  at  the  present  time.  In  two  cases,  as  the  result 
of  a  single  subcutaneous  inoculation  with  0.5  cc.  and  1  cc.,  respectively,  of 
serum,  derived  from  an  actively  immunized  rabbit,  9  months  after  immuniza- 
tion, the  fatal  issue  in  the  infected  rabbits  was  delayed  from  14  hours  (control) 
to  4  and  5  days,  respectively.  Many  of  the  phenomena  observed  in  this  study 
make  it  appear  that  the  immunity  being  considered  is  an  aggressin  immunity 
in  the  sense  in  which  this  term  is  employed  by  Bail,  Weil,  and  others.  But 
the  observation  that  various  attenuated  cultures,  all  of  which  possess  about  the 
same  ability  to  grow  at  the  point  of  inoculation  (implying,  according  to  this 
theory,  approximately  equal  '  aggressiveness ')  demonstrate  by  no  means  equal 
resistance-producing  powers,  suggests  that  the  aggressins  and  '  anti-aggressins ' 
do  not  wholly  explain  the  production  of  immunity  in  these  caseft.   These  iave»- 
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tigations  are  being  contlnned  with  special  reference  to  (1)  the  production  of 
actiye  immnnity  in  birds;  and  (2)  the  production  of  passive  immmiity  in 
rabbits." 

A  bibliography  is  appended. 

Primary  principles  in  the  prevention  and  treatment  of  disease  in  poultry, 
G.  B.  MoBSE  (17.  fif.  Depi,  Agr,  Yearbook  191 U  PP-  177-192) .—The  object  of  this 
paper  is  to  impress  poultry  raisers  with  the  importance  of  cleanliness  in  main- 
taining the  health  of  poultry.  The  7  primary  principles  outlined  in  the  paper 
previously  noted  (B.  S.  R.,  24,  p.  188)  are  emphasized. 

ETJBAL  ENOXNEEBHrO. 

Irrigation  investigations,  G.  E.  P.  Skith  and  F.  0.  Kelton  (Arizona  Bta. 
RpC  1911,  pp.  56&'572t  fig.  1). — ^Hydrographlc  investigations  in  the  Sulphur 
Springs,  Blllito,  and  Santa  Cruz  valleys,  carried  on  in  cooperation  with  the 
U.  S.  Geological  Survey,  are  reported  giving  river  discharge  data,  and  data 
relative  to  pumping  plants  and  ground  waters  in  the  districts.  A  discussion 
of  the  application  of  tlie  doctrine  of  priority  in  the  use  of  underground  waters 
is  appended,  the  following  conclusions  being  drawn : 

''  Priority  in  an  underflow  appropriation,  then,  ought  not  to  be  positive  as  it  is 
in  the  case  of  surface  streams,  but  should  be  subject  to  limitations  as  follows : 
(1)  Any  injury  or  interference  must  be  proven  clearly.  (2)  The  injury  must 
be  considerable.  Trivial  injury,  or  slight  injury  at  infrequent  or  short  periods 
should  not  be  cause  for  action.  (3)  A  ditch  owner  must  be  reasonably  willing 
to  cooperate  with  his  neighbors  in  the  general  development  of  the  underflow.. 
(4)  A  ditch  owner  must  maintain  his  collecting  head  or  flume  in  good  condition 
as  an  efllcient  agent  for  taking  and  carrying  water." 

Heasurement  and  distribution  of  irrigation  water,  L.  M.  Winsob  {Utah 
Bta.  Ore.  6,  pp.  19-S8,  figs.  -^).— This  circular  gives  the  requirements  for  the 
construction  and  installation  of  the  Cippoletti  trapezoidal  weir  with  complete 
end  and  bottom  contractions  and  sharp  crests,  and  gives  directions  and  tables 
for  its  use  in  the  measurement;  and  division  of  irrigation  water.  Brief  discus- 
sions are  also  given  of  time,  division  of  water,  and  of  the  duty  of  water,  with 
a  few  definitions  and  hints  to  aid  the  irrigator. 

Possibilities  and  need  of  supplemental  irrigation  in  the  humid  region, 
M.  B.  Williams  (17.  8.  Depi.  Agr.  Yearbook  1911,  pp.  S09-420,  pis.  2).— In 
treating  this  subject  the  author  gives  a  brief  historical  note  on  the  practice 
of  irrigation  in  the  United  States^  points  out  the  relation  of  rainfall  to  irri- 
gation, together  with  the  importance  of  supplemental  irrigation,  and  describes 
the  possibilities  and  advantages  of  irrigation  in  the  North  Central,  North  At- 
lantic, and  Southern  States.  In  addition  to  the  methods  of  irrigation  adapted  to 
the  humid  region  and  including  surface  irrigation,  subsurface  irrigation,  and 
spray  irrigation  are  briefly  noted,  and  the  possibilities  and  need  of  irrigation 
east  of  the  Mississippi  ^re  pointed  out 

Helping  out  the  rainfall,  A.  C.  True  (Pop.  Mechanics,  17  (1912),  No.  4,  pp. 
521-^28,  figs.  10). — ^This  article  deals  with  the  value  of  irrigation  as  a  supple- 
ment to  rainfall  in  regions  suffering  from  droughts  between  wet  seasons,  and 
discusses  irrigation  works  and  their  beneflts  to  general  farming  and  truck 
gardening  in  the  Eastern  and  Southern  States. 

The  present  outlook  for  irrigation  farming,  0.  S.  Scofield  {U.  8.  Depi. 
Agr.  Yearbook  1911,  pp.  ^i-^ftB).— Although  irrigation  farming  has  become 
only  recently  an  appreciable  factor  in  American  agriculture,  the  area  has  nearly 
doubled  in  the  last  decade,  there  being  14,000,000  acres  of  irrigated  land  in  the 
United  States  at  the  time  of  the  last  census.  The  author  flnds  that  (1)  the 
price  of  irrigated  land  in  the  West  is  generally  increasing,  so  that  much  of 
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tbe  colonization  is  baaed  on  a  prospective  rise  in  land  valnes  rath»  than  on 
prospective  crop  production;  (2)  the  cost  of  producing  irrigated  crops  is 
generally  greater  than  that  ot  unirrigated  crop8»  a  fact  not  fully  realised  by 
many  prospective  settlers;  (8)  irrigated  sections  must  usually  pass  through 
a  pariod  of  economic  depression  resulting  from  the  production  of  croi»  in 
excess  of  local  demands. 

Irrigation  farming  has,  however,  some  distinct  economic  advantages,  many 
of  the  lands  being  in  the  midst  of  range  lands  or  near  large  mining  enterprises 
or  centers  of  trade,  and  others  in  a  mild  climate  and  long  growing  season  which 
permit  the  production  of  crops  that  do  not  thrive  elsewhere  in  this  country. 
The  author  believes  that  the  prosperity  of  Irrigated  land  will  depend  upon 
development  along  one  or  more  of  the  following  lines:  *'(1)  Diversification  of 
crops  and  development  of  local  industries  to  such  an  extent  that  the  raw  crop 
products  are  largely  consumed  locally;  (2)  the  production  of  special  crops 
that  can  not  be  grown  as  well  under  rainfall  or  that  may  be  sent  to  market  in 
seasons  when  they  are  not  available  elsewhere;  or  (3)  the  production  of  larger 
crops  of  such  high-priced  products  as  can  bear  the  cost  of  transportation 
to  the  general  markets  of  the  country." 

Methods  and  cost  of  making  subdivision  on  topographical  survey  for 
Sunnyside  unit,  Yakima  project,  U.  S.  Beclaznation  Service,  W.  E.  Wnnv 
TIES  (Ehigin.  and  Contract.,  S7  (1912),  No.Jti,  pp.  669-fft4,  figs,  2).— A  com- 
plete discuBsion  of  the  resurvey,  revision,  and  extension  of  the  distribution 
system  of  this  project,  containing  about  102,000  acres. 

Irrigation  and  reclamation,  S.  McIntosh  {Jour,  Dept.  Agr,  8o.  Aust.^  IS 
<i9i2),  No.  8,  pp.  806-^lS).—A  brief  outline  of  the  history  of  irrigation  in 
South  Australia  with  a  list  of  the  existing  and  prospective  irrigation  and 
reclamation  areas. 

Triennial  irrigation  revenue  rei>ort  of  the  Bombay  Presidency  (excluding 
Bind)  for  the  triennium  ending  1910-11  {Trien.  Jrrig.  Rev.  Rpt.  Bombay 
Pre8.f  1910-11,  pp.  IV+H5,  pU.  S). — ^This  report  contains  statistical  informa- 
tion, compares  the  results  of  successful  triennial  periods,  shows  the  progress 
of  irrigation  works,  and  gives  a  detailed  list  of  the  works. 

Economic  value  of  drainage,  A.  D.  Wilson  {Farmer,  SI  {1912),  No.  25,  p. 
8S5,  fig.  1). — ^The  author  gives  figures  to  show  that  tile  drains,  if  properly  and 
permanently  constructed,  will  pay  back  the  principal  and  interest  on  an  average 
acre  in  5  years.  In  this  connection  he  discusses  the  requirements  of  a  good 
outlet,  available  capital,  and  competent  engineering  services. 

Construction  and  maintenance  of  open  ditches,  6.  P.  Smith  {Proc.  Iowa 
Engin.  8oc.,  24  {1912),  pp.  89-^5).— The  proper  construction  and  subsequent 
maintenance  of  open  drainage  ditches  are  dealt  with,  emphasizing  the  need  of 
correct  design  and  location,  with  special  reference  to  cross  section  and  grade, 
and  of  careful  construction  with  respect  to  side  slopes,  berms,  and  waste  banks. 

Ditching  by  horsepower,  J.  C.  Scheid  {Ind.  Fanner,  67  {1912),  No.  26,  p. 
1). — ^These  are  notes  as  to  the  work  done  by  a  horsepower  ditching  machine 
for  tile  drainage^  It  is  stated  that  an  average  of  300  rods  of  ditch  can  be  cut 
in  a  day  and  75  rods  of  tile  laid,  at  an  average  cost  of  from  3  to  3}  cts.  per 
rod  for  both  operations,  thereby  effecting  a  saving  of  from  15  to  20  cts.  per  rod 
as  compared  with  contract  work. 

Some  experiments  with  the  curing  of  tile,  O.  P.  Dieckmann  {Cement  and 
Fngin.  News,  24  {1912),  No.  7,  p.  207). — ^The  results  of  a  series  of  experiments 
to  determine  the  best  method  of  curing  cement  tile  are  given,  the  experiments 
being  made  on  machine-made  tile  8  by  12  in.  by  1  in.  thick,  having  an  average 
weight  of  24  lbs.,  the  mixture  being  1  part  cement  to  3)  parts  sand.  The  tile 
were  subjected  to  different  treatments,  such  as  curing  in  air,  immersion  in  hot 
and  cold  water  for  various  periods^  and  steam  curing  under  varying  pressures 
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and  for  different  time  periodic  and  each  tile  after  coring  was  subjected  to  tlie 
preesure  test 

The  conclusions  from  the  experiments  were  as  follows :  The  curing  of  tile  in 
exhaust  or  moisture  steam  for  86  or  48  hours  recgpectiirely  gives  the  best  results, 
after  which  no  sprinklhig  or  wetting  is  necessary ;  8-tn.  tile,  cured  in  exhaust 
steam  for  3  days,  tested  2,000  lbs.  after  being  7  days  old,  showing  that  two- 
thirds  of  the  total  strength  can  be  developed  In  7  days,  the  hii^est  crhshing 
strength  obtained  being  3,000  lbs.  The  curing  of  tile  in  air  alone  is  unsatis- 
factory, although  it  is  materially  helped  by  sprinkling. 

How  the  engineer  may  help  to  prevent  trouhlee  from  def eetive  drain  tile^ 
A.  O.  Andbbson  {E$Hfin.  €md  Contract.,  St  (1912),  No.  25,  pp.  706,  7(M).— A  pre- 
▼ailing  neglect  among  drainage  engineers  is  claimed  as  to  the  testing  of  drain 
tile  and  in  the  making  of  strict  specifications  for  their  strength  and  the  materials 
of  their  manufacture.  The  importance  of  careful  design  of  tile  lines  is  pointed 
out,  and  the  general  princifdes  of  earth  pressure  in  their  connection  with  the 

size  and  thickness  of  tile  is  discussed.    The  formula  for  tile  design  T=^^^^ 

in  which  T»the  thickness  in  inches,  B==radiiis  in  Inches,  £r»the  load  in 
pounds  per  foot,  i^=factor  of  safety  for  earth  pressure,  and  M»the  modulus 
of  rupture  in  tile  in  pounds  per  square  inch  as  determined  by  test,  Is  presented. 

A  summary  Is  given  of  the  duties  of  the  engineer  relative  to  computing  and 
specifying  the  depth  and  width  of  ditch,  allowable  loading,  modulus  of  rupture, 
thickness,  absorption,  and  materials  of  manufacture  for  the  different  sizes  of 
the  tile  in  a  drainage  system. 

Assessment  of  benefits  in  drainage  districts,  I.  W.  HomiANN  (Proc.  Iowa 
Engin.  8oc.,  24  (1912),  pp.  78^0)^ — The  author  points  out  certain  fiictore  to  be 
consid^ed  in  making  drainage  district  assessments,  such  as  the  kind  of  land, 
such  as  swamp,  wet,  low,  and  hi|^,  the  distance  of  the  different  tracts  from  the 
pr(H>osed  drain,  the  elevation  of  each  tract  above  its  drainage  outlet,  and  actual 
tile  benefits  fkx>m  If  terals. 

Supplemental  report  on  Nelson  Avenne  experimental  road,  and  report  of 
experiments  in  binding  gravel  and  crushed  gravel  with  tar  and  asphalt, 
and  also  in  constmeting  a  waterbound  road  of  gravel,  J.  G.  Wokdebs  (OMo 
Highway  Dept.  Bui.  IS,  1910,  pp.  19,  flff9. 17). 

The  physioal  testing  of  rock  for  road  building,  including  the  methods 
used  and  the  results  obtained,  A.  T.  Goldbbck  and  F.  H.  Jackson,  Jr.  ( U.  B. 
Dept.  Apr.,  Omtce  Pub.  Roads  Bui.  44,  pp.  96,  figs.  20).— This  bulletin.  In  part 
a  revision  of  Bulletin,79  of  the  Bureau  of  Chemistry,  previously  noted  (E.  8.  R., 
15,  p.  826),  discusses  the  agencies  destructive  of  roads  and  the' necessary  phy- 
sical and  mechanical  qualities  of  the  road  materials,  describes  in  detail  the 
physical  tests  of  road  material  as  conducted  in  the  Ofllce  of  Public  Roads,  which 
include  the  hardness,  toughness.  Impact,  abrasion,  cementation,  specific  gravity, 
and  absorption  tests,  and  briefiy  Interprets  the  results  of  these  tests  in  general 
on  trap,  limestone,  dolomite,  granite,  sandstone,  chert,  gneiss,  schist,  slate, 
marble,  and  quartzite.  As  an  appendix  a  large  amount  of  data  is  given  of  the 
results  of  physical  tests  made  on  rock  sample;  classified  according  to  their  loca- 
tion and  showing  availability  and  character  of  the  materials  as  far  as  they 
have  been  tested  throughout  the  United  StateSL 

Making  better  country  roads,  G.  W.  Bush  (WU.  Country  Mag.,  6  (1911), 
Jfo.  11,  pp.  iTt^kS9,  fign.  2). — ^The  claim  is  presented  that  macadam,  telford,  and 
dirt  roads  are  the  best  country  roads,  and  brief  directions  for  their  proper 
construction  and  maintenance  are  given. 

Effect  of  country  roads  (Missouri  Bd.  Agr.  Mo.  Bui.,  10  (1912),  No.  5,  pp. 
60,  figs,  f^).— This  bulletin  polntii  out  the  social  and  commercial  advantages  of 
0B584'*— No.  6—12 7 
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good  roads  to  rural  life  in  Missouri,  deals  witb  general  road  administration, 
and  discusses  the  tractive  resistance  of  roads  in  its  relation  to  height  of  wheel, 
width  of  tire,  and  general  form  of  wagon,  indicating  that  6  in.  is  the  best  width 
of  tire  for  a  combination  farm  and  road  wagon,  and  that  the  best  form  of  all- 
round  farm  wagon  is  one  with  axles  of  equal  length,  broad  tires,  front  wheds 
from  80  to  S6  in.  high,  and  rear  wheels  from  40  to  44  In.  high. 

Final  report  on  the  work  of  the  highway  division  of  the  Maryland  Ctoo- 
loffieal  Survey,  1898-1910,  W.  B.  Clabk  {Md,  Geol.  Survey  {Bpi.h  9  {1911}^ 
pp,  81-96). — ^This  report  briefly  reviews  the  condition  of  roads  in  the  State  and 
the  best  means  for  improving  them,  the  dassiflcation  and  distribution  of  road 
building  materials  of  the.  several  counties,  road  surveys  for  the  pr^imratioii  of 
plans  and  cost  estimates  of  road  improvement,  free  technical  advice  to  towns 
and  counties,  and  the  state  aid  highway  law,  and  gives  a  summarised  flnandal 
statement 

Fourth  and  final  report  on  state  highway  constmetion,  W.  W.  Gbobbt  ( Jfd. 
Oeol.  Survey  [Rpt],  9  (1911),  pp.  97-120).— A  report  on  the  physical  and  finan- 
cial conditions  of  roads  in  Maryland  from  1898  to  1910,  including  tabulated  data 
of  road  mileage  and  cost  During  the  12  years,  the  total  expenditure  on  high- 
way improvement  and  construction  amounted  to  1606,342.04. 

Highway  construction  in  the  State  of  Washington  by  convict  labor,  F.  A. 
KiTranwa  (Engin.  and  Contract^  ST  (1912),  No.  26,  pp.  722^726,  figs.  18).— 
This  article  notes  that  convict  labor  is  being  used  to  great  economic  advantage 
in  Washington  on  highway  construction,  and  describes  in  detail  the  constructioo 
of  a  rock  road  on  the  Columbia  River.  A  cost  estimate  is  given  showing  a 
saving  of  $82,264.84,  (a*  $3.09  per  day  per  man,  through  the  use  of  convict  latM>r. 

State  control  of  highway  bridge  oonstmetion  (Enffin.  News,  67  {1912),  No. 
24 f  pp.  1137,  11S8). — ^Attention . is  called  to  the  frequent  incompetency  among 
county  highway  commissioners  for  letting  highway  bridge  contracts  and  over- 
seeing construction,  pointing  out  the  evils  of  the  present  system,  employed  more 
especially  in  the  middle  western  States,  of  leaving  design,  specifications,  contract, 
and  construction  entirely  to  the  contractor,  and  noting  the  aversion  of  the 
average  county  commissioner  to  incurring  the  additional  expense  of  emi^oying  a 
competent  engineer.  As  a  remedy,  the  plan  is  advocated  of  supervision  by  state 
^igineer's  ofDce  of  all  highway  bridge  design  and  construction. 

The  agrlcoltoral  motor  contest  at  Ghelles,  L.  FouBHiEa  and  L.  W.  BauLU 
(Sd.  Amer.  8up.,  75  {1912),  No.  1904,  PP*  407-411,  flifs.  i4)«— ^Tbia  is  a  com- 
parison of  Buropean  and  Am^can  machines,  giving  a  description  of  each 
machine  and  general  conclusions  as  to  their  good  and  bad  points^  and  indicating 
the  advantages  of  the  endless  chain  as  a  traction  mechanism. 

Xanore  spreader  with  moving  box  bottom  {Masehinen  Zig.,  10  (1912),  No. 
il\,  pp.  ISO,  ISl,  figH.  5). —A  description  of  a  manure  ^)reader  which  lias 
rotating  parts  in  the  box  bottom  which  shake  up  the  manure  and  pass  it  down 
to  a  grating  below,  through  which  it  is  pressed  to  be  scattered  ov«  the  fidd 
by  flapping  boards.  This  machine  presents  the  advantages  of  simplicity  In  its 
working  parts,  making  it  easy  to  dinnantle  and  clean,  and  durability,  as  its 
principal  working  parts  and  bearings  are  forged  steel  instead  of  castings; 

The  first  electric  plow  in  Spain,  B.  Ooizuxta  {Frog.  Agr.  g  PecuaHo,  18 
(1912),  No.  771,  pp.  275-279,  flgt.  5).— An  electric  plowing  system  is  described 
consisting  pf  a  transmission  line,  2  transformers,  2  motor  cars,  and  a  balance- 
plow  operated  by  motor-driven  windlasses  on  the  motor  cars.  The  cars 
advance  for  each  new  furrow.  The  current  is  supplied  at  10,000  volts  pressure 
and  is  reduced  by  tlie  tnCnsformers  to  750  volts  for  distribution. 

Kotor-driven  grubbing  machines  {Bl.  ZuckerrUbenhau,  19  (1912),  No.  9,  pp. 
140-'142).'—A  general  discussion  of  the  use  of  animal,  steam,  electric,  and 
Internal  combustion  engine  power  in  agriculture,  favoring  the  last.  Is  followed 
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by  a  descriptloii  and  the  resolta  of  trials  of  3  gas  engine-driven  gmbbers  for 
oae  in  sogar-beet  cultivation.  Bach  of  these  is  said  to  present  a  good  combina- 
tion of  stationary  and  portable  motors  for  general  farm  nse,  and  in  spite  of 
rain  and  heavy  soil  gave  fair  satisftiction  in  the  trials. 

A  new  way  to  handle  com  fodder,  T.  F.  Willottohbt  (Weekly  Impl,  Trade 
Jour.,  26  (1912),  No.  27,  pp.  24,  26,  figs.  0).— An  accomit  is  given  of  the  nse  of 
a  hay  press  for  bailing  com  fodder  direct  from  the  shoclc,  in  a  case  in  which 
a  com  shredder  was  not  available.  On  opening  the  bales  the  fodder  was 
fonnd  to  be  crashed  and  broken  up  in  excellent  condition  for  feeding,  due  to 
the  shearing  effect  and  tremendous  pressure  of  the  plunger.  This  is  thought 
to  present  a  solution  to  the  problem  of  utilizing  com  fodder  in  cases  where  the 
com  crop  is  not  large  enough  to  Justify  the  purchase  of  a  shreddy,  and  where 
there  is  not  enough  business  to  make  custom  shredding  profitable.  The  ma- 
chine used  was  a  small  hay  press  on  trucks  with  a  gasoline  engine.  The 
engine  may  be  detacflied,  put  on  other  trucks,  and  used  for  belt  and  shaft  work 
around  the  fiirm,  making  in  all  a  handy  device  and  profitable  investment  for 
the  small  farmer. 

The  trials  of  potato  diggers  and  potato  sorters,  W.  C  Baowir  (Jowr.  Roy. 
Ayr.  Boc.  England,  72  (1911),  pp.  24S-252,  figs.  5).'^rhe  results  of  trials  of  7 
potato  diggers  and  6  potato  sorters  are  given  and  their  strong  and  weak  points 
noted.  The  decision  of  the  Judges  favored  a  digging  machine  with  4  digger 
arms  revolving  behind  the  share  to  which  are  fitted  8  specially  curved  tines 
which  dig  and  deposit  the  potatoes  with  a  peculiar  feathering  action.  This 
Is  a  light  machine  built  largely  of  wrought  steel  and  malleable  iron,  and  has 
a  low  draft  and  a  silent  and  steady  working  motion  which  is  helped  by  the 
0 : 1  bevel  gears  running  oiclosed  in  an  oil  bath. 

The  hydraolie  ram,  W.  0.  DAvmsoir  (Breeder'e  Qay.,  61  (1912),  Vo.  21,  p. 
1194,  fly- 1)' — ^Brief  instructions  are  given  for  the  installation  and  operation  of 
a  hydraulic  ram. 

Xaldng  nse  of  the  siphon  on  the  fam,  L.  J.  Wsiqht  (WU.  Country  May.^ 
6  (1912),  No.  5,  pp.  15,  16,  fig.  1). — An  outline  of  the  method  and  requtre- 
ments  for  using  a  siphon  for  conveying  water  from  a  well  to  a  stock  tank. 

Electric  lighting  plants  for  the  farm  (Farm  MachUtery,  1912,  No.  1082,  pp. 
16,  17). — ^A  general  discussion  of  the  electric  lighting  systems  most  economical 
and  efficient  for  the  average  large  and  small  farm,  outlining  the  method  of 
computing  the  necessary  lighting  capacity  of  a  plant  and  the  methods  of 
determining  the  apparatus  necessary  to  supply  the  computed  lighting  oiergy. 
It  is  stated  that  for  an  average  small  farm  |260  will  buy  a  2&-light  plant,  con- 
sisting of  one  25-light,  40-volt  dynamo,  1  switch  board  equipped  with  motora 
and  switches,  and  one  16-cell,  120-ampere  hour  storage  t>attery  with  fittings 
and  electrolyte.  This  plant  requires  a  li-hors^power  or  larger,  steadily  op- 
erating engine  f <Mr  good  service. 

An  inTestigation  into  the  Taloe  of  f erro  or  reenf oroed  concrete  for  farm 
and  estate  purposes,  G.  &.  Obwin  (Jour.  Boy.  Ayr.  8oc.  England,  72  (1911),  pp. 
122-1S9,  figs.  10). —A  discussion  of  the  use  of  reenf orced  concrete  on  the  es- 
tates in  England  for  the  constraction  of  ftirm  buildings,  farm  laborers*  cot- 
tages, and  other  farm  equipment.  The  details  of  constmction  of  several  tyi^cal 
examples  are  given,  Including  some  original  ideas  as  to  remforced  column  and 
wall  constraction  for  buildings,  and  demonstrating  the  ease  and  cheapness  with 
which  concrete  work  can  be  done  on  the  ftirm  by  comparatively  unskilled  labor 
and  1  or  2  good  foremen. 

The  latest  in  dreolar  bam  constraction,  H.  C.  Cbouch  (m.  Agr.,  16  (1912)^ 
No.  9,  pp.  S09-^1S,  figs.  5).— The  advantages  of  circular  bams  pointed  out  are 
convenience,  strength,  durability,  and  cheapness.  The  details  of  construction 
of  a  typical  bam,  which  cost  about  |2,000,  are  briefly  presented. 
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The  construction  of  cow-byresy  W.  S.  H.  Glbqhobnb  (Affr,  Jow.  UwUm  80. 
Africa,  S  (1912),  No.  S,  pp.  373^82,  figs.  7):— Tlie  principlee  of  tbe  external 
and  internal  design  and  construction  of  single  and  double  cow  sbeds  are  ptre- 
sented.  The  objects  emphasized  as  to  be  kept  in  view  are  deanlinesSr  vaitila- 
tion,  lighting,  comfort  and  health  of  cows,  and  economy  of  labor. 

An  Improved  roof  for  the  cow  house,  B.  HgHDEBSON  (Trans.  Highiand  and 
Agr.  80c.  8oot.,  $.  «er.,  2k  (1912),  pp  77-^,  figs.  9).— The  author  points  out 
the  unsanitary  features  of  the  wooden  or  tile  roof  supported  on  a  framework 
of  wooden  struts  aud  rafters,  and  recommends  and  gives  the  details  of  con- 
struction of  a  nearly  flat  reenforced  concrete  roof  supported  by  small  sted 
girders.  This  construction  presents  a  minimum  resistance  to  air  circulation 
and  a  minimum  surface  for  the  settling  of  dust  and  other  unsanitary  matter, 
and  makes  good  ventilation  and  lighting  possible. 

Ventilating  the  cow  bam,  J.  H.  Qbisdals  (Canad.  Thresherman.and  Farmer^ 
n  {1912),  Nas.  5,  pp.  55^8,  figs.  7;  6,  pp.  6SS7,  figs.  8).— 8ome  notes  and 
observations  are  given  on  stable  ventilation  in  general,*with  specific  informa- 
tion as  to  the  ventilation  requirements  of  a  given  dairy  stable  and  illustrated 
instructions  for  the  installation  of  a  suitable  system. 

▲  modem  granary,  J.  B.  Bbxdqmaii  (Farm  and  Ranch,  SI  (1912),  No.  2S,  p. 
11,  fig.  i).— Plans  are  given  showing  the  construction  of  a  granary  and  the 
.location  of  equipment,  the  whole  costing  $1,350. 

Cement  stucco  silo,  J.  W.  Hast  (South.  Agr.,  42  (1912)^  No.  IS,  pp.  10^  lX),r^ 
A  bill  of  materials  and  the  details  of  construction  of  a  12  ft  by  28  ft  cement 
stucco  silo  are  given.  This  type  of  silo  presents  the  qualities  of  strength, 
durability,  cheapness,  and  neat  appearance^ 

Besidential  sewage  disposal  plants,  W.  H.  Booksb  (BmI.  N.  0.  Bd.  Hedlih, 
27  (1912),  No.  4,  pp.  146-156,  figs.  7).— The  author  deals  with  the  design,  con- 
struction, and  operation  of  small  sewage  disposal  plants  for  isolated  resi- 
dences having  not  over  10  or  12  occupants,  presenting  the  principles  of  puri- 
fication by  bacterial  action  in  both  the  settling  tank  and  filter  bed  or  absorp- 
tion area,  and  discussing  surface^  sewage  irrigation.  He  bases  his  design  on 
an  average  daily  fiow  of  sewage  per  person  of  about  86  gal.,  and  a  sise  of 
septic  tank  to  contain  not  over  from  18  to  86  hours  sewage  flow  for  proper 
bacterial  action. 

E1TSAL  ECONOMICS. 

Monographs  on  agricultural  cooperation  in  various  oountxles  (Intemai. 
Inst.  Agr.  [Rome],  Bwr.  Boon,  and  8oc.  Intel.,  Monographs  Agr.  Copper.,  1 
(1911),  pp.  XF/+45i).— This  is  a  revised  edition  of  a  publication  previously 
noted  (B.  S.  B.,  24,  p.  795).  It  presents  notes  and  statistics  on  agricultural 
cooperation  in  various  countries,  including  the  following  subjects :  Historical 
and  Statistical  Sketch  of  the  Present  State  of  Agricultural  Oooperation  in 
Germany,  Cooperative  Land  Credit  Societies  in  Germany,  and  Present  Condi- 
tions of  Noncooperative  Agricultural  Associations;  a  General  Sketch  of  Agri- 
cultural Organization  in  Belgium,  Technical  Work  of  the  Professional  Unions, 
Commercial  Action  of  Professional  Unions,  Credit,  and  Cooperative  Insurance; 
Cooperative  Dairies,  Cooperative  Bacon  Factories,  Societies  for  Purchase  and 
Sale,  and  live  Stock  Improvement  hi  Denmark;  Historical  Sketch  of  Agri- 
cultural Cooperation  in  British  India,  and  The  Cooperative  Movement  in 
1908-8 ;  Present  State  of  Agricultural  Unions  in  France,  and  Statistics  Relative 
to  Agricultural  and  Credit  Cooperation ;  Noncooperative  Agricultural  Societies 
in  the  United  Kingdom,  Agricultural  Cooperation  in  Great  Britain  aud  Ire- 
land, Relations  between  the  Agricultural  Cooperative  Movements  in  Bngland, 
Scotland, «attd  Ireland;  Agricultural  Cooperation  and  Associations  in  Xorway, 
Holland,  Russia,  and  Sweden. 
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Each  of  the  monographs  is  preceded  by  demographic  and  economic  statistics 
which  serve  as  a  general  Introduction  to  the  study  of  each  country. 

A  cooperatiTe  dairy  association,  W.  M.  Rboaic  {Ool.  Farmer  [Univ.  Mi9-' 
«o«rfl,  9  {1912},  No,  5,  p,  17).— This  article  presents  a  concrete  illustration  in 
the  Osark  Dairy  Association  near  Springileld,  Mo.,  of  tlie  possibilities  of  co- 
operation among  farmers.  When  the  association  was  started  6  years  ago, 
the  farmers  were  getting  for  their  butter  fat  6  cts.  below  the  Elgin  price,  while 
last  year  the  association  sold  for  its  700  members  |S20,000  worth  of  butter  fat 
at  an  average  of  only  2  cts.  below  the  Elgin  price,  and  obtained  8  cts.  per  pound 
more  last  winter  than  nonmembers  were  receiying.  nils  meant  an  increased 
profit  of  $103  per  member. 

Sellinir  for  more  and  buylnir  for  less,  J.  Altin  (Oounirp  Gent.,  Tt  {1912), 
yo.  27,  pp.  i,  6,  20,  flffs.  0).--^rhls  article  describes  in  detail  the  organisation 
and  work  of  the  Monmouth  County  Farmenf  Exchange  of  New  Jersey,  which 
began  operations  in  1906  with  a  capital  of  f7,000  and  360  members,  by  both  buy- 
ing and  selling  for  its  members.  **  In  1911  it  did  a  business  of  $1,499,500.99, 
saved  its  members  over  $125,000,  and  made  net  profits  of  $17,496.51."  The 
capital  stodc  for  1912  is  reported  at  $76,000,  a  surplus  of  $25,000,  and  the  mem* 
bershlp  at  1,100.  The  cost  of  administration  is  said  to  be  1}  per  cent  of  the 
total  business. 

It  is  suggested  that  in  such  cooperative  enterprises  it  is  highly  important  that 
(1)  farmers  have  sufficient  products  to  permit  of  business  on  a  considerable 
scale,  (2)  there  should  be  some  leading  crop  as  the  mainstay  of  the  undertaking, 
and  (8)  the  administration  should  be  In  the  hands  of  men  familiar  with  mar- 
kets and  marketing  conditions.  Much  of  the  success  of  this  enterprise  is 
attributed  to  the  charter  requirement  that  all  stockholders  must  ship  through  the 
exchange  unless  they  receive  at  least  6  per  cent  more  from  outside  competitors. 

Belation  between  the  farmer  and  the  railroad,  H.  Elliott  {Fargo,  N.  Dak,, 
1912,  pp.  19). — ^An  address  at  the  Tri-State  Grain  and  Stock  Growers  Asso- 
ciation, Fargo,  N.  Dak.,  January  17,  1912,  in  which  the  speaker  discusses  the 
history  and  growth  of  agriculture,  and  emphasises  the  importance  of  making 
farming  more  than  ever  a  business,  increasing  production  to  meet  the  increasing 
population,  and  establishing  a  sentiment  and  demand  f6r  more  sdentific  methods 
of  farming.  He  points  out  the  economic  significance  of  the  interrelation  of 
farming  and  railroading  and  illustrates  their  interdependence. 

Government  aid  to  small  farmers,  B.  Fleming  {DaUy  Cona.  and  Trade  Bpts. 
[Z7.  8.1,  15  {1912),  N<f.  1S7,  pp.  lOH,  10^5). --This  report  notes  that  the  nnall 
landholders  act  of  the  Scottish  Parliament,  which  became  operative  April  1  last, 
constituted  a  board  of  agriculture  and  a  Scottish  land  court,  each  with  distinct 
powers  to  facilitate  the  establishment  of  new  agricultural  holdings,  and  since 
April  1,  more  than  8,000  applications  for  registration  as  small  landholders  have 
been  received.  In  case  the  landholders  do  not  meet  the  demand  by  leasing  small 
tracts  to  applicants  on  satisfactory  terms,  the  board  Is  authorized,  upon  payment 
of  compensation  for  surface  damage,  etc.,  to  provide  by  compulsory  proceedings 
suitable  land  in  each  district  sufficient  to  meet  the  demand  of  applicants.  The 
board  also  has  an  annual  grant  not  exceeding  £200,000  to  provide  assistance 
to  landholders,  by  way  of  a  loan  or  gift  as  <^ircumBtances  may  warrant,  for 
dividing,  fencing,  and  draining  lands,  and  erecting  dwelling  houses  or  other 
farm  buildings. 

The  small  holdings  movement  {Economist,  75  {1912),  No.  3694,  pp.  59, 
60). — ^The  progress  of  the  small  holdings  movement  in  Great  Britain  since  the 
passage  of  the  1908  act,  is  deemed  fairly  creditable,  despite  numerous  com- 
plaints and  criticisms. 

Up  to  the  end  of  1911,  124,602  acres  had  been  acquired  for  small  holdings 
by  county  councils  in  England  and  Wales,  of  which  78,871  acres  had  been 
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purchased  for  £2,403,121,  and  45,631  acres  leased  for  rents  amounting  to 
£65,037.  Of  theses  94,164  acres  had  been  let  to  6,916  small  holders,  186  acres 
sold  to  13  small  holders,  and  4,507  acres  let  to  30  cooperative  small  holdings 
associations,  which  sublet  the  land  to  732  of  their  members.  Other  applicants 
have  been  provided  with  land  by  private  landowners,  mainly  through  the  in- 
strumentality of  the  councils,  making  a  total  of  12,520  who  have  been  provided 
with  land. 

Applications  were  received  during  1011  from  4,301  individuals  and  27  asso- 
ciations, of  which  2,544  of  the  individuals  and  16  associations  have  been 
provisionally  approved  for  a  total  of  43,388  acres.  During  the  4  years  since 
the  act  came  into  operation  ai^ications  have  bem  received  from  85,187  indi- 
TidualB  and  61  associations,  for  a  total  of  584,802  acres.  Only  2.12  per  cent 
of  the  applicants  expressed  a  desire  to  purchase  holdings. 

Agricultural  credit  and  its  benefit  to  the  colonies,  A.  Zimmebmahk  {Bev, 
Aeon.  Intemat,  9  (1912),  II,  No.  «,  pp.  $81-^95).— ThiM  article  discusses  at 
length  the  problem  of  agricultural  credit,  the  relation  loans  on  mortgages,  agri- 
cultural credit  banks,  and  mutual  cooperative  organisations  bear  toward  its 
solution,  and  how  the  systems  as  adopted  by  France,  Germany,  England,  and 
Holland  have  affected  the  agriculture  and  the  farmer  in  those  countries. 

Bural  credit  banks  (Ruml  World  [London],  2i  (1912),  No.  785,  p.  i28).— 
The  author  maintains  that  the  establishment  of  these  banks  in  England  and 
Wales  **  has  evidently  not  only  added  to  the  prosperity  of  many  of  the  villagersL 
but  has  stimulated  neighborly  feeling  by  showing  men  how  they  can  help  their 
fallows  by  the  exercise  of  care  and  mutual  trust,  without  any  real  pecuniary 
risk  to  themselves,  has  encouraged  thrift  and  eflBdent  methods  of  cultivation, 
and  has  at  the  same  time  Increased  the  self-respect  of  the  individual  members, 
and  inspired  them  with  hopes  of  progress.*' 

Seasonal  distribution  of  labor  on  the  fann,  W.  J.  SPiii.MAir  (U.  8.  Depi, 
Aor.  TearlK)ok  1911,  pp.  269-284,  flgs.  <?).— -This  article  presents  a  study  as  to 
the  labor  requirements  of  different  crops  and  fiirm  operations,  looking  to  the 
formation  of  working  plans  that  wiU  secure  a  more  economic  use  of  the  time  of 
the  farmer,  his  laborers,  and  his  work  stock.  The  possibility  and  expediency  of 
planning  cropping  systems  which  will  give  regular  onployment  to  labor  and 
thereby  increase  the  area  of  land  which  a  man  or  a  definite  number  of  men  can 
fbrm  are  pointed  out  and  emphasised,  as  well  as  some  of  the  difficulties  en- 
countered. It  is  noted  that  when  the  farmer  conducts  some  other  industry  in 
which  the  labor  may  well  be  intermittent,  such  as  quanring,  mixing  fertilisers, 
grinding  agricultural  lime,  clearing  land,  cutting  railroad  ties,  and  the  like^ 
he  may  disregard  the  distribution  of  labor  in  planning  a  system  of  management, 
and  devote  his  land  only  to  those  crops  which  are  most  profitable,  but  in  doing 
this  he  must  still  take  into  account  the  cost  of  keeping  idle  horses  and  must 
plan  a  system  of  soil  management  that  takes  account  of  the  future  productivity 
of  his  land. 

Charts  are  given  illustrating  the  distribution  of  man  and  horse  labor  for  each 
month  of  the  year  on  field  crops  on  a  New  England  dairy  farm,  a  New  York 
potato  and  bean  farm,  a  Dakota  grain  farm,  and  a  general  farm  in  the  Middle 
West.  A  detailed  work  schedule  of  field  labor  on  240  acres  of  crops  consisting  of 
com,  wheat,  hay,  and  an  estimated  seasonal  requirement  and  distribution  of 
labor  necessary  to  produce  80  acres  each  of  com,  of  wheat,  and  of  timothy  and 
clover  hay  in  a  6-year  rotation  in  the  latitude  of  central  Missouri  are  also 
presented. 

Agricultural  opportunities  ( U.  B.  Depi.  Com.  and  lAbor,  Bur.  ImnUgr.  and 
Nat.  Agr.  Opportunities,  1912,  Nos.  1,  pp.  S2;  2,  pp.  S6;  S,  pp.  29;  i,  pp.  S2;  B,  pp. 
96;  [6],  pp.  SB;  [7],  pp.  5£).— These  publications  present  information  concern- 
ing physical  characteristics,  resources,  and  products  of  the  various  States  of  the 
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United  States,  together  witli  Alaska  and  Hawaii,  special  attention  being  given 
to  principal  crops  grown,  prices  of  forms,  climate  and  soil,  stock  raising,  etc. 

[A  tour  throucrli  the  cotton  belt  of  the  U.  S.  A.,  1911],  G.  S.  Heitdebson 
(Agr.  Jour,  India,  7  U912),  No.  2,  pp.  175-190,  pis.  iO).— This  article  presents 
notes  gathered  on  a  tour  through  the  cotton  belt  of  the  United  States  in  1911, 
showing  that  the  yield  of  cotton  for  the  last  10  jears  has  varied  from  9,500,000 
bales  to  over  13,000,000  bales,  and  the  price  per  pound  of  lint  from  8  cts.  to 
over  14  cts.,  while  the  price  of  Egyptian  cotton  has  fluctuated  between  3.8  and 
5.3  ct&  Observations  are  also  made  as  to  the  types  of  soil  and  cultural 
methods  in  different  States,  significance  of  insect  pests  and  diseases  of  cotton, 
the  use  of  farm  machinery,  the  tendency  after  the  civil  war  for  the  large  plan- 
tations to  be  broken  up  and  cultivated  by  small  landowners  or  tenants,  systems 
of  toiancy,  and  the  tendency  of  corporations  or  syndicates  to  purchase  and 
operate  very  large  areas. 

Cotton  production,  1811  (Bur.  of  the  Census  [U.  8.]  Bui.  114,  PP.  61,  flgs. 
H). — ^A  census  report  presented  under  the  following  heads:  ''(1)  Annual 
cotton  production  in  the  United  States,  as  returned  by  ginners  and  delinters, 
distributed  by  States  and  counties,  from  1907  to  1911,  inclusive,  with  statistics 
of  production  for  previous  years;  (2)  world's  cotton  production  from  1907  to 
1911,  by  countries;  and  (3)  supply  and  distribution  of  cotton  in  the  United 
States  for  qpecifled  periods^  1909  to  1912,  inclusive." 

The  quantity  reported  for  the  year  with  linters  included  and  round  bales 
counted  as  half  bales  was  16,109,349  running  bales,  the  largest  crop  ever  pro- 
duced, 5,984,894  bales  more  than  in  1909,  and  2,570322  bales  more  than  in  1904. 

[LlTe  stock  on  farms  and  elsewhere  in  the  United  States]  {Bur.  of  the 
Census  [V.  8.}  BtU.  IS,  pp.  34,  figs,  ff).— This  bulletin  presents  the  principal 
results  of  the  enumeration  of  live  stock  in  the  United  States  by  the  last  census, 
including  the  totals  both  by  geographic  divisions  and  by  States,  and  sum- 
marized as  follows: 


Number  of  domestic  animals  on  farms  and  elsewhere  in  the  United  States  in 
1910  and  1900,  their  value  in  1910,  and  other  data. 
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Final  report  on  grain  crops  and  live  stoek  of  the  Prorinoe  of  Saakatdne- 
wan  {8Mkatch€V>an  Dept,  Agr.  Bui,  29, 1912,  pp.  SO,  pZ.  i).— Aa  compiled  from 
returns  by  individual  ftirmen  and  the  department's  regular  staff  of  crop  corre- 
spondents, the  total  production  for  the  year  1911  of  wheat,  oats,  barley,  and 
flax  was  212,710363  bu.  or  07,82B,(518  bu.  over  the  previous  year.  Thia  was 
grown  on  8,602,466  acres,  an  increase  of  1^220300  acres  over  1910. 

The  number  of  live  sto^  in  the  Province  was  as  follows:  Horaes  674,972, 
milch  cows  281,297,  other  cattle  546,206,  she^  125,072,  swioe  8384218,  and 
poultry  4,648,858,  all  b^ng  larg^y  increased  over  1901. 

Seport  of  the  department  of  agxicoltore  and  immigration  for  the  year 
ending  December  81,  1911  (Rpt.  Depi.  Agr.  and  IwmAgr,  [Jfuftitofta],  1911, 
pp.  1 18), ^-The  considerable  increase  In  the  output  of  agricultural  prodJoctM  in 
Manitoba  for  1911  over  previous  years  is  shown  in  the  following  table : 


iicreo^a  and  yield  per  acre  of  crops  in  Manitoba  for  a  period  of  yaort. 
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Poultry  disposed  of  by  farmers  during  the  year  numbered  941,776;  farm 
buildings  constructed  were  valued  at  $8,273,487;  butter  marketed  by  farmers 
amounted  to  4,647,827  lbs.  at  an  average  of  21.4  cts.  per  pound ;  and  live  stock 
in  the  Provinces  numbered  261,672  horses,  407,611  catUe^  37,227  she^,  and 
192,886  piga 

Agricultural  statistics,  1911  {Bd.  Agr.  and  Fisheries  [London],  Agr. 
8tatis.,  46  (1911),  No.  S,  pp.  188-274,  jig.  i).— This  report  shows  by  notes  and 
tables  the  prices  and  quantity  of  wheat,  com,  barl^,  oats,  live  stock,  and  other 
agricultural  produce  in  Great  Britain  in  1911. 

[Agricultural  review  of  Hungary],  P.  Nash  {DaUy  Cons,  and  Trade  Rpts. 
lU.  fif.],  15  (1912),  No.  152,  pp.  1381-1S91) .—The  grain  crop  of  1911  is  reported 
at  676,639,000  bu.,  some  3,000,000  bu.  less  than  in  the  preceding  year.  De- 
creases are  also  noted  in  the  potato,  sugar  beet,  and  tobacco  crops.  The  pro- 
duction of  wine  was  105,668,000  gal.  as  compared  with  60,760,000  gal.  in  19ia 
The  number  of  cattle  is  increasing,  but  not  sufficiently  to  meet  the  demand,  and 
imports  of  meat  and  butter  are  necessary. 

The  formation  is  noted  of  the  National  Union  of  Hungarian  mortgage  banks, 
planned  to  assist  small  farmers  by  buying  large  estates,  dividing  them  into 
small  parcels,  and  selling  them  on  extremely  easy  terms.  The  bank  also  loans 
money  to  farmers  for  investment  on  their  farms  to  be  repaid  in  small  annual 
sums  for  periods  ranging  from  20  to  40  years.  The  bank  is  capitalized  at 
$3,045,000,  of  which  the  government  furnishes  $1,624,000. 

Roumanian  agricultural  statistics,  J.  B.  Jackson  {Daily  Cons,  and  Trade 
Rpts.  [U.  fii.l,  15  (1912),  No.  138,  p.  i084).— Data  are  reported  for  the  principal 
crops.  "Roumania's  agricultural  production  in  1911  had  a  total  value  of 
$269,042,000,  which  was  $17,273,500  more  than  in  1910.  Oereals  made  up  about 
83  per  cent  of  the  total." 
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[Produetion  statistics  in  Australia],  G.  H.  Knibbs  (Oommonwealth  Bur. 
OeMUS  and  Statia.  Melbourne  Prod.  Bui.  5,  19 It,  pp.  9-48).— This  bulletin  pre- 
sents notes  and  tables  dealing  with  prodnctton  statistics  of  Australia  and  con- 
tains particulars  relatlTe  to  land  settlement ;  nnmber  and  area  of  private  hold- 
ings; acreage,  yield,  and  ralue  of  each  of  the  principal  crops  hi  the  several 
States  for  a  period  of  years ;  value  of  implements  and  machinery  employed  in 
agriculture,  dairying,  and  pastoral  holdings;  quantity  and  value  of  agricultural 
products  imported  and  exported,  1901-1910  inclusive;  number  of  live  stock, 
estimated  production,  and  value;  and  quantity  and  value  of  principal  farmyard 
and  dairy  products,  bee  and  poultry  products,  etc. 

Prerequisites  for  the  agrloultnral  development  of  TTgogo  in  German  Bast 
Africa,  P.  Vaoeleb  (Tropmpflanzer,  Beihefte,  IS  (1912),  No.  i-«,  pp.  7i/-f  i«7, 
pi  i,  flffs.  i8).'^rhis  is  an  account  of  studies  of  the  topographical,  climatic, 
hydrographic,  soil,  and  agricultural  conditions  of  Ugogo,  a  small  district  near 
the  central  part  of  German  Bast  Africa. 

The  soils  of  the  region  naturally  group  themselves  into  red  and  gray  types, 
the  latter  covering  about  94  per  cent  of  the  area.  The  residual  red  soils  occupy 
tlie  more  broken  ridges,  and  the  alluvial  formations  the  small  stream  bottom& 
The  red  soils  are  said  to  be  rich  in  lime,  potash,  and  humus,  but  poor  in  phos- 
phoric acid  and  nitrogen.  The  residual  gray  soils  occupy  the  higher  level  hill- 
tops and  the  plateaus.  The  alluvial  gray  soil  is  found  in  the  swampy  regions. 
The  gray  soils  of  the  plateaus  constitute  the  most  widely  distributed  type.  They 
are  poor  in  plant  food  constituents.  The  gray  alluvial  is  much  more  fertile 
than  the  residual  t3l>e. 

Grain  and  live  stock  production  constitute  the  principal  agricultural  indus- 
tries. The  author  believes  that  tills  region  offers  opportunities  for  colonial 
development,  and  recommends  the  utilisation  of  underground  waters,  a  thorough 
study  of  the  climatic  conditions,  the  establishment  of  an  agricultural  experi- 
ment station,  and  the  breeding  of  anfmiils  adapted  to  the  climatic  conditicms. 

AOBICVLTtlSAL  EDTTCATION. 

Agrleoltural  college  and  economic  aspects  of  fanning,  J.  W.  Pincus  ( [Am- 
herttf  Mass.,  1912],  pp.  4). — In  this  address,  delivered  before  the  students  of  the 
liassachusetts  Agricultural  College,  May  20,  1912,  the  author  points  out  the 
importance  to  the  farmer  of  the  problems  of  cooperation,  improvement  of  agri- 
cultural credit,  and  social  life,  and  suggests  how  the  agricultural  college  and  its 
graduates  may  become  potent  factors  in  the  rejuvenation  of  country  life. 

The  commercial  side  of  farm  education^  A.  M.  Loomis  {Tribune  Farmer 
[N.  y.l,  11  (1912),  No.  54$,  p.  /8).— It  Is  brought  out  in  this  article  that  the  lack 
of  money  to  carry  out  and  put  into  practice  the  ideas  and  methods  advocated  at 
agricultural  schools  and  colleges  for  increasing  the  fertility  of  the  farm  and 
growing  better  crops  emphasises  the  need  of  special  instruction  for  financing 
and  marketing  crops.  It  is  necessary  to  teach  the  farmer  how  to  increase  the 
yield  of  his  land,  but  it  is  equally  important  for  him  to  know  how  to  make  his 
farm  products  yield  the  greatest  possible  profits. 

Education  for  the  Iowa  farm  boy,  H.  C.  Wallace  (Dea  Moines,  Iowa, 
[1911],  pp.  28). — In  this -paper,  read  before  the  Prairie  Club  of  Des  Moines  on 
December  17, 1910,  the  author  outlines  the  agricultural  conditions  leading  to  the 
need  for  better  farming  and  larger  crops,  and  in  consequence  the  importance  to 
the  Nation  of  the  education  of  the  farmer.  The  paper.considers  what  has  been 
i:nd  is  now  being  done  to  educate  the  future  farmers ;  compares  general  methods 
of  education  followed  in  Germany,  France,  and  England  with  those  followed  in 
America ;  deals  with  secondary  agricultural  education  in  foreign  countries  and 
the  United  States;  and  reviews  agricultural  education  conditions  in  Iowa. 
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Some  needs  in  forestry  education,  H.  P.  Bakeb  {Forestry  Quart.,  10  {191ft), 
No.  1,  pp.  45-49).— This  is  a  discassion  as  to  whether  our  courses  in  forestry 
should  be  strengthened  along  lines  of  natural  science  or  engineeringi 

"  The  fact  that  all  men  from  either  4  or  6  year  courses  have  been  placed  upon 
nearly  the  same  basis  upon  entering  practical  work  has  produced  an  attitude, 
a  condition  .  •  .  which  must  be  changed  somewhat  before  the  problem  of  filling 
the  gap  betweai  the  practically  untrained  guard  and  ranger  of  today  and  the 
technical  assistant  is  solved."  A  solution  suggested  at  the  recait  conference  of 
forest  schools  in  Washington  "  is  the  establishment  of  a  series  of  well-equipped 
ranger  schools  giying  from  2  to  8  years  of  intensely  practical  work  and  fitting 
men  for  work  in  specific  regions  rather  than  for  the  entire  country."  Or  it 
might  be  agreed  ''that  the  function  of  the  undergraduate  forest  school  is  a 
training  especially  strong  in  civil  and  mechanical  engineering,  that  the  gradu- 
ates may  fit  immediately  into  such  work  as  reconnoissance  surveying  as  prac- 
ticed in  the  National  Forests,  or  estimating  and/ surveying  as  now  carried  out 
in  the  Appalachians,  or  the  planning  and  carrying  out  of  logging  opera- 
tions; .  .  .  that  a  man  so  trained  and  with  a  bachelor's  degree  only  should 
not  be  called  a  forester  until  he  had  taken  1  or  2  years  of  advanced  work  in 
technical  forestry,  after  a  year  or  two  of  experience." 

In  public  high  schools  should  agriculture  be  taught  as  agriculture  or  as 
applied  sdencef  W.  B.  Habt  {Yearbook  Nat.  Boo.  Btudy  Ed.,  11  {1912),  pt.  Z^ 
pp.  91-97). --The  author  assumes  that  agriculture  may  be  taught  in  either  of 
these  ways,  but  concludes  that  because  of  time  limitations  and  desirability  of 
maintaining  human  interest,  the  former  is  to  be  preferred. 

In  the  public  high  schools  agriculture  should  be  taught  as  agriculture,  not 
as  applied  science,  G.  F.  Warbbn  {TearJ^ook  Nat.  Boc.  Btudy  Bd.,  11  {1912), 
pt.  2,  pp.  9&-101).— The  author  ^npha^ises  the  fact  that  agriculture  is  too  new 
and  rapidly  growing  a  science  to  be  best  taught  by  having  the  principles  pre- 
sented in  the  separate  sciences.  To  keep  all  the  science  text-books  emphasising 
agriculture  up  to  date  would  be  an  impossible  task,  and  further,  "  our  text- 
books of  scieice  are  not  written  by  persons  who  know  much  about  agriculture." 
The  scieices  are  also  of  world-wide  application,  whereas  certain  phases  of  agri- 
culture are  essentially  local  in  their  pedagogy.  Another  reason  advanced  is 
that  **  our  teachers  of  science  are  not  likely  ever  to  know  enough  about  agricul- 
ture to  be  able  to  go  very  far  with  the  introduction  of  agriculture  into  the 
sciences." 

The  author  holds  that  agriculture  is  an  independent  science  in  itself;  as  inde- 
pendent, for  example,  as  medicine,  where  "we  should  not  think  of  expecting 
the  teachers  of  botany,  zoology,  chemistry,  and  physics  to  train  physicians." 
Illustrations  are  given  to  show  that  trying  **  to  give  agricultural  training  with- 
out agriculture  as  a  separate  subject  is  like  Hamlet  with  Hamlet  left  out" 

Potentiality  of  the  school  garden,  G.  A.  STSBsnis  {Addresses  and  Proc.  Nat. 
Bd.  Assoc.,  49  {191 1) y  pp.  11 81-1137). --An  address  delivered  before  the  Na- 
tional Education  Association  at  San  Francisco,  in  which  the  author  points  out 
the  possibility  of  the  school  garden  to  give  new  direction  to  old  subjects  and 
create  a  sentiment  for  farming,  for  country  life^  and  to  link  together  school  life 
and  community  life  generally.  This  is  done,  as  he  suggests,  by  making  the 
garden  what  might  be  called  an  embryo  community,  where  children  may  be 
brought  naturally  in  contact  with  those  factors  which  they  are  to  meet  later  in 
llf^.  Here  the  child  may  have  demcmstrated  to  him,  through  primitive  methods 
of  farming,  marketing,  banking,  etc.,  the  civic  evolution  of  his  race,  and  at  the 
same  time  be  brought  in  contact  with  the  activities  of  the  world ;  for  example, 
flax  may  be  grown,  later  the  fiber  may  be  separated  and  used  in  weaving;  from 
this  may  be  brought  out  lessons  as  to  the  world's  work  in  clothing  its  people 
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It  is  stated  that  the  school  isarden  farther  offers  opportunities  for  forming 
a  correct  soda]  personality  early  in  life.  "  Early  in  their  garden  life  the  chil- 
dren learn  to  respect  those  things  that  belong  to  their  n^ghbors;  to  realize 
that  Gomninnity  property  belongs  to  the  whole,  not  to  a  part,  bat  that  each 
must  offer  his  support;  to  understand  that  the  policy  which  is  the  best  for  the 
majority  must  be  supported  ...  to  feel*  in  general,  that  each  r^resents  but 
one  small  part  of  a  great  whole  and  that  each  must  do  his  best  to  fit  in 
smoothly." 

City  congestion  and  farm  desolation^  J.  Keavskopf  ( [Doylestawn,  Pa,:  Nat, 
Farm  Bchool,  1911],  pp.  20,  flgn.  1^).— In  this  address  the  Ghetto  conditions  in 
New  York  City  are  described  and  the  need  of  more  institutions  like  the  Na- 
tional  Farm  School  at  Doylestown,  Pa.,  to  help  prq;)are  immigrants  for  life  on 
the  farm  is  emphasised. 

Popular  farm  education  in  Canada,  A.  Fuu^frroN  {Country  Gent,  77  (1912), 
No.  22,  pp.  S,  SI,  fig*.  S). — The  author  describes  some  of  the  work  of  the  Ontario 
Agricultural  College,  particularly  those  features  relating  to  the  education  of 
adult  farmers,  including  excursions  to  the  college,  short  courses,  and  the 
appointment  of  graduates  of  the  collate  as  farm  adTisers.  In  1911«  20  counties 
were  supplied  with  farm  advisers. 

Agxicultoral  education  In  Trinidad<— past,  present,  and  future,  A.  FHia>* 
HOLM  (Proc  Agr.  Boc.  TtUHdad  and  Tobago,  12  (1912),  No.  4,  pp.  9&-10S).—An 
account  is  giyen  of  the  development  of  agricultural  histruction  in  Trinidad. 
Instruction  in  agriculture  is  included  in  the  curriculum  of  the  public  schools, 
with  school  gardens  for  practical  demonstrations,  and  a  system  of  apprentice- 
ships. 

Ble^enth  annual  general  report  of  the  B^artment  of  Agrienltural  and 
Technical  Instruction  for  Ireland  (Dept.  Agr,  and  Tech.  Inatr.,  Ireland,  Ann. 
Gen.  Rpt.,  11  (1910-11),  pp.  F/+5i8).— This  is  a  report  on  the  department's 
administration  and  funds  and  on  the  details  of  its  work  daring  1910-11,  includ- 
ing agricultural  and  technical  instraction,  and  presents  data  corresponding  to 
the  report  for  the  previoas  year  (B.  8.  B.,  25,  p.  494). 

Itinerant  s()hools  of  agriculture  for  young  women  (home  economies)  and 
for  young  men,  X  M.  GuiLLOir  (But.  Mens.  Off.  Renaeig.  Agr.  [Parte],  10 
{191 1),  No.  6,  pp.  7ii-756).— The  author  discusses  in  detail  the  origin,  aim» 
organisation,  instraction,  and  budget  of  these  schools. 

Agricultural  schools,  U.  Bsandeb  (Femi4a:  Bui.  Hoc.  Geogr.  FUUande,  SO 
(1910),  pU  2,  Carte  SS,  pp.  i|-JS5).-'This  is  a  historical  review  of  the  estab- 
lishment of  agricultural  schools  in  Finland.  It  shows  that  in  1910  the  follow- 
ing 129  institutions  received  government  aid  for  agricultural  instructi<m :  A  sec- 
tion of  agriculture  at  the  University  of  Helsingfors;  an  agricultural  institute 
at  Mustiala;  an  agricultural  high  school  at  Kronoborg;  an  agricultural  lyceum 
at  Helsingfors;  9  agricultural  schools  with  2-year  courses,  1  with  a  li-year 
course,  and  1  with  a  1-year  course;  2  farm  schools  with  2  winter  courses,  and 
16  with  1  winter  course;  6  itinerant  farm  schools  extending  through  2  months; 
12  public  high  schools  offering  agricultural  instruction;  5  gardening  schools; 
10  horticultural  and  home  economics  schools;  8  home  economics  schools;  4 
theoretical  animal  husbandry  schools;  4  animal  husbandry  and  dairy  schools; 
8  2-year,  81  1-year  and  1  itinerant  animal  husbandry  schools,  3  theoretical 
dairy  schools ;  1  1-year  dairy  school ;  2  schools  for  grooms ;  6  farriery  schools ; 
and  1  school  of  apiculture.    A  brief  bibliography  is  app^ded. 

Agricultural  education  [in  Victoria],  A.  M.  Lauohton  (yiototian  Yearbook^ 
SI  (1910^11),  pp.  62S-^S9).—A  brief  summary  of  the  work  and  progress  of 
each  of  the  agricultural  colleges,  schools,  and  experiment  stations  in  Victoria 
is  here  presented. 
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Xlements  of  agrleiiltiire,  W.  Fbcam  (Lond^m,  1911,  8.  0i.,  pp.  XIII -HH,  pU, 
IS,  ftQB,  270). — ThiB  text-book,  prepared  by  authority  of  tbe  Boyal  Agrtcaltnial 
Society  of  BnirliUQd,  was  edited  and  reriaed  in  tbe  eighth  edition  by  J.  R. 
Alnsworth-DaTla.  It  conaials  of  3  parts:  (1)  Tlie  sou,  including  chapters  on 
formation,  composition  and  dassUlcation,  physical  properties^  sources  of  losi 
and  gain,  improTement  and  tillage  of  soUs»  agricultural  implements,  and 
manures  and  manuring;  (2)  the  plant,  including  chapters  on  seeds  and  their 
germination,  structure  and  functions  of  plants,  cultiyated  plants,  weeds,  sdec- 
tion  of  seeds»  grass  land  and  its  management,  farm  crops,  hardy  fruit  culture, 
and  fungus  pests;  (8)  the  animal,  including  chapters  on  structure  and  ftme- 
tions  of  farm  animals^  comporttion  of  the  animal  body,  foods  and  feeding; 
principles  of  breeding,  breeding,  feeding,  and  management  of  horses,  catUe. 
sheep,  and  pigs,  fattening  of  cattle,  sheep,  and  pigs;  dairying;  poultry  and  poul- 
try keeping,  and  harmful  and  beneficial  animala 

Some  sorgsstions  rtgardlaff  raral  seihool  agrleulturs,  L.  E.  Waldion  (Ds- 
kota  Parmer,  9B  (1912),  No.  10,  pp.  5^0,  5il).^The  author  suggests  simple 
experiments  in  irtant  breeding,  soils  and  soil  physics;  fiarm  crops,  i^ant  diseases, 
germination  of  seeds,  and  a  study  of  the  weather,  for  use  in  public  schooU. 

Ck>m,  €.  A.  McMuBBT  {Bl.  Bchool  Teacher,  It  (1919),  No.  7,  pp.  997-^05).— 
In  this,  the  first  of  8  papers  which  constitute  the  report  of  a  oomonittee  of  the 
Superintendents'  and  Principals*  Association  of  Nofthem  Illinois,  the  subjeet 
of  com  is  treated  as  a  geography  topic  for  the  fifth  or  (rtxth  grade.  The  paper 
presupposes  lessons  on  com  in  tbe  earlier  grades  and  suggests  a  historical 
consideration  of  the  subject,  the  problem  of  com  production  on  a  large  scale 
in  the  com  belt,  and  a  comprehensive  survey  of  its  importance  in  the  world. 

School  ezerelses  with  oom,  T.  I.  Maibs  {Penn.  8taie  Col.  B«a.,  6  (1912),  No. 
9,  pp.  90,  figs.  7).— This  bulletin,  which  is  intended  for  teachers  rather  than 
pupils,  consists  of  8  parts,  suited,  respectively,  to  the  fall,  winter,  and  spring 
and  summer.  The  exercises  embrace  some  that  are  suitable  fbr  all  grades  from 
the  fifth  or  sixth  to  the  upper  classes  of  the  high  schooL 

Arbor  Day  manual  ([Bofoe],  Idaho:  Dept.  Pub.  InMtr.,  1919,  pp.  94,  fips. 
jS).~The  history  of  Arbor  Day,  directions  for  improving  the  school  ground, 
including  the  preparation  of  a  planting  plan,  sheeting  and  obtaining  trees  and 
how  to  plant  them,  list  of  decorative  trees  and  shrubs  native  to  Idaho,  and 
questions  and  answers  for  the  instruction  of  pupils  in  the  protection  of  forests 
are  given. 

Arbor  Bay  annual,  1919,  compiled  by  G.  M.  Wilet  (Albamy,  N.  Y.:  Sd. 
Dept.,  1912,  pp.  70,  pU.  i,  figs.  i(2).-'This  annual  is  devoted  to  fruit  trees  In 
New  York  and  includes  the  following  articles :  Arbor  Day  and  Our  Fruit  Trees, 
by  A.  S.  Draper;  The  Frait  Tree,  by  L.  H.  Bailey;  Fmit  Production  in  New 
York,  by  C.  J.  Huson;  Orchard  Management,  by  U.  P.  Hedrlck;  Gross  Pollina- 
tion of  the  Pear  and  Apple,  by  H.  M.  Dunlap;  and  The  Care  of  Fruit  Trees, 
by  B.  J.  Case.  These  are  followed  by  a  short  list  of  varieties  of  fruit  for  the 
home  orchard  and  garden,  and  a  suggested  program  and  poems  for  Arbor  Day. 

Forest  primers,  D.  E.  Bubces,  D.  J.  Lafix,  and  O.  Lapis  (OarHUa  Porestal. 
Mexico:  See,  Pomenio,  1909,  No.  1,  pp,  95;  1910,  No,  2,  pp.  62;  1911,  No.  S,  pp. 
J7).— These  primers,  which  have  been  prepared  by  the  professors  of  the  schools 
for  forest  guards  and  revised  and  amplified  by  the  central  board  of  forestry, 
are  r^sum^s  of  the  instmctlon  given  to  students  who  wish  to  become  forest 
guards.  The  first  primer  gives  instruction  concerning  forest  nurseries,  the 
second  on  silviculture,  and  the  third  on  reforestation. 

A  study  of  food,  n,  edited  by  Maby  P.  Van  Zilb  (Agr,  Ed,  [Kane.  Agr, 
OoM,  S  (1910),  No.  9,  pp.  58,  figs.  7). — ^This  concludes  a  previous  article  (BS. 
8.  E.,  26,  p.  403). 
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Some  results  of  the  farmers'  cooperative  demonstration  work,  B.  Knapp  ' 
{U.  8.  Dept.  Affr.  Yearbook  1911,  pp.  285-^96) .—This  paper  takes  up  in  detail 
the  purposes,  scope,  and  success  of  the  fanners'  cooperatiye  demonstration 
work  in  the  Southern  Statea 

XXSCELLASEOTTS. 

Yearbook  of  the  Department  of  A^coltore,  1911  (17.  8.  Dept  Agr.  Tear^ 
hook  1911,  pp.  7S2,  pl9,  67,  ftga.  £0).— This  contains  the  report  of  the  Secretary 
on  the  work  of  the  Department  during  the  year ;  an  account  by  B.  T.  Galloway 
of  the  life  and  work  of  the  late  Dr.  S.  A.  Knapp  (pp.  151-154) ;  90  special 
articles  abstracted  elsewhere  in  this  issue;  and  an  appendix  containing  an 
article  by  J.  A.  Arnold  on  the  Publications  of  the  United  States  Department 
of  Agriculture  and  How  They  are  Distributed ;  Review  of  Weather  Conditions 
during  the  Year  1911.  by  P.  G.  Day ;  a  directory  of  the  Department,  the  agri-* 
cultural  colleges,  the  experiment  stations,  and  state  oiScials  in  cliarge  of  agri- 
culture; and  agricultural  statistics,  including  summary  tables  from  the  agri- 
cultural returns  of  the  thirteenth  census  as  to  number,  area,  and  value  of 
farms;  value  of  farm  buildings  and  live  stock;  farm  expenses;  mortgages; 
and  nativity  of  families. 

Twenty-fourth  Annual  Beport  of  Alabama  College  Station,  1911  (AU^ 
Mnta  CoL  8ta.  Rpt  1911,  pp.  4S), — This  contains  the  organisation  list,  a 
financial  statement  for  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  90,  1911,  and  reports  of  the 
director  and  heads  of  departments  on  the  work  of  the  station  during  the  year. 
A  portion  of  the  report  of  the  entomologist  is  abstructed  on  page  564  of  this 
issue,  • 

Twenty-seeond  Annnal  Beport  of  Arizona  Station,  1911  (Arizona  8ia.  Rpt 
1911,  pp.  515-572,  pi.  1,  figs.  2). — This  contains  the  organization  list,  an  admin- 
istrative report  by  the  director  on  the  work  and  publications  of  the  station,  a 
financial  statement  for  the  fiscal  year  eided  June  90,  1911,  and  departmental 
reports,  the  experimental  features  of  iviiich  are  for  the  most  part  abstracted 
elsewhere  in  tliis  issue. 

Twenty-fourth  Annual  Beport  of  Termont  Station,  1911  (Vermont  8UB. 
Rpt.  1911,  pp.  XZXII+m'¥28,  pU.  18,  figs.  50).'This  contains  the  organi- 
zation list,  a  brief  announcement  concerning  the  station,  a  financial  statement 
for  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  90, 1911,  a  report  of  the  director  on  the  publica- 
tions and  work  of  the  station,  and  reprints  of  Bulletins  165  to  100,  and  Cir- 
culars 6  to  8,  previously  noted. 

Index  to  publications  of  the  Hawaii  Agricultural  Bxperiment  Station, 
July  1,  1901,  to  December  81,  1911,  A.  T.  Lonolet  (HancoH  8ta.  [Spec.  Pub.^, 
19X2,  May  2i,  pp.  S8). 

Konthly  Bulletin  of  the  Department  Library,  April,  May,  and  June,  1919 
( U.  8.  Dept.  Agr.,  Library  Mo.  Bui.,  3  (1912),  Nos.  4,  pp.  118^142;  5,  pp.  U6-178; 
6,  pp.  181-206). — ^These  numbers  contain  data  for  April,  May,  and  June,  1912, 
respectively,  as  to  the  accessions  to  the  Library  of  this  Department  and  the 
Additions  to  the  list  of  periodicals  currently  received. 

Experiment  Station  Work,  LXTX  (17.  8.  Dept.  Agr.,  Farmers*  Bui.  4$9,  pp. 
24,  figs.  5).— This  number  contains  articles  on  the  following  subjects :  Top-dress- 
ing pastures,  making  hay,  a  fresh-air  brooder,  roosting  closet  for  poultry, 
exhibition  contests  for  Improving  dairy  products,  blind  staggers  of  horses,  ado^ 
as  a  building  material,  and  white  and  color  washes^ 
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Iowa  College  and  StatioB.— A  recent  decision  of  the  state  board  of  edacation 
relative  to  the  coordination  of  the  instruction  in  higher  education  malces  radical 
changes  in  the  scope  of  the  existing  state  institutions.  Under  the  new  plan  all 
work  in  engineering  will  be  concentrated  at  the  College  of  Agriculture  and 
Mechanic  Arts;  the  courses  in  professional  education  and  the  literary  arts  at 
the  State  Teachers  College  extending  beyond  the  sophomore  year  will  be  dis- 
continued and  centered  at  the  State  Uniyersity;  and  all  courses  in  genial 
science  and  domestic  science  at  the  College  of  Agriculture  and  Mechanics  Arts 
will  be  discontinued  and  a  school  of  household  arts  established  at  the  State 
Uniyersity.  It  is  proposed  to  put  the  new  plan  into  effect  at  the  end  of  Uie 
present  college  year. 

L.  A.  Maynard,  assistant  in  chemistry,  and  H.  C.  Coegriff,  field  superintendent, 
haye  resigned,  and  will  be  succeeded  respectiyely  by  J.  C.  Beese  and  C.  E.  Forest 

Kansas  Station.— Director  B.  H.  Webster  has  resigned  to  become  associate 
editor  of  Hoard*a  Dairyman,  January  1, 1918. 

Kentucky  Vniveriity  and  Station.»-The  establishment  of  a  series  of  about  12 
demonstration  farms  of  about  20  acres  each  has  been  authorized,  and  arrange* 
ments  whereby  four  of  these  fiirms,  all  located  in  the  western  part  of  the 
State,  will  be  donated  to  the  station  haye  been  practically  completed. 

Dr.  J.  H.  KasUe  has  been  appointed  dean  of  the  college  of  agriculture  and 
director  of  the  station.  Frank  T.  McFarland,  a  1012  graduate  of  the  Ohio  State 
Uniyersity,  has  been  appointed  instructor  in  botany. 

Louliiana  Statione. — ^R.  Q.  Fuller  and  Hene  Baus  haye  resigned  as  assistant 
chemists  in  the  field  and  fertilizer  laboratory. 

Misiisiippi  Station. — B.  W.  Anspon,  assistant  horticulturist,  has  become  pro- 
fessor of  floriculture  and  landscape  gardening  at  the  Maryland  College. 

Cornell  Uniyersity. — John  W.  Spencer,  wid^y  known  as  the  organizer  of  Uie 
farmers'  reading  courses,  the  nature  study  courses  for  children,  the  Junior 
naturalists'  clubs,  and  the  junior  gardeners'  clubs,  died  at  Ithaca  October  2i,  at 
the  age  of  69  years. 

Peansylyanla  College  and  Station.— Alya  Agee  has  resigned  as  professor  of 
agricultural  extension  and  secretary  of  the  school  of  agriculture  to  becomeb 
on  December  1,  head  of  the  extension  senrice  of  the  New  Jersey  College  and 
Stationa  C.  F.  Shaw  has  resigned  as  assistant  professor  of  agronomy  and 
agronomist  to  become  soil  teclmologist  in  the  Uniyersity  of  California.  John  W. 
Gregg  has  resigned  as  assistant  professor  of  horticulture  and  assistant  horti- 
culturist to  become  professor  of  landscape  engineering  in  the  Uniyersity  of 
California,  beginning  January  1, 1918. 

Khode  Island  Station.— Dr.  H.  J.  Wheeler,  whose  resignation  as  director  has 
been  preyiously  noted,  has  been  appointed  to  the  newly  established  position  of 
agricultural-chemical  expert  of  the  American  Agricultural  Chemical  Company, 
beginning  December  1. 

▼irginia  Tmok  Station.— F.  B.  Miller,  a  recent  graduate  of  the  Uniyersity  of 
Missouri,  has  accepted  the  position  of  assistant  horticulturist  J.  B.  Pickett 
has  been  appointed  horticultural  foreman. 
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The  1912  conyention  of  the  Association  of  American  Agricul- 
tural Colleges  and  Experiment  Stations  will  long  be  remembered 
as  one  of  the  most  interesting  and  inspiring  annual  gatherings  of 
the  association  since  its  organization  twenty-six  years  ago.  Although 
the  anniversary  features  stood  out  prominently,  and  there  was  a 
tracing  of  progress  and  a  setting  forth  of  what  the  establishment 
of  these  institutions  has  meant,  the  present-day  problems  did  not 
lack  for  attention,  and  their  consideration  was  characterized  by  a 
clearness  of  vision  and  a  maturity  of  thought  which  showed  the 
extent  to  which  opinion  has  been  crystallized  on  many  fundamental 
lines  of  policy.  A  brief  account  of  the  convention  will  be  given 
in  a  subsequent  issua 

The  three  anniversaries  observed  this  year  commemorate  the  begin- 
ning of  opportunity  for  agriculture  in  this  country.  Hence  their 
special  significance.  It  was  in  1862,  a  half  century  ago,  that  the 
Morrill  Act  was  passed  donating  public  lands  for  industrial  educa- 
tion, which  marked  the  birth  of  the  agricultural  college  in  America ; 
and  it  was  in  the  same  year  that  the  National  Department  of  Agri- 
culture was  founded  at  Washington.  It  was  in  1887,  a  quarter  cen- 
tury back,  that  the  policy  of  federal  aid  for  agricultural  experi- 
mentation throughout  the  country  was  established.  These  three 
events  are  the  most  important  from  the  standpoint  of  agriculture 
which  this  or  any  country  has  known.  Out  of  them  has  grown  the 
largest  and  most  influential  movement  in  education,  the  most  highly 
developed  department  of  agriculture,  and  the  most  comprehensive 
and  efficient  system  of  experiment  stations  to  be  found  in  any  country. 

Agriculture  waited  many  centuries  for  such  a  recognition.  It 
was  a  trade  merely,  conducted  on  the  basis  of  experience  and  per- 
sonal judgment,  with  only  a  hinted  basis  in  science.  It  was  unformu- 
lated as  a  teaching  subject,  the  trade  school  being  the  only  ideal  in 
agricultural  instruction,  and  there  had  been  provided  for  it  but  slight 
means  of  acquiring  knowledge  except  through  empirical  experience. 
For  the  most  part  it  was  guided  by  tradition,  and  it  embraced  an 
element  of  superstition,  which  ascribed  important  considerations  to 
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the  phases  of  the  moon  and  the  movement  of  other  heavenly  bodies. 
The  idea  that  it  involved  much  more  than  skill  and  intuition  and 
brawn,  or  was  teachable  except  as  a  practical  art,  or  that  experi- 
ence and  tradition  could  be  extended  and  interpreted  in  the  light 
of  science,  was  new  and  restricted.  It  was  only  the  f  arseeing  who 
realized  these  possibilities.  The  farmers  who  had  received  a  college 
education  were  not  more  successful  than  those  who  had  not,  for 
they  found  their  education  bore  no  relation  to  their  business  and 
they  must  go  to  sdiool  to  the  successful  men  of  their  neighborhood. 
Except  for  the  broader  vision  it  gave  them,  the  influence  of  their 
education  in  advancing  agriculture  was  negligible. 

We  have  now  become  so  accustomed  to  these  three  agencies  for 
agricultural  advancement,  it  would  seem  that  their  significance  and 
great  importance  should  always  have  been  recognized.  The  struggle 
and  opposition  of  a  few  years  ago  is  lost  sight  of,  and  it  is  difficult 
to  realize  what  an  innovation  their  establishment  marked.  The 
review  of  the  conditions  under  which  these  movements  began,  the 
history  of  their  progress,  and  the  measuring  of  their  influence  and 
position  formed,  therefore,  matters  of  rare  interest  at  the  recent 
convention. 

Such  reviews  were  ably  presented  by  Dr.  W.  O.  Thompson  for 
the  land-grant  colleges.  Dr.  A.  C.  True  for  the  Federal  Department 
of  Agriculture,  and  Dr.  H.  C.  White  for  the  experiment  stations. 
These  papers,  together  with  the  presidential  address  of  Dr.  W.  E. 
Stone  and  a  paper  by  Dean  Davenport  on  the  American  agricultural 
college,  constituted  the  special  anniversary  features  of  the  conven- 
tion. By  vote  of  the  association  these  papers  are  to  be  printed 
separately  from  the  proceedings  for  more  e:stended  distribution  and 
use.  Those  relating  to  the  land-grant  colleges  will  here  be  consid- 
ered, reserving  for  a  future  issue  the  anniversary  of  agricultural 
experimentation  as  embodied  in  the  National  Department  of  Agri- 
culture and  the  American  system  of  experiment  stations. 

In  the  presidential  address  of  Dr.  Stone  and  the  historical  paper 
of  Dean  Davenport,  the  history  of  these  colleges  was  drawn  upon  to 
show  something  of  the  vicissitudes  they  have  passed  through,  the 
dangers  which  still  confront  them,  and  the  position  they  have  at- 
tained in  the  field  of  education. 

Dean  Davenport  characterized  the  history  of  the  agricultural 
college  as  forty  years  of  apparent  failure  and  a  dozen  years  of  daz- 
zling success.  From  the  fact  that  the  fundamental  ideas  underlying 
them  were  new  and  radical,  they  had  to  meet  the  conservatism  of  the 
older  and  well  established  institutions.  In  their  early  history  they 
experienced  an  attitude  of  indifference,  mistrust,  and  general  Ia<^ 
of  confidence.    ^^  Farmers  did  not  believe  in  their  principles.    £du- 
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cators  regarded  them  as  outside  the  sphere  of  educational  recogni- 
tion, and  these  attitudes  were  reflected  by  the  general  public."  Fur- 
ther obstacles  in  the  pioneer  years  were  the  undeveloped  condition  of 
science,  the  lack  of  a  body  of  teachable  knowledge,  and  the  lack  of 
trained  teachers  for  industrial  education.  Even  the  experiment  sta- 
tions, which  came  after  the  barriers  of  prejudice  had  been  partially 
broken  down,  were  for  a  time  received  with  scant  confidence  by  either 
the  public  or  by  scientific  men. 

A  large  measure  of  credit  was  given  the  separate  agricultural  col- 
leges for  the  success  which  has  attended  agricultural  education  in 
later  years.  These  colleges  for  thirty  or  forty  years  withstood  the 
brunt  of  the  attack  on  this  new  education,  worked  out  the  ideals  of 
the  founders,  and  gradually  developed  the  means  and  the  system  for 
teaching  agriculture  and  secured  recognition  for  it. 

In  the  recent  development  of  these  institutions  the  constituency  of 
the  college  has  come  to  be  the  whole  State,  with  provision  for  exten- 
sion teaching  and  for  agricultural  research  and  demonstration.  Their 
students  have  increased  a  thousand  per  cent  in  the  last  ten  years,  and 
at  the  same  time  the  colleges  have  greatly  advanced  their  standards. 
It  was  stated  that  in  the  case  of  the  agricultural  colleges  connected 
with  universities,  fifty-five  per  cent  of  the  graduates  return  to  the 
land,  and  ninety-five  per  cent  engage  in  some  agricultural  pursuit. 

Now  that  the  land-grant  colleges  have  demonstrated  their  claim 
to  an  honorable  place  in  the  educational  field,  and  have  acquired 
prestige  and  public  confidence,  new  opposition  and  jealousies  have 
developed  within  the  States  as  to  the  field  they  are  occupying,  the 
support  to  be  given  them,  and  other  matters,  giving  rise  to  contro- 
versies which  have  threatened  to  disrupt  them  in  some  cases.  This 
conflict  between  competing  institutions  Dr.  Stone  regarded  as  a  mat- 
ter of  serious  concern,  calling  for  wise  and  liberal  action.  "  In  States 
where  the  land-grant  college  and  state  university  are  separated,  no 
time  should  be  lost  by  their  authorities  in  arriving  at  an  under- 
standing as  to  the  respective  fields  they  are  to  occupy,  always  with 
reference  to  public  welfare.  Duplication  of  effort  should  be  avoided 
for  the  sake  of  economy  as  well  as  harmony,  and  then  good  faith 
should  be  kept  The  ideal  adjustment  between  two  such  institutions 
is  that  which  secures  to  the  State,  by  coordination  of  both,  the  full 
range  of  instruction  otherwise  given  in  a  single  state  university, 
without  unnecessary  duplication." 

Failure  to  mutually  agree  upon  an  adjustment  will  inevitably  bring 
legislative  interference,  and  the  possible  clothing  of  a  single  board 
of  regents  with  extraordinary  power  over  the  separate  institutions. 
Particularly  when  the  latter  method  is  extended  to  interference  with 
the  internal  administration,  it  was  declared  to  be  ^^  destructive  of  the 
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spirit,  the  individuality,  and  the  freedcxn  so  necessary  to  the  life 
and  progress  of  an  educational  institution." 

Dr.  Stone  also  referred  to  the  attempts  "  to  crystallize  an  inter- 
pretation of  the  Morrill  Act  to  the  effect  that  the  land-grant  colleges 
were  intended  to  be  of  secondary  grade — a  kind  of  industrial  and 
trade  school;  that  agricultural  instruction  is  per  se  of  this  order, 
and  that  ^  mechanic  arts  ^  means  trade  and  vocaticmal  training  rather 
than  engineering,"  an  assumption  which  he  found  to  be  borne  out 
by  neither  the  law  nor  the  facts. 

^^All  of  these  difficulties,  the  struggle  for  recognition,  the  opposi- 
tion of  competing  institutions,  the  attempts  to  segregate  the  colleges 
in  an  inferior  class,  were  but  to  be  expected  under  the  circumstances. 
They  constitute  real  obstacles  and  hindrances  to  progress  in  many 
cases.  They  might  have  been  to  a  larger  degree  averted  by  con- 
certed and  positive  action  of  the  institutions  in  formulating  their 
policies  with  regard  to  those  things  and  defining  their  positions  in 
advance." 

Dr.  Stone  also  discussed  the  situation  growing  out  of  the  present 
extraordinary  general  interest  in  agriculture,  which  has  brought 
demands  on  the  college  the  result  of  which  '^  is  likely  to  be  a  weaken- 
ing and  letting  down  of  the  quality  of  its  instruction  and  research." 
Although  recognizing  this  popular  awakening  as  one  of  the  most 
encouraging  movements  of  the  day,  he  held  that  extension  work 
demands  the  wisest  guidance  in  order  that  it  may  find  its  right  place 
and  relation  in  the  organization  of  our  institutions.  While  promot- 
ing it  and  giving  it  true  direction,  "  we  should  guard  jealously  our 
scientific  workers  and  teachers  from  the  distractions  of  extensicm 
enterprises.  It  is  most  certain  that  the  future  will  demand  more 
and  more  of  our  institutions;  that  much  of  the  present  extension 
work  will  prove  only  ephemeral ;  that  the  demand  will  be  for  more 
thorough  teaching,  serious  investigations,  and  for  a  service  which 
eventually  can  only  be  supplied  by  those  who  labor  in  the  laboratory 
and  class  room  rather  than  on  the  lecture  platform.  To  prepare  for 
this  time  we  must  increase  rather  than  diminish  the  substantial 
scientific  work  in  our  stations  and  sound  teaching  in  our  colleges, 
as  the  reserve  from  which  extension  activities  must  always  draw 
their  inspiration  and  material." 

Viewing  broadly  the  work  of  these  land-grant  institutions,  Dr. 
Stone  declared  that  their  establishment  ^'  has  brought  the  application 
of  scientific  principles  into  the  commonest  occupations,  emphasized 
the  democracy  of  education,  established  the  status  of  tax-supported 
institutions  of  higher  learning,  and,  more  than  any  other  cause,  con- 
tributed to  the  development  of  the  new  education.  Now,  at  the  end  of 
fifty  years,  the  land-grant  colleges  with  the  experiment  stati(Mis  and 
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the  departments  of  agricultural  extension  constitute  the  most  unique, 
useful,  appreciated,  and  popular  group  of  institutions  in  the  country." 

The  influence  of  the  Morrill  Act  upon  American  higher  education, 
as  presented  by  Dr.  W.  O.  Thompson,  was  especially  interesting 
because  of  the  review  it  gave  of  the  early  efforts  to  secure  federal 
aid  for  industrial  education,  the  ideals  developed  by  these  institutions, 
and  the  scholarly  deductions  drawn  as  to  the  wider  influences  these 
colleges  have  had  on  education. 

At  the  present  time  when  these  institutions  have  so  abundantly 
justified  themselves  and  the  wisdom  of  their  establishment,  it  is  dif- 
ficult to  realize  that  the  Morrill  bill  should  have  been  opposed  and 
vetoed  on  such  grounds  as  its  supposed  effect  on  the  relation  of  the 
federal  and  state  government^,  the  effect  on  existing  institutions, 
doubt  as  to  whether  it  would  promote  the  advancement  of  agriculture, 
and  the  contention  that  Congress  could  not  appropriate  money  for 
education  in  the  States  and  hence  its  aid  by  means  of  land  grant  was 
of  doubtful  constitutionality.  A  characteristic  feature  of  the  debate 
of  that  time,  as  Dr.  Thompson  pointed  out,  was  the  inconsistency  of 
the  position  that  public  land  could  with  propriety  be  donated  for  cer- 
tain types  of  education  (as  had  already  been  done  in  numerous 
instances),  but  the  doubt  as  to  the  propriety  of  extending  this  aid 
to  establishing  institutions  for  agricultural  education.  The  land- 
grant  colleges  have  set  at  rest  this  doubt  and  proved  the  wisdom  of 
federal  aid  to  education. 

As  to  the  origin  of  the  agitation  for  industrial  education  and  the 
support  it  received.  Dr.  Thompson  developed  the  interesting  fact 
that  "  in  the  great  agricultural  States  this  movement  was  bom  and 
cherished  among  the  progressive  and  prosperous  farmers  in  the 
several  communities."  He  showed  this  by  many  references  to  the 
reports  of  agricultural  societies  and  meetings  the  country  over. 
There  was  a  widespread  movement  for  a  practical  type  of  education 
which  should  relate  more  directly  to  the  everyday  life  of  the  common 
people.  "  This  new  educational  reform  sprang  not  from  the  educa- 
tional philosophers  or  the  professional  teachers,  but  from  the  rank 
and  file  of  the  people  themselves."  And  having  developed  out  of 
this  desire,  the  land-grant  colleges  have  taken  it  as  their  ideal  "  to 
teach  all  knowledge  to  all  men." 

This  marks  a  sharp  contrast  between  them  and  the  class  of  insti- 
tutions which  aim  to  teach  the  essentials  to  prepared  men.  The 
needs  of  the  people  have  been  the  guiding  spirits  for  the  land-grant 
institutions.  The  maintenance  of  conventional  standards  is  not  the 
central  idea,  but  the  liberal  education  of  the  industrial  classes.  Such 
^a  public-supported  institution  is  to  be  operated  "  for  the  good  it  can 
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do,  for  the  people  it  can  serve,  for  the  science  it  can  promote,  and  f<«r 
the  civilization  it  can  advance,"  a  view  of  democracy  in  education 
which  is  now  reflected  in  many  other  classes  of  institntions. 

Furthermore,  as  Dr.  Thompson  pointed  out,  the  colleges  of  a^- 
culture  and  mechanic  arts  have  constituted  a  great  national  move- 
ment for  science  in  higher  education.  Their  attitude  toward  science 
is  one  of  the  significant  products  of  the  Morrill  Act  When  scienoe 
was  struggling  for  recognition  in  the  school  programs  of  the  country 
the  land-grant  institutions  recognized  that  frcHn  the  very  terms  of  the 
law  they  were  to  teach  the  sciences  related  to  agriculture  and  me- 
chanic arts.  While  they  have  emphasized  the  economic  phases  of 
science,  obviously  applied  science  must  follow  pure  science,  and  this 
has  tended  to  broaden  the  scope  of  their  field  and  teachings. 

One  effect  of  these  colleges  on  the  state  universities  with  which  they 
were  associated  was  that  the  latter  were  ^^  forced  into  a  freedom 
hitherto  unknown  in  higher  education.  This  attitude  toward  science 
steadily  influenced  the  attitude  toward  every  other  subject  properly 
within  the  horizon  of  the  university."  As  a  result  the  state  univer- 
sity ''  found  itself  free  to  teach  in  every  field  of  human  inquiry  and 
to  investigate  any  subject  yielding  knowledge." 

The  influence  of  the  land-grant  colleges  upon  higher  education, 
viewed  from  their  history  of  fifty  years,  and  the  real  positions  which 
these  institutions  have  occupied  in  the  educational  world,  was 
summed  up  by  Dr.  Thompson  under  the  following  heads: 

(1)  The  land-grant  colleges  have  clearly  stimulated  the  interest 
of  the  people  in  higher  education.  "Apart  from  the  educaticm  pro- 
vided for  the  students,  they  have  d^ncmstrated  their  capacity  for 
public  service  and  have  carried  to  the  people  an  uplifting  message." 

(2)  They  have  set  a  precedent  for  federal  aid  to  education  and 
proved  the  wisdom  of  it — of  using  a  portion  of  the  government's 
increasing  revenues  "for  the  purpose  of  developing  a  people  able 
to  sustain  an  efficient  government." 

(8)  Thy  have  brought  industrial  education  to  its  rightful  place 
in  the  esteem  of  the  American  people,  and  have  forced  its  rec(^niticHi 
by  all  institutions  for  higher  educaticm. 

(4)  They  have  efficiently  influenced  the  practical  aims  of  higher 
education  by  insisting  upon  a  larger  liberty  in  the  programs  of  edu- 
cation and  in  the  contents  of  the  course  of  study. 

(6)  They  have  stimulated  investigation  and  research  in  many 
fields.  "We  can  not  be  blind  to  the  fact  that  very  much  of  the 
investigational  and  research  work  of  American  higher  education 
to-day  finds  inspiraticm  in  the  achievements  of  these  institutions*" 

(6)  They  have  had  an  influence  on  the  Government  itself  which 
has  affected  the  cause  of  higher  education.  "  The  fact  that  govern- 
ment has  become  more  humane,  more  beneficent,  and  almost  philan- 
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thropic  in  many  of  its  activities,  is  probably  due  to  the  humanizing 
influence  of  the  educational  activities  supported  and  stimulated  by 
the  Government" 

It  is  refreshing  to  have  a  liberal-minded,  appreciative  estimate  of 
these  institutions,  based  on  an  intelligent  and  intimate  study  of 
their  activities  and  influence.  It  is  inspiring,  because  it  shows 
how  large  a  factor  they  have  actually  been  in  the  evolution  of  in- 
dustrial education.  The  other  side  has  often  been  presented,  and, 
as  if  misrepresentation  had  become  a  habit,  credit  continues  to  be 
denied  them,  even  when  they  have  attained  a  high  degree  of  success 
and  the  results  are  so  much  in  evidence. 

One  critic  who  views  the  function  of  the  agricultural  collies  as 
that  of  training  farmers,  and  hence  argues  for  the  trade  school  stand- 
ard, has  recently,  in  connection  with  a  discussion  of  the  proposed 
reorganization  of  a  state  institution,  presented  an  elaborate  argument 
in  favor  of  an  agricultural  school  pure  and  simple,  maintaining  that 
agricultural  education  can  not  be  properly  developed  when  associated 
with  engineering.  Again,  a  document  has  quite  recently  been  issued 
giving  the  distribution  of  college  and  university  graduates  among  the 
professions  and  various  walks  of  life,  including  agriculture.  This 
survey  evidently  takes  a  similar  view  of  the  scope  of  agriculture,  for 
we  read  in  the  deductions  from  the  analysis  that  "  in  spite  of  the 
comparatively  large  number  of  agricultural  courses,  farming  does 
not  attract  and  never  has  attracted  a  very  large  number  of  college 
graduates."  It  may  be  mentioned  in  passing  that  the  list  of  insti- 
tutions studied  includes  only  three  of  the  state  universities  of  the 
central  west  having  courses  in  agriculture,  and  not  a  single  separate 
college  of  agriculture  and  mechanic  arts.  The  largest  quota  of 
graduates  entering  farming  from  the  colleges  included  in  the  analysis 
is  reported  as  less  than  four  per  cent,  in  the  years  1836  to  1840,  a 
time  when  there  were,  of  course,  no  agricultural  courses  in  any 
American  colleges.  After  this  the  deduction  follows  (from  data  ten 
years  old  or  more  for  fully  half  the  institutions)  that  "  although  the 
number  of  graduates  entering  agricultural  pursuits  is  increasing,  it 
is  not  increasing  so  rapidly  as  the  number  entering  other  profes- 
sions.   Consequently  the  curve  for  the  college-bred  farmer  is  falling." 

It  is  hoped  that  some  time  we  may  have  reliable  statistics  on  the 
graduates  of  land-grant  colleges,  made  on  a  basis  which  will  show 
not  Xmlj  how  many  are  going  into  farming  as  a  business,  but  how 
many  are  entering  the  broader  field  which  the  agricultural  colleges 
represent.  Until  we  have  this  and  a  recognized  distinction  between 
the  duty  of  these  institutions  toward  farming  as  a  trade,  and  toward 
the  immeasurably  broader  field  of  agriculture  as  a  great  fundamental 
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industry,  a  condition  under  which  a  large  share  of  the  people  live,  a 
subject  with  its  professional  as  well  as  its  trade  aspects, — until  then 
the  success  of  these  colleges  will  continue  to  be  measured  by  ccm- 
flicting  standards,  often  inadequate  and  unfair. 

As  President  Stone  well  said :  "  One  must  know  their  history  to 
appreciate  their  vigor  and  strength;  must  come  in  touch  with  the 
quality  and  diaracter  of  their  work;  must  grasp  their  scope  and 
their  relation  to  the  life  of  the  people,  in  order  to  compreh^id  their 
place  in  the  educational  world." 

Fifty  years  is  a  short  time  as  the  world  reckons  time.  It  is  a 
short  time  in  which  to  bring  about  a  new  attitude  toward  education, 
to  develop  pedagogic  methods  suited  to  the  needs  of  a  new  depart- 
ment of  it,  and  to  exert  so  vital  an  influence  on  higher  education  in 
general.  It  is  a  short  time  to  lay  the  foundation  for  a  science  of 
agriculture,  and  supplant  the  rule  of  thumb  by  the  rule  of  reason. 

To-day  nearly  everyone  recognizes  the  power  and  might  of  science, 
and  nearly  everyone  pays  it  at  least  outward  homage.  The  common 
laborer  on  the  farm  believes  in  its  possibilities,  just  as  does  the 
manufacturer,  the  man  of  large  business  interests,  and  the  house- 
keeper. 

But  this  is  a  distinctly  modem  attitude.  Only  a  half  century  ago 
the  foundation  of  one  of  the  institutions  benefiting  by  the  land- 
grant  act  was  attadked  on  the  ground  that  science  is  antagonistic 
to  humanity.  The  contention  was  that  science  was  unsuited  to  be 
an  instrument  of  education  because  it  dealt  with  nature  rather  than 
with  man.  To-day  such  a  view  would  find  scant  support.  Science 
is  seen  to  be  intensely  human,  and  science  in  the  service  of  man  has 
become  a  watchword  of  progress.  Half  a  century  has  demonstrated 
to  the  world  something  of  the  magnitude  of  its  power  to  make  tot 
human  betterment;  and  the  most  convincing  and  widdy  heralded 
illustrations  of  this  have  come  through  agriculture. 

It  is  safe  to  say  that  no  single  factor  has  had  a  greater  influence 
in  bringing  about  this  change  in  attitude  than  the  agricultural  inves- 
tigation at  these  institutions,  and  their  remarkable  activity  and 
success  in  popularizing  science. 
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Technical  methods  of  chemical  axialysis,  edited  by  Q.  Lttnoe  et  al.,  trans, 
and  edited  by  O.  A.  Keane  et  al.  (London,  191  ly  vol.  2,  pt8. 1,  pp.  XXVII +610; 
2,  pp,  XII +611-1252,  flga.  149). — ^Among  the  subjects  taken  up  In  these  parts 
of  this  work  (E.  8.  E.,  21,  p.  105)  are  artificial  manures,  feeding  stuffs,  am- 
monia, and  synthetic  and  natorally  occurring  organic  dyes. 

Solnbility  determinations  in  agricultural  chemistry,  A  Rindell  (Akad,  Bin- 
ladunffsschr.  HelsingforSt  1910,  pp.  67;  ahs,  in  Jour.  Boc,  Chem,  Indus,,  31 
(1912),  No.  2,  p.  8v^).— This  Is  a  gaieral  dlscnsslon  of  solubility,  Its  importance 
In  agricultural  chemistry,  and  the  methods  of  determining  solubility. 

In  experiments  with  Thomas  slag  it  was  found  that  the  phosphoric  add  was 
present  apparently  In  a  very  Insoluble  form.  "  Eizperiments  with  pure  water 
after  55  days'  stirring  at  25"*  C,  using  10  gm.  of  substance  per  1,000  gm.  of 
water,  show  that  with  Thomas  meal  0.1790  gm.  of  calcium  oxid  and  0.0316 
gm.  of  phosphoric  add  dissolve,  whereas  from  raw  phosphates  the  solution  only 
takes  up  from  0.00075  to  0.0025  gm.  of  phosphoric  acid,  except  in  the  case  of 
Mexico  phosphate,  which  is  more  soluble  than  Thomas  meal.  These  phosphates 
will  be  perhaps  slightly  more  soluble  In  soil  solutions,  but  water  is  fbr  pref- 
erable as  a  solvent  In  such  cases  to  the  2  per  cent  citric  acid  usually  employed. 
In  which  the  soil  constituents  have  too  great  a  solubility.  Stress  is  laid  on  the 
difficulties  of  finding  solubility  methods  applicable  to  agricultural  problems 
to  which  no  theoretical  objections  can  be  raised,  and  the  Importance  of  Intro- 
ducing physical  chemioal  methods  into  these  conceptions  is  emphasised." 

A  modification  of  the  diphenylamin  test  for  nitrous  and  nitric  acids,  W.  A. 
Withers  and  B.  J.  Rat  (Jour.  Amer.  Chem,  Boo.,  S3  {1911),  No.  S,  pp.  708^ 
711). — ^Thls  material  has  been  noted  from  another  source  (E.  S,  R.,  25,  p.  804). 

Determination  of  lithium,  W.  W.  Skinneb  and  W.  D.  Collins  ( 17.  £f.  DepU 
Agr.,  Bur.  Chem,  Bui,  153,  pp.  38), — ^After  a  comprdiensive  review  of  existiog 
methods  for  lithium,  particularly  in  mineral  waters,  a  modification  of  the 
Gooch  method  which  has  been  developed  and  used  in  the  Bureau  of  Chemistry 
is  described.  This  method  was  found  to  be  entirely  satisfactory  where  welgh- 
able  amounts  of  lithium  were  present. 

Pyridln  as  a  solvent  for  the  lithium  salts  was  found  to  be  objectionable  on 
account  of  its  unpleasant  odor,  the  difficulty  of  preparing  and  keeping  it 
suffidently  free  from  water,  and  the  fact  that  in  water  analysis  usually  very 
small  quantities  of  lithium  chlorid  are  to  be  separated  from  large  quantities  of 
sodium  and  potassium  chlorid. 

For  the  spectroscopic  estimation  of  lithium  the  methods  of  Ballman,  Bell,  or 
Foehr,  when  modified  to  employ  the  alkalis  as  extracted  by  amyl  alcohol,  were 
found  satisfactory.  The  quantitative  spectroscopic  method,  however,  is  not 
deemed  preferable  to  the  Qooch  method  where  welghable  amounts  of  lithium 
are  present 
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A  method  of  estixnatliisr  caldum  carbonate  in  #oil8,  H.  8.  Sbbewbbeubt 
(Pharm.  Jour.  [London],  ^  aer.,  S4  il91Z),  No.  2527,  p.  59^).— The  metbod  la  as 
toUowB: 

"  Ten  gm.  of  finely  divided  air-dried  eoil  is  treated  with  100  oc  of  tougtHj 
quarter-normal  acetic  acid,  rotating  the  flask  every  time  most  of  the  soli 
settles,  during  10  minutes.  The  same  weight  of  soil  is  treated  in  the  same 
manner  with  100  cc.  of  distilled  water.  Twenty-five  cc.  of  the  filtrate  from  each 
extraction  is  evaporated  in  a  platinum  dish,  ignited  at  a  bright  red  heat  for  80 
minutes,  and  the  residues  of  (principally)  lime  dissolved  in  10  cc.  or  more  if 
necessary  of  decinormal  acetic  acid.  Titrating  back  with  decinormal  soda  or 
potash  and  phenolphthalein  gives  the  cubic  centimeters  equivalent  to  the  lime 
!n  the  residues.  Subtracting  the  volume  obtained  from  the  control  (which 
will  not  exceed  0.1  cc.  in  most  soils),  the  remainder  multiplied  by  0.2  gives 
the  percoitage  of  calcium  carbonate  in  the  soil.  The  control  experiment 
eliminates  such  bodies  as  the  carbonates  or  organic  salts  of  the  alkalis,  soluble 
organic  calcium  salts,  calcium  nitrate,  etc.  Acetic  acid  is  chosen  for  the 
titration  as  it  does  not  dissolve  ignited  iron  oxid.'*  « 

The  results  of  tests  with  4  soils  are  also  included. 

The  estimation  of  ammonia  in  carbonated  waters,  6.  D.  Elbdoit  and 
N.  EvEBS  (Pharm.  Jour,  [London],  4.  aer..  Si  (1912),  No.  2527,  pp.  S9i,  5»5).— 
The  presence  of  carbon  dioxid  in  water  seriously  interferes  with  the  determina- 
tion of  ammonia  in  such  waters  by  the  Nessler  method.  The  following  method 
will  overcome  much  of  the  difficulty : 

Aft^  shaking  the  fiask  containing  the  water  by  the  usual  method,  500  oc. 
Is  transferred  to  a  distilling  fiask  and  5  cc.  or  more  of  normal  sulphuric  add, 
according  to  the  alkalinity  of  the  water,  is  added.  An  equivalent  amount  of 
normal  sodium  hydrate  and  a  sufficient  amount  of  sodium  carbonate  are  then 
added  and  the  usual  procedure  for  determining  free  and  albuminoid  ammonia 
followed. 

Kitric  nitrogen  in  mixed  fertiliaers,  S.  S.  Peck  (Jour.  Indus,  and  Bngku 
Chem.,  S  (1911),  No.  11,  pp.  Bit,  SIS).— The  reliability  of  the  modified  Gun- 
ning and  Kjeldahl  methods  for  determining  total  nitrogen  in  a  mixture  con- 
taining an  addition  of  nitrate  of  soda  was  studied. 

The  author  believes  on  the  basis  of  his  findings  with  a  new  procedure^ 
which  is  given  below,  that  good  results  can  be  obtained  with  the  Gunning 
method  providing  the  moisture  content  of  the  sample  is  not  too  high.  There 
was  no  loss  of ^trogen  noted  in  a  mixed  fertilizer  containing  sodium  nitrate 
and  sodium  phosphate,  which  was  kept  for  a  period  of  4  montha  The  method 
used  is  as  follows: 

Ten  gm.  of  the  fertiliser  was  transferred  to  a  beaker  and  stirred  with  some 
water  for  about  1  hour.  The  mixture  was  then  filtered,  and  the  residue 
washed  until  a  total  bulk  of  500  cc.  of  filtrate  was  obtained.  Twenty-five  cc 
of  the  filtrate  was  then  distilled  with  sodium  hydrate  for  ammonia  nitrogen, 
25  cc.  more  reduced  with  iron  and  sulphuric  acid  for  determining  the  nitric 
nitrogen,  and  a  further  25  cc.  used  for  determining  the  total  nitrogen  by  the 
Kjeldahl  method  (using  a  500  cc.  fiask  with  mercury,  sulphuric  acid,  and 
potassium  sulphate). 

The  nitrogen  in  the  residue  which  remained  on  the  filter  paper  was  also 
determined  but  it  was  necessary  first  to  render  it  air  dry. 

Beport  of  the  oommittee  on  phoflfphate  roek,  W.  D.  RiOHABDSOir  et  al.  {Jour. 
Indus,  and  Bngin.  Ohem.,  S  (1911),  No.  10,  pp.  785-787).— Oliis  is  a  report  of 
the  committee  appointed  by  the  division  of  fertiliser  chemistry  of  the  American 
Chemical  Society  on  the  analysis  of  phosphate  rock.    It  Inelndes  the  reports 
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of  3  tubcommittees,  on  water,  phosphoric  acid,  and  iron  and  aluminum,  and  the 
work  of  20  analysts. 

The  forms  of  phosphorus  in  cotton-seed  meal,  J.  B.  Ratheb  (TewM  Bta, 
Bui,  146,  pp.  S-16). — ^The  preliminary  portion  of  this  work  shows  that  tBt  in 
cotton-seed  meal  does  not  Interfere  with  the  extraction  of  the  phosphorus 
compounds  and  their  determination  by  the  official  volumetric  method.  Meal 
washed  with  ether  yielded  0.213  per  coit  of  phosphorus  soluble  in  0^2  per  cent 
hydrodilorlc  add ;  unwashed  meal  0.235  per  cent  The  lower  results  obtained 
when  washing  are  thought  possibly  to  be  due  to  the  extraction  of  lecithin. 

Other  tests  showed  that  the  phosphorus  extracted  by  0.2  per  c&at  hydro- 
chloric acid  was  much  lower  than  the  published  results  for  water-soluble  phos- 
phorua  The  phosphorus  not  extracted  from  meal  by  0.2  per  cent  hydrochloric 
add  could  not  be  precipitated  by  additying  the  alkaline  (ammonia)  extract 
with  hydrochloric  acid.  The  method  of  Forbes  et  al.  (E.  S.  R.,  23,  p.  808) 
was  not  found  to  Include  any  appreciable  amounts  of  meta-  and  pyrophosphorlc 
adds  in  the  determinations  of  inorganic  phosphorus 

"The  phosphorus  soluble  in  0.2  per  cent  hydrochloric  acid  was  about  25 
per  cent  of  the  total  phosphorua  The  inorganic  phosphorus  (Forbes  method) » 
In  the  samples  of  cotton-seed  meal  examined  was  less  than  5  per  cent  of  the 
total  phosphorus.  The  phosphorus  in  the  hydrochloric  acid  extract  of  cotton- 
seed meal  capable  of  being  precipitated  by  magnesia  mixture  and  not  soluble 
In  add  alcohol  was  about  16  per  c«it  of  the  total  phosphorus.  After  extrac- 
tion with  0.2  per  cent  of  hydrochloric  acid  the  phosphorus  remaining  was  in- 
soluble in  water  but  nearly  completely  soluble  in  0.2  per  cent  ammonia.  Mag- 
nesia mixture  precipitated  most  of  the  phosphorus  extracted  by  ammonia. 
Practically  all  of  the  phosphorus  was  precipitated  from  the  aqueous  extract 
of  cotton-seed  meal  by  lead  subacetate  and  by  copper  acetate.  The  prindpal 
compounds  containing  phosphorus  were  separated,  which  give  the  same  reac- 
tion as  those  relied  upon  for  proving  the  presence  of  meta-  and  pyrophosphorlc 
add.  We  have  no  evidence  that  the  samples  of  cotton-seed  meal  examined  con- 
tain either  pyrophosphorlc  acid  or  metaphoephoric  acid.'* 

Bee  also  a  previous  note  by  Crawford  (B.  S.  R.,  23,  p.  8). 

Lutein  obtained  from  egg  yolks,  R.  Willstatteb  and  H.  H.  Bbcheb  (Hoppe- 
Beyler'B  Ztachr.  Phygiol.  Chem,,  76  (1912),  No.  2-3,  pp.  21JHi25,  pi.  1;  abs.  in 
Chem.  Ahs.,  6  (1912),  No.  6,  p.  761).^The  coagulum  obtained  by  treating  with 
alcohol  yolks  from  6,000  eggs,  which  weighed  110  kg.,  when  extracted  with 
acetone  gave  an  extract  containing  lutein.  The  cholesterol  and  lecithin  were 
predpitated  from  the  acetone  solution  with  petroleum  ether,  and  4  gm.  of  crude 
lutein  was  obtained  by  crystallizing  from  the  concentrated  petroleum-ether 
solution.  With  the  exception  of  the  melting  point,  which  was  betweei  192  and 
lOS*"  C,  the  substance  simulated  xanthophyll.  It  differed  from  carotin  in  that 
It  was  more  soluble  in  ethyl  and  methyl  alcohoL 

Boy-bean  oil»  H.  Matthks  and  A.  Dahlb  (Arch.  Pharm.,  249  (1911),  No,  6, 
pp.  424-495;  abs.  in  Jour.  Soc.  Chem.  Indus.,  SO  {1911),  No.  18,  p.  il«-*).— "  Soy- 
bean oil  contains  91  to  05  per  cent  of  fatty  adds  (present  as  glycerol  esters), 
of  which  about  15  per  cent  consist  of  saturated  acids  (palmitic  acid)  and  about 
80  per  c^t  of  liquid  unsaturated  fbtty  adds.  The  latter  were  found  to  consist 
of  about  70  per  cent  of  oleic  acid,  about  24  per  cent  of  linolic  acid,  and  about  6 
per  cent  of  linolenic  acid.  Samples  of  the  oils  labeled '  purified '  and '  unpurifled ' 
had  the  following  characters,  respectively :  Specific  gravity  at  15*  C,  0.9200, 
0.9265;  solidifying  point,  — 11.5*  C,  —12*  C. ;  refractive  index  at  40*  C,  1.4680, 
1.4680;  add  value,  5.7,  1.71;  saponification  value,  192.3,  194.3;  iodln  value 
(Bttbl,  after  18  hours'  action),  131^  132.6;  Reichert-Meissl  value,  0.75,  0.75; 
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Polenske  value,  0.78,  1.08;  elaldln  reaction,  po8itiT&  Exposure  of  the  oil  for 
6  months  (in  daylight)  to  moist  air  Increased  the  acid  yalue  bat  lowered  the 
iodin  value.  Pure  oxygen  both  in  the  absoioe  and  presence  of  moisture  had 
no  Influence  on  the  iodln  value.'' 

Valuation  of  tea,  A.  A.  Bssson  (Chem.  Ztff.,  S5  (1911),  Nos.  88,  pp.  81S- 
815;  90,  pp.  830-^2;  o&«.  in  Analjfst,  36  (1911),  No.  426,  p.  ^4).— These  are 
the  results  of  examining  about  90  samples  of  tea,  43  of  which  were  Chineae 
tea,  while  the  remainder  were  from  Ceylon,  Java,  and  India.  In  the  investi- 
gation particular  stress  was  placed  upon  the  stem  or  stalk  content  of  the 
samples,  but  the  work  shows  that  very  little  relation  exists  between  the 
amount  of  stalk  and  the  price  and  quality  of  the  tea  as  determined  by  the 
tasting  test  It  was  noted,  however,  that  Java  tea  which  is  grown  at  an  alti- 
tude of  4,500  ft  was  much  better  in  quality  than  that  grown  at  an  altitude  of 
1,800  ft 

AnalyBes  of  90  Bamples  of  tea. 


Kind  of  tea. 

Moistare. 

Stalk. 

Aah. 

Oaffeln. 

OWiiflflfl  flfeen  t«i ., ,  ,., 

Per  cent, 
6.0O-  7.69 
6.29-  9.06 
6.48-  8.88 
4.67-  8.12 
4.0O-  8.08 
8.23-10.60 

Per  cent. 
0.4r-  6.8 
4.1-17.6 
8.6-17.1 
6.8-48.4 
11.6-87.4 
4.4-89.9 

Per  cent. 
4.88-7.46 
4.80^.78 
4.96^.65 
4.64^.66 
4.72-6.64 
6.68-7.8S 

Percent. 
2.13-^.82 

O^inew  ?004ihoWr ,..   . 

2.28^.64 

Ohinese  Hankow 

Oeylon  tea - 

2.6&-8.64 
2.80^.10 

Tn<1<ftnt4^.. 

8.81-4.15 

Java  tea. — — .,.    .     _ 

8.22^.54 

Besearches  on  the  nature  of  enzym  action.— H,  The  synthetic  properties  of 
antiemulsin,  W.  M.  Batliss  (Jour.  Physiol,,  43  (1912),  No.  6,  pp.  455-4^5).— 
**  The  intraperitoneal  injection  of  emulsin  does  not  give  rise  to  the  production 
of  any  true  antienzym,  although  precipitins  for  the  proteins  contained  in  the 
solution  are  produced.  The  inhibitory  action  of  such  inmiune  serum  on  the 
action  of  emulsin  in  vitro  is  no  greater  tlian  that  of  normal  serum,  as  was  also 
found  by  Ckx:a,  and  is  merely  due  to  diminution  of  the  optimal  acidity.  Neither 
normal  nor  immune  serum  is  capable  of  synthetic  action.  Emulsin,  on  the  other 
hand,  will  synthesize  lactose  and  also  the  glucosid  of  glycerol.  This  synthesis 
by  the  enzym  is  retarded  by  the  presence  of  serum,  presumably  owing  to 
dhninution  of  acid  reaction.  Incidentally  it  is  shown  that  emulsin  is  not  of 
protein  nature." 

The  determination  of  crude  fiber  in  finely  powdered  materials,  W.  QBEDmr- 
HAGEN  (Ztschr.  Unter&uch.  Nahr.  u.  GentLssmtl.,  2$  (1912),  No.  S,  pp.  101, 102),^ 
The  determination  of  crude  fiber  in  materials  like  powdered  cotton  seed,  cocoa, 
etc.,  by  the  K5nig  method  presents  several  difficulties,  notably  as  to  the  time 
required  for  the  filtration  process.  The  author  recommends  the  use  of  a 
Buchner  nutsche  apparatus,  10.5  cm.  in  diameter,  which  contains  a  thin  layer 
of  asbestos  fiber  to  serve  as  a  filter,  or,  if  a  nutsche  is  not  obtainable,  a  per^ 
f orated  porcelain  plate  may  be  substituted  in  filtering  the  undiluted  hot  fluid. 
The  residue  can  be  washed  on  the  filter  without  any  trouble  The  author  was 
able  in  a  period  of  2  hours  to  make  8  crude  fiber  determinations. 

In  regard  to  the  determination  of  lecithin,  P.  Salzuan  (Apoth.  Zig.,  26 
(1911),  No.  91,  p.  949;  ahs.  in  Chem,  Zig.,  36  (1912),  No.  9,  Reperi.,  p.  37).— 
Glikin's  method  (E.  S.  R.,  22,  p.  410)  was  found  to  give  the  best  results. 

The  flocculation  of  lecithin  and  lecithin  protein  miztureB  with  acids, 
J.  Feinschmidt  (Biochem.  Ztschr,,  38  (1912),  No.  3-4,  pp.  2^4-£5i ) .—Aqueous 
suspensions  of  lecithin  preparations  possess  optimum  fiocculation  pohits  in  a 
definite  hydrogen  ion  concentration.    This  concentration  is  a  vety  strong  add 
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one  and  lies  between  10-*  and  10**,  and  depends  npon  the  lecitliin  preparation 
under  examination.  Neutral  salts  were  fotmd  to  cause  an  even  greater  turbidity 
of  the  suspension,  but  had  the  disadvantage  of  inhibiting  the  flocculating 
process  and  changing  the  optimum. 

By  mixing  lecithin  and  iMrotein  together  a  new  complex  is  produced  which 
at  first  flocculates  very  markedly  but  later  causes  only  turbidity  in  the  optimum 
points  for  pure  lecithin.  This,  according  to  the  author,  is  the  flrst  time  in 
which  it  has  been  shown  that  a  colloid,  sensitive  to  an  acid,  may  be  influenced 
by  the  addition  of  another  coUoid. 

Estimation  of  minute  amounts  of  arsenic  in  foods,  E.  Clabk  and  A.  G. 
Woodman  {U.  S,  Dept.  Agr,,  Bur,  Chem.  Circ,  99,  pp.  7,  figs.  5).— A  modification 
of  the  Marsh-Berzelius  method  as  ai^lied  to  the  estimation  of  minute  amounts 
of  arsenic  in  foods  Is  described.  The  method  makes  use  of  the  form  of  ap- 
paratus devised  by  Bishop  for  the  determination  of  arsenic  in  sulphuric  acid.* 
In  the  method  standard  mirrors  are  prepared  for  comparison.  Antimony,  when 
present  in  the  material  under  examination,  must  be  removed  before  testing. 

Honey  and  its  analysis,  F.  Muttexst  (Ann.  FalHf.,  4  {1911),  No.  SO,  pp.  192- 
196). — ^This  is  a  bibliography  of  the  literature  in  regard  to  the  chemistry  of 
honey.    See  also  a  previous  note  (E.  S.  R.,  26,  p.  109). 

Szaminatlon  of  marmalades  and  milk  chocolates,  Habtel  {Chem.  Ztg.,  S4 
{1910),  No.  HI,  p.  1256;  ahs.  in  Chem.  Ab8.,  6  (1912),  Jfo.  6,  p.  78i).— "The 
author  prefers  to  filter  off  the  insoluble  matter,  wash,  dilute  the  filtrate  to  a 
definite  volume,  and  analyze  aliquot  parts  of  this.  For  milk  chocolate,  the  Baler 
and  Neumann  method  is  recommended,  also  the  determination  of  the  Reichert- 
MeiBSl  number,  which  with  a  10  per  cent  milk  addition  is  2.8  to  3,  with  20  per 
cent  5.6  to  6." 

Cider  vinegar,  F.  E.  Mott  (Jour.  Indus,  and  Engin.  Chem.,  S  (1911),  No.  10, 
pp.  747-750). — ^This  is  a  description  of  a  method  which  has  for  its  purpose  the 
detection  of  certain  forms  of  adulteration  in  cider  vinegar  which  are  being  prac- 
ticed at  the  present  time.  It  depends  upon  the  relation  of  levulose  and  dextrose 
in  pure  cider  vinegar  as  calculated  from  the  percentage  of  reducing  sugars  pres- 
ent, expressed  as  dextrose,  and  the  polariscope  reading  in  degrees  Ventzke  as 
observed  in  the  200  mm.  tube. 

The  detection  of  benzoic  add  in  coffee  extract,  H.  C.  Ltthooe  and  C.  B. 
Mabsh  (Jour.  InOua.  and  Engin.  Chem.,  S  (1911),  No.  11,  p.  8^).— "Make  the 
solution  acid  and  extract  several  times  with  ether.  Wash  the  combined  ether 
extracts  with  water  and  extract  with  ammonia.  Evaporate  the  ammoniacal 
extract  to  a  small  volume,  adding  ammonia  from  time  to  time  to  prevent  it  from 
becoming  acid,  and  add  a  solution  of  manganese  sulphate.  Filter  through  a 
small  filter,  wash  with  as  little  water  as  possible,  and  add  ferric  chlorid  to  the 
filtrate,  when  a  dark  greenish  precipitate  will  occur  if  benzoic  acid  is  present. 
Evaporate  to  dryness  in  the  casserole  in  which  the  precipitation  was  made,  and 
sublime  by  placing  an  inverted  funnel  covered  with  a  filter  paper  in  the  dish 
and  heating  over  an  asbestos  gauze.  Remove  the  funnel  and  determine  the 
melting  point  of  some  of  the  crystals  which,  if  benzoic  acid,  should  be  121.4^  O. 
The  rest  of  the  crystals  may  be  dissolved  in  ammonia,  the  excess  of  ammonia 
evaporated  and  ferric  chlorid  added,  when  the  characteristic  fiesh-colored  pre- 
cipitate will  occur  if  benzoic  add  is  present. 

"For  quantitative  purposes  the  method  of  Edmund  Clark ^  was  employed 
with  good  results,  as  the  natural  reacting  substance  has  but  little  infiuaice." 

•Jonr.  Amer.  Chem.  Soc.,  28  (1906),  No.  2,  pp.  178-182. 
»  Science,  n.  ser.,  30  (1009),  No.  764,  pp.  263,  254. 
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Spirit  of  nitrous  ether,  H.  H.  Hanson  and  A.  K.  Burkb  (Maine  8ia,  Bui.  201, 
pp.  147-158,  fig.  1), — ^The  factors  bringing  about  the  deterioration  and  decom- 
position of  spirit  of  nitrous  ether,  commonly  called  sweet  ^irlts  of  niter,  were 
studied.  A  sample  of  the  product  kept  in  strict  accordance  with  the  directions 
given  by  the  United  States  Pharmacopoeia  maintained  constant  strength  for  00 
days  and  decreased  only  slightly  the  next  30  days.  Under  less  fbTorable  c(Hidl- 
tlons  decomposition  began  at  once  and  steadily  continued. 

When  determining  the  amount  of  ethyl  nitrite  In  spirit  of  nitrous  ether  by 
liberating  the  nitrogen  dioxid  and  measuring  the  gas  in  the  nitrometer,  the  toI- 
ume  did  not  become  constant  in  from  30  to  60  minutes'  time  as  one  would  be  led 
to  suppose  by  the  directions  given  in  the  Pharmacopoeia,  but  was  found  to 
Increase  slowly  and  at  a  varying  rate,  and  was  influ^iced  by  various  factors.  It 
is  not  deemed  practicable  to  attempt  to  obtain  an  absolutely  constant  volume 
nor  to  apply  a  factor  as  a  correction  for  the  last  traces  of  ga&  A  modified 
method  of  analysis,  for  which  better  results  are  claimed  than  with  either  the 
old  or  new  Pharmacopoeia  methods,  is  described.  The  modified  method  is  con- 
sidered more  economical  In  time  and  reagents,  and  can  be  more  easily  manipu- 
lated. 

Use  of  saponin  for  homogrenizinff  samples  of  milk  to  be  examined,  A.  Fbouxh 
{Ann.  CMm.  Analyt.,  16  (1911),  Ifo.  12,  pp.  454,  455;  aha.  m  Chem.  AhB.,  6 
(1912),  No.  6,  p.  781). -^It  often  happens  that  milk  samples  destined  for  exami- 
nation after  standing  for  several  months  <vin  not  be  properly  homogenized  by 
shaking,  etc.  If  bile  is  added  to  such  milk  a  uniform  suspension  can  be  ob- 
tained, but  the  mixture  putrifies  very  easily.  When  saponin  is  added  to  milk 
previously  neutralized  to  litmus  with  ammonium  hydroxid  In.  amounts  of  0.006 
gm.  to  100  cc.  of  milk,  and  the  mixture  is  heated  from  40  to  66"*  for  10  min- 
utes amid  frequent  shaking,  a  well  homogenized  mixture  Is  obtained  which  wlU 
not  Interfere  with  the  analytical  reeulta 

A  new  method  for  determining  fat  and  salt  In  batter,  eepeciaUy  adapted 
for  use  in  creameries,  R.  H.  Shaw  ( U.  8.  Dcpt.  Agr.,  Bur.  Anim.  Indus.  Ore, 
202,  pp.  8,  fig.  1). — ^The  procedure  consists  of  melting  the  butter  at  100"  F., 
mixing  it  thoroughly  with  a  spatula  or  spoon  and  weighing  ofP  20  gm.  In  a 
small  beaker,  transferring  the  melted  butter  to  a  special  form  of  separating 
funnel  of  known  weight  with  the  aid  of  water,  centrifuging  in  a  Babcock  cen- 
trifuge about  1  minute,  drawing  off  the  water  containing  the  salt  and  then  dis- 
solving the  curd  with  dilute  sulphuric  acid  (9  cc.  of  cold  water  and  11  cc.  of 
sulphuric  acid).  After  centrifuging  again  for  1  minute  the  acid  solution  con- 
taining the  curd  is  drawn  off  and  the  separatory  funnel  containing  the  fat  \b 
weighed.  The  separatory  funnel  and  the  special  form  of  socket  for  holding  it 
In  the  centrifuge  arc  illustrated.  Results  obtained  in  the  test  compared  reason- 
ably well  with  those  given  by  the  ofQcial  method. 

The  washings  from  the  above  test  are  used  for  determining  the  salt  content, 
by  estimating  chlorin  with  a  volumetric  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver  (14.525 
gm.  per  liter),  using  a  10  per  c^it  potassium  chroma te  solution  as  the  Indi- 
cator. If  the  moisture  content  of  the  sample  Is  known  the  percentage  of  curd 
can  be  found  by  dlffer^ice. 

The  index  of  refraction  of  the  mixed  acids  of  fatty  oUs,  W.  B.  Smith 
(Jour.  Indus,  and  Engin.  Chem.,  4  (1912),  No.  1,  pp.  36^8;  ahs.  in  Jour.  8oc. 
Chem.  Indus.,  31  (1912),  No.  3,  p.  139;  8cience,  n.  ser.,  35  (1912),  No.  897,  p. 
381). — ^"The  relation  between  the  refraction  of  the  oil  and  the  refraction  of 
the  acids  depends  upon  the  percentage  of  acid  in  the  glycerids,  being  nearly 
independent  of  the  total  refraction  and  of  the  iodln  value." 

The  ratios  between  the  refraction  of  oils  and  their  insoluble  acids  were 
determined.    For  Unseed,  cod-liver,  soy-bean,  com,  rape-seed,  cotton-seed,  pea* 
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imt,  and  olive  oils,  the  figure  fluctuated  between  0.9933  and  0.9947,  while  for 
oleo  oil,  lard,  lard  stearin,  oleostearln,  cacao  butter,  palm-nut  oil,  butter 
(renovated),  coconut  oil,  and  a  mixture  of  cotton-seed  oil  and  oleostearin  It 
was  between  0.9923  and  0.9941. 

The  above  figures  are  in  accord  with  those  which  can  be  calculated  from 
imbllshed  refractive  indexes  and  with  the  ratio  of  the  refraction  of  f^tty  acids 
and  trlglycerids.  The  saturation  of  the  acid  has  little  effect  upon  the  ration 
which  Is  0.9938  for  stearin,  oleln,  lindlin,  and  linolenln,  and  with  the  lower 
acids  a  decrease,  as  with  palmitin  0.9922  and  laurin  0.9905. 

Some  typographical  errors  in  reference  books  are  pointed  out,  particularly  in 
regard  to  the  refractive  index  usually  published  for  the  insoluble  acids  of  olive 
and  rape  oils  and  cacao  butter.    Olive  oil  is  said  to  be  low  by  about  0.005. 

Coconut  fat  with  a  high  iodin  number,  W.  Vaubbx  {Ztschr,,  dffenth  Chem^ 
J 8  (1912),  No.  S,  pp.  46,  47).— The  findings  were  practically  the  same  as  those  of 
Richardson,  previously  noted  (E.  S.  R.,  26,  p.  611). 

Abnormal  beeswax,  G.  Buchneb  (Ztsohr.  Offenlt,  Chem.,  18  (1912),  No,  5, 
pp,  90,  91). — ^A  discussion  of  the  analytical  results  obtained  with  beeswax  of 
known  (East  African,  Italian,  and  Spanlfih)  and  unknown  origin.  In  most 
cases  it  was  noted  that  where  the  free  acidity  was  normal  or  slightly  higher 
there  was  a  diminution  in  the  ester  figure  and  an  increase  in  the  hydrocarbon 
cont^t. 

In  regard  to  the  separation  of  organic  phosphorus  compounds  of  f eedstufPs, 
G.  FiNQEBLiNQ  aud  A.  HBCKII70  {Biochem.  Ztschr.,  57  (1911),  No,  5-6,  pp. 
45M^^).— Stutzer's  method  (E.  S.  R.,  20,  p.  173)  utilizes  nitric  acid  for  dis- 
solving the  precipitate  obtained  with  calcium  chlorid  and  ammonium  hydroxid 
and  reprecipitates  with  molybdate.  According  to  the  results  of  this  work  the 
method  can  be  employed  only  for  the  separation  of  inorganic  phosphorus  from 
lecithin,  casein,  nuclein,  and  sodium  nucleate,  and  not  when  phytin  is  present. 

With  appropriate  modifications  In  the  method  it  may  be  possible  to  ext^d 
its  use  to  the  examination  of  plant  materials  containing  phytin. 

The  determination  of  moisture  content  of  beet  seeds,  H.  Plahn  (CenthL 
Zuokerindus.,  19  (1911),  No.  46,  pp.  1549,  1550,  fig.  1;  abs.  in  Chem.  Ahs.,  6 
(1912),  No.  6,  p.  812,  fig.  i).— The  usual  method  utilized  for  this  purpose  con- 
sists of  drying  5  gm.  of  the  seed  balls  for  at  least  14  hours  to  constant  weight 
This,  however,  does  not  include  colloid  water.  If  these  samples  are  weighed 
directly  in  the  ovei.  Illustrated  in  the  original  article,  the  tkne  of  drying 
can  be  reduced  to  from  5  to  6  hours. 

"Experimental  work  showed  that  the  time  could  not  be  shortened  by  sub- 
dividing the  sample  and  heating  higher,  for  some  of  the  'colloid  water'  was 
driven  off.  The  decrease  in  weight  of  5  gm.  after  60  minutes  was  in  pro- 
portion to  the  amount  of  water  in  the  sample.  A  table  was  constructed,  as  the 
average  of  a  large  number  of  determinations,  showing  the  decrease  in  weight 
after  30  minutes  and  60  minutes  and  the  respective  i)ercentages  of  water. 
The  moisture  content  should  be  taken  when  constant  weighings  are  first 
observed,  generally  after  110  to  125  minutes,  according  to  moisture  content.** 

A  chemical-technical  vade  mecum  for  sugar  refineries,  A.  Gb5geb  (Chemr 
isch'Technisches  Vademekum  fur  Zuckerfahriken.  Prerau,  vols.  1,  1901,  pp. 
XVI'h57S;  2,  1906,  pp.  XV+S44;  Brihm,  vol.  S,  1911,  pp.  XI I +697). —This  is  a 
digest  of  the  literature  pertaining  to  the  chemo-technology  of  the  sugar  Industry. 
The  literature  from  1851  to  1910  is  considered. 

The  carbohydrate  constituents  of  Para  rubber;  separation  of  1-methyl- 
inositoly  S.  S.  Pickles  and  B.  W.  Whitfeild  (Proc.  Chem.  Boc.  London,  27 
(1911),  No.  383,  p.  54;  Bui.  Imp.  Inst.  [Bo.  KenHngton},  10  (1912),  No.  1,  pp, 
i^S^), — ^A  sample  of  Para  rubber  was  found  to  have  a  very  high  percentage  of 
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acetone-solable  substances,  which  are  usually  reported  collectively  as  resiiu 
On  making  a  close  examination  of  the  so-called  resinous  substances  it  was  fomid 
that  2.7  per  cent  of  them  consisted  of  a  carbohydrate  which  was  identified  as 
l^methyllnosit 

In  TegKrd  to  hellanthus  tubers  for  alcohol  production,  J.  ton  H£aic8-T6TH 
and  A.  ton  Obztbotszkt  {KUMeU  Kdzlenu,  14  (1911),  No.  4,  pp.  589-^94). — 
From  the  results  obtained  by  analysis  and  laboratory  fermoitation  tests  with 
helianthus  tubers  (HeUanthus  daronicoidea),  it  seems  that  this  is  a  good  source 
of  raw  material  for  producing  alcohoL  The  refuse  also  contains  a  high  fat 
and  protein  content,  and  is  considered  more  nutritious  than  potato  slops  ob- 
tained from  distilleries  for  feeding  stock. 

Annual  reports  of  the.  progress  of  chemistry  for  1011,  edited  by  J.  G.  Caih 
and  A.  J.  Gbeenawat  (Ann.  Rpts.  Prog.  Chem.  [London],  8  (1911),  pp. 
/X+5id).-— This  publication  deals  with  the  progress  made  in  general,  physicaL 
inorganic,  organic,  analytical,  physiological,  agricultural,  and  mineralogical 
chemistry,  vegetable  physiology,  and  radioactivity  during  the  year  1911. 

Proceedings  of  the  twenty-ei^rhth  annual  convention  of  the  Association  of 
Official  Afirricultural  Chemists,  edited  by  H.  W.  Wilet  and  Anne  L.  Piebce 
(17.  8.  Dept.  Agr.^  Bur.  Chem,  Bui.  152,  pp.  268,  fig9.  4).— This  is  the  official 
report  of  the  proceedings  of  the  convention  held  at  Washington,  D.  C,  Nov.  20 
to  22, 1011,  a  summarised  account  of  which  has  been  previously  noted  (E.  S.  R, 
26,  p.  97). 

METEOSQLOOT— WATEB. 

Monthly  Weather  Bevlew  {Mo.  Weather  Rev.,  40  {1912),  Nos.  5,  pp.  659-813^ 
plB.  10,  fig.  1;  6,  pp.  815-976,  pis.  9,  figs.  6).—lu  addition  to  the  usual  climatolog- 
ical  summaries,  weather  forecasts  and  warnings  for  May  and  June,  1912,  notes 
on  the  application  of  upper-air  observations  to  weather  forecasting  for  May 
and  June,  1912 ;  river  and  flood  observations,  lists  of  additions  to  the  Weather 
Bureau  library  and  of  recent  papers  on  meteorology,  a  condensed  cllmatological 
summary,  and  cllmatological  tables  and  charts,  these  nxmibers  contain  the  fol- 
lowing special  papers : 

Vo.  5.— May,  1912,  Flood  in  Michigan,  by  F.  H.  Ck)leman;  The  Effect  of  the 
Time  of  Observation  on  Mean  Temperatures,  by  0.  A.  Donnel ;  The  Annual  Rain- 
fall and  Temperature  of  the  United  States,  by  G.  A.  Lindsay;  Unusual  Hail- 
storm, Wichita,  Kans.,  by  R.  H.  Sullivan;  Snow  Survey  on  Pole  Creek  Water- 
shed, Sanpete  County,  Utah,  by  B.  F.  Eliason ;  Notes  on  the  Rivers  of  the  Sac- 
ramento and  Lower  San  Joaquin  Watersheds  during  May,  1912,  by  N.  R.  Taylor ; 
Notes  on  the  Streams  of  the  Upper  San  Joaquin  Watershed,  by  W.  E,  Bonnett; 
and  Studies  in  Frost  Protection,  Effect  of  Mixing  the  Air  (illus.),  by  A.  Q. 
McAdie. 

yo.  6. — Special  Notes  on  the  Weather  in  Florida  during  June,  1912,  by  A.  J. 
Mitchell ;  Severe  Storms  of  June  la,  1912,  by  J.  M.  Kirk ;  Drainage  of  American 
Bottoms,  by  C.  J.  Root;  Tornado  In  Southwest  Missouri,  June  15,  1912,  by  G. 
Reeder;  Electric  Storms  in  Western  Kansas,  by  S.  D.  Flora;  Flood  In  the 
Colorado,  by  F.  H.  Brandenburg;  Snow  Slides  and  Slips  (illus.),  by  L.  Peugeot; 
Some  Effects  of  Surface  Slope  on  Climate,  by  J.  C.  Alter ;  Notes  on  the  Rivers 
of  the  Sacramento  and  Lower  San  Joaquin  Watersheds  during  June,  1912,  by 
N.  B.  Taylor;  Notes  on  the  Streams  of  the  Upper  San  Joaquin  Watershed,  by 
W.  E.  Bonnett;  Weather  at  Point  Reyes  Light,  Cal.,  during  June,  1912,  by 
J.  Jones ;  Preserving  Mamme  Caprlflgs  from  Frost,  by  G.  P.  Rixford ;  Heating 
the  Atmosphere,  by  A.  G.  McAdie;  Convenient  Conversion  Table  for  Frost 
Work,  by  A.  G.  McAdie;  Severe  Local  Storm  at  Pocatello,  Idaho,  by  A.  R. 
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Teeple;  Mammato-cumulus  GloudB  (illu&)»  by  W.  J.  Humphreys;  Unusual 
Hailstone  Formation  (illus.),  by  D.  J.  Lingle;  and  Hail  in  the  Tropics. 

Meteorological  observations  at  the  Massachusetts  A^cultural  Experi- 
ment Station,  J.  E.  Ostbandeb  and  H.  W.  Anoieb  {Massachusetts  8ta.  Met. 
Buls.  $89,  284 f  PP'  4  each). — Summaries  of  observations  at  Amherst,  Mass.,  on 
pressure,  temperature^  humidity,  precipitation,  wind,  sunshine,  cloudiness,  and 
casual  pheiomena  during  July  and  August,  1912.  The  data  are  briefly  discussed 
in  general  notes  on  the  weather  of  each  month. 

Annual  report  of  the  director  of  the  [Philippine]  Weather  Bureau  for  the 
year  1008,  J.  Aunvt  {Ann,  Rpt.  [Philippine]  Weather  Bur.,  1908,  pt.  S,  pp. 
276). — ^A  record  of  meteorological  obseryations  at  the  secondary  stations  in  1908. 

The  influence  of  climatic  conditions  on  the  agricultural  industry  of  (Ger- 
many, A.  ScHNioEB  {Lan^w.  Hefte,  1912,  No.  1,  pp.  27). — ^This  is  a  brief  gen- 
eral discussion  of  the  subject 

The  conservation  of  snow,  J.  B.  Ghitboh,  Jr.  {8ci.  Amer.  8up.,  74  {1912),  No. 
1914,  pp.  152-156,  figs.  11). — ^This  article  describes  apparatus  and  methods  used 
by  the  Nevada  Station  in  studying  the  influence  of  forests  in  conserving  snow  on 
mountaln& 

It  was  found  that  snow  tanks  or  gages  were  inefficient  because  of  high  winds, 
but  that  the  snow  could  be  quickly  and  accurately  measured  by  means  of  the 
snow  sampler  described.  By  means  of  evaporation  measurements  it  was  pos- 
sible to  make  allowance  for  the  loss  of  moisture  due  to  this  cause.  The  only 
factor  left  undetermined  was  that  of  absorption  by  the  soil.  This  is  "  roughly 
determined  for  given  localities  by  subtracting  the  stream  flow  from  the  net 
moisture  content  of  the  snow  field;  that  is,  the  moisture  content  after  due 
allowance  has  been  made  for  evaporation.  .  .  . 

"  The  seasonal  survey  is  now  being  extended  to  the  study  of  the  relation  of 
typical  slopes  to  each  other  to  determine  a  method  of  forecasting  the  probability 
and  magnitude  of  floods. 

"  There  can  no  longer  be  any  question  of  the  direct  influence  of  forests  in 
delaying  the  melting  of  the  snow  and  thus  in  retarding  stream  flow  at  the  very 
time  when  floods  normally  occur.  It  is  also  equally  true  that  forests,  if  too 
d^ise^  fail  to  attain  their  maximum  efficiency  as  conservers  of  snow.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  planting  of  timber  screens  at  strategic  points  on  exposed  slopes 
will  greatly  increase  their  capacity  to  store  more  snow." 

Drinking  water  supply  of  primitive  people,  A.  Habeklandt  {Mitt.  Justus 
Perthes'  Oeogr.  Anst.,  1912,  Ergdnzungsh.  174,  PP^  F74-57).— The  subject  Is 
discussed  mainly  from  the  anthropological  standpoint  and  with  special  reference 
to  the  arid  regions  of  the  earth. 

SOUS— FEETniZEBS. 

Soils  of  the  eastern  United  States  and  their  use,  XXXVIH-XL,  J.  A. 
BowsTEEL  (17.  8.  Dept.  Agr.,  Bur.  8oils  Circs.  65,  pp.  15;  68,  pp.  21;  69,  pp.  14)-— 
These  circulars  discuss  the  following  soil  types : 

Circular  65,  Muck  and  Peat — ^As  defined,  peat  consists  of  nearly  pure,  par- 
tially decayed  remains  of  vegetable  tissue.  Muck  consists  of  such  material 
mingled  with  an  appreciable  amount  of  extraneous  mineral  matter.  It  is  also 
more  completely  disintegrated  than  peat  in  most  cases.  Of  such  areas,  nearly 
1,000,000  acres  have  been  surveyed  and  mapped  by  the  Bureau  of  Soils. 

The  installation  of  proper  drainage  is  the  first  step  in  the  utilization  of  these 
soils  for  crop  production.  Primarily  the  soils  are  best  suited  for  the  production 
of  special  purpose  crops,  but  considerable  areas  are  used  for  the  growing  of 
general  farm  produce.    Among  the  8i>ecial  purpose  crops  which  have  been  grown 
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with  raccess  are  cabbage,  onions,  celery,  lettuce,  spinach,  carrots,  beets,  tamlps, 
and  peppermint.  Applications  of  potash  and  phoi^hatic  fertilisers,  and  with 
many  crops  Ume,  have  been  found  especially  profitable.  Ooarse  stable  manure 
has  also  been  used  to  advantage. 

Circular  68,  Meadow.— The  "term  meadow  is  hexe  used  to  designate  *' those 
low-lying,  frequently  somewhat  swampy  areas  found  al<mg  stream  courses  and 
tidewater  embayments^  which  are  subject  to  overflow  and  which  are  chiefly 
devoted  to  pasturage  and  the  production  of  hay,  when  used  for  agricultural 
purposes*  though  usually  occupied  by  trees  and  dense  undergrowth  when  in 
their  natural  condition."  Meadow  areas  of  this  classification  have  bem  snr^ 
veyed  and  mapped  by  the  Bureau  of  Soils  in  178  areas  in  81  States,  aggregat- 
ing a  total  of  3,086,829  acres. 

The  necessity  for  protection  of  these  soils  from  overfiow  and  for  drainage  Is 
pointed  out  *'  In  the  more  northern  States  the  production  of  grass  for  mow- 
ing or  pasturage  Is  the  chief  use  made  of  the  cleared  meadow  areas.  Ckmi, 
oats,  and  market-garden  crops  are  also  produced.  In  the  Piedmont  Plateau 
region  meadow  constitutes  some  of  the  best  com  soils  of  the  region.**  In  the 
Southern  States  the  areas  are  partly  devoted  to  cotton,  com,  sugar  cane,  Ber- 
muda grass,  lespedeza,  and  vegetables,  with  a  growing  tendency  toward  com 
and  grass  production.  In  the  Central  and  north  Central  States  these  soils 
constitute  important  grasa,  com,  and  wheat  lands. 

Circular  69,  Marsh  and  Swamp. — ^The  term  swamp  is4iere  used  to  designate 
all  areas  which  in  their  natural  condition  are  too  wet  for  the  production  of 
any  crop.  The  word  marsh  designates  low,  wet,  treeless  areas  usually  covered 
by  standing  water  and  supporting  a  growth  of  grass  and  rushes.  The  marsh  is 
subdivided  into  fresh  water  and  tidal  marshes.  Soils  of  these  classes  have 
been  surveyed  and  mapped  by  the  Bureau  of  Soils  to  the  extent  of  2355,240 
acres. 

The  soils  of  these  areas  are  well  charged  with  organic  matter  and  may  be 
mucky  or  peaty.  Drainage  is  the  first  requisite  for  their  agricultural  utiUxa- 
tlon.  In  the  Middle  Atlantic  States  these  soils,  when  reclaimed,  are  well 
suited  for  the  production  of  com,  cotton,  and  hay.  gome  of  the  tidal  marsh 
areas  are  devoted  to  the  production  of  rice  of  a  high  quality.  In  the  central 
prairie  States  the  reclaimed  swamp  lands  constitute  some  of  the  most  fertile 
and  productive  of  the  com,  oat,  wheat,  and  grass  lands. 

The  soils  of  Tripoli,  P.  Vinabsa  de  Regny  iColHvatore,  58  (1912),  Nos.  X, 
pp.  -M;  2,  pp.  S&-42,  fig.  1;  5,  pp.  70-7S,  figs,  S;  4,  pp.  lOl-^lOS,  fig.  1;  6,  pp. 
lSS-lS8f  fig.  1;  6y  pp.  166-170,  fig.  1;  7,  pp.  197-^01,  figs.  2;  8,  pp.  231-296,  figs.  2; 
abs.  in  Jniemat.  Inst.  Agr.  [Aome],  Bill.  Bur.  Agr.  Intel,  and  Plant  Diseases,  S 
(1912),  No.  6,  pp.  1272-1275). —ThiB  Is  an  account  of  observations  on  the  typical 
soils  of  Tripoli,  viz,  the  oasis  sand,  the  desert  sand,  and  the  soils  of  Cyrenaica. 

The  oasis  sand  is  stated  to  be  very  fertile.  The  soil  is  decidedly  sandy,  being 
composed  of  about  12  per  cent  gravel  (over  1  mm.  In  diameter),  15  per  ceat 
coarse  sand  (i  to  1  mm.),  with  about  90  per  cent  of  the  r^nainder  of  colloidal 
character.  Of  the  soil  material  46  per  cent  is  soluble  in  hydrochloric  add.  The 
carbonates  form  about  43  per  cent  of  the  soil. 

The  desert  sand  lies  between  the  coast  and  the  JebeL  The  sand  particles  of 
this  soil  exceed  71  per  cent,  whereas  the  colloidal  material  is  below  29  per  c^t 
Scarcely  6.5  per  cent  of  the  soil  is  soluble  in  hydrochloric  add.  This  soil  dif- 
fers from  the  oasis  sand  in  having  a  smaller  percentage  of  coarse  constituents 
and  of  calcium  carbonate.  The  proportion  of  these  constituents,  however, 
increases  gradually  with  the  length  of  time  that  the  soil  has  been  under  cultiva- 
tion, the  calcium  carbonate  being  as  high  as  44  per  cent  in  the  older  gardens 
and  as  low  as  2.5  per  cent  In  the  newer  gardens. 
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The  rainfall  In  this  section  is  too  small  to  produce  chemical  decomposition 
in  the  soil.  It  Is  belieyed  that  the  possibilities  are  excellent  for  utilising  the 
waters,  which  are  retained  under  the  sand  by  an  impervious  clay  formation  and 
afford  an  abundant  and  easily  accessible  supply  of  water. 

Cyienalca  contains  large  areas  of  red  soils  of  a  clayey  nature  and  high  water- 
retaining  power.  The  organic  constituents  varied  from  3.9  to  8.8  per  cent; 
potash  from  0.14  to  0.83  per  cent;  phosphoric  add  from  0.11  to  0.70  per  cent; 
and  nitrogen  from  1  to  1.5  per  cent. 

Besearchei  on  properties  of  peat  soils  of  Picardy,  E.  Coqttid£  iRec?ierches 
sur  lea  PropriSt6s  des  Sols  Tourheuw  de  la  Picardie.  Paris,  1912,  pp.  180,  pis,  9, 
figs,  24;  abs.  in  Bui.  8oc.  Nat.  Agr.  France,  72  (1912),  No,  6,  pp.  507^09;  Rev. 
G^.  8ci.,  2S  (1912),  No.  16,  pp.  641  ^  642).— This  is  an  account  of  investigations 
on  the  character  of  the  v^^tation  and  the  chemical  and  physical  properties  of 
these  soils.   ^ 

It  is  stated  that  the  v^;etatlon  of  large  areas  of  these  peat  lands  is  similar 
to  that  of  arid  regions.  This  peculiarity  is  attributed  to  the  fact  that,  although 
the  absorptive  power  of  the  soil  for  water  is  enormous,  the  water  is  not  given 
up  to  the  plants  until  the  point  of  saturation  is  reached.  The  soils  are  In  very 
poor  physical  condition  and  are  also  deficient  chemically. 

Black  soils  (chemosem),  P.  Kossovich  (Die  Bchwarzerde  (Tschemosiom). 
Vienna,  Berlin,  London,  1912,  pp.  156-hVIII,  figs.  20).— This  has  already  been 
noted  from  another  source  (B.  S.  R.,  26,  p.  812). 

Chray  sand  and  ortstein,  H.  Niklas  (Naturw.  Zischr.  Forst  u.  Landw.,  10 
(1912),  No.  7,  pp.  369^9)  .T-Th\B  Is  a  summary  of  the  present  knowledge  on 
the  formation  and  composition  of  ortsteln  and  gray  sand. 

The  chemical  composition  of  red  saline  clay,  R  Marcus  and  W.  Bilts 
(Ztschr.  Anorgan.  Ohem.,  77  (1912),  No.  1,  pp.  119-129). — ^Detailed  analyses  of 
samples  of  red  clay  obtained  from  SchOnebeck  are  compared  with  the  chemical 
composition  of  blue  clays  from  the  same  source  and  of  clays  from  various  other 
sourcesL  The  characteristic  difference  in  color  of  the  Schdn^eck  clays  is  shown 
to  be  due  to  the  differences  in  amount  and  form  of  iron  present 

A  peculiarity  of  the  mole,  H.  M.  Guelin  (Cultura,  24  (1912),  No.  287,  pp. 
277-279). — ^The  author  found  that  the  calcium  carbonate  content  of  the  subsoil 
transported  by  moles  to  the  surface  was  much  higher  than  that  of  the  surface 
soil.  This  led  him  to  believe  that  the  results  of  hydrochloric  acid  tests  of  the 
lime  requirements  of  soils  may  be  unreliable  if  the  sample  of  soil  happens  to 
be  taken  from  a  mole  hill,  and  this  may  be  unavoidable  owing  to  the  smoothing 
over  of  the  hills  by  mechanical  agencies 

The  cause  of  the  absorbent  power  of  soils,  U.  Pratolokgo  (8tae.  8per.  Agr. 
lidL,  4S  (1912),  No.  1,  pp.  5-54;  aU.  in  Chem.  ZentU.,  1912, 1,  No.  IS,  p.  1048).— 
This  article  gives  in  some  detail  the  results  of  studies  of  the  action  of  saline 
solutions  on  zeolites,  leucite,  and  solla  Among  the  more  Important  conclu- 
sions reached  is  that  the  absorptive  power  of  tK>il8  can  not  be  explained  by  the 
formation  of  solid  solutions    See  also  a  previous  note  (E.  S.  R.,  25,  p.  21). 

A  method  of  retaining  water  in  the  soU,  K.  E^sebs  (Illus.  LandiO.  Ztg.,  S2 
(1912),  No.  S2,  p.  sort;  abs.  in  Iniemat.  Inst.  Agr.  [Rome],  Bui.  Bur.  Agr,  Intel, 
and  Plofii  Diseases,  S  (1912),  No.  6,  p.  i£80 ).—Ck>mparative  tests  of  different 
metho48  of  planting  crops  wltli  a  view  of  holding  the  maximum  amount  of 
snow  and  thus  increasing  the  water  supply  in  the  soil  are  reported. 

Hie  cooperation  of  organisms  in  clay  formation,  P.  Rohlaih)  (Bioohem. 
Zisohr.,  89  (1912),  No.  S-4,  pp.  205-207;  abs.  in  Jour.  Chem.  Boc.  [London],  102 
(1912),  No.  695,  lit  P*  W)- — **  The  odor  of  certain  clays^  which  can  be  removed 
by  ferric  saccliarate  solutions,  suggests  to  the  author  the  possibility  that  day 
may  owe  its  formation  to  the  action  of  micro-organisms.'' 
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The  flocoulatinfir  power  of  some  Boluble  salts  on  the  clay  sabstanoes  of  the 
soil,  G.  Masoni  {8taz.  Bper.  Agr.  Ital.,  4-5  (1912),  No,  2,  pp.  119-159;  abs,  im 
Ohem,  Zenthk,  1912,  J,  No.  18,  p.  1496;  Jour.  Soc.  Chem.  Indus.,  SI  (1912),  No. 
10,  p.  504;  Jour.  Chem.  Soc.  [London],  102  (1912),  No.  597,  11,  pp.  677,  678).— 
'*  From  the  results  of  a  large  number  of  experiments  the  author  condndes  that 
chlorids  have  a  greater  flocculating  power  than  nitrates  and  sulphates.  €M- 
cium  salts  are  more  active  than  potassium  and  ammonium  salts*  and  the  latter 
are  more  active  than  sodium  8alt&  l^ere  appears  to  be  no  simple  relation 
between  the  quantity  of  a  salt  and  its  flocculating  power,  but  the  flocculating 
power  of  the  solution  of  a  salt  depends  upon  the  ionic  concentration  and  tiie 
degree  of  dissociation.  .  .  . 

*'  The  flocculating  power  is  a  function  of  the  cation,  the  anion  being  without 
influence.  The  flocculating  power  depends  upon  the  valency  of  the  cation,  but 
not  upon  4ts  atomic  weight  If  the  value  of  the  flocculating  power  for  the 
sodium  Ion  be  taken  as  1,  then  for  the  potassium  or  ammonium  ion  it  is  2.4 
and  for  the  calcinm  Ion  5.7.  The  flocculating  power  of  a  salt  on  the  clay  sab- 
stance  of  a  soil  is  directly  connected  with  the  absorptive  poww  of  the  soil  for 
the  salt,  and  may  be  regarded  as  due  to  an  iaterchange  of  radicals  between  the 
salt  and  the  soil." 

Biochemical  studies  on  soils  subjected  to  dry  heat,  F.  J.  Skavsb  and  R  D. 
Glabk  (Biochem.  Bui.,  1  (1912),  No.  5,  pp.  41S-427,  pi.  i).— A  study  of  extracts 
from  soils  subjected  to  different  temperatures  showed  that  the  color  and  soluble 
matter  varied  with  the  temperature  but  not  with  the  length  of  time  of  heating. 
The  growth  of  oats  was  slightly  increased  In  sollg  heated  at  low  temperatures, 
^.  90  to  120''  C,  but  was  retarded  progressively  as  the  temperatures  Increased 
above  tlds,  point. 

**  Retardation  seems  not  to  be  due  to  the  toxic  effects  of  the  substances  ren- 
dered soluble,  but  to  the  fact  that  they  are  present  in  such  large  qnantitieB 
that  the  plant  is  unable  to  absorb  them.  The  influence  of  heated  soils  on  the 
growth  of  fungi  is  the  opposite  of  that  on  the  growth  of  green  plants,  the 
'^  growth  becoming  more  luxuriant  as  the  temperature  is  increased.  This  can  be 
I  explained  by  the  fact  that  fungi,  unlike  most  green  plants,  have  the  power  of 
I  adapting  themselves  to  nutrient  media  of  a  comparatively  high  d^^ree  of  con- 
;  centratlon.  The  beneficial  or  harmful  results,  therefore,  of  the  heating  of  a 
/  soil  for  the  growth  of  plants  depends  upon  the  temperature  to  which  the  soil 
has  been  heated  as  well  as  upon  the  nature  of  the  soil  and  the  plant  The 
preference  of  certain  plants  for  burned-over  areas  or  for  peaty  soils  may  be 
explained  by  the  acidity  of  such  situations,  a  supposition  we  are  testing  by 
blueberry-culture  experiments  now  under  way.*' 

Bacterial  slimes  in  soil,  R.  Greio-Suith  (Proc.  Linth.  Soc  N.  8.  Wales,  96 
(1911),  pt.  4,  PP-  609-612;  Centhh  Bakt.  [etc.],  2.  Abt.,  S4  (1912),  No.  S-9,  pp. 
226,  227). — ^This  note  briefly  presents  evidence  which  is  thought  to  indicate  the 
presence  of  bacterial  slimes  in  soils. 

The  determination  of  Bhizobia  in  the  soil,  R.  Gbbio-Suith  (Proc  lAnn.  Soc 
N.  S.  Wales,  S6  (1911),  pt.  S,  pp.  492-50S;  Centbl.  Bakt.  [etc.],  2.  Aht„  S4 
(1912),  No.  8-9,  pp.  227-229).— A  medium  epecially  suited  to  this  purpose  is 
described. 

The  r61e  of  Streptothrix  in  the  soil,  A.  Fousek  (Mitt.  Landw.  Lehrkanz*  K. 
K.  Hochsch.  Bodenkul.  Wien,  1  (1912),  No.  2,  pp.  217-244)- — ^Determinations  of 
the  number  of  Streptothrix  chrotnogena  and  S.  alba  in  different  soil  types  and 
studies  of  the  assimilation  of  nitrate,  ammoniacal,  and  amid  nitrogen,  and 
free  nitrogen  of  the  air  by  these  organisms  and  their  effect  on  the  decomposi- 
tion of  peptone,  dried  blood,  bone  meal,  and  straw,  and  on  the  growth  of  plants 
are  reported. 
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The  results  show  that  Streptothrlx  composed  from  20  to  80  per  cent  of  the 
micro-organisms  in  loam  soils,  from  8  to  16  p^  cent  in  clay  soils,  and  from  7 1 
to  10  per  cent  in  sands.    Fallow  soils  contained  larger  numbers  than  cultivated/ 
soils.    The  organisms  were  also  abundant  on   roots  of  Aspidium,  Quercus,- 
Ulmus,.  Graminese,  and  Papilionaceae,  and  on  decaying  plant  debris. 

Streptothrlx  decomposed  peptone,  blood,  bone  meal,  and  straw,  splitting  off 
large  quantities  of  ammonia.  For  culture  purposes  media  containing  miltc  sugar 
and  grape  sugar  were  especially  well  adapted.  Cellulose  may  also  be  used  as  a 
source  of  carbon.  The  optimum  temperature  for  the  development  of  the  organ- 
isms was  20^  C,  although  there  was  a  good,  but  very  slow,  development  at 
lower  temperatures. 

Streptothrlx  produced  no  nitrification.  On  the  other  hand,  there  was  strong 
reduction  of  nitrates  to  nitrite,  but  without  direct  denitriflcation,  1.  e.,  without 
loss  of  free  nitrogen. 

In  view  of  the  ready  assimilation  of  nitrates,  ammonium  compounds,  urea, 
and  uric  acid,  it  would  appear  that  these  organisms  are  instrumental  to  a 
prominent  degree  in  fixing  the  nitrogen  of  fertilizers  and  soils  and  thereby 
diminishing  the  loss  from  denitrlficatlon.  There  was  no  assimilation  of  free 
nitrogen  by  Streptothrlx,  but  the  presence  of  these  organisms  did  not  diminish 
the  assimilative  capacity  of  Azotobacter  for  free  nitrogen. 

Streptothrlx  had  a  favorable  elTect  on  the  growth  of  certain  plants.  This 
may  be  regarded  as  being  due  to  the  rapid  decomposition  of  the  organic  matter 
whereby  plant  nutrients,  especially  assimilable  nitrogenous  compounds,  are  set 
free.  It  would  also  seem  that  these  organisms  aid  in  the  production  of  nodules 
on  PaplUonacese. 

The  agricere  and  the  bacteriotozins  of  the  soil,  R.  GBEiQ-SMrrH  {Froo,  Linn. 
8oc.  N.  8.  Wales,  S6  {1911),  pt.  4,  pp.  679-^99;  CerUbU  Bakt.  {etc.],  «.  Aht.,  S^- 
(1912),  No,  8-9,  pp.  224-226). ^The  author  reports  experiments  which  led  him 
to  believe  that  the  chief  reason  for  the  increased  bacterial  activity  in  soils 
following  antiseptic  treatment  with  such  fat  solvents  as  chloroform,  ether,  etc. 
Is  the  removal  of  the  fatty  protective  covering  of  the  soil  particles  (agricere) 
referred  to  in  a  previous  article  (E.  S.  B.,  25,  p.  526). 

Beneficial  effect  of  creatinin  and  ereatin  on  growth,  J.  J.  SKiNincB  (Boi. 
Qaz.,  54  (1912),  No.  2,  pp.  152-16S,  fig.  1). — ^In  water  cultures  with  wheat  seed- 
lings creatinin  and  ereatin  Increased  growth  both  in  presence  and  in  absoice 
of  nitrate.  These  substances  were  apparently  able  to  replace  nitrates  In  plant 
growth.    They  also  Increased  the  assimilation  of  phosphoric  add  and  potash. 

Partial  sterilization  of  soil,  R.  B.  McBamE  {Pharm.  Jour.  [London],  4,  ser., 
S4  (1912),  No.  2527,  p.  tSl;  aha.  in  Ohem.  Aha.,  6  (1912),  No.  15,  pp.  »127, 
2128). — It  is  reported  that  the  growth  of  sweet  peas  was  Increased  by  sprink- 
ling the  soil  with  a  solution  of  potassium  permanganate,  2  oz.  to  25  gal.  of  wat^. 
The  solution  was  also  effective  In  destroying  the  green  fiy  on  rose  bushes. 

Partial  sterilizatioxi  of  soil  for  greenhouses,  B.  J.  Russell  and  F.  B. 
PETHEBBsmoE  (PhatTn.  Jour.  [London],  4*  9er.,  S4  (1912),  No.  2524,  pp.  286, 
:387).— This  is  an  abstract  of  an  article  already  noted  from  another  source 
(E.  S.  R.,  26,  p.  815). 

Clearing  heavy  lands  as  adapted  to  Montaja  and  Panendjoan,  E.  Yah 
Lbnnep  (Teysmannia,  2S  (1912),  No.  4,  pp.  211-^29,  pis.  4).>-The  author  de- 
scribes a  so-called  ditching  system  of  clearing,  cultivating,  and  aerating  land 
overgrown  with  dense  second  growth  of  shrubbery  and  grasses  and  isolated 
trees.  The  method  Is  stated  to  be  extensively  and  successfully  used  in  the  prq;)- 
aration  of  land  for  the  cinchona  plant  in  different  sections  of  Java. 

Reclamation  of  crawfish  lands,  W.  D.  Garbison  (South  Carolina  8ta.  Bui. 
J67,  pp.  S2f  pl9^  i(^).^The  term  crawfish  lands  is  taken  to  represent  the  lower 
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coastal  region  of  Soutb  Carolina.  In  order  to  determine  the  agricnltnral  mlm 
of  these  lands,  experiments  were  made  at  the  coast  substation  near  Charleston 
during  1909  and  1910  in  tile  draining  and  the  production  of  different  Tegetables; 
oats,  com,  and  cotton  under  applications  of  various  fertiliser  mixtures  and 
materials.  The  drainage  i^stem  was  planned  and  partly  installed  bj  the  OIBce 
of  Bxperlment  Stations. 

The  results  showed  a  marked  profit  from  all  the  crops  grown  on  the  drained 
land.    lime  in  conjunction  with  a  complete  fertilizer  was  especially  beneficial. 

"  The  theory  held  by  some  people  that  the  drainage  of  this  land  was  imprac- 
ticable, and  that  even  if  the  water  could  be  successfully  removed  the  land 
would  not  be  productive,  has  been  «itirely  overthrown  by  the  record  of  the 
past  2  years." 

Bponge  spicules  in  swamp  soils,  B.  O.  B.  Davis  (U.  8.  Dept.  Agr^  Bar.  8oU8 
Circ.  67,  pp.  4f  fig,  1). — ^Microscopic  examinations  of  swamp  soils  of  Georgia 
showed  a  large  number  of  spicules,  the  remains  of  fresh-water  sponges,  in  the 
surface  6  in.  of  soil.  These  spicules  were  found  to  cause  irritation  of  the  feet 
of  animals.  Mavenia  mUUii  was  the  most  common  of  the  spicules.  Examfaia- 
tions  of  other  soils  from  different  parts  of  the  United  States  showed  only  small 
quantities  of  spicules  of  a  variable  character.  Applying  soil  free  from  spiculei^ 
as  by  mixing  in  some  of  the  subsoil,  is  suggested  as  the  most  practical  means  of 
overcoming  the  difficulty. 

Sponge  spicules  in  certain  soils,  R  O.  E.  Davis  (Orig.  Comtnun,  8.  InternaL 
Cong,  Appl,  Chenu  [Washington  and  New  York},  15  (1912),  Sect.  VII,  pp.  77- 
79). — See  above. 

Present  status  of  fertilizer  investiffationSy  F.  K.  GAifiaiozr  (Amer.  Fertn 
S7  (1912),  No.  2,  pp.  ^i-^5).— This  is  a  brief  review  in  which  it  is  maintained 
'  that  "  the  present  status  of  fertilizer  investigations,  both  theoretical  and  prac- 
tical, is  one  of  unrest  and  doubt'* 

Some  secondary  actions  of  manures  upon  the  soil,  A.  D.  Hall  (Agr,  098. 
Tasmania,  20  (1912),  Nob.  2,  pp.  Si-Sd;  S,  pp.  81-^4;  4,  pp.  iil,  14S;  S,  W* 
182-188;  6,  pp.  215-218). — ^The  more  important  points  discussed  in  this  artide 
are  summarized  as  follows : 

"  The  long-continued  use  of  sulphate  of  ammonia  on  soils  poor  in  lime  results 
in  the  soils  becoming  acid.  The  acidity  is  caused  by  certain  microfungi  in  tlM 
soil  which  split  up  the  sulphate  of  ammonia  in  order  to  obtain  the  ammonia, 
and  thereby  set  free  sulphuric  acid.  The  infertility  of  such  soils  is  due  to  tbe 
way  all  the  regular  bacterial  changes  in  the  soil  are  suspended  by  the  acidity; 
instead,  fungi  permeate  the  soil  and  seize  upon  the  manure.  The  remedy,  as 
may  be  seen  upon  the  Wobum  plats,  is  the  use  of  sufficient  lime  to  keep  tbe 
soil  neutral.  From  the  Rothamsted  soils  carbonate  of  lime  is  being  washed 
out  at  the  rate  of  800  to  1,000  Iba  per  acre  per  annum,  the  losses  being  in- 
creased by  the  use  of  sulphate  of  ammonia,  but  lessened  by  dung  or  nitrate  of 
soda.  Nitrate  of  soda,  when  applied  to  heavy  soils  in  large  quantities,  destroys 
their  texture.  Some  of  the  nitrate  of  soda  gets  converted  Into  carbonate  ci 
soda  by  the  action  of  plants  and  bacteria,  and  carbonate  of  soda,  by  defloc> 
culating  the  clay  particles,  destroys  the  tilth.  The  best  remedies  are  the  use 
of  soot  or  superphosphate,  the  best  preventive  is  the  use  of  a  mixture  of  nitrate 
of  soda  and  sulphate  of  ammonia  Instead  of  either  separately.  Soluble  potasb 
manures  and  coounon  salt  may  also  injure  the  tilth  of  heavy  soils  through  the 
production  of  a  little  soluble  alkali  by  interaction  with  carbonate  of  lime  in  tbe 
soU.  The  remedy  is  to  apply  such  manures  in  the  winter  or  in  conjunction 
with  superphosphate." 
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A  biological  method  of  preserving  manure,  C.  Babthel  and  S.  Rhodin 
{Deut  Landw.  Presse,  39  (1912),  Nos.  50,  pp,  585,  584;  5/,  pp.  5P7,  538).— In 
previous  eKperimentB  (E.  S.  R.,  18,  p.  918)  one  of  the  authors  showed  that  the 
loss  of  ammonia  from  manure  could  be  reduced  by  setting  up  lactic-acid  fer- 
mentation In  the  manure.  In  further  tests  of  the  method,  here  reported,  it 
was  found  that  the  addition  of  from  50  to  100  liters  of  whey  to  1,000  leg.  of 
manure  (sprinkled  on  each  layer)  greatly  reduced  the  loss  of  ammonia  from 
the  manure.  The  fertilizing  efficiency  as  determined  in  experiments  with 
potatoes,  beets,  oats,  and  rye  was  only  59  per  cent  as  great  for  the  untreated 
as  for  the  treated  manure. 

Certain  relations  between  the  ash  constituents  of  Tarious  fertilized  plants, 
G.  LEONcmi  {8taz,  Sper.  Agr.  ItaL,  45  (1912),  Ne,  i,  pp,  55-15;  ahs.  in  Chem. 
ZenthL,  1912,  /,  No,  IS,  p.  1049).— This  Is  a  preliminary  report  giving  the  results 
of  a  considerable  number  of  analyses  of  plants  fertilized  in  different  ways,  from 
which  the  author  concludes  that  phosphoric  acid  is  tatcen  up  by  the  plant  most 
readily  in  presence  of  calcium  and  magnesium  salts,  less  readily  in  the  presence 
of  potash  salts. 

Utilization  of  atmospheric  nitrogen,  T.  H.  Nobton  {U,  8.  Dept.  Com,  and 
Labor,  Bw,  Manfr,,  Spec.  Agents  8er^  1912,  No.  52,  pp.  178,  figs.  5;  ahn,  ivi 
Daily  Com.  and  Trade  Rpt^  [U.  8,],  15  (1912),  No.  149,  p.  1S09) .--Thi» 
monograph  describes  In  detail  the  present  supply  of  nitrogen,  and  the  scientific 
and  technical  features  of  the  various  processes  which  have  been  proposed  for 
the  production  of  ammonia  and  nitric  add  from  the  air,  as  well  as  the  technical 
and  conmiercial  aspects  of  the  new  Industry  which  has  been  established  through 
the  practical  application  of  certain  of  t&ese  processes.  A  short  chapter  is  also 
devoted  to  the  question  of  the  utilization  of  coal  waste  nnd  peat  as  sources  of 
ammonia.  A  blbllc^aphy  of  the  more  important  papers  on  the  subject  is  given 
at  the  end  of  the  report. 

Discussing  the  possibilities  of  employing  the  new  processes  under  American 
conditions,  the  author  emphasizes  the  following  points : 

"The  synthetic  production  of  nitric  acid  from  the  atmosphere  is  a  highly 
specialized  process,  dependent  for  the  time  being  on  exceptionally  cheap 
sources  of  electricity.  Many  are  laboring  upon  the  problem  of  increasing  the 
output  per  unit  of  electric  power.  Such  experiments  are  most  advantageously 
conducted  in  connection  with  the  gigantic  plants  In  Scandinavia. 

*'  The  case  is  different  with  cyanamid.  Here  Is  a  product  that  can  be  easily 
produced  wherever  calcium  carbid  is  manufactured.  Its  value  as  a  fertilizer 
becomes  more  manifest  each  year.  The  items  of  its  cost  are  easily  controlled. 
It  is  a  material  from  which  our  stock  of  cyanids  can  be  economically  produced. 
At  present  we  send  abroad  annually  $750,000  for  various  cyanids.  It  Is  sus- 
ceptible of  application  on  a  large  scale  in  gold  mining.  In  1910  imports  of 
cyanamid  reached  $40,000,  so  that  evidently  its  use  in  agriculture  is  recognized. 
The  establishment  of  cyanamid  works  at  several  points  on  American  soil, 
where  water  power  is  relatively  cheap  and  earnest  propaganda  in  connection 
with  the  employment  of  the  new  fertilizer  in  farming  would  constitute  an 
important  step  In  freeing  our  country  from  dep^idence  upon  foreign  sources  of 
combined  nitrogen. 

"  The  same  may  be  said  to  some  extent,  but  with  tronsiderable  reserve,  in 
regard  to  aluminum  nitrid.  The  manufacture  of  the  compound  Involves  even 
less  power  than  that  of  cyanamid,  and  the  transformation  of  the  combined 
nitrogen  into  the  form  of  ammonia  is  less  expensive  thah  In  the  case  of 
cyanamid.  Granting  the  correctness  of  the  claims  made  in  fbvor  of  this  latest 
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nitrogen  Industry,  the  United  States  is  certainly  one  of  the  countries  specially 
favored  for  the  establishment  of  the  manufacture,  as  it  possesses  fairly  ex- 
tensive deposits  of  bauxite,  the  mineral  serving  for  the  fixation  of  nitrogen. 
There  is  much  to  warrant  American  enterprise  in  studying  very  closely  the 
possibilities  of  this  new  industry.  It  promises  to  furnish  ammonium  com- 
pounds far  more  ecimomically  than  any  existing  process  and  Involves  a  simpler 
plant  than  that  required  for  cyanamid  or  air  nitrates.  .  .  . 

"It  will  be  noted  that  at  present  the  methods  of  producing  ammonia  and 
ammonium  compounds,  more  particularly  the  staple  product,  ammonium  sul- 
phate, seem  to  offer  the  larger  field  for  the  economic  fixation  of  atipospheric 
nitrogen.  The  more  complete  utilization  of  the  nitrogen  present  in  coal,  peat, 
etc.,  increases  lil^ewise  the  available  supply  of  ammonia.  In  view  of  this  trend 
in  the  general  movement,  coupled  with  the  prosi>ective  depletion  of  the  stock 
of  Chile  saltpeter,  it  is  eminently  desirable  that  st^s  should  promptly  be  taken 
to  ascertain,  as  nearly  as  possible,  under  what  conditions  and  to  what  extent 
ammonium  sulphate  can  satisfactorily  replace  Chile  saltpeter  for  the  most 
important  crops. 

"  There  la  much  diversity  of  opinion  on  this  point,  both  in  Burope  and 
America.  Some  authorities  assign  to  nitrogen  in  the  form  of  ammonia  a  general 
value  as  fertilizer  equal  to  that  of  nitrogen  in  the  form  of  saltpeter.  Others 
assign  a  lower  value.  Market  quotations  fiuctuate,  following  naturally  the  laws 
of  supply  and  demand,  but  frequently  they  show  a  higher  valuation  of  ammonia 
nitrogen  than  of  nitrogen  in  the  form  of  nitrate.  More  definite  data  on  this 
subject  might  aid  naturally  the  plans  of  American  investors  In  handling  projects 
for  establishing  on  American  soil  adequate  plants  for  the  domestic  production 
of  combined  nitrogen. 

"  In  conclusion  it  can  be  regarded  as  beyond  doubt  that  the  present  achieve- 
ments of  applied  chemistry  in  this  field  render  it  possible  for  American  In- 
dustry and  American  agriculture  to  face  the  threatened  exhaustion  of  the 
nitrate  deposits  of  Chile  and  the  demands  attendant  upon  a  rapidly  growing 
population  without  any  feeling  of  apprehension.  The  processes  already  per- 
fected and  described  in  detail  show  that  there  is  no  early  danger  of  a  nitrogen 
famine.  The  continual  perfection  of  the  processes  and  the  appearance  at 
frequent  Intervals  of  novel  additional  methods,  as  well  as  the  popularization 
of  the  new  forms  of  combined  nitrogen,  aU  point  to  a  steady  movement  for- 
ward, and  to  the  assurance  that  combined  nitrogen,  as  an  industrial  product, 
will  be  furnished  on  an  increased  scale  without  advance  in  cost  above  existing 
rates  as  fast  as  the  demand  is  evident." 

The  fixation  of  atmospheric  nitrogen  by  the  use  of  aluminiun  nltrid, 
F.  Mabbe  {G4nie  Civil,  61  (1912)^  No.  2,  pp.  SOSS;  ahs.  in  Chem.  Abs^  6 
(1912),  No.  15,  p.  2130). — The  theory  and  the  practical  operation  of  this  method 
of  fixation  of  free  nitrogen  are  described.  A  product  is  obtained  which  is  not 
a  definite  compound,  but  contains  about  31  per  cent  of  nitrogen. 

The  behavior  of  commercial  calcium  cyanamid  In  storage  and  under  the 
influence  of  soils  and  colloids,  G.  Hensghel  (Das  VerhaJten  des  iechnischen 
CalHwrnrCtianamidB  hei  der  Aufhetoahrung  80wie  unter  dent  Einfluss  Kultur- 
hoden  und  KolMden.  Diss.  Leipzig,  1912,  pp.  72;  abs.  in  Centbl  Bakt.  [eta], 
2.  AbU,  34  (1912),  No.  Ifhia,  pp.  279,  280).— The  author  found  that  the  decom- 
position of  cyanamid  was  somewhat  more  rapid  in  dry  sterilized  soils  and 
colloids  than  in  those  which  contained  micro-organisms.  There  was  almost 
complete  agreement  between  the  intensity  of  cy&nAmld  decomposition  in  steri- 
lized media  and  ammonia  formation  In  media  containing  micro-organisms.  This 
was  true  for  practically  all  soils  experimented  with  except  a  humus  moor  sand 
rich  in  colloids  and  showing  feeble  bacterial  activity.    It  was  shown  that  the 
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htimns  of  the  soil  was  of  special  importance  in  connection  with  the  cyanamid 
decomposition.  There  was  an  active  formation  of  urea  in  cyanamid  in  storage, 
but  no  loss  of  nitrogen  was  observed. 

Farther  Investigatioiis  on  lime  nltroffen,  G.  J.  Milo  {Meded.  Proefstai, 
Jara-8uikerindu8.y  1912,  No,  16,  pp.  ^27-^27,  pis.  6,  fig.  1;  Arch.  8uikerindu9. 
Sederland.  Indie,  20  (1912),  Nos.  15,  pp.  iSl-472,  pi.  1,  fig.  1;  16,  pp.  481-^39, 
pU.  5). — ^This  is  a  continuation  of  work  previously  noted  (B.  S.  R.,  25,  p.  826). 
The  results  of  the  whole  investigation  are  summarized  in  the  abstract  below. 

Lime  nitrog'en  as  regards  its  transformation  in  the  soil,  C.  J.  Milo  {Meded. 
Proefstat.  Java-Suikcrindm.,-  1912,  No.  20,  pp.  601-684;  Arch.  Suikerindu^. 
Nederland.  Indie,  20  (1912),  No.  27,  pp.  10S9-1072;  ahs.  in  Chenu.  ZentU.,  1912, 
II,  No.  16,  p.  139S). — Previous  investigations  by  the  author  (see  above)  dealt 
with  the  question  of  the  transformation  of  lime  nitrogen  in  storage.  The  pres- 
ent report  gives  an  account  of  experiments  to  determine  the  transformation 
processes,  fertilizing  value,  and  effect  of  this  material  in  the  soil  under  Java 
conditions.  A  light  and  a  heavy  soil  type  were  used  in  the  experiments.  The 
more  important  results  of  these  studies  are  summarized  as  follows: 

The  lime  nitrogen  absorbed  moisture  and  carbon  dioxid  from  the  atmosphere. 
Under  such  conditions  there  was  a  loss  of  nitrogen  by  volatilization.  By  storing 
the  material  under  dry  conditions  the  loss  of  nitrogen  was  reduced  to  a  min- 
imum. Calcium  cyanamid  during  storage  formed  various  decomposition  prod- 
ucts trhich  depended  to  a  more  or  less  extent  on  the  time,  humidity  of  the 
atmosphere,  and  the  temperature. 

In  heavy  soils  the  fertilizing  value  was  less  for  the  old  than  for  the  new 
product,  and  for  this  reason  the  KJeldahl  method  did  not  give  a  true  estimate 
of  the  fertilizing  value  of  the  material. 

Cyanamid  was  much  less  readily  soluble  in  water  than  ammonium  sulphate. 
I^ess  cyanamid  than  ammonia  was  absorbed  by  the  soil. 

The  transformation  of  lime  nitrogen  varied  considerably  as  between  heavy, 
strongly  absorbent  soils  containing  colloidal  and  catalytic  substances  and  light, 
less  absorbent  soils.  In  the  first  type  of  soil  the  transformation  was  in  two 
consecutive  stages — (1)  the  production  of  cyannmld  followed  quickly  by  urea 
and  (2)  the  formation  of  ammonium  carbonate  from  the  urea.  The  first  is  due 
to  a  chemico-physical  action,  whereas  the  second  is  most  probably  brought  about 
by  micro-organisms.    The  ammonia  was  readily  absorbed  by  the  heavy  soil. 

In  case  of  the  light  soil  the  calcium  cyanamid  formed  basic  calcium  cyanamid 
salts  and  free  cyanamid.  These  compounds  remained  stable  in  the  soil  and 
were  slowly  transformed  into  ammonia,  this  slowness  of  transformation  giving 
'  a  chance  for  the  production  of  dicyandiamid.  The  toxic  action  of  lime  nitrogen 
In  light  soils  when  the  fertilizer  is  applied  nt  the  time  of  seeding  was  due  to 
the  presence  of  the  cyanamid  iiTthe  soil  in  Its  unchanged  condition.  Cyanamid 
was  strongly  toxic  to  plants. 

Dicyandiamid,  even  in  large  amounts,  did  not  prevent  the  germination  of 
seeds.  In  the  later  stages  of  growth  of  the  plants  dicyandiamid  had  a  tend- 
ency to  cause  a  temporary  drying  of  the  tips  and  edges  of  the  leaves. 

In  the  heavy,  strongly  absorbent  soils  rich  in  colloidal  and  catalytic  sub- 
stances the  toxic  action  of  the  cyanamid  was  lessened  largely  by  the  hydroly- 
sis of  cyanamid  to  urea.  In  case  of  the  light  soils  with  little  colloidal  and 
catalytic  substances,  the  hydrolysis  of  the  cyanamid  may  be  prevented  and 
polymerization  to  dicyandiamid  may  take  place.  A  thorou^  covering  and 
careful  distribution  of  the  lime  nitrogen  in  the  soil  and  an  intimate  contact 
of  the  colloidal  and  catalytic  material  with  the  calcium  cyanamid  tend  to 
expedite  the  necessary  transformation  of  the  cyanamid  to  urea. 
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On  the  basis  of  the  foregoing  investigations  the  author  makes  the  following 
practical  suggestions: 

Lime  nitrogen  is  not  adapted  for  top  dressing  or  to  acid  soils  and  can  not  be 
recommended  for  light  soils  of  low  absorbent  power. 

Unusually  heavy  applications  can  not  be  recommended.  In  order  to  avoid 
dusting,  it  is  recommended  that  the  fertilizer  be  mixed  with  soil,  though 
in  some  cases  where  there  is  little  or  no  wind  this  may  not  be  necessary. 

Lime  nitrogen  should  not  be  mixed  with  soluble  phosphatic  fertilizers,  but 
mixing  with  potash  salts  is  allowable  if  desired.  The  fertilizer  should  be 
appled  from  4  to  14  days  before  seeding,  the  shorter  periods  being  recommended 
for  the  heavy  soils,  with  a  longer  period  of  time  on  light  soila  It  is  recom- 
mended that  the  fertilizer  be  immediately  and  carefully  covered  and  well 
mixed  with  the  soil.  In  view  of  the  fact  that  cyanamid  is  less  readily  absoroed 
than  ammonia,  heavy  applications  of  water  are  not  desirable  until  the  trans- 
formation of  the  cyanamid  to  ammonia  has  taken  place. 

New  observations  on  the  behavior  of  nitrate  in  cultivated  soil,  J.  Voqel 
(CentbL  Bakt  [etc.],  2.  AhU  S4  (1912),  No,  18-22,  pp.  540-661;  ahs.  in  Chem. 
Ztg.,  36  {1912),  pp.  1104,  1105;  Jour.  8oc.  Chem.  Indus.,  31  {1912),  No.  20, 
p.  1000;  Chem.  Ahs.,  6  {1912),  No.  23,  p.  5485).— Previous  investigatl<m8 
having  shown  that  there  was  a  loss  of  free  nitrogen  from  anunoniacal  and 
nitrate  nitrogen  added  to  soils  receiving  calcium  carbonate  (E.  S.  R.,  26, 
p.  226),  the  author  made  further  studies  to  determine  the  influ^ice  of  aera- 
tion of  the  soil  on  such  loss  of  nitrogen  from  nitrates,  using  per  100  gm.  of  soil 
0.32  gm.  of  sodium  nitrate  and  0.9  gm.  of  calcium  carbonate.  The  water  cont^t 
of  the  soil  was  kept  constant  during  the  experiment  and  the  soil  was  placed  in 
shallow  layers  in  porcelain  dishes  and  frequently  stirred  to  provide  aeration. 

The  results  of  the  first  series  of  experiments  seemed  to  indicate  that  the 
loss  of  nitrogen  in  the  transformation  of  the  nitrates  might  be  due  to  evapora- 
tion of  water  from  oversaturated  soil  particles.  In  later  trials,  however,  the 
evaporation  of  water  from  the  soil  was  controlled,  but  still  there  waa  loss  of 
free  nitrogen.  This  loss  occurred  in  all  cases  where  the  original  water  content 
of  the  soil  was  kept  constant  for  a  considerable  time  during  the  course  of  the 
experiment.  A  water  content  of  about  15  per  cent  was  sufficient  to  bring 
about  the  transformation.  The  soil  changed  in  its  physical  appearance,  becom- 
ing dry  and  povidery  after  a  few  days. 

Apparently  the  nitrates  were  transformed  suddenly  and  with  great  energy, 
and  the  resulting  sodium  carbonate  brought  about  the  changed  appearance  of 
the  soil.  The  transformation  process  is  thought  to  be  a  purely  chemical  one  in 
which  the  nitrate  nitrogen  is  In  part  reduced  to  lower  oxlds  A  nitrogen. 

Influence  of  orgranic  substances  on  the  decomposition  and  action  of  nitrog- 
enous compounds,  Gerlach  and  Densch  {Mitt  Kaiser  WUhelms  Inst.  Landw. 
Bromherg,  4  {1912),  No.  4,  pp.  259-^17). — In  pot  experiments  with  a  loamy 
soil  moderately  supplied  with  organic  matter  it  was  found  that  the  addition  of 
easily  decomposable  organic  compounds,  such  as  grape  sugar  or  straw,  resulted 
In  the  conversion  of  soluble  nitrogen  salts*  like  ammonium  sulphate  and  sodium 
nitrate,  into  insoluble  protein  compounds,  which,  however,  were  later  readily 
decomposed  and  assimilated  by  plants.  In  soil  receiving  no  applications  of 
organic  matter  there  was  a  distinct  gain  in  total  nitrogen  in  2  months.  With 
additions  of  grape  sugar,  straw,  anmionium  sulphate,  and  sodium  nitrate  the 
results  were  variable  and  inconclusive  in  this  respect 

The  action  of  lime  nitrogren  and  calcium  nitrate  in  the  field,  Geblach 
(Mitt.  Kaiser  WUhelms  Inst.  Landw.  Bromherg,  4  (1912),  No.  4,  pp.  SI 8-353).— 
In  field  experiments  with  oats,  rye,  and  potatoes  lime  nitrogen  proved  distinctly 
inferior  and  commercial  calcium  nitrate  about  equal  to  sodium  nitrate. 
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The  phospliate  deposits  of  the  ITnited  States,  W.  H.  Waggaman  (Amer. 
Fert.,  57  (1912),  No.  2,  pp.  54-36).— This  is  a  brief  descrlpUon  of  the  phosphate 
deposits  of  the  United  States,  with  notes  oii  their  exploitation. 

The  composition  of  certain  Palestine  phosphates  and  their  fluorin  content, 
G.  Danklli  (Rend.  8oc.  Chim.  Ital.,  2,  set.,  4  {1912),  No.  7,  pp.  IGS-llS).-^ 
Reports  by  other  investigators  on  these  phosphates  are  reviewed,  and  detailed 
analyses  of  a  nnmber  of  samples  are  presented.  These  show  from  25.5  to  39.28 
per  cent  of  phosphoric  acid  and  from  3.5  to  4.88  per  cent  of  fluorin.  The  amount 
of  calcium  carbonate  present  varies  widely,  ranging  from  1.87  to  33.73  per  cent 
The  peculiar  characteristics  and  geological  relationships  of  these  phosphates 
are  briefly  discussed. 

The  utilization  of  the  phosphates  of  central  Bussia  (Intemat.  Inst.  Agr. 
[Rome],  Bui.  Bur.  Agr.  Intel,  and  Plant  Diseases,  S  (1912),  No.  6,  pp.  1286r^ 
1290). — This  is  a  brief  summary  of  information  on  this  subject  with  a  numljer 
of  references  to  the  literature. 

It  is  stated  in  brief  that  **  in  central  and  eastern  Russia  there  are  extensive 
phosphate  deposits  sufficient  for  the  needs  of  that  part  of  the  country.  These 
minerals,  though  not  rich  enough  to  interest  directly  the  intermitional  niarlcet, 
do  so  indirectly,  because  when  industrially  prepared  they  might  emancipate  the 
atK)ve  regions  from  the  importation  of  foreign  phosphatic  manures.  The  utili- 
zation of  the  above  phosphates  is  important  also  from  the  point  of  view  of  inter- 
national agricultural  production,  for  by  favoring  the  consumption  of  manures, 
which  at  present  is  hampered  by  the  cost  of  carriage,  it  promotes  the  develop- 
ment of  agriculture  in  these  Important  cereal  and  flax  producing  regions." 

[Experiments  with  different  phosphates],  D.  N.  'Psianishnikov  et  al. 
{Izv.  Moskav.  Selsk.  Khoz^  Inst.  (Ann.  Inst.  Agron.  Moscou),  18  {1912),  No.  1, 
pp.  XIII+ 1-179,  figs  It). — ^Accounts  are  given  of  experiments  in  the  prepara- 
tion of  superphosphates  from  different  Russian  phosphorites,  and  of  tests  of  the 
fertilizing  value  of  various  kinds  of  crude  and  manufactured  phosphates. 

It  was  found  in  general  that  certain  of  the  Russian  phosphorites  could  be 
economically  converted  into  superphosphate.  The  crude  phosphates  showed  a 
low  fertilizing  value  when  used  on  sandy  soils.  Superphosphates  and  precipi- 
tated phosphates  prepared  from  the  crude  phosphates,  however,  showed  a 
decidedly  higher  fertilizer  efficiency.  So-called  Vlborg  phosphate,  prepared  from 
various  crude  phosphates  (by  fusion  with  sodium  carbonate),  proved  more 
effectiye  than  phosi^atic  slag. 

Tests  of  the  treatment  of  steamed  bone  and  crude  phosphate  with  potassium 
bisulphate  Indicated  that  this  method  may  replace  the  use  of  sulphuric  acid  in 
the  manufacture  of  superphosphates  from  bones  and  natural  phosphates.  The 
addition  of  iron  blsulphid  to  crude  phosphate  was  found  to  decrease  the  yield. 
Additions  of  small  amounts  of  ferrous  and  ferric  sulphates  were  without  effect, 
but  larger  amounts  were  injurious.  The  addition  of  ammonium  chlorid  favored 
the  solution  of  the  phosphate,  and  mixtures  of  ammonium  chlorid  and  sodium 
nitrate  were  more  effective  in  this  respect  than  sodium  nitrate  alone.  With  the 
most  favorable  combination  the  yield  was  very  nearly  as  great  as  with  super- 
phosphate. Mixtures  of  calcium  nitrate  and  ammonium  sulphate  exerted  very 
favorable  action  on  crude  phosphates,  Thomas  slag,  and  bone  meal. 

In  experiments  with  oats  the  addition  of  peat  exerted  no  favorable  effect  upon 
the  assimilation  of  the  phosphates. 

Field  investigations  for  potash  in  America,  H.  S.  Gale  {Amer.  Fert.,  57 
(1912),  No.  2,  pp.  38-40). — A  brief  summary  is  given  of  the  worlt  undertalcen 
and  the  results  obtained  by  the  United  States  Geological  Survey  in  its  search 
for  potash  supplies  in  this  country. 
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Alunite  as  a  source  of  potash,  W.  H.  Waggaman  {U.  S.  Dept  Agr.i  Bur. 
Soils  Circ,  70,  pp,  Jf,  ftga.  2;  Orig,  Comnrnn,  8.  Internal.  Cong.  AppL  Chem. 
[Washington  and  New  York],  15  (1912),  Sect.  VII,  pp.  375-879,  figs.  2).— -Tbis 
circular  describes  the  method  and  apparatus  used  to  determine  the  temperature 
at  which  complete  decomposition  of  alunite  takes  place.  It  was  found  that  at 
a  temperature  of  700**  C.  alunite  is  completely  decomposed,  yielding  a  residue 
of  potassium  sulphate  and  alumina.  The  alunite  used  in  these  experiments  con- 
tained 26.88  per  cent  of  sulphur  trloxid  over  and  above  that  required  to  combine 
with  the  potash  present.  Only  23.05  per  cent,  however,  was  recovered  on 
ignition,  indicating  a  considerable  loss  as  sulp&ar  dioxid  at  the  high  temperature 
of  Ignition  used.  The  ignited  residue  contained  15.95  per  cent  of  potash  and 
35.37  per  cent  of  sulphuric  acid  (SO.).  It  is  estimated  that  a  ton  (2.000  lbs.) 
of  pure  alunite  will  yield  220  lbs.  of  potash,  1,090  lbs.  of  sulphuric  acid,  and  740 
lbs.  of  aluminum,  worth  in  the  aggregate  $13.88. 

In  view  of  the  difficulty  and  expense  of  leaching  potassium  sulphate  from  the 
ignited  material,  it  is  thought  to  be  "  more  practical  to  use  the  ignited  alunite 
(free  from  soluble  aluminum  compounds)  directly  as  a  fertilizer  either  alone  or 
in  mixed  goods,  since  the  expense  of  separating  the  soluble  salts  from  the 
alumina  would  probably  more  than  counterbalance  the  value  of  the  alumina 
obtained.  The  percentage  of  potash  in  the  ignited  residue  is  consid^tibly 
greater  than  in  kainit,  our  chief  source  of  soluble  potash." 

The  extraction  of  potash  from  silicate  rocks,  W.  H.  Ross  ( U.  8.  Dept.  Agr., 
Bur.  SoUs  Circ.  71,  pp.  10;  Amer.  Pert.,  37  {1912),  No.  i,  pp.  -*4-49 ) .— This 
article  describes  and  discusses  the  relative  efficiency  of  various  processes  which 
have  be^n  proposed  for  this  purpose.  It  is  stated  that  "  on  account  of  its  sim- 
plicity the  method  of  decomposing  feldspar  by  heating  with  calcium  carbonate 
and  with  calcium  chlorid  (or  sodium  chlorid)  could  undoubtedly  be  carried  out 
on  a  large  scale  without  involving  any  serious  mechanical  difficulty,  and  the 
method  would  thus  be  a  practical  one  providing  the  value  of  the  product* 
obtained  would  compensate  for  the  expense  involved,"  but  the  author  is  of  the 
opinion  "  that  any  method  to  be  economical  must  produce  at  the  same  time  other 
products  of  value  in  addition  to  the  potassium." 

Action  of  magnesium,  [and  manganese  1  fertilizers  and  of  boric  add, 
P.  Andottaed  {Engrais,  27  (1912),  No.  29,  pp.  7S6-7P9).— Experiments  on  a 
variety  of  crops  with  a  basic  magnesium  fertilizer  with  manganese  (manganese 
carbonate)  and  with  boric  acid  gave  as  a  rule  inconclusive  results.  The  only 
fact  which  appeared  to  be  definitely  determined  was  that  such  fertilizers  should 
not  be  applied  broadcast,  but  should  be  thoroughly  mixed  with  the  soil. 

Studies  on  catalytic  fertilizers,  E.  Boullanqkb  (Ann.  Sci.  Affron.,  4.  ser.^  1 
(1912),  I,  No.  3,  pp.  161-180;  Ann.  Inst.  Pasteur,  26  (1912),  No.  6,  pp.  Jt56-i66: 
abs.  in  Intemat.  Inst.  Agr.  [Rome],  Bui.  Bur.  Agr.  Intel,  and  Plant  Diseases,  3 
(1912) ^  No.  9,  pp.  1955,  1956). — In  pot  experiments  with  manganese  chlorid. 
alone  and  combined  with  other  fertilizing  materials,  it  was  found  that  the  use 
of  the  manganese  fertilizer  resulted  in  a  marked  increase  in  the  yield  of  potatoes, 
but  was  practically  without  effect  on  barley.  In  similar  experiments  with 
so-called  manganose  and  lime  manganate,  it  was  found  that  the  manganese 
fertilizers  increased  the  yield  of  oats,  peas,  and  clover  to  a  marked  extent,  par- 
ticularly in  the  presence  of  potash  salts  and  of  a  complete  fertilizer  containing 
I)otash. 

Experiments  are  also  reported  in  which  manganese  sulphate  was  compared 
with  aluminum  sulphate,  sodium  silicate,  ferrous  sulphate,  uranium  sulphate^ 
and  flowers  of  sulphur  on  a  variety  of  v^etnbles.  The  effect  of  these  substances 
was  variable,  but  in  the  majority  of  cases  the  yield  was  increased.  The  action 
of  flowers  of  sulphur  was  especially  favorable. 
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On  the  basis  of  these  experiments  the  autlior  classifies  the  catalytic  fertilizers 
as  8i)ec{ally  favorable  to  each  crop  as  follows:  Carrots,  sulphur,  aluminum  sul- 
phate, manganese  sulphate,  sodium  silicate;  beans,  sulphur;  celery,  sulphur, 
ferrous  sulphate,  sodium  silicate,  manganese  sulphate,  aluminum  sulphate; 
spinach,  sulphur ;  lettuce,  sulphur,  manganese  sulphate,  ferrous  sulphate,  alumi- 
num sulphate ;  sorrel,  sulphur,  manganese  sulphate ;  chicory,  sulphur,  aluminum 
sulphate;  potatoes,  aluminum  sulphate,  sodium  silicate,  ferrous  sulphate,  sul- 
phur ;  onions,  aluminum  sulphate,  ferrous  sulphate,  and  sulphur. 

From  experiments  with  sulphur  on  sterilized  and  unsteriUzed  soil,  the  author 
concludes  that  the  favorable  action  of  sulphur  is  probably  due  to  Its  influence 
in  modifying  the  bacterial  flora  of  the  soil  and  hindering  the  growth  of  certain 
organisms. 

The  stimulating  action  of  manganese,  Quante  (Deut  Landw.  Presses  S9 
(1912),  No.  83,  pp.  961,  962).— -This  article  briefly  reviews  the  work  of  several 
investigators  on  this  subject,  especially  that  of  Boullanger  noted  above. 

The  author  concludes  tliat  the  experimental  results  show  a  marked  benefit 
under  certain  conditions  from  the  use  of  manganese  compounds  as  fertilizer,  but 
that  some  of  the  conclusions  regarding  the  agricultural  value  of  these  com- 
pounds are  too  optimistic.  Their  actual  agricultural  value  can  be  finally 
determined  only  by  further  practical  trials  under  farm  conditions. 

Study  of  sulphur  as  a  fertilizer^  F.  Giannetto  {liol,  Quind.  8oc.  Agr,  ItaU, 
17  {1912),  No.  IJjf,  pp.  Ji25-ji29). — Experiments  with  sulphur  alone  and  combined 
with  different  fertilizing  materials  on  potatoes  are  reported,  showing  that 
sulphur  api>lied  alone  at  the  rate  of  400  lbs.  per  acre  resulted  in  a  net  loss. 
When  applied  with  other  fertilizers,  there  was  a  decided  net  profit 

Utilizing  sludge  in  Bradford,  England  {Municipal  Jour.,  32  (1912),  No.  19, 
pp.  708,  709). — Brief  reference  is  made  to  profits  obtained  from  sewage  grease 
and  sludge  fertilizer,  the  plant  for  the  preparation  of  which  is  being  greatly 
extended. 

City  street  sweepings  as  a  fertilizer,  J.  J.  Skinner  and  J.  H.  Beattie  ( U.  8. 
Dept.  Agr.,  Bur.  Boiis  Circ.  66,  pp.  8,  figs.  2;  Jour.  Indus,  and  Engin.  Ghent.,  4 
{1912),  No.  8,  pp.  60Ji-^06,  figs.  2).— This  circular  reports  analyses  and  wire- 
basket  tests  on  wheat,  corn,  and  radishes  of  3  samples  of  street  sweepings,  (1) 
the  debris  secured  by  hand  sweeping  with  a  brush,  (2)  that  secured  by  sweep- 
ing with  a  machine,  and  (3)  the  decomposed  material  from  a  dump  pile  which 
had  been  accumulating  for  some  time.  The  first  contained  1.34  per  cent  nitrogen, 
0.71  per  cent  potash,  and  1.03  per  cent  phosphoric  acid ;  the  second,  0.86  per  cent 
nitrogen,  0.55  per  cent  potash,  and  0.55  i)er  cent  phosphoric  actd ;  and  the  third. 
0.60  per  cent  nitrogen,  0.56  per  cent  potash,  and  0.60  per  cent  phosphoric  acid 

In  general.  Increased  growth  followed  the  use  of  all  3  materials,  but  the  de- 
composed sweepings  were  least  effective.  The  fertilizing  effect  of  the  sweepings 
was  increased  by  extraction  of  the  oil  which  they  contained,  and  after  such 
treatment  they  were  practically  as  effective  as  stable  manure.  It  appears, 
therefore,  that  oil  is  a  deleterious  constituent  of  the  sweepings. 

Review  of  progress  in  the  fertilizer  industry,  1909-1911,  G.  Wichebn 
{Cheifu  Ztg.,  36  (1912).  Nos.  37,  pp.  329-^31,  figs.  3;  39,  pp.  35Ji,  355,  figs.  2;  43, 
pp.  389-^92,  figs.  6;  46,  pp.  420,  421,  figs.  5;  -^7,  pp.  4S4-4S6,  figs.  5;  51,  pp.  47^, 
475;  52,  pp.  482-484). — ^Thls  is  a  review  of  statistics  of  production  and  con- 
sumption of  fertilizers  in  the  principal  countries  of  the  world,  of  development 
of  old  and  new  sources  of  fertilizing  materials,  of  methods  of  analysis,  and  of 
manufacturing  processes  and  machinery. 

[Fertilizers]  {Fla.  Quart.  BuL  Agr.  Dept.,  22  {1912),  No.  2,  pp.  159-169,  173- 
185). — ^This  is  a  report  on  fertilizer  inspection  in  Florida,  with  analyses  of 
fertilizers  examined  to  April  1,  1912. 
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AOBICULTTJEAL  BOTAITT. 

A  comparison  of  the  alterations  in  the  velocity  of  gxt>wth  of  certain  seed- 
lings throuerh  the  action  of  rapid  and  slow  electrons  of  the  jS-rays  of  radium, 
also  a  comparison  of  the  r61e  of  chemical  make-up  and  of  physical  factors 
in  determining:  these  alterations,  E.  D.  Ck>NGi>0N  (Arch,  Entioickl.  Mcch. 
Orgtm.,  S4  (1912),  pt.  2,  pp.  267-280,  figs.  2).— A  study  was  made  of  the  growth- 
retarding  effects  upon  small  seeds  of  the  rapid  and  slow  electrons  of  the 
^-radiations  and  also  of  the  relative  importance  of  pbyt^cal  factors  and  of 
chemical  composition  in  determining  the  sensitiveness  of  seeds  to  exposures  to 
radium.  Five  kinds  of  seeds  were  used,  viz,  black  mustard,  millet,  poppy, 
Nicotlana,  and  AmarantuH. 

It  was  found  that  by  changing  the  penetrating  power  of  the  electrons  their 
effect  was  greatly  modified.  The  embryos  of  mustard  and  millet  were  chiefly 
affected,  from  which  it  is  inferred  that  the  embryo  appeared  more  soisitive 
than  the  stored  foodstuff.  It  is  thought  probable  that  in  the  embryo  there  was 
some  injury  of  ferments  or  some  unfiivorable  change  of  the  general  conditions  of 
solution  rather  than  the  breaking  down  of  certain  compounds  which  retarded 
the  growth. 

The  slower  electrons  of  the  ^-radiations  were  found  to  have  a  greater  retard- 
ing action  than  the  more  rapid  ones  in  proportion  to  their  ionizing  power,  and 
in  proportion  to  their  energy  content  on  the  small  seeds  used  in  the  experiments 
except  when  the  embryo  was  protected  by  being  turned  away  from  the  radium. 
The  retardatlve  effect  relative  to  the  duration  of  exposure  increased  with  the 
lengthening  of  the  exposure,  then  decreased,  and  finally  became  constant  with 
a  slow  increase  of  retardation.  Very  short  irradiation  in  the  case  of  mustard 
and  millet  seed  left  doubt  as  to  whether  acceleration  occurred  or  not  By 
comparing  the  retardation  of  mustard  and  millet  when  the  embryo  was  turned 
toward  and  away  from  the  radium  it  was  found  that  this  part  of  the  seed  was 
especially  sensitive  to  the  electrons. 

Dry  matter,  nitrogen,  and  mineral  content  of  trees  during  the  vegetative 
period,  E.  Ramann  and  H.  Batteb  (Jahrb.  Wiss.  Bot,  [Ptingsheim],  50  {1911), 
No.  i,  pp.  07-83;  a6«.  in  Boi.  CenthU,  119  {1912),  No.  20,  pp.  491,  4S«).— Investi- 
gations with  young  trees  of  various  common  species  led  to  the  following 
conclusions : 

The  new  growth  of  foliage  trees  in  the  spring  takes  place  chiefly  by  the 
expenditure  of  materials  previously  stored,  which  are  often  broken  down  and 
utilized  In  large  quantities  in  such  trees.  Conifers  utilize  in  addition  newly 
assimilated  materials,  different  species  drawing  on  the  soil  supply  during 
different  periods.  For  example,  nitrogen  assimilation  by  fir  trees  takes  place 
most  actively  during  the  period  from  September  until  about  May  15;  by  pine 
trees  from  that  time  until  July  15 ;  and  by  Scotch  fir  and  larch  trees  thereafter 
until  September  15.  The  relations  of  the  phosphorus  compounds  are  about  the 
same.  These  facts  suggest  the  cultivation  of  a  mixed  stand  for  the  best  utilisa- 
tion of  the  abundant  materials  in  a  rich  soil.  See  also  previous  notes  (E.  S.  B., 
26,  p.  27;  27,  p.  229). 

The  mineral  content  of  tree  foliage  as  affected  by  day  and  night, 
B.  Ramann  (Jahrl).  Wiss.  Bot.  [Pfirngsheim],  50  {1911),  No.  1,  pp.  84-01;  a6«. 
in  Bot.  OentU.,  119  {1912),  No.  20,  p.  491). — ^Analyses  made,  in  pursuance  of 
previous  studies  (see  above),  of  leaves  of  beech,  oak,  hazel,  plane  tree,  maple, 
etc.,  indicate  that  while  other  minerals  do  not  show  any  consid^able  difference 
for  day  and  night,  the  calcium  content  (as  computed  on  the  basis  of  the  dry 
substance)  Increases  at  night  and  decreases  by  dny.  A  possible  connection  is 
suggested  between  the  relative  quantity  of  this  mineral  present  and  the  trans- 
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portation  oi  assimilation  products,  which  is  said  to  be  more  active  during  the 
hours  of  daylight. 

Changes  in  the  osmotic  pressure  of  the  sap  of  the  leaves  of  various  plants, 
H.  H.  Dixon  and  W.  B.  G.  Atkins  i8oi.  Proc.  Roy,  Dublin  800.,  n.  ser.,  IS 
{1912),  N08. 16,  pp.  219-^22;  18,  pp,  229-2S8,  figs,  2;  19,  pp,  2S9^Ji6,  fig.  i).-.In. 
vestigations  have  been  made  on  the  changes  in  the  osmotic  pressure  of  the  sap 
of  the  leaves,  the  method  employed  being  that  described  elsewhere  (R  S.  R., 
23,  p.  526). 

Bzperiments  with  Syringa  vulgaris  were  carried  on  to  trace  the  changes 
In  the  osmotic  pressure  during  the  unfolding  of  the  buds  and  the  maturing  of 
the  leaves.  It  was  found  that  the  osmotic  pressure  of  the  sap  of  the  buds 
rose  from  February  to  March,  and  this  is  attributed  to  the  transportation  of 
dissolved  substances  Into  the  buds  and  to  the  solution  of  previously  undissolved 
bodies  in  them.  In  April  the  rapid  increase  in  size  of  the  leaves  was  asso- 
ciated with  a  dilution  of  the  sap,  Indicating  that  during  this  period  the  ab- 
sorption of  water  predominated  over  the  accumulation  of  dissolved  substances. 
From  that  time  on,  as  the  leaves  grew  and  matured,  the  pressure  continued 
to  rise  until  June,  wh^  the  observations  were  brought  to  a  close.  Previous 
observations,  however,  indicate  that  the  pressure  continues  to  rise  in  the  leaves 
during  the  summer.  After  the  final  rise  of  osmotic  pressure  in  the  late  sum- 
mer a  diminution  is  registered  in  the  sap  from  the  leaves  just  about  to  fall* 
This  Is  attributed  to  the  transportation  of  materials  from  the  leaves. 

In  the  second  and  third  papers  the  materials  selected  for  investigation  were 
the  leaves  of  evergreen  plants.  In  Ilex  aquifolium  there  was  not  only  a  differ- 
ence observable  between  the  mature  and  Immature  leaves  in  their  osmotic 
pressure,  but  also  between  mature  leaves  of  various  ages. 

With  Eedera  helix  the  effect  of  direct  sunlight  on  osmotic  pressure  was  in- 
vestigated, and  with  this  plant  it  was  also  found  that  the  age  of  the  leaves  had 
a  marked  influence  on  the  concentration  of  the  cell  sap.  Leaves  of  the  ivy 
which  were  grown  in  a  southern  aspect  had  a  consistently  higher  cryoscopic 
value  than  those  of  leaves  grown  in  a  northern  aspect.  This  confirms  other 
observations  which  showed  that  the  d^ression  of  freezing  point  of  the  sap 
of  the  aerial  portions  of  plants  was  greater  in  plants  grown  in  a  sunny  position 
than  in  those  grown  in  more  shaded  situations.  In  Hedera  as  in  Ilex  the  de- 
pressions in  the  curve  seemed  to  corre^ond  to  periods  of  elongation  of  the 
shoots  and  the  formation  of  new  leaves,  and  it  was  found  impossible  to  corre- 
late the  form  of  the  curves  closely  with  external  conditions.  The  effect  of 
photosynthesis  on  variation  in  osmotic  pressure  was  investigated,  and  the  re- 
sults indicate  that  photosynthesis  is  active  iu  raising  the  concentration. 

The  formation  of  mechanical  tissue  as  influenced  by  tension  and  contact, 
W.  D.  Bbush  {BoU  Gaz.,  53  (1912),  yo.  6,  pp.  458-477,  figs,  S). — Studies  are 
reported  on  the  formation  of  mechanical  tissue  in  the  tendrils  of  Passifiora 
aerulea  as  influenced  by  tension  and  contact.  The  experiments  were  conducted 
in  the  greenhouse  under  control  conditions  and  the  results  are  given  in  detail. 

It  was  found  that  the  tendrils  which  function  to  support  the  plant  possess 
a  greater  breaking  strength  than  those  which  have  grasped  no  support.  The 
cause  of  this  greatly  increased  strength  is  attributed  to  a  combination  of  the 
two  factors  contact  and  tension.  Comparing  the  values  of  these  two  factors, 
the  author  concludes  that  contact  plays  the  more  important  part,  though  the 
strength  of  the  tendril  may  be  still  more  increased  by  the  factor  of  tension. 
The  author  claims  that  tension  may  also  act  as  a  stimulus  and  thereby  result 
in  the  production  of  stronger  tissues  in  the  plant.  It  is  thought  probable  that 
this  increased  growth  is  due  to  increased  hydrostatic  pressure. 

A  bibliography  is  appended. 
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The  admission  of  anilin  colors  into  livingr  plant  cells,  E.  Ki^steb  {Jahrh. 
WUs,  Bot.  [Pringaheim],  50  {1911),  No,  3,  pp.  261-288;  ahs.  in  Bot.  Centbt,,  119 
(1912),  No.  20,  pp.  488,  489;  ZtscJir.  Bot.,  4  {1912),  No.  6,  p.  450). —The  author 
reports  as  the  results  of  his  experiments  that  various  anilin  solutions  are  taken 
up  by  living  parenchyma  cells  near  the  vascular  bundles  and  stored  nnd 
strongly  held  by  such  cells,  this  being  conspicuously  true  in  case  of  epidermal 
cells  of  leaves  and  flowers.  The  cells  in  question  exhibited  a  selective  power 
when  provided  with  dlflPerent  colored  solutions.  The  coloring  matter  once 
admitted  is  not  washed  out  if  immersed  for  some  time  in  standing  or  running 
water.  Thus,  several  acid  coloring  matters  have  now  a  claim  to  be  considered 
as  vitally  coloratlve,  a  character  heretofore  generally  considered  to  be  limited 
to  basic  colors.  Only  a  very  few  colloidal  substances  are  foimd  to  possess  this 
ability.  Transpiration  favors  greatly  the  entrance  of  coloring  matters  into  the 
cells. 

The  significance  of  respiration  pigrments  in  the  oxidation  processes  of 
plants,  W.  Palladin  {Zischr.  OdrungsphysM.,  1  {1912),  No.  2,  pp.  91-105).— 
Continuing  previous  work  (E.  S.  R.,  27,  p.  426),  the  author  gives  the  final  result? 
of  his  studies  on  the  relation  of  respiration  pigm^its  to  oxidation  processes,  in 
substance  as  follows : 

The  r61e  of  these  pigments  In  the  oxidation  processes  consists  in  the  with- 
drawal of  hydrogen  from  the  oxidizing  substance.  The  oxidases  appears  as 
ferments,  building  both  water  and  pigment.  During  respiration  the  entire 
hydrogen  of  the  glucose,  which  is  anaerobically  broken  up,  is  oxidized  to  water. 
The  oxidation  of  glucose  by  the  aid  of  a  respiratory  pigment  occurs  with  the 
participation  of  water.  Such  oxidation  occurs  partly  by  use  of  the  oxyg«i  in 
the  glucose,  partly  by  employment  of  that  In  the  water  assimilated,  ^;vater  beini? 
both  produced  and  assimilated  during  this  process.  The  respiration  pigments 
are  held  to  be  necessary  to  the  intracellular  respiration  and  to  the  oxidation 
of  the  hydrogen.  The  chemical  reactions  held  to  support  these  statements  are 
given  in  some  detail. 

Distribution  of  pigment  in  the  seed  coat  of  the  cowi>ea,  A.  Mann  (Ahs.  in 
Science,  n.  set.,  85  {1912),  No.  9 IS,  p.  1004) - — ^A  study  of  the  seed  coat  of  the 
cowpea  showed  that  it  is  composed  of  3  principal  layers  of  cells,  an  outer  pali- 
sade layer,  a  heavy- walled  layer  of  empty  cells  below  this,  and  a  layer  of  con- 
siderably compressed  cells  with  a  long  axis  parallel  to  the  surface  of  the 
cowpea. 

It  was  found  that  the  colorations  in  the  cowpea  are  the  result  of  pigments  de- 
posited in  2  of  these  layera  In  all  colored  cowpeas  there  is  in  the  lowest  layer  a 
basal  color  or  practically  uniform  tint,  which  is  a  melanin  compound  of  au 
orange-yellow  tint,  grading  into  lemon  yellow  and  pale  buff.  All  the  other 
colors  are  obtained  by  superposing  upon  this  basal  color  layer  various  pigments, 
and  these  are  uniformly  deposited  in  the  palisade  cella  The  3  colors  found  in 
the  palisade  cells  are  black  or  blue-black,  sometimes  purple,  which  is  an  antbo- 
cyanin,  a  yellow  or  a  brown  pigment,  and  an  intensely  black  pigment,  the  last 
2  being  melanin  compounds.  By  various  arrangements  of  these  superposed 
tints,  or  by  the  absence  of  any  pigments  in  these  cells,  the  various  schemes  of 
coloration  in  the  cowpea  are  obtained. 

In  the  case  of  cowpeas  having  white  or  colorless  seed  coats,  the  result,  it  is 
stated,  is  obtainisd  by  the  suppression  of  all  pigments,  both  in  the  basal  color 
layer  and  in  the  palisade  color  layer. 

A  wild  cowpea  secured  from  Africa  showed  the  same  elements  of  color  as 
well  as  the  schemes  of  coloration. 

The  distribution  of  oxidases  in  plants  and  their  rOle  in  the  formation  of 
pigments,  F.  Keeble  and  E.  F.  Armstrong  {Proc,  Roy.  8oc  [London],  8er,  B, 
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85  {19J2),  No.  B  578,  pp.  « 14-2/8). —Studies  were  made  of  the  distribution  of 
oxidases  in  connection  with  the  formation  of  pigments  in  the  Chinese  primrose 
i Primula  sinensis). 

The  distribution  of  pigment  in  the  flower  was  found  to  coincide  with  that 
of  peroxidases,  two  of  which  were  found  in  the  primrose,  one  occurrhig  in  tlie 
epidermis  and  in  some  cases  in  the  layers  subjacent  to  the  epidermis,  while  the 
other  was  localized  in  layers  of  cells  neighboring  the  woody  tissues  of  the  vas- 
cular bundlea  The  epidermal  and  bundle  peroxidases  were  found  to  differ 
from  one  another  both  in  their  distribution  and  in  their  color  reactions.  Cer- 
tain varieties  of  the  Chinese  primrose  give  under  certain  circumstances  a  direct 
oxidase  reaction.  The  bundle  peroxidase  of  the  petals  of  the  flower  is  located 
in  the  cells  of  the  bundle  sheath  which  surrounds  the  veins. 

White  flowers  w^hich  are  known  to  be  dominant  whites  are  said  to  fail  to  give 
the  epidermal  peroxidase  reaction,  but  in  such  flowers  a  faint  bundle  peroxi- 
dase reaction  may  occur.  Both  epidermal  and  bundle  peroxidases  are,  however, 
present  in  dominant  white  flowers,  the  white  primulas  containing  a  substance 
which  inhibits  but  does  not  destroy  the  pigment-producing  peroxidase. 

Observations  made  on  the  epidermal  and  bundle  peroxidases  are  believed  to 
throw  light  on  the  significance  of  sporting  in  cultivated  flowers,  the  authors 
being  inclined  to  regard  flaking  as  the  effect  of  the  bundle  peroxidase  on  the 
chromogen-containing  cells  neighboring  on  the  bundle  sheath.  The  white  color 
is  attributed  to  an  inhibitor  associated  with  and  nullifying  the  epidermal 
peroxidase.  The  marked  localization  of  pigmentation  effected  by  bundle  peroxi- 
dase appears  to  be  due  to  anatomical  causes,  such  as  the  degree  of  development 
of  the  cells  and  the  nearness  of  the  veins  to  one  another. 

The  existence  of  two  localized  peroxidases  which  may  induce  pigmentation  and 
may  reenforce  one  another  along  certain  tracts  of  tissue  is  held  to  provide 
material  facts  for  the  explanation  of  color  range  and  color  pattern  in  flowera 

The  occurrence  of  urease  in  higher  plants,  G.  Zempl£n  {Hoppe-Seyler'a 
Zischr.  Physiol.  Chem.,  19  {1912),  No.  5,  tn^.  229^84;  abs.  in  Jour.  Chem.  8oc. 
[London],  102  (1912),  No.  597,  II,  p.  ^4)-— In  a  series  of  investigations  to 
ascertain  the  presence  and  proportion  of  urease  in  certain  agricultural  plants, 
the  author  found  it  in  a  large  number  of  the  Papllionacese,  different  species  of 
which  contain  this  enzym  in  widely  varying  percentages,  while  in  the  Graml- 
nese  it  was  present,  if  at  all,  in  quantities  scarcely  demonstrable  in  most  cases. 
Tabulated  details  are  given  and  an  early  discussion  is  promised. 

The  action  of  bisulphid  of  carbon  on  the  germination  of  seeds,  B.  FiNzi 
{Btaz.  Sper.  Agr.  Ital.,  U  (1911),  No.  11-12,  pp.  8JiS-8i8) .—A  preliminary  note 
by  the  author  on  his  experiments  shows  that  exposure  to  carbon  bisulphid  vapor 
during  periods  var^'lng  from  30  minutes  to  48  hours  accelerated  the  germination 
of  seeds  of  JEgilops  cylindrica,  Bromus  erectus,  Trigonella  fcsnum  grcecum, 
Panicum  miliaceum,  Canna  cupheana,  and  (7.  orientalis.  The  seeds  of  8  other 
species  either  showed  little  or  no  acceleration  or  appeared  to  be  retarded. 

Nutritive  changes  in  sprouting  pumpkin  seeds,  F.  T.  Pesitubin  (lev. 
Moskov.  Selsk.  Khoz.  Inst.  {Ann.  Inst.  Agron.  Moscou),  18  (1912),  No.  2,  pp. 
228-256). — The  pumpkin  seeds  experimented  upon  were  divided  into  4  lots  and 
sprouted  in  water  and  in  solutions  of  ammonium  chlorld,  ammonium  chlorid 
with  calcium  carbonate,  and  ammonium  chlorld  with  calcium  sulphate.  After 
10  days  the  seedlings  were  analyzed  and  the  fat  and  nitrogen  contents  ascer- 
tained. The  results  are  given  In  tabular  form.  It  appears  therefrom  that 
etiolated  seedlings  take  up  ammonia  not  as  such  but  as  asparagln,  the  larger 
results  being  obtained  when  the  calcium  salts  were  employed  with  ammonium 
salt  in  the  nutritive  solutions. 
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The  formation  of  asparagin  in  sproutingr  vetches,  G.  I.  Ritman  {Izv. 
Moskov,  8el8k,  Khoz.  Inst.  (Ann.  Inst  Agron.  Moaoou),  18  {1912),  No.  2,  pp. 
212-^20). — From  studies  of  young  seedlings  of  Vicia  sativa,  nourished  with 
ammonia  and  nitrates,  the  author  concludes  that  almost  all  the  nitrog^i  assimi- 
lated by  the  roots  in  darkness  goes  into  the  formation  of  asparagin. 

Protein  formation  by  sterile  cultures  of  higher  plants  in  darkness, 
I.  Shulov  iZhur.  Opytn,  Agron.  {Russ.  Jour.  Expt,  Landw.),  IS  {1912),  No.  2, 
201-210). — Investigations  carried  out  with  sterile  cultures  of  maize  in  darkness, 
supplied  with  a  prepared  carbohydrate  (saccharose),  are  said  to  have  sbown 
the  following  results:  Assimilation  of  the  nitrogen-free  organic  material,  the 
depressing  effect  of  ammonium  sulphate  on  plant  development,  the  decrease 
of  such  unfavorable  Influence  by  employment  of  ammonium  nitrate,  a  con- 
siderable increase  Of  proteins,  and  confirmation  of  the  practicability  and 
reliability  of  the  methods  here  employed. 

The  utilization  of  ammoniacal  nitrogen  by  com  plantlets,  S.  I.  KAUifKin 
{Izv.  Moskov.  SeWc.  Khoz.  Inst.  {Ann.  Inst.  Agron.  Moscou),  18  {1912),  No.  1% 
pp.  180-102). — ^The  author  experimented  with  4  different  lots  of  yoong  maixe 
plants  kept  in  darkness  for  10  days  and  supplied,  respectively,  with  (1)  water, 
(2)  a  0.075  per  cent  solution  of  anunonium  chlorid,  (3)  the  same  percentage 
of  the  chlorid  plus  calcium  carbonate,  and  (4)  of  the  chlorid  with  calciom 
sulphate. 

The  results  showed  that  the  nitrogen  of  the  ammoniacal  salt  is  utilized  by  the 
plant  in  the  construction  of  protein,  either  directly  or  through  the  formation 
of  asparagin.  The  results,  in  general,  agree  with  those  obtained  by  Prlani^- 
nikov  and  Shulov  with  peas  (E.  S.  R.,  24,  p.  629),  Godlewski  with  grains 
(E.  S.  R.,  20,  p.  025),  and  of  Ritman  with  vetches  and  Periturin  with  pumpkin 
seeds,  noted  above. 

Further  experiments  on  the  utilization  of  ammonium  salts  by  green 
plants,  E.  Pantanklli  and  6.  Severini  {Staz.  8per.  Agr.  Ital.,  i^  {1911),  No^ 
11-12,  pp.  S75-P08).— Continuing  previous  work  (E.  S.  R.,  25,  p.  223),  the 
authors  find  that  ammoniacal  nitrogen  has  a  potential  nutritive  value  for  plants 
superior  to  that  of  nitrates,  but  the  full  expression  of  that  higher  value  is  con- 
ditioned upon  (1)  slow  absorption  of  the  ammonium  cation  hy  the  roots,  (2) 
about  equal  absorption  of  the  corresponding  anion,  and  (3)  the  possession  of  a 
nutritive  value  by  the  anion  itself. 

The  presence  of  nitrifying  bacteria  in  ordinary  sand  cultures,  I.  BBVUOff 
{Zhur.  Opytn.  Agron.  {Russ.  Jour.  Expt.  Landto.),  13  {1912),  No.  2,  pp.  211- 
215). — By  introducing  Into  the  substratum  for  nitrifying  bacteria  sand  from 
ordinary  cultures,  the  author  was  able  to  show  that  these  bacteria  may  be 
present  in  such  cultures  and  that  the  process  of  nitrification  may  occur  therein. 
Notable  losses  of  anunonia  gas  were  observed  by  this  investigator,  as  previoudy 
by  H.  AstatJew,  and  attributed  to  the  action  of  magnesium  carbonate  on 
ammonium  Sulphate. 

On  the  presence  of  glutamic  add  in  the  tomato,  N.  Monti  {8taz.  8per.  Agr. 
Itah,  U  {1911),  No.  11-12,  pp.  8/5-^825).— The  author  claims  to  have  dem<m- 
strated  the  presence  of  this  acid  in  the  sap  of  tomatoes,  but  has  been  unable  to 
determine  its  origin. 

On  anthocyanin-forming  bodies,  J.  Politis  {Atti  B.  Aocad.  Lincei,  Rend.  CI 
8ci.  Fis.,  Mat.  e  Nat,  5.  ser.,  20  {1911),  I,  No.  11,  pp.  828^884;  ahs.  in  Bat. 
Ccnthl,  119  {1912),  No.  21,  p.  524).— After  a  brief  discussion  of  the  mechanism 
of  anthocyanin  formation,  the  author  gives  an  account  of  his  Investigations 
with  flowers  of  Billhergia  nutans.  Iris  flmhriata,  Lwlia  anceps,  AquUegia  gln^ 
dulosa.  Erica  camea,  Nepeta  glechotna,  Clerodendron  halfouri,  Weioeia  japonica, 
W.  rosea,  and  on  fruits  of  Convallaria  japonica. 
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It  la  concluded  that  ontbocyanin  Is  not  formed  from  substances  in  the  cell  sap, 
but  is  the  product  of  special  organs  termed  cyanoplastlds.  These  orl^nate  from 
the  protoplasm  as  a  new  product,  being  made  up  largely  of  tannin-like  substance 
inclosed  in  an  envelope  of  unknown  chemical  composition,  both  envelope  and 
contents,  however,  being  able  to  become  sources  of  anthocyanin.  Certain 
external  agencies  seem  able  to  hinder  or  prevent  a  transformation  of  the  cyano- 
plastid  material  into  anthocyanin,  this  body  remaining  colorless.  Each  cyano- 
plastid  seems  to  pass  through  a  determinate  cycle  of  development.  When  degen- 
eration begins,  the  pigment  formed  therein  Is  given  up  to  the  cell  sap.  Different 
kinds  of  anthocyanin  are  found,  giving  various  colors,  which  do  not  depend  upon 
the  acidity  of  the  cell  sap  to  color  a  given  pigment  dififerently. 

On  the  presence  of  free  hydrocyanic  acid  in  plants,  II,  G.  Bavenna  and 
V.  Babini  (Atti  R.  Accad.  lAnoei,  Rend.  CI  8ci.  Fis.,  Mat,  e  Nat.,  5.  ser,,  21 
{1912),  J,  No.  8,  pp.  5^0-544). —By  methods  previously  described  (B.  S.  B.,  24, 
p.  229),  the  authors  have  made  a  study  of  the  leaves  of  cherry  laurel,  peach, 
sorghum,  flax,  and  medlar,  and  have  found  that  free  hydrocyanic  acid  occurs  in 
appreciable  quantity  in  all  of  them. 

The  selective  power  of  plants  for  dextrose  and  levulose,  L.  Lindet  (Ann. 
Inst.  Nat.  Agron.,  2.  aer.,  10  {1911),  No.  i,  pp.  49^8;  abs.  in  Bot.  CentU.,  119 
(1912),  No.  20,  pp.  489,  490).— This  article  has  been  previously  noted  from  other 
sources  (E.  S.  B.,  25,  p.  522). 

Potassium,  in  relation  to  carbohydrate  formation  and  decomposition^ 
J.  Stoklaba  (Ztachr.  Landw.  Verauchsw.  daterr.,  15  (1912),  No.  6,  pp.  111- 
7S6). — In  pursuance  of  previous  studies,  noted  elsewhere  (E.  S.  B.,  25,  p.  522; 
26,  p.  225),  on  the  physiological  influences  of  certain  metals,  the  author  experi- 
mented with  the  action  of  potassium  on  cells  of  several  plants.  He  concluded 
that  potassium  is  generally  indispensable  to  the  building  of  carbohydrates,  as 
well  as  for  their  physiological  combustion,  also  in  the  metabolic  processes  occur- 
ring both  in  cells  which  lack  and  those  which  X)os8ess  chlorophyll. 

The  action  of  sulphurous  acid  on  pollen,  V.  Sabaghnikoff  {Oompt.  Rend. 
Soc.  Biol.  [Paria],  12  {1912),  No.  5,  pp.  191-19S;  aba.  in  Intemat.  Inat.  Agr. 
[Rome],  Bui.  B^r.  Agr.  Intel,  and  Plant  Diseaaea,  S  (1912),  No.  4,  pp.  IO49, 
1050). — The  author  reports  that  in  an  atmosphere  saturated  with  sulphurous 
acid,  pollen  of  the  following  plants  was  killed  by  an  exposure  of  from  3  to  5 
minutes:  Helleborua  viridia,  H.  orientalia,  Hepatica  triloba  {Anemone  hepatica), 
QaJanthus  nivalia.  Primula  offlcinalia,  Vinca  minor,  V.  major,  Oonvallaria 
majalia,  Nardaaua  poBticua,  Caltha  pahiatria,  Cytiaua  laburnum,  Viola  tricolor, 
Orchia  maculata,  Billbergia,  Eranthis,  and  Crocus. 

Very  small  proportions  of  sulphurous  acid  (between  1:1,000  and  1:90,000 
with  exposures  from  3  to  48  hours)  do  not  as  a  rule  kill  the  pollen  or  destroy 
its  germinating  power,  but  the  pollen  tube  grows  abnormally,  usually  remaining 
short,  and  taking  an  irregular  form.  This  is  said  to  have  been  noted  in  the 
case  of  A.  hepatica,  Billbergia,  H.  orientalia,  Vinca  minor,  Viola  tricolor,  P. 
oifMnalia,  Lilium  candidum.  Petunia,  and  Pisum.  The  germinating  property 
of  pollen  remained  unimpaired  after  exposure  of  from  1  to  48  hours  to  sul- 
phurous acid  with  a  concentration  of  1 :  48,000,  but  this  property  was  usually 
destroyed  by  a  3-hours'  exposure  to  the  concentration  of  1 :  13,000,  which  condi- 
tions of  exposure  may  be  considered  as  about  the  limits  of  safety  for  these 
pollens. 

Injury  to  plants  by  vapors  and  dust  from  tarred  roads,  G.  L.  Gatin 
{Ztachr.  Pfianzenkrank.,  22  {1912),  No.  4,  pp,  19S-204) .^Th\a  is  a  further 
account  of  the*  author's  investigations  (E.  S.  B.,  27,  p.  333),  stating  that  both 
laboratory  and  garden  studies  support  the  conclusions  that  coal  tar  and  its 
products  carried  by  air  and  dust  to  foliage  are  injurious  to  the  plants ;  that  such 
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injury  does  not  always  become  apparent  at  first,  in  some  cases  not  within  2 
years;  and  that  sunlight  favors  the  injurious  action  of  the  tar  products  in 
certain  cases. 

A  bibliography  is  appended. 

A  study  on  the  i!ifluence  of  starvation  of  the  ascendants  apon  the  char- 
acteristics of  the  descendants,  I,  J.  A.  Hassis  (Amer.  Nat,,  i6  (1912),  No. 
546,  pp.  SlS-343,  dffms.  7). — The  author  presents  his  first  report  on  a  study  of  5 
series  of  garden  beans,  giving  a  statement  of  the  problem  and  a  description  of 
the  methods,  the  work  having  been  carried  on  for  some  time  and  involving 
about  21,000  individuals. 

The  purpose  of  the  investigation  was  to  ascertain  whether  the  artificial  de- 
pauperization  of  the  ancestors  has  any  influence  upon  the  characters  of  the 
offspring.  Beans  were  planted  in  ordinary  fertile  and  sterile  soils  or  good  and 
poor  agricultural  land,  and  the  influence  of  from  one  to  three  generations  was 
studied.  Thus  far,  it  is  stated,  hardly  any  difference  can  be  detected  by  the 
eye  in  the  field,  but  the  statistical  constants  seem  to  show  a  slight  Influence  of 
the  treatment  of  the  ancestors  in  the  form  of  a  slight  decrease  in  the  number 
of  pods  per  plant 

The  data  are  as  yet  insufficient  to  justify  any  discussion  of  the  question  of 
the  cumulative  influence  of  the  starvation  conditions  or  of  the  mechanlam 
through  which  the  characters  of  the  plants  are  modified. 

Chromosome  numbers  in  Triticum  and  ^gilops,  W.  Bally  {Ber.  Deut. 
Bot.  OeselL,  30  (1912),  No,  4,  pp.  163-172,  pi.  /).— This  is  a  cytological  contri- 
bution to  the  study  of  relation  among  the  wheats,  based  upon  a  study  of  the 
chromosome  numbers.  It  is  stated  that  (1)  Triticum  dicoccoides  has  8  simple 
chromosomes,  in  this  respect  resembling  T.  vulgare  and  Secale  cereale,  and  (2) 
^ffUops  ovata,  which  is  able  to  hybridize  with  species  of  Triticum,  has  16  simple 
chromosomes. 

A  bibliography  is  appended. 

Soil  moisture  in  the  cottonwood  dune  association  of  Lake  MinMgtm,  Q.  D. 
FuLLEB  {Bot.  Gaz.,  53  {1912),  No.  6,  pp.  512-5U,  fig.  i).— The  author  records 
data  regarding  the  range  of  soil  moisture  in  the  cottonwood  dune  association 
upon  the  shores  of  Lake  Michigan.  This  area  is  considered  an  open  association 
of  a  single  tree  species,  together  with  a  scanty  undergrowth  of  shrubs  and 
grasses,  developing  upon  more  or  less  rapidly  moving  dunes,  possessing  a  high 
rate  of  evaporation  and  exhibiting  many  strongly  xerophytlc  characters.  The 
almost  complete  absence  of  herbaceous  undergrowth  and  the  expanse  of  bare 
sand  give  it  a  desert-like  aspect,  but  below  the  superficial  layer  of  sand  an 
"abundant  and  unfailing  water  supply  has  been  found. 

The  wilting  coefficient  of  the  dune  soil  was  determined  by  the  method  of 
Brlggs  and  Shantz  (E.  S.  R.,  26,  p.  628)  to  be  0.75  per  cent  Throughout  the 
most  arid  portion  of  the  season  the  surplus  of  growth  water  was  found  to 
average  2.2  per  cent,  showing  that,  considered  upon  the  basis  of  its  soil  moisture, 
the  association  is  decidedly  mesophytic  The  causes  of  the  xerophytlc  character 
of  the  vegetation  are  believed  to  be  the  high  evaporating  power  of  the  air  and 
the  instability  of  the  substratum. 

Fi^m  the  data  obtained  the  author  brieves  that  the  determination  of  soil 
moisture,  related  to  plant  growth  through  the  wilting  coefficioits  of  the  soil, 
will  afford  an  efficient  means  of  making  quantitative  studies  of  the  water  sup- 
plies of  the  subterranean  parts  of  plant  associations,  and  enable. students  of 
ecology  to  analyze  more  closely  the  effects  of  various  factors  influencing  the 
production  of  any  particular  plant  association. 

A  comparison  of  the  rates  of  evaporation  in  certain  associations  in  central 
Illinois,  H.  A.  Olbason  and  F.  0.  Gates  {Bot.  Gaz.,  53  {1912),  No.  6,  pp.  ^7^- 
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491,  figs.  B). — ^An  account  is  given  of  a  series  of  measurements  of  the  relative 
rates  of  evaporation  in  certain  plant  associations  made  during  June  and  July, 
1910.  The  authors  used  porous  clay  atmometers  for  determining  the  differ- 
ences in  evaporation,  and  it  was  found  that  the  differences  in  the  various  asso- 
ciations are  due  chiefly  to  the  nature  of  the  vegetation,  which  by  its  size  and 
density  controls  the  evaporation  beneath  it  It  is  claimed  that  successions 
between  associations  are  not  caused  by  any  conditions  of  evaporation,  and  that 
the  more  primitive  associations  have  the  higher  rates  of  evaporation,  while 
those  most  nearly  like  the  climax  type  have  the  lowest  rates.  This  is  held  to 
be  true  not  only  for  forest  associations  but  also  for  prairie  associations,  which 
are  correlated  with  an  arid  climate  and  consequently  high  climatic  evaporation. 
Seeds  and  plants  Imported  during  the  period  from  July  1  to  September  30, 
1911— Inventory  No.  2SiXJ.8.  Dept.  Agr,,  Bur,  Plant  Indus,  Bui,  2i8,  pp.  71).— 
This  gives  a  list  with  descriptive  notes  of  seeds  and  plants  imported  during 
the  period  mentioned,  more  thai!  500  items  t>elng  included.  A  large  portion  of 
the  material  was  obtained  by  Mr.  F.  N.  Meyer  in  Chinese  Turkestan,  and  the 
balance  from  miscellaneous  sources. 

FIEIiD  CBOPS. 

Besults  obtained  in  1911  on  the  Dominion  experimental  farms  from  trial 
plats  of  grain,  fodder  com,  field  roots,  and  potatoes,  O.  E.  Saundebs  ( Canada 
Cent,  Bxpt.  Farm  But.  7i,  1911,  pp.  H). — ^Results  of  a  large  number  of  experi- 
ments conducted  at  the  experimental  farms  during  the  season  of  1911  with 
important  varieties  of  wheat,  oats,  barley,  peas,  corn,  turnips,  mangels,  carrots, 
sugar  beets,  and  potatoes  are  presented.  The  results  show  marked  differences 
io  earllness  and  in  the  relative  productiveness  of  varieties  even  when  grown 
under  similar  conditions.  Lists  of  recommended  varieties  of  the  different 
crops  suitable  for  the  differoit  provinces  or  districts  are  given.  The  publication 
of  data  as  to  the  average  yields  obtained  during  a  series  of  years,  as  noted  in 
previous  bulletins  (E.  S.  R.,  24,  p.  435),  has  been  discontinued. 

Second  report  on  experiments,  botanical  experiment  station,  Salisbury, 
1910-11,  J.  H.  Hampton  (Rhodesia  Agr.  Jour.,  8  {1911),  So.  6,  pp.  85S-862;  9 
(1911),  No.  1,  pp.  le-BS,  pis.  4).— -Moderately  satisfactory  results  were  obtained 
with  dry-land  alfalfa.  Egyptian  clover,  velvet  beans,  cowpeas,  lupines,  ground 
nuts,  sweet  potatoes,  wheat,  oats,  Teff  grass  (Eragrostis  abyssinica),  teoslnte. 
sugar  cane,  and  various  millets  were  tested  for  summer  forage.  Velvet  beans 
yielded  8,680  lbs.  of  cured  hay  per  acre  and  proved  more  satisfactory  than 
cowpeas.  Only  the  Black-eyed  Susan  and  Iron  cowpeas  gave  satisfactory 
results.  American  peanuts  and  sweet  potatoes  proved  superior  to  the  native 
varieties.  Other  crops  discussed  are  flax,  mangels,  sugar  beets,  swedes,  kohl- 
rabi, carrots,  rape,  beans,  and  peas. 

Annual  report  of  the  experimental  work  of  the  BanUpore  Agricultural 
Station,  1910-11  {Ann,  Rpt.  Bankipore  Agr.  8ta.  [Bengal],  1910-11,  pp.  10).— 
Two  rice  seedlings  per  hole  gave  greater  yields  of  grain  and  straw  than  plant- 
ings of  1,  4,  or  8  seedlings  per  hole.  Qreen  manuring  with  sann  hemp  was 
followed  by  somewhat  greater  yields  of  rice  and  straw  than  green  manuring 
with  dhalncha,  and  both  by  much  greater  yields  than  from  the  unmanured 
plat&  Other  work  reported  includes  variety  and  fertilizer  tests  with  rice  and 
a  fertilizer  test  with  sugar  cane. 

Annual  report  of  the  Cuttack  Bzperimental  Farm,  1910-11,  A.  C.  Dobbs 
{Ann.  Rpt.  Cuttack  Agr.  8ta.  [Bengal],  1910-11,  pp.  11), — Transplanting  rice 
at  the  rate  of  1  seedling  per  hole  gave  a  greater  5  years'  average  yield  than 
transplanting  at  the  rate  of  2,  3,  or  4  seedlings.    Other  work  reported  Includes 
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variety,  fertilizer,  rate  of  seeding,  and  irrigation  tests  with  rloe,  a  comparison 
of  broadcasting  and  transplanting  rice,  and  a  fertilizer  test  with  sugar  cane. 

Annual  report  of  the  agricultural  stations  in  Eastern  Bengal  and  Asfwiin 
for  the  year  ending  June  30,  1911  {Ann.  RpU  Agr,  8tas,  East.  Bengal  and 
Assam,  1911,  pp.  11+99,  pis.  S). — ^Previous  work  has  already  been  noted 
CB.  S.  B.,  26,  p.  233). 

Wor]£  with  rice,  sugar  cane,  cotton,  soy  beans*  and  fodder  crops  is  reported 
for  the  Dacca  station,  with  tobacco,  oats,  mustard,  wheat,  potatoes,  peanuts^ 
green  manure,  and  fodder  crops  at  the  Burirhat  station,  with  rice  and  sugar 
cane  at  the  Bajshahi  station,  with  sugar  cane,  peanuts,  potatoes,  and  the  ap- 
plication of  lime  at  the  Jorbat  station,  with  fruit  and  garden  crops  at  tbe 
Shillong  fruit  station,  and  with  potatoes,  oats,  flax,  soy  beans,  ensilage,  and 
fodder  at  the  Upper  Shillong  station.  A  brief  progress  report  of  work  at  the 
Wahjain  station  is  also  given. 

At  the  Jorhat  station  the  Striped  Mauritius  sugar  cane  stood  first  in  total 
yield  of  sugar,  followed  by  B  376  and  B  147.  These  3  varieties  were  alao 
superior  to  the  others  in  quality  of  Juice.  At  the  Upper  Shillong  staticm  it 
proved  better  to  plant  whole  potatoes  than  to  cut  them  in  case  of  what  the 
author  terms  summer  seed,  but  the  cut  sets  produced  the  highest  yields  in  case 
of  winter  seed. 

Annual  report  of  the  demonstration  farm,  St.  Andrew's  Colonial  Homeay 
Xalimpong,  for  the  year  1910-11,  P.  W.  Qoodwin  (Ann.  Rpt.  Kalimpamg 
Demon.  Farm,  Bengal,  1910-11,  pp.  II +40). — ^A  report  of  fertilizer,  variety,  and 
other  tests  of  com,  rice»  Jute,  buckwheat,  barley,  spelt,  oats,  soy  bean8»  and 
other  crops. 

Field  croi>s  at  the  Taganrog  Experiment  Field  during  1899-1008,  N.  Ole- 
NiN  (KhozQistvo,  1911,  No.  B-l;  ahs.  in  Zhur.  Opgtn.  Agron.  (Russ.  Jour.  B»pt. 
(LanOw.),  12  {1911),  No.  4,  pp.  572,  575).— This  is  an  account  of  the  first  10 
years'  work  on  these  fields.  Barly  green  fallow  appeared  preferable  to  all  otlier 
kinds.  Fall  plowing  5^  in.  deep  gave  better  results  than  either  more  shallow 
or  deeper  plowing,  but  in  the  spring  3i  In.  appeared  to  be  the  best  d^th. 

Moor  culture  handbook,  W.  Bebsoh  {HandlHich  der  MoorkuHur.  Vienna  and 
Leipsic,  1909,  pp.  XII +288,  pis.  8,  figs,  ^i).— This  manual  of  information  ts 
divided  into  10  chapters,  dealing  with  the  historical,  scientific,  soil,  cultuial, 
forestry,  weed  control,  and  economic  phases  of  the  subject 

Manuring  of  meadow  land  {Rpt.  Dir.  Agr.  Ed.,  Monmouthshire  Ed.  Com.^ 
1911,  Oct.  18:  abs.  in  Jour.  Bd.  Agr.  [London^,  18  {1912),  No.  11,  p.  9^).— ThlB 
Is  a  report  of  fertilizer  tests  on  3  different  soils  since  1909. 

Manuring  of  poor  hill  pastures  (Rpt.  Agr.  Instr.  Com.  Somerset.  ComUff 
Council,  1911;  al^s.  in  Jour.  Bd.  Agr.  [London],  18  (1W«),  No.  11,  p.  941).— This 
is  a  report  of  tests  of  basic  slag,  superphosphate,  lime,  and  kainit  at  4  poliitB 
in  Somerset  Slag  and  superphosphate  apparently  produced  a  marked  improve- 
ment, but  little  or  no  result  followed  the  use  of  ground  lime  or  of  kainit 

The  grain  crops,  J.  F.  Hoffmann  {Das  Getreidekom.  Berlin,  1912,  vol.  1,  pp. 
VII +249,  figs.  77).— In  the  5  parts  into  which  this  work  is  divided,  tiie  author 
considers  the  general  and  botanical  characters  of  the  grain  crops,  with  qiedal 
reference  to  their  production  and  diseases.  Fungus  and  insect  enemies  and  the 
insects  injurious  to  stored  grains  are  also  treated.  In  the  chapter  dealing  with 
the  botanical  and  cultural  phases  of  the  subject,  separate  discussions  deal  with 
i-ye,  wheat,  barley,  oats,  rice,  com,  beans,  and  buckwheat 

Bate  of  sowing  summer  cereals,  A.  Danilenko  {lugo  Vost.  Khoz.  1910,  \o. 
42;  abs.  in  Zhur.  Opytn.  Agron.  {Russ.  Jour.  Expt.  Landw.),  12  (1911),  .Vo.  4. 
pp.  581,  582).— This  article  reports  the  results  of  tests  of  rates  of  sowing 
swedes,  oats,  and  barley  in  rows  at  the  Don  Experiment  Field. 
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Orain  sowing  in  wide  rows,  A.  Danileneo  (Jugo  Vost.  Khoz,  1910,  No.  42; 
ab8.  in  Zhur.  Opytn,  Agran,  iRu98,  Jour.  ExpU  Landw,),  12  (1911),  No.  4,  p. 
581). — In  1910  at  the  Don  Ebcperlment  Field  the  usual  continuous  sowing  in 
rows  was  compared  with  sowing  in  single  and  double  rows  14  in.  or  less  apart 
with  wheat,  oats,  barley,  and  millet  Sowing  in  wide  rows  apparently  decreased 
the  yield  of  wheat,  but  increased  the  yields  of  oats,  millet,  and  barley,  except 
in  the  case  of  the  double  rows,  to  an  extoit  sufficient  to  make  sowing  in  wide 
rows  profitable. 

The  composition  of  Cape  barley,  C.  F.  Juiurz  (Agr.  Jour.  Union  8o.  Africa, 
S  (1912),  No.  4,  pp.  516^29). —TableB  report  analyses  of  47  samples  of  barley, 
and  the  location,  character,  cultural  treatment,  and  fertilization  of  the  soil  upon 
which  each  was  grown. 

The  dissemination  of  brewing  barley  in  Oermany,  H.  Sohulsb  {Wchnschr, 
Brau.,  28  {1911),  Nos.  32,  pp.  S50S56;  SS,  pp.  867-^1/  34,  PP-  382-385;  35,  pp. 
S9t-400,  fig.  i).— -This  article  presents  the  information  obtained  in  an  investlgH- 
tion  of  the  present  geographical  distribution  of  brewing  barley  varieties  in 
Germany,  and  suggests  varieties  that  are  likely  to  come  into  general  use'  in 
certain  sections 

Bogoroditsch  Experiment  Field,  I.  A.  Pulmak  {Bzheg.  DepU  Zeml.  [RusHa]^ 
1909,  pt^.  51-77,  pU.  10;  ahs.  in  Zhur.  Opyin.  Agron.  {Ru98.  Jour.  Expt.  Landw.), 
12  {1911),  No.  4,  pp.  582-584). — Meteorological  data  and  descriptions  of  the 
soils  of  the  Bogoroditsch  Experiment  Field  in  Staros-Kalsk  County  in  the 
Kursk  government  accompany  a  statement  of  the  results  of  8  years'  experi- 
mental work  dealing  largely  with  buckwheat.  The  observations  reported  deal 
with  the  effect  of  rate  of  planting,  soil  moisture,  and  the  amount  and  distribu- 
tion of  sunshine  during  the  season  on  the  structure  and  development  of  the 
buckwheat  plant  Work  is  also  being  done  on  the  production  of  a  4-fbced 
strain  or  variety  which  is  more  resistant  to  early  spring  frosts  and  produces 
heavier  seeds. 

The  manuring  of  carrots,  E.  B.  Stokes  {Midland  Agr.  and  Dairy  Col.  B  ,1.  4, 
1911-12,  pp.  39-44), ^-The  author  concludes  that  the  soil  usually  planted  to 
carrots  should  receive  salt,  especially  during  a  hot,  dry  season,  that  potash  in 
some  form  is  absolutely  necessary,  and  that  phosphates  stand  next  in  order  of 
importance. 

Hanurial  experiments  on  maize,  H.  J.  Vifond  {Agr.  Jour.  Union  8o.  Africa, 
2  {1911),  No.  5,  pp.  618-^23). — In  a  test  of  13  applications  of  lime,  phosphate, 
slag,  bone  meal,  sulphate  of  potash,  and  nitrate  of  soda,  singly  or  in  various 
mixtures  and  amounts,  the  highest  corn  yields  followed  the  use  of  400  lbs.  of 
bone  meal  and  400  lbs.  of  basic  slag.    Analyses  of  20  Transvaal  soils  are  given. 

Com  growing  in  the  East,  T.  F.  Hunt  {Penmylvania  8ta.  Bui.  116,  pp.  ifi, 
fl08.  5). — ^After  a  study  of  the  acreage  devoted  to  each  of  a  number  of  crops  in 
the  North  Atlantic  States,  the  author  concludes  "that  the  composite  eastern 
farmer  has  a  7  years'  rotation  in  which  an  intertilled  crop,  a  spring  grain,  and 
a  winter  grain  each  occupy  1  year,  while  hay  occupies  4  years."  Based  on 
results  secured  by  the  station  and  previously  noted  ( E.  S.  B.,  3,  p.  713 ;  26,  p. 
167),  the  following  rotations  are  suggested:  (1)  Com,  wheat,  clover  and 
timothy;  (2)  com,  oats,  wheat,  clover  and  timothy;  (3)  com,  oats,  wheat, 
clover  and  timothy,  timothy ;  and  (4)2  years  in  com,  one  each  in  oats,  wheat, 
and  clover  and  timothy,  and  2  in  timothy. 

Portions  of  letters  from  experiment-station  workers  in  the  North  Atlantic 
States  are  repriDted  and  photographs  Illustrate  sample  ears  submitted  In 
response  to  a  request  for  samples  of  varieties  worthy  of  special  mention.  In 
nearly  every  instance  2  types  were  recommended,  an  8-rowed  flint,  and  a 
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medium-sized  dent  to  which  the  name  Pride  of  the  North  was  usually  given. 
The  only  exceptions  to  this  rule  were  the  southern  portions  of  New  Jersey  and 
Pennsylvania,  and  the  more  northern  portions  of  the  New  EIngland  States. 

How  to  grow  one  himdred  bushels  of  com  per  acre  on  worn  soils,  W.  G. 
Smith  (Cinciimati,  1912,  2.  ed,,  rev.  and  enL,  pp.  188,  pis.  £4).— This  handbook 
of  Information  for  com  growers  is  written  with  special  reference  to  the  restora- 
tion of  worn-out  soil  for  com  production. 

Observations  on  certain  extra  Indian  Asiatic  cottons,  H.  M.  Leake  and  R. 
Pebbhad  (Mem.  Dept.  Agr.  India,  Bot.  8er.,  4  {1912),  No,  5,  pp.  9S-1H^  pis. 
7). — Botanical  and  other  information  on  the  cottons  of  Persia,  China,  and 
Siam. 

The  branching  habits  of  Egjrptlan  cotton,  A.  McLachuln  ( XJ.  8.  Dept.  Agr., 
Bur.  Plant  Indus.  BtU.  2^9,  pp.  28,  pis.  S,  fig.  /).— This  bulletin  presents  results 
of  a  study  of  the  branching  habits  of  Egyptian  cotton  conducted  for  the  pur- 
IK)se  of  developing  a  ^stem  of  cultivation  adapted  to  the  Irrigated  districts  of 
southem  California  and  Ariasona.  By  means  of  especially  devised  diagrams 
for  recording  the  branching  habits  of  the  plant,  the  location  of  branches,  tlie 
development  of  fruiting  branches,  and  the  stature  of  plants  are  illustrated. 

It  Is  pointed  out  that  the  Egypian  cotton  plant  bears  2  kinds  of  branches, 
long  vegetative  branches  on  the  lower  part  of  the  stem  bearing  no  flower  buds 
directly,  and  above  these  shorter  fraltlng  branches,  which  bear  flower  buds. 
The  vegetative  branches  usually  approximate  the  length  of  the  main  stem,  bear 
no  flower  buds  except  as  they  produce  secondary  fruiting  branches,  and,  like 
the  axis,  bear  frultiiip:  branches  and  may  bear  vegetative  branchea  The  fruit- 
ing branches,  on  the  other  hand,  are  about  only  one-third  as  long  as  the  vegeta- 
tive branches,  bear  a  flower  bud  at  each  node  opposite  the  leaf,  and  rarely  bear 
fruiting  branches  or  vegetative  branches.  It  is  stated  that  from  6  to  8  large 
vegetative  branches  are  usually  produced  from  the  flrst  10  nodes  of  the  axis, 
and  that  at  the  next  2  or  3  nodes  the  buds  frequently  remain  dormant  or  are 
abortive,  while  above  these  a  fruiting  branch  is  produced  at  each  node. 

The  length  and  number  of  vegetative  branches  largely  determine  the  stature 
of  the  plant,  and  their  control  is  necessary  because  of  the  desirability  of  small 
plants  In  cultivating  and  harvesting.  As  a  means  of  restricting  the  develop- 
ment of  branches  early  planting  is  advised. 

Abortion  of  early  fmltlng  branches  on  both  axis  and  large  limbs  was  common 
in  a  greater  or  less  degree  to  all  stocks  grown  from  imported  seed.  It  has  been 
found  that  the  Arizona  acclimatized  plants  frequently  abort  their  lowest  fralt- 
lng branches.  Some  of  the  selected  acclimatized  types  of  Egyptian  cotton,  origi- 
nated in  the  United  States,  bear  fraltlng  branches  at  lower  nodes  on  the  stem 
than  the  Imported  stocks.  Of  the  6  Egyptian  varieties  grown  in  Arizona  In 
1909  from  imported  seed,  Nubari  most  nearly  resembled  the  acclimatized  stocks 
in  putting  out  fruiting  branches  at  comparatively  low  nodes.  Topping  young 
plants  resulted  in  stimulating  the  growth  of  buds  in  the  axils  of  cotyledons. 
Branches  Just  below  the  i)Oint  where  the  plant  was  topped  make  an  excessive 
vegetative  growth  and  tend  to  assume  an  upright  position  in  place  of  the  severed 
axis.  Egyptian  cotton  plants  grown  on  soil  containing  considerable  alkali 
restrict  the  development  of  limbs  and  reject  their  early  fraltlng  branches. 

Cotton  Improvement  under  weevil  conditions,  O.  F.  Cook  ( U.  8.  Dept.  Agr^ 
Farmers'  Bui.  501,  pp.  22).— This  publication  discusses  various  factors  in  their 
bearing  upon  the  profitable  and  progressive  culture  of  cotton  under  weevil  con- 
ditions, special  attention  being  given  to  earliness  In  the  variety  and  cultural 
methods.  It  is  pointed  out  that  "  the  general  object  of  all  measures  of  control- 
ling or  resisting  the  boll  weevil  Is  to  shorten  the  period  .  .  .  between  the  forma- 
tion of  flower  buds  and  the  growth  of  the  bolls  beyond  the  danger  of  weevil 
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injury.  .  .  .  While  earliness  becomes  a  more  Important  ftictor  than  before  there 
is  nothing  to  indicate  that  superior  varieties  are  likely  to  be  excluded  from 
cultivation  in  any  section  that  continues  to  grow  cotton  in  the  presence  of 
weevils.  .  .  .  Many  advantages  can  be  gained  if  the  cotton  growers  of  each 
community  would  unite  in  the  choice  of  a  variety  and  the  date  of  planting  and 
would  follow  the  same  methods  of  cultivation,  selection,  ginning,  and  marketing 
the  crop." 

The  influence  of  Buasian  weather  conditions  in  1902  on  oats,  K.  MikhaX- 
lov8k3[I  {Triidy  8el8k*  Khoz.  Met.,  1910,  No.  6,  pp.  1-20;  ahs.  in  Zhur.  Opytn. 
Agron.  (Riiss.  Jour.  Expt.  Landtc),  12  {1911),  No.  6,  pp.  925,  926).— After 
drought  and  excessive  heat,  35  per  cent  of  the  oat  heads  were  imperfectly  de> 
veloped  or  contained  no  seed.  When  stalks  appeared  11.7  per  cent  of  them 
were  destroyed,  and  lightness  of  grain  at  harvest  time  reduced  the  yield  by 
from  13  to  20  per  cent  The  total  loss  arising  from  meteorological  conditions  is 
estimated  at  59.7  per  cent  of  the  crop.  The  data  obtained  are  more  fully  stated 
in  tables  and  charts. 

Wild  oats  and  false  wild  oats:  Their  nature  and  distinctive  characters, 
N.  Cbtdole  (Canada  Dept.  Agr.,  Seed  Branch  Bui.  8-7,  1912,  pp.  11,  pis.  ^). — 
Eixamples  of  the  Banner,  Newmarket  of  Abundance,  Old. Island  Black,  and  Storm 
King  types  of  false  wild  oats  (also  called  sports,  white  wild  oats,  and  albino 
wild  oats)  have  been  grown  for  from  2  to  7  years  without  change  in  appearance. 
A  black  oat  of  unknown  name  also  grew  true  to  type  for  2  years.  The  author 
does  not  regard  false  wild  oats  as  dangerous  or  think  it  likely  that  they  result 
from  crosses  of  wild  and  cultivated  specie& 

Annual  report  of  the  Dumraon  Agrricultural  Bzperlment  Station,  1910-11, 
A.  G.  DoBBS  {Ann.  Rpt.  Dumraon  Expt.  8ta.  [Bengal],  1910-11,  pp.  5). — This  is 
a  report  of  fertilizer,  variety,  and  drainage  tests  of  rice. 

The  "  B&b  '^  system  of  rice  cultivation  in  western  India,  H.  H.  Mann,  N.  V. 
JosHi,  and  N.  V.  Kanitkab  {Mem.  Dept.  Agr.  India,  Chem.  8er.,  2  {1912),  No. 
S,  pp.  141-193). — ^A  brief  account  of  earlier  experiments  on  the  value  of  the 
"R&b"  system  (E.  S.  R.,  23,  p.  129)  is  followed  by  a  full  discussion  and 
numerous  tables  presenting  the  data  obtained  in  the  authors'  experiments,  from 
which  the  following  conclusions  are  drawn : 

The  benefits  from  this  system  vary  widely  but  "  normally  the  weight  of  the 
seedlings  obtained  is  from  one  and  a  half  times  to  twice  as  great  as  without  the 
treatment.*'  Nearly  60  per  cent  of  this  increase  results  from  heating,  the  re- 
mainder being  due  to  the  ash  and  other  materials  added.  During  ordinary 
burning  with  cow  dung  the  temperature  does  not  rise  above  llO"*  G.  at  a  depth 
of  }  in.  and  85"^  at  a  depth  of  1  in.,  and  the  heating  process  lasts  from  li  to  2 
hours  or  less. 

Only  very  slight  results  were  obtained  by  heating  the  soil  to  75°.  At  higher 
temperatures  the  fertility  was  greatly  increased,  reaching  a  maximum  at  about 
125''.  The  maximum  effect  resulted  from  heating  immediately  before  the 
sowing  of  the  crop.  A  little  less  effect  resulted  from  heating  6  weeks  before 
sowing,  while  comparatively  little  effect  resulted  from  heating  3  months  before 
sowing. 

The  supply  of  assimilable  mineral  plant  food  and  of  soluble  organic  matter  in 
the  soil  was  considerably  Increased  by  heating,  but  little  effect  was  produced 
when  growing  rice  plants  were  treated  with  extracts  of  such  heated  soils.  The 
speed  of  germination  was  not  beneficially  affected  but  was  apparently  slightly 
retarded  at  times.  This  did  not  appear  to  be  due  to  the  production  of  a 
deleterious  substance. 

Heating  materially  changed  the  physical  condition  of  the  soil  by  bringing  a 
large  part  of  the  viscous,  sticky  clay  substance  into  such  condition  that  it 
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would  DOt  remain  in  suspension  in  water.  This  effect  was  temporary,  disap- 
pearing after  3  months,  and  the  mere  keeping  of  air-dry  soil  for  6  weeks 
materially  reduced  it.  This  power  to  precipitate  soil  is  shared  by  oU  cake 
(safflower  cake)  but  not  by  any  other  cakes  tested.  This  change  in  the  physical 
condition  of  the  soil  is  only  a  secondary  cause  of  the  beneficial  effect  of  the 
**  Rftb  "  process. 

The  heating  destroyed  a  large  proportion  of  the  active  aerobic  life  of  the  soil, 
but  even  when  the  soil  was  kept  in  an  air-dry  condition  this  aerobic  activity 
became  far  greater  in  6  weeks  than  in  the  unheated  sample,  though  this  dif- 
ference disappeared  on  further  keeping  of  the  soil.  Soil  fertility  is  not  con- 
sidered dependent  on  the  presence  of  aerobic  soil  organisms  during  plant  growth, 
but  on  the  contrary  "  the  fertility  of  a  heated  soil  is  greatest  when  the  aerobic 
organisms  present  are  fewest." 

The  author  suggests  as  a  more  economical  method  of  obtaining  the  benefits  of 
this  method  that  soil  be  burnt  In  heaps,  as  this  would  require  less  fuel  and 
work. 

The  mutual  relations  of  weight  and  sugar  content  in  Beta  vulgaris  sac- 
charifera,  K.  AndblIk,  V.  BABTOd,  and  J.  Ubban  {Ztsohr.  Zuckerindia.  Bohtnen, 
36  {1912),  No,  4,  pp.  193t210,  figs.  4;  ahs,  in  Bot.  CenthL,  119  (1912),  No.  21,  p. 
541). — ^Determinations  on  a  large  number  of  sugar  beets  are  said  to  have  shown 
that  the  weight  of  these  roots  Is  more  readily  modified  than  is  the  sugar  ccm- 
tent.  The  experiments  did  not  tend  to  suxiport  the  statement  that  the  greater 
the  weight  the  less  the  sugar  content,  except  in  extreme  and  hence  rare  cases. 

The  variability  and  relationship  of  weight  and  sugar  content  of  sugar  beets, 
K.  AitDBLlK,  V.  BABTod,  and  J.  Ubban  {Ztschr.  Zuckerindua.  Bohmen,  S6  (1912), 
No.  4*  PP'  198-210,  flgs.  4). — ^Tables  and  charts  present  data  obtained  In  statis- 
tical studies  of  the  weight  and  sugar  contents  of  various  strains  of  sugar  beets. 

From  data  presented,  the  authors  conclude  that  the  weight  of  the  beet  root 
shows  fiuctuating  variability  in  accordance  with  the  Quetelet-Galton  law.  Each 
strain  shows  its  own  correlation  between  root  weight  and  sugar  percentage  In 
only  a  few  unusual  cases  does  It  occur  that  low  sugar  content  accompanies  a 
very  unusual  root  weight,  and  these  cases  probably  result  from  abnormalities  in 
the  use  of  plant  food. 

Contribution  on  the  relation  between  the  sugar  content  and  weight  of 
sugar  beets,  K.  NovoTirf  (Ztachr.  Zuckerindus.  Bohmen,  S6  (1912),  No.  5,  pp. 
269-272). — This  article  presents  the  results  of  a  further  Investigation  and 
verifies  the  conclusions  of  the  paper  noted  above. 

Becent  chemical  and  physiological  Investigations  on  the  sugar  beet  (Inter- 
nat.  Inst.  Agr.  [Rome],  Bui.  Bur.  Agr.  Intel,  and  Plant  Diseases,  S  (1912),  No.  |, 
pp.  907-911). — ^The  results  of  a  number  of  recent  investigations  are  given  tend- 
ing to  the  following  general  conclusions: 

''  It  may  be  considered  as  settled  that  a  want  of  light  is  injurious  to  the  beet 
crop,  giving  ...  a  product  of  low  industrial  value.  While  it  can  not  be  denied 
that  sugar,  as  saccharose,  is  formed  in  the  organs  of  assimilation  of  the  beet, 
it  is  not  equally  certain  that  it  circulates  as  such  in  its  passage  to  the  organs  of 
reserve.  There  is  no  doubt  that  beets  in  tlie  second  year  of  growth  can  produce 
and  store  sugar.  In  general,  the  correlation  between  the  decrease  in  sugar  con- 
tent and  the  increase  of  weight  of  root  does  not  hold  good.  With  a  perfect  selec- 
tion (Elites)  the  Injurious  influence  of  root  weight  on  sugar  content  can  be 
eliminated." 

A  bibliography  is  appended. 

Influence  of  light  on  the  development  of  the  sugar  beet,  A.  Stift  {Osterr, 
Ungar.  Ztschr.  Zuckerindus.  u.  Landw.,  40  (1911),  No.  €,  pp.  849-836) .—The 
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author  summarizes  some  work  of  others  upon  this  subject.  In  his  own  experi- 
ments he  found  that  the  weight  per  plant  of  the  leaves  of  the  shaded  samples 
selected  ranged  froih  188  to  198  gm.,  as  compared  with  from  221  to  S04  gm.  in 
case  of  the  unshaded  samples.  The  weights  per  root  ranged  from  51.6  to  81.6 
gm.  and  from  202.3  to  743  gm.  in  case  of  the  shaded  and  unshaded  beets,  respect- 
ively. The  leaf  weight  was  from  almost  2^  to  about  3f  times  as  great  as  the 
root  weight  of  the  shaded  samples  and  from  about  i  to  li  times  as  great  as  the 
root  weight  in  case  of  the  unshaded  samples.  The  sugar  content  of  the  shade- 
grown  roots  averaged  13.9  per  cent,  while  that  of  the  unshaded  roots  ranged 
from  10.8  to  12.9  per  cent.  The  sugar  production  per  shade-grown  root  averaged 
9.2  gm.  but  ranged  from  25.5  to  85.4  gm.  in  case  of  the  unshaded  roots. 

The  author  presents  computations  from  the  work  of  Briem  which  indicate 
that  the  shade-grown  roots  had  a  greater  average  leaf  weight  and  a  much 
smaller  average  root  weight  than  did  the  unshaded  beets.  The  work  of  Stroh- 
mer  verified  this  result,  and  indicated  a  somewhat  lower  average  sugar  content 
in  case  of  the  shade-grown  beets  and  a  much  lower  sugar  production  per  beet. 

Other  work  on  this  subject  has  already  been  noted  (B.  S.  R.,  25,  p.  236). 

[Manganese  as  a  sugar  beet  fertilizer],  E.  Zachabewicz  (Rev,  Vit,  S7 
(1912),  No.  955,  pp.  i71-J^7S), — Three  sugar  beet  varieties  gave  higher  yields  on 
plats  that  had  received  manganese  at  the  rate  of  150  kg.  per  hectare  (133.5  lbs. 
per  acre)  than  they  did  on  the  check  plata  Two  other  varieties  gave  higher 
yields  on  the  check  plat&  Analyses  showed  similarly  variable  results  as  to 
density,  purity  quotient,  and  the  sugar  and  dry  matter  percentages. 

Beport  on  sugar  experiments,  1910-11  {Bui,  Dept,  Agr,  Jamaica,  n.  ser., 
2  (1912),  No.  5f  pp.  i-27). — ^Thls  is  a  report  of  variety  and  fertilizer  tests  with 
sugar  cane  conducted  on  a  number  of  estates  in  Jamaica.  Tables  state  the 
results  of  mechanical  and  chemical  analyses  of  soils  of  different  estates  and 
the  cane  yields  obtained  after  various  fertilizer  applications. 

Timothy  prodaction  on  irrigated  land  in  the  Northwestern  States,  M.  W. 
Evans  (U.  8,  Dept.  Agr.,  Farmers'  BtU.  502,  pp.  S2). — ^This  publication  discusses 
the  growing  of  timothy  in  mixture  with  alfalfa  in  place  of  clover,  a  practice  at 
present  used  in  only  a  few  of  the  more  Important  timothy-producing  centers, 
though  well  adapted  to  conditions  on  most  of  the  Irrigated  land  where  timothy 
is  produced,  and  describes  the  methods  of  seeding,  irrigating,  cultivating,  fer- 
tilizing, harvesting,  and  marketing  the  crop,  together  with  the  treatment  and 
management  of  established  timothy  meadows  and  the  crop  rotations  followed 
in  the  region. 

[Canada  weeds  and  weed  seed]  {Canada  Dept.  Agr.,  Seed  Branch.  Bui.  8-6, 
1911,  pp.  70,  figa.  177),— The  author  divides  this  bulletin  into  3  parts:  (1)  The 
Seed  Control  Act,  1911,  and  Regulatons  Made  by  the  Governor  in  Ck)uncil  (pp. 
8-10) ;  (2)  Seed  Samples  for  Purity  and  Germination  Tests  (pp.  11-21) ;  and 
(3)  Weeds  and  Weed  Seeds  (pp.  22-67).  The  third  part  gives  descriptions  and 
Illustrations  of  numerous  weeds  and  weed  seeds  and  brief  notes  on  them. 

The  eradication  of  wild  onion,  J.  A.  Voelckeb  (Jour.  Roy.  Agr.  8oc.  England, 
72  {1911),  pp.  404-409). — ^Land  on  which  wild  onions  had  grown  did  not  produce 
a  single  onion  strong  enough  to  set  seed  during  2  years  after  it  had  been  treated 
to  a  mixture  of  14  lbs.  orchard  grass,  7  lbs.  tall  fescue,  7  lbs.  tall  oat  grass,  1 
lb.  rough-stalked  meadow  grass,  3  lbs.  chicory,  8  lbs.  bumet,  1  lb.  yarrow,  3  lbs. 
kidney  vetch,  1  lb.  alsike  clover,  2  lbs.  late-flowering  red  clover,  and  2  Iba  of 
white  clover,  or  49  lbs  per  acre  in  all.  > 

Among  other  methods  of  eradication  tested  in  pot  and  plat  experiments  were 
applications  of  lime,  gas  lime,  carbolic  acid,  sulphocyanid  of  ammonium,  sul- 
phuric acid*  arsenic,  sulphate  of  copper,  common  salt,  sulphate  of  magnesia. 
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chlorid  of  magnesium,  carbolized  lime,  and  various  other  materials.  Cutting  off 
tlie  flowering  heads,  pulling  up  the  plants  by  hand,  deep  plowing,  and  burning 
the  soil  were  also  tried  without  success.  * 

The  only  fleld  methods  which  seemed  to  promise  any  real  success  consisted  in 
**  lightening  the  soil  by  road  drift "  and  "  raising  the  top  8  in.  of  soil  and  putting 
3  In.  depth  of  ashes  below  it."  "  While  the  use  of  road  drift  certainly  did  good, 
it  was  not  nearly  as  good  as  the  employment  of  ashes."  The  author  regards 
these  results  as  indicating  that  the  solution  of  the  problem  must  lie  '*  in  the 
direction  of  finding  some  means  by  which  the  soil  could  be  rendered  lighter  and 
less  retentive  of  water." 

HOBTICTTLTTTSE. 

Library  of  agrriculture. — ^Horticulture  and  truck  farming,  H.  M.  Skin  neb 
and  A.  L.  McGbedie  {CMcaffo,  1912,  vol.  4,  pp.  539,  pis,  17,  figs.  H5), — ^Thia,  the 
fourth  of  a  series  of  volumes  dealing  with  agricultural  subjects,  consists 
largely  of  papers  which  have  previously  appeared  as  bulletins  of  the  U.  S. 
Department  of  Agriculture  and  of  some  of  the  State  stations. 

Plant  protection  calendar  for  field,  vineyard,  orchard,  and  garden  (P/Ian- 
&enschutzkalender  fiir  Feld-,  Wem-,  Ohat-  und  Gartenbau.  Vienna:  K.  K.  Landw. 
Bakt.  u.  P/lamen8chutz8tat.,  1911,  pp.  11). — This  calendar  outlines  the  neces- 
sary operations  throughout  the  year  for  combating  Insect  pests,  fungus  diseases, 
and  other  enemies  for  greenhouse,  garden,  and  field  crops. 

Influence  of  fertilizers  on  the  conservation  of  fruits,  N.  Espaullabd  {Jour, 
Soc.  Nat.  Hort.  France,  -f.  «er.,  IS  {1912),  July,  pp.  470,  ^71).— The  author  hero 
summarizes  the  results  secured  in  a  3-year  study  of  the  effect  of  various  fer- 
tilizer elements  on  the  keeping  quality  of  pears. 

The  phosphatic  and  potassic  fertilizers  were  found  to  produce  large  handsome 
fruits  without  Impairing  their  keeping  quality.  The  use  of  nitrate  of  soda  alone, 
however,  resulted  in  shriveled  fruit  of  poor  keeping  quality.  Nitrate  of  aoda 
appears  to  stimulate  vegetative  growth  and  to  hasten  maturity  at  the  expense 
of  quality  of  the  fruit 

Profitable  fruit  storage  cellar,  W.  J.  Lewis  {New  England  Homestead,  65 
(1912),  No.  8,  pp.  140,  142,  flg.  1). — ^A  fruit  storage  cellar  capable  of  holding 
about  6.000  bu.  of  apples  is  here  described  and  illustrated. 

Orcharding  in  Maine,  A.  K.  Gabdneb  and  H.  P.  Sweetseb  (BuI.  [Maln«1 
Dept.  Agr.,  11  {1912),  No.  S,  pp.  52,  ftgs.  11). — ^A  popular  treatise  on  apple 
orcharding. 

How  to  make  an  orchard  in  British  Columbia,  J.  T.  Bealby  {Londan,  1912, 
pp.  86). — ^A  popular  handbook  dealing  especially  with  orchard  practices  in 
British  Columbia. 

The  Georgia  apple,  E.  M.  Hafeb  {Proo.  Ga.  State  Hort.  £foc.,  S6  (1912),  pp. 
4&-52).'-A  general  discussion  of  apple  culture  in  the  Georgia  mountains,  Includ- 
ing a  descriptive  list  of  native  Georgia  apples. 

Pruning  olives  in  Italy,  N.  Pinto  {Bol.  Arbor.  ItaL,  7  (1911),  Nos.  2.  pp. 
55-65;  S-4,  pp.  149-178,  figs.  2). — ^A  descriptive  account  of  the  methods  employed 
in  pruning  olives  in  the  Province  of  Bari,  Italy. 

Con^bution  to  the  study  of  the  reconstitution  of  vineyards. — ^I,  The  grape 
scions,  or  a  sketch  of  the  ampelography  of  Vaud,  J.  Bubnat  and  I.  Ankek 
{Contribution  a  VlStude  de  la  Reconstitution  des  Vignobles.  I,  Les  C^pages- 
Oreffons  ou  Essai  d' Amp6lographie  Vaudoise.  Geneva  and  Paris,  1910,  pp. 
XVIIl+126,  pis.  16). — ^This  is  the  first  of  a  series  of  3  volumes  to  deal  with  tbe 
reconstitution  of  vineyards  in  the  Vaud  region.  The  present  volume  contains  a 
study  of  the  varieties  of  grapes  grown  in  this  region  that  have  furnished  the 
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scions  In  the  reconstltutlon  of  vineyards  with  American  stocka  The  succeeding 
volumes  will  deal  with  the  results  secured  with  various  stocks,  scions,  and  direct 
bearers. 

American  stocks  for  Cape  vineyards,  A.  J.  Pebold  and  I.  Tbibolet  (Agr. 
Jour.  Uniati  Bo.  Africa,  4  (W12),  Noa.  1,  pp.  99-109;  2,  pp.  222-257).— This  com- 
prises a  report  of  an  inquiry  into  the  suitability  of  the  American  stocks  on 
which  the  vineyards  in  the  Cape  Province  have  thus  far  been  reconstructed. 

Fruits  of  warm  countriee. — ^I,  A  general  study  of  the  fruits,  P.  Hubebt 
(Fruits  dea  Pays  Chauda.  /,  £tude  G^n^ale  dea  Fruits.  Paris,  1912,  pp.  Z+728, 
figs.  227). — ^This  is  the  first  volume  of  a  2- volume  work  dealing  with  the  prinr- 
ctpal  fruits  of  tropical  and  subtropical  regions.  Especial  attention  is  given  to 
th^  more  widely  distributed  table  fruits,  including  those  susceptible  to  large 
local  cmisumption  and  those  suitable  for  developing  an  export  trade.  A  dis- 
cussion under  each  kind  of  fruit  deals  more  or  less  in  detail  with  its  history, 
distribution,  synonymy,  botany,  varieties,  culture,  enemies,  uses,  and  commerce. 

A  succeeding  volume  is  to  treat  in  detail  of  the  fruit  industries  in  warm 
climate& 

Hanurial  eccperlments  on  cacao  in  Trinidad,  J.  de  Vebteuil  (West  Indian 
BuL,  12  (1912),  No.  S,  pp.  S20-SU)'—^  description.  Including  the  results  to 
date,  is  given  of  manurial  experiments  on  cacao  and  Castilla  rubber  being  con- 
ducted on  various  estates  in  Trinidad,  both  by  the  Trinidad  Department  of 
Agriculture  and  the  Trhiidad  Board  of  Agriculture.    No  conclusions  are  drawn. 

The  date  palm  (Fhomix  dactylifera)  in  Egjrpt,  A.  Paoletti  (Agr.  Colon. 
[Italy],  6  (1912),  No.  6,  pp.  248-258).— An  account  of  date  culture  in  Egypt, 
Including  also  brief  notes  on  the  varieties  grown.  ^ 

The  planting  and  care  of  shade  trees  (Trenton^  N.  J.:  Forest  Park  Reserv. 
Com.,  1912,  pp.  128,  pis.  5,  figs.  45). — ^This  comprises  the  3  following  papers, 
the  first  two  of  which  were  originally  published  In  the  report  of  the  Forest 
Park  Reservation  CJommission  of  New  Jersey  for  1908  and  are  here  thoroughly 
revised :  Thk  Planting  and  Care  of  Shade  Trees,  by  A.  GaskiU  and  J.  O.  Hazard 
(pp.  7-65) ;  Insects  Injurious  to  Shade  Trees,  by  J.  B.  Smith  (pp.  67-01),  pre- 
viously noted  (E.  S.  R.,  25,  p.  254) ;  and  Diseases  of  Shade  and  Forest  Trees, 
by  M.  T.  Cook  (pp.  0&-124). 

The  pecan,  C.  A.  Reed  (17.  8.  Dept.  Agr.,  Bur.  Plant  Indus.  Bui.  251,  pp.  68, 
ppa.  25).— A  practical  treatise  on  the  pecan  and  its  culture,  discussed  under  the 
following  general  headings:  Botanical  classification  of  the  pecan,  natural  dis- 
tribution, habit  of  growth,  flowering  habit,  decrease  in  number  of  native  trees, 
cultural  distribution,  extent  of  planting,  economic  importance,  culture,  propa- 
gation, stocks  for  grafting  and  budding,  planting,  nut  handling,  and  varieties. 

Kaking  a  garden  of  perennials,  W.  C.  Bgan  (New  York,  1912,  pp.  62,  pla. 
8). — ^A  short  cultural  treatise  including  lists  of  dependable  peroinials  for  dif- 
ferent soils  and  situations. 

Molding  concrete  flower  pots,  boxes,  jardinieres,  etc.,  A.  A.  Houghton  (New 
York,  1912,  pp.  52,  figa.  8). — ^A  practical  treatise  explanatory  of  the  construction 
of  the  molds  for  and  the  construction  of  various  designs  of  concrete  flower  pots, 
jardinieres,  and  window  boxes  of  concrete,  together  with  the  reinforcement 
and  surface  treatment  of  the  casts  after  molding. 

Holding  concrete  fountains  and  lawn  ornaments,  A.  A.  HotroHTOi?  (New 
York,  1912,  pp.  56,  figs.  14). — ^A  practical  treatise  illustrating  and  explaining 
in  detail  the  molds  for  and  the  methods  of  molding  various  styles  of  concrete 
fountains,  lawn  seats,  curbing,  iiltching  posts,  pergolas,  sundials,  lawn  vases, 
and  other  ornamental  garden  furniture  of  concrete: 
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Forestry  in  New  Enerland,  R.  G.  Hawlby  and  A.  F.  Hawes  {New  York  and 
Limdofty  1912,  pp.  XV+iJO,  pU.  2,  flffs,  i^O).— Part  1  of  this  work  furnishes 
the  woodland  owner  a  brief  survey  of  the  whole  field  of  industry  and  provides 
him  with  a  working  knowledge  of  forestry.  The  snccessive  chapters  discuss 
Bllvics,  silvicultural  systems,  silvicultural  characteristics  of  the  important  Newr 
England  trees,  forest  planting  and  seeding,  improvement  cuttings,  injuries  from 
animals,  forest  insects  and  fungi,  forest  fires,  timber  estimating  and  valuation, 
and  growth  of  trees  and  forests. 

Part  2  deals  with  New  England  forests  and  their  management,  the  subject 
matter  being  discussed  under  the  following  chapter  headings:  The  original 
forests  and  their  early  development,  present  forest  conditions,  the  spruce 
region,  the  northern  hardwoods  region,  the  white-pine  region,  the  sprout  bard- 
woods  region,  the  progress  of  forestry  in  New  England,  and  the  yield  to  be 
expected  from  New  England  forests  under  proper  management. 

Report  on  timber  conditions  around  Lesser  Slave  Lake,  D.  R.  Gameboh 
(Dept,  Int.  Canada,  Forestry  Branch  Bui,  29,  1912,  pp.  54,  ph  1,  figs.  17). — 
This  comprises  a  detailed  report  of  a  reconnolssance  survey  made  during  the 
Slimmer  of  1911.  The  general  conditions  of  the  region  are  described  and  the 
country  examined  is  discussed  by  dist^cts.  Proposed  forest  reserves  are  sug- 
gested and  a  scheme  of  fire  protection,  illustrated  by  a  map,  is  also  submitted. 
A  number  of  tables  summarizing  the  important  information  about  the  country 
are  appended. 

The  fore8t#trees  of  Britain,  G.  A.  Johns,  revised  by  O.  S.  Boulgkb  (London 
and  Brighton,  England,  1912,  10.  ed.,  pp.  XIV+4S1,  pis.  S2,  figs.  152). --A  re- 
vised edition  of  the  late  author's  work,  which  is  essentially  a  handbook  of 
popular  information  relative  to  the  lore,  distinguishing  characteristics,  adapta- 
tion, and  planting  value  of  the  principal  trees  and  shrubs  grown  in  England. 
See  also  a  previous  note  (E.  S.  B.,  26,  p.  642).  * 

Notes  on  Kerry  woods,  illustratinfir  methods  of  collectings  and  atUisinip 
information  for  a  forest  survey,  B.  L.  Bobinson  (Jour.  Bd.  Agr.  [London], 
19X2,  Sup.  9,  pp.  64,  pis.  7,  figs.  4). — ^The  Investigations  described  were  primarily 
undertaken  with  the  object  of  obtaining  some  accurate  figures  relating  to  the 
growth  of  timber  in  one  of  the  more  hUly  districts  of  WalesL  The  scope  of  the 
work  was  broadened  in  order  to  settle  the  lines  on  which  a  forest  survey  on  a 
large  scale  should  proceed. 

The  introductory  chapter  deals  with  the  topograpliy,  climate^  geology,  and 
soil  of  the  Kerry  woods.  The  succeeding  chapters  discuss  the  methods  of 
measurement  and  details  of  growth  of  different  species,  together  with  the 
utilization  of  the  data  for  the  survey. 

Complete  yield  tables  for  British  woodlands  and  the  finance  of  British 
forestry,  P.  T.  Maw  (London,  1912,  pp.  XII +108,  figs.  S6).—Tbla  comprises  the 
results  of  the  author's  investigations  concerning  the  growth  of  timber  in  Great 
Britain  and  the  financial  returns  to  be  obtained  therefrom.  The  tables  as 
given  for  both  deciduous  and  coniferous  trees  on  different  qualities  of  soil 
show  for  various  aged  stands  the  amount  and  value  of  thinnings  removed*  crop 
left  after  thinning,  increment,  land  rentals  per  annum  from  date  of  planting, 
and  the  annual  income  from  a  normally  stocked  forest 

Taxation  investigations.— m,  Determination  of  the  form  of  standing  trees, 
T.  JowsoN  (Bkogsvdrdsf&r.  Tidskr.,  1912,  Fackafd.,  No.  4*  PP-  285-4^5,  figs.  11). — 
The  author's  method  of  determining  the  total  cubical  content  of  standing  tiees, 
yield,  and  increm^t  for  the  purpose  of  taxation  is  described. 
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A  method  of  investigating  yields  per  acre  In  many  aged  stands,  H.  H. 
Chapman  {Forestry  Quart,,  10  (1912),  No.  5,  pp.  458-469,  flga.  5).— The  author 
discusses  the  principles  involved  in  determining  the  area  occupied  by  each  age 
class  in  a  managed  forest  and  gives  the  details  of  a  plan  applied  to  uneven 
aged  stands  of  shortleaf  pine  in  Arkansas. 

On  the  arrangement  of  silvlcaltaral  experiments  and  the  classes  of  forest 
yield  tobies,  Vateb  (Tharand,  Forstl.  Jahrh.,  63  (1912),  No,  3,  pp.  252-^64).— A 
discussion  of  methods  of  conducting  silvicultural  experimenta 

Seventh  annual  report  of  the  Forest  Park  Reservation  Commission  of  New 
Jersey  for  the  year  ending  October  31,  1911  (Awn.  Rpt.  Forest  Park  Beserv. 
Com.  N.  J.,  7  (1911),  pp.  92,  pis.  i^).— -This  contains  a  summarized  report  of  the 
work  of  the  Forest  Commission  (pp.  9-18),  together  with  the  following  detailed 
reports:  The  Forest  Fire  Service,  by  O.  P.  Wilber  (pp.  19-67),  and  Report  of 
the  State  Forester,  by  A.  Gaskill  (pp.  68-90). 

Progress  report  of  forest  administration  in  the  Province  of  Eastern  Bengal 
and  Assam  for  the  year  1910-11,  A.  V.  Monbo  and  H.  Cabteb  (Rpt.  Forest 
AOmtn.  East.  Bengal  and  Assam,  1910^11,  pp.  92,  pi.  i).— This  is  the  customary 
report  relative  to  the  constitution,  management  and  administration  of  the  state 
forests  of  Eastern  Bengal  and  Assam,  including  the  financial  results  for  the 
year.    All  of  the  important  data  are  appended  in  tabular  form. 

Beport  on  stote  nurseries  and  plantotions  for  the  year  1909-10,  W.  C. 
Kensington  (Neic  Zeal.  Dept.  Lands,  Rpt.  State  Nurseries  and  Plantations, 
1909-40,  pp.  38,  pis.  ^).— This  comprises  the  combined  reports  of  the  superin- 
tending nurserymen  of  the  New  Zealand  forest  nurseries  and  plantations  under 
their  supervision  for  the  financial  year  ended  March  81, 1910. 

Emory  oak  in  southern  Arizona,  F.  J.  Phillips  (17.  8.  Dept.  Agr„  Forest 
8erv,  Circ.  201,  pp.  15,  pis.  5). — ^An  account  is  given  of  the  Emory  oak  (Qiiercu^ 
emoryi)  relative  to  its  range  and  occurrence,  climate,  soil  and  moisture  require- 
ments, associated  species,  characteristics  of  the  tree,  causes  of  injury,  utiliza- 
tion, and  management 

Beport  on  the  investigation  of  bamboo  as  material  for  production  of  paper 
pulp,  W.  Raitt  (Indian  Forest  Rec.,  3  (1912),  No.  3,  pp.  37,  pis.  2).— This  com- 
prises a  report  of  investigations  conducted  under  the  direction  of  the  Forest 
Besearch  Institute  to  determine  the  suitability  of  5  different  species  of  bamboo 
for  the  manufacture  of  cellulose  at  a  marketable  cost. 

The  author  found  that  where  the  cost  of  d^ivery  to  mill  sites  is  not  ex- 
cessive, all  5  species  are  suitable  for  the  manufacture  of  cellulose,  and  that  all 
the  q;)ecies,  except  one,  may  be  mixed  in  treatment.  The  culms  of  all  ages 
may  be  mixed  indiscriminately  in  treatment,  and  nodes  need  not  be  rejected, 
providing  the  following  treatment  is  adopted:  Culms  not  to  be  cut  until  the 
shoots  of  the  year  are  full-grown;  a  period  of  seasoning  of  not  less  tlian 
8  montlis  to  elapse  before  they  are  used ;  crushing ;  extraction  of  starchy  matter ; 
and  digestion  with  sulphate  liquor.  Neither  the  sulphite  nor  the  soda  process 
was  found  to  be  economical  in  the  production  of  cellulose  from  bamboo. 

Babber:  Its  culture  and  preparation,  K.  W.  Wolf-Czapbk  (Der  Kautschuk: 
Seine  (feuHnmtng  und  Verarbeitung.  Berlin,  1912,  pp.  132,  figs.  61). — ^Thls  com- 
prises a  concise  handbook  of  information  relative  to  the  collection,  preparation, 
commerce,  and  chemistry  of  rubber,  as  well  as  the  vulcanization  and  manu- 
facture of  soft  and  hard  rubber  articles. 

A  short  bibliography  is  appended. 

[Bubber  in  the  Federated  Malay  States],  L.  LiwtoN-BBAiir  (F€d.  Malay 
Statesj  Rpt.  Dir.  Agr.,  1911,  pp.  i-iO).— A  report  on  rubber  culture  in  the 
Federated  Malay  States  for  the  year  1911,  which  discusses  acreages,  cultiva- 
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lion,  manufacture,  insect  pests,  and  diseases.  The  total  acreage  planted  witli 
rubber  at  the  end  of  1911  was  352,974  as  compared  with  245,774  acres  in  1910. 

The  excretion  of  serum  from  moist  rubber  after  pressiiigr»  A.  Zimmesmann 
(P/lanzer,  8  {1912),  No,  7,  pp.  S89-S98),— In  experiments  conducted  to  deter- 
mine  a  method  of  preventing  further  excretion  of  moisture  from  rubber  after 
being  pressed,  a  method  devised  by  D.  Sandmann»  which  consists  in  immers- 
ing the  pressed  rubber  in  boiling  water  for  a  short  time,  was  found  to  reduce 
materially  the  subsequent  excretion  of  serum.  The  author  suggests  the  need  of 
further  experiments  to  determine  the  effect  of  the  boiling  water  on  the  physical 
properties  of  rubber. 

Ck>mmercial  creosotes  with  special  reference  to  protection  of  wood  from 
decay,  C.  P.  Winslow  {U.  8.  Dept.  Agr,,  Forest  8erv.  Circ,  206,  pp.  88,  fiffs. 
17), — In  continuation  of  previous  investigations  relative  to  the  properties, 
methods  of  analysis,  etc.,  of  various  creosotes  (B.  S.  R.,  19,  p.  812),  the  resiilbi 
to  date  are  here  presented  of  an  investigation  of  the  quality  and  prices  of 
commercial  creosotea. 

An  account  is  given  of  the  more  important  sources  of  wood-pre6»ving 
creosotes,  methods  used  in  their  production,  their  general  properties  and  the 
quality,  price,  and  quantity  of  the  creosotes  annually  consumed  In  this  coun- 
try. A  series  of  fractional  distillation  and  index  of  refraction  curves  are 
given  for  samples  classed  as  coal-tar  creosotes  and  mixed  coal-tar  creosotes^ 
Samples  of  a  large  number  of  authentic  coal  tars,  oil  tars,  and  wood  tars  bave 
been  collected  from  wliich  creosotes  are  being  distilled  and  critically  analysed 
and  examined.  A  number  of  these  samples  are  here  classified  and  described 
in  tabular  form,  the  data  given  showing  the  character  of  the  oil,  the  fractionfl» 
and  the  residue,  together  with  the  sulphonation  residues  of  fractions. 

The  method  used  in  analyzing  the  creosotes  discussed  is  appended. 

Bibliography  on  forestry  publiahed  during  1911  (Skogavdrdsfor.  Tidskr^ 
1912,  Fackafd.,  No,  S,  pp.  217-2S2)  .—The  bibliograi^  includes  literature  on 
forestry  topics  published  in  the  German,  French,  English,  and  Scandinavian 
languages. 

DISEASES  OF  PLANTS. 

The  relation  of  certain  parasitic  fungi  to  the  age  and  development  of  the 
host  plant,  M.  T.  Cook  and  J.  J.  Taubenhaub  {Ahs,  in  Phytopathclooy,  2 
(1912),  No.  2,  p.  98).— According  to  the  authors,  experiments  have  proved  that 
laboratory  inoculations  made  on  picked  fruits  or  detached  portions  of  plants 
are  not  sufficiently  reliable  for  definite  conclusions.  It  has  been  found  that 
there  is  a  difference  In  resistance  between  picked  fruits  kept  in  the  laboratory 
and  unpicked  ones,  and  between  young  and  older  fruits  of  the  same  tree,  as 
well  as  between  fruits  of  different  varieties.  This  resistance  is  held  to  be 
intimately  associated  with  the  cell  contents  of  the  host  It  is  believed  that 
Glomerella  rufomaculans  of  the  apple  is  able  to  attack  many  different  hosts 
and  that  this  explains  the  presence  of  so  many  so-called  new  species. 

Studies  on  the  biology  and  morphology  of  Suehneola  albida  and  Uredo 
mulleri,  S.  Stbelin  (Myool.  Oenthl.,  1  (1912),  No.  6,  pp.  i5i-i57).— Prom  his 
Investigations  the  author  concludes  that  these  are  two  developmental  forms  of 
one  and  the  same  f  ungu& 

Notes  on  some  hetercscious  rusts  of  Gonneetieat,  O.  P.  CLiifioif  (A'bt.  I» 
Phytopathology,  2  {1912),  No.  2,  p.  94). --The  author  reports  the  teleutospore 
stage  of  Cfymnoaporangium  japonicwn  for  the  first  time  in  America,  it  having 
been  collected  on  two  different  importations  of  Juniperua  cMnemia  from  Japan. 
Peridermium  peckii  is  shown  by  artificial  inoculations  to  be  the  »cidial  stage 
of  Pucciniaatrum  myrtiUi,    Pinus  avstriaca,  P.  maritima,  and  P.  pondeny^a  are 
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reported  as  new  American  hosts  for  Peridermium  pyriforme.  Notes  are  also 
given  on  species  or  stages  of  fungi  not  previously  reported  from  Connecticut 

The  development  of  GloBosporium  malioorticiB,  H.  S.  Jackson  (Abs.  in  Phy- 
topathology, 2  {1912),  No.  2,  p.  95).— A  description  is  given  of  the  perfect  or 
ascospore  stage  of  O,  malicorticis,  which  the  author  has  been  having  under 
observation  for  a  number  of  years. 

Pure  cultures  of  the  ascospores  were  made,  and  inoculation  experiments 
showed  that  It  takes  one  year  for  the  cankers  to  mature.  All  Inoculations  pro- 
duced typical  cankers,  which  bore  conidla  typical  of  G.  malicorticia. 

Attention  Is  called  to  the  resemblance  both  In  conidlal  and  ascospore  stages 
to  the  fungus  Paeudopeziza  rihis.  The  exact  generic  position  of  the  fungus  is 
somewhat  doubtful,  but  It  is  described  as  Neofabrea  malicorticis,  a  new  combi- 
nation. 

The  structure  and  development  of  crown  gall:  A  plant  cancer,  B.  F.  Smith. 
Nellie  A.  Brown,  and  I^ucia  McCttlloch  ( U.  8,  Dept,  Agr,,  Bur.  Pl^snt  Indus. 
Bui.  255,  pp.  60,  plB.  109,  figs.  2).— This  bulletin  Is  In  continuation  of  one  previ- 
ously Issued  (E.  S.  R.,  25,  p.  248),  and  gives  detailed  descriptions  of  a  large 
number  of  plates  made  in  studying  this  disease,  the  histological  evidence  being 
tmsed  upon  them. 

[Crown  gall  on  mangolds  in  England],  R.  H.  Biffen  (Jour.  Roy.  Agr.  8oc. 
England,  72  (1911),  p.  S78,  fig.  i).— A  tumor>llke  outgrowth  on  the  roots  of 
mangolds  observed  In  1910,  and  more  closely  studied  In  1911,  Is  found  to  be  a 
case  of  crown  gall  ascribed  to  Bacterium  tutnefaciens.  This  disease  has  been 
certainly  Identified  only  in  Norfolk  and  Shropshire,  but  is  suspected  to  exist 
on  raspberry  roots  In  Cambridgeshire.  Further  Investigations  are  contem- 
plated. 

On  two  injurious  fungi  of  garden  plants,  Q.  K5ck  (Separate  from  Bl.  Ohst, 
Wein,  CHirtenhau  u.  Kleintierzucht,  1911,  No.  11,  pp.  5).— The  author  discusses 
briefly  a  fungus  sent  him  for  examination  from  Silesia  on  a  species  of  Erica, 
supposed  by  him  to  be  Oldium  ericinum,  also  a  myxomycete,  said  to  be 
Spumaria  alba,  found  on  young  asters  and  spreading  in  manure  beds.  The 
results  of  his  measurements  and  observations  are  also  given. 

Treatment  of  seed  wheat  for  smut  (Agr.  Qaz.  N.  B.  Wales,  2S  (1912),  No.  5, 
p.  396). — ^Trials  were  made  with  0.5  per  cent,  1  per  cent,  1.6  per  cent,  and  2  per 
cent  solutions  of  bluestone,  and  also  of  the  effect  of  dipping  the  wheat  In 
llmewater  afterwards 

These  tests  showed  that  any  solution  of  bluestone  stronger  than  1.5  per  cent 
Is  likely  to  affect  seriously  the  germination  of  the  grain,  and  even  at  this 
Btroigth  It  is  advisable  to  dip  the  wheat  In  a  mixture  of  1  lb.  lime  to  20  gal. 
of  water. 

Trials  of  alleged  preventives  for  smut  in  wheat  (Agr.  Qaz.  N.  8.  Wales,  23 
(1912),  No.  5,  p.  394). — ^Thls  Is  a  summary  of  reports  from  experiments  at  the 
Cowra,  Wagga,  and  Bathurst  experiment  farms  with  two  commercial  prepara- 
tions, claimed  to  prevent  smut  in  wheat,  as  compared  with  bluestone  (2  per 
cent)  and  llmewater. 

One  of  these  was  found  to  be  equal  to  bluestone  as  a  protective,  but  both 
affected  the  germinating  power  to  a  greater  extent,  so  that  neither  Is  recom- 
mended as  a  substitute  for  bluestone. 

The  diseases  of  ginseng  and  their  control,  H.  H.  Whetzel  and  J.  Rosen- 
BAUM  (U.  6.  Dept.  Agr.,  Bur.  Plant  Indus.  Bui.  250,  pp.  U*  P^-  i^f  /2^«.  5).— 
This  is  a  second  attempt  to  bring  together  the  information  relating  to  the 
diseases  of  the  drug  plant  known  as  ginseng,  the  first  publication  having  been 
previously  noted  (E.  S.  R.,  16,  p.  271).  The  data  presented  on  each  disease  are 
arranged  under  the  heads  of  history,  Rymptoms,  cauw,  and  control.    Among  the 
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diseases  described  are  Altemaria  blight,  Phytophthora  mildew,  yermicalatia 
stem  anthracnoset  Pestilozzia  leaf  anthracnose,  paper}'  leaf  spot.  Injury  caused 
by  cold  following  the'  use  of  Bordeaux  mixture,  the  damping  off  of  seedllngB 
due  to  Rhizoctonia,  Pythlum,  etc.,  wilts  due  to  Acrostalagmus  and  Fusarimn, 
nematode  root  galls,  and  root  rots  due  to  a  number  of  causes.  The  spraying  of 
ginseng,  soil  sterilization,  relation  of  fertilizers  to  diseases,  and  the  drainaee  of 
ginseng  beds  are  also  discusaed. 

An  external  dry  rot  of  potato  tubers,  Miss  O.  O.  Jamieson  and  W.  H.  Wol- 
LBN WEBER  {J OUT.  Wosli,  Acud,  8ci*,  2  (1912),  No.  6,  pp.  H&'152,  Ho.  1;  aba.  <» 
Mycoh  CenthL,  1  {1912),  No.  6,  p.  180).— A  Fusarium  was  found  on  potatoes 
affected  with  dry  rot  which  was  proved  by  inoculation  experiments  to  be  a 
wound  parasite  capable  of  causing  this  disease.  The  fun^^s  is  claimed  to  be 
a  new  species,  distinguished  by  its  two  forms  of  conidia,  and  is  described 
by  the  authors  under  the  name  F.  trichotheoioides  n.  sp.  It  claimed  that 
the  disease  is  clearly  differentiated  from  the  wilt  and  dry  rot  ascribed  to 
F.  oxyaporwn. 

The  relationship  of  Oospora  scabies  to  the  higher  bacteria,  G.  C.  GuRHUie- 
HAM  {Aba.  in  Phytopathology,  2  (1912),  No.  2,  p.  97).— A  study  of  cultures  of 
the  organism  causing  the  potato  scab  has  led  to  the  conclusion  that  the  organism 
should  be  placed  in  the  genus  Streptothrix,  one  of  the  higher  bacteria. 

Biochemical  research  on  leaf -roll  of  potato. — ^m,  Chemical  characters,  G. 
DoBY  {KiaMet.  Kozlem,,  15  {1912),  No.  2,  pp.  210-222;  Ztschr.  Pflanzenkrant., 
22  (1912),  No.  4,  pp.  20^-211).— Further  analyses  (B.  S.  R.,  26.  p.  547)  lead  the 
author  to  conclude  (1)  that  the  chemical  composition  of  tubers  affected  with 
this  disease  shows  different  variations  from  those  observed  in  the  case  of  sound 
ones,  but  that  the  limits  of  such  variations  are  as  yet  difficult  to  determine 
on  account  of  complications  arising  from  such  influences  as  soil,  weather,  va- 
riety of  potatoes,  etc. ;  (2)  that  the  diseased  tubers  show  a  lower  average  In  dry 
substance,  ash,  protein,  and  carbohydrates  as  a  whole;  (3)  that  the  sound  and 
diseased  tubers  differ  most  in  the  total  and  the  composition  of  their  dry  sob- 
stance  and  in  starch;  and  (4)  that  the  biochemical  processes  are  more  retarded 
in  diseased  than  in  sound  plants,  but  that  it  is  probably  not  yet  practicable  to 
distinguish  diseased  potatoes  on  the  basis  of  chemical  analyses  al<me.  The 
results  are  given  in  tabulated  form. 

Treatment  of  seed  potatoes  with  formalin  (Agr.  Oaz.  N.  8.  Wales,  23  (1912), 
No.  6,  p.  408). — In  an  experiment  at  the  Bathurst  Experiment  Farm,  seed  pota- 
toes treated  with  formalin  to  prevent  the  development  of  scab  and  other  disesses 
were  practically  a  failure,  while  plats  of  untreated  seed  germinated  well. 

Oummosis,  L.  P.  de  BtrssY  {Meded.  Ddli-Proefstat.  Medan,  6  {1911),  No.  2, 
pp.  77-89). — An  account  of  studies  carried  on  during  1910-11  on  gummosls  of 
tobacco. 

This  disease  is  claimed  to  be  caused  in  case  of  the  plants  studied  by  BsciBsi 
aolanacearum,  which  is  alleged  to  attack  also  other  plant&  Artificial  inocula- 
tions, it  is  stated,  developed  infection  in  case  of  potato,  indigo,  sesame,  lomato» 
and  other  economic  plants.  The  details  are  given  of  investigations  carried  oat 
on  the  influence  of  cultivation  and  manuring  on  the  progress  of  the  disease. 

The  Deli  form  of  Bacillus  solanaceanun,  J.  A.  Honing  (Meded.  DeH-Proef- 
Stat.  Medan,  6  {1912),  No.  7,  pp.  219-250).— Thin  is  a  detailed  account  of  the 
author's  studies  on  the  morphological  and  physiological  characters  of  B.  mIsss- 
cearum,  claimed  to  cause  gummosls  of  tobacco  and  other  plants  at  Medan,  and 
a  detailed  comparison  of  these  characters  with  those  of  B.  nicotiamw,  said  to 
cause  a  like  disease  of  tobacco  in  Japan.  The  conclusion  is  reached  that  the 
two  properly  belong  to  the  same  species,  the  former  being  probably  a  somewhat 
weakened  form  of  the  species. 
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A  serious  root  disease  of  radish,  J.  T.  Babbett  iAl>8.  ki  Phytopathology,  2 
iX912)t  No,  2,  p.  96). — ^A  disease  of  radishes,  characterized  by  a  peculiar  brown- 
ing or  blackening  of  a  portion  or  all  of  the  root,  is  described.  The  Infected  tis- 
sue In  the  early  stages  of  the  disease  remains  sound  and  brittle,  but  as  the 
<lisease  progresses  the  cells  are  broken  down  and  rots  due  to  saprophytic  forms 
frequently  set  in.  The  organism  which  causes  the  disease  is  said  to  be  Aphano- 
myces  levis,  long  known  as  a  saprophyte  inhabiting  the  soil  and  water.  Ko 
Buccessfnl  means  of  control  have  yet  been  determined. 

Tomato  leaf  rust  (Jour.  Bd.  Agr,  [London^,  18  (1912),  No,  11,  pp.  920,  921, 
pL  1;  aba.  in  Mycol.  Centhl.,  1  (1912),  No.  6,  p.  i8i).— Leaves,  stems,  and  occa- 
sionally fruits  are  attacked  by  this  disease,  ascribed  to  Oladosporium  fulvum. 
Fungicides  avail  only  when  applied  to  germinating  spores.  The  entire  surface 
of  the  tomato  plant  should,  therefore,  be  covered  frequently  with  half-strength 
Bordeaux  mixture  if  the  plants  are  young,  but  with  potassium  sulphid  solution 
(1  OB.  in  4  gaL  of  water)  if  flowers  and  young  fruit  are  present. 

Treatment  of  chlorosis  in  fruit  trees  and  vines,  L.  Hiltneb  {Prakt.  Bl. 
Pflamenbau  «.  Schutz,  n.  aer.,  10  (1912),  No.  5,  pp.  49^1). — In  continuation  of 
previous  studies  (E.  Sx  R.,  25,  p.  518),  experiments  were  made  in  supplying 
iron  and  other  salts  to  chlorotic  trees  and  vines.  The  salts  were  made  up 
into  a  mash  or  porridge  with  water  and  introduced  into  holes  bored  in  the 
trunks,  the  holes  being  afterwards  closed  with  corks  and  tree  wax.  With  the 
exception  of  a  few  cases  in  which  the  holes  are  thought  to  have  been  in  dead 
tissue,  the  experiments  were  considered  successful,  being  followed  by  the 
restoration  of  the  green  color  and  by  luxuriant  growth. 

Oily  or  glassy  fruits,  I.  Gnoss  (Prakt,  BL  P/lanzenbau  u.  SchUtz,  n.  ser.,  10 
{1912),  No.  5,  pp.  56,  57). — ^Attention  is  called  to  an  oily  or  glassy  appearance 
said  to  be  confined  almost  exclusively  to  apples.  This  Is  noted  in  spots  on  the 
surface  or  beneath  the  skin,  injuring  the  appearance  and  sometimes  the  flavor 
of  the  fruit.  It  is  said  that  frequently  as  much  as  5  per  cent  of  the  fruit  is 
thus  affected,  and  sometimes  a  much  larger  proportion,  the  trouble  being 
especially  noteworthy  In  1911. 

Inoculation  experiments  with  fungi  associated  with  apple  leaf  spot  and 
canker,  C.  E.  Lewis  (Phytopathology,  2  (1912),  No.  2,  pp.  49-62). — ^The  author 
began  in  1908  a  study  of  the  fungi  associated  with  apple  diseases  in  Maine 
orchards,  and  In  the  present  paper  the  results  of  Inoculations  with  fungi 
isolated  from  diseased  branches  and  leaves  are  given. 

A  considerable  portion  of  the  leaf  spot  whidh  occurs  in  Maine  orchards  is 
said  to  be  due  to  the  fungus  Sphceropsis  malorum,  although  similar  spotting  has 
been  observed  in  orchards  which  is  attributed  to  Injury  due  to  spraying  with 
Bordeaux  mixture.  Thus  far,  SphSBropsls  has  been  the  only  fungus  isolated 
from  apple  leaves  In  the  State  which  has  caused  spotting  on  the  leaves  when 
inoculations  were  made  from  pure  cultures.  Phyllosticta  limitata,  CotUo- 
ihyrium  pirina,  and  Coryneum  foliicolum  grew  and  fruited  on  dead  spots  when 
the  spores  were  sprayed  on  the  leaves,  but  no  new  spots  were  produced. 

A  number  of  fungi  liave  been  found  to  occur  on.  branches  and  twigs  of  the 
apple.  Of  these  Sphseropsls  does  the  greatest  damage,  but  It  has  been  proved 
by  inoculation  experiments  that  Coryneum  and  Phoma  can  cause  considerable 
Injury  to  the  young  trees  and  branches  of  orchard  trees.  Myxoiq[)orium  and 
Csrtospora,  it  is  claimed,  do  not  attack  healthy  branches,  but  may  attack 
weakened  ones. 

Some  notes  on  Sphnropsis  malorum,  C.  Brooks  and  Mabgabet  DeMebttt 
(Ab».  in  Phytopathology,  2  (1912),  No.  2,  p.  94).— The  authors  report  having 
isolated  two  forms  of  Sphseropsis  from  decaying  apples.  One  produces  spores 
typical  of  8,  malorum,  while  the  other  has  spores  that  are  longer  and  more 
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oblong  In  outline  The  two  forms  retain  their  distinctive  characteristics  wh^i 
grown  on  the  same  culture  medium.  Both  have  been  obtained  from  the  fruit. 
The  pycnidia  from  cankers  have  nearly  always  contained  the  long  spores.  In 
Inoculations  on  foliage,  positive  results  have  been  obtained  only  with  the  long- 
spored  form.  The  large  number  of  leaf  spots  beneath  cankers  are  believed  to 
furnish  evidence  of  the  transfer  of  the  fungus  from  the  limb  to  the  leaves. 

Apple  fruit  spot  and  quince  blotch,  C.  Bbooks  and  Gaboline  A.  Bulck 
(Phytopathology,  2  (1912),  No.  2,  pp.  63-72,  pis.  2).— This  pax)er  includes  a 
second  report  on  the  fruit  spot  of  apples  (E.  S.  R.,  20,  p.  847)  and  a  discussion 
of  a  similar  disease  of  quinces. 

A  Phoma  stage  has  been  found  for  the  fungus  causing  the  ftuit  spot  of 
apples,  and  as  a  consequence  the  name  of  the  fungus  has  been  changed  from 
Cylindroaporium  pomi  to  Phoma  pomi.  A  spot  similar  to  that  on  apples  is 
reported  on  quinces,  and  cross  inoculations  have  shown  that  it  is  due  to  the 
fungus  mentioned  abova  This  ^isease  has  been  previously  noted  (E.  S.  R, 
4,  p.  656). 

Three  destructive  diseases  of  the  peach,  E.  O.  Essio  (Mo.  Bui.  Com.  Hart. 
CaU  1  (1912),  No.  8,  pp.  SS7'-S59,  ftga.  4).~These  diseases  are  peach  ydlows, 
peach  rosette,  and  little  peach.  In  case  of  each  an  account  is  given  of  the 
history  of  the  disease,  its  destructiveness,  distribution,  the  plants  attacked, 
nature  and  symptoms  of  the  disease,  its  modes  of  distribution,  and  recommen* 
dations  looking  to  its  control.  To  this  is  added  the  author's  correspondence 
with  various  sources  of  Information,  also  the  OaUfomia  state  quarantine  law 
relating  to  peach  yellows  and  rosette. 

The  method  of  spreading  of  the  oUve  knot  disease,  W.  T.  Hobne,  W.  B. 
Pabker,  and  K  L.  Daines  (Abs.  in  Phytopathology,  2  (1912),  No.  2,  p.  Ml).— 
This  is  a  progress  report  on  studies  carried  out  near  Sacramento,  Cal.,  to  dis- 
cover a  method  for  controlling  the  olive  knot  disease  due  to  Bacterium 
savaatanoi. 

No  biting  or  piercing  insect  or  other  transporting  agent  was  discovered,  but 
it  was  found  that  vigorous  knots  exude  bacterial  slime  when  wet  It  was 
demonstrated,  both  by  platings  from  the  slime  and  from  direct  inoculations, 
that  this  slime  contains  the  organism  in  abundance,  and  its  dissemination  is 
accounted  for  by  the  spattering  of  rain,  and  the  accidental  transfer  by  birds, 
insects,  or  other  agencies.  Entrance  into  the  living  bark  is  believed  usually  to 
take  place  on  healed  wounds. 

Comparative  experiments  with  certain  sprays  for  controlling  Peronospora 
viticola  on  the  grape,  A.  Bbetsohneideb  (Ztachr.  Landw.  Versuchsw.  6sf€rr., 
15  (1912),  No.  2,  pp.  /^7-/52).— This  series  of  experiments  repeats  with  certain 
extensions  previous  ones  already  noted  elsewhere  (E.  S.  R.,  25,  p.  751),  results 
being  given  in  detail  with  discussions  of  comparative  cost  in  employment  of  tbe 
various  preparations  tested. 

The  downy  mildew  fungi  and  their  control,  A.  Bbetschneideb  (MonatgK 
Landw.,  5  (1912),  No.  5,  pp.  1S8-U7,  figs,  fi).— Continuing  the  above  the  author 
gives  a  brief  discussion  of  certain  Peronosporaceffi  as  enemies  of  various  fruits, 
trees,  wild  plants,  etc.,  with  recommendations  as  to  preventive  and  remedial 
measures. 

A  knot  of  citms  trees  caused  by  Sphssropsis  tumefadens,  Plobercs 
Hedges  and  L.  S.  Tenny  ( U.  8.  Dept.  Agr.,  Bur.  Plant  Indus.  Bui.  2k7,  pp  1\,  pU. 
10,  figs.  8). — This  bulletin  gives  an  account  of  an  infectious  disease  of  citms 
trees  which  has  caused  extensive  losses  in  Jamaica.  The  same  or  a  similar 
trouble  has  been  recently  discovered  in  the  United  States.  The  investigations 
reported  have  extended  through  a  period  of  6  years,  during  which  time  the 
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cause  of  tlie  disease  has  been  established  by  means  of  repeated  inoculations, 
reisolations,  and  reinoculations. 

The  fungus  causing  the  disease,  8.  tumefacieng,  has  been  isolated  from  knots 
on  lime  and  orange  trees,  and  small  knots  have  been  also  obtained  from 
pomelo,  lemon,  tangerine,  and  Citrus  Mfoliata,  The  fungus  penetrates  the 
tissues  far  beyond  the  original  point  of  infection,  and  a  badly  infected  tree 
is  a  mass  of  tumors,  sometimes  not  more  than  half  an  inch  separating  them. 
On  the  other  hand,  there  may  be  considerable  distance  between  two  secondary 
tumors  with  no  external  evidence  of  the  fungus,  but  microscopical  examina- 
tion reveals  its  presence  in  small  quantities  throughout  the  inter>'ening  portion 
of  the  stem.  CkK»8ionally  an  abnormal  number  of  new  shoots  grow  from 
the  knots,  forming  witches*  brooms,  and  this  is  said  to  be  a  characteristic  of 
the  disease  under  favorable  conditiona  Ultimately  that  portion  of  the  branch 
above  the  knot  die& 

Notes  are  given  on  the  life  history  of  the  fungus,  which  was  found  to  live  for 
several  years  in  the  host. 

It  is  suggested  that  affected  limbs  be  removed,  cutting  them  well  below  the 
lowest  knots,  and  that  badly  diseased  trees  be  uprooted  and  burned. 

Citrus  scab,  H.  B.  Fawcett  (Florida  8ta,  BuL  109,  pp.  47-^0,  flgs,  8).— A  de- 
scription is  given  of  the  citrus  scab,  due  to  Oladosporium  citri.  This  fungus 
has  been  Isolated  from  sour  orange  leaves  and  cultivated,  and  infection  experi- 
ments have  been  made  demonstrating  that  it  is  the  cause  of  the  trouble 
described. 

The  fungus  seems  particularly  injurious  to  sour  orange  and  lemon  sprouts, 
and  the  author  recommends  the  destruction  of  these,  together  with  spraying  with 
ammoniacal  copper  carbonate  or  Bordeaux  mixture.  The  copper  carbonate  solu- 
tion is  preferred  since  it  usuaUy  does  not  cause  an  increase  of  scale  insects  as 
sometimes  follows  the  use  of  Bordeaux  mixture.  Where  the  disease  is  very 
prevalent  the  first  spraying  should  be  done  soon  after  the  petals  fall,  followed  by 
a  second  in  2  weeks  or  a  month,  and  a  third  at  a  similar  interval  if  necessary. 
New  growth  which  comes  out  at  unseasonable  times  and  late  bloom,  locally 
known  as  "June  bloom,"  are  said  to  ^e  most  subject  to  infection,  and  these 
should  be  cut  out  and  destroyed. 

A  bibliography  is  appended. 

Notes  on  some  diseases  of  trees  in  our  national  forests,  n,  6.  G.  Hedogock 
{Phytopathology^  2  {1912),  No,  2,  pp.  73-80). — In  continuation  of  a  previous 
account  (B.  S.  R.,  23,  p.  456),  the  author  describes  some  diseases  of  deciduous 
and  coniferous  trees.  The  principal  fungi  attacking  deciduous  trees  enumerated 
are  Polyporua  dryophilun,  P.  texanus,  P.  stilphurcus,  Fomes  igniariiia,  F.  ever- 
Jiartiiy  F,  nigficans,  F.  applanatua,  F.  fasciatus,  F.  fraMnophilus,  and  F. 
robiniw,  while  on  coniferous  trees  he  notes  the  occurrence  of  Tranietes  pini. 
P.  schweinitziit  F,  laricis^  Echinodontium  tinctorium,  P.  sulphureua,  P.  amaruif, 
Lentinus  lepideua,  and  Hydnum  coralloidea. 

The  chestnut  bark  fungus,  Diaporthe  parasitica,  0.  L.  Sheab  {Phyto- 
pathology, 2  {1912),  No.  2,  pp.  88,  8P).— A  brief  discussion  is  given  of  the  generic 
and  specific  identification  of  this  organism  and  its  relation  to  some  other  fungi. 

Some  observations  on  experiments  with  the  chestnut  bark  disease,  J.  F. 
Collins  {Ahs.  in  Phytopathology,  2  {1912),  No.  2,  p.  ^).— The  author  points  out 
that  the  mycelium  of  this  fungus,  contrary  to  common  belief,  can  penetrate  and 
continue  to  grow  in  the  wood  under  an  old  diseased  spot  after  the  infected  bark 
has  been  removed  and  the  surface  of  the  wood  treated  with  tar,  paint,  etc., 
and  that  fruiting  pustules  may  at  times  be  produced  in  abundance  on  bare  wood ; 
that  summer  spores  are  not  as  liable  to  be  blown  about  by  the  wind  as  has  been 
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previously  considered ;  and  that  threads  of  summer  spores  are  dependent  mainly, 
if  not  wholly,  upon  moisture  conditions  for  their  deTelopment. 

The  chestnut  bark  disease  in  Kassachusetts,  A.  H.  Graves  (A&«.  in  Phy- 
topathology, 2  (1912),  No.  2,  p,  P9).— The  distribution  of  this  disease  in  Massa* 
chusetts  is  traced,  and  the  author  states  that  It  would  probably  be  practicable 
for  the  State  to  adopt  control  measures  in  the  northern  and  eastern  part& 
Coppice  was  found  to  be  no  more  susceptible  than  seedlings,  but  burned  areaa 
are  more  apt  to  be  infected  than  those  untouched  by  fire.  The  best  time  for 
locating  the  chestnut  bark  disease  is  said  to  be  during  the  month  of  August. 

Slimmer  and  fall  observations  on  the  growth  of  the  chestnut  bark  dtaeaBe 
in  Pennsylvania,  Gaboline  Rumbold  {Ahs.  in  Phytopathology,  2  {1912),  No,  2, 
p.  100).— The  results  of  observations  on  the  fungus  extending  from  July  to 
winter  are  given. 

During  the  summer  period  the  rate  of  growth  of  mycelium  and  production  of 
spores  Is  said  to  be  affected  principally  by  moisture,  and  this  period  lasts  until 
the  latter  part  of  December.  During  the  transition  period  the  pustules  darken 
in  color,  often  fall  off,  the  mycelium  disappears,  and  the  pycnidia  become 
sterile.  Specimens  collected  on  the  first  of  December  in  different  parts  of  the 
State  showed  perithecla  with  ascospores. 

Preliminary  notes  on  a  twig  blight  of  Quercos  prinus,  Della  iNoaAif 
(Abs.  in  Phytopathology,  2  (1912),  No.  2,  pp.  96,  97).— A  disease  of  the  cbest- 
nut  oak  which  was  noted  in  the  spring  and  summer  of  1911  Is  described.  The 
range  of  the  disease  has  not  been  definitely  determined,  but  it  has  been  reported 
from  Connecticut  and  from  various  points  in  Virginia,  Maryland,  and  Penn^l- 
vanla. 

When  viewed  at  a  distance  the  diseased 'trees  have  the  appearance  of  having 
been  attacl^ed  by  fire  blight,  the  branches  and  leaves  having  the  brown,  blighted 
appearance  characteristic  of  that  disease.  The  fungus  Dothiorett^  quercina  bas 
t)een  found  associated  with  the  disease  and  is  believed  to  be  the  cause  of  tbe 
trouble. 

Tannic  acid  as  protection  for  oak  wood  against  dry  rot,  O.  Wehmeb  (MucoL 
Centhh,  1  {1912),  Nos,  5,  pp.  138-148,  figs.  6;  6,  pp.  16«-i74).— Pursuant  to  pre- 
vious studies  (E.  S.  R.,  26,  pp.  651,  752;  27,  p.  355),  the  author  experimented  on 
the  growth  of  Meruliua  lacrymans  as  affected  by  tannic  and  gallic  acids  In 
various  cultures.  Solutions  of  from  0.6  to  5  per  cent  strength  were  found  to 
hinder  or  stop  growth  in  nearly  all  solutions.  Pine  wood,  ordinarily  attacked 
and  destroyed  by  this  fungus,  was  protected  by  a  1  to  2  per  cent  solution.  Prac- 
tical applications  are  suggested. 

Bacterial  black  spot  of  walnut,  L.  Rod  way  (Agr.  Oaz.  Tasmania,  20  (iPIB), 
No.  S,  pp.  85,  86,  fig.  1;  aha.  *»  Jour.  Dept.  Agr.  8o.  Aust.,  16  {1912),  No.  10,  p. 
991). — The  author  notes  the  appearance  of  this  disease  in  many  of  the  walnut 
trees  about  Hobart  It  appears  first  as  small  black  spots  on  the  surface  of  boUi 
nut  and  leaf.  The  disease  spreads  rapidly,  involving  finally  all  parts  of  both 
nut  and  leaf,  weakening  the  tree  so  that  death  results  in  a  few  years.  It 
appears  to  start  on  the  surface  from  new  infection  each  year,  the  parasitical 
bacteria  gradually  penetrating  deeper  layers  of  cells  as  the  vitality  of  the  tree 
becomes  reduced  by  the  disease.  The  trunk,  however,  does  not  seem  to  be 
attacked  directly.  It  is  thought  that  consistent  spraying  with  Bordeaux  mix> 
ture  will  greatly  reduce  the  attack.  Removal  of  infected  parts  in  early  stages 
of  the  disease  is  also  recommended. 

Peridermium  cedri  as  a  destructive  fungus,  R.  S.  Tboup  {Indian  Forester, 
38  {1912),  No,  5,  pp.  222,  223,  pi.  i).— This  fungus,  which  jiroduces  the  charac- 
teristic witches'  brooms  on  Deodar  trees  in  certain  parts  of  the  Himalayas 
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but  which  has  hitherto  been  considered  as  practically  harmless,  is  here  stated 
to  have  been  found  by  the  author  to  cause  needle-cast,  resulting  death  of  branch- 
lets,  cessation  of  growth  in  height,  forking,  and  consequent  worthlessness  of  the 
poles  attacked.  Removal  of  all  infected  parts  and  trees  is  suggested  as  a  pos- 
sible check  to  the  diseasa 

Parasitism  of  Phoradendron  junlperinum  llbocedri,  E.  P.  Meinecke  (Ahs. 
in  Phytopathology,  2  (1912),  No,  2,  p.  92),— The  author  briefly  describes  the 
occurrence  of  this  parasite  on  Libocedrus  deourrens.  He  concludes  that  as  it 
is  capable  of  living  for  a  great  number  of  years  without  developing  any  green 
exterior  parts,  the  plant  has  become  a  true  parasite. 

The  use  of  fungicides  to  prevent  damping  off,  C.  Habtlet  (Ahs,  in  Phy- 
topathology, 2  (1912),  No.  2,  p.  99).— ^he  author  reports  the  serious  damping 
off  of  pine  seedlings  in  a  nursery  in  western  Nebraska,  most  of  the  disease 
being  caused  by  Pythium  debaryanum,  although  Fusarium  and  Rhizoctonia 
caused  some  damage. 

Different  methods  of  soil  treatment  were  tested,  and  it  was  found  that  sul- 
phuric acid  gave  the  best  results.  This  was  applied  in  an  aqueous  solution  at 
the  time  of  seed  sowing,  about  0.2  fluid  ounce  being  used  per  square  foot  of 
seed  bed.  Injury  to  seedlings  is  prevented  by  light  watering  twice  daily  until 
germination  Is  complete. 

The  detection  of  inert  ingredients  of  fungicideSy  B.  Wallace  and  L.  H. 
Evans  (Ahs.  in  Phytopathology,  2  (1912),  No.  ^,  p.  95).— -A  brief  account  is 
given  of  work  carried  out  for  the  Insecticide  and  Fungicide  Board  of  this  De- 
partment to  test  various  substances  in  relation  to  their  action  on  conidia  of 
Olomerella  rufomaculans  and  Sclerotinia  fructigena, 

ECONOMIC  ZOOLOOT— EirrOHOIOOT. 

Proceedings  of  the  Seventh  Intemational  Zoological  Congress  (Proc.  7. 
IntemaU  ZooU  Cong.,  1907  [pub.  1912],  pp.  972,  figs.  102) .—Among  the  papers 
of  interest  to  the  economic  zoologist  and  entomologist  are  the  following:  The 
Reactions  of  Sarcophagid  Fly  Larvse  to  Light,  by  W.  B.  Hecms  (pp.  152,  153) ; 
The  Immunity' of  Caterpillars  of  Galleria  melUmella  against  Tubercle  Bacilli' 
and  Some  Other  Microbes,  by  S.  Metalnlkoff  (p.  282) ;  The  Immunity  of  Cater- 
pillars of  O.  mellonella  to  Microbes  and  Their  Diseases,  by  V.  Nedrigalloff 
(p.  283) ;  The  Relations  Between  the  Hemipterological  Faunas  of  Europe  and 
North  America,  by  G.  Horv&th  (pp.  560-571) ;  The  Recent  Progress  and  Pres- 
ent Condition  of  Economic  Entomology,  by  L.  O.  Howard  (pp.  572--000) ; 
Polymorphism  in  Hemiptera  and  Some  of  Its  Significances,  by  H.  Osbom  (pp. 
601-603) ;  The  Influence  of  Minimum  Temperatures  in  Limiting  the  Northern 
Distribution  of  Insects,  E.  D.  Sanderson  (pp.  604,  605),  previously  noted 
(E.  S.  R.,  20,  p.  851) ;  A  Contribution  to  Our  Knowledge  of  Insecticides,  by 
C.  T.  McCUntock,  E.  M.  Houghton,  and  H.  C.  Hamilton  (pp.  613-628),  pre- 
Tioufily  noted  (E.  S.  R.,  25,  p.  362) ;  Eradication  of  The  Southern  Cattle  Tick, 
by  B.  H.  Ransom  (pp.  64S-655),  previously  noted  (E.  S.  R.,  24,  p.  260) ;  Notes 
on  Scutigerella  immaculata,  its  Eggs  and  Larvse,  by  S.  R.  Williams  (pp.  666- 
658) ;  Ridding  a  State  of  Mosquitoes,  by  J.  B.  Smith  (pp.  662,  663) ;  A  Problem 
in  Antigeny,  by  C.  H.  Femald  (pp.  664-667) ;  The  Influence  of  Hibernation 
and  Migration  on  Animal  Parasites,  by  H.  B.  Ward  (pp.  673-684) ;  GJeograph- 
Ical  Variation  in  Birds  with  Special  Reference  to  Humidity,  by  O.  W.  Beebe 
(698-701) ;  and  Distribution  of  Mosquitoes  in  North  America,  by  H.  G.  Dyar 
(pp.  956,  957). 
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Froceedingrs  of  the  Vlrst  International  Entomological  Congress  (1.  Cong. 
Intemat.  Ent.  BrusseU,  1  (1910),  pp.  277,  pis.  5;  2  (1910),  pp.  520,  pU.  27).— 
Among  the  papers  of  interest  to  the  economic  entomologist,  all  of  which  are 
In  the  second  volome,  are  the  following:  "  Springtails "  (OoUembola) :  Their 
Economic  Importance,  with  Notes  on  Some  Unrecorded  Instances  of  Damage, 
by  F.  V,  Theobald  (pp.  1-18) ;  The  Calliphorlne  Cutaneous  Parasites  of  Do- 
mestic Animals,  by  L.  Gedoelst  (pp.  19-28) ;  The  Ck>ntrol  and  Disinfection  of 
Imported  Seeds  and  Plants,  by  D.  Morris  (pp.  33-10) ;  The  Distribntlon  of  the 
Yellow  Fever  Mosquito  (Btegomyia  fasciata)  and  G^eral  Notes  on  Its  Bio- 
nomics, by  F.  v.  Theobald  (pp.  145-170) ;  Destruction  of  Mosquitoes  by  Small 
Fish  in  the  West  Indies,  by  D.  Morris  (pp.  171,  172) ;  8phenaptera  lineata 
(geminata)  and  the  Larva  of  a  Lepidopteron  which  Attacks  the  Sulla  (Hedjh 
sarum  coronariwh)  in  Tunis  and  Sicily,  by  T.  de  Stefan!  Peres  (pp.  185-194)  ; 
The  Influence  of  B<$ntgen  Rays  on  the  Development  of  Lepidoptera,  by  K. 
Hasebroek  (pp.,  195-198) ;  Ants  and  Their  Hosts,  by  H.  Donisthorpe  (pp.  199- 
208) ;  Ants  and  Their  Guests,  by  P.  E.  Wasmann  (pp.  209-234) ;  Notes  on 
Distribution  and  £kK)logy  of  North  American  Jassidse,  by  H.  Osbom  (pp.  235, 
236) ;  The  Polyctenldse  and  Their  Adaptation  to  a  Parasitic  Life,  by  G.  Hor- 
vath  (pp.  249-256) ;  Preliminary  Notes  on  the  Importance  of  the  New  Family 
Urothripidffi  in  the  Study  of  the  Thysanoptera,  by  R.  S.  Bagnall  (pp.  283- 
288) ;  Notes  on  the  (Estridae,  by  G.  H.  Carpenter  (pp.  289-294) ;  The  Utiliza- 
tion of  Insects,  Particularly  the  Ooleoptera,  in  Zoogeographic  Questions,  by 
J.  Sainte-Glaire  Deville  (pp.  805-312) ;  Observations  on  the  Lepidopterons 
Enemies  of  the  (Ik>tton  Plant  in  Egypt  and  Method  of  Combating  Them,  by 
A.  Andres  (pp.  317-320) ;  A  Note  on  Methods  of  Preserving  Insects  in  Tropical 
Climates,  by  F.  M.  Hewlett  (pp.  357-360;)  The  Conservation  of  Types,  by 
W.  J.  Holland  (pp.  361-368) ;  Mimicry,  by  F.  A.  Dixey  (pp.  369-384) ;  One 
Hundred  Years  of  Entomology  in  the  United  States,  by  H.  Skinner  (pp.  425- 
432) ;  The  Nidification,  Biology,  and  Parasites  of  Some  Hymenoptera,  by  B.  G. 
Mercet  (pp.  457-464) ;  Progress  and  Economic  Entomology  in  India,  by  EL 
MaxweU-Lefroy  and  F.  M.  Hewlett  (pp.  465-482) ;  and  Economic  Entomology 
in  Trinidad,  by  F.  W.  Urich  (pp.  509-516). 

Insects  injurious  to  com,  D.  T.  Fuixaway  (HiHoaii  8ta.  Bui.  iS7,  p.  20, 
figs.  8). — ^While  the  importance  of  com  and  other  cereals  in  Hawaii  has  grada- 
ally  waned,  especially  of  late  years,  due  to  the  losses  occasioned  by  cutworms 
and  other  pests  which  have  increased  enormously  with  the  depletion  of  tlie 
gblden  plover,  it  is  thought  tl^at  with  the  control  of  the  cutworm  the  cultivation 
of  com  will  increase  from  year  to  year. 

The  insects  mentioned  as  attacking  com  include  wireworms,  cutworms,  army 
worms,  plant  lice,  leaf  hoppers,  defoliating  caterpillars,  earworms,  and  giaio 
feeders.  Two  species  of  wireworms,  namely,  8imo64Kstylus  dnnamomeus  and 
Monoorepidius  ewaul,  liave  been  observed  commonly  about  com  plantations.  The 
commoner  species  of  cutworms  attacking  com  are  Agroiis  ypsUon,  A.  crinigera, 
Cirphi8  unipuncia,  and  Bpodoptera  mauriiia.  The  most  important  natural  oie- 
mies  of  cutworms  are  the  tachiuid  flies  Frontina  archippivara  and  Chigtogwdia 
monticola.  Ichneumon  koeheU,  and  birds,  e^>ecially  the  mynah,  golden  plover, 
and  Chinese  pheasant. 

Aphis  maidis  is  the  species  commonly  found  on  com,  sorghum,  and  other 
cereals.  ''Aphids  have  many  natural  enemies,  which  tend  to  keep  them  in 
check  and  at  times  render  them  innocuous,  notably  the  ladybird  beetles  Cocci- 
nella  repanda,  O.  abdomindlis,  Platyomus  lividigaster,  Scymnus  notescens,  and 
8.  vividus,  the  gyrphld  fly  Xanihogramma  grandicomis,  the  Leuoopis  grandi- 
oomis  (Fam.  Agromyzidse),  and  minute  internal  parasites — cynipids,  chaldds, 
and  braconids.    A  small  black  encyrtid,  first  noticed  by  Mr.  Swezey  in  1906, 
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is  parasitic  on  Aphis  maidis.  It  lias  been  propagated  by  tlie  writer  for  several 
months  and  is  found  to  be  highly  efficient  In  several  lots  examined,  about  90 
per  cent  of  the  plant  lice  had  succumbed.  .  •  • 

''Com  is  almost  invariably  attacked  by  a  small  leaf  hopper,  Peregrinus 
tn(Mi8,  which  is  often  so  abundant  on  small  plants  as  to  effect  a  rapid  withering 
of  the  plants  and  ultimately  their  complete  destruction.  The  injury  th^  do 
results  from  their  draining  the  leaves  of  sap  and  slitting  the  midrib  for  the 
insertion  of  their  eggs.  The  secretive  habits  of  these  leaf  hoppers  makes  it 
very  difficult  to  control  them  by  artificial  means."  Little  success  has  been  had 
in  the  control  of  the  leaf  hopper  with  the  use  of  sprays. 

PluHa  cJujUcites  is  especially  injurious  to  young  plants  and  Amorhia  emiffra- 
telUit  a  leaf  roller,  is  found  on  plants  in  all  stages  of  growth.  Neither  of  these 
is  considered  particularly  destructive  to  com,  since  they  are  both  very  general 
feeders.  Batrachedra  rUeui,  Cryptoblahes  aliena,  nitidulid  beetle  larvse,  and 
the  coffee  bean  weevil  {Arwcerus  fasciculatus)  commonly  infest  the  ears  of 
com.  The  Angoumois  grain  moth  and  the  rice  weevil  are  said  to  be  the  most 
Important  enemies  of  stored  grain. 

Insect  notes,  H.  A.  Baixou  (Agr.  News  [Barbados],  11  (1912),  Nos,  270,  pp. 
282,  28S,  fig.  1;  271,  p.  298,  figs.  4).— The  author  reports  observations  made  dur- 
ing the  course  of  a  trip  to  St  Kitts  to  study  the  insect  enemies  of  sugar  cane. 
The  first  paper  discusses  the  injury  to  cane  caused  by  Termes  fiavipes;  the' 
second  discusses  Lachnostema  patruelis,  which  occurs  in  considerable  numbers, 
and  a  new  root  borer  that  is  also  quite  common. 

Insects  injorioos  to  mushrooms,  C.  H.  Popenoe  ( U.  8.  Dept.  Agr.,  Bur.  Ent. 
Circ.  155,  pp.  10,  figs.  7).— The  insects  which  more  commonly  attack  mush- 
rooms are  maggots,  mites,  springtails,  and  sowbugs,  the  first  mentioned  being 
the  most  generally  injuriousw  The  mycetophilids  Bdara  multiseta  and  8, 
agraria  and  the  phorid  Aphiochwta  albidihalteris  are  the  species  attracting  the 
most  attention  as  pests.  In  combating  these  maggots  measures  should  be  un- 
dertaken early  in  the  season  which  will  eliminate  them  from  the  mushroom 
house  and  prevent  their  subsequent  entrance.  Th^  may  be  prevented  from 
gaining  entrance  in  manure  from  compost  beds  by  heating  to  a  temperature  of 
150"  F.  Fumigation  with  bisulphid  of  carbon  Just  previous  to  planting  the 
mushrooms  is  also  productive  of  good  results  in  destroying  the  maggots  in  the 
compost  Fumigation  with  tobacco  is  one  of  the  best  methods  of  destroying  the 
adults. 

The  mushroom  mite  {Tyroglyphus  Untneri)  at  times  becomes  so  abundant  in 
mushroom  beds  as  to  cover  the  surface  of  the  compost  and  when  present  in 
such  numbers  is  extremely  destructive,  feeding  upon  the  mushrooms  in  all 
stages  and  penetrating  the  beds  and  destroying  the  mycelium.  It  is  thought 
to  be  the  cause  in  many  cases  of  the  failure  of  the  spawn  to  grow.  Besides 
the  injury  to  the  mycelium  they  cause  damage  to  the  fruiting  bodies  by  eating 
Into  them,  distorting  or  destroying  the  young  growth.  Under  certain  conditions 
the  hypopus  or  migratory  stage  of  this  mite  is  produced.  By  means  of  suck- 
ing disks  on  the  ventral  surface  of  the  body  it  attaches  itself  to  insects  and  is 
transported  to  suitable  breeding  grounds  in  other  localities,  resulting  in  its 
appearance  in  localities  far  from  previously  infested  bedsw  This  mite  may  also 
obtain  access  to  mushroom  houses  in  infested  compost  or  in  spawn  from  in- 
fested houses.  It  is  but  little  affected  by  fumigants  suitable  for  the  control 
of  other  mushroom  pests,  and  the  only  measures  applicable  appear  to  be  those 
of  prevention.  A  predaceous  mite  belonging  to  the  Oamasidse  frequently  occurs 
in  beds  infested  by  the  mushroom  mite,  feeding  upon  the  latter  and  at  times 
becoming  so  numerous  as  to  entirely  wipe  out  the  pest 
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Sprlngtails  (Achoreutes  armaium),  which  are  present  In  almost  all  manme, 
where  they  feed  on  the  decaying  vegetation  present,  at  times  become  quite 
injurious  in  mushroom  houses.  Mention  is  made  of  an  outbreak  of  tliis  pest 
in  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  in  which  a  bed  150  ft  in  length  was  completely  destroyed. 
Fumigation  with  hydrocyanic-acid  gas  at  a  strength  of  from  3  to  6  ounces  to 
each  1,000  cu.  ft.  of  air  space  will  reduce  their  numbers  without  injuring  the 
mycelium. 

Two  species  of  sowbugs,  the  greenhouse  pillbug  (Armadittidium  vulgare) 
and  dooryard  sowbug  {Porcellio  Zcpvw),  may  become  the  source  of  injury 
through  their  attacks  on  the  caps  or  fruiting  bodies  of  the  mushrooms.  The 
remedies  mentioned  include  hand  picking,  pouring  hot  water  along  the  cracks 
In  the  boards  and  in  other  places  where  the  bugs  may  be  concealed  by  day, 
and  treatment  with  sulphur  diozid  after  the  mushroom  crop  has  been  baryested 
and  the  compost  removed.  The  plastering  of  the  wet  surface  of  cut  potatoes 
with  Paris  green  and  laying  them  about  on  the  beds  is  frequently  successful  in 
entirely  ridding  the  houses  of  this  pest.  Certain  crickets  are  also  said  to  eat 
Into  the  caps  of  the  mushrooms,  Ceuthophilu^  paoiflcus  being  mentioned  as  caus- 
ing extensive  injury  to  cultivated  mushroom  beds  on  the  Pacific  coast 

In  summarizing  the  circular  the  author  calls  attrition  to  the  fact  that  the 
building  should  be  as  tight  as  possible  with  few  outlets  and  scre^ied  with  fine 
wire  gauze. 

The  leopard  moth  and  other  insects  injurious  to  shade  trees  in  the  vicinity 
of  Boston,  J.  W.  Chapman  iCanibridge,  Mass.:  Harvard  Univ.,  1911,  pp.  51, 
pis.  7). — ^This  paper,  consisting*  of  3  parts,  is  based  upon  the  studies  conducted 
by  the  author  in  large  part  in  the  college  yard  of  Harvard  University. 

Part  1  (pp.  0-29)  is  devoted  to  the  leopard  moth  (Zeuzera  pyrina),  its  his- 
tory, descriptions  of  its  stages,  life  history  and  habits,  economic  importance, 
natural  enemies,  and  suggestions  in  regard  to  control,  with  a  bibliography  of 
31  titles.  In  combating  the  pest  the  author  finds  pruning  and  the  cutting  back 
of  all  infested  parts  to  be  very  effective  if  the  larvse  have  not  secured  too  great 
a  hold  on  the  trees  and  can  not  be  reached  individually  with  applications  of 
carbon  bisulphid  or  through  the  use  of  a  wire.  This  is  said  to  be  most  effective 
where  the  young  Iarv»  are  just  beginning  to  show  in  the  twigs  and  tips  of  small 
branches  which  wilt  and  di&  They  can  be  successfully  reached  by  a  pair  of 
hooks  such  as  are  ordinarily  used  to  remove  the  nests  of  the  brown-tail  moth. 
The  author  reports  having  taken  300  larvse  in  this  manner  from  a  single  elm. 
Bisulphid  should  be  used,  if  possible,  in  all  cases  where  the  larvs  can  not  be 
reached  by  use  of  a  wire.  Other  substances  besides  putty  and  grafting  wax 
which  may  be  used  for  stopping  the  holes  are  clay,  coal  tar,  and  in  some 
Instances  a  wooden  plug  driven  into  the  hole  and  then  sawed  off  close  to  the 
bark.  The  pupa,  like  the  larva,  can  be  destroyed  by  a  wire,  carbon  bisulphid, 
or  by  simply  closing  the  opening  to  the  outside.  Since  the  moths  are  attracted 
to  light,  a  large  number  may  be  destroyed  in  this  way. 

In  part  2  (pp.  80-40)  the  author  describes  and  discusses  the  life  history  and 
habits,  economic  importance,  etc.,  of  the  elm  bark-beetle  {Boooptoffaster  muUi- 
striaia),  a  preliminary  account  of  which  has  been  previously  noted  (B.  S.  B^ 
23,  p.  564).    A  bibliography  of  22  tities  is  included. 

In  part  8  (pp.  41-45)  brief  notes  are  given  on  the  carpenter  moth  {Prifh 
noxystus  rolAnUB),  elm-bark  borer  {H^esinus  opaaUus),  elm-leaf  mhier  (Kaikh 
fenusa  ulnU),  elm-leaf  beetle  (GaleruceUa  luteola),  oyster-shell  bark-loose, 
San  Jos6  scale,  white-marked  tussock  moth,  elm-gall  louse  (Colopha  ulmicola)^ 
woolly  elm-tree  louse  (ScMzoneura  rUeyi) ,  and  brown-tail  moth.  In  an  appendix 
food  plants  of  the  leopard  moth  are  listed  by  fiunilies. 
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A  marmal  of  Philippine  silk  colture,  G.  S.  Banks  (Manila:  Bur.  Bci,,  1911, 
pp.  5S,  pl8,  20), — ^This  work  collates  all  the  data  accumulated  during  the  6 
years  that  the  Bureau  of  Science  has  propagated  mulberry  silkworms  in  the 
Philippine  Islands,  with  a  view  to  making  them  accessible  to  persons  who  desire 
to  enter  upon  the  commercial  production  of  silk. 

Cutworms  and  army  worms,  A.  Gibson  ( Canada  Dept.  Affr.,  Div.  Bnt.  Bui.  S, 
1912,  pp.  29,  pi.  1,  figs.  10). — ^The  first  part  of  this  bulletin  deals  with  the  nature 
of  cutworm  injuries,  their  life  history,  natural  enemies,  and  preventive  and 
remedial  measures.  The  more  common  species  of  cutworms,  namely,  the  red- 
backed  cutworm  {Buxoa  ochrogaster),  the  greaoy  or  black  cutworm,  Agrotis 
ppsilon),  the  variegated  cutworm  {PeHdroma  aauoia),  the  dark-sided  cutworm 
{B.  fnesaoria),  the  white  cutworm  (E.  scandens),  the  W-marked  cutworm 
(Noctua  dOffidesiina),  the  spotted  cutworm  (N.  c-nigrum),  the  glassy  cutworm 
{Hadena  devastatrix) ,  the  yellow-headed  cutworm  (H.  arctica),  the  clov« 
cutworm  {Mamestra  trifolii),  the  dingy  cutworm  (Feltia  dvcena),  the  army 
worm  (Heliophila  unipuncta),  and  the  black  army  worm  (N,  fennica)  are  then 
dealt  with. 

It  is  stated  that  many  new  and  hitherto  unpublished  observations  on  the  life 
histories  of  several  species  are  recorded. 

The  present  outbreak  of  the  fall  army  worm  and  recommendations  for  its 
control,  James  Wilson  (U.  8.  Dept.  Agr.,  Office  Sec.  Circ.  40,  pp.  2,  fig.  1). — 
This  circular  calls  attention  to  the  fact  that  Laphygma  frugiperda,  which  has 
heea  present  in  unprecedented  numbers  from  Louisiana  and  Arkansas  eastward 
to  the  Atlantic  Ocean  and  destroyed  com,  cotton,  sugar  cane,  rice,  and  other 
crops,  can  be  best  controlled  by  the  application  of  arsenical  poisons  and  the 
working  of  the  soil. 

The  present  outbreak  of  the  grass  worm  or  fall  army  worm  and  recom* 
mendations  for  its  control,  James  Wilson  ( U.  B.  Dept.  Agr.,  Office  Bee.  Circ, 
40,  rev.,  pp.  4,  figs.  S). — ^This  is  a  revision  of  the  circular  noted  above. 

Damage  to  sugar-cane  jtdce  by  the  moth  stalk-borer  (Diatrssa  saccharalis), 
D.  L.  Van  Dine  {Porto  Rico  Bugar  Growers*  Bta.  Circ.  1,  pp.  11). — This  cir- 
cular deals  with  the  effect  of  the  borer  injury  on  the  sucrose  content  and  purity 
of  the  juice  of  infested  stalks,  and  reports  comparative  analyses  of  sound  and 
borer-infested  stalks  of  cane. 

The  author  finds  that  '*  there  is  a  direct  loss  in  sugar  and  a  decided  reduction 
in  the  purity  of  the  juice  of  cane  infested  by  the  moth  stalk-borer.  This  loss 
in  Porto  Rico  exceeded  670  lbs.  of  sugar  per  acre  of  cane  in  which  the  infestation 
was  not  apparent  except  upon  examination,  the  yield  averaging  41  tons  of  cane 
per  acre  and  the  stalks  being  normal  and  healthy  in  appearance.  The  loss  in- 
creases in  direct  proportion  to  the  number  of  joints  of  the  cane  stalks  infested 
by  the  borer.  There  is  more  fiber  and  less  juice  in  borer-infested  cane.  The 
actual  weight  of  borer-infested  cane  is  less  than  that  of  sound  cane,  and  it  is 
considered  that  the  juice  deteriorates  more  rapidly  in  infested  cane  when  cane 
is  allowed  to  stand  without  being  crushed  for  any  length  of  time  after  harvest.** 

The  ''wilt  disease,''  or  '' flacherie,''  of  the  gipsy  moth,  W.  Reiff  {Boston: 
Btate  Forester,  1911,  pp.  60,  pis.  2,  figs.  5).— In  part  1  (pp.  7-12)  a  brief  account 
is  given  of  caterpillar  diseases  in  general.  Part  2  (pp.  12-14)  consists  of  a 
brief  r^sum^  of  experiments  with  flacherie  in  1909,  an  account  of  which  has 
been  previously  noted  from  another  source  (E.  S.  R.,  22,  p.  357).  Part  3  (pp. 
14-52)  reports  the  details  of  flacherie  experiments  conducted  in  1910. 

In  the  course  of  the  work  artificially  developed  flacherie  was  planted  after 
the  dying  off  of  the  breeding  material  had  b^^m  among  the  gipsy  moth  eater- 
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pillars  In  12  separate  localities.  By  taking  the  average  of  these  resolts  it  was 
found  that  the  total  number  of  apparently  Hying  eggs  had  been  decreased  by 
Introduction  of  the  artificially  developed  fiacherie  to  about  14  per  cent 

The  **  experiments  prove  conclusively  that  fiacherie  has  an  injurious  influence 
upon  the  prosperity  of  the  gipsy  moth  caterpillars,  this  inf uence  varying 
according  to  the  manner  and  time  of  the  appearance  of  the  disease.  There 
was  no  difference  noticed  in  the  progress  of  the  wilt  which  broke  out  naturally 
and  that  of  the  artificially  developed  fiacherie.  The  latter,  however,  is  prob- 
ably the  more  important  factor,  for  with  its  help  we  may  be  able  to  introduce 
the  disease  among  caterpillars  of  localities  in  which  the  wilt,  perhaps,  would 
not  make  its  appearance  naturally.  .  .  •  In  selecting  the  localities  In  which 
the  disease  is  to  be  introduced  it  is  unimportant  whether  the  caterpillars  of  the 
gipsy  moth  are  present  in  large  or  small  numbera  . .  .  Wherever  the  naturally 
as  well  as  the  artificially  developed  fiacherie  occurs  the  finale  caterpillars  will 
always  succumb  to  it  more  readily  than  the  male." 

Studies  on  the  wilt  disease,  or  ''flacherle''  of  the  gipsT  moth,  B.  W. 
Glaseb  and  J.  W.  Chapman  {Science,  n.  ser.,  S6  (1912),  No.  920,  pp.  2i9-£2|).— 
The  authors,  who  have  been  engaged  for  several  months  in  the  study  of  the 
cause  and  nature  of  the  wilt  disease  of  gipsy  moth  caterpillars,  have  found 
polyhedral  bodies  clustered  about  their  tracheae  analogous  to  those  which  have 
been  found  in  the  silkworm  and  nonne  {Lymantria  monacha)  caterpillar& 
These  bodies  have  a  very  high  refractive  index  and  resist  all  stains  with  the 
exception  of  iodin,  in  which  they  take  on  a  uniform  tint  By  using  a  high  mag- 
nification small  wriggling  organisms  were  observed  in  the  fat  cells  and  other 
cells  at  such  times  as  the  polyhedral  bodies  were  clustered  around  the  trachee. 
"These  moving  organisms  were  stained  and  found  to  be  bacteria.  From  this 
time  on  we  pursued  the  work  along  bacteriological  lines  and  we  believe  have 
been  able  to  demonstrate  the  etiological  connection  of  these  bacteria  with  the 
disease."  They  were  found  in  great  numbers  in  all  parts  of  the  intestine  and 
In  many  caterpillars  appeared  to  be  in  the  act  of  perforating  its  walla  **  Hie 
fat  cells  seem  to  be  particularly  liable  to  attack,  which  probably  accounts  for 
the  saponified  nature  of  the  tat  of  sick  caterplllar&  .  .  .  The  organism  in 
question  is  very  small,  having  a  diameter  of  only  0.51  to  0.85  m-  •  •  •  It  re- 
sembles the  pneumococcus  very  closely  except  that  it  is  motile,  progressing  in 
a  gyrating  manner.  For  this  reason  and  because  It  seems  to  be  an  onde- 
scribed  form,  we  have  named  it  Gyrococcus." 

In  inoculation  experiments  10  caterpillars  out  of  12  inoculated  in  the  proleg 
succumbed  to  the  disease.  Two  out  of  the  10  died  in  the  pupal  stage,  while  of 
the  2  surviving  1  was  still  in  the  pupal  stage  at  the  time  of  writing  and  1  had 
emerged.  Ten  of  the  12  inoculated  in  the  dorsal  vessel  died  and  the  remaining 
2  were  still  pupee.  All  of  the  deaths  are  said  to  have  been  typical  of  fiacherie. 
The  2  lots  used  for  feeding  experiments  aU  died  without  a  single  exception. 
In  order  to  exclude  the  possibility  of  having  Inoculated  an  ultravisible  virus 
together  with  the  Gyrococcus,  a  large  number  of  caterpillars  were  prepared 
(blood  tested)  for  inoculation  and  feeding  with  material  passed  through  the 
Berkefeld  filter.  These  all  survived  while  those  treated  In  the  same  manner 
with  the  unfiltered  culture  all  died. 

"The  disease  is  probably  qpread  in  nature  by  the  Juices  of  disintegrated 
caterpillars  fiowlng  over  the  leaves  which  are  later  eaten  by  others.  We  have 
found  Gyrococcus  in  the  feces,  and  the  fact  that  such  excretions  are  washed 
over  the  leaves  by  rain  seems  to  show  that  the  disease  may  also  be  spread  in 
this  manner.  What  economic  value  the  fiacherie  disease  may  have  in  com- 
bating the  gipsy  moth,  we  are  not  prepared  at  present  to  say.    We  have  no 
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experimental  eyidence  whatsoever  that  the  disease  may  be  air  bome^  as 
claimed  by  Mr.  Reiff,  although  of  course  we  do  not  wish  to  exclude  such  a 
possibUity." 

The  paper  concludes  with  a  brief  description  of  the  new  organism,  Oyrococcus 
fiaccidifex  n.  g.  and  n.  sp. 

Studies  of  the  wipf  elkrankheit  of  the  nonne  moth,  K.  Esohebioh  and  M. 
MiYAJiMA  {Naturw.  Ztachr.  Forst  u,  Land/w.,  9  (1911) y  No.  9,  pp.  S81-402,  figs. 
6). — This  article  first  briefly  reviews  the  subject  and  discusseisi  Its  diagnosis,  then 
reports  observations  and  experiments  on  the  transmisslbility  of  the  virus  of 
wilt  disease  in  nun  moth  caterpillars,  the  course  of  the  disease^  and  nature  of 
the  virua 

The  MycetophilidsB  of  North  America,  Part  IV,  O.  A.  Johaitnsen  (Maine 
8ta.  Bui  200,  pp.  57-14^,  pis.  7).— In  this  fourth  paper  (B.  S.  R.,  27,  p.  57) 
the  species  of  the  remaining  genera  of  the  subfamily  Mycetophilinse  are  char- 
acterized together  with  those  of  the  subfamily  Sciarinse.  ''The  members  of 
the  former  so  far  as  known  injure  mushrooms  only ;  the  latter  constitute  the 
most  important  group  so  far  as  the  agriculturist  is  concerned. 

"  Though  occasionally  reported  as  injuring  mushrooms  the  members  of  the 
Sciarinffi  are  not  as  a  rule  regarded  as  serious  pests  of  the  fleshy  fungi,  differ- 
ing in  this  respect  from  the  species  of  the  other  subfamilies.  After  partial 
decay  of  fungus  growths,  however,  larvse  of  Sciara  are  found  in  abundance,  and 
it  is  this  fact  which,  in  some  crfses  at  least,  has  led  observers  and  growers  to 
attribute  the  destruction  to  these  gnats  when  in  all  probability  the  Injury  was 
caused  by  species  of  Mycetophila,  Exechia,  or  Phorids.  «On  the  other  hand 
there  is  no  lack  of  evidence  of  the  liarmful  cliaracter  of  some  species  of 
Sciarime  to  seed  com,  to  potatoes,  to  wheat,  and  to  the  roots  of  other  plants." 

The  biology  of  the  cockchafer  (Terre  Vaud.,  S  (1911),  No.  50,  pp,  45S-i55. 
fig.  1;  abs.  in  Intemat  Inst.  Agr.  [Rome],  BtU.  Bur.  Agr.  Intel,  and  Plant 
Diseases,  S  (1912),  No.  2,  pp.  572-67^). — ^Thls  paper  presents  a  brief  account  of 
work  carried  on  by  Decoppet,  who  has  conducted  studies  at  Farzin,  in  the  Can- 
ton of  Vaud,  Switzerland,  in  a  region  where  the  farm  and  forest  injuries  caused 
by  the  pest  are  often  very  great,  the  roots  and  foliage  of  seedlings  and  trees 
(pines,  spruces,  larches,  and  silver  flrs),  grasses,  and  some  fleld  crops  being 
attacked. 

The  action  of  carbon  disulpliid  on  cockchafer  larves  and  on  the  growth  of 
some  forest  trees,  Decoppet  (Bui.  8oe.  Vaud.  8oi.  Nat.,  5.  ser.,  48  (1912),  No. 
176,  pp.  XXXV,  XXXVI;  ahs.  in  Intemat.  Inst.  Agr.  [Rome],  Bui.  Bur.  Agr. 
Intel  and  Plant  Diseases,  S  (191^),  No.  6,  pp.  H56,  H57).—The  author  found 
that  carbon  disulphid  at  the  rate  of  from  1  to  1}  oz.  per  square  yard  injected 
into  6  or  more  holes  considerably  diminished  the  injury  caused  by  white  grubs. 
'  In  some  of  the  experiments  conducted  the  loss  due  to  their  attack  in  beds  thus 
treated  was  reduced  to  1  or  2  per  cent,  although  it  amounted  to  20  per  cent  at 
the  conmiencement  and  80  per  cent  in  untreated  beds.  Carbon  disulphid  also 
lias  a  beneficial  effect  in  stimulating  the  growth  of  vegetation. 

The  author  concludes  that  the  "application  of  carbon  disulphid  should  be- 
come a  regular  practice  m  forest  nurseries;  it  will  not  destroy  all  the  white 
grubs  in  the  soil,  but  will  greatly  reduce  their  number,  thus  permitting  the 
plants  to  make  new  roots ;  and  owing  to  the  effect  of  the  disulphid,  the  absorp- 
tion of  assimilable  substances  in  the  soil  is  increased,  as  is  shown  by  the  in- 
creased power  of  resistance  possessed  by  the  young  trees.  The  disulphid  must 
be  injected  into  the  soil  as  uniformly  as  possible,  at  the  rate  of  1  to  1}  oz.  per 
square  yard  in  6  to  8  holes.    Ground  rec^tly  broken  up  should  not  be  treated. 
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and  some  days  should  elapse  after  the  application  of  the  dlsulphld  before  plovr* 
Ing.  Further,  the  soil  must  be  neither  too  damp  nor  too  dry.  As  the  disolpbid 
vapor  sinks  in  the  soil  it  must  not  be  injected  to  a  depth  of  over  6  in." 

The  destruction  of  the  cockchafer  in  the  forest  norsery,  Dboofpet  {BchtoetL 
Ztachr.  Forstfo,,  6S  (1912),  No.  4,  pp.  122-129,  pis.  2,  flg.  1).— This  is  a  more 
detailed  account  of  the  inye8tigati<»i8  noted  above,  which  have  been  under  way 
since  1904. 

The  white  grub  of  sugar  cane  in  the  island  of  Xaaritiua,  A.  YuiLLEr 
iSficr.  Indiff.  ei  Colon.,  SO  (1912),  No.  U,  pp.  255-«55).— This  is  a  r6sum6  of 
the  present  knowledge  of  the  scarabieid  Phytalus  tmithi  and  the  means  of  com- 
bating it. 

The  control  of  the  boll  weevil,  W.  D.  Huntcb  {U.  8.  Depi.  Agr.,  Farmers* 
Bui.  500,  pp.  H). — The  matter  contained  in  this  publication  is  extracted  largely 
from  Bulletin  114  of  the  Bureau  of  Entomology,  previously  noted  <E.  S.  B.,  27, 
p.  662).  It  contains  a  brief  outline  of  the  methods  which  have  been  tested  under 
various  conditions  and  sums  up  the  presoit  available  knowledge  concerning  the 
subject  of  control. 

The  honeybee,  a  guide  to  apiculture  in  Canada,  C.  G.  Hewitt  (Canada 
Dept.  Affr,,  Div.  Ent.  Bui.  2,  1912,  pp.  45,  pis.  2,  figs,  i^).— This  bulletin  fur- 
nishes information  for  the  practical  beekeeper. 

▲  revision  of  the  Ichneomonidas  based  on  the  collection  in  the  British 
Museum,  with  descriptions  of  new  genera  and  species,  G.  Moblet  (London^ 
1912,  pt.  1,  pp.  XI +88,  pi.  i).— The  present  work,  which  deals  with  the  tribes 
Ophionides  and  Metopiides,  is  said  to  be  the  commencement  of  a  revision  of  the 
family  Ichneumonidae.  Five  genera  and  many  species  are  described  as  new  to 
science. 

The  ichneumon  flies  of  America  belonging  to  the  tribe  Ophionini,  G.  W. 
HooKEB  (Trans.  Amer.  Ent.  8oc.,  S8  (1912),  No.  1-2,  pp.  ne+llOa-ll&e. 
pis.  d).— This  revision  of  the  Ophionini  is  based  upon  extensive  museum  and 
private  collections,  all  but  4  of  the  types  existing  in  America  having  been  ex- 
amined. Most  of  the  species  attack  lepidopterons  larvie,  including  the  army 
worm,  cotton  worm,  zebra  caterpillar,  the  large  Cecropia  larvae,  etc.  Ophion 
bifoveolaius,  however,  apparently  confines  itself  to  the  larvie  of  Lachnostema. 
Synonymic  lists  are  given  of  the  genera  and  species.  A  number  of  species  are 
described  as  new  to  science. 

The  clover  mite  (Bryobia  pratensis),  F.  M.  Webstbb  (U.  B.  Dept.  Agr^ 
Bur.  Ent.  Circ.  158,  pp.  5,  figs.  S). — ^This  is  a  summarized  account  of  the  clover 
or  brown  mite.  This  pest  attacks  the  leaves  of  clover,  grasses,  and  fruit  and 
other  trees,  feeding  upon  and  often  destroying  them.  In  addition,  during  wint»* 
and  spring  it  frequently  swarms  in  dwellings,  often  crawling  about  in  myriads 
over  windows,  furniture,  pictures,  curtains,  etc.  As  a  whole,  throughout  Its 
known  area  of  distribution,  it  is  probably  of  more  importance  to  the  fruit 
grower  than  to  the  farmer.  While  east  of  the  semiarid  region  it  is  found 
largely  on  clover  and  blue  grass,  it  is  at  present  largely  an  orchard  pest  west  of 
about  longitude  lOO"".  **  With  the  possible  exception  of  Georgia,  the  pest  seems 
to  occur  generally  over  the  whole  country,  except  perhaps  in  the  Gulf  States  and 
the  Dakotas,  though  just  why  it  should  not  be  found  even  there  can  not  now 
be  explained.*' 

Caterpillars  of  Tincola  hiselliella,  one  of  the  common  clothes  moths,  have  been 
observed  to  feed  upon  the  eggs  of  this  mite.  A  minute  black  lady  beetle  (£rcytii- 
nus  punctum)  and  lace-winged  flies  are  also  recorded  as  predaceous  enemies. 

Frequent  reference  is  made  to  the  investigations  conducted  by  the  Colorado  , 
Station,  previously  noted  (E.  S.  B.,  23,  p.  264). 
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IJst  of  insecticide  dealers,  C  W.  Woodwobth  (California  8ta.  Circ.  79, 
pp.  2S). — ^ThlB  circular  lists  the  firms  which  have  been  licensed  to  sell  Insecti- 
cides and  fungicides  in  California  for  the  year  ending  June  30,  1913. 

FOODS— HUUAir  NUTBITION. 

Practical  suggestions  for  the  preparation  of  frozen  and  dried  eggs,  Maby 
R  Pennington  [U.  8.  Dept.  Agr.,  Bur.  Chem.  Circ.  98,  pp.  12,  pis.  3,  fig.  i).— 
A  study  of  the  fundamental  facts  underlying  the  problem  of  the  preservation  of 
eggs  and  egg  products. 

EiXaminatlons  of  eggs  which  had  been  commercially  candled  for  breaking 
were  made  at  different  times  at  6  different  factories.  The  appearance,  odor, 
and  sometimes  the  taste  of  the  egg  when  removed  from  the  shell  were  added 
to  the  Candler's  description.  Laboratory  examinations  were  made  to  deter- 
mine the  number  of  bacteria  present,  and  whether  or  not  the  organisms  were 
of  the  colon  type.  The  amount  of  nitrogen  obtained  from  the  eggs  was  analyzed 
according  to  the  Folin  aeration  method. 

With  the  exception  of  the  eggs  having  green-colored  whites,  musty  eggs, 
sour  eggs,  and  eggs  with  a  pronounced  odor  which  the  candler  can  not  always 
distinguisli,  the  eggs  going  to  the  breakers  after  careful  handling  were  found 
to  be,  bacteriologically  speaking,  a  clean,  wholesome  food.  The  eggs,  however, 
were  handled  under  very  different  conditions  and  the  product  varied  greatly 
»in  bacterial  content,  although  the  percentage  of  loosely  combined  nitrogen 
did  not  vary  to  any  great  extent. 

The  bacterial  content  of  egg  products  was  proved  to  be  largely  a  matter  of 
handling,  because  there  was  a  wide  variation  between  the  output  of  the  different 
plants,  and  when  eggs  used  by  all  of  them  were  opened  in  a  laboratory  under 
aseptic  conditions  they  were  found  to  contain  but  few  bacteria.  (Conversely, 
when  they  were  opened  in  the  laboratory  according  to  methods  prevailing  in 
egg-breaking  establishments,  the  product  sometimes  approximated  closely  that 
obtained  in  a  commercial  establishment  The  fingers  of  the  breaker  were  found 
to  be  one  prolific  source  of  trouble,  as  they  are  constantly  wet.  The  dishes 
used  were  found  to  be  another  source  of  contamination,  and  in  order  to  over- 
come this  an  improved  egg-breaking  outfit  is  illustrated  and  described.  Sugges- 
tions are  also  offered  for  the  construction  of  a  suitable  room  for  egg  breaking, 
80  that  bacterial  cleanliness  may  be  preserved. 

^'Arrangements  should  be  made  for  washing  and  sterilizing  utensils  outside 
of  the  breaking  room.  All  eggs  should  be  chilled  at  a  temperature  below  40"*  F. 
for  24  hours,  as  soon  as  received,  candled  in  a  chilled  candling  room  (not  above 
65° ),  and  transferred  as  soon  as  candled  to  the  breakers.  The  liquid  egg  should 
go  at  once,  preferably  while  the  temperature  is  below  45°,  in  its  ultimate  con- 
tainers, to  a  quick  freezer.  This  necessitates  a  low-temperature  room  on  the 
premises.  ...  It  is  believed  that,  properly  conducted,  the  freezing  and 
drying  of  eggs  is  an  industry  which  is  economically  desirable,  as  long  as  the 
centers  of  egg  production  and  egg  consumption  are  so  widely  separated,  and  as 
long  as  the  poor  handling  methods  bring  to  the  concentrators  of  the  producing 
sections  such  enormous  numbers  of  eggs  that  are  wholesome  but  not  available 
for  long  hauls." 

Oats  in  human  nutrition,  Pluchet  and  Nivior  (Bui.  Soc.  Nat,  Agr.  France^ 
72  (1912),  No.  7,  pp.  586-591).— Attention  is  called  to  the  advantages  which, 
in  the  authors*  opinion,  oats  possess  as  food  for  man,  and  to  experiments  by 
Moreau  of  the  French  Army  which  appear  to  indicate  that  the  addition  of 
oats  in  some  form  or  other  to  the  ration  Increases  the  endurance  of  soldiers 
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Mention  is  made  of  a  kind  of  bread  made  in  Norway  and  Sweden  of  oatmeal 
mixed  with  ground  pine  bark. 

Bice  (Cuba  Mag,,  i  (1912),  No.  2,  pp.  77-80).— A  discuBfidon  of  the  nse  of  riee^ 
with  a  collection  of  recipes,  a  number  of  them  for  Cuban  dishes. 

Bacterial  changes  in  bread,  E.  Katseb  (BiU.  8oc.  Set  Hyg.  Aliment.,  J 
{1911),  No.  S-4,  PP»  349-^57). — These  experiments  were  made  to  ascertain  the 
cause  of  viscosity  and  ropiness  in  bread  and  to  discover  a  remedy  for  it 

It  was  found  that  the  micro-organism  (which  is  described)  may  be  introduced 
in  the  yeast,  the  water,  the  milk,  or  the  flour.  To  prevent  the  bread  from 
spoiling  the  following  remedies  are  suggested:  Cleanliness,  including  washing 
the  dough  trough  and  other  baking  utensils  with  boiling  acidulated  water ;  ad- 
dition of  from  1  to  2  liters  of  vinegar  to  each  100  kg.  of  flour,  or  the  addition  of 
some  form  of  lactic  acid  to  the  dough ;  in  severe  cases,  changing  the  flour,  the 
yeast,  the  milk,  or  using  boiling  water;  and  baking  for  a  considerable  time,  30 
minutes  being  required  for  a  500-gm.  loaf. 

The  cause  and  prevention  of  other  defects  in  bread  caused  by  micro- 
organisms and  similar  topics  are  discussed. 

Bacterial  changres  in  bread,  E.  Kayseb  and  H.  Delaval  {Ann.  Inst,  Hat. 
Agron.,  11  {1912),  2.  ser..  No.  1,  pp.  HS-ISS,  fig.  i).— See  above. 

A  study  of  ropy  bread,  Anna  W.  Williams  {Biochem.  Bui.,  1  {1912),  No, 
4,  pp.  629-5S4)' — Experiments  made  to  determine  the  cause  of  ropiness  in 
bread  and  to  devise  preventive  measures  are  reported. 

The  trouble  was  found  to  be  due  to  the  presence  in  the  flour  of  a  short, 
thick,  sluggishly  mobile,  rod-badllus  having  a  capsule.  The  infected  flour 
may  also  contain  a  coccus  which  produces  a  pink  crumb,  preceded  by  a  ciuirac- 
teristic  odor  of  rope.  The  development  of  ropiness  may  be  prevented  by  keep- 
ing the  bread  dry  and  at  low  temperature.  Thin  dough  and  underbaking  fftvor 
the  rapid  development  of  ropiness,  while  buttermilk  used  in  mixing  the  doug^ 
will  tend  to  hinder  the  development. 

Increased  cost  of  liVlngr  c^d  the  use  of  food  pastes,  E.  Jacquet  and  G. 
BovESTi  {Bui.  8oc.  8ci.  Hyg.  Aliment.,  1  {1911),  No.  S-4,  pp.  558-570).— In- 
creased use  of  food  pasfes  such  as  macaroni  is  recommended  as  a  means  of 
reducing  the  cost  of  living.  Analyses  of  these  pastes  are  presented,  and  it  is 
noted  that  the  better  grades  contain  a  relatively  high  proporition  of  ash,  fat, 
and  cellulose,  but  less  nitrogenous  matter  than  the  cheaper  gradea  Considera- 
tion is  given  to  the  selection  of  wheat,  the  drying  of  the  paste,  criteria  of  the 
quality  of  paste,  kinds  of  paste,  and  trade  statistics.  Suggestions  are  given 
for  increasing  the  use  of  this  sort  of  food. 

Soy  bean  and  condensed  milk  {Med.  Rev.  of  Reviews,  18  {1912),  No.  8,  p. 
SIS). — ^In  this  summary  of  data  a  combination  of  the  soy  bean  or  its  flour 
with  sweetened  condensed  milk  is  recommended  as  an  infant  food  as  a  substi- 
tute for  fresh  milk  when  the  latter  is  not  safe.  The  soy  bean  Is  valuable 
also  in  the  treatment  of  diabetes  on  account  of  the  absence  of  starch.  Its 
flour  is  said  to  contahi  44.6  per  cent  protein,  19.4  per  cent  fat,  and  9.3  par 
cent  cane  sugar. 

The  caloric  estimation  of  percentage-mlxtares  of  milk,  F.  O.  Oppen- 
HEiMEB  {Med.  Rev.  of  Reviews,  18  {1912),  No.  9,  p.  ^jJ5).— BYaley's  method  is 
cited  which  makes  use  of  the  formula  2  F+8+PXli  Q'^C,  in  which  F  rep- 
resents the  percentage  of  fat,  8  of  sugar,  P  of  protein,  Q  the  quantity  in 
ounces,  and  0  the  caloric  value. 

A  nutrition  investigation  on  the  insoluble  carboliydrates  or  marc  of  the 
apple,  B.  C.  SCHNEIDEB  {Amer.  Jour.  Physiol.,  SO  {1912),  No.  S,  pp.  258-- 
i^rO).— The  results  of  studies  are  reported  of  the  composition  of  the  apple  and 
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apple  marc,  bacteria,  enByms,  digestion,  and  utilization,  and  data  reported  by 
ether  Inyestigators  are  summarized. 

According  to  the  author,  35.87  per  cent  of  pentosan  and  45.83  per  cent  of 
galactan  were  obtained  from  the  marc  by  hydrolysis  with  hydrochloric  acid. 
Intestinal  bacteria  destroyed  the  hemicelluloses  of  the  marc  and  pectin,  as 
well  as  the  pentosan  and  galactan  of  the  pectin,  and  did  not  form  reducing 
sugars  as  an  end  product  Neither  the  marc  nor  its  pectin  was  hydrolyzed  by 
animal  enzyms,  malt  diastase,  or  **  taka  "  diastase.  Weak  solutions  of  hydro* 
chloric  acid  split  off  from  the  marc  pectin  and  reducing  sugars.  In  digestion 
experiments  made  with  human  subjects  from  79.1  to  84.5  per  cent  of  the 
hemicelluloses  of  the  marc  was  utilized  or  destroyed,  probably  by  bacterial 
activity.  Of  the  pentosan  88.69  per  cent  was  digestible,  and  of  the  galactan 
76.78  per  c«it 

Official  inspections  {Maine  8ta.  Off.  Insps.  S7,  pp.  13-^4;  9P,  pp.  73-88; 
40,  pp.  89-100), — ^The  first  of  these  publications  reports  the  results  of  the  ex- 
amination of  a  number  of  samples  of  carbonated  beverages  and  ice  cream ;  the 
second  reports  results  of  the  examination  of  a  number  of  miscellaneous  food 
materials,  and  discusses  sanitary  food  and  related  topics;  and  the  third,  the 
results  of  the  examination  of  druga 

Food  insi>ection  decision  (U.  8.  Dept,  Agr.,  Food  Inap.  Decisions  US,  HI, 
pp.  1  each). — ^These  decisions  have  to  do  with  the  use  of  saccharin  in  foods, 
and  with  absinth. 

School  lunches  and  medical  inspection,  I.  S.  Wile  (Med.  Rev.  of  Reviews^ 
18  {1912),  No.  9,  pp.  593-^98;  Jour.  Home  Econ.,  4  {1912),  No.  4,  pp.  345-352).-— 
Arguments  favoring  the  school  lunch  are  presented  in  this  summary  of  data, 
which  includes  the  author's  experience  in  school  lunch  work  in  New  York  City. 

Cost  of  living  in  Mexico,  P.  E.  Holland  and  W.  L.  Bonnet  {Daily  Cons, 
and  Trade  Rpts.  [V.  fif.].  15  {1912),  No.  199,  pp.  966-dtfP).— Statistical  data 
relating  to  the  cost  of  living,  and  a  description  of  the  preparation  of  some 
Mexican  dishes  (tortillas,  tamales,  and  enchiladas),  are  given. 

Food  in  Syria,  M.  Labb£  and  J.  Ziadb  {Bui.  8oc.  Bci.  Hyg.  Aliment.^  1  {1911), 
No.  3-4,  pp.  371-381).— 'A  detailed  description  of  the  foods  generally  consumed 
in  Syria  is  given. 

The  results  of  dietary  studies  are  presented.  In  the  case  of  a  man  weighing 
85  kg.  the  dally  food  supplied  from  138  to  147  gm.  protein,  the  energy  value 
being  from  2,878  to  3,037  calories.  In  another  case,  with  a  man  weighing  105 
kg.,  the  diet  supplied  about  228  gm.  protein  and  5,466  calories;  and  in  a  third 
case,  with  a  man  weighing  70  kg.,  125  gm.  protein  and  3,848  calories. 

According  to  the  author's  data,  Syrian  diet  contains  little  meat  and  prac- 
tically no  alcohol.  It  contains  large  quantities  of  carbohydrates,  and,  they 
believe,  supplies  too  much  fat 

The  pathology  of  fat  metabolism,  F.  M.  Hanes  {Bui.  Johns  Hopkins 
Hosp.,  23  {1912),  No.  253,  pp.  77-^2;  ahs.  in  Med.  Rev.  of  Revietos,  18  {1912), 
No.  6,  p.  412). — "Fatty  degeneration"  is  an  Inexact  term  for  a  variety  of  cell 
injuries  accompanied  with  the  appearance  of  fat. 

Llpins  (lipoids)  of  cells  include  not  only  neutral  fats,  tatty  acids,  and  soaps, 
but  also  more  complex  substances  which  should  be  studied  in  connection  with 
both  normal  and  abnormal  metabolism.  Llpins  are  constant  cell  constituents, 
usually  in  invisible  form,  becoming  visible  with  certain  injuries  to  the  cell,  and 
forming  fatty  accumulations  of  llpins  which  the  cell  can  not  utilize  and  which 
are  not  the  result  of  degenerative  transformation  of  the  cytoplasm  into  fat 
These  accumulations  are  physiological  or  pathological  infiltrations.  Glyceryl- 
ester  infiltration  indicates  injury  to  the  containing  cell,  and  cholesteryl-ester 
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infiltration  indicates  necroblo^s  of  neighboring  cells.  Chronic  degeneratlTe 
lesions  produce  cholesteryl-ester  infiltration.  Autolysis  causes  the  invisible 
lipins  of  the  cell  to  assume  a  visible  form,  differing  from  the  lipins  deposited  in 
the  cell  during  life.  This  process  (myelinic  decompositicm)  is  not  related  to  the 
process  of  fatty  infiltration. 

The  Influence  on  the  respiratory  exchange  of  varying  amounts  of  car*-^ 
bohydrate  in  the  diet,  F.  G.  Benedict  and  H.  L.  Higoins  {Amer,  Jour.  Phyi- 
iol.,  30  (1912),  No.  $,  pp.  217-232,  dgm.  i).— In  these  experiments  diete  supply- 
ing uniform  amounts  of  protein  and  approximately  the  same  number  of  caloriea^ 
but  with  varying  amounts  of  carbohydrates  and  fats,  were  fed  to  seyeral  In- 
dividuals, and  during  4  days  measurements  of  the  gaseous  metabolism,  par- 
ticularly the  respiratory  quotient,  were  made. 

It  was  found  that  with  the  diet  unchanged  on  the  preceding  evening  the 
respiratory  exchange  of  any  individual  the  next  morning  beforo  eating  is 
always  the  same.  With  normal  subjects  the  same  diet  gives  the  same  re^ira- 
tory  quotient  the  morning  after  a  meal.  A  distinct  relation  was  found  between 
the  supply  of  body  carbohydrate  (measured  by  the  respiratory  quotient  after 
digestion  has  ceased)  and  the  quantity  of  carbohydrate  in  the  preceding  diet 
In  men  of  sedentary  habits  even  600  gm.  of  carbohydrate  daily  for  4  days  did 
not  produce  glycosuria. 

The  influence  upon  metabolism  of  nonoxidizable  material  in  the  inte^ 
tinal  tract,  F.  G.  Benedict  and  L.  E.  Emmes  (Amer.  Jour.  PhyaioLf  30  (1912), 
No.  5,  pp.  197-216). — These  experiments  were  made  in  tlie  attempt  to  determine 
whether  the  increase  In  metabolism  (measured  by  oxygen  consumption  and 
carbon  dioxid  elimination)  following  ingestion  of  food  is  caused  principally  by 
the  presence  of  oxidizable  material  in  the  blood  or  by  muscular  work  involved 
in  the  process  of  digestion.  Respiration  apparatus  previously  described  (EL  S. 
R.,  21,  p.  665)  was  used. 

In  6  experiments  the  subject  took  a  dose  of  15  gm.  of  sodium  sulphate  in 
200  cc.  of  water.  No  considerable  Increase  in  either  oxygen  or  carbon  dioxid 
was  noted,  in  spite  of  the  intense  peristalsis  produced.  Hence,  the  authors 
conclude,  it  is  erroneous  to  cite  the  results  of  earlier  experiments  in  support 
of  the  idea  that  Intestinal  movements  have  a  very  considerable  effect  upoD 
total  metabolism. 

Seven  experiments  were  made  in  which  the  subjects  ingested  considerable 
quantities  of  agar-agar,  either  dry  or  in  the  form  of  a  jelly.  None  of  this 
material,  except  a  very  little  carbohydrate,  is  absorbed.  No  increased  metab(K 
llsm  due  to  increased  segmentation  was  noted,  and  the  movement  along  the 
intestines  of  the  material  did  not  appear  to  require  the  expenditure  of  a 
measurable  amount  of  energy.  "It  would  therefore  appear  that  the  'work  of 
digestion,'  in  so  far  as  either  peristalsis  or  possibly  the  segmentation  process  is 
concerned,  can  not  be  of  sufficient  moment  to  play  an  imix)rtant  rOle  or  to 
explain  in  any  degree  the  marked  rise  in  metabolism  so  frequently  noted  after 
the  Ingestion  of  various  food  materials." 

The  physico-chemical  basis  of  striated-muscle  contraction,  I,  W.  N.  Besg 
iBtocheni.  Bui.,  1  {1912),  No.  4,  PP-  535-^57).— This  is  a  criticism  of  the  ZudU 
theory  of  muscle  contraction. 

Studies  of  the  animal  body  as  a  prime  mover,  M.  Ringexmann  {BuL  8oe. 
8ci.  Hyg.  Aliment.,  1  (1911),  No.  3-4,  pp.  337^48,  dgms.  5).— This  is  an  attempt 
to  devise  a  method  for  measuring  the  power  obtained  from  man  or  the  lower 
animals,  in  the  same  way  that  an  engineer  determines  the  power  of  a  prime 
mover.  The  analogy  between  the  animate  and  inanimate  machines  is  carried 
out  in  considerable  detail,  and  formulas  are  presented  for  the  measorement  of 
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the  force,  speed,  and  power  of  the  animate  machine,  just  as  there  are  formulas 
for  determining  these  attributes  in  the  case  of  an  inanimate  machine. 

Experiments  with  cattle  showed  a  relation  between  the  effort  of  an  animal 
and  its  weight,  and  between  its  effort  and  the  dimensions  of  certain  muscle& 
The  speed  of  the  animate  motor  is  affected  by  the  length  of  the  limbs,  by  the 
angular  velocity  at  which  the  various  levers  move  in  a  vertical  plane,  and  by 
the  number  of  movements  in  a  unit  of  time. 

If  /  represents  the  mean  effort,  P  the  weight  of  the  motor,  n  the  ratio  of  / 
to  P,  V  the  mean  speed,  H  the  height  of  the  motor,  n'  the  ratio  of  v  to  U,  and 
fv  the  power  of  the  motor,  tv=rm'  {PU).  Experiments  demonstrate  that  / 
increases  with  P,  while  v  Increases  to  a  maximum  and  then  diminishes  with 
increase  In  P.  A  graphic  curve  illustrates  these  relations.  It  may  be  possible 
to  make  the  coefficients  .n  and  n'  utlllzable  practically,  their  value  depending 
on  the  age  of  the  motor,  or  anatomical  and  physiological  peculiarities,  such 
as  the  dimensions  of  some  parts  of  the  animate  machine,  the  frequency  of 
respiratory  movements  or  of  the  pulse,  the  temperature,  etc. 

In  the  experiments  with  cattle  it  was  found  that  the  maximum  effort  was 
about  four  times  the  mean,  and  the  maximum  speed  about  three  times  the  mean. 

If  F  equals  the  maximum  effort,  /  the  mean  effort,  a  the  ratio  of  /  to  P,  F 
the  maximum  speed,  v  the  mean  speed,  t  the  ratio  of  t?  to  F,  and  m  the 
utillzable  power  of  the  animate  machine,  m=/i;=(oft)  FV.  Since  a  and  h 
appear  to  be  constants  for  animals  of  the  same  species,  age,  etc.,  the  product 
of  the  maximum  speed  and  effort  of  an  animal  is  the  measure  of  its  utillzable 
power. 

Other  analogies  between  animate  and  inanimate  machines  are  presented. 

A  new  calorimeter  bomb  with  special  advantages  as  to  material  of  con- 
struction and  method  of  operation,  S.  W.  Pabb  {Jour,  Indus,  and  Engin. 
Chem,,  4  (1912),  No,  10,  pp.  746-748,  figs.  ^).— The  advantages  of  the  calorimeter 
here  described  are :  It  is  constructed  of  a  new  alloy  of  nickel,  copper,  tungsten, 
and  chromium,  with  smaller  amounts  of  manganese,  aluminum,  titanium,  boron, 
and  silicon,  the  alloy  being  very  much  cheaper  than  platinum,  equally  resistant 
to  acids,  and  far  less  liable  to  fracture  than  enamel;  rubber  gaskets  are  sub- 
stituted for  the  usual  lead  ones,  permitting  the  securing  of  a  perfect  seal  with 
the  minimum  of  compression,  this  substitution  being  possible  through  the  devis- 
ing of  a  method  of  construction  which  prevents  burning  of  the  rubber;  an 
improved  form  of  valve  for  the  admission  of  oxygen  and  release  of  gases  after 
combustion ;  and  a  simple  and  efficient  method  of  fastening  the  cap  and  sealing 
the  cover. 

Some  tests  on  a  new  calorimeter  bomb,  R.  H.  Jesse,  Jr.  {Jour.  Indus,  and 
Engin.  Chem.,  4  {1912),  No.  10,  pp.  748,  7-}5). — ^An  account  is  given  of  tests  of 
the  calorimeter  bomb  described  above. 

Tests  with  acids  showed  that  the  material  of  which  the  apparatus  is  con- 
structed is  sufficiently  acid  proof.  Indirect  proof  Indicates  that  the  substitution 
of  rubber  gaskets  for  lead  did  not  affect  results,  the  amount  of  rubber  exposed 
to  the  gases  being  a  ring  only  0.001  of  an  inch  wide,  and  the  gases  being  cooled 
by  passing  through  a  very  narrow  space  between  masses  of  cool  metal  before 
coming  in  contact  with  the  rubber.  No  odor  of  burnt  rubber  was  noted,  and  the 
constancy  of  the  results  was  such  as  would  hardly  have  been  possible  had  any 
rubber  at  all  been  burnt  Tests  with  sugar  showed  that  the  apparatus  is 
accurate  within  0.07  per  cent  and  tests  with  benzoic  acid  showed  an  accuracy 
within  0.04  per  cent,  which  is  as  close  an  agreement  as  could  be  expected  when 
temperatures  are  measured  with  a  mercury  thermometer,  and  which  compares 
very  favorably  with  the  best  work  of  electrical  thermometers. 
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Dtgestion  experiments  with  Texas  liays  and  fodders,  G.  S.  Fraps  (Temas 
8ta.  Bui.  147,  pp.  5-^). — ^The  average  composition  of  feeding  stnffs  used  in  tbe 
digestion  experiments  reported  in  this  bulletin  was  as  follows : 

Composition  of  Texas  hays  and  fodders. 


Kind  of  feeding  stuff. 


Water. 


Protein. 


Ether 
extract. 


Nitro- 
geo-free 
extract. 


Omde 
flbor. 


Alfalfa  hay 

Bermuda  hay 

Bur  clover 

Buffalo  grass 

Oom  shucks 

Oowpea  hay 

Guam  grass 

Johnson  grasa  hay 

Do- 

Kafir  fodder 

Mfflet 

Oat  hay — 

Peanut  hay 

Para  grass 

Rice  straw  (Japan) 

Bice  straw  (Honduras) 

Sorghum  hay 

Vetch  hay 


Peret. 

10.99 
9.74 
9.78 
7.80 
7.76 

12.78 
7.(W 
8.09 
8.00 
8.67 
9.42 
8.90 
8.60 
8.88 
0.08 
7.40 

10.G8 
0.70 


Peret. 

10.17 
0.48 

28.48 
7.06 
8.20 

14.08 
8.43 
7.44 
0.92 
9.90 
4.22 
8.04 

18.60 
8.44 
8.92 
8.98 
6.68 

16.00 


Peret. 
1.41 
1.00 
2.12 
1.20 
.08 
8.02 
1.78 
1.68 
1.40 
2.13 
1.02 

•  2.41 
8.60 
.91 
1.24 
1.16 
1.60 
1.68 


Peret. 
84.90 
40.70 
81.88 
46.48 
64.00 
84.87 
49.40 
42.44 
44.73 
44.88 
48.87 
44.22 
39.02 
46.74 
87.82 
40.02 
47.24 
87.68 


Peret. 
28.84 
27.62 
20.81 
27.04 
80.82 
20.18 
26.00 
27.40 
30.70 
23.80 
27.91 
27.87 
22.82 
88.80 
88.20 
80.06 
28.07 
27.28 


PereL 

8.14 

7.88 

12.10 

11.S5 

8.47 
O.OS 

o.n 
12.8S 
8.1S 
11.2s 
8.97 
9.0B 
7.44 
7.10 

17.10 
10.16 
0.91 
11.87 


The  bar  clover  was  cut  when  in  bloom  with  most  of  the  seed  com  and  dried 
in  a  large  air-drying  apparatus  la  the  laboratory  before  chopping.  It  was  free 
from  dirt  and  was  readily  and  completely  eaten.  Samples  of  bur  clover  were 
also  collected  at  various  stages  of  growth  and  gave  the  following  analytical 
results: 

Copftposition  of  bur  clover  at  different  stages  of  growth. 


Stage  of  growth. 

Date  col- 
lected. 

Water. 

Protein. 

Ether 
extract. 

ITItro- 
gen-tree 
extract. 

Orude 
fiber. 

Ash. 

Water 

lost  fa 

alMry- 

ing. 

Just  In  bloom 

Fun  bloom,  part 

of  seeds  formed.. 
Most     of     seeds 

formed - 

Mar.  28 

Apr.    2 

Apr.  14 
Apr.  21 

Apr.  28 

May   7 
May  20 

Peret. 
8.02 

7.48 

2.72 
6.96 

6.06 

0.90 
7.06 

Peret. 
27.10 

24.00 

20.76 
21.00 

10.43 

16.70 
11.01 

Peret. 
4.18 

8.28 

2.97 
8.92 

2.48 

2.68 
1.84 

Peret. 

88.19 

41.13 
88.47 

40.70 

80.70 
88.40 

Peret. 
14.12 

10.06 

21.86 
ZL.26 

26.60 

80.68 
88.26 

Peret. 
U.OO 

10.20 

10.68 
0.40 

8.86 

7.48 
8.80 

88J 
81.6 
81.5 

Still  in  bloom 

Part  of  leaves  dy- 
ing, still  blooms.. 

All  seeds  formed, 
some  leaves  dry, 
dropping  off 

Most  of  leaves  and 
burs  dropped  off- 

82.0 
74.0 

6B.8 
66.7 
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The  results  of  digestion  ezperimaits  with  sheep  are  given  in  the  following 
table: 

CoeffUHeni  of  diffestiWitf/  of  Texas  hays  and  fodders. 


Kind  of  feeding  staff. 


Protein. 


Ether 
extract. 


Nitro- 
gen-free 
extract. 


Onide 
fiber. 


Aflh. 


Alfalfa  hay ^-. 

Bermuda  hay 

Bur  clover 

Buffalo  graw ^ 

Corn  shucks 

Cowpea  hay 

Guam  grass 

Johnson  grass  hay 

Do 

Kafir  fodder. 

Millet 

Oat  hay— 

Peanut  hay 

Para  grass 

Rloe  straw  (Japan) 

Bloe straw  (Honduras). 

Sorghum  hay 

Vetch  hay 


Peret. 
78.8 
48.9 
80.7 
68.2 
12.5 
72.8 
60.7 
41.0 
61.8 
68.0 
90.8 
58.6 
78.6 
9.9 
16.8 
26.6 
81.6 
74.2 


Peret. 

4.9 
46.9 

6.4 
85.5 
88.6 
28.6 
67.2 
52.2 
49.3 
68.1 
56.4 
68.9 
OO.O 
45.0 

6.4 
80.4 
68.5 
42.4 


Peret. 
65.0 
60.2 
76.9 
68.0 
60.6 
66.8 
58.8 
52.8 
61.0 
09.4 
69.8 
66.8 
74.8 
46.9 
45.0 
47.8 
66.0 
74.5 


Peret. 
45.4 
60.8 
64.2 
58.4 
69.8 
51.5 
57.1 
65.9 
67.6 
67.1 
65.1 
67.8 
52.4 
52.8 
60.8 
68.0 
66.8 
54.6 


Peret. 
68.0 
28.0 
62.6 
24.8 
21.6 
11.0 
28.4 
18.9 
83.4 
48.6 
81.3 
28.4 
21.3 
28.8 
12.1 
16.0 
88.8 
28.8 


Fodder  crops  of  the  Pnnjab,  J.  M.  Douie  {[1912],  pp.  Il+Sl+VIf,  pis. 
2). — ^This  describes  methods  of  feeding  cattle  and  discusses  the  food  value  of 
Dative  and  introduced  plants  used  as  fodder  for  live  stock. 

Statistical  investigations  into  the  utilization  of  fodder  crops  and  capi- 
tal by  means  of  live  stock  in  various  districts  in  Germany,  F.  Waterstbadt 
(Arch.  Exakte  Wirtschaftsforsch.,  4  (1912),  No.  J,  pp.  88-128;  ahs.  in  Intemat. 
Inst.  Agr.  [Rome],  Bui.  Bur.  Agr.  Intel,  and  Plant  Diseases,  S  {1912),  No.  ff, 
pp.  U12-U18). — ^This  is  a  study  of  443  farms,  in  which  the  results  are  arranged 
according  to  the  Thfinen  system  in  the  order  of  progressive  decrease  of  the 
income  derived  from  cattle  and  other  domestic  animals,  in  order  to  determine 
by  such  means  their  relation  to  the  total  receipts  of  the  farm  and  the  factors 
of  production. 

From  the  results,  which  are  prepared  in  tabular  form,  there  seems  to  be  a 
correlation  between  the  income  produced  by  cattle  and  the  net  and  gross  income 
of  the  fbrm.  Because  of  this  it  is  urged  that  more  live  stock  be  kept,  provided 
that  the  area  under  fodder  crops  is  intensively  cultivated  so  that  the  factors 
of  production  can  be  utilized  to  their  fullest  extent 

Handbook  on  grain  and  feeding  stuff  drying,  D.  Meyeb  {Handbuch  der 
Futtermittel  und  Oetreidetrocknung.  Leipsic,  1912,  pp.  XII +29^,  pis.  5,  figs. 
J 11). — ^This  describes  the  process,  machinery,  and  other  equipment  required  for 
drying  grain,  grass,  clover,  serradella,  lupines,  acoms,  horse  chestnuts,  brewers* 
grains,  yeast,  distillery  eAop,  and  refuse  from  products  of  starch  factories.  The 
composition,  digestibility,  and  other  matters  relating  to  the  value  of  these 
materials  as  feeding  stuffs  are  discussed. 

Silage  from  turnip  leaves,  O.  T.  Bjanes  {Norsk  Landmandshlad,  SI  {1912) ^ 
No.  S4,  pp.  451,  462,  figs.  2). — ^Turnip-leaf  silage,  according  to  the  author's  ex- 
perience, makes  an  excellent  dairy  feed  when  fed  at)out  20  to  25  lb&  daily  in 
connection  with  dry  roughage  and  grain  feed&  In  order  to  obtain  a  good 
quality  of  silage  it  is  important  to  ensile  the  leaves  as  soon  as  possible  after 
the  cutting,  while  they  are  still  green  and  succulent  A  small  stack  silo  is 
described  for  making  silage. 

Feeding  stuff  inspection  (Maine  Sta.  Off.  Insp.  S8,  pp.  25-72). — ^Analyses 
are  reported  of  cotton-seed  meal,  cotton-seed  feed,  gluten  feed,  linseed  meal. 
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distillers'  grains,  red  dog  flour,  wheat  middlings,  wheat  bran,  beef  scrap,  and 
mixed  feeds.  There  is  also  a  list  of  registered  feeding  stutTs  and  their  guaran- 
tied analysis. 

Commercial  feeding  staffs  of  Pennsylvania  in  1011,  J.  W.  Kbllogo  kt  al. 
(Perm.  Dept  Agr.  Bui.  22S,  1912,  pp.  J 7i).— Analyses  are  reported  of  cotton-seed 
meal;  linseed  meal;  com  oil  meal;  distillers'  grains;  brewers'  grains;  malt 
sprouts;  gluten  feed;  hominy  feed;  com  bran;  com  flour;  wheat,  rye,  and 
buckwheat  middlings ;  wheat,  rye,  and  animal  by-products ;  wheat  bran ;  wheat 
and  rye  offals;  buckwheat  feed;  alfalfa  meal;  beet  pulp;  calf  meals;  and 
mixed,  proprietary,  condimental,  and  miscellaneous  feeds. 

Peeding  staffs,  B.  H.  Gabteb  and  S.  J.  M.  Auld  (Jour.  Southeast.  Agr.  OoL 
Wye,  1911,  No.  20,  pp.  261-263). — ^Analyses  are  reported  of  a  mixed  cake, 
linseed  cake,  undecorticated  cotton  cake,  rape  nibs,  Niger  seed  cake,  meal,  cod 
liver  oil  condiment,  and  molasses  food. 

Condimental  stock  foods  {Amer.  Food  Jour.,  7  (1912),  No.  8,  pp.  Ifi,  i7).— 
An  editorial  which  contains  a  discussion  of  the  significance  of  the  recent  de- 
cision of  the  U.  S.  Supreme  Ck)urt  whereby  States  are  authorized  to  enact  and 
enforce  laws  relating  to  condimental  stock  feeds,  and  to  charge  a  fee  for  their 
inspection. 

Analyses  of  some  fats  of  the  American  buffalo  (bison),  A.  H.  ScHHiDr 
(Jour.  Indus,  and  Engin.  Chem.,  Jit  (1912),  No.  8,  p.  592). — ^Analyses  are  r^;)orted 
of  the  fat  of  steers  and  of  American  bison,  taken  from  different  parts  of  the 
body. 

The  chief  difference  was  in  the  kidney  fats,  the  chemical  constants  of  which 
are  as  follows :  Buffalo,  specific  gravity  0.9346,  free  fatty  acids  1.65  per  coit, 
titer  52.2**  O.,  iodin  number  29.45,  saponification  number  199.3;  steer,  specific 
gravity  0.933,  free  fatty  acids  0.6  per  cent,  titer  42.86°  C,  iodhi  number  48.88, 
and  saponification  number  196.  The  differences  are  thought  by  the  author  to 
be  due  to  the  difference  in  size  of  the  kidneys,  which  in  the  bison  are  about 
one-half  the  size  of  the  cattle  kidneys. 

On  the  normal  presence  of  manganese  in  animals,  Q.  Bebtkand  and  F. 
Medigbeceanu  (Compt.  Rend.  Acad.  Sou  [Paris],  154  (1^^^)*  ^oa.  15,  pp. 
941-943;  22,  pp.  1450-1452;  Orig.  Commun.  8.  Intemat.  Cong.  Appl.  Chem. 
[Washington  and  Neu>  York],  15  (1912),  Sect.  VII,  p.  55).— Traces  of  man- 
ganese were  found  in  about  60  species  of  wild  and  domesticated  animals,  and  it 
is  therefore  thought  that  its  presence  has  some  physiological  significance  and 
is  not  merely  accidental,  as  is  conunonly  supposed. 

The  enzmys  of  the  ovaries,  W.  Lob  and  S.  Outmann  (Bioohem.  Ztsehr^ 
41  (1912),  No.  6,  pp.  445-460;  abs.  in  Jour.  Chem.  Soc.  [London],  102  (1912), 
No.  598,  II,  p.  783). — Catalase,  diastase,  leclthase,  lipase,  urease,  nuclease,  and 
proteolytic  ferments  of  the  trypsin  and  pepsin  type  were  found  in  the  ovaries 
of  pigs.  Peroxidiase,  invertase,  lactase,'  glycolytic  enzyms,  desamidase,  and 
tyrosinase  were  not  detected. 

The  behavior  of  fat-soluble  dyes  and  stained  fat  in  the  animal  organlanit 
L,  B.  Mendel  and  Amy  L.  Daniels  (Jour.  BM.  Chem.,  IS  (1912),  No.  J,  pp. 
71-95). — The  work  of  other  investigators  on  this  topic  is  reviewed  and  er- 
periments  in  feeding  dyes  to  rats,  cats,  guinea  pigs,  pigeons,  hens,  frogs,  a 
cow,  and  a  goat  are  reported.  The  dyes  used  were  Sudan  III,  Biebrich  scarlet 
indophenol,  oil-soluble  green,  oil  orange,  blue  base,  Dand^ion  Brand  butter 
color,  and  annatto. 

The  results,  which  in  general  are  comparable  to  those  previously  noted  froin 
other  sources,  are  summarized  as  follows :  **  Some  of  the  fat-soluble  dyes,  in- 
troduced into  the  organism  by  various  paths,  are  deposited  in  the  adipose 
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tifunies  and  bone  marrow.  The  renal  and  nervous  tissues  are  free  from  the 
Btaln«  even  when  the  fatty  tissues  are  deeply  colored.  Muscle  probably  does 
not  take  up  the  dye.  It  is  seldom  found  In  the  liver,  because  the  fat-soluble 
dyes,  which  are  insoluble  in  water,  dissolve  readily  in  the  bile  and  are  excreted 
thereby  into  the  intestine  from  which  they  can  be  reabsorbed. 

"The  fat-soluble  dyes  may  enter  the  organism  from  the  alimentary  tract 
through  the  lymphatics,  in  solution  in  fat;  or  by  the  portal  circulation,  dis- 
solved in  reabsorbed  bile.  They  do  not  pass  beyond  the  liver  unless  fat  is 
present  to  transport  them.  Then  they  may  be  found  in  the  blood,  which  is 
rarely  free  from  the  dye  in  a  normally  fed  animal  that  has  once  been  stained. 
A  cycle  between  intestine,  bile,  and  blood  becomes  established.  No  elimination 
of  the  dyes  occurs  through  the  kidneys,  except  when  an  alimentary  lipuria 
arises  (in  rabbits  and  rats). 

"  €k)ntrary  to  the  assertion  of  others,  the  stained  fat  is  no  less  available  to 
the  organism  than  the  unstained.  In  cases  conducive  to  fkt  transport — in 
starvation,  phosphorus  and  phlorhizin  poisoning — stained  fat  migrates  from 
the  stained  depots  to  the  blood  and  the  liver  cells.  Here  the  dye  is  separated 
and  secreted  into  the  bile,  so  that  the  liver,  though  having  a  high  content  of 
fat,  may  be  free  from  the  dye.  Stained  fkt  does  not  traverse  the  placenta. 
The  blood  of  the  fetus  and  the  f^t  of  young  born  of  Sudan-stained  mothers  are 
free  from  dye; 

"The  excretion  of  Sudan  III  and  Biebrich  scarlet  in  milk,  when  they  are 
given  with  food  fat,  suggests  that -the  latter  may  pass  directly  into  the  mam- 
mary secretion.  With  cats  and  rats  the  results  are  striking,  but  the  dye 
excretion  in  milk  ceases  when  the  stained  food  is  no  longer  fed.  In  guinea 
pigs  and  goats  the  secretion  of  dye  in  the  milk  is  positive;  in  the  cow  it  hais 
not  yet  been  demonstrated.  The  variation  in  the  outcome  in  the  different 
species  may  be  due  to  variations  in  the  relative  abundance  in  the  dietaries  of 
fat  necessary  for  the  absorption  and  transport  of  the  dye.  This  explanation 
is  emphasized  by  the  observation  that  those  animals  (cats,  rats,  hens,  pigeons) 
for  which  fat  alters  more  largdy  into  the  diet,  become  stained  more  easily  or 
speedily  than  animals  which  are  accustomed  to  ingest  relatively  smaller  amounts 
of  fat." 

The  misuse  of  the  term  ''melanin/'  R.  A.  (Sobtneb  (fifcienoe,  n.  ser,,  S6 
(1912),  No.  915,  pp,  52,  55).— The  author  suggests  that  we  substitute  for 
melanin  and  melanin  nitrogen  of  protein  hydrolysis '  the  terms  proposed  by 
Osborne,  hnmin  or  humin  nitrogen,  and  reserve  the  term  melanin  for  those 
dark  pigments  which  occur  normally  or  pathologically  in  the  animal  body, 
skin,  hair,  or  feathers. 

The  case  of  generalized  melanosis  in  fowls,  Lbwin  (Ztschr,  Veterinark,, 
22  {1910),  No.  10,  pp.  455,  456;  ab8.  in  Berlin.  Tierdrtzl.  Wchnschr.,  28  (1912), 
No,  SI,  p.  567). — ^A  brief  description  of  a  cock  in  which  melanotic  pigment  was 
present  in  the  muscles,  bones,  and  other  internal  tissue  as  well  as  in  epidermal 
structures. 

The  present  status  of  the  genetics  problem,  W.  J.  Spillman  (Science,  fk 
«er.,  S5  (1912),  No.  907,  pp.  757-767).— ^The  author  briefly  discusses  some  of  the 
principal  results  which  have  been  accomplished  by  the  different  methods  of 
studying  heredity.    Some  suggestions  for  future  work  are  offered. 

Negative  results  of  In-and-in  breeding  among  wild  animals,  W.  T.  Hobn- 
ADAT  (Proc.  Intemat.  Zool.  Cong.,  7  (1907),  pp.  162-164).— The  author  believes 
that  the  evil  effects  supposed  to  be  due  to  in-and-in  breeding  when  practiced 
among  domesticated  animals  do  not  occur  in  the  case  of  wild  animals,  pro- 
vided they  are  given  free  range,  proper  protection,  and  abundant  food.    These 
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Tieiws  are  tMised  on  the  reeults  aocompliflhed  in  4S  years'  breeding  of  red  deer 
In  New  Zealand  and  15  years*  breeding  of  fallow  deer  on  the  Island  of  Lambay. 

Live-stock  breeding  in  Hungary,  J.  Bostafinski  {Die  Tierzucht  Ungams. 
Vienna  and  Leipsic,  1912,  pp.  IX+llS,  pU.  40,  /lg8.  66;  abs.  in  Osterr.  Molk. 
Ztff,,  19  (1912),  No.  16,  p.  249),-— A  treatise  which  discnsses  the  conditions  of 
the  live-stock  industry  in  Hungary  and  describes  methods  of  breeding,  feeding, 
and  managing  horses,  cattle,  sheep,  and  swine. 

Statistical  data  on  our  European  meat  trade,  J.  B.  Rxchelkt  (BoI.  Min. 
Agr,  [Bueno9  Aire9'\,  H  (1912),  No.  2,  pp.  167-197). — This  contains  data  on  the 
production  and  export  of  meat  from  Argentina. 

The  origin  and  use  of  the  herd  book,  with  special  reference  to  cow-testinsr 
associations  and  Judging  live  stock,  W.  LttKEN  (Kilhn  Arch.,  1  (1911),  pt. 
2,  pp.  25SS19). — ^Thls  article  discusses  the  substantial  features  of  herd  books 
as  a  means  for  improving  live  stock.  Detailed  measuremaits  are  also  given 
of  zebus,  yaks,  gayals,  and  bantengs,  and  of  crosses  of  zebus  and  gayals  with 
common  breeds  of  cattle. 

Native  and  grade  cattle  breeding,  J.  M.  Soott  (Florida  8ta.  Bui.  110,  pp. 
69-72,  figs.  9). — ^Native  cows  were  bred  to  Hereford,  Shorthorn,  and  native  bulls 
and  kept  on  the  same  range  until  the  calves  were  weaned.  After  weaning  time 
the  calves  were  all  kept  on  the  same  pasture  In  summer,  but  in  the  winter 
were  given  the  range  of  a  velvet-bean  and  Japanese-cane  field.  The  average 
birth  weights  were  as  follows :  Five  grade  Herefords,  47.9  lbs. ;  4  grade  Short- 
horns, 56  lbs. ;  and  3  natives,  48.6  lbs.  At  weaning  time,  when  the  calves  were  7^ 
months  old,  the  weights  were  for  the  grade  Herefords  351.6  lb&,  grade  Short- 
horns 342.5  lbs.,  and  natives  305  lb&  The  average  weights  of  2  animals  in 
each  lot  at  1  year  of  age  were,  grade  Herefords  405  lbs.  and  grade  Short- 
horns and  natives  447.5  lbs. 

When  weighing  about  700  lbs.  these  6  animals  were  put  in  a  small  yard  and 
fed  for  90  days  a  ration  of  shelled  com,  cotton-seed  meal,  and  Japanese 
cane.  The  average  daily  gains  per  head  and  day  were  1.25  lbs.  for  the  grade 
Herefords,  1.89  lbs.  for  the  grade  Shorthorns,  and  1.78  lbs.  for  the  natives. 

The  author  discusses  beef  production  in  Florida  and  advocates  better  winter 
feeding  of  native  cattle  and  the  selling  of  calves  at  weaning  time. 

The  organization  of  cattle  breeding  in  Eamerun  (Deut.  Kolon.  Bl.,  SS 
(1912),  No.  6,  pp.  259-260;  a6«.  in  Intemat.  Inst.  Agr.  [Rome},  Bui.  Bur.  Agr. 
Intel,  and  Plant  Diseases,  S  (1912),  No.  6,  pp.  1366,  lS67).—Aii  account  of 
breeding  operations  by  the  German  government  in  introducing  zebus  and  the 
Allgau  breed  to  cross  with  the  native  cattle  of  Kamerun. 

Investigations  on  the  rutting  of  cattle,  E.  Webeb  (Untersuchungen  uher 
die  Brunst  des  Rindes.  Abhandl.,  K.  8achs.  Tierdrztl.  Hochsch.  Dresden,  1911, 
pp.  67). — Previously  noted  from  another  source  (E.  S.  R.,  26,  p.  367). 

Cattle  feeding,  W.  Hawk  (Cornwall  County  Council  Agr.  Expts.  1911,  pp. 
1-46). — ^In  a  feeding  test  with  15  steers  the  addition  of  28  lbs.  of  mangels  to  a 
daily  ration  of  2  lbs.  decorticated  cotton-seed  cake,  2  lbs.  corn  meal,  and  second- 
rate  hay  increased  the  dally  gains  per  head  from  1.25  lbs.  to  1.83  lbs.,  and  the 
addition  of  56  lbs.  of  mangels  increased  the  daily  gains  to  1.86  lbs.  Two  steers 
fed  mangels  and  good  hay  ad  libitum,  with  6  lbs.  com  meal,  gained  1.61  lbs. 
each  daily  for  2  months  against  1.45  lbs.  for  4  steers  on  good  pasture  and  hay 
ad  libitum  with  6  lb&  com  meaL  Anaylses  are  given  of  a  large  number  of 
samples  of  mangels. 

Four  heifers  fed  daily  2  lbs.  soy-bean  cake,  2  lbs.  undecorticated  cotton-seed 
cake,  and  2  lbs.  com  meal  each  gained  2.64  lbs.  per  head  and  day  for  18  we^s 
against  corresponding  gains  of  2.46  lbs.  for  3  heifers  fed  3  lbs.  linseed  meal  and 
3  lbs.  decorticated  cotton-seed  cake.    Three  heifers  fed  3  lbs.  soy-bean  cake  and 
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3  IbB.  nndecortlcated  cotton-seed  cake  gained  2.5  lbs.  per  head  and  day  for  18 
weeks  against  a  correq)onding  gain  of  2.64  lbs.  for  3  heifers  fed  6  lbs.  linseed 
meaL  It  is  stated  as  a  result  of  feeding  experiments  with  young  cattle  that  if 
they  could  be  kept  in  a  thriying  instead  of  a  stationary  condition  all  winter 
the  percentage  of  deaths  during  the  spring  would  be  enormously  diminished. 

[Dried  beet  pulp  for  fattening:  cattle],  J.  Mackintosh  (Jour.  Southeast, 
Agr.  Col.  Wye,  1911,  No.  20,  pp.  SISS). — ^In  tests  with  steers  1  lb.  of  beet  slices 
was  found  to  be  equivalent  to  about  8  lbs.  of  mangels,  but  it  is  stated  that  it 
is  inadvisable  to  feed  more  than  7  lbs.  of  the  pulp  per  head  per  day. 

7attenincr  calves  in  Alabama,  D.  T.-Obay  and  W.  F.  Ward  (17.  B.  Dept. 
Agr.,  Bur.  Aninu  Indus.  Bui.  H7,  pp.  ^0,  pis.  A).— Tbe  data  reported  in  thia 
bulletin  have  been  previously  abstracted  from  another  source  (E.  S.  B.,  27. 
p.  372). 

Sheep  feedingr  and  farm  management,  D.  H.  Doane  (Boston,  New  York, 
and  London,  1912,  pp.  XII'\-128,  pis,  2,  figs.  S8). — ^A  practical  work  on  modem 
and  profitable  methods  for  buying,  feeding,  and  marketing  sheep,  based  on  a 
study  of  actual  farm  practices  on  farms  in  different  sections  of  the  United 
Statea 

Horse  breeding  in  Tunis,  P.  Diffloth  (Vie  Agr.  et  Rurale,  2  (1912),  No. 
8,  pp.  193-197;  abs.  in  Jntemat.  Inst.  Agr.  [Rome],  Bui.  Bur.  Agr.  Intel,  and 
Plant  Diseases,  3  (1912),  No.  i,  pp.  967,  1^58).— This  discusses  the  measures  by 
which  horses  have  been  improved  in  Tunis  since  the  French  occupation  in  1881. 

Investigations  into  the  growth  of  the  hoof  of  horses,  C.  Schulze  (Monatsh. 
Prakt  Tierheilk.,  22  (1912),  No.  1--2,  pp.  6k-S5;  abs.  in  Deut.  Landw.  Presse, 
39  (1912),  No.  7,  pp.  67,  68;  IfUemat.  Inst.  Agr.  [Rome},  BuU  Bur.  Agr.  InteU 
and  Plant  Diseases,  3  (1912) t  No.  3,  pp.  734,  755).— The  following  results  were 
obtained  as  a  result  of  measuring  the  growth  on  800  hoofs : 

"  The  growth  of  the  wall  of  the  hoof  averages  7.66  mm.  per  month.  Unshod 
hoofiei  grow  8.6  mm.  on  the  average  per  month,  and  shod  hoofs  only  6.73  mm.  .  .  • 

"  The  fore  and  hind  hoofs  grow  at  about  the  same  rate,  but  the  rate  of  growth 
of  the  different  hoofs  is  seldom  quite  uniform.  The  hoof  growth  around  the 
coronet  is  uniform  in  90.6  per  cent  of  all  hoofiei  and  irregular  in  9.4  per  cent 
Irregular  growth  rarely  occurs  with  regular  shapes  of  hoof. 

**  When  unshod  hoofs  are  shod,  there  is  an  arrest  of  growth.  Good  care  of 
the  hoofs  and  good  shoeing,  especially  that  method  of  shoeing  by  which  the  hoof 
approximates  more  to  natural  conditions  (seated  shoes  and  half  shoes),  may  re- 
duce this  injurious  effect. 

'*  The  hoofs  of  horses  aged  from  5  to  10  years  have  on  the  average  a  monthly 
growth  of  0.29  mm.  faster  than  the  hoofs  of  horses  aged  from  11  to  19. 

**  The  color  of  the  hoof  has  no  relationship  to  its  rate  of  growth.  The  dura- 
tion or  kind  of  work  does  not  affect  the  rapidity  of  hoof  growth  to  any  ascer- 
tainable extent 

"  In  foundered  hoofiei  the  heel  grows  more  rapidly  than  the  toe  and  quarters. 
In  hoofiei  shod  with  bar  shoes  the  toes  grow  from  2  to  5  mm.  more  per  month 
than  the  remaining  wall  sections.  Injuries  to  the  hoof  coronet  give  rise  to  an 
additional  growth  up  to  7  mm.  per  month  in  the  corresponding  part  of  the  wall. 

*'  Single  dressings  with  cantharis  ointment  or  cauterization  of  points  on  the 
coronet  usually  result  in  an  increased  growth  of  3  mm.  in  the  wall  in  the  month 
following.  A  better  result  is  obtained  by  frequently  repeated  dressings  with 
ointment  but  there  is  no  specific  capable  of  permanently  increasing  the  horn 
production. 

"Hoofs  in  which  the  volar  or  plantar  nerves  are  severed  grow  on  the 
average  2.5  mm.  per  month  more  than  sound  hoofs. 
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**  General  diseases  as  a  rule  lead  to  no  arrest  of  hoof  growth ;  indeed  there 
Is  often  an  enhanced  growth  after  recovery  from  a  disease.  The  hoof  horn, 
however,  becomes  dull  when  the  animal  is  ill  and  shows  a  deficiency  in  moisture 
and  elasticity." 

Contribution  to  the  study  of  the  dentition  of  the  EquidsB,  A.  Veith 
(Arch.  NaturgescK  78  (1912)^  AhU  A,  No.  5,  pp.  i-55,  pU.  £).— A  discussion  of 
the  character  and  succession  of  teeth  in  horses,  zebras,  and  extinct  equine  types. 

Ostriches  [and  stallions]  from  the  Sudan  (A(^.  Jour.  Union  So.  Africa,  S 
(1912),  No.  6,  pp.  807S1S).—A  brief  report  of  an  expedition  sent  by  the  Union 
Government  of  South  Africa  to  secure,  if  possible,  some  ostriches  from  the 
northern  sections  of  the  continent,  where  there  is  believed  to  be  a  special  type 
from  which  the  best  feather  producers  of  the  South  African  birds  have 
descended. 

The  feathers  which  could  be  obtained  from  birds  east  of  Lake  Chad  were 
very  thin,  much  like  the  feathers  of  the  wild  birds  of  South  Africa.  In  northern 
Nigeria  140  birds  were  obtained  and  taken  to  Cape  Town.  The  pecalinrities 
of  these  birds  were  dense,  healthy,  short  feathers,  red  skins,  bald  heads,  and 
eggs  larger  than  the  South  African  ostriches,  but  unpocketed  and  a  thin  shelL 

There  is  a  note  concerning  2  Asben  stallions  obtained  from  the  Tuarek  tribe, 
a  breed  which  is  considered  by  these  people  to  be  superior  to  the  Arabian 
horses  and  which  has  been  kept  pure  for  many  centuries. 

Poultry  keeping  as  an  industry  for  farmers  and  cottagrers,  £L  Bbown 
(London,  1912,  8.  ed.,  pp.  VI-\-20e,  pi.  i,  ngs.  i/0).— Some  of  the  chapters  in  thl« 
l)ook  have  been  rewritten  since  the  last  edition,  and  much  new  matter  has  been 
incorporated  embodying  the  more  recent  results  of  practical  experience  in 
poultry  keeping. 

Pleshing  chickens  for  market,  W.  A.  Wilson  (SaBhatcheumn  ITept.  Affr» 
Bui.  25,  1911,  PP'  29,  figs.  15;  abs.  in  Iniemat.  Inst.  Agr.  [Romeh  BuU  Bur. 
Agr.  Intel,  and  Plant  Diseases,  S  (1912),  No.  S,  pp.  742,  7jJ5).— The  average 
cost  of  fattening  poultry  in  experiments  carried  out  in  the  years  1907  to  1910 
was  5.98  cts.  per  pound  dressed  weight,  and  the  selling  price  18.74  eta  per 
pound  dressed  weight  The  average  dressed  weight  per  bird  was  3.23  Iba  The 
methods  of  feeding  are  given. 

A  new  process  of  preserving  eggs  (8ci.  Amer.  8up.,  74  (1912),  No.  1909, 
P'  76,  figs.  4). — ^This  describes  the  process  invented  by  M.  Lescard^  in  whicb 
the  eggs  are  placed  in  a  specially  constructed  metal  box  and  carlxHi-dioxid  and 
nitrogen  gas  used  as  sterilizing  agents. 

''When  the  box  is  filled  with  eggs,  a  small  amount  of  chlorid  of  caldam 
is  put  in  to  absorb  the  greater  part  of  the  moisture  of  the  air,  and  then  the 
cover  is  soldered  on,  leaving  a  small  hole  in  the  top  for  the  circulation  of 
air  or  gas.  The  boxes  are  then  ready  to  be  taken  to  the  sterilizer,  which  con- 
sists of  a  large  cylindrical  tank.  .  .  .  The  boxes  are  stacked  upon  roller  trucks, 
which  are  then  run  upon  rails  to  the  tank,  a  considerable  number  being  treated 
at  a  time.  The  cylinder  has  a  tight  closing  door,  and  resembles  an  injectiog 
cylinder  for  treating  railroad  ties.  The  tank  is  first  of  all  exhausted  to  ex- 
tract the  gases  or  air  from  the  air  pocket  of  the  eggs  and  also  the  gases  dis- 
solved in  the  albumin.  After  this  has  been  done,  carbonic-acid  gas  is  sent  into 
the  apparatus  from  steel  bottles  containing  compressed  or  liquefied  gas.  As 
the  gas  which  leaves  the  bottles  becomes  very  cold  owing  to  its  expansion  It  is 
warmed  somewhat  to  prevent  cracking  of  the  eggshells.  For  this  purpose  the 
gas  is  run  through  a  worm  tube  placed  in  a  tank  of  warm  water.  The  pressure 
in  the  tank  is  observed  by  means  of  a  gauge.  After  admitting  a  certain  amount, 
the  gas  is  shut  off  for  a  time,  while  it  continues  to  be  absorbed  by  the  albumin 
of  the  eggs.    Fresh  gas  is  then  let  in  when  the  pressure  is  seen  to  fttll,  and 
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this  is  kept  up  until  the  eggs  absorb  na  more  gas.  Wh^i  the  proper  point  in 
this  operation  is  reached  the  carbonic-acid  gas  is  shut  off,  and  a  portion  of 
it  is  then  again  extracted  by  pumping,  to  be  replaced  by  a  certain  amount  of 
nitrogen  fed  from  compressed  gas  cylinders.  The  eggs  are  then  ready  to  be 
removed  from  the  tank,  and  the  trucks  are  rolled  out,  after  which  the  workmen 
solder  up  the  small  inlet  opening.  As  the  pressure  in  the  box  is  above  atmos- 
pheric, there  is  no  danger  of  air  leaking  in." 

The  Canada  grrouse  (Dendragapus  canadensiB)  In  captivity;  its  tood, 
habits,  etc,  W.  L.  Bishop  iPro<f.  and  Trans.  Nova  Bcotian  Inst.  8ci.,  13 
(1911-12),  No,  2,  pp.  150-158). — ^This  account  is  based  on  several  years'  experi- 
ence in  keeping  Canada  grouse  or  "  spruce  partridge  "  in  an  inclosure. 

International  Association  of  Instructors  and  Investigrators  in  Poultry  Hus- 
bandry (Proc  Intemat.  Assoc.  Instr.  and  Invest.  Poultry  Husbandry,  1  {1908- 
1910),  pp.  164,  P^8.  4,  figs.  5). — ^This  contains  the  proceedings  of  the  association 
for  1908,  1909,  and  1010.  The  following  are  among  the  more  important  papers 
which  have  not  been  previously  noted  from  other  sources:  The  Field  of  Re 
search  in  Poultry  Husbandry,  by  H.  Atwood ;  The  Present  Status  of  Investiga- 
tion of  the  Problems  of  Poultry  Culture,  by  P.  B.  Hadley;  Profitable  Lines 
of  Investigation  in  Poultry  Diseases,  by  6.  B.  Morse;  Present  Condition 
of  Experimental  Work  in  Feeding,  by  R.  R.  Slocum;  Comparison  of  Poultry 
Keeping  in  {Europe,  United  States,  and  Canadfuby  W.  Brown;  An  Outline  for  a 
Course  of  Study  in  Poultry  Husbandry,  by  J.  E.  Rice;  Study  of  Feeds  and 
Methods  of  Instruction  in  Feeding,  by  W.  G.  Krum;  Instruction  in  Feeding 
Poultry,  by  C.  A.  Rogers;  Poultry  Pathology,  Its  Place  in  the  Curriculum,  by 
G.  B.  Morse ;  Teaching  by  Farm  Trains  and  Educational  Exhibits  at  Fairs,  by 
W.  A.  Brown ;  and  Teaching  by  Lectures,  Recitations,  and  Reference  Reading, 
by  W.  A.  Lippincott    Appended  is  a  bibliography  of  about  1,000  titles. 

SAIEY  FABHINO^DAIETINO. 

The  relation  between  form  and  function  in  dairy  cattle  and  the  outer  milk 
signs  of  cows,  W.  Gaude  {Arh.  Deut.  Oesell.  Zuchtungsk.,  1911,  No.  7, 
pp.  X'\-199,  tables  18). — The  author  reports  measurements  and  other  data  con- 
cerning 715  dairy  cows  in  tabular  form.  The  conclusion  is  drawn  that  external 
measurements  do  not  furnish  a  guide  to  the  milk-producing  capacity  of  t^e 
dairy  cow,  but,  as  Rodewald  has  shown  for  the  data  reported  by  Schmidt  and 
Kronacher  (E.  S.  R.,  21,  p.  778),  this  finding  may  be  due  to  the  method  of  tabu- 
lation employed  by  the  author. 

Conformation  and  milk  production  {Osterr.  Molk.  Ztg.,  19  {1912),  No.  1, 
pp.  1,  2). — ^A  discussion  of  the  views  of  Gaude,  noted  above,  and  others  who 
have  written  on  the  subject  of  correlation  between  form  and  function  of  dairy 
cows. 

[The  relation  between  conformation  and  milk  production],  J.  H.  W.  T. 
Reimebs  {Cultura^  24  {1912),  Nos.  281,  pp.  21S4;  282,  pp.  78-91;  283,  pp.  113- 
121;  284,  PP»  144-157;  285,  pp.  184-194). — ^Measurements  of  dairy  cows  are 
given,  and  the  correlation  between  form  and  function  is  discussed. 

Progrress  made  in  the  improvement  of  the  Norrland  mountain  breed  of 
cattle  during  the  last  two  decades,  E.  O.  Abenandeb  (K.  Landthr.  Akad. 
Handl.  och  Tidskr.,  61  {1912),  No.  6,  pp.  330-361,  figs.  1/).— This  is  a  discussion 
of  the  various  agencies  that  have  been  brought  to  bear  on  the  recent  improve- 
ment of  thid  Swedish  breed,  and  the  yields  of  3  herds  during  1904-1908 
are  given  as  an  illustration  of  the  progress  made.  One  of  these  increased  in 
production  from  2,409.6  to  2,597.4  kg.  of  milk  per  head,  and  from  93.19  to 
118.07  kg.  butter  fat,  the  average  Swedish  feed  units  (each  equal  to  2  Danish 
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feed  units)  eaten  In  1904  being  1,244,  and  in  1908  1367.  A  similar  increased 
production  was  obtained  in  otlier  herds.  The  maximum  yield  of  a  cow  for 
the  year  in  tiiese  herds  was  4,195  kg.  milk,  containing  165.53  kg.  fat;  the  feed 
units  eaten,  1,800.  The  increase  in  production  has  come  through  ^ystanadc 
breeding,  by  the  use  of  pure-bred  bulls  of  proved  dairy  capacity,  and  through 
improved  methods  of  feeding  and  caring  for  the  cattle.  In  the  author's  opinion 
the  old  Swedish  mountain  breed  is  splendidly  adapted  to,  and  In  some  ways  is 
unexcelled  for,  Norrland,  and  should  be  retained  and  further  improved. 

Experiments  in  milking  cows  two  and  three  times  a  day,  N.  O.  HorifAH- 
Bang  et  al.  (Ber.  K.  Vet,  off  Landhohojakoles  Lab,  Landokanom.  Ponoff 
ICopenhagen],  78  (1912),  pp.  50). — In  milking  trials  on  4  different  estates, 
involving  172  cows  that  averaged  from  13  to  14  kg.  of  milk  per  day,  milking  8 
times  a  day  produced  an  average  increase  of  0.8  kg.  per  head  and  day.  The 
fat  content  was  not  appreciably  affected,  but  where  the  cows  wore  not  fed 
heavily  there  was  a  slight  loss  in  body  weight  These  trials  did  not  furnish 
any  evidence  as  to  thie  possible  influence  that  frequent  milking  of  heifers  might 
have  on  the  development  of  the  milking  capacity  of  the  mature  cow. 

Prees  cottagers'  oow  club  (Jour.  Bd.  Affr,  [London],  19  (1912),  No.  5,  pfi, 
$88-^92).— A  society  composed  of  owners  of  small  farms  in  Shropshire,  Eng- 
land, who  have  since  1838  run  a  successful  system  of  live-stock  insurance,  under 
which  the  members  in  return  for  a  payment  of  4s.  2d.  per  cow  per  annnm 
receive  the  value  up  to  £12  for  every  insured  cow  that  dies  of  disease  or  acci- 
dent. A  reserve  fund  of  £1,040  has  accumulated,  which  secures  them  against 
having  to  meet  heavy  losses. 

The  dairy  Industry  in  western  Siberia  and  the  possibilities  of  its  extension, 
HoixMANN  (Mitt.  Deut.  Landw.  Oeaell.,  27  (1912),  No9.  12,  pp.  1S2-186;  13,  pp. 
197,  198;  U,  pp.  211'-2H;  o6«.  in  Intemat.  Inst.  Agr.  [Rome],  Bui.  Bur.  Agr. 
Intel,  and  Plant  DUeaaes,  S  (1912),  No.  6,  pp.  1428-1481).^^  general  statistical 
account  of  the  development  of  the  dairy  industry  in  Siberia  since  the  first  dairy 
was  established  at  Kurgan  in  1894. 

Journal  of  the  British  Dairy  Fanners'  Association,  1912  iJour.  BrU.. 
Dairy  Farmers^  Assoc.,  26  (1912),  pp.  288,  figs.  16). — ^This  contains  reports  of 
the  International  Dairy  Ck>ngrees  at  Stockholm,  1911,  the  dairy  show  of  the 
British  Farmers'  Association,  1911,  milk  trials  and  butter  tests,  and  otlier 
matters  relating  to  the  dairy  industry  in  Great  Britain.  Among  the  papers  on 
special  topics  are  the  following:  The  Dairy  Industry  in  the  Netherlands,  by 
J.  J.  L.  Tan  Rijn;  Milk  Records,  by  J.  Mesdag;  Fighting  Oontagious  Diseases 
of  Animals  in  the  Netherlands,  by  J.  Poels ;  Ck)operative  Bacon  Curing,  by  L.  BL 
Douglas ;  The  Letting  of  Dairies,  a  West  Country  Custom,  by  J.  H.  Burton ;  The 
Dairy  Conference  In  Holland,  by  F.  J.  Lloyd;  and  Bearing  and  Pr^Muiing 
Poultry  for  Market,  by  S.  C.  Sharpe. 

Beport  of  the  dairy  and  cold-storage  eommissionery  J.  A.  Rttddick  et  xl, 
(Rpt.  Dairy  and  Cold  Storage  Comr.  Canada,  1912,  pp.  150,  pis.  6). — ^This  con- 
tains records  of  dairy  herds,  data  on  the  cost  of  milk  production,  trade  in  milk 
and  milk  products,  the  temperature  of  creamery  butter  at  shipping  stations, 
cow  testing  associations,  and  brief  reports  on  care  and  handling  of  cream  for 
butter  maldng. 

Beport  on  the  activities  of  the  dairy  institute  at  Proskau,  Klein  (Ber. 
Milchic.  Inst.  Proskau,  1911-12,  pp.  i7).— This  reports  analyses  of  milk,  trials 
of  dairy  apparatus,  and  other  work  on  related  topics. 

The  cost  of  milk  production  in  Hungary,  E.  Koebfeb  (Indus.' Lait,  [Paris], 
87  (1912),  No.  35,  pp.  59Jh598). — ^Figures  are  given  showing  the  mean  annual 
cost  of  milk  production  in  Hungary  from  cows  producing  an  average  of  6  liters 
of  milk  daily  to  be  14.57  fillers  per  liter  (about  8  eta  per  quart). 
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The  milk  supply  of  Genoa,  E.  Bebtabelli  (ChacarM  e  Quintae9,  6  (1912), 
No.  2,  pp.  k-^;  aJ)8.  in  Intemat.  Inst.  Agr.  [Rome],  BuL  Bur.  Agr.  Intel,  and 
Plant  Diseases,  3  (1912),  No.  4,  pp.  lOU,  1015). — Since  the  formation  of  an 
association  of  the  milk  producers  that  send  milk  to  Genoa  the  quality  of  the 
milk  has  improved  and  the  consumption  greatly  increased.  The  retail  price  is 
about  31  cts.  per  gallon,  and  the  expense  per  gallon  as  follows :  Cost  of  milk 
16.4  cts.,  freight  to  Genoa  1.7  ct&,  cartage  from  railway  to  town  0.9  ct,  town 
duty  3.5  cts.,  handling  and  storing  at  Genoa  1.7  cts.,  sale  and  general  expense 
S.5  cts.,  and  return  of  empties  0.9  ct 

Studies  of  pure  milk,  G.  Gbaitvione  and  G.  Gabbez  (Separate  from  Compt 
Bend.  Assoc.  Fra/nQ.  Adv,  8ci.,  1911,  pp.  i4)  •—Analyses  are  reported  of  mixed 
milks  and  butter  made  from  samples  thereof. 

The  factors  affecting  the  fat  content  of  milk,  A.  Mall^vbe  (Bui.  Boo.  8cl. 
Hyg.  Aliment.,  1  (ISll),  No.  i-^,  pp.  52-62).— A  general  discussion  of  the  In- 
fluence of  breed,  feed,  and  other  factors  which  affect  the  percentage  of  fftt  In 
milk. 

Changes  In  the  composition  of  the  milk  of  the  oow  on  different  diet8» 
K.  Helle  it  al.  (Ztschr.  Biol.,  58  (1912),  No.  8-11,  pp.  S55-S74;  ahs.  in  Jour. 
Chem.  8oc.  [London],  102  (1912),  No.  598,  II,  p.  786).— The  effect  of  various 
diets  on  the  composition  of  milk  was  slight  The  protein,  sugar,  and  ash  re- 
mained very  constant  The  amount  of  fat  solids-not-fat,  and  the  fuel  value 
varied  more  or  less  from  day  to  day.  Data  are  also  reported  on 'the  specific 
gravity  of  the  milk,  the  specific  gravity  of  the  serum,  freezing  point,  osmotic 
pressure,  refraction  of  the  serum,  and  electrical  conductivity. 

The  iron  content  of  goat's  milk,  M.  Stafford  (Ztschr.  KinderheUk.,  Orig.,  \ 
(1912),  No.  2,  pp.  168-110;  ahs.  in  Zentbl.  Expt.  Med.,  2  (1912),  No.  4,  p.  i^^).— 
The  author  found  from  1.27  to  2.63  mg.  of  iron  in  1  liter  of  goat's  milk. 

Arsenic  in  milk,  I.  McGbae  (Agr.  Jour.  Union  8o.  Africa,  3  (1912),  No.  6, 
pp.  842,  843). — Samples  of  milk  were  taken  from  cows  which  had  been  habit- 
uated to  a  weekly  arsenical  dip  for  many  years. 

By  the  Reinsch  process,  which  is  capable  of  detecting  0.0001  grain  of  arsenic, 
no  indication  of  the  presence  of  this  element  could  be  obtained  when  working 
on  100  cc.  Arsenic  was  present  in  some  samples,  as  indicated  by  the  Marsh 
process,  but  there  could  not  have  been  enough  in  any  case  to  have  any  toxic 
effect.  Other  samples  were  entirely  free  from  arsenic.  This  Indicates  that  the 
arsenic  is  not  absorbed  by  the  animal  and  secreted  in  the  milk,  and  wherever 
traces  of  arsenic  have  been  present  it  has  probably  been  due  to  accidoital  con- 
tamination during  the  process  of  milking. 

It  was  found  that  distilled  water  free  from  arsenic,  after  standing  in  a 
new  washed  glass  bottle  for  14  days,  absorbed  from  the  glass  oiough  arsenic 
to  be  revealed  by  the  Marsh  test  Therefore,  the  danger  to  the  consumer  from 
milk  may  be  less  when  cows  are  dipped  in  arsenical  solutions  than  when  milk 
is  kept  in  glass  bottles,  but  both  dangers  are  considered  negligible. 

Preservation  of  milk  samples  for  analysis  [with  potassium  bichro- 
mate], X.  RocQUES  (Ann.  Fdlsif.,  5  (1912),  No.  45,  pp.  338-342;  ahs.  in  Jour. 
8oc.  Chem.  Indus.,  31  (1912),  No.  15,  p.  742). — Studies  of  milk  samples  pre- 
served with  potassium  bichromate  in  accordance  with  the  French  law  (1  gm. 
per  liter  of  milk)  showed  the  necessity  of  adding  the  bichromate  to  the  milk 
as  soon  as  possible,  because  of  the  marked  reducing  action  of  lactic  acid.  If 
changes  have  already  taken  place  before  the  bichromate  is  added,  analysis 
should  be  performed  as  soon  as  possible.  After  keeping  for  some  time  lactic 
acid  entirely  reduces  the  bichromate  present  and  so  destroys  the  antiseptic 
action. 
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Shall  we  abandon  fresh  milkP  R.  B.  Wood  (Amer.  Food  Jour.,  7  (1912). 
No,  8,  pp.  1-4,  figs,  S), — ^This  discusaeB  the  value  of  pasteurizing  and  in^)ec- 
tion  of  milk  as  safeguards  against  milk-borae  epidemics  of  disease.  Sterilized 
and  evaporated  milk  delivered  to  the  consumer  In  hermetically  sealed  pack- 
ages is  advocated  as  the  only  milk  for  those  who  se^  an  absolutely  hygienic 
product 

Market  milk  regulation  (y.  F.  Produce  Rev.  and  Amer.  Cream,,  54  {1912), 
No,  7,  pp.  SSOSSS). — ^Thls  gives  a  classification  of  milk  and  cream,  defini- 
tions of  bacteriological  and  chemical  standards,  and  rules  for  producing,  han- 
dling, and  distributing  milk,  suggested  by  the  New  York  Milk  Oommittee. 

That  milk  control,  J.  H.  Monbad  (N.  Y,  Produce  Rev.  and  Amer.  Cream., 
34  (1912),  No.  12,  p.  556). --A  criticism  of  the  recommendations  of  the  New 
York  Milk  Committee,  noted  above. 

Milk  control  regulations,  G.  R  North  (N.  Y.  Produce  Rev.  and  Amer. 
Cream,,  S4  {1912),  No.  19,  pp.  816,  817).— A  discussion  of  the  report  of  the 
milk  commission,  noted  above. 

A  lawyer's  views  on  milk  standards  and  regulations,  W.  J.  Cablih 
{Cream,  and  MUk  Plant  Mo.,  1  {1912),  No.  1,  pp.  9-11).— The  author  sug- 
gests efficient  state  Inspection  of  dairies  as  a  solution  of  the  difflcnltiee  con- 
nected with  milk  Inspection,  and  states  that  reasonableness  is  the  test  hj 
which  standards  and  regulations  must  eventually  stand  or  fall. 

Milk  and  cream  regulations  (Brit.  Food  Jour.,  H  {1912),  No.  164,  PP-  14^ 
149). — ^These  regulations  of  the  Local  Government  Board  of  Ehfigland  and 
Wales,  Issued  in  1912,  prohibit  the  use  of  preservatives  in  market  milk  or  the 
addition  of  any  thickening  substance  to  cream.  Boric  acid,  borax,  or  hydrogen 
peroxid  may  be  added  to  cream  containing  more  than  30  per  cent  fSat  under 
certain  restrictions. 

The  score-card  system  of  dairy  inspection,  G.  M.  Whitakeb  (U.  8.  Dept. 
Agr.,  Bur.  Anim.  Indus.  Circ.  199,  pp.  32), — A  revision  of  Circular  139,  pre- 
viously noted  (B.  S.  R.,  20,  p.  1073). 

A  simple  butter  color  standard,  S.  H.  Atebs  ( U.  8.  Dept.  Agr.,  Bur.  Anim. 
Indus.  Circ.  200,  pp.  3,  fig.  1). — ^Thls  circular  advocates  as  a  standard  for  com- 
paring color  for  butter  fat  the  use  of  a  graduated  series  of  solutions  of  bichro- 
mate of  potash  of  varying  strength,  so  arranged  as  to  give  a  range  of  color  from 
a  light  to  a  dark  yeUow.  Each  shade  is  given  a  numerical  value.  The  method 
of  using  the  standard  is  given  in  detalL 

In  regard  to  the  consistency  of  the  cheese  mass  during:  the  manufacture 
of  Edam  cheese,  W.  Van  Dam  {Centhl.  Bakt.  [etc.],  2.  Abt.,  32  {1911),  No. 
1-2,  pp.  7-40,  figs.  3;  Verslag.  Landhouwkr.  Onderzoek.  Rijkslandtouwproefstat. 
{Netherlands],  1911,  No.  10,  pp.  5-49,  figs.  3;  Rev.  G4n.  Lait,  9  {1912),  Nos.  S, 
pp.  56-6S;  4,  pp.  73-80,  figs.  3;  5,  pp.  103-110;  6,  pp.  131-139;  7,  pp.  151-158).— 
Ck)ntlnulng  previous  work  (E.  S.  R.,  23,  p.  212),  the  author  now  points  out  that 
the  digestion  of  casein  is  not  the  only  factor  upon  which  the  typical  structure 
of  Edam  and  other  cheeses  depends.  This  work  was  conducted  for  the  purpose 
of  studying  the  following  points:  (1)  The  fixation  of  lactic  acid  by  casein; 
(2)  the  relation  which  the  structure  of  the  cheese  has  to  the  acidity  and  the 
sodium  chlorld  concentration;  and  (3)  the  neutralizing  capacity  of  the  bodies 
which  are  precipitated  from  milk  by  rennet 

By  physico-chemical  methods  it  was  determined  that  lactic  acid  was  capable 
of  fixing  a  certain  amount  of  casein  (4.25  per  cent  of  its  weight).  The  casein 
lactate  thus  formed  was  very  easily  hydrolyzed  by  water.  The  fixing  of  this 
amount  of  lactic  acid,  according  to  the  author,  gives  a  full  explanation  for  the 
small  amounts  of  lactic  acid  found  in  Edam  cheeses  in  the  work  previously 
reported.    No  reason,  therefore,   exists  for  differentiating  between  calcium 
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nuHiolactate  and  bllactate,  and  the  results  obtained  point  to  the  ylew  that  a 
calcium  phosphocaselnate  exists  in  milk  in  solution.  It  was  further  noted  that 
the  greater  or  lesser  swelling  of  the  cheese  mass,  upon  mixing  with  lactic  acid 
and  5  per  cent  of  sodium  chlorld,  is  a  function  of  the  hydrogen  ion  concentra- 
tion. This  fault  in  cheese  making  may,  therefore,  be  said  to  be  due  to  insuffi- 
cient swelling  of  the  calcium  lactocaseinate  under  the  influence  of  the  sodium 
chlorld  and  hydrogen  ion& 

Tests  were  also  conducted  to  determine  the  influence  of  the  concentration  of 
the  sodium  chlorld  of  the  cheese  moisture  upon  the  swelling  of  the  cheese  mass. 
The  maximal  swelling  was  found  to  set  in  at  the  concentration  of  ±  6  per  cent, 
which  is  found  in  practice  to  be  the  normal.  At  a  lower  or  higher  concentra- 
tion the  rate  of  swelling  decreases.  The  curves  obtained  in  this  work  also 
explain  the  formation  of  the  so-called  salty  crust  of  Edam  cheese.  In  a 
concentration  of  from  10  to  15  per  cent  of  sodium  chlorld  in  the  cheese  moisture 
no  swelling  of  the  casein  takes  place.  This  phenomenon  is  a  colloidal-chemical 
and  not  a  bacteriological  one.  The  formation  of  heavy  crusts  in  cheeses  can 
also  be  explained  in  the  light  of  colloid  chemistry  (Gels).  In  caseifying 
certain  milks  it  was  noted  that  the  acidity  of  the  cheese  mass  as  noted  had  no 
relation  to  the  neutralizing  properties  of  the  substances  precipitated  by  rennet. 
The  production  of  short  cheeses  from  calcium-poor  milks  has  no  relation  to  the 
lesser  neutralizing  property  of  such  milks,  but  they  are  a  factor  in  so  far  that 
they  have  a  tendency  to  retain  too  much  whey,  and  this  results  in  the  produc- 
tion of  a  sour  cheese.    Milk  sugar  is  also  a  factor  in  this  case. 

Some  tests  are  also  included  which  deal  with  the  factors  which  influence  the 
moisture  content  of  the  cheese  mass.  These  will  be  reported  upon  at  a  later 
date.  The  results  of  some  experiments  are  given  which  tend  to  set  aside  the 
conception  that  the  peptonization  of  casein  is  not  due  to  bacterial  action. 

On  the  consiBtency  of  the  cheese  mass,  F.  W.  J.  Boekhout  and  J.  J.  Ott 
DB  Vbies  (Centhl  Bakt.  [etcl,  2.  Abt.,  SS  (1912),  No.  25,  pp.  609^17,  fig.  1).— 
A  critical  discussion  of  the  article  noted  above. 

Brinsen  cheese,  Winkles  {Osterr,  Molk.  Ztg,,  19  (1912),  No.  16,  pp.  241-^i3, 
figs.  5). — ^The  different  methods  of  making  Brinsen  cheese  are  described. 

White  Oorgonzola  cheese,  trans,  by  J.  H.  Monbad  (N.  Y.  Produce  Rev.  and 
Amer.  Cream,,  $4  (1912),  No.  18,  p.  79S), — The  contrasts  between  the  methods 
of  making  white  and  green  Gorgonzola  cheese  are  pointed  out 
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Special  pathology  and  therapeutics  of  the  diseases  of  domestic  animals, 
F.  HuTYBA  and  J.  Mabek,  edited  by  J.  R.  Mohleb  and  A.  Eichhobn  (Chicago, 
1912,  vol.  1,  pp.  XVI-\-llS3,  pU.  10,  figs,  198).— An  authorized  American  edition 
translated  from  the  third  revised  and  enlarged  German  edition  (E.  S.  R., 
26.  p.  82). 

A  manual  of  veterinary  physiology,  F.  Smith  (London,  1912,  4.  ed,,  pp. 
Xn-\'808,  pL  1,  figs.  2(J0).— A  fourth  revised  and  enlarged  edition  of  this  work. 

Compendium  of  practical  toxicology,  R.  Kobebt  (Kompendium  der  Prah- 
fischen  Towikologie.  Stuttgart,  1912,  5.  ed.,  rev.  and  enl,  pp.  Z//-i-528).— -This 
is  the  flfth  edition  of  this  well-known  work  which  has  been  entirely  rewritten 
and  enlarged.    It  is  meant  for  physicians,  health  officers,  and  students. 

In  regard  to  the  theory  of  disinfection,  R.  Betzel  (Zur  Theorie  der  Desin- 
feJction.  Diss.  Tech.  Hochsch.  Karlsruhe,  1911,  pp.  6jJ).— The  adsorption  of 
chloroform,  silver  nitrate,  corrosive  sublimate,  formaldehyde,  and  phenol  at 
various  concentrations  by  yeast  was  studied.  It  was  noted  that  the  process 
of  taking  up  the  disinfectant  wa§  an  adsorption  phenomenon.    The  disinfecting 
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property  of  phenol  is  no  simple  function  of  the  amount  of  disinfectinir  agent 
taken  up  by  the  yeast 

Antitoxin  and  protein,  P.  H.  Romeb  {Ztachr.  Immunitdtsf.  u.  Expt.  Ther^ 
If  Oriff.9  IS  (1912),  No.  5,  pp.  260-28B).'-The  milk  from  sheep  which  were  pre- 
viously injected  with  tetanus  antitoxic  serum  from  the  horse  contained  anti- 
tozin.  Horse  serum  protein  could  not  be  detected  with  certainty  with  the  aid 
of  the  complement  fixation  and  precipitation  method&  The  serum  of  sheep 
which  were  treated  by  various  methods  with  tetanus  antitoxin  obtained  from 
the  horse  showed  the  presence  of  this  antitoxin  for  a  period  of  six  months 
thereafter,  while  the  substances  which  can  be  precipitated  by  antiserum  van- 
ished  long  before  this  period. 

About  neosaXvarsan,  E.  Schbeibeb  (Munchenk  Med^  Wchngehr.^  59  (1912)^ 
No.  17,  pp.  905-907;  aha.  in  Centhl.  Bakt.  [eto.],  1.  AbU  Ref.,  &i  {1912),  No. 
S,  pp.  829  SS). — ^Neosalvarsan  is  a  monobody  which  results  from  the  condoisa- 
tion  of  sodium  formaldehyde-sulphoxylate  with  salvarsan.  It  is  easily  and 
neutrally  soluble  in  water.  According  to  Ehrlich  it  is  more  toxic  to  the  try- 
panosomes  than  salvarsan,  about  1  gm.  being  as  toxic  as  1.5  gm.  of  salvarauL 
The  main  thesis  of  this  work  was  in  regard  to  spirochete  infections  (lues) 
in  man. 

The  action  of  salvarsan  on  anthrax,  Schusteb  (Ahs.  in  Ann.  MM.  VH.,  61 
{1912),  No.  6,  p.  342), — Experiments  show  that  salvarsan  exerts  a  Bfpecific 
action  on  the  anthrax  bacillus  When  an  injection  of  salvarsan  was  made 
simultaneously  with  the  inoculation  of  a  virulent  culture  of  the  anthrax 
bacillus  no  signs  of  the  disease  appeared.  Recovery  resulted  when  the  in- 
jection of  salvarsan  was  made  from  1  to  12  hours  after  the  rabbit  was  experi- 
mentally infected. 

Contribution  to  our  knowledge  of  the  precipitin  reaction  as  an  aid  far 
diagnosing  anthrax,  Pbof£  (Centhl.  BaJct.  [etc.],  1.  Aht.,  Orig.,  €4  {1912), 
Festschrift  F.  Loeffler,  pp.  i85-i89).— The  author  sought  to  determine  in  what 
way  the  method  and  time  of  heating  the  anthrax  material  influenced  the  re- 
sults obtained  with  the  precipitin  reaction.  Repeated  boiling  of  the  material 
from  animals  suffering  from  anthrax  in  an  aqueous  or  saline  solution  over 
the  direct  flame  has  no  more  effect  upon  the  precipitinogen  than  keeping  it  in 
boiling  water  from  5  to  46  mUiutea 

The  chloroform  precipitation  method  (E.  S.  R.,  27,  p.  80)  has  the  advantage 
over  the  heating  method  in  that  It  yields  clearer  extracts  and  gives  a  sharper 
reaction.    A  modification  of  the  chloroform  method  is  given. 

Report  of  the  departmental  committee  appointed  by  the  president  of  the 
Board  of  Agriculture  and  Fisheries  to  inquire  into  foot-and-mouth  dtiwase 
{Rpt,  Dept,  Com.  Bd.  Agr.  and  Fisheries  [Gt.  Britain],  Fooi-and-Mouth  Disease, 
1912,  pts.  1,  pp.  12;  2,  pp.  ///+557).— This  is  the  report  of  a  committee  of  12 
appointed  November  17,  1911,  to  inquire  into  the  recent  outbreaks  of  foot-and- 
mouth  disease  in  England  and  to  consider  measures  to  prevent  their  recur- 
rence. The  committee  also  extended  its  Inquiry  to  anthrax,  since  any  measures 
as  to  imports  which  would  be  preventive  of  anthrax  would  also  be  elEecttve 
against  foot-and-mouth  disease.  The  report  takes  up  the  history  of  foot-and- 
mouth  disease  in  Great  Britain,  gives  a  description  of  it,  and  discusses  experi- 
ments and  research  into  foot-and-mouth  and  other  diseases,  preventive  inocu- 
lation and  experimentation  with  virus  of  a  dangerous  nature  in  Great  Britain, 
origin  of  outbreaks,  means  by  which  the  virus  may  be  imported,  etc. 

The  committee  are  of  the  opinion  that  all  persons  employed  as  knacken  or 
slaughterers,  as  well  as  an  owners  of  stock,  should  be  required  to  r^;>ort  imme- 
diately any  observed  case  of  the  disease.  If  hides  and  skins  from  infected 
countries  are  sterilized  prior  to  shipment  there  will  be  no  necessity  for 
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cleansing  and  disinfecting  holds  of  ships,  trucks,  and  freight  cars  In  or  on 
which  they  have  been  carried.  The  sweepings  of  holds  of  ships  are  considered 
a  source  of  danger,  and  it  is  recommended  that  they  be  destroyed  or  thrown 
overboard  and  not  allowed  to  land. 

The  second  part  of  this  report  consists  of  minutes  of  evidence  and  appendixes 
in  which  are  presented  details  of  outbreaks  of  foot-and-mouth  disease  in  each 
county  of  Great  Britain,  1870  to  1911,  a  translation  of  a  paper  by  B.  Bang  on 
foot-and-mouth  disease,  and  a  summary  of  passenger  traffic  to  the  United  King- 
dom from  Europe.    An  index  to  the  evidence  of  the  32  witnesses  is  also  given. 

The  diagnosis  of  glanders  by  the  complement  fixation  and  the  agglutina- 
tion test,  Nevebmanw  {Berlin.  Tierarztl.  Wchnschr.,  27  (1911),  No.  52,  pp.  954, 
965). — ^No  case  of  glanders  occurred  after  all  animals  detected  with  the  blood 
tests  had  been  removed.  On  the  basis  of  blood  tests  160  horses  were  destroyed, 
of  which  134,  or  83.7  per  cent,  were  found  to  be  glanderous. 

The  utilization  of  anaphylaxis  for  diagnosing  glanders,  H.  Miessneb 
(Centbl.  Bakt.  [etc.],  1.  Aht.,  Orig.,  56  (1910),  No.  5-6,  pp.  591-542;  ah8.  in 
CenthL  Bakt.  [etc.],  1.  Aht.,  Ref.,  49  (1911),  No.  6,  p.  i77).— This  test  is  con- 
sidered of  no  value  for  diagnosing  glandera 

Helitensis  and  paramelitensis,  L.  'StQER  and  M.  Raynaud  (Oompt.  Rend. 
Boc.  BM.  [Parte],  72  (1912),  No.  18,  pp.  791-793;  abs.  in  Ztschr.  Immunitdtaf.  u. 
Expt.  Ther.,  II,  Ref.,  5  (1912),  No.  IS,  pp.  296,  297).— A  coccus  is  described 
which  culturally  and  morphologically  strictly  resembles  the  Micrococcus 
melitensia,  but  is  distinguished  from  it  by  not  agglutinating  with  a  specific 
Malta  fever  serum.  The  serum  obtained  with  this  organism,  on  the  other  hand, 
will  not  agglutinate  the  M.  meUtetiHs. 

Contribution  to  the  diagnosis  of  tuberculosis  (with  the  sputum)  with  the 
aid  of  the  protein  test,  B.  Nicola  (Riv.  Ig.  e  Sanit.  Pub.,  22  (1911),  No.  8, 
pp.  233-2S7;  nbs.  in  Ztschr.  Immwiitdtsf.  i*.  Expt.  Ther.,  II,  Ref.,  5  (1912), 
No.  2,  pp.  92S,  924). — ^This  is  an  investigation  of  the  value  of  Roger's  protein 
reaction. 

The  conclusion  reached  is  that  the  test  is  a  good  one  for  detecting  acute  and 
chronic  tul)erculosis  as  long  as  the  secretion  is  obtained  from  the  lungs.  A 
bronchial  secretion  will  not  give  the  test.  Positive  reactions  may  at  times  be 
obtained  in  lobular  pneumonia,  bronchial  pneumonia,  and  in  congestions  which 
result  from  heart  and  kidney  insufficiencies. 

Action  of  certain  glycerol  esters  upon  the  tubercle  bacillus,  A.  T.  Salim- 
BENi  (Compt.  Rend.  Acad.  Bci.  [Paris],  155  (1912),  No.  5,  pp.  368^370).— In 
most  of  the  tests  the  author  utilized  mono-,  di-,  and  trlchlorhydrln  esters  of 
glycerol. 

In  the  preliminary  tests  it  was  found  that  mono-  and  dichlorhydrin  dissolved 
the  fatty  material  extracted  with  acetone  from  the  tubercle  bacillus  in  the  cold ; 
also  a  waxy  substance  extracted  from  the  tubercle  bacillus  by  chloroform,  but 
insoluble  in  acetone.  Trichlorhydrin  ester  dissolves  these  waxetf  and  fats  veiy 
rapidly. 

As  a  result  the  author  made  a  study  of  the  behavior  of  the  tubercle  bacillus 
when  treated  with  these  esters.  The  trichlorhydrin  ester  destroyed  the  acid 
resisting  powers  of  the  tubercle  bacillus  and  the  organisms  became  granular 
and  easily  took  the  blue  stains.  The  ester  acted  more  strongly  on  the  organism 
than  either  mono-  or  dichlorhydrin  esters.  A  large  quantity  of  the  mass 
insoluble  in  the  esters  was  soluble  in  water. 

The  action  of  certain  products  obtained  from  the  tubercle  bacillus,  B. 
White  and  O.  T.  Avbbt  (Jour.  Med.  Research,  26  (1912),  No.  2,  pp.  317-356).^ 
"Tuberculo-protein  treated  by  the  method  of  Vaughan  yields  a  poisonous  sub- 
stance  (called  toxophore  by  Yaughan),  which,  in  suitable  doses,  produces  in 
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normal  guinea  pigs  an  Intoxication  resembling,  if  not  identical  with,  the 
specific  immediate  protein  intoxication  In  hypersensitive  plg&  The  gross  path- 
ological findings  appear  to  be  similar  in  both  conditions.  The  minimiun  fatal 
dose  of  2  preparations  was  1  part  to  15,000  parts  of  body  weight  Boiling  tar 
1  minute  with  filtration  does  not  affect  the  potency  of  the  watery  solution. 

''Fatal  doses  of  the  poison  cause  an  abrupt  tall  in  temperature.  Smaller 
amounts  (up  to  0.01  gm.  for  pigs  from  200  to  250  gm.)  are  apparently  witboat 
appreciable  effect  on  the  body  tempera tura  Under  the  exp^imental  conditioiis 
noted,  repeated  increasing  doses  of  poison  fail  to  render  animals  inunune  to 
a  minimum  fatal  dose.  Survival  from  a  large  Intravenous  dose  of  the  poison 
apparently  renders  the  animal  refractory,  for  48  hours  at  least,  to  an  amount 
In  excess  of  that  required  to  kill.  Fresh  brain,  lung,  and  liver  tissue,  nnder 
the  conditions  noted,,  showed  no  binding  or  neutralizing  affinity  for  the  poison. 
Normal  guinea  pig  serum  has  little  if  any  destructive  action  on  the  cell  poisoo. 
Intradermic  injections  of  0.00005  gm.  of  the  poison  produced  no  local  reactioDS 
in  normal  or  sensitized  pigs. 

"Atropln  sulphate  protected  75  per  cent  of  the  animals  from  a  gynchionoos 
injection  of  fatal  amounts  of  poison.  Morphln  sulphate  aborts  the  acute 
sympoms  and  delays  death,  and  in  2  cases  completely  protected  from  fatal 
intoxication.  Chloral  hydrate  protected  many  of  the  animals  against  an  othei^ 
wise  fatal  dose  of  the  poison,  and  Inhibited  the  acute  manifestations  and  delayed 
death  in  others.  Lecithin  emulsion  injected  simultaneously  with  the  poison 
seems  to  possess  a  slight  and  irregular  prophylactic  action.  Incubation  of  the 
poison  with  lecithin  emulsion  for  1  hour  at  27.5"*  G.  increases  this  neutrali^ng 
property.  A  dose  of  1 :  12,000  of  the  poison  was  not  afl^ected.  The  preliminary 
administration  of  lecithin  protected  some  of  the  animals,  delayed  death  la 
others,  and  was  without  effect  in  the  remainder.  The  results  w^e  too  incQn> 
stant  to  warrant  definite  conclusions." 

A  bibliography  embracing  17  titles  is  Included. 

Protective  vaccination  against  tuberculosis  with  killed  tubercle  bacilU 
contained  in  reed  sacks,  6.  Hetmans  (Deut.  Med.  Wchnwhr.,  S8  {1912),  Ho. 
23,  pp.  1081, 1082;  abs.  in  Ztachr.  Immunitdtsf.  u.  Expt.  Ther^  IT,  Ref^  5  {1912). 
No.  IS,  p.  317), — ^Living  tubercle  bacilli  when  contained  in  these  sacks  migrate 
through  the  capillaries  of  the  vegetable  vascular  tissues  (bacterial  nltradia- 
pedesis).  By  treating  the  reed  sacks  with  collodion  this  migration  can  be 
stimulated  or  inhibited. 

Tubercle  bacilli  killed  with  alcohol  are  well  borne  up  to  1  gm.  of  substance 
by  sound  or  tubercular  animals.  In  some  instances  immunizing  properties 
(protective  and  curative)  were  noted. 

The  treatment  of  tuberculosis  with  paratoxdn,  Q.  Lemoine  {Rev.  Mod.  MH, 
et  ClUrurg.,  10  (1912),  No.  1,  pp.  6-11;  ah8.  in  Intemat.  Centhl.  Oewm.  Tuber- 
kiiloae  Forach,,  6  (1912),  No.  7,  pp.  365,  5tf6).— Paratoxln  is  an  extract  of  the 
gall  and  contains  lipold-like  substances  which  possess  an  antlbaclUary  power. 
They  probably  exert  their  power  in  conjunction  with  the  phagocytes.  Several 
thousand  patients  treated  with  this  preparation  showed  a  decrease  in  bacterial 
toxemia,  which  was  probably  due  to  a  diminution  of  the  number  of  bact^la  In 
the  body. 

Tuberculosis  in  catUe  {BHt.  Med.  Jour.,  1912,  No.  2692,  pp.  263,  264).^A 
statistical  and  general  discussion  by  D^^plne  and  Wilson  in  regard  to  ttie  occur- 
rence of  tuberculosis  in  Germany,  France,  Qreat  Britain,  and  Denmark  at  a 
conference  of  the  veterinary  association  held  at  Melbourne. 

The  agglutination  test  in  the  diagnosis  of  bovine  contaarioos  abortion, 
J.  McFadyean  and  S.  Stookman  {Jow.  Compar.  Path,  and  Ther.,  25  {1912), 
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No.  1,  pp.  «£-^8).— Continuing  work  previously  noted  (R  S.  R„  22,  p.  584),  the 
authors  now  report  results  of  further  tests  with  nearly  700  animals.  In  their 
opinion  the  test  has  now  passed  the  probationary  stage  and  deserves  to  be 
adopted  as  a  method  for  diagnosing  suspected  cases  of  contagious  abortion. 

Tuberculosis  in  the  goat,  M.  6.  Mobel  (Hyg,  Viande  et  Lait,  5  (1911),  No, 
11,  pp.  64^-646). — ^This  article  points  out''  the  dangers  which  surround  the 
utilization  of  raw  milk  obtained  from  tuberculous  goats. 

Experiments  to  determine  the  safe  dose  of  white  arsenic,  Cooper's  dip, 
and  bluestone  for  sheep,  A.  Theileb  {Agr.  Jour.  Union  8o,  Africa^  3  (1912), 
Ifo.  $,  pp.  $21-S51,  figs,  2). — The  author  has  <:onducted  a  large  series  of  experi- 
ments on  sheep  with  a  view  to  determining  the  maximal  reliable  dose  of  these 
drugs  and  mixtures  thereof,  which  are  frequently  used  in  South  Africa  for  the 
treatment  of  many  diseases  of  all  classes  of  domesticated  stock,  but  more 
piarticularly  in  the  treatment  of  sheep  affected  both  with  wireworms  and 
tapeworms. 

"  It  appears  that  arsenious  oxld  In  the  dose  of  15,  30,  and  45  grains  is  a  safe 
dose  for  sheep,  but  it  would  not  be  wise  to  use  the  largest  dose  on  a  great  num- 
ber of  sheep.  .  .  .  Cooper's  dip  administered  to  sheep  in  the  doses  of  15  grains 
had  no  fatal  effect  on  30  sheep.  The  15  sheep  belonging  to  the  lot  of  '  watered 
24  hours  previous  to  and  after  dosing  *  were  noticed  to  be  '  off  feed '  the  day 
following.  With  the  dose  of  30  grains,  48  sheep  were  dosed  and  1  died  the 
day  following.  .  .  •  The  dose  of  22  grains  bluestone  appears  to  represent  a 
safe  dose  for  sheep;  it  may  probably  be  slightly  increased.  The  dose. of  45 
grains  and  more  may  cause  death.  .  .  •  The  dose  of  30  grains  white  arsenic, 
mixed  with  30  grains  of  bluestone,  does  not  appear  to  be  a  safe  dose  for 
sheep.  .  .  •  The  dose  of  15  grains  of  Cooper's  dip,  added  to  15  grains  of  blue- 
stone,  given  in  a  mixture,  seems  to  be  a  safe  dose  for  a  sheep.  ...  A  safe 
dose  of  a  mixture  of  Cooper's  dip  and  bluestone,  when  mixed  with  2  substances 
wliich  are  considered  to  be  liarmless,  such  as  salt  and  sulphur,  became  toxic, 
and  caused  death  amongst  the  treated  sheep." 

The  details  of  the  post-mortem  lesions  in  the  2  sheep  which  died  from  poison- 
ing by  arsenious  oxld  are  presented  in  an  appendix. 

The  importance  of  hog  cholera  and  the  production  of  hog-cholera  serum, 
P.  A.  BoLSEB  (Amer.  Vet.  Rev.,  40  {1912),  Nos.  5,  pp.  611-618;  6,  pp.  765-771).— 
This  is  a  discussion  of  the  history,  geographical  distribution,  pathology,  symp- 
toms, and  methods  of  treatment  It  also  discusses  the  preparation  of  the 
Dorset-Xiles  serum  against  hog  cholera  and  describes  its  use. 

Hog  cholera  (Ann.  Rpi.  Bd.  Live  Stock  Comrs.  III.,  25  {1910),  pp.  66-70,  pis. 
J^). — ^This  is  a  discussion  of  the  nature  of  hog  cholera,  its  distribution  in 
Illinois,  and  the  methods  of  preparing  and  using  prophylactic  hog-cholera  serum. 

Protective  vaccination  against  hog  cholera,  J.  GyAbfAs  {Allatorvosi  Lapok, 
S5  {1912),  No.  25,  p.  291-293;  ahs.  in  Berlin.  Tierdrztl.  Wchnschr.,  23  (1912), 
No.  31,  p.  569). — ^Vaccinations  were  made  with  the  Hutyra  hog-cholera  serum 
and  1,592  hogs.  Previous  to  the  vaccination  14  hogs  died  and  the  epizootic 
was  considerably  advanced.  After  vaccination  353  animals  died.  In  another 
locality  out  of  478  pigs  vaccinated  2  died,  and  in  a  third  bam  where  the 
vaccinations  involved  507  head  the  loss  was  9.4  per  cent.  The  serum  has  no 
curative  action  according  to  the  author. 

Some  investigations  in  regard  to  hog  erysipelas,  immune  serum,  and  its 
action  in  the  animal  body,  H.  Holth  (Maa/nedskr.  Dytiwger,  24  (1912),  No. 
6,  pp.  145-179;  ab«,  in  Berlin  Tierarztl.  Wchnsclir.,  2S  (1912),  No.  31,  pp.  568, 
569). — Hog  erysipelas  immune  serum  does  not  possess  any  bactericidal  prox>- 
erties,  but  contains  relatively  large  amounts  of  specific  agglutinins  and  ambo- 
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ceptora.  It8  activity  depends  upon  the  presence  of  antiaggressins  which  are 
antagonistic  to  the  cellnlar  toxins  produced  in  the  organism  (body).  Ery- 
sipelas serum  stimulates  phagocytosis  only  indirectly. 

Tuberculosis  of  hogrs,  J.  R.  Mohlbb  and  H.  J.  Wabhbubn  ( XJ,  8.  Dept,  A4!r^ 
Bur.  Anim.  Indus.  Circ.  201,  pp.  iO,  figs.  5).— ^This  is  a  revision  of  Circular  144 
previously  noted  (E.  S.  R.,  20,  p.  082). 

Autotherapy— its  application  in  the  treatment  of  septic  diseases  in  the 
horse,  D.  J.  Maitgan  (Amer.  Vet.  Bev^  41  {1912),  No,  4,  pp.  i22~4SS). — ^Auto- 
therapy, as  proposed  by  Duncan,  consists  chiefly  of  the  administration  of 
crude  autogenous  pus.  This  method  was  tried  with  12  horses,  chiefly  pyogenic 
infections,  and  possesses  the  advantage  of  not  necessitating  the  preparation 
of  a  vaccine  in  a  culture  medium  which  is  foreign  to  the  organism.  The 
results  obtained  were  in  most  instances  good. 

Chronic  catarrh  in  the  uterus  in  a  mare,  T.  S.  Psohobr  {MUnchen.  Tie- 
r&rztl.  Wchnschr.,  65  (1911),  No.  6,  p.  70;  aha.  in^Vet.  Rec.,  2S  (1911),  No.  1192, 
V,  720), — ^A  case  diagnosed  as  uterine  catarrh  was  found  in  a  mare  which 
would  not  breed  and  from  the  uterus  of  which  a  liter  of  whitish  yellow  stringy 
discharge  was  obtained.  Aspiration  with  a  catheter  removed  a  bulk  of  4  liters 
of  fluid. 

For  treating  the  condition  5  liters  of  a  solution  of  creolin  was  injected  (dilu- 
tion not  given)  and  drained  out  Then  }  liter  of  a  2  per  cent  protargol  solu- 
tion was  given  in  the  same  manner,  but  left  in  the  uterus.  After  the  fourth 
day  no  discharge  was  present,  and  none  has  been  seen  since. 

What  is  the  deadly  new  horse  disease P  (Ttoentieth  Cent.  Farmer,  1912,  No. 
615,  pp.  6,  7,  figs.  5). — ^A  discussion  of  the  outbreak  of  so-called  cerebrospinal 
meningitis,  which  during  the  third  week  in  August  became  epidemic  in  central 
and  western  Kansas  and  during  the  last  week  in  the  month  crossed  into 
Nebraska. 

It's  a  pasture  disease  that  is  killing  the  horses  (Farmers  MaU  and  Broeee, 
42  (1912),  No.  27,  pp.  5, 16, 17,  figs.  2).—TtiLB  paper  discusses  the  occurrence  of 
the  disease  of  horses  in  Kansas  and  Nebraska  noted  above. 

Intracellular  bodies  associated  with  equine  anemia,  W.  B.  Mack  (Proc 
Amer.  Yet.  Med.  Assoc,,  48  (1911),  pp.  S78-^82,  pi.  1). — In  a  bulletin  on  equine 
anemia,  previously  noted  (E.  S.  R.,  21,  p.  584),  the  author  referred  to  certain 
spherical  bodies  observed  in  the  red  blood  corpuscles  of  individuals  sultering 
from  the  disease.  A  further  study  has  shown  them  to  be  present  in  every  case 
of  equine  anemia  studied  and  that  they  stain  well  by  certain  methods. 

"In  blood  films  properly  fixed  and  stained  they  appear  within  the  red  cor- 
puscles as  small  'coccus-like'  bodies  or  points,  stained  an  intense,  deep  blue. 
They  vary  in  size  from  about  1  fi  In  diameter  to  the  smallest  visible  polnta 
The  form  most  frequently  encountered  Is  from  about  1  to  1  ^  in  size,  spherical 
in  form,  with  outlines  definite  and  clean  cut  Slightly  elongated  forms  occa- 
sionally occur.  As  a  rule  a  cotpuscle  contains  but  1,  rarely  2  are  found  in  the 
same  cell.  In  some  instances  where  2  are  Included  in  a  corpuscle  they  lie  close 
together,  apparently  in  contact,  others  are  separated  by  about  one-half  the  diam- 
eter of  one  of  them,  others  again  are  more  widely  separated.  In  a  majority  of 
such  instances  the  bodies  or  granules  are  about  equal  in  size,  but  sometimes 
one  of  them  is  slightly  larger  than  the  other.  Some  of  these  bodies  lie  near 
the  center  of  the  corpuscle,  others  toward  or  at  the  periphery.  Occasionally 
one  appears  to  protrude  from  the  cell  containing  it  Bodies  identical  in  size, 
form,  and  staining  reaction  are  frequently  found  outside  the  corpusdee,  1.  e.,  free 
in  the  fluid  portion  of  the  blood. 

"  Of  the  smaller  forms  frequently  2  or  3,  rarely  as  many  as  5  or  6,  are  found 
within  a  corpuscle,  usually  some  distance  apart    In  such  Instances  th^  may 
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be  equal  In  size  or  one  may  be  distinctly  larger  than  the  others.  Frequently  the 
space  between  them  Is  stained  less  intensely  than  the  remainder  of  the  corpuscle 
and  this  somewhat  clearer  space  bounded  by  faint,  thread-like  lines  with  Just 
a  suspicion  of  blue  statu  in  them. 

''Occasionally  ring-shaped  bodies,  faintly  defined,  with  a  slightly  bluish  tint, 
are  observed  with  usually  1,  rarely  2  or  8,  deeply  stained  granules  situated 
at  the  periphery  of  the  ring.  They  are  very  minute  and  easily  overlooked. 
Whether  the  smaller  forms  bear  any  relation  to  the  larger,  'coccus-like'  bodies 
first  mentioned  remains  to  be  determined.  These  bodies  may  be  seen  in  slides 
fixed  in  methyl  alcohol  and  unstained.  ... 

"The  frequency  with  which  these  bodies  occur  varies  widely  in  different 
cases.  In  some  they  are  comparatively  few  in  numbers,  in  others  numer- 
oua  ...  A  diligent  search  for  them  In  blood  films  pr^mred  from  several 
supposedly  normal  horses,  several  affected  with  pneumonia,  influenza,  strangles, 
etc.,  and  from  several  surgical  cases  has  failed  to  reveal  them." 

The  '*  coccus-like  "  form  is  said  to  quite  closely  resemble  the  description  and 
photographs  of  the  protozoan  genus  Anaplasma  described  by  Theiler  as  the 
cause  of  gall  sickness  in  South  African  cattle.  It  is  suggested  that  these 
bodies  may  be  found  to  represent  a  new  species  of  Anaplasma. 

In  sections  of  the  liver  from  a  typical  case  of  equine  anemia,  stained  by  the 
Gram-Weigert  method,  the  author  found  inside  the  hepatic  cells  certain  very 
minute,  ring-shaped  bodies  with  a  small  granule  at  one  side,  at  the  periphery 
of  the  ring.  Search  for  them  in  sections  of  liver  from  several  animals  where 
the  liver  showed  various  types  and  degrees  of  degeneration  resulted  negatively. 
The  author  thinks  these  ring-shaped  bodies  to  be  too  definite  and  too  uniform 
for  degeneration  products,  as  supposed  by  Todd  and  Wolbach  (E.  S.  R.,  25, 
p.  89)  in  work  with  swamp  fever. 

Studies  on  the  etiolofinr  of  equine  influensay  K.  S.  Febby  (Vet  Jour.,  68 
(1912),  No.  442,  pp.  185-197). — The  data  presented  in  this  paper,  which  was 
read  at  the  meeting  of  the  Society  of  American  Bacteriologists  at  Washington, 
D.  C,  in  December,  1911,  have  be&x  noted  from  another  source  (E.  S.  B.,  27, 
p.  86). 

The  etiology  of  equine  influenza  (Vet.  Jour.^  68  (1912),  No.  44$,  pp.  2^ft- 
248), — ^This  is  a  review  of  the  paper  noted  above. 

Glanders  of  the  lungs  in  horses  with  some  notes  on  the  serological  detec- 
tion of  the  disease,  SoHttTz  (CenthL  Bakt.  [etc.],  1.  Aht.,  Orig.,  64  (1912), 
Festschrift  F.  Loeffler,  pp.  87-99). — ^The  glanderous  nodules  in  the  lungs  of 
horses  are  either  hematogenic  or  bronchogenic  in  origin.  The  following  varieties 
of  pulmonary  infections  with  the  glanders  bacillus  are  mentioned  and  discussed 
in  detail:  (1)  A  glanderous  cellular  or  cellular  fibrinous  infiammation  of  the 
lungs;  (2)  chronic  (glanderous)  indurative  pneumonia  and  broncho-pneumonia ; 
and  (3)  purulent  bronchitis  and  peribronchitis.  Mixed  infections  are  also 
described.  The  agglutination  and  complement  fixation  tests  are  good  methods 
for  detecting  this  disease  in  horses. 

A  contribution  on  the  treatment  of  contagious  pneumonia  of  the  horse 
with  salvarsan,  Jacob  (Ztschr.  VeterMirk.,  2S  (1911),  No.  8-^,  pp.  4O6-41I; 
abs.  in  Berlin.  Tierarzil.  Wchnschr.,  28  (1912),  No.  S2,  p.  588).— In  all  of  12 
cases  of  the  pectoral  form  of  infiuenza  (brustseuche)  in  which  the  author 
administered  salvarsan  intravenously  the  temperature  sank  to  normal  within 
from  15  to  24  hours  and  continued  so. 

Bovine  variola  in  chickens,  O.  Cabagbandi  (Rev.  Intemat.  Vaccine,  1  (1910), 
No.  1,  pp.  1-27,  pU.  S;  aft*,  iti  Bui.  Inst.  Pasteur,  9  (1911),  No.  21,  pp.  989, 
94O). — ^By  inoculating  the  vaccine  upon  the  skin  or  epithelium  of  chickens, 
which  has  been  scarified  or  rubbed  with  sandpaper,  the  specific  lesions  (Cy- 
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toryctes)  were  produced.  Toong  chickens  were  more  susceptible  to  tbe  Tacclnes 
than  older  birds.  The  slcln  of  the  thorax  was  particularly  susceptible,  more  so 
than  that  of  the  wattles.  The  cornea  was  less  sensitive.  By  inoculating  the 
skin  of  the  thorax  many  times  successively  immunity  could  not  be  produced, 
but  inoculating  a  part  of  the  wattle  immunized  the  barb  oitirely.  The  author 
believes  that  chickens  can  be  used  for  controlling  vaccine  virus. 

An  investiffation  of  an  outbreak  of  septicemia  in  pooltry,  B.  A.  Whttihg 
(Amer.  Vet.  Rev,,  4I  {1912),  Jfo,  4,  pp.  456-'i59).—A  mortality  of  about  90  per 
cent  in  a  flock  consisting  of  70  chickens  and  12  turkeys  was  caused  by  an 
organism  of  the  hemorrhagic  septicemia  group. 

In  regard  to  the  growth  and  virulence  of  the  organisms  causing  tabercQ- 
losis  in  fowls,  C.  Walthee  (Arch.  Path.  Anat.  u.  PhyHoL  [Finoftoto],  t€7 
{1912),  No.  1,  pp.  H0-H8;  abs.  in  Ztschr.  Immunitatsf.  u.  Expt.  Ther^  11,  Bef., 
5  (1912),  No.  S,  p.  19).— There  are  strains  of  the  avian  tubercle  bacilli  which 
culturally  resemble  the  human  type  of  bacilli,  and  which  on  inoculation  (crude 
material  or  fresh  cultures)  show  a  high  virulence  for  guinea  pigs.  After  cul- 
tivating these  organisms  for  a  longer  time  than  usual  on  artificial  media  the 
strains  become  more  like  the  regulation  avian  tubercle  bacilli.  No  appreciable 
reduction  in  virulence,  as  noted  by  other  workers,  could  be  determined. 

BTTSAL  ENOINEEBINO. 

Irrigation:  Its  principles  and  practice  as  a  branch  of  engineering,  H. 
Bbown  {London,  1912,  2.  ed.,  rev.,  pp.  XV-^SOl,  pis.  9,  flga.  68).— ^Thls  work 
deals  with  the  practice  of  irrigation  as  a  branch  of  engineering,  sets  forth  the 
fundamental  principles  that  should  govern  such  practice  and  furnishes  illus- 
trations of  their  application  to  existing  canal  systems.  It  contains  chapters  on 
irrigation  and  its  effects;  basin  irrigation;  perennial  irrigation  and  water 
duty ;  sources  of  supply ;  dams  and  reservoirs ;  methods  of  construction ;  means 
of  distribution;  masonry  works;  methods  of  distribution,  asseasmoit  of  rates, 
and  administration;  river  training;  agricultural  operations  and  reclamation 
works;  and  navigation. 

Some  methods  of  measuring  irrigation  water  practiced  by  the  United 
States  Bedamation  Service  (Engin.  and  Contract.,  S8  (1912),  No.  8,  pp.  215- 
217,  fig8.  15).— This  is  an  abstract  of  a  paper  read  by  W.  G.  Steward  before 
the  Idaho  Engineering  Society,  in  which  he  describes  canal,  weir,  and  auto- 
matic gages,  and  gives  discharge  tables  and  discharge  curves  for  different 
weirs  and  orifices  used  in  water  measurement  under  varying  circumstances. 

Irrigation:  California,  R.  P.  Teexe  (Washington:  Bur,  Census  [U.  8.], 
1910,  pp.  H,  figs.  2). — ^This  article  contains  irrigation  statistics  for  California 
dealing  with  the  farms,  acreage,  and  crops  irrigated,  irrigation  works,  and  the 
cost  of  construction,  operation,  and  mainteiance. 

Twenty-second  annual  report  of  the  hydraulic  engineer,  J.  B.  Hendebsok 
(Ann.  Rpt.  Hydraul.  Engin.  Queensland,  22  (1911),  pp.  22^68,  pis.  5tf).— 
This  reports  the  results  of  irrigation,  power,  and  underground  water  investi- 
gations and  surveys,  and  gives  rainfall  and  hydrographic  data  and  maps. 

Experiments  on  the  use  of  water  for  irrigation  in  South  Africa,  J.  Mitllik 
(Bui.  Agr.  Congo  Belge^  9  (1912),  No.  2,  pp.  481-^97,  figs.  2).— A  discussion  of 
the  methods  of  irrigation  employed,  the  duty  of  water,  the  drainage  of  Irri- 
gated soils,  and  the  amount  and  frequency  of  irrigation  required  to  satisfjr  the 
crops  and  soli  conditions  In  South  Africa. 

Construction  difficulties  in  the  draining  of  irrigated  lands,  R.  A.  Habt 
(Nat.  Land  and  Irrig.  Jour.,  6  (1912),  No.  2,  pp.  2S-27,  figs.  6).— It  is  stated 
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that  the  nature  of  the  soil  itself  is  one  of  the  chief  factors  tending  to  make  the 
construction  of  drains  in  irrigated  lands  extremely  difficult,  and  that  where 
open  ditch  drains  are  required  great  difficulty  is  experienced  in  constructing 
them  80  that  they  will  hold  their  shape.  Because  of  this,  covered  tile  drains 
lire  much  more  desirable  in  irrigated  lands  than  open  drains.  The  methods 
of  design  and  construction  of  tile  and  open  drains,  intended  to  overcome  as 
nearly  as  possible  the  difficulties  pres^ited  by  the  soil  conditions,  are  outlined. 

[Methods  of  the  preliminary  organization  of  a  450,000-aere  drainage  and 
levee  project  in  southeastern  Missouri],  L.  T.  Bebthe  {Engin.  and  Oontract., 
38  (1912),  No,  5,  pp.  ISl-lSSj  fig.  i).— This  article  outlines  the  conditions  and 
methods  of  bringing  about  the  organization  of  this  project,  including  a  de- 
scription of  the  district  and  its  organization.  The  preliminary  cost  estimate 
was  ¥2,585,000. 

The  scoop  wheel  as  the  pioneer  for  the  drainage  of  lowlands,  J.  D.  Beck 
{La,  Planter,  id  {1912),  No.  9,  pp.  HI,  142,  fig.  i).-— A  discussion  of  the  design, 
construction*  and  operation  of  the  scoop  wheel  as  used  in  drainage  reclamation, 
outlining  in  detail  the  design  of  a  27  ft  wheel  which  has  a  possible  actual  dis- 
charge of  7,158  cu.  ft  per  minute  at  low  lift  Several  installations  in  operation 
in  different  localities  are  described,  giving  efficiencies  ranging  from  83  to  89 
per  cent 

Brainage  by  ezploslTes,  A.  MacPhebson  (Jour.  New  Zeal.  Dept.  Agr.,  5 
(1912),  No.  2,  pp.  12&-1SS,  figs.  9). — ^This  reports  the  results  of  experiments  on 
the  dynamiting  of  pakihi  soil  for  drainage  in  Westland,  New  Zealand. 

The  soil  was  from  11  to  21  in.  deep,  above  2  or  3  alternate  layers  of  hard 
packed  sand  and  bowlders  on  cement  formation  and  iron  pan  from  9  to  22  in. 
in  thickness,  with  a  ^rous  substratum  of  free  sand,  shingles,  and  bowlders 
several  feet  in  depth.  The  charge  holes  were  bored  4  ft  apart,  into  and 
through  the  hard  bottom.  The  first  2  plats  were  charged  with  2  sticks  of  dyna- 
mite per  hole,  the  third  and  fourth  plats  with  3  and  4  sticks^  and  the  fifth  and 
cdxth  plats  with  5  sticks  per  hole. 

The  iron  pan  was  not  fractured  by  the  explosion  in  any  of  the  plats,  holes 
about  1  ft.  in  diameter  being  the  extent  of  its  operation,  yet  the  drainage 
through  these  holes  has  so  fAv  been  fairly  successfuL 

Boads,  paths,  and  bridges,  L.  W.  Page  (New  York,  1912,  pp.  XIV+26S,  pl9. 
24,  figs.  12). — ^This  book  gives  In  concise  and  elementary  form  the  fundamental 
principles  governing  the  construction  of  roads,  paths,  and  bridges  for  farm  and 
neighborhood  purposes,  and  outlines  in  detail  the  selection  of  material  and 
methods  of  construction  and  maintoiance.  It  contains  chapters  on  the  history 
of  road  building ;  road  legislation  and  administration ;  locajUons,  surveys,  plans, 
and  specifications;  earth,  sand-clay,  gravel,  and  brokoi  stone  roads;  selection 
of  materials  for  macadam  roads ;  maintenance  and  repair ;  roadside  treatment; 
modem  road  problems ;  paths ;  and  culverts  and  bridges. 

Handbook  for  highway  engineers,  W.  G.  Habgeb  and  EL  A.  Bohkst  (New 
York  and  London,  1912,  pp.  XIV-{'49S,  figs.  85).— This  book  contains  in  com- 
pact form  information  ordinarily  required  in  the  field  and  office  practice  of 
road  design  and  construction.  It  contains  data  for  the  inexperienced  engineer 
or  commissioner  on  the  relative  importance  of  the  different  parts  of  the  deidgn 
and  the  possibilities  of  economy  without  impairing  the  efficioicy  of  the  roads, 
and  also  cost  data  useful  to  anyone  engaged  in  road  work. 

A  third  report  on  the  public  roads  in  Georgia,  S.  W.  MoGalue  (€^eol, 
Bwrvey  Ga.  Bui.  28, 1912,  pp.  12). -^K  report  of  the  mileage  of  and  expenditures 
on  public  roads  in  Georgia,  given  by  counties  for  the  year  1911,  and  calling 
attention  to  the  increase  In  road  mileage  and  to  the  profitable  use  of  convict 
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labor.    The  total  mileage  la  giyen  as  8<i,d66  uiiles;  and  the  total  expendttnre  oo 
roada  and  bridges  during  1911  as  ^,12738^. 

Fraetioe  of  the  Maaaachuaetts  SighwBj  Commiaflioii  in  the  coiftstTactian 
and  maintenanoe  of  state  highways  (Engin,  mnd  Oamtraet^  SS  (1912),  No.  g, 
pp.  208,  ^P).— This  is  an  abstract  of  a  paper  read  by  A.  W.  Dean  befinre 
Boston  Society  of  Civil  Bngiaeers  in  which  he  describes  the  methods  of 
structicii  and  maintenance  of  the  state  highways  of  Masaachna^ts,  iiioe« 
especially  of  bituminous  and  bituminous  macadam  roads. 

An  inveatieratloa  of  the  road  making  propertiea  of  IBaaoari  atoiie  and 
gravel,  W.  S.  Wiujams  and  B.  W.  Bobebts  {Univ.  Mo.  Bnffin.  Espt.  Bta.  SttlL, 
2  (1911),  No.  S,  pp.  70,  figs,  i0).— Descriptions  of  the  abrasion,  cementation, 
pact,  hardness,  toughness,  and  absorption  tests  as  applied  to  Missouri 
find  gravel  are  followed  by  the  results  of  investigations  in  eadi  cooDty  and 
tabulated  data  giving  the  results  of  tests  on  the  matttiala. 

Limestone  is  the  most  abundant  road  material  in  the  State,  but  only  abomt 
88  per  cent  of  it  will  stand  all  the  tests.  It  has  good  cementing  qualitiea,  how- 
ever, and  can  he  used  as  a  base  for  macadam.  The  beat  road  materiala  ftRnd 
are  the  granites,  rfayolite,  and  porphyry,  which  have  good  cementing  qualitleB 
and  may  be  used  for  wearing  surfaces.  The  gravel  in  the  State  is  Alelly 
chert  and  flint  and  is  classed  as  poor  road  material. 

The  road  building  materials  of  Coshocton  Coanty»  Ohio,  F.  H.  Bvo  (Ohio 
State  Univ.  Bui.,  16  (1912),  No.  37,  pp.  29^  pis.  10,  M  i).*-This  bulledn  dis- 
eusses  the  road  materials  of  this  county,  presents  simple  effective  methods  for 
using  them  for  road  improvement  at  a  reasonable  first  cost,  and  gives  the 
results  of  standard  tests  on  these  materials  of  which  the  largest  part  is  lime- 
stone,  gravel,  and  sandstone.  The  conclusions  are  that  although  this  county 
does  not  have  an  abundance  of  permanent  road  material,  by  carefully  selecdng 
the  best  available  material  and  following  approved  methods  of  oonstroctioD 
under  the  direction  of  a  competent  engines,  good  roads  may  be  secured  at 
reasonable  first  cost  and  fkrm  values  may  be  increased. 

Methods  of  testing  road  making  materials  in  European  eoontriea  (ISnyiM. 
and  Oon^roc^.,  38  (1912),  No.  11,  pp.  293^98,  flg.  i).— This  U  an  abstract  of  a 
report  by  A.  Mesnager  to  the  International  Association  for  Testing  Materials, 
containing  a  list  of  the  road  building  materials  used  and  an  outline  of  the 
methods  employed  in  testing  them  in  Germany,  Austria,  Bdgium«  DenmariE, 
Budapest,  Norway,  and  the  Netherlands. 

Bead  maintenanoe  problems,  J.  Q.  Powkll  (Surveyor,  t2  (1912),  No,  101S, 
pp.  271,  272). — An  extract  from  the  annual  r^iort  of  the  county  enginoor  of 
Wiltshire,  Bngland,  stating  that  the  chief  difficulties  encountered  in  road 
maintenance  are  tht^  heavy  trafilc  and  consequent  wef^r  and  tear  on  the  roads 
during  periods  of  alternate  frost  and  thaw,  the  existence  of  soft,  yielding  sob- 
soil  for  road  beds,  the  high  growth  of  hedges  and  trees,  and  the  wear  prodoced 
by  the  increased  number  of  mechanically  propelled  vehicles.  It  is  further 
stated  that  roads  to  bear  motor  vehicle  traffic  must  have  new  unyielding  sub- 
bases  as  well  aa  resurfacing,  and  that  flint  for  surfturing  is  cheapor  and  moce 
satisfactory  than  limestone  in  this  locality. 

Aeinforced  conorete  design,  O.  Fabes  and  P.  G.  Bown  (London,  1912,  pp 
XIX-k-332,  fig*.  160).-^ThiB  hook,  presents  the  fundamental  principles  under- 
lying the  practical  design  of  reinforced  concrete,  which  are  to  be  used  in  con- 
nection with  practical  work  and  in  experimmits  in  determining  the  prt^er  de- 
sign to  suit  any  local  conditions.  It  deals  with  several  important  new  con- 
sidecations  among  which  are  the  ratio  of  live  to  dead  load  as  affecting  the  bod- 
ing moment  of  beams,  and  the  relative  stifDoess  of  beams  and  < 
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Bjnuunite  on  the  farm  {Agr,  Jour,  Unkm  80,  Africa,  S  (1912),  No.  6,  pp. 
802-806). — This  article  notes  the  results  obtained  by  subsoillng  with  g^ignite, 
a  high  velocity  explosive,  and  with  cq[)eclally  prepared  agricultural  dynamite, 
a  low  velocity  explosive.  In  using  the  gelignite  the  charges  were  sunk  from 
3i  to  5i  ft.,  the  best  results  being  obtained  from  the  shallower  charges.  The 
dynamite  gave  much  better  results  than  gelignite,  since,  as  a  low  velocity  ex- 
plosive^  it  pulverized  the  subsoil  over  a  much  larger  area.  The  facts  as  noted 
indicate  that  for  success  and  safety  the  work  must  be  carefully  and  properly 
handled.  "Boles  of  thumb"  must  be  avoided  and  nothing  but  the  correct 
Imi^ements  and  explosive  to  satisfy  local  conditions  must  be  used. 

Study  of  agrlciiltiiral  machinery,  M.  Bbtbada  (Bol.  Mk^  Agr.  [Buenos 
Airesh  H  {1912),  No.  ^,  pp.  S37-^44).-^A  discussion  of  experimental  work  on 
agricultural  machinery  in  Arg^tina  and  the  United  States  and  of  agricultural 
engineering  education  in  the  United  States,  dealing  especially  with  motor  ma- 
chinery, rural  architecture,  sanitation,  irrigation,  and  drainage. 

How  the  plow  hitoh  aileeta  draft  (Threshermen's  Rev.^  21  (1912),  No.  S, 
pp.  9,  44,  46,  4S,  fl99.  ^).— A  graphical  and  mathematical  analytds  <tf  draft  and 
a  few  suggestions  pertaining  to  the  hitching  of  engine  gang  plows  are  givai. 

The  conclusions  are  drawn  that  the  best  results  are  obtained  by  making  the 
hitch  a  little  to  the  right  of  the  center  of  the  plow  and  by  hitching  as  high 
on  the  engine  as  possible  without  carrying  the  front  end  of  the  plow  off  the 
ground,  and  that  the  larger  the  plow  the  more  economical  it  is  in  power.  From 
the  graphical  analysis  the  formula  is  deduced  for  the  desired  hitch  for  any 
sised  plow  of  D«o^  Y  pf  in  which  D  —  the  distance  in  inches  from  the  first 

plow  colter  to  the  hitch,  A  =  distance  from  the  center  of  the  first  plow  to  the 
center  of  the  last  plow,  measured  at  right  angles  to  the  furrow,  B  =  the  dis- 
tance from  the  center  of  the  first  plow  to  the  center  of  the  last  plow,  measured 
parallel  to  the  furrow,  and  0  =  the  distance  in  inches  from  the  front  plow 
bottom  to  the  engine  draw  bar.  For  practical  conditions  12  in.  should  be  added 
to  D. 

Fifth  Winnipeg  motor  contest,  P.  S.  Rose  {Amer.  Thresherman,  15  (1912), 
No.  5,  pp.  S-11,  figs.  18). — ^This  contest  was  primarily  one  of  fuel  economy, 
being  divided  into  3  main  divisions:  (1)  a  2-hour  economy  brake  test  during 
which  the  engines  were  supposed  to  run  under  their  most  economical  load  and 
have  determinations  made  of  the  fuel  required  per  horsepower  hour;  (2)  a 
|-hour  maximum  brake  trial  under  maximum  load,  with  a  fuel  and  water  con- 
sumption determination;  and  (3)  a  plowing  test  in  which  each  tractor  was 
given  a  certain  amount  of  land  to  plow  and  accurate  records  were  kept  of  fuel 
consumption. 

The  tractive  efllciencies  as  determined  were  very  high,  due  to  the  good 
ground  condition,  the  gas  tractors  giving  efllciencies  from  59  to  88  per  cent 
The  steam  engines  showed  considerably  lower  efllciencies.  The  results  and 
accompanying  data  indicate  a  25  per  cent  increase  in  average  economy  since 
1910,  due  principally  to  advancement  in  the  art  of  engine  building,  which  is 
sufllcient  also  to  counteract  the  advance  In  price  of  gasolhie. 

The  status  of  the  motor  plow  question  in  Germany,  MABmrr  (KUTm  Arch., 
2  (1912),  pt.  1,  pp.  196-229,  figs.  12). --A  general  discussion  of  the  theory  of 
operation  of  the  motor  plow,  presenting  graphical  and  mathematical  explana- 
tions of  the  losses  by  sinking  and  slipping  of  drive  wheels  in  different  types, 
the  action  of  plowshares  in  different  hitches,  etc.,  followed  by  the  results  of 
practical  experiments  and  by  discussions  of  the  efllciency,  practicability,  and 
flexibility  of  various  types. 
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Tests  of  motor  plows,  B.  Mabtint  {MUt.  Pruf.  8iat.  Lan&w.  Ma9eh,  «. 
Oerate,  Halle,  1912,  No,  16S,  pp.  46,  fig.  i).— -The  methods  and  results  of  testn 
are  givai  of  8  types  of  motor  ground  breaks,  namely,  the  ordinary  motor  plow, 
the  motor  plane  plow,  and  the  combination  motor  and  rotary  groond  breaks. 
A  general  discussion  is  given  of  the  methods  of  motor  operation  and  draft 
employed  by  different  makes,  the  power  required,  and  theresalts  obtained  under 
varying  conditions  of  soil  and  weather. 

Agricnltoral  motor  trials  in  Algeria  {Impl.  and  Mach.  Rev,,  SS  (1912),  No, 
449,  pp.  651-^58,  figs.  5).— This  article  compares  the  results  of  several  sets  of 
plowing  trials  on  motor  tractors  taken  at  different  times  of  the  year  under 
varying  conditions  of  soil  and  atmosphere.  The  results  show  the  fallacy  of 
judging  the  machines  and  overestimating  the  results  as  obtained  from  the 
tests  of  only  2  or  8  days'  duration,  as  has  been  the  custom,  and  indicate  that  a 
comparison  is  only  possible  when  the  machines  are  employed  for  various  con- 
ditions of  work  over  the  greater  part  of  the  year. 

Gasoline  as  a  fuel  for  motor  use  {Farm  Machinery,  1912,  Not.  1087,  pp.  52, 
S4;  1088,  pp.  SO,  92;  1089,  p.  itf).— This  is  a  scientific  study  of  the  dlfftfcnt 
grades  of  gasoline,  indicating  that  gravity  is  no  crit^on  as  to  the  quality,  as 
is  commonly  accepted,  but  that  the  quality  of  a  gasoline  is  expressed  by  its 
initial,  intermediate,  and  maximum  boiling  points. 

The  ordinary  gasoline  has  several  boiling  points,  portions  of  it  vaporizing 
at  low  temperatures  and  others  at  from  low  to  high  temperaturea  For  easy 
starting,  a  gasoline  engine  requires  a  gasoline  with  low  initial  boiling  points, 
but  as  it  warms  up  it  requires  higher  and  higher  boiling  points  in  the  gasoline 
to  satisfy  the  increasing  demand  for  power,  consequently  gasoline  to  produce 
the  best  results  in  a  motor  must  have  low  initial  tailing  points,  gradually  rising 
to  high  boiling  points.  A  high-gravity  gasoline  lano  better  than  a  low-gravity 
gasoline  if  they  have  the  same  boiling  points. 

Steam  or  electricity  in  dairy  work  {Molk.  Ztg.  [HOdeaheimh  26  (1912), 
No,  58,  pp.  1087, 1088;  Landw.  Masch.  u.  Gerdte,  12  (1912),  No.  17,  pp.  [i-71.— 
A  comparison  of  the  uses  of  steam  and  electricity  in  an  average  small  dairy, 
giving  the  daily  and  yearly  cost  figures  for  the  operation  of  a  lO-horsepower 
steam  engine  and  an  8-horsepower  electric  motor.  It  indicates  that  electric 
power  must  cost  as  low  2i  ct&  per  kilowatt  hour  in  order  to  give  the  economy 
of  steam  when  both  machinery  driving  and  milk  and  water  heating  are  taken 
into  consideration. 

Library  of  Agriculture— Country  life  conveniences  and  enjoyments,  edited 
by  H.  M.  Skinneb  and  A.  L.  McCeedie  (Chicago,  1912,  vol.  8,  pp.  602,  figs.  <?i).— 
This  book  \H  made  up  chiefly  of  reprints  of  Farmers*  Bulletins  of  the  U.  S. 
Department  of  Agriculture. 

BTTSAL  ECONOMICS. 

[Questions  relating  to  rural  economics],  H.  L.  Russexl  et  al.  (Bui.  UfU/o. 
Wis.,  1912,  No.  509,  pp.  125,  figs,  2-}).— This  bulletin  presents  the  papers  given 
Ht  the  Second  Wisconsin  Country  Life  Ck)nference  conducted  under  the  auspices 
of  the  College  of  Agriculture  of  the  University  of  Wisconsin.  Among  those 
relating  directly  to  the  economic  side  of  country  life  the  following  are  noted: 
Value  of  Cooperation  Among  Fanners,  by  G.  F.  Comings;  Efficient  Use  of 
Labor  on  the  Farm,  by  H.  C.  Taylor;  Hired  Labor  on  the  Farm  and  in  tiie 
Home,  by  W.  L.  Nelson,  and  The  Decline  in  Rural  Population,  by  B.  H.  Hlbbard. 

Financing  the  farm,  M.  T.  Hebbick  (Addresses  Arm.  Meeting  Ohio  Bd.  Agr„ 
1912,  pp.  28-49). — ^An  address  delivered  at  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Ohio  State 
Board  of  Agriculture,  Columbus,  Ohio,  January  10,  11, 1912,  in  which  the  author 
illustrates  the  economic  significance  of  scientific  methods  in  farming  by  statistics 
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of  the  production  per  acre  of  the  leading  crops  in  countries  where  such  methods 
faaye  heen  applied  and  where  not  applied.  He  also  draws  attention  to  the  part 
played  in  Germany  and  France  by  agricultural  cooperative  societies  in  pro- 
moting scientific  farming  by  teaching  farmers  to  appreciate  the  pcHwibilities 
of  scientific  methods,  and  by  supplying  them  with  funds  to  make  the  needed 
changes  and  improvement&  He  discusses  at  length  the  systems  of  agricultural 
credit  in  France  and  Germany  and  their  possible  application  to  conditions  in 
the  United  States. 

Afirricaltaral  cooperation  in  Ireland,  G.  Pob  (Prog.  Farmer,  tt  (1912),  Nos. 
SO,  pp  11,  18;  SI,  pp,  11,  19). — ^This  is  a  popular  article  describing  in  more 
or  less  detail  the  work  of  cooperative  credit  banks,  cooi)erative  cres merles, 
poultry  societies,  etc.,  in  Ir^nd,  with  suggestions  as  to  the  possible  application 
of  the  principles  involved  in  the  South. 

Live  stock  improvement  syndicates  in  France  and  recent  state  enoonrage- 
ment  (Iniemat,  Inst.  Agr.  [Rome'\,  Bui.  Bur.  Boon,  and  Boo.  Intel.,  S  (1912), 
No.  S,  pp.  15^1). — ^This  article  gives  special  attention  to  the  active  movement 
of  syndicates  in  live-stock  improvmnent  in  France,  and  the  recent  encourage- 
ment from  the  government  and  various  public  bodies. 

The  chief  objects  of  the  syndicates  are  the  purchase  and  maintenance  of  good 
bolls,  the  keeping  of  herd  books  and  records  of  performance,  and  assisting  In 
9  the  sale  of  stock.  To  encourage  the  movement  the  French  government  voted 
200,000  francs  to  be  used  in  promoting  the  work  of  the  live-stock  improvem«it 
syndicates  in  1912.  The  syndicates  are  also  permitted  to  receive  subsidies 
under  certain  conditions.  The  appendix  contains  the  rules  adopted  by  some 
of  the  syndicates. 

How  the  sale  of  live  sto^  is  organised  in  Austria  {I$Uemat,  Inst.  Agr. 
{Rome],  BuL  Bur.  Boon,  and  8oc.  Intel.,  S  ( 1912),  No.  7,  pp,  5-i2).— This  article 
describes  the  work  of  the  general  federation  of  the  agricultural  cooperative 
societies  of  Austria  in  the  marketing  of  live  stock  for  individual  breeders. 

Reliable  agents  residing  in  the  principal  centers  of  production  are  employed 
to  collect  the  live  stock  which  individuals  have  for  sale  and  forward  it  to  the 
*'  Yiehverwertungsstelle  "  of  some  city.  Here  the  agents  of  the  federation  sell 
the  animals  to  the  best  advantage,  and  after  deducting  expenses,  but  without 
any  commission  charges,  forward  to  the  breeders  the  returns.  This  method 
of  marketing  enables  the  isolated  breeder  to  take  advantage  of  the  better  terms 
offered  by  the  large  markets  and  thus  secure  for  himself  profits  which  would 
otherwise  go  to  the  middleman.  The  value  of  live  stock  sold  in  this  way  in- 
creased from  about  $37,000  in  1907  to  about  $2,636,000  in  1911. 

A  detailed  account  of  the  actual  workings  of  a  number  of  these  associations, 
together  with  the  encouragement  given  by  the  State,  is  also  givoL 

The  German  potash  industry  and  potash  legislation,  J.  Schonkmann  {Die 
Deutsche  Kali-Industrie  und  das  Kaligesetz.  Hannover,  1911,  pp.  VII+152,  pis, 
10). — ^This  publication  presents  a  detailed  discussion  of  the  importance  of  the 
German  potash  industry ;  the  motive  of  legal  regulation  of  the  industry ;  history 
of  the  legislation,  and  its  economic  significance  as  applied  to  €he  mine  owner, 
manufacturer,  dealer  or  consumer,  and  laborer;  its  infiuences  upon  foreign 
countries ;  and  the  treatment  of  contracts  with  American  trusta 

Agricultural  redprocity  between  America  and  China,  G.  W.  Gboff  (Canton 
Christian  Col.,  Dept.  Agr.  Invest.  But.  5  [1912^,  pp.  40,  figs.  ^4).— This  bulletin 
deals  with  a  comparison  of  American  and  Chinese  agricultural  methods,  states 
the  opportunity  for  mutual  helpfulness,  suggests  the  field  for  service,  and  out- 
lines an  organiasatlon  through  which  the  work  may  be  accomplished. 

The  original  home  of  agriculture  of  the  Indo-Germanic  people,  R.  Bbaun- 
GART  {Die  Vrhcintat  der  Landwirtschaft  aller Indogermanischen  Volker.    Heidel- 
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herg,  1912,  pp.  VIII -{-470,  pi.  i,  figs.  266). —A  history  of  the  agrienltnre  of  the 
ancient  inhabitants  of  Europe  and  Asia,  presented  in  the  form  to  sappMt  tite 
view  that  the  agriculture  of  the  Indo-Germanic  tribes  had  its  origin  In  central 
or  northern  Europe.  The  work  is  the  result  of  many  years'  study  of  the  oatti- 
vated  plants  and  primitiTe  farming  implements. 

Annual  and  avera^  production  of  and  international  trade  in  Impertant 
agricultural  products,  by  countries,  R.  T.  McKenna  (U.  8.  Dept.  Agr.,  Bur. 
8tati8.  Circ.  SI,  pp.  SO). — This  circular  presents  a  compilation  from  the  Teir- 
books  of  this  Department  of  data  showing  the  annual  and  arerage  production 
of  important  agricultural  products  in  the  leading  agricultural  countries,  witb 
the  i>ercentage  each  contributes  to  the  total  annual  production,  together  witii 
similar  data  respecting  exports  and  imports  of  certain  agricultural  products^ 

Crop  Beporter  (C7.  8.  Dept.  Agr.,  Bur.  Statis.  Crop  Reporter,  H  {1912),  yo. 
7,  pp.  49-66). — ^Notes  and  statistics  are  here  presented  showing  tiie  acreage  and 
condition  of  the  leading  crops  in  the  United  States  July  1,  by  States,  with 
comparisons;  acreage  and  estimated  production  of  wheat,  rsre,  barley,  and  oats 
in  various  countries  as  shown  by  the  report  of  the  International  Institute  oC 
Agriculture;  distribution  of  the  land  area  in  continental  United  States,  IWO; 
farm  value  of  important  products;  condition  of  cereals  in  various  foreign 
countries  June  1;  temperature  and  precipitation  statistics;  acreage  and  condi- 
tion of  tobacco  by  types  July  1 ;  monthly  receipts  and  stocks  of  eggs  and  " 
I)oultry  in  the  United  States;  and  the  range  of  prices  of  agricultural  producti 
at  important  markets ;  the  text  of  a  recent  act  relating  to  the  Issuing  of  cottoo 
reports ;  and  other  data. 

Improving  Canadian  agriculture,  J.  W.  Robebtson  (Com,  Conserv.  ComSa 
Rpt.,  S  (1912),  pp.  89-105). — Observations  are  here  made  regarding  systems  <rf 
agriculture  in  Canada  and  methods  of  improving  them,  as  the  result  of  a  9a^ 
vey  of  1,212  Canadian  farms  by  the  Commission  of  Conservation,  appointed 
to  inquire  into  and  report  on  questions  relating  to  conservation  of  soil  fertility, 
agricultural  labor,  health,  and  proiH^erlty  of  the  country. 

It  is  noted  that  a  varying  number  of  ftirms  in  each  of  the  9  Provinces  in- 
vestigated reported  Increases  in  the  yield  of  crops  as  compared  with  10  years 
ago  except  in  Manitoba  where  no  ftirms  reported  an  increase,  but  46  out  of  100 
reported  a  decided  decrease.  The  general  conclusion  reached  by  the  commMon 
is  that  where  a  systematic  rotation  of  crops  prevailed  there  has  been  from  two 
to  three  times  the  profit  to  the  farmers  and  a  conservation  of  fertility. 

Agricultural  survey  [in  Canada],  1911,  F.  C.  Nunwick  {Com.  Comerv. 
Canada  Rpt.,  S  {1912),  pp.  106-129,  tattle  1,  pis.  i).—A  brief  summary  of  the 
agricultural  conditions  found  in  each  Province  by  the  Commission  of  OoosMva- 
tion  is  here  presented,  together  with  tables  giving  detailed  figures  relating  to 
conditions  found,  and  a  reproduction  of  the  question  schedule  used  In  the  eoh 
lection  of  the  information.  The  following  table  presents  figures  relating  to 
the  number  of  ftirms,  acreage,  etc.,  investigated  in  each  Province : 

Numher  of  farms,  acreage,  etc.,  investigated  in  9  Canadian  Provinces. 


Ko.  of  fsrms  studied. 

Ttotal  acreage 

FIdd  crop  aen»ce 

Cereal  acreage 

Hoe  crop  acreage 

Hay  and  pasture 


Kova 
BcoUa. 


100 
10,806 
6,958 

i.ora 

277 

4,<oe 


Prince 
£3dward 
Island. 


100 
10.902 
8,220 
2,608 

610 
6,196 


New 
Bruns- 
wick. 


100 

13,991 

6.890 

1,750 

249 
4,8S7 


Quebec. 


80,6C2 

19,469 

6,640 

806 

13,014 


Onta- 
rio. 


800 
83,340 
24.634 
10,917 
8.126 
10,606 


Manf. 
toba. 


100 

89,900 

28.046 

86,088 

206 

1.767 


Sas- 
katcbe- 
wan 


S7 
36,306 
24,616 
24,140 


AI- 


•  bhCo- 


88 
22.713 
16,222 
1S.8B6 

89 


140 
14.W 

9.MI 
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Agricoltural  statistics,  1911,  R.  H.  Rew  {Bd.  Agr,  and  FUherieB  [Lofukm], 
Agr.  Statis.,  46  {1911),  No,  4,  pp  275-^75,  fig.  i).-— This  report  couteiiM  detailed 
statistics  of  tlie  imports  and  exports  of  agricultural  produce  into  and  from  tho 
United  IQngdom  and  the  returns  of  the  trade  in  live  stock  between  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland  in  1911,  with  comparisons.  The  total  value  of  the  chief 
kinds  of  imported  food,  excluding  sugar,  rice,  and  lard,  was  £149,685,000,  as 
compared  with  £27,835,000,  as  the  average  value  for  the  7  years  1866-1862. 
The  greatest  increase  in  quantity  was  meat,  the  over-sea  supply  increasing 
from  6^  lbs.  p^  bead  hi  1856-1862  to  15.5  lb&  per  head  in  1905-1911. 

General  statistics  in  France  (Ann.  Statu.  [France],  SO  (1910),  pp.  102-104, 
109,  no,  -JJM5*,  182*-18S*).— An  official  report  giving  detaUed  statistics  re- 
garding number  and  memberships  of  professional,  industrial,  commercial,  and 
agricultural  Siyndicates  in  France,  J\me  1,  1910.  The  agricultural  syndicates, 
according  to  the  report,  numbered  4,948,  with  a  membership  of  813,088,  of  which 
14,720  were  women.  There  were  77  unions  of  agricultural  syndicates  and 
4,726  affiliated  Syndicates,  with  a  membership  of  1,067,417. 

Other  statistics  are  given  as  to  number  and  work  of  mutual  agricaltnral 
<3«dit  banks,  together  with  data  ^pertaining  to  various  crops  from  1810  to 
1911  in  France,  including  tables  which  show  the  area  and  production  of  wheat, 
oats,  potatoes,  etc.,  in  various  other  countries  from  1850  to  1911. 

[Agricoltoral  statistics  of  South  Australia],  L.  H.  Sholl  {So.  Au9t.  8tatis, 
Dept.  But.  1,  1912,  pp.  i6).— This  bulletin  presents  final  results  of  the  cereal, 
hay,  and  fodder  crops  in  South  Australia  for  the  year  1911. 

The  total  area  under  cereal  cultivation  was  2,907,182  acres,  of  which  2,607,206 
acres  was  in  wheat,  which  gave  an  average  yield  of  9.29  bu.  per  acre,  a  decrease 
of  2J2S  bu.  as  compared  with  the  previous  year.  The  total  value  of  the  grain, 
bay,  and  fodder  crops  is  estimated  at  £5,410,005. 

[Idine  stock  statistics  of  South  Australia],  L.  H.  Sholl  (8o.  Aiut.  Btatia. 
Dept.  Bui.  2,  1912,  pp.  4). — In  this  report  is  shown  the  final  results  of  live 
stock  statistics  in  the  various  counties  and  divisions  of  South  Australia  for 
'  the  year  1911.  The  cattle  numbered  393,566,  an  increase  of  8,704  over  last 
year;  horses  259,719,  an  increase  of  10,393;  sheep  6,171,907,  a  decrease  of 
95,570;  and  dairy  cows  121.808,  an  increase  of  2,175.  The  amount  of  butter 
made  is  reported  at  0,694,666  lbs.,  a  decrease  of  1,022,820  lbs.,  and  cheese 
1,517,661  lbs.,  a  decrease  of  278,720  lbs.  The  butter  exported  amounted  to 
2,079,195  lbs.,  valued  at  £103,875. 

AGKICITLTTJSAL  EBTTCATIOH. 

The  educational  value  of  agriculture,  E.  Babnes  (Adimnee  print  from  Nat. 
Ed.  Assoc.,  Proc.  Dept.  Superintendence,  1912,  pp.  147-150). — Some  of  the  ad- 
vantages of  instruction  in  elementary  agriculture  when  well  given,  according  to 
the  author,  are  as  follows:  (1)  It  commands  from  the  start  a  wide  range  of 
the  interests  most  common  to  ctiildren,  (2)  it  forces  measures  and  comparisons, 
and  Judgment  thereon,  upon  the  child  at  every  turn,  (3)  it  trains  a  child  to 
be  careful,  exact,  patient,  and  persistent,  (4)  it  offers  in  the  gardening  work  all 
the  ^ementary  problems  of  fbrm,  color,  and  proportion,  and  so  lays  the 
foundations  of  a  sense  of  beauty,  (5)  it  affords  abundant  opportunity  for 
emulation  and  cooperation,  and  (6)  it  teaches  boys  and  girls  to  work.  Inasmuch 
as  it  discourages  pure  reasoning,  students  should  also  be  taught  pure  mathe- 
matics, logic,  and  languages.  The  author  points  out  that  ''our  trouble  In  the 
past  i»8  been  that  we  have  tried  to  take  our  school  children  directly  Into  this 
abstract  wxirld  of  exact  thinking  and  exalted  feeling  without  passing  them 
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through  the  preliminary  stages  of  concrete  experience,  elemental  virtues,  and 
active  self-expressions." 

Beport  to  the  forty-seventh  greneral  assembly  of  the  State  of  HUnob 
{Springfield:  III.  Ed.  Oom.,  1911,  pp.  12^).— This  is  a  report  of  the  work  to 
date  of  the  Illinois  Educational  Commission,  appointed  by  the  governor  in 
1907  to  examine  into  the  need  of  changes  in  the  school  laws. 

Among  the  recommendations  of  the  conunisslon  is  a  oompr^enslve  plan  for 
providing  vocational  courses  in  the  public  schools  of  the  Stata  It  was  also 
recommended  that  the  high-school  curriculum  distinctly  recognize  the  voca- 
tional needs  of  the  pupil,  to  the  extoit  of  at  least  one-fourth  of  the  stndeD^s 
time ;  that  the  nature-study  work  of  the  grades  be  of  such  a  character  as  to 
prepare  the  child  for  an  intelligent  choice  of  his  vocational  course;  and  that 
schools  be  advised  to  ascertain  to  what  extent  pupils  are  engaged  in  duties 
outside  of  school,  and  in  case  such  duties  are  definite  and  regular  that  proper 
credit  should  be  given. 

Third  annual  report  of  the  Congressional  district  agricnltaral  scdiools  of 
Georgia,  J.  S.  Stewart  (Bui.  Univ.  Ga.,  1912,  No.  188,  pp.  S9,  fig%.  2).— The 
attendance  for  1911  in  the  11  schools  wa^  1,338,  representing  110  countiea 
The  farm  products  for  the  year  amounted  to  $33,818.  The  schools  own  live- 
stock valued  at  $20,828,  and  farm  tools  valued  at  $8,000. 

The  majority  of  the  schools  now  charge  less  than  $10  a  month  fOr  board, 
and  require  from  20  to  36  hours*  work  without  pay.  Additional  work  is  paid 
for  at  10  cents  an  hour. 

Agricoltural  education  in  Canada,  J.  K.  DoHEarrr  (IntemaU  Insi.  A^. 
[iBoww],  B«l.  Bur.  Agr.  Intel,  and  Plant  Diseases,  S  (1912),  No.  1,  pp.  10-45).— 
Brief  accounts  are  given  of  the  object  and  work  of  the  Ontario  Agricultural 
Ck>llege,  the  Manitoba  Agricultural  College,  Macdonald  Ck>llege,  Saskatchewan 
University,  Nova  Scotia  Agricultural  College,  and  the  Agricultural  Institute  of 
Oka,  Quebec,  and  of  the  college  extension  work  in  Ontario. 

Status  of  agricultural  instruction  {Rap.  Trien.  Chambres  L6g.  Min.  Agr,  et 
Trav,  Pub.  [Belgium],  1906-1903,  pp.  XVIII +3 15). —This  is  a  report  for  the' 
years  1906,  1907,  and  1908,  submitted  by  the  Minister  of  Agriculture  and 
Public  Works  to  the  legislative  chambers  of  Belgium,  on  the  collegiate,  second- 
ary, elementary,  and  itinerant  instruction  in  agriculture,  horticulture^  and 
home  economics;  educational  value  of  agricultural  expositions;  agricultural 
libraries;  and  inspection  of  agricultural  instruction  in  Belgium.  In  the  ap- 
Iiendlxes  detailed  information  is  given  concerning  the  general  organlxatlan« 
curriculum,  government  aid,  experiments,  faculty,  publications,  attmdanoe, 
eta,  of  each  institution  under  the  direction  of  the  department 

Agricultural  instruction  in  Denmark,  A.  M.  T.  Westeemann  {Buh  Mens. 
Off.  Renseig.  Agr.  [Pat^],  11  {1912),  No.  i,  pp.  485-48^).— An  account  is 
given  of  the  status  of  agricultural  instruction  in  Denmark  in  1909-10,  indad- 
ing  agricultural  apprenticeships,  agricultural  Instruction  in  the  58  secondary 
fcchools,  itinerant  agi'icultural  instruction,  agricultural  instruction  for  soldiers. 
and  higher  agricultural  instruction  at  the  Royal  Agricultural  and  Veterinary 
Institute  at  Copenhagen. 

Beport  of  the  Alnarp  Agricultural  and  Dairy  Institute,  1911  (Ber.  Verks. 
Alnarps  Landtbr.  och  Mejeri  Inst.,  1911,  pp.  32,  pU  i).— This  is  a  report  on  the 
work  of  the  institute  during  the  year. 

Horticultural  instruction  in  the  Netherlands,  K.  Schechrer  {Land  ■. 
Forstto.  Unterrichts.  Ztg.,  25  {1911),  No.  3-i,  pp.  316-^19).— The  author  gives 
an  account  of  the  oystem  of  horticultural  instruction  in  the  Netherlands, 
Including  higher  Instruction  at  the  Royal  Agricultural,  Horticultural,  and 
Forestry  High  School  at  Wagenlngen;  secondary  Instruction  at  the  hortieoi- 
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turai  winter  schools  at  Aalsmeer,  Boskoop,  Naaldwijkt  and  Tlel,  and  the 
Girard  Adriaan  yan  Swleten  Forestry  School  at  Fredericksooid;  elementary 
Instmction  In  special  winter  oonrses;  special  courses  for  adults;  and  courses 
for  public-school  teachers. 

A  new  feature  of  affricnltnral  instruction  in  Prussia  (Loful  i>.  Fwr$tie. 
Unterrichts,  Ztg.,  25  (1911) ,  No.  9-4^  pp,  5i5-5i J). —An  account  is  giren  of  the 
object,  organization,  admission  requiremoits,  curriculum,  etc,  of  tlie  seminars 
for  farmers  being  established  by  the  chambers  of  agriculture  in  Prussia  under 
the  control  of  the  Ministry  of  Agriculture,  Domains,  and  Forests. 

Statistics  of  education  in  the  Kingdom  of  Wurttemberg  for  1010  ^8U^ti8. 
Unterr.  u.  Braiehung^to,  Kgr,  Wiirttemb.f  1910,  pp,  70), — ^This  publication  in- 
cludes statistics  of  the  agricultural  institutions  in  the  Kingdom  of  Wurttem- 
berg, viz,  the  agricultural  liigh  school  and  stations  at  Hohenheim,  Teterinary 
high  sdiool  at  Stuttgart,  the  farm  schools  at  EUwangen,  Kircliberg,  and  Och- 
senbausen,  the  Titicultural  school  at  Welnsberg,  8  agricultural  winter  sdiools, 
agricultural  continuation  schools^  short  courses,  etc. 

[Asrricultnral  and  forestry  education  in  Austria  and  other  countries) 
(Land  u.  Farstto.  Unterrichts.  Ztg.,  25  {1911),  No.  S-h  pp.  FH-a8i-^81).— 
In  addition  to  several  articles  abstracted  elsewhere  in  this  issue,  this  report  in- 
cludes the  following:  The  Problems  of  Moral  and  Religious  Training  in  Ele- 
mentary Forestry  Instruction,  by  K.  Pusch;  Equipment  and  Profitableness  of 
thie  Farms  of  Agricultural  Education  Institutions  in  Austria ;  Review  of  Agri- 
cultural Literature  and  of  Annual  Reports  of  Agricultural  and  Forestry  Educa- 
tion Institutions  for  1910-11 ;  and  miscellaneous  notes. 

The  objects  of  the  experiment  farm  of  the  Boyal  Imperial  Agricultural 
High  School,  Adolf  Rittbb  von  Ljebenbebg  {Land  u.  Forstw.  Unterrichts.  Ztff., 
25  il911).  No.  9-4,  pp.  229^40). — ^The  author  discusses  the  objects  and  work 
of  the  experiment  farm  of  the  Vienna  agricultural  high  school,  which  is  located 
at  Grossenzersdorf,  from  the  standpoint  of  a  complete  experimental  farm  as 
distinguished  from  the  demonstration  fields  of  the  majority  of  schoola 

A  thirty-year  cycle  in  agricultural  school  eodstence,  B\  Kozesghnik  {Land 
ik  ForsttD,  Unterrichts.  Ztg,,  25  {1911),  No.  5-4,  pp.  254-269) .^The  author  gives 
an  account  of  the  beginnings  of  the  farm  and  vlticultural  school  at  Feldsberg, 
in  Lower  Austria,  as  showing  the  difficulties  and  requirements  of  teachers  at 
that  time. 

The  rural  continuation  school  for  boys  and  girls,  Kebsghensteizteb  {Arb. 
Deut.  Landw.  OeselL,  1910,  No.  167,  pp.  130-195). — Of  the  3  views  current  for 
the  development  of  the  rural  continuation  school,  viz,  (1)  that  it  should  con- 
tinue subjects  of  instruction  given  in  the  public  elementary  schools,  (2)  that  it 
should  give  theoretical  instruction  in  agriculture,  and  (3)  that  it  should  give 
practical  instruction  in  agricultural  subjects  particularly  adapted  to  its  local- 
ity, the  author  favors  the  latter  and  presents  reasons  therefor.  An  appendix 
gives  32  suggestions  concerning  the  organization  of  rural  continuation  schools 
and  the  assistance  of  itinerant  instructors  in  their  development. 

Announcement  of  farmers'  short  courses  for  1918  at  the  XTniversity  Farm, 
Bavis,  Cal.  {California  8ta.  Ore.  78,  pp.  23,  figs.  12). 
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Alabama  Canebrake  Station.— W.  G.  LitUe,  of  Livingston,  lias  succeeded  K  B. 
Martin  as  a  member  of  tlie  board  of  control. 

Arisona  Station. — Br,  O.'C.  Bartlett  lias  been  appointed  assistant  stute  ento- 
mologist   A.  L.  Enger  has  succeeded  F.  C.  Kelton  as  assistant  oigineer. 

Arkansas  University  and  Station. — H.  £.  Truax  has  beai  anwinted  assistant 
plant  pathologist,  and  has  entered  upon  his  dutie& 

California  University  and  Station. — ^The  new  agricultural  building  was  dedi- 
cated November  20,  with  addresses  by  President  Wheels,  ex-Dean  Wickaon, 
Dean  Hunt,  Prof.  F.  B.  Marshall,  and  others.  During  the  exercises  Dr.  Hunt 
was  formally  installed  as  dean  and  director,  and  a  bust  of  Dr.  B.  W.  Hilgaid 
was  presented  by  the  president  of  the  agricultural  club,  a  student  organizatiOD. 

Dr.  Le  Boy  Anderson  has  been  appointed  professor  of  dairy  industry,  and 
Harry  S.  Balrd  instructor  in  dairying  at  Davi& 

Connecticut  State  Station. — ^^V.  O.  Filley  has  been  appointed  state  and  stattMi 
forester,  vice  S.  N.  Spring,  whose  resignation  has  been  previously  noted;  and 
A.  £.  Moss  has  been  appointed  assistant  station  forester.  B.  B.  Boe,  aasiiitaiit 
chemist,  resigned  October  1  to  engage  in  commercial  work. 

Connecticnt  Storrs  Station. — Director  L.  A.  Clinton  has  resigned  to  accept  a 
position  with  this  Department  in  charge  of  the  farm  management  investigations 
in  New  York,  New  Jersey,  Pennsylvania,  and  New  England. 

Florida  University  and  Station. — ^A  monthly  grant  has  been  made  by  the 
Florida  Citrus  Exchange  for  investigating  the  changes  in  the  sugar  and  acid 
content  qt  citrus  fruit&  A  citrus  seminar  was  held  at  the  station  October  8 
to  10,  with  an  attendance  of  about  00,  for  the  discussion  of  the  subjects  under 
Investigation. 

0.  L.  WiUoughby,  formerly  of  the  Georgia  Station,  has  been  appointed  head 
of  the  department  of  animal  husbandry  and  dairying  in  the  university,  and 
James  H.  Carpenter  has  been  appointed  assistant  chemist 

Idaho  University  and  Station. — ^The  division  of  agronomy  has  been  subdivided 
into  a  department  of  field  crops  and  farm  management  and  a  department  of 
soils  and  soil  physics,  under  the  direction  respectively  of  Frank  L.  Komard 
as  associate  professor  of  field  crops  and  fiirm  managementt  and  Dr.  P.  P. 
Peterson,  of  the  Wisconsin  Station,  who  has  been  appointed  professor  of  soils 
and  soil  physica 

Other  appointments  include  Orlo  A.  Pratt  as  assistant  in  plant  pathology  in 
the  university  and  assistant  plant  pathologist  in  the  station;  John  C  Kinx», 
a  graduate  of  the  university,  as  assistant  animal  husbandman  in  the  station; 
Earl  C.  Hall,  a  1912  graduate  of  the  university,  as  agricultural  field  agoit  for 
Bonner  County  in  cooiieratlon  with  this  Department  and  with  headquarters  at 
Sandpoint ;  and  George  B.  Caine  as  agricultural  and  dairy  field  ageit  for  Lin- 
coln County,  in  cooperation  with  this  Department. 

Illinois  University  and  Station.— A  new  $50,000  glass  house  for  the  collie 
and  station  is  now  under  construction.     One  portion  of  it  will  be  used  for 
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floriculture  and  another  for  plant  breeding  and  vesetable  gard^ilni^.  The 
former  hortlcnltural  greenhouee  has  been  rebvUt  for  work  in  agronomy.  The 
central  portion  of  the  stock  judging  paylllon  Is  to  he  completed  In  the  near 
future. 

A.  L.  Whiting,  who  received  the  degree  of  Ph.  D.  from  the  university  In 
June,  has  been  appointed  Instructor  In  soil  biology;  O.  M.  Allyn  assistant  in 
crop  pr6ductlon,  vice  Arthur  Lumbrlck,  resigned  to  become  manager  of  an 
estate ;  and  S.  J.  Bole  Instructor  In  pomology  and  assistant  In  plant  breeding. 

Pnrdae  ITnlvendty. — ^H.  B.  Swltser,  a  1012  graduate  of  the  college  of  agri- 
culture, has  been  appointed  assistant  In  dairy  bacteriology. 

Iowa  College. — ^The  veterinary  buildings  under  construction  have  been  com- 
pleted at  a  cost  of  $200,000.  The  group  consists  of  5  buildings,  Inclosing  an 
inner  court  163  by  106  feet,  and  contains  an  administration  building,  one  for 
pathology  and  bacteriology,  one  for  physiology  and  pharmacy,  a  clinic  and 
hospital  building,  and  an  anatomy  building.  Ev^itually  a  sbcth  building  for 
research  and  experimental  work  Is  to  be  Included. 

It  Is  expected  that  103  extension  short  courses  will  be  held  In  the  State 
during  the  coming  season.  New  courses  have  been  added  In  poultry  husbandry, 
bookkeeping,  veterinary  science,  entomology,  and  concrete  construction. 

E.  F.  Ferrln  has  accepted  the  assistant  professorship  of  animal  husbandry. 

Kansas  College  and  Station. — ^T.  J.  Headlee  has  been  appointed  state  ento- 
mologist of  New  Jersey  and  has  been  succeeded  by  G.  A.  Dean  in  entomology 
and  Dr.  R.  K.  Nabours  in  zoology.  Other  appointments  Include  Edwin  0» 
Johnson,  of  Minnesota  University,  as  superintendent  of  farmers'  institutes; 
C.  D.  Steiner  In  charge  of  boys'  clubs ;  G.  O.  Greene,  specialist  in  horticulture  In 
the  extension  department;  Dr.  C.  W.  McCampbell  as  as^stant  professor  of 
animal  husbandry  and  assistant  In  animal  husbandry;  E.  A.  Langworthy  In 
charge  of  the  feeding  stuffs  inspection;  G.  M.  Vestal  assistant  In  animal  hus- 
bandry; Dr.  Maurice  C.  Tanquarry  assistant  In  entomology;  and  R.  A.  Jehle 
Instructor  in  botany. 

Recent  resignations  Include  P.  N.  Flint  as  assistant  professor  of  animal 
husbandry,  Dr.  N.  E.  Stevens  as  Instructor  In  botany  and  assistant  plant  pathol- 
ogist, and  C.  v.  Holslnger  as  horticulturist  of  the  extension  department. 

Xentuoky  TTnlverslty  and  Station. — Recent  appointments  include  the  following : 
In  the  university,  James  A.  Farra  as  assistant  professor  of  farm  mechanics, 
R.  E.  Knapp  as  assistant  professor  of  bacteriology,  Ralph  Kenney  as  Instructor 
in  soils,  and  H.  B.  Hendricks  and  J.  H.  Carmody  in  extension  work,  the  former 
In  agronomy  and  the  latter  in  horticulture ;  and  In  the  station  James  E.  Mastln, 
James  S.  McHargue,  and  G.  D.  Buckner  as  assistant  chemists,  Walter  Bchepple- 
man  and  E.  F.  Worthlngton  as  food  Inspectors,  R.  L.  Pontius  and  L.  W.  Mc- 
Elyea  as  assistant  veterinarians,  and  W.  D.  Nlcholls  and  G.  C.  Routt  as  assist- 
ant animal  husbandmen. 

Louisiana  University. — Elizabeth  B.  Kelley  has  been  appointed  professor  of 
home  economics  in  the  extension  division. 

Xaine  Station. — ^Dr.  O.  A.  Johannsen  has  resigned  to  become  assistant  pro- 
fessor of  biology  In  Cornell  University. 

Maryland  College. — ^The  main  administration  building  and  the  dormitory  were 
destroyed  by  fire  November  29,  causing  an  estimated  loss  of  $270,000,  partially 
covered  by  insurance.  President  R.  W.  Silvester  has  resigned  on  account  of 
ill  health  and  has  been  appointed  president  emeritus  and  librarian.  Prof. 
T.  H.  Spence  has  been  designated  acting  president. 

Xassaohnsetts  College  and  Station. — ^The  apple  packing  team  won  first  place  In 
the  intercollegiate  contest  held  in  Boston,  November  8,  with  New  Hampshire 
second  and  Vermont  third.    In  the  apple  Judging  contest  New  Hampshire  was 
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first,  Masflacbufletts  second,  and  Vermont  third.  George  R.  Pierce  baa  retAgoed 
as  assistant  chemist  in  the  station  to  acc^  a  conmiat^ial  position  in  Cnba,  and 
B.  G.  So«thwick  has  resigned  as  secretary  to  the  director  to  l>eeome  manager 
of  a  farm  in  Painsylvania. 

Xiohlgaa  College. — 0.  B.  Newlander  has  been  appointed  instmctor  in  dairy 
manufiictures  and  has  entered  npon  bis  duties.  Joseph  C.  Bock»  instmetor  la 
chemistry,  has  been  appointed  chemist  in  the  nutrition  laboratOTy  €i  the  Car- 
negie Institution  of  Washington. 

Xlnnetota  ViiiTertity  and  Btatiott.— During  the  past  summer  the  unlTeralty 
carried  out  a  program  of  lectures  and  d«nonstratlonSk  interspersed  vHth  en- 
tertainments, over  the  States  whicfa  was  divided  into  three  circuits  of  six  ac- 
cessible centers  each.  Each  circuit  received  a  we^'s  attention,  and  througlk 
the  use  of  six  groups  of  lecturers  each  center  in  the  circuit  bad  the  advantage 
of  the  entire  week's  program.  The  program  Included  a  farmers^  day,  a  town 
and  country  day,  business  men's  day,  a  home  welfare  day,  a  public  health  day, 
and  an  art  and  literature  day.  The  expenses  were  met  by  an  advance  guaranty 
from  each  community  of  $800. 

One  feature  of  the  program  was  the  farmer  boys'  camps,  held  at  most  of  the 
centers.  The  camp  leader  drilled  his  boys  in  farm  mechanics,  took  them  to 
farms  and  gave  them  lessons  in  stock  Judging,  and  led  them  in  other  ways. 
The  object  of  this  university  week  was  to  bring  the  people  of  town  and  country 
together  to  receive  instruction  of  a  kind  "  to  Increase  the  attractiveness,  dignity, 
and  profit  of  life  on  the  farm  and  in  the  town." 

Recent  appointments  Include  Arthur  C.  Smith  as  poultryman ;  E.  W.  Major, 
of  the  University  of  California,  as  associate  professor  of  animal  nutrition  and 
asslstiint  dairy  husbandman;  C.  W.  Howard,  of  the  Rockefeller  Institute,  as 
Instructor  In  entomology  and  assistant  entomologist;  Masajl  kuglmoto  as  as* 
slstant  in  animal  nutrition;  and  Mark  J.  Thompson  in  charge  of  the  farm  at 
Duluth. 

Plans  have  been  approved  for  a  dairy  laboratory  at  the  North  Central  Farm 
at  Grand  Rapids.  The  Cloquet  substation  is  to  be  malntahied  on  a  cooperative 
basis  with  this  I>epartment. 

Missouri  Vniversity  and  Station.~A  course  in  rural  economics  is  being  offered 
for  the  first  time  in  connection  with  the  regular  course  in  agriculture.  The 
work  is  being  given  by  S.  D.  Gromer,  recently  appointed  secretary  of  the  uni- 
versity extension  service.  The  first  term  of  the  two-year  winter  course  in  agri- 
culture opened  with  an  enrollment  of  183  students. 

The  station  has  begun  to  issue  a  series  of  numbered  press  bulletins  in  addi- 
tion to  the  press  notices  previously  sent  out. 

John  A.  Ferguson,  professor  of  forestry,  has  accepted  a  similar  position  at 
the  Pennsylvania  College,  this  taking  effect  January  1,  1913.  Recent  appoint- 
ments Include  Eniest  C.  Pegg  as  instructor  in  forestry,  and  the  following  as- 
sistants In  the  station:  L.  B.  Burke  in  animal  husbandry,  Ray  Evans  and 
M.  A.  R.  Kelly  in  agronomy,  William  Regan  In  dairy  husbandry,  and  T.  T.  Tucker 
in  veterinary  science.  C.  B.  Hutchison,  assistant  professor  of  agronomy,  has 
been  granted  a  year's  leave  of  absence  to  take  up  graduate  work  at  Cornell 
University. 

Nebraska  University  and  Station. — Recent  appointments  include  H.  E.  Bradford 
as  principal  of  the  school  of  agriculture,  J.  R.  Cooper,  of  the  Kansas  College, 
as  assistant  professor  of  horticulture  and  assistant  horticulturist.  Miss  Alice  M. 
Loomis,  of  the  Wisconsin  University,  as  professor  of  home  economics,  and  Miss 
Anna  Ols^i  as  adjunct  professor  of  home  economics. 

New  Hampshire  College.— W.  R.  Wilson,  a  1912  graduate  of  Cornell  University, 
has  been  appointed  instructor  In  dairying. 
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Vew  Xezieo  College  and  Statdoa.— An  entirely  new  board  of  regents  has  been 
appointed,  consisting  of  J.  H.  Paxton  president,  M.  O.  Llewellyn  secretary  and 
treasurer,  A.  H.  Hndspetb,  R.  R.  Larkln,  and  F.  E.  Lester,  with  Governor  W.  C. 
MacDonald  and  Hon.  A.  N.  White,  state  superintendent  of  public  Instruction, 
as  ex-offlclo  m^nbera  B.  B.  Wlllard  has  resigned  as  assistant  professor  of 
agronomy  to  accept  a  position  with  the  Farm  Management  Investigations  of 
this  Department 

The  horticultural  and  agronomy  departments  have  Instituted  cooperative  ex- 
periments In  the  breeding  of  onion  seed. 

CoraeU  VniTersity  and  Station. — ^The  new  department  of  forestry  Is  offering 
a  full  professional  course  of  6  year8»  leading  to  the  degree  of  B.  S.  at  the  end 
of  the  fourth  year  and  that  of  M.  S.  a  year  later.  Work  for  the  Ph.  D.  degree 
l8  also  offered,  as  well  as  a  one-year  course  in  the  elements  of  forestry. 

The  horticultural  library  of  the  late  Professor  Craig  has  been  donated  to  the 
horticultural  department  of  the  college  of  agriculture.  The  collection  includes 
over  3,000  volumes,  being  especially  rich  in  the  subject  of  pomology. 

Dr.  H.  J.  Webber  has  accepted  a  position  with  the  University  of  California  as 
professor  of  plant  breeding,  director  of  the  citrus  substation  at  Riverside,  and 
dean  of  the  proposed  school  of  tropical  agriculture.  Robert  Matheson  has  been 
appointed  entomologist  for  the  Province  of  Nova  Scotia  and  professor  of  zoology 
at  the  Nova  Scotia  Agricultural  College. 

Horth  Carolina  College  Station. — Joseph  F.  Brewster  (Ph.  D.  Berlin,  1912) 
has  been  appointed  assistant  chemist 

Ohio  State  UnlTersity.— The  new  poultry  plant  was  formally  opened  October 
12.  The  equipm^it  comprises  an  Instruction  building  and  incubator  house,  a 
laying  house  126  feet  long,  and  a  brooder  house.  At  present  over  1,000  fowls 
are  being  kept    A  total  of  18  students  are  registered  in  the  course. 

J.  H.  Gourley,  of  the  extension  department  has  accepted  the  position  of  head 
of  the  horticultural  department  at  the  New  Hampshire  College  and  Station. 
Recent  appointments  include  Donald  J.  Kays,  a  1912  graduate  of  the  University 
of  Illinois;  William  Hlslop  (M.  S.  Kansas  College,  1912),  and  Gilbert  Gusler 
(Ohio,  1912)  as  instructors  in  animal  husbandry;  R.  B.  Stolz  (Ohio,  1912)  as 
instructor  in  dairy  husbandry;  M.  C.  Sewell  as  instructor  in  soils;  and  Ralph 
R.  Jeffries  as  assistant  in  horticulture. 

Oklahoma  College  and  Station.—The  new  college  year  opened  September  2 
with  an  enrollment  of  over  700  students  in  regular  courses,  and  this  will 
probably  reach  1,200.  Many  changes  in  the  buildings  and  the  completion  of  the 
new  engineering  building  serve  to  facilitate  the  work  of  both  the  college  and 
station.  The  department  of  agronomy  is  now  conveniently  housed  In  its  own 
building,  with  ample  room  for  soil  work,  grain  Judging,  and  farm  machinery 
studies.  The  chemical  department  of  the  station  has  moved  to  the  chemistry 
building,  thus  bringing  all  the  work  In  chemistry  under  one  roof.  The  vaccine 
and  Bermuda  grass  work  of  the  station  have  been  transferred  to  the  depart- 
m^its  of  veterinary  science  and  animal  husbandry  respectively  of  the  college. 

Ray  Painter  has  been  appointed  assistant  in  entomology. 

Oregon  College  and  Station.— M.  M.  McCool  (Ph.  D.  Cornell,  1912)  has  been 
appointed  assistant  professor  of  soils  and  assistant  agronomist  B.  M.  D. 
Brocker,  of  Purdue  University,  instructor  In  farm  management  and  W.  L. 
Powers  assistant  professor  of  irrigation  and  drainage  and  superintendent  of 
the  irrigation  demonstration  farm. 

Pennsylvania  College  and  Station. — W.  G.  Ross  has  resigned  as  assistant  pro- 
fessor of  agronomy  to  accept  the  position  of  superintendent  of  farms  for  the 
Western  Penitentiary  of  the  State,  and  is  succeeded  by  W.  H.  Darst  of  the 
extaislOD  department  of  Ohio  State  University.    Joseph  F.  Cox  (Ohio,  1912) 
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h&B  succeeded  W.  W.  Beltz  as  asalstant  in  agricalture.  J.  D.  Harlaii,  a  1912 
graduate  ol  the  college,  bas  been  appointed  assistant  in  expertmental  agrical- 
ture, E.  L.  Antbony  assistant  in  dairy  husbandry,  and  David  E.  Warner  aasist- 
ant  In  poultry  hU£A>andry. 

TeAaetiee  VaiTersity  aad  Statloa. — ^About  100  students  are  enrolled  In  tlie 
agricultural  course,  constituting  the  largest  attendance  thus  far  registered.  A 
series  of  8  short  courses  of  one  week's  duration,  to  be  held  at  yarlous  points 
in  the  State,  was  begun  October  28. 

Drainage  inyestigatlons  upon  three  distinct  types  of  soU  in  the  State  to  depths 
of  from  1  to  6  feet,  and  treatment  with  lime  and  manure,  are  being  inaugarated. 
The  station  and  its  substation  at  Jackson  are  to  feed  experimentally  orer  150 
steers  this  winter. 

J.  E.  Tioomer,  assistant  chemist  of  the  station,  has  reigned  and  has  been 
succeeded  by  L^  6.  Willis  of  the  Pennsylvania  Station. 

Vermont  Uaiversity.— B.  T.  Bnrdick  (Cornell  1012)  has  been  appointed  in- 
structor in  agronomy. 

Washington  OoUeg®  >&&  Station. — ^Ten  extension  schools  are  to  be  held  thid 
year.  Dr.  B.  Kent  Seattle  has  resigned  as  professor  of  botany  and  baetoiology 
to  accept  a  position  with  the  Forest  Pathological  Investigations  of  this 
Department. 

Wyoming  University  and  Station. — ^The  trustees  Imve  authoriied  the  constrae- 
tlon  of  a  $100,000  building  to  house  the  agricultural  instmctlon  in  the  university 
and  the  laboratories  and  ofDces  of  the  station.  The  building  is  to  be  of  fire- 
proof construction,  with  3  stories  and  full  basement.  The  basement  will  be 
a  laboratory  floor  for  agronomy,  entomology,  farm  mechanics,  etc,  and  will 
contain  an  agricultural  mnseuuL  The  main  floor  will  house  the  ofllces  of  the 
director,  animal  husbandman,  agronomist,  and  the  library.  A  lecture  room  will 
be  provided  upon  the  second  floor  to  accommodate  150  studoits^  as  well  as 
laboratories  for  research,  chemistry,  biology,  parasitology,  and  pathology.  Tlie 
third  story  will  be  occupied  by  the  chemical  department  tor  instmctloa  and 
the  work  of  the  pure  food  commission. 

Tenth  International  Congress  of  AgricnltaTe. — The  next  meeting  of  this  con- 
gress is  announced  for  June  8  to  13,  1013,  in  connection  with  the  IntematloBil 
Exposition  at  Ghent,  Belgium.  The  congress  will  be  organised  into  sections  of 
(1)  rural  eeonomy,  (2)  the  science  of  agriculture^  culture  of  special  crops^  and 
agricultural  education,  (3)  cattle  breeding,  (4)  agricultural  engtneeriiu^  and 
(5)  forestry.  Papers  should  be  submitted  by  January  1,  1913,  and  may  be  In 
French,  German,  or  English  and  should  be  accompanied  by  brief  abstracts  In 
French.  Mr.  Jules  Maenhaut,  president  of  the  Soci6t6  Oentrale  d'AgricnItsre 
of  Belgimn,  is  president  ct  the  executive  committee,  and  Mr.  Paul  de  Ynyst, 
director-general  of  the  Bural  Office,  22  Avenue  des  Germains,  Brusstis,  is  gen- 
eral secretary. 

The  third  International  Ocmgress  of  the  Associations  of  Agricultural  WosMn 
will  be  held  at  Ghent,  June  13  to  15.  This  congress  will  be  organised  into  three 
sections,  namely,  agricultural  women's  associations^  the  professional  r51e  of 
agricultural  women,  and  agricultural  women  in  the  rOle  of  the  mother  and  the 
manager.  Mrs.  John  T.  Bums,  Lethbridge,  Alberta,  is  representative  tnm 
North  America.  Miss  Van  Aarschot,  88  Bue  du  P^pin,  Brussels,  is  treasurer. 
and  applications  for  membership  should  be  sent  to  her. 

The   second   International   Congress  of  Home  Training  will   foUow 
meetings,  on  June  15  to  17. 
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Vol.  XXVII.  Decembek,  1912.  No.  8. 

Provision  for  aiding  and  strengthening  the  great  national  industry 
of  agriculture  through  a  central  agency  was  slow  in  coming  in  the 
United  States.  With  a  separateness  which  was  long  characteristic 
the  States  were  left  to  their  own  devices,  and  it  was  not  conceived  to 
be  the  policy  of  the  General  Government  to  concern  itself  with  the 
subject.  Its  vast  public  domain,  much  of  which  was  then  considered 
useless  for  agriculture,  was  in  charge  of  a  land  office  whose  functions 
were  restricted  to  its  survey  and  record  and  disposal  under  federal 
laws. 

As  early  as  1796  the  suggestion  of  federal  aid  for  the  promotion  of 
agriculture  was  made  by  President  George  Washington,  who  laid 
before  Congress  a  plan  for  an  agency  modeled  after  the  British 
Board  of  Agriculture,  of  which  he  was  an  honorary  member.  But 
Congress  failed  to  act  on  this  suggestion,  as  it  did  on  a  similar  pro- 
posal which  came  from  the  Agricultural  Society  of  Berkley,  Mass., 
in  1817. 

In  the  coui'se  of  time,  however,  the  use  of  public  funds  for  agri- 
cultural work  began  to  be  practiced,  plants,  seeds  and  animals  being 
introduced  through  the  Consular  Service  and  turned  over  for  dis- 
tribution to  the  Patent  Office,  which  was  then  under  the  State  Depart- 
ment. When  Henry  L.  Ellsworth,  a  practical  Connecticut  farmer, 
became  Commissioner  of  Patents  in  1836,  he  gave  special  attention 
to  the  distribution  of  seeds  and  plants,  and  in  1839  he  secured  a 
Congressional  appropriation  of  $1,000  "  for  the  purpose  of  collecting 
and  distributing  seeds,  prosecuting  agricultural  investigations,  and 
procuring  agricultural  statistics." 

Commissioner  Ellsworth  gave  in  his  report  for  1842  a  prophetic 
view  of  what  the  application  of  science  would  mean  to  agricultural 
production.  But  there  were  many  doubters,  not  only  of  the  value 
of  science  as  applied  to  agriculture,  but  also  of  the  desirability  of 
government  aid  to  agriculture.  This  is  evidenced  by  fluctuating  ap- 
propriations, which  at  times  were  cut  off  entirely.  After  the  Patent 
Office  was  transferred  to  the  Interior  Department,  in  1849,  the  appro- 
priations increased,  a  chemist,  botanist,  and  statistician  were  em- 
ployed, meteorological  data  were  regularly  furnished  by  the  Smith- 
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sonian  Institution,  and  information  on  many  agricultural  subjects 
was  published  in  the  annual  reports.  In  this  period  the  principle 
was  gradually  established  of  governmental  promotion  of  agriculture, 
not  only  through  the  distribution  of  seeds,  but  through  the  employ- 
ment of  science. 

With  the  coming  of  Lincoln's  administration  a  plan  was  put 
forward  by  David  P.  Holloway,  Commissioner  of  Patents,  for  the 
creation  of  '^  a  department  of  the  productive  arts."  Congress  adopted 
a  portion  of  the  commissioner's  plan  and  established  a  department 
of  agriculture,  President  Lincoln  signing  the  act  May  15,  1862.  The 
new  department  was  formally  organized  on  July  first  of  that  year, 
in  the  rooms  of  the  Patent  Office  previously  occupied  by  the  agri- 
cultural division;  and  on  the  following  day,  July  2,  Presid^at  Lincoln 
signed  the  Morrill  Act. 

Thus  it  came  about  that  the  provision  of  a  national  agency  for 
agriculture  and  of  federal  aid  for  the  establishment  of  agricultural 
education,  both  of  which  had  long  been  urged,  were  realized  at  the 
same  time,  and  at  a  time  when  the  country  was  in  the  midst  of  its 
mighty  struggle  for  union.  It  is  worthy  of  note  also  that  on  May  20 
of  that  year  President  Lincoln  set  his  approval  on  the  Homestead  Adt^ 
culminating  an  agitation  for  the  settling  of  the  public  lands  which 
had  been  a  national  issue  for  ten  years  previous.  It  is  remarkable 
that  these  three  events,  which  have  been  of  such  fundamental  impor- 
tance to  the  agriculture  of  this  country,  should  all  have  been  culmi- 
nated within  a  period  of  less  than  six  wedcs. 

From  these  small  and  uncertain  beginnings,  there  has  resulted  in 
the  period  of  fifty  years  since  the  Department  of  Agriculture  was 
formally  established  an  organization  for  the  administration  of  law, 
prosecution  of  research,  and  the  collection  and  dissemination  of 
knowledge  "  the  like  of  which  is  unknown  in  any  other  country  or 
any  other  time." 

The  history  of  the  rise  of  the  Department  through  successive  am- 
missioners  and  secretaries,  its  elevation  to  the  first  rank  in  the 
executive  branch  of  the  Government  in  1888,  and  its  present  magni- 
tude and  scope,  were  sketched  in  the  interesting  address  of  Dr.  A.  C. 
True  at  the  Atlanta  convention  of  the  Association  of  American  Agri- 
cultural Colleges  and  Experiment  Stations  in  November.  It  was 
the  only  observance  of  this  important  anniversary.  Anniversari^  of 
events  of  far  less  import  to  the  American  people  have  been  observed 
in  a  national  way,  in  a  manner  to  draw  public  attention  to  them  and 
emphasize  their  epoch-making  character. 

Appreciation  of  the  Department's  work  and  position  has  come 
mainly  in  quite  recent  years.  Until  then  it  was  known  to  many  as 
an  agency  for  the  distribution  of  free  seeds,  and  it  had  little  standing 
as  an  institution  for  agricultural  investigation.    Its  larger  growth 
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is  a  notable  triumph  of  agricultural  science.  Nothing  else  could  have 
given  it  the  dignified  standing  and  the  confidence  which  it  now 
enjoys.  The  demonstration  of  science  as  the  fundamental  basis  of 
agriculture,  of  its  ability  to  cast  aside  the  cloak  of  tradition  and 
superstition  and  mystery  which  enjreloped  it,  and  to  provide  an  in- 
telligent and  reasoning  basis  for  practice,  has  placed  agriculture  as 
an  industry  on  a  very  different  footing  in  the  eyes  of  the  people,  as 
it  has  also  the  institutions  representing  it.  Nothing  has  done  so 
much  to  impress  upon  the  public  the  intimate  and  helpful  relation 
of  science  to  daily  life,  to  educate  it  to  the  belief  in  science  as  some- 
thing very  real  and  essential  and  for  universal  use,  rather  than  some- 
thing abstract  and  incomprehensible  and  for  the  pursuit  of  the  few. 

In  a  recent  address  Dr.  David  Starr  Jordan  expressed  some 
thoughts  which  are  well  worth  considering  in  this  connection,  for, 
although  he  was  speaking  primarily  of  medicine,  his  deductions  are 
especially  applicable  to  the  subject  under  discussion.  After  laying 
down  the  principle  that  all  art  is  based  on  science,  and  defining 
science  as  "  human  experience  tested  and  set  in  order,"  he  said : 

^'Art  is  knowledge  in  action,  and  art  which  is  not  based  on  knowl- 
edge becomes  a  mystery  or  a  trade.  The  practice  of  medicine  [or 
agriculture]  through  the  ages  has  been  one  or  the  other  or  both.  It 
is  a  trade  when  the  physician's  [farmer's]  apprentice  follows  his 
master  about,  learns  his  ways,  his  prescriptions,  and  his  professional 
dignity.  It  is  a  mystery  when  practice  is  based  on  some  theory  .  .  . 
which  goes  outside  of  human  experience  for  its  justification.  Science 
is  alike  to  all  men  who  have  grasped  its  data  and  its  conclusions. 
Art  ¥rill  vary  with  the  personality  of  the  individual  who  practices  it." 

Agriculture  and  the  practice  of  farming  have  passed  through  the 
stage  of  mystery  to  that  of  a  trade  with  professional  aspects.  Mod- 
em scientific  agriculture  aims  to  replace  tradition  with  well-estab- 
lished facts.  While  the  art  varies  with  the  individual  who  practices, 
it  is  now  based  on  knowledge,  i.  e.,  on  experience  viewed  in  the  light 
of  science.  This  is  its  essential  characteristic,  and  the  ability  to  call 
science  into  the  service  of  agriculture  is  a  modern  accomplishment. 

The  limitations  of  experience  unaided,  and  its  inadequacy  to  prog- 
ress, were  well  set  forth  by  Dr.  H.  C.  White  in  his  Atlanta  address 
oh  the  American  Experiment  Stations.  The  application  of  original 
investigation  to  supplement  and  extend  the  experience  and  observa- 
tions of  daily  life  marked  a  new  era  in  the  acquisition  of  knowledge. 

Dr.  White  said :  "  When  Patrick  Henry  declared  that  he  knew  of 
no  lamp  by  which  to  guide  his  feet  but  that  of  experience,  he  spake  as 
a  man  of  the  eighteenth  century  and  those  which  had  gone  before. 
For  untold  centuries  individual  and  traditional  experience  was 
counted  the  safest  if  not  the  only  guide  to  conduct.  In  the  great 
industry  of  agriculture,  io  which  men  had  been  engaged  since  the 
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beginning  of  human  history,  experience  in  like  manner  had  been  the 
school  in  which  instruction  had  been  sought  for  proficiency  in  the 
art  and  improvement  of  its  processes.  The  value  of  experience  surely 
is  not  to  be  disdained.  On  the  contrary  it  is  a  very  efficient  corrective 
of  error,  and  men  do  well  to  maintain  its  historic  continuity  for  the 
avoidance  of  fault  and  the  elimination  of  blunder. 

"  But  while  experience  may  be  safe,  it  is  after  all  but  an  unintelli- 
gent and  unprc^essive  monitor.  Certainly  in  the  case  of  agriculture 
it  has  proven  its  inadequacy  to  progress.  For  it  may  be  doubted  if 
agricultural  practice  or  agricultural  production  in  Europe  in  the 
eighteenth  century  were  in  any  large  degree  superior  to  those  of 
ancient  Babylonia,  Egypt,  Greece,  or  Bome.  It  was  only  when  the 
truly  scientific  spirit  of  inquiry  into  the  causes  and  reasons  of  phe- 
nomena was  loosened  upon  the  world  that  conduct  and  practice  could 
be  based  upon  an  illuminating  knowledge  and  no  longer  guided  by  a 
blind  experience." 

There  is  little  in  mere  handicraft  that  can  be  taught;  it  must  mostly 
be  acquired  by  experience.  Hence  the  development  of  such  agencies 
as  the  agricultural  colleges  and  the  Department  of  Agriculture  waited 
largely  on  the  development  of  the  scientific  stage  and  the  explanaticm 
of  the  principles  involved.  With  the  application  of  science  and  its 
dissemination^  all  of  these  agencies  grew  in  power  and  resources  and 
size,  so  that  in  a  remarkable  d^ree  they  are  to  be  regarded  as  prod- 
ucts of  their  own  activities.  The  great  industry  of  agriculture  has 
developed  with  them  and  very  largely  as  a  result  of  them,  and  to  them 
is  unmistakably  due  the  present  position  of  agriculture  as  an  industry 
and  its  efficiency  as  an  occupation. 

But  there  were  other  conditions  in  this  country  which  retarded 
for  a  time  the  higher  development  of  agriculture  and  had  a  great 
influence  on  the  progress  of  these  agricultural  institutions.  Among 
these  were  the  operations  of  the  Homestead  Act,  which,  as  we  have 
seen^  came  into  effect  at  the  same  time  that  the  Department  and  the 
agricultural  colleges  were  provided  for.  Other  conditions  were  eco- 
nomic in  their  nature,  and  these  we  are  still  struggling  with. 

The  Homestead  Act  promoted  on  a  vast  scale  the  rapid  expansion 
of  our  agriculture,  causing  the  occupation  of  the  available  farm  land 
in  a  half  century  and  distributing  this  land  among  millions  of  smaU 
proprietors.  This  brought  about  the  production  of  enormous  wealth 
as  the  basis  for  the  development  of  commerce,  manufacturing,  educa- 
tion and  social  life.  It  broadened  our  more  conservative  and  sub- 
stantial electorate  to  such  an  extent  as  to  enable  us  to  meet  the 
problems  arising  from  vast  combinations  of  capital  and  labor,  so  that 
today  we  have  a  fair  opportunity  for  their  successful  solution. 

Looked  at  from  another  angle,  the  Homestead  Act  brought  about 
conditions  which  prevented  for  many  years  the  proper  development 
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of  agricultural  education  in  our  colleges  and  schools,  and  hindered 
the  progress  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  and  the  experiment 
stations.  As  long  as  there  was  plenty  of  fi*ee  land  and  agriculture 
was  being  spread  out  by  the  simplest  methods  beyond  the  immediate 
needs  of  the  nation,  although  the  aggregate  of  agricultural  produc- 
tion greatly  increased,  the  price  of  agricultural  products  constantly 
tended  to  fall  below  the  level  of  profit  Agriculture  thus  became  a 
backward  and  depressed  industry.  The  generation  of  pioneer 
farmers  who  had  rushed  in  so  eagerly  to  acquire  the  nree  lands  be- 
came disgusted  with  the  financial  outcome  and  outlook  of  this  busi- 
ness, and  sought  every  avenue  of  escape  from  it  for  their  children. 
Hence  the  agricultural  colleges,  begun  with  much  enthusiasm,  found 
little  support  from  the  farmers,  and  after  a  time  began  to  lose  even 
the  meager  number  of  students  at  first  attracted  to  them. 

The  Department  of  Agriculture  and  the  early  experiment  stations 
had  little  encouragement  to  collect  the  knowledge  on  which  alone 
efficient  courses  in  agriculture  could  be  constructed,  and  remained  in 
a  weak  and  neglected  condition.  Fortunately  there  were  leaders  who 
saw  that  this  condition  of  affairs  could  not  last,  and  that  the  time 
would  come  when  the  farmers  would  need  help  and  be  eager  to 
receive  it.  The  passage  of  the  Hatch  Act,  twenty-five  years  ago, 
marks  the  turning  of  the  tide. 

In  commenting  on  the  change  of  conditions  which  has  come  with 
passage  of  years,  Dr.  True  said : 

"  From  being  a  simple  and  depressed  industry,  agriculture  is  becom- 
ing a  highly  complicated  and  progressive  industry.  The  universal 
use  of  machinery,  the  necessary  changes  in  methods,  crops,  and  animal 
husbandry,  to  meet  the  new  and  varied  demands  of  different  regions, 
have  caused  an  unparalleled  reorganization  of  agricultural  industries. 
The  many  successful  applications  of  science  to  agriculture,  and  the 
evident  need  of  technical  education  in  agricultural  science  and  prac- 
tice, have  caused  the  establishment  in  the  United  States  of  the  most 
comprehensive  and  f arreaching  system  of  agricultural  research  and 
education  ever  devised." 

The  Department  is  approaching  the  close  of  four  successive  ad- 
ministrations under  the  same  guiding  hand,  a  period  of  sixteen  years 
of  marvelous  growth  and  development  which  have  far  surpassed  the 
combined  product  of  all  the  previous  years.  Some  of  the  facts  of 
this  growth  are  brought  together  in  the  last  annual  report  of  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture,  in  a  retrospect  which  furnishes  a  basis  for 
measuring  the  present  scope  and  diversity  of  this  national  agency. 
These  are  only  faintly  indicated  by  its  present  income  of  $24,743,044 
and  its  force  of  13,858  employees. 
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The  present  functions  of  the  Department  may  be  broadly  dasea- 
fied  as  (1)  administrative,  (2)  advisory,  (3)  investigational,  (4)  in- 
formational, and  (5)  educational.  These  have  been  so  far  developed 
and  expanded  that  the  Department's  business  vitally  affects  the  daily 
life  of  all  our  people. 

•  Under  administrative  duties  are  included  those  relating  to  the 
enforcement  of  the  meat  inspection,  carried  on  at  nearly  one  thou- 
sand establishments  in  two  hundred  and  fifty-nine  cities  and 
towns ;  the  inspection  of  foods  and  drugs,  insecticides  and  fungicides, 
with  regard  to  both  domestic  and  imported  products,  which  is  con- 
ducted through  the  laboratory  of  the  Bureau  of  Chemistry  at  Wash- 
mgton  and  its  twenty-five  branch  laboratories  throughout  the 
country;  the  control  and  quarantine  rendered  necessary  by  sheep  and 
cattle  diseases  and  the  inspection  of  cattle-carrying  vessels;  the 
management  of  the  national  forests,  embracing  one  hundred  and 
eighty-five  million  acres,  or  nearly  three  himdred  thousand  square 
miles  of  territory ;  the  regulation  of  interstate  commerce  of  game  ani- 
mals and  the  control  of  the  importation  of  noxious  and  other  ani- 
mals; the  Congressional  seed  distribution;  the  supervision  of  the 
federal  funds  g^nted  to  the  state  experiment  stations;  and  the  direct 
management  of  stations  in  Alaska,  Hawaii,  Porto  Rico,  and  Guam. 

In  its  advisory  capacity,  the  Department  conducts  a  vast  and  varied 
correspondence.  Besides  this  there  are  some  large  operations  which 
have  in  them  an  important  advisory  factor.  Such,  for  example,  are 
the  daily  weather  forecasts,  the  monthly  crop  reports,  the  national 
soil  survey,  and  the  cooperative  farm  demonstration  work.  Many 
agents  of  the  Department  are  now  giving  mudi  of  their  time  to  per- 
sonally advising  the  farmers  in  the  districts  where  they  are  located. 
Notable  examples  of  this  are  the  services  of  the  Department's  road, 
irrigation,  and  drainage  engineers.  In  a  similar  way  this  Office  has 
a  broad  influence  on  the  development  of  the  agricultural  colleges, 
schools,  and  experiment  stations. 

The  technical,  scientific,  and  practical  investigations  of  the  De- 
partment now  constitute  a  large  share  of  its  business  and  cover  a 
very  wide  range.  All  of  the  bureaus  are  engaged  in  this  work,  and 
their  projects  cover  practically  every  dep>artment  of  agricultural 
inquiry.  They  include  laboratory  investigations  in  the  various  sci- 
ences bearing  on  agricultural  problems,  field  experiments  in  many 
States  and  Territories,  studies  of  natural  conditions  and  agricultural 
possibilities  on  a  large  scale,  the  exploration  of  foreign  countries  for 
plants,  beneficial  insects,  etc,  the  devising  of  means  to  defend  the 
farmer  against  flood  or  to  protect  him  against  the  ravages  of  insects 
and  diseases,  engineering  studies  on  road  building,  irrigation,  and 
drainage,  economic  studies  relating  to  farm  management,  cost  of  pro- 
duction, etc.,  etc. 
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Taken  together,  these  projects  constitute  the  largest  amount  of 
definite  and  systematic  investigation,  agricultural  or  otherwise,  con- 
ducted under  a  single  organization  anywhere  in  the  world.  United 
with  the  similar  work  of  the  state  experiment  stations,  they  are 
accumulating  a  body  of  knowledge  relating  to  agriculture  which 
already  constitutes  by  far  the  largest  contribution  to  the  science  of 
agriculture.  In  this  way  a  broad,  sure,  and  permanent  foundation  for 
the  future  agricultural  prosperity  of  the  United  States  is  being  laid. 

As  perhaps  a  natural  outgrowth  of  its  functions  relating  to  the 
industry  which  is  most  fundamental  to  human  life  and  civilization, 
the  Department  has  taken  on  an  increasing  amount  of  work  outside 
the  field  of  agriculture.  Such,  for  example,  is  a  large  part  of  the 
meteorological  work  of  the  Weather  Bureau,  the  inspection  of  drugs, 
investigations  on  human  nutrition,  studies  of  household  and  disease- 
causing  insects,  biological  investigations  relating  to  human  diseases, 
etc.  Part  of  this  has  been  given  to  the  Department  under  a  wise 
administrative  policy  which  seeks  to  make  the  most  effective  use  of 
existing  governmental  agencies  and  facilities,  instead  of  creating  new 
ones. 

As  a  public  agency  for  the  dissemination  of  information  on  agri- 
cultural subjects  the  work  of  the  Department  has  reached  vast  pro- 
portions. During  the  year  ended  June  30, 1912,  it  issued  2,110  publi- 
cations, aggregating  84,678,557  copies.  Many  of  these  are  technical 
i-eports  of  scientific  investigations,  published  in  small  editions,  but 
others  are  popular  in  character  and  are  widely  distributed.  Over 
nine  million  copies  of  Farmers'  Bulletins  are  sent  out  annually,  and 
as  they  are  distributed  largely  through  Congressmen  they  go  into 
all  the  rural  districts.  The  "  Yearbook,"  a  bound  volume  of  about 
seven  hundred  pages,  has  an  edition  of  a  half  million  copies. 

For  many  years  past  three  technical  periodicals  have  been  issued — 
the  Monthly  Weather  Review,  the  Crop  Reporter,  and  Experiment 
Station  Record.  These  are  given  wide  distribution  in  this  country 
and  to  a  considerable  extent  abroad.  In  addition,  the  Bulletin  of  the 
Mount  Weather  Observatory  is  issued  in  a  periodical  series,  and  the 
Library  puts  out  a  Monthly  Bulletin. 

Included  in  the  special  equipment  of  the  Department  are  three 
farms,  one  at  Arlington,  Va.,  of  about  four  hundred  acres,  for  plant 
work ;  another  of  about  fifty  acres  at  Bethesda,  Md.,  for  use  in  the 
study  of  animal  diseases;  and  a  comparatively  new  farm  at  BeltsvUle, 
Md.,  of  four  hundred  and  seventy-five  acres  of  land,  for  experiments 
in  animal  husbandry  and  dairying. 

The  Department's  Library  contains  a  collection  of  122,000  books 
and  pamphlets,  chiefly  on  agriculture  and  related  sciences,  and  as  far 
as  known  is  the  largest  agricultural  library  extant.  Nearly  two  thou- 
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sand  periodicals  are  received  currently.  Its  books  are  lent  to  workers 
all  over  the  country,  loans  being  made  the  past  year  in  thirty-nine 
different  States  and  Territories,  serving  in  Uiis  way  as  a  national 
library  of  agriculture. 

Sudi  is  the  present  magnitude  of  the  national  department  which 
stands  for  agriculture  and  for  the  broader  relations  of  human  wel- 
fare.  It  is  no  local  institution  but  is  national  in  the  broadest  sense. 
Its  constituency  is  ninety  million  people  who  profit  by  its  manifold 
activities  in  a  thousand  ways,  and  its  field  is  every  State  and  the  island 
possessions,  through  which  its  local  offices  and  laboratcnries  and  over 
eleven  thousand  of  its  workers  are  scattered.  It  has  no  regard  for 
sectional  divisions  or  political  affiliations.  Nor  does  it  work  imto 
itself,  for  in  these  years  of  development  the  principle  of  cooperation 
betwe^i  the  Nation  and  the  State  has  been  permanently  estaUished. 

The  past  sixteen  years  is  a  remarkable  record  of  growth  in  resources 
and  responsibilities  and  lines  of  endeavor,  a  growth  in  which  the 
personnel  has  been  multiplied  more  than  five  times  and  the  revenues 
nearly  seven  times.  This  has  been  built  upon  a  confidence  bom  of 
accomplishment  and  a  widening  view  of  the  functions  of  the  Federal 
Government. 

The  history  of  the  experiment  station  movement  in  the  United 
States  has  often  been  told  in  these  pages  and  in  other  publications. 
Dr.  White,  in  his  admirable  paper,  reviewed  this  history  in  the  light 
of  contemporary  conditions  of  agriculture  and  of  science,  and  gave 
a  forecast  of  future  development. 

Starting  with  the  establishment  of  the  first  experiment  station  in 
.  Connecticut  in  1875,  the  growth  of  stations  under  state  patronage 
was  slow  and  their  revenues  comparatively  small  up  to  the  time 
when  the  movement  became  national.  These  pioneer  stations,  how- 
ever, demonstrated  the  usefulness  of  such  institutions  and  prepared 
the  public  mind  and  the  national  legislature  for  the  important  step 
which  culminated  in  the  passage  of  the  Hatch  Act  on  March  2, 1887. 
They  furnished  a  vision  and  an  imagination  which  enaUed  a  fore- 
shadowing of  the  work  to  be  done. 

The  inadequacy  of  the  existing  basis  for  agricultural  instruction 
had  been  realized  by  the  agricultural  colleges  for  several  years,  as 
had  been  the  inability  of  the  colleges  under  their  limited  oiganization 
to  develop  that  basis  as  it  should  be.  A  convention  of  representa- 
tives of  the  land-grant  colleges,  held  in  Washington  in  1883,  ap- 
proved a  plan  for  the  establishment  of  a  station  at  each  of  the  col- 
leges, and  a  subsequent  convention  in  1885  reaffirmed  this  approval 
Several  bills  providing  federal  appropriation  were  presented  in  suc- 
ceeding Congresses,  and  strongly  pressed  by  the  agricultural  col- 
leges and  the  then  existing  experiment  stations,  but  it  was  not  until 
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1887  that  a  bill  introduced  by  Hon.  William  H.  Hatch,  of  Missouri, 
was  enacted  by  Congress  and  approved .  by  President  Cleveland. 
Thus  came  into  existence,  a  quarter  of  a  century  ago,  that  great  arm 
of  the  public  service,  the  American  agricultural  experiment  station, 
which  in  this  relatively  short  period  has  given  such  an  impetus  to 
agricultural  education  and  to  a  more  intelligent  agriculture,  and  been 
a  national  force  for  the  instruction  of  the  farmer. 

The  stations  were  regarded  as  state  institutions  from  the  beginning, 
and  this  subjected  them  to  local  conditions,  pecuniary,  political,  and 
administrative,  which  for  a  time  retarded  their  proper  development 
in  some  instances.  In  the  early  period  "  it  was  inevitable  that  there 
should  have  been  more  or  less  of  groping  after  stability  and  accurate 
consciousness  of  purpose.  There  was  undoubtedly  much  effort  that 
was*unw&e,  much  labor  that  was  useleiss,  much  duplication  that  was 
unnecessary,  much  wastefulness  of  both  energy  and  means." 

Gradually,  however,  these  conditions  were  remedied.  Greater  sta- 
bility prevailed.  The  true  mission  of  the*  station,  the  necessity  for 
freedom  from  interference  and  large  liberty  in  developing  its  methods 
and  conducting  its  studies,  were  recc^nized  and  secured.  As  time 
passed  and  their  potential  capabilities  were  made  manifest,  the  need 
developed  for  larger  appropriations  and  for  a  more  fundamental 
character  of  investigation.  "  In  the  first  place,  their  resources  were 
inadequate  to  their  needs.  States  and  communities  had  not  yet  been 
quickened  to  a  sufficient  supplementing  of  the  initial  federal  grants. 
In  the  second  place,  the  time  had  arrived  when  mere  experimentation 
for  the  repeated  corroboration  of  fairly  well  established  truths  should 
largely  cease,  and  research  and  investigation  for  the  acquiring  of  new 
and  larger  truths  be  more  extensively  prosecuted." 

This  resulted  in  the  passage  of  an  act  introduced  by  Henry  CuUen 
Adams,  of  Wisconsin,  which  was  signed  by  Presideffit  Roosevelt 
March  16,  1906.  This  new  act  doubled  the  federal  appropriation  to 
the  stations  in  a  period  of  five  years,  the  federal  appropriation  reach- 
ing $30,000  to  each  State  in  1911,  or  a  total  of  $1,440,000  a  year. 
Its  terms  were  so  drawn  as  to  restrict  the  use  of  the  new  appropria- 
tion to  the  conduct  of  original  investigation  and  research,  as  distin- 
guished from  the  simpler  experiments  and  trials  which  had  been  so 
much  in  demand.  The  standards  set  soon  affected  the  work  of  the 
stations  as  a  whole,  resulting  in  a  higher  grade  of  product,  and  led 
to  a  sharper  definition  of  their  duties  as  distinguished  from  those 
of  the  teaching  departments  of  the  college  and  the  manifold  enter- 
prises for  extension  teaching.  The  new  provision  called  for  more 
thoroughly  trained  men;  and  the  differentiation  of  duties,  with  the 
larger  freedom  for  concentration  on  research,  attracted  a  class  of 
workers  who  had  heretofore  looked  askance  at  the  experiment  station 
as  a  field  of  activity. 
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Reviewing  this  new  era,  Dr.  White  said :  "  In  the  six  years  since 
the  passage  of  the  Adams  Act  the  work  and  utility  of  the  stations 
have  enormously  increased  and  expanded.  Desultory  and  inconse- 
quent experimentation  has  been  largely  discontinued ;  definiteness  in 
experiment  work  has  been  more  clearly  established,  and  genuine 
scientific  research  along  all  the  lines  of  the  natural  sciences  related 
to  agriculture  have  been  begun.  A  large  and  able  body  of  cc»npe- 
tent  investigators  has  been  developed,  and  the  quality  and  value  of 
their  work  challenges  admiring  comparison  with  the  output  of  the 
laboratories  of  the  world  devoted  to  pure  research  in  all  the  branches 
of  biology,  chemistry,  and  physics.  Through  the  station  publications 
and  otherwise  a  body  of  new  truth^  demonstrated  or  suspected,  has 
been  given  immediately  to  the  workers  in  the  fields  for  adoption, 
scrutiny,  or  test,  and  as  a  result  it  is  probably  true  that  in  America 
scientific  agriculture — ^and  that  means  intelligent  agriculture,  eco- 
nomic agriculture — ^has  made  greater  progress  in  the  last  ten  years 
than  in  all  the  years  which  went  before." 

In  the  six  years  since  the  Adams  Act  passed,  the  revenues  of  the 
stations  from  federal  and  state  sources  have  nearly  doubled,  amount- 
ing in  the  fiscal  year  1912  to  practically  $8,850,000,  while  the  staff 
of  officers  and  workers  has  increased  nearly  85  per  cent,  the  rolls  at 
the  close  of  1912  numbering  no  less  than  1,750  persons. 

Dr.  White  outlined  the  modern  conception  of  the  experiment  sta- 
tion as  that  of  "  a  scientific  laboratory  in  the  fullest  and  purest 
sense,  given  over  to  varied  but  purely  scientific  work,  with  fields  and 
bams  and  herds  ranking  with  microscope,  balance,  and  burette  as 
mere  implements  of  research.  It  is  experimental  only  so  far  as  it 
may  test,  on  a  strictly  laboratory  scale,  the  suggestions  of  research. 
It  is  the  investigative  department  of  the  college  to  which  it  may  be 
attached  and,  as  such,  may  be  called  upon  only  to  furnish  new 
truths  to  be  taught  in  the  class  room  and  the  laboratory,  in  the  exten- 
sion lecture  and  on  the  demonstration  farm.  With  this  distinctive 
and  restricted  purpose  the  field  of  its  operation  is  yet  ample  and 
sufficient,  .  .  . 

"The  acquisition  of  knowledge  must  precede  its  applicati(Mi,  and 
further  real  progress  in  agriculture  must,  therefore,  come  not  so  much 
from  improved  instruction  in  the  schools,  from  increase  in  our  exten- 
sion teaching,  or  from  demonstration  in  the  field,  valuable  and  impor- 
tant as  these  may  be,  but  mainly  from  research  in  the  station 
laboratory.  .  .  . 

"And  yet  a  greater  service  may  the  station  render  to  the  State 
Among  all  the  public  institutions,  it  should  stand  preeminently  to 
illustrate  the  persistent,  untiring  search  for  truth.  .  .  .  For  it  is 
the  search  after  truth  that  is  the  basis  of  moral  training^  and  it  is  the 
possession  of  truth  that,  alone,  shaU  make  us  free.'' 
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Throughout  the  last  quarter  century  of  development,  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  has  been  in  close  cooperation  with  the  Associa- 
tion of  American  Agricultural  Colleges  and  Experiment  Stations 
and  the  institutions  represented  in  it.  There  has  also  been  a  constant 
interchange  between  them.  One  secretary  and  three  assistant  secre- 
taries have  come  from  the  agricultural  colleges  and  experiment  sta- 
tions. Numerous  subordinate  officers,  especially  in  the  scientific 
service,  have  been  drawn  from  these  institutions,  where  they  have 
received  their  special  training.  On  the  other  hand,  many  Depart- 
ment officers  have  gone  into  the  faculties  of  the  agricultural  colleges 
and  the  staffs  of  the  experiment  stations.  Constantly  increasing, 
and  in  the  aggregate  large,  amounts  of  Department  funds  have  been 
used  in  cooperation  with  the  colleges  and  stations  in  a  great  variety 
of  enterprises. 

This  is  a  natural  and  a  happy  condition,  a  recognition  of  the  fact 
that  problems  and  principles  are  broader  than  institutions  or  men, 
and  that  in  their  common  effort  for  the  advancement  of  agriculture 
through  investigation  and  demonstration  the  facilities  of  the 
National  Department  and  the  state  experiment  stations  supplement 
each  other.  Each  has  shared  in  the  other's  progress  and  achieve- 
ments, and  the  success  and  influence  of  the  one  can  rarely  be  ade- 
quately measured  without  recognition  of  the  other. 
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Phytin  and  pyTophosphoric  add  esters  of  inosit,  H,  R.  J.  Aitdebson  {New 
York  State  Sta.  Tech.  Bui.  21,  pp.  5-ifi).— CJontinuIng  previous  work  (B.  S.  B., 
27,  p.  406),  the  author  describe?  as  new  salts  of  phytic  add,  caldum-magnesluni- 
potassium  phytate,  p^ita-oaldum  phsrtate,  tetra-calcium  phytate,  penta-ma^- 
nesium  phytate,  the  copper  salts  obtained  when  precipitating  phytic  add  with 
copper  acetate,  octa-silver  phytate,  and  hepta-silver  phytate.  "  Biforts  to  syn- 
thesize phytic  acid  by  acting  on  dry  inosit  with  dry  pyrophosphoric  add  lead 
to  the  formation  of  esters.  Two  of  these,  viz,  the  di-pyrophosphoric  acid  ester 
of  Inosit  and  a  dl-lnosit  tri-pyrophosphorlc  acid  ester  were  obtained  in  pure  form 
and  analyzed.  These  esters  are  very  similar  to  phytic  add  in  appearance,  taste, 
and  reactions.  They  yield  similar  acid  salts  and  on  hydrolysis  inosit  and  phos- 
phoric acid  are  produced." 

The  study  was  conducted  in  conjunction  with  an  investigation  in  r^ard  to 
the  form  in  which  phytin  exists  in  wheat  bran,  and  which  will  be  reported  upon 
later. 

Studies  on  enzym  addon.— I,  Some  exi>eriments  with  the  castor  bean 
lipase,  K.  G.  Falk  and  J.  M.  Nelson  (Jour.  Amer.  Chem.  8oc.,  Si  {1912),  Ifo. 
5,  pp.  735-745). — A  comparative  study  was  made  of  the  hydrolysis  of  methyl 
acetate,  ethyl  butyrate,  and  olive  oil  caused  by  the  castor  bean  lipase.  Adding 
small  amounts  of  alkali  at  the  beginning  of  the  action  had  no  appreciable  infln- 
ence  on  the  subsequent  hydrolysis  with  methyl  acetate,  but  with  ethyl  butyrate 
the  action  was  different,  depending  upon  the  amounts  of  alkali  added. 

"  In  ether  saturated  with  water,  and  acetone  containing  a  small  amount  of 
water,  as  solvents,  methyl  acetate  was  hydrolyzed  to  a  considerable  extent  with 
lipase  both  at  the  ordinary  and  at  more  elevated  temperatures.  Small  amounts 
of  an  active  constituent  were  extracted  from  the  lipase  preparation  by  water 
and  by  ethyl  acetate.  By  the  electrolysis  in  water  of  the  lipase  preparation,  a 
substance  was  produced  in  the  anode  solution,  probably  by  oxidation,  showing 
marked  hydrolytic  action." 

BOle  of  electrolytes  in  the  action  of  ferments  of  animal  origin,  H.  Bubbt 
{Biocfiem.  Ztschr.,  40  (1912),  Tfo.  5-6,  pp.  957-S69).—lt  was  found  that  the  pan- 
creatic and  gastric  juices  of  dogs  lost  their  starch-hydrolyzlng  property  when 
subjected  to  dialysis  with  distilled  water.  The  presence  of  chlorin  or  bromln 
ions  was  found  to  be  absolutely  essential  to  the  activity  of  animal  amylasea 
Vegetable  amylase  and  lactase,  and  emulsln  of  animal  origin,  retain  their  deav- 
ing  power  evai  when  chlorids  are  absent 

The  hydrolytic  action  of  hydrogen  peroxid,  G.  Neubebo  and  S.  Mtdba 
{Biochem.  Ztschr,,  36  {1911),  No.  1,  pp.  S7-43). — ^The  preparations  used  in  this 
work  were  ovalbumin,  geiatln,  glycogen,  various  starches,  inulln,  nucleic  add 
from  yeast,  the  sulphuric  acid  salt  of  chondroltin,  and  lecithin.  'Marked  deav- 
age  was  noted  at  ordinary  temperatures  with  all  of  these  substances. 
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The  ignition  of  precipitates  without  the  use  of  the  blast  lamp,  P.  H. 
Walksb  and  J.  B.  Wilbow  (17.  8.  Dept,  Agr.,  Bur,  Chem.  Circ,  101,  pp.  8). — "An 
attempt  has  been  nmde  to  determine  whether  alumina  and  silica  can  be  ignited 
to  constant  weight  without  the  use  of  a  blast  lamp,  and  as  a  result  the  authors 
are  of  the  opinion  that  with  slow  Initial  ignition  and  final  heating  at  the  highest 
temperature  that  can  be  obtained  with  a  burner,  silica  is  practically  always 
reduced  to  constant  weight  in  2  hours  and  generally  in  1  hour.  Alumina  re- 
quires a  somewhat  longer  period.  About  3  hours  reduces  the  weight  to  within 
the  limit  of  error  of  the  determination." 

Precipitating  agents  for  amino  adds,  G.  Neubebg  and  J.  Kebb  (Biocheni, 
Ztschr,,  40  il912).  No,  SS,  pp.  498-502), — ^A  universal  precipitating  agent  for 
amino  acids  was  found  in  a  solution  of  mercuric  acetate  made  alkaline  with 
sodium  carbonate.  If  to  a  solution  of  glycocoll,  a  saturated  or  a  10  per  cent 
solution  of  sodium  carbonate  is  added  to  alkalinity  and  then  followed  with  a  25 
per  cent  solution  of  mercuric  acetate  a  white  precipitate  is  obtained.  By  the 
judicious  addition  of  the  reagents  in  turn  and  then  alcohol,  a  dense  white  pre- 
cipitate is  produced  which  is  nearly  quantitative.  The  process  consists  not  only 
in  obtaining  the  mercuric  salt  of  the  amino  acid  but  also  represents  a  com- 
plicated reaction  in  which  the  elements  which  constitute  carbon  dioxid  come 
into  play.  Probably  the  basic  salts  of  the  corresponding  carbamic  acids  are 
involved.  The  method  does  not  possess  the  sharpness  or  deflniteness  of  phos- 
photungstic  acid  with  the  diamino  acids. 

A  delicate  method  for  determining  minute  quantities  of  chlorophyll,  C.  A. 
Jaoobson  {Jour,  Amer,  Chem.  8oc„  S4  U912),  No,  P,  pp.  J:266r'1269,  pla.  ^).— 
A  description  is  given  of  f\  method  for  determining  the  quantity  of  chlorophyll 
in  leaves  with  a  green  weight  leas  than  1  gm.  This  consists  of  a  comparison 
of  the  intensity  of  the  chlorophyll  absorption  bands  of  the  solution  to  be  ex- 
amined with  the  intensity  of  the  corresponding  bands  produced  by  solutions  of 
known  concentrations. 

Colorimetrlc  detennination  of  phosphoric  add  in  arable  soils,  C.  B.  Her- 
BERiL  (An.  Inst.  M^d.  Nac,  [Mewico],  10  (1908),  pp.  271-^6;  aba.  in  Ohem.  Aha., 
6  (1912),  No.  5,  p,  662). — ^The  method  is  as  follows: 

"Twenty  gm.  soU,  dried  at  110*",  are  heated  to  low  redness  in  a  platinum 
crucible  to  destroy  organic  matter  and  digested  with  nitric  add  on  a  water 
bath  for  5  hours  with  frequent  shaking.  The  filtered  solution  is  evaporated 
to  dryness  in  a  platinum  dish,  the  oxids  of  iron  and  aluminum  dissolved  in 
5  cc.  each  of  nitric  acid  and  water,  and  filtered  from  silica.  The  temperature 
should  be  kept  below  120*'  in  order  to  prevent  formation  of  alkali  and  alkaline 
earth  silicates  which  would  later  form  silicomolybdates.  The  filtrate  is  precipi- 
tated with  ammonium  molybdate,  the  precipitate  dissolved  in  ammonia  and, 
after  addition  of  potassium  ferrocyanid,  compared  with  a  standard  solution 
prepared  from  pure  acid  sodium  phosphate.  Citrate-soluble  phosphoric  acid 
may  be  determined  in  a  similar  manner." 

Determination  of  moisture  in  cereals  and  cereal  products,  A.  Fobztet 
(Ztschr,  Qeaam.  Getreidew.,  S  {1911),  Nos.  4,  pp.  92-98;  5,  pp.  llS-118;  4 
(1912),  No,  S,  pp.  75-77,  figs.  5).— This  is  a  study  of  methods.  It  considers  the 
various  temperatures  and  apparatus  proposed  for  determining  the  moisture  in 
cereals  and  cereal  products,  and  also  points  out  their  disadvantages,  particu- 
larly the  Duvel  (E.  S.  R.,  18,  p.  1122)  and  Hoffmann  apparatus. 

The  author  also  describes  a  rapid  drying  apparatus,  which  utilizes  a  curroit 
of  air  and  a  temperature  of  160^  G.  He  finds  that  working  under  these  con- 
ditions the  apparatus  will  furnish  results  in  from  7  to  14  minutes,  depending 
upon  the  material  under  examination,  which  are  practically  identical  with 
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tbose  obtained  by  drying  at  105^  for  15  hours  or  so.  A  scale  devised  by  the 
author  for  rapid  weigliing  is  also  illustrated  and  described. 

The  determination  of  sugrar  in  natural  eubstanoes,  G.  Neubebo  and  M. 
Ibhida  (Biochem.  ZtBchr.,  S7  {1911),  No.  1-^,  pp.  HZ-169;  ah8.  in  Zenthh 
Physiol.,  26  {1911),  No.  25,  pp.  1199,  1200).— The  polarlmetrlc  determination 
of  sugar  in  all  cases  is  connected  with  a  certain  amount  of  error  where  optically 
active  substances  (cleavage  products),  such  as  peptone,  amido  acids,  amins, 
etc.,  are  present,  as  they  are  as  a  rule  in  human  foodstuffs,  but  if  the  solution 
containing  them  is  first  treated  with  mercuric  acetate  and  then  with  phos- 
photungstlc  acid  interfering  substances  wiU  be  removed.  The  author  first  adds 
a  50  per  cent  solution  in  water  of  mercuric  acetate  until  no  more  precipitation 
takes  place,  filters  off  the  sediment,  and  then  adds  a  25  per  cent  aqueous 
«iolutlon  of  phosphotungstlc  acid  until  no  more  precipitation  occnrs.  Care 
must  be  taken  not  to  add  a  large  excess  of  mercuric  acetate.  No  sugar  is 
retained  in  the  precipitate,  and  that  in  the  filtered  fluid  may  be  determined 
by  either  the  reduction  or  the  polarlmetrlc  method. 

In  regrard  to  the  composition  of  Pehlingr's  solution  as  used  at  the  present 
time,  O.  Lttwiwa  {Chem.  Ztg.,  S6  {1912),  No.  U,  p.  12i).— Attention  is  drawn 
to  certain  inaccuracies  in  several  of  the  published  directions  for  preparing 
Fehling's  solution. 

The  amount  of  formic  acid  in  honey,  H.  Fincke  {Ztschr.  Unterauch.  Nahr. 
u.  Genusamil.,  2S  {1912),  No.  6,  pf>.  255^67;  aha.  in  Jour.  8oc.  Chenu  Indus.,  SI 
{1912),  No.  8,  p.  402). — Continuing  previous  work  (E.  S.  R.,  26,  p.  312),  honey 
was  not  always  found  to  contain  formic  acid,  but  most  of  that  examined  con- 
tained a  volatile  acid  which  reduced  mercuric  chlorid  in  amounts  varying 
from  0.003  to  0.02  per  cent  when  calculated  as  formic  acid.  This  acid  was 
present  in  both  the  free  and  combined  state  Esters  of  formic  acid  could  not 
be  detected. 

Attention  is  called  to  the  fact  that  small  quantities  of  formic  acid  are  obtained 
if  invert  sugar  is  distilled  with  steam,  .the  quantity  depending  upon  the  acidity 
of  the  solution.  Sucrose  when  inverted  with  Invertase  does  not  yield  formic  add 
on  distillation.  Honeys  free  from  formic  acid  were  not  found  to  yield  any  more 
volatile  acids  than  those  derived  from  a  corresponding  amount  of  invert  sugar. 

The  analysis  of  vinegar,  J.  H.  Pateeson  {Proc.  Univ.  Durham  Phil.  Soc 
4  {1911-12),  No.  S,  pp.  IJU-HS). — ^Normal  vin^iar  contains  acetic  add,  and 
small  quantities  of  soditun  tartrate  and  acetate.  If  the  acetic  acid  is  titrated 
with  a  standard  alkali  solution,  and  the  solution  then  titrated  back  with  a 
standard  acid  solution,  using  methyl  orange  as  an  Indicator,  the  amount  of  add 
will  be,  therefore,  a  little  in  excess  of  that  which  would  be  equivalent  to  the  free 
acid  found  by  the  alkali  titration.  Vinegar  adulterated  with  mineral  acid  will 
not  contain  tartrates  and  acetates,  but  free  acetic  and  tartaric  acids  will  be 
present. 

The  method  used  is  as  follows :  "A  sample  of  the  vinegar  is  boUed  under  a 
reflux  condenser  with  about  i  of  its  weight  of  animal  charcoal  (the  charcoal  is 
previously  treated  with  dilute  hydrochloric  add  to  remove  all  carbonates,  wdl 
washed,  and  dried  for  some  time  at  110*  C).  The  liquid  is  then  fllt^^  and  the 
Interior  of  the  condaiser  washed  into  the  flltrate  with  some  of  the  filtered 
liquor.  About  20  gm.  of  the  filtrate  are  then  weighed  out  and  diluted  to  100  cc. 
with  distilled  water.  Portions  of  26  cc.  are  carefully  titrated  with  tentb- 
normal  caustic  potash,  using  phenolphthalein  as  indicator.  The  solution  thus 
obtained  is  diluted  to  a  known  volume  (about  100  cc.),  and  6  drops  of  metbyl 
orange  added.  Dednormal  sulphuric  acid  is  then  run  in  until  a  pink  color  with- 
out any  yellow  shade  is  produced." 
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A  blank  of  distilled  water  is  then  titrated  in  the  same  way,  and  the  true 
Tolume  of  acid  required  for  the  back-titratlon  of  the  sodium  acetate  obtained  by 
difference.  Solutions  containing  known  amounts  of  acetic  acid,  sodium  acetate, 
and  sulphuric  acid  were  analyzed  by  this  method. 

Analysis  of  paprika,  A.  de  Sigmond  and  M.  \VK  (Kis^let,  Kozlem.,  H 
(1911),  No»  5,  pp.  757-792), — ^The  determination  of  the  iodin  number  and  the 
refraction  of  the  ether  extract  will  not  detect  adulterations  of  paprika  with 
foreign  oils.  The  standards  of  the  United  States  require  that  paprika  represent 
only  the  dried  fruit  of  Capsicum  annuum,  while  In  Hungary  the  seeds  are  not 
excluded.  As  the  seeds  contain  more  oil,  the  United  States  standard  of  15  per 
cent  is  exceeded. 

Air-dried  paprika  contains  more  or  less  moisture,  so  that  the  results  obtained 
should  be  compared  on  a  dry  basis.  The  results  obtained  by  drying  in  a  current 
of  air  differ  markedly  from  those  after  drying  in  a  current  of  illuminating  gas. 
It  is  stated  that  Hungarian  paprika  can  not  be  distinguished  from  foreign 
paprikas  on  the  basis  of  a  chemical  examination. 

Contribution  to  the  detection  of  benzoic  acid  in  foods  and  condiments,  B. 
PoLENSKE  (Ar6.  K.  Gmdhtsamt,  S8  (1911),  No.  2,  pp.  l-iP-154).— The  author 
has  elaborated  a  method  for  determining  the  total  benzoic  acid  in  red  bilberries 
and  in  bilberry  compote,  and  presents  a  method  for  the  isolation  and  qualitattye 
detection  of  benzoic  acid  in  food  products. 

Determination  of  the  total  solids  in  milk,  A.  Sputtgebbeb  (Ztschr.  Unter- 
such.  Nahr.  u.  GenussmtL,  22  (1911),  No.  10,  pp.  588-^99;  ahs.  in  Chem.  Zentbl., 
1912,  /,  No.  5,  pp.  377,  S78;  Jour.  8oc.  Chem.  Indus.,  SI  (1912),  No.  1,  pp.  40, 
41). — What  is  deemed  the  most  appropriate  method  for  determining  the  total 
solids  in  milk  consists  in  drying  from  3  to  4  gm.  of  milk  in  a  flat-bottomed  dis^ 
with  or  without  the  addition  of  acetone  or  alcohol.  The  method  yields  results 
with  normal,  rich,  skim,  and  watered  milk,  which  compare  well  with  the  figures 
obtained  by  Flelschmann's  formula.  The  ordinary  water  oven  requires  1  hour 
for  the  process,  while  the  Soxhlet  oven  needs  only  80  minutes  when  a  watery 
solution  of  glycerin  (55  per  cent)  is  used.  The  addition  of  3  drops  of  acetic  acid 
or  formaldehyde  to  the  milk  before  evaporation  yields  results  which  are  too 
high.  Old  milks  yield  low  results  "  If  the  milk  contains  calcium  sucrate  or 
sodium  carbonate,  the  quantity  of  total  solids  found  by  direct  determination  is 
unreliable,  but  in  such  cases  the  calculated  figure  may  be  relied  on  as  trust- 
worthy." 

The  chlorin  content  of  milk,  P.  Poetschke  (Jour.  Indus,  and  Engin.  Chem., 
4  (1912),  No.  1,  pp.  88-40).— The  chlorin  determinations  recorded  were  made 
by  the  author's  method,  which  consists  in  removal  of  the  fat  and  protelds  with 
copper  sulphate  and  sodium  hydroxid.  The  filtrate  is  acidified  with  nitric  acid 
and  titrated  by  Volhard's  method.  Total  solids  were  determined  with  the  aid 
of  a  special  pipette  (E.  S.  R.,  26,  p.  806)  devised  to  deliver  5  gm.  of  milk. 

The  average  amount  of  chlorin  found,  expressed  as  sodium  chlorld,  was  0.17 
percent,  and  ranged  from  0.112  to  0.335  per  cent  The  average  ratio  of  sodium 
chlorld  to  ash  was  1 : 4.5. 

Titrating  the  milk  directly  for  its  chlorin  content,  as  recommended  by 
Richmond,  gave  erroneous  results.  Formaldehyde  present  to  the  extent  of 
1 :  500  in  milk  did  not  influence  the  results  obtained  with  the  author's  method. 

A  rapid  means  for  determining  the  fat  in  milk  according  to  the  Bose- 
Gottlieb  method,  B.  Rittp  and  A.  MI^lleb  (Ztschr.  Untersuch.  Nahr.  u.  Ge- 
nussmtl.,  28  (1912) ,  No.  7,  pp.  838,  339). — ^The  author  found  that  the  separation 
of  the  ether  can  be  accelerated  by  adding  gum  tragacanth  to  the  mixture  and 
shaking. 
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The  detection  of  coconut  fat  in  batter  and  lard,  E.  Polensbx  (ArK  K. 
Qsndhtsamt,,  38  (1911),  No.  9,  pp.  402^14).— It  appears  that  the  method  of 
Ewers  (E.  S.  R.,  23,  p.  417)  and  Fendler  (E.  S.  R.,  23,  p.  418)  can  not  be  osed 
for  this  purpoi^e.  The  Polenske  method,  on  the  oth^  hand,  will  glTe  trust- 
worthy results.  The  results  of  examining  34  fresh  and  8  old  butters  are  giyen 
in  detail. 

Determination  of  fat  in  feeds  by  extraotinfir  in  the  cold,  G.  Gumms  (Chem. 
Rev.  Fett  v.  Harz  Indus.,  19  (1912),  No.  1,  pp.  i-5).— As  considerable  danger 
from  fire  exists  when  using  ether  for  extracting  fats,  tests  were  conducted 
with  chloroform,  carbon  tetrachlorld,  and  di-,  tri-,  and  per-chlorethylene^  for 
determining  their  yalue  as  f^t  solvents  for  air-dry  cotton-seed  meaL 

Carbon  tetrachlorld  and  tri-chlorethylene  were  the  only  reagents  which 
gave  results  comparing  well  with  those  obtained  with  ether.  The  metliod 
finally  adopted  was  as  follows:  Ten  gm.  of  the  air-dry  sample  is  shaken 
with  100  cc.  of  either  carbon  tetrachlorld  or  tri-chlorethylene  for  }  hour  in  a 
150  cc.  fiask  in  the  cold  and  with  the  aid  of  the  shaking  machine.  After 
allowing  the  insoluble  particles  to  settle  for  30  minutes,  50  cc  of  the  filtered 
fat  solution  is  freed  from  the  solvent  by  distillation  and  then  dried  for  about  1 
hour  (by  occasionally  blowing  air  over  it)  at  a  temperature  of  105"*  G.  Multi- 
plying by  20  the  flg^ires  obtained  gives  the  percentage  of  fat  in  the  feed,  provid- 
ing the  material  did  not  contain  more  than  10  per  cent  of  fat  If  more  fat  is 
present  corrections  should  be  applied,  viz,  for  15  per  cent  fat  +0.2  iier  cent,  and 
for  20  per  cent  fat  +0.4  per  cent  The  method  gave  good  results  with  cotton- 
seed meal,  peanut  cake,  peanut  meal,  rape  cake,  sunflower  cake,  coconut  cake, 
soy-bean  meal,  linseed  meal,  bran,  rice-feed  meal,  fish  meal,  com  meal,  wheat 
germs,  and  rye  bran. 

Grading  rosin  at  the  still,  F.  P.  Veitoh  and  C  F.  SAHiiET  (U.  8.  Dept.  Agfn 
Bur.  Chem.  Circ.  100,  pp.  4,  fig.  i.)— A  method  is  proposed  whereby  a  pro- 
ducer can  grade  rosin  at  the  still  when  it  is  made  and  which  does  away  with 
the  cutting  of  rosin  samples.  The  method  consists  pf  pouring  the  liquefied 
rosin  with  an  ordinary  tin  dipper  into  a  mold  made  of  ordinary  roofing  tin. 
When  cool  the  samples  can  be  compared  with  a  set  of  standard  types  of  rosin. 

"By  far  too  much  low-grade  rosin  is  behig  made.  There  are  three  chief 
causes  for  this:  First,  the  presence  in  the  gum  in  the  still  of  considerable 
quantities  of  wood,  bark,  pine  needles,  charcoal,  and  dirt  which,  through  care- 
lessness, accident,  or  both,  have  gotten  into  the  gum  in  the  woods  and  the 
larger  part  of  which  remains  in  the  still  during  distillation.  .  .  .  Second, 
excessive  heating  or  prolonged  heating  of  the  rosin  in  the  still  at  the  close  of 
distillation,  largely  for  the  purpose  of  removing  all  turpentine  and  water 
which  it  may  contain.  Third,  the  presence  in  the  finished  rosin  of  much 
finely  divided  foreign  material,  such  as  charcoal  and  earth  m^itioned  abore, 
due  to  faulty  straining  of  the  finished  rosin.  .  .  .  Rosins  which  had  been 
graded  A,  B,  G,  D,  and  E,  when  dissolved  in  turp^tine  or  alcohol,  carefnlly 
strained,  and  the  solvent  evaporated  with  heat,  all  grade  higher,  many  of 
them  F  or  better,  thus  showing  that  these  rosins  were  graded  low  became 
of  the  foreign  material  they  contained,  which  liad  not  been  removed  in  straUi- 
ing,  rather  than  because  of  the  color  of  the  rosin  itself/* 

Oil  from  plants  belonging  to  the  order  Papilionaoen,  C  Gbimice  (Pharm. 
ZetUralhaUe,  62  {1911),  No.  4S,  pp.  1141-1149;  aba.  4m  Chem.  ZewlM.,  1911, 
Ily  No.  23,  pp.  1739,  1740;  Jour.  8oc.  Chem.  Indus.,  30  {1911),  No.  24.  P- 
14S0), — ^The  following  seeds  were  examined  for  their  oil  content:  Cicer  arie- 
Unum,  Pisum  sativum,  Vicia  faJni,  V.  sativa,  V.  sepium^  Lens  esculemia^  Cafonui 
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indicus,  Phaseolus  mungo,  P,  vulgaris  albU8,  P.  oocoineus,  P,  lunatm,  P. 
inamcsnus,  Dolichos  Xablab,  VignQ  catjang^  Canavalia  enHfamUs,  and  Vo- 
andzeia  auhterranea.  Physical  and  chemical  constants  are  reported,  and  the 
fatty  acids  were  also  studied.    All  the  oils  were  nondrying  in  character. 

Heat  of  combustion  of  bagasse  from  Hawaiian  cane,  R.  S.  Nosaia  (Ha- 
icaiian  Sugar  Planters*  8ta.,  Agr,  and  Chem,  Bui,  40,  pp.  5-2S). — ^Using  an  At- 
water  modification  of  the  Berthelot  bomb,  the  thermal  value  of  fiber  from  leading 
yarieties  of  Hawaiian  cane  was  determined,  primarily  for  the  purpose  of  ascer- 
taining whether  the  yariation  in  the  amount  of  steam  obtained  in  factories  whai 
different  kinds  of  cane  are  being  ground  is  due  to  the  thermal  value  of  the 
bagasse  used  for  firing. 

"  The  results  are  practically  the  same  as  those  obtained  for  the  thermal  value 
of  cane  fiber  in  other  countries  as  [summarized]  and  show  conclusively  that 
the  variation  in  the  steam  when  different  kinds  of  cane  are  being  ground  is 
not  due  to  differences  in  the  thermal  value  of  the  bagasse.  The  maximum 
thermal  value  found  was  4,636  calories  (8,334  B.  T.  IT.)  and  the  minimum  4,494 
calories  (8,089  B.  T.  U.)— a  difference  of  only  3  per  cent" 

The  2  standard  varieties  of  cane  grown  on  the  islands^  Lahaina  and  Caledonia, 
were  found  to  have  high  thermal  values.  The  average  thermal  value  of  cane 
fiber  grown  at  the  station  and  on  Hawaiian  plantations  was  4,600  calories, 
which  is  100  calories  more  per  kilogram  than  for  the  bagasse  therefrom. 

The  carbon  and  hydrogen  contents,  respectively,  were  for  the  bagasse  48.13 
and  5.63  per  cent ;  for  the  fiber  48.9  and  6  per  cent ;  for  the  rind  fiber  48.75  and 
5.85  per  cent ;  and  for  the  pith  fiber  47.2  and  5.9  per  cent  "  The  rind  fiber  was 
about  4  per  cent  higher  in  thermal  value  than  the  pith  fiber.  This  would  tend 
toward  giving  canes  with  stalks  of  small  diameter  a  higher  value  than  those 
with  large  stalks,  but  an  examination  of  the  results  shows  that  this  influence 
is  overcome  by  other  variations  in  the  cane."  -  The  thermal  value  of  fiber  from 
nodes  was  found  to  be  1}  per  cent  higher  than  that  from  the  intemodes  in  the 
2  standard  varieties  of  cane  in  Hawaii. 

On  the  basis  of  the  values  recorded  the  fuel  values  of  various  bagasses  may 
be  compared  with  one  another,  and  bagasse  with  other  fuel&  Some  figures 
for  the  thermal  value  of  subsidiary  fuels  in  cane  sugar  factories  are  also  in- 
cluded. 

A  bibliography  on  bagasse  as  fuel  is  appended. 

Sisal  and  the  utilization  of  sisal  waste,  E.  V.  Wilcox  and  W.  McGeoboe 
iBatoaii  8ta.  Press  Bia.  S5,  pp,  2^).— CJontinuing  previous  work  (B.  S.  R.,  15, 
p.  244),  the  conditions  of  the  sisal  industry  in  Hawaii  were  reviewed,  and  a 
chemical  study  of  sisal  and  henequen  was  made  for  the  purpose  of  finding  a 
means  of  utilizing  the  residue  after  decortication  as  a  fertilizer,  stock  food,  or 
as  a  source  of  industrial  alcohol. 

The  nitrogen  content  of  6  samples  of  waste  was  found  to  vary  between  0.45 
and  1.35  per  cent ;  potash  from  0.69  to  6.88  per  cent ;  phosphoric  acid  from  0.46 
to  2.79  per  cent  Ash  analyses  of  the  leaves  showed  that  "  the  plant  feeds  most 
heavily  upon  phosphates,  lime,  magnesia,  potash,  and  soda,  and  since  nearly  all 
this  mineral  matter  remains  in  the  waste  the  analyses  strongly  indicate  the 
advisability  of  returning  the  waste  to  the  soil  as  fertilizer." 

To  use  it  as  a  stock  food  also  seems  possible,  although  it  is  first  necessary  to 
bring  it  to  a  dry  condition.  Converted  into  an  air-dry  form  the  minimum 
figures  obtained  were  moisture  5  per  cent,  protein  5.78  per  cent,  nitrogen-free 
extract  60.01  per  cent,  fiber  17.97  per  cent,  and  ash  11.24  per  cent 
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The  chemical  composition  of  the  sisal  leaf  was  as  follows: 

Chemical  composition  of  aiaai  leaves,  calculcied  on  a  dry  hcais. 


CoDstitaeQt. 

Sample  xuunben. 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

Percent. 

12.40 
5.58 

35.14 

.66 

2.82 

7.25 

2.82 

20.86 

14.42 

Percent. 
18.68 
17.32 
15.67 
2.57 
4.82 
4.75 
.83 
28.13 
8.53 
4.42 

Percent. 

10.45 

27.77 

23.48 

.66 

3.06 

4.88 

1.84 

16.80 

0.16 

3.48 

Percent. 

20.03 
7.56 

23.72 
1.80 
4.73 
6.00 
1.53 

23.71 
0.14 
3.94 

Percent. 

7.48 

7.33 

34.58 

.64 

5.05 

3.68 

L67 

26.40 

1L83 

1.56 

Pereem. 
18.50 

NonpedflclnFmiiani 

2.69 

Qnms 

38.51 

Starch 

1.9 

PmtosaiuT 

4.58 

Nitrx>£>mion«^  tnftttn- 

5.11 

ReffiiT. 

Ln 

Fiber 

1&8 

ABh  (total) 

14. 7t 

AcMiS^::::::::::::::;:::::::::;::::::: 

The  sugars  soluble  in  cold  water  were  In  every  instance  found  to  be  ap- 
parently insoluble  in  alcohol.  The  sum  of  the  water  and  alcohol-soluble  sob- 
stances  were  a  fairly  constant  quantity  in  most  cases.  When  the  sugar  con- 
tent of  fresh  sisal  leaves  was  high  the  percentage  of  gum  was  low.  After  such 
leaves  were  left  in  the  laboratory  for  a  month  a  considerable  reduction  of  the 
total  sugar  content  (from  36  to  12.14  per  c^t)  and  an  increase  in  the  gum 
content  (from  15.67  to  89^  per  cent)  took  place. 

The  add  present  in  sisal  was  found  to  be  lactic  and  the  authors  wece  not 
able  to  obtain  a  test  for  oxalic  acid  after  boiling  the  leaves  vigorously  in  water, 
but  a  faint  test  was  obtained  after  boiling  in  a  hydrochloric  acid  solutloo. 
Short  leaves  were  found  to  possess  a  higher  percentage  of  acid  than  longer  oiie& 

**  The  sugar  content  of  the  fresh  leaf  varied  from  2  to  7  per  cent,  making  an 
average  of  4.5  per  cent,  which  theoretically  would  yield  about  26  liters  (or 
6.5  gallons)  absolute  alcohol  per  ton  of  leaves.  It  is  hardly  conceivable  that 
with  such  a  sugar  content  this  could  be  made  a  remunerative  industry  with  the 
waste  at  hand." 

Beport  in  regard  to  the  activities  of  the  Pommritz  Agricaltural-caiemleal 
Experiment  Station,  1911,  Looes  (Ber.  Agr.  Chem.  Vers,  Stat.  Pommritz* 
1911,  pp.  8).— This  is  the  report  of  the  activities  of  this  station  for  the  year 
1911,  including  among  other  data  analyses  of  dairy  products,  fertilisers,  feeding 
stuffs,  and  miscellaneous  materials. 

Xnteznational  catalogue  of  scientilLe  Uteratore,  D— Chemistry  (/lUemat. 
Cat.  Bci.  Lit.,  9  il912),  pp.  r//+l^60).— The  literature  indexed  in  this  publica- 
tion (E.  S.  B.,  24,  p.  408)  is  mainly  that  published  in  the  year  1909,  but  in- 
cludes some  articles  from  1901  to  1908  which  were  received  too  late  for  insertion 
In  previous  volumes,  and  also  some  entries  dated  1910. 

HETEOBOIOOT— WATEB. 

The  correlation  between  sunspots  and  the  weather,  A.  (Sockel  {8ci.  Amer. 
Sttp.,  74  (1912),  No.  1911,  pp.  102,  lOS).— The  scientific  evidence  bearing  on 
such  correlation  is  reviewed.  The  correlation  between  sunspots  and  rain  and 
between  sunspots  and  terrestrial  magnetism  is  considered  to  be  established. 
It  is  also  stated  that  the  frequency  of  cyclones  increases  with  the  number  of 
sunspots. 

[Weather  observations],  M.  A.  Blake,  B.  D.  Hai.8ted  et  al.  {New  Jerse$ 
Staa.  Bpt.  1910,  pp.  81-86,  ^£-£76).— Observations  on  temp^ature,  predplta- 
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tion,  and  evaporation  at  New  Bnmswick  during  1910  and  previous  years  are 
reported  and  briefly  discussed. 

Weather  report,  W.  H.  Day  (Ann.  Rpt.  Ontario  Agr,  Col,  and  Expt.  Farm, 
SI  {1911)9  pp.  58-6$).—TsLbn\SLr  sununaries  are  given  of  observations  on  tem- 
perature, precipitation,  and  length  of  the  growing  season  at  representative  sta- 
tions in  Ontario  during  1911.  There  is  also  a  record  of  wind  movement  during 
the  year  at  Guelph. 

Swedish  meteorological  observations,  1911,  H.  B.  Hambkbo  (Met.  Jakiiag. 
Sverige  {Ohserv.  M4t,  8iUd.)  K,  Svenska  Vetensk.  Akad.,  $S  (1911),  pp. 
X+157). — ^These  are  the  usual  meteorological  summaries  of  observations  made 
under  the  direction  of  the  Central  Meteorological  Institute  of  Sweden. 

I>uratlon  of  sunshine  and  insolation  at  Stockholm  and  Hafringe,  J.  West- 
man  {K.  Svenska  Veiensk.  Akad.  Sandh,  Vt  {1911),  No,  8,  pp,  S8;  ahs,  in  Met. 
Ztschr.,  29  (1912),  No.  10,  pp.  4S9,  490) .—Monthly  and  yearly  sums  of  sunshine, 
total  radiation,  and  verticat  components  of  total  radiation  are  given  for  Stock- 
holm during  1907  to  1910  and  for  Hafringe  for  1910. 

ProBts  in  New  York,  W.  M.  Wilson  (New  York  Cornell  8ta.  Bui.  S16,  pp. 
505-^45,  figs.  18). — (Conditions  favoring  the  formation  of  frost  and  methods  of 
protection  which  have  been  used  with  success  are  described  with  special  refer- 
ence to  conditiona  prevailing  in  New  Yorlc 

Electric  Niafiraras  and  recent  storms,  A.  Lafobest  (Jour.  Boo.  Nat.  Hort. 
France,  4.  ser.,  IS  (1912),  Sept.,  pp.  572-^74)- — Several  instances  are  cited  in 
which  the  Eiffel  Tower,  acting  as  a  so-called  electric  Niagara,  had  no  influence 
in  dissipating  hail  storma 

Well  water,  R.  Habcoubt  (Ann.  Rpt.  Ontario  Agr.  Col.  and  Eatpt.  Farm,  S7 
(1911),  pp.  7i-75). — Sanitary  analyses  of  34  samples  of  well  water  from  dif- 
ferent parts  of  Ontario  are  reported.  4  l&rge  proportion  of  the  samples  showed 
evidence  of  contamination. 

S0IU3— FEBTIIIZES8. 

The  soils  of  Oregon,  C.  B.  Bbadlet  {Oregon  8ta.  Bui.  112,  pp.  ^8).— This 
bulletin  reports  the  results  of  several  yean^  work  on  the  soils  of  Oregon  and 
includes  chemical  analyses  of  a  number  of  soil  types  from  different  parts  of 
the  State  arranged  by  counties,  and  analyses  of  drainage  waters  from  tanks 
under  different  cropping  systems  and  f^rtUizera  Analyses  of  samples  of  w;ater 
from  the  Columbia  and  the  Willamette  rivers  are  also  reported. 

*'  The  soils  grade  from  the  rich  black  loams  of  the  coastal  plains  and  lower 
river  courses  of  western  Oregon  to  the  extremely  sandy  soils  of  the  eastern 
and  the  coarse  granitic  soils  of  the  southern  portion  of  the  State,  with  many 
intermediate  types.  Volcanic  rocks  predominate  in  the  northwest,  and  Oregon 
soils  are  largely  derived  from  weathered  basalt,  diabase,  and  diorite,  particu- 
larly in  the  eastern  and  western  part  of  the  State.  In  southern  Oregon  gran- 
ites, limestones,  and  other  metamorphic  rock  exist  also  and  have,  therefore, 
determined  In  part  the  mineral  character  of  the  soils  of  this  section.  Where 
the  weathering  process  has  taken  place  under  humid  conditions,  as  in  western 
Oregon,  clay  loams  rich  in  humus  have  been  formed,  while  under  the  climatic 
Influences  of  the  arid  or  semiarid  conditions  of  that  portion  of  the  State  east 
of  the  Cascade  range,  a  sandy  soil  has  resulted.*' 

It  was  found  that  there  was  little  loss  of  the  mineral  elements  by  leaching, 
except  in  one  case  where  considerable  phosphoric  acid  was  lost  Nitrogen  was 
lost  in  appreciable  quantities,  particularly  under  summer  fallow.  This  nitrogen 
loss  was  appreciably  reduced  by  legume  rotations. 
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It  was  found  that,  although  the  percentage  of  nitrogen  r^nained  practically 
constant  under  continued  cropping  for,  in  extreme  casea,  25  years,  there  was  a 
marked  decrease  in  the  carbon  content 

''  The  loss  of  humus  from  these  soils  iinder  the  wheat-ftEtUow  system  ts  a 
matter  of  serious  import,  and  it  would  seem  that  methods  for  conserving  Uils 
organic  matter  must  be  adopted  if  these  soils  are  to  maintain  their  productive- 


Sandy  soils  of  western  and  northern  Michigan,  J.  A.  Jeffebt  iMicMffon 
8ta.  Ore.  16,  pp.  101-105), — ^These  soils  range  from  the  coarser  dune  sands, 
which  possess  little  or  no  agricultural  value,  to  tlie  finer  Miami  8and& 

''The  Miami  sands  vary  from  soils  that  possess  much  intrinsic  agricultural 
value  to  soils  that  can  never  be  made  profitably  productive  under  ordinary 
methods  of  management'*  The  possible  cropi^ng  value  is  indicated  by  the 
original  vegetation  which  the  soils  are  supporting  or  have  supported.  Potatoes, 
clover,  rye,  buckwheat,  and  in  some  cases  wheat,  oats,  and  barley  are  the  crops 
best  suited  to  the  soil&  **  Truck  crops  do  well,  com  and  beans  do  fairly  well 
Alfalfa  promises  to  prove  a  very  valuable  crop  for  these  soils.  They  are  not 
adapted  to  the  growing  of  sugar  beet&" 

Results  of  chemical  studies  of  the  cane  soils  of  Java,  T.  Mabb  (Arth. 
Suikerindus.  Nederland.  Indie,  20  (1912),  No.  92,  pp.  1251-lSlh  Pl9.  11,  fig.  1; 
Meded.  Proefstat.  Java-Suikerindus.,  1912,  No.  2S,  pp.  65S-7U,  pis.  11,  fig.  i).— 
This  is  a  compilation  of  physical  and  chemical  analyses,  made  by  difl^erent 
investigators  during  the  last  25  years,  of  a  large  number  of  samples  of  cane 
soils  from  various  districts  of  Java.  See  also  a  note  by  Mohr  (B.  S.  R.,  25,  p 
512).  The  report  includes  a  discussion  of  the  topographical  features  of  the 
various  districts,  the  character  and  distribution  of  the  soil  types,  and  the 
amount  of  plant-food  constituents  of  the  soils. 

Soil  mapping  and  geological-agronomic  maps,  W.  Kobhnb  {Landw.  Hefte, 
1912,  No.  5,  pp.  S2). — ^This  is  a  general  discussion  of  the  scope  and  purpose  of 
geological-agronomic  soil  maps,  with  particular  refer^ice  to  their  practical 
value  and  interpretation  by  the  farmer. 

The  Mangum  terrace  in  its  relation  to  efficient  farm  management,  J.  8. 
Gates  ( U.  8.  Depi.  Agr.,  Bur.  Plant  Indus.  Ciro.  94,  pp.  11,  figs.  9).— The  advan- 
tages and  construction  of  the  Mangum  terrace  worked  out  by  P.  H.  Mangum  of 
Wake  Forest,  N.  C,  are  briefly  described.  It  is  a  broad  bank  of  earth  contour- 
ing the  field  at  a  grade  of  approximately  1}  in.  to  14  ft  Under  ordinary  farm 
conditions,  the  most  practical  way  of  constructing  the  terrace  is  by  back 
furrowing  along  the  grade  line. 

The  advantages  of  this  system  are  stated  to  be  its  adaptation  to  all  types  of 
soil,  especially  to  moderately  rolling  lands,  the  possibility  of  using  extaistve 
cultivation  machinery  and  cultivating  across  the  terrace,  the  saving  of  labor 
and  land,  and  the  ease  of  preserving  the  terrace  wlien  once  constructed. 

Bacteriologrical  studies  of  field  soUs.^!,  The  effects  of  lime,  P.  B.  Bbown 
(/ofoa  8ta.  Research  Bui.  5,  pp.  189-210). — ^Previous  experiments  (B.  8.  B.,  26. 
p.  428)  having  dealt  with  the  effects  of  ground  limestone  on  certain  groups  of 
soil  bacteria  under  greenhouse  conditions,  similar  expoiments  were  conducted 
under  field  condition&  The  results  of  the  work  in  general  were  similar  to  those 
already  noted. 

Bacteriological  studies  of  field  soils.— I,  The  effects  of  liming,  P.  R  Bbow5 
(Centbl.  Bakt.  [etc],  2.  Abt.,  S6  (1912),  No.  11-19,  pp.  25f-&f8).— This  is  an 
abridged  account  of  investigations  noted  above. 

Bacterial  activities  in  frosen  soils,  P.  E.  Bbown  and  R.  R  Smith  (lotoa  8ta. 
Research  Bui.  4,  pp.  157-184;  Cental.  Bakt.  [etc.],  2.  Abt.,  S4  {1912),  No.  H-lf* 
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pp.  S69^85). — ^This  Is  a  detailed  account  of  inyestigations  which  have  already 
been  noted  from  a  briefer  paper  (E.  S.  R.,  26,  p.  816). 

Belations  of  the  plant  to  the  nutritive  elements  of  the  soil:  The  law  of 
iwiwitnwm  and  the  law  of  physiologrical  ratios,  P.  Maz£  {Compt,  Rend.  Acad. 
8oi.  [Paris],  154  U912),  No.  25,  pp.  1711-1717,  fig.  1;  ah».  in  Rev.  €Mn.  Agron., 
n.  «er^  7  (1912),  No.  8,  pp.  292-295;  Jour.  Boo.  Chem.  Indus.,  SI  (1912),  No.  14, 
p.  695).— The  author's  experiments  with  maize  and  Aspergillus  niger,  using 
various  kinds,  amounts,  and  relative  proportions  of  mineral  substances  in  the 
culture  solutions,  led  to  the  conclusion  that  the  law  of  minimum,  particularly 
as  defined  by  Mitscherllch  (B.  S.  R.,  25,  p.  825)  is  a  purely  speculative  concep- 
tion. The  relation  of  the  plant  to  its  nutritive  substratum  Is  determined  by 
complex  conditions  controlled  by  a  law  which  is  designated  the  law  of  physio- 
logical ratios,  that  is,  the  growth  of  the  plant  is  determined  not  solely  by 
the  nutritive  constituent  present  in  minimum  amount  but  by  the  concentration 
and  relative  proportions  of  the  constituents  in  the  nutritive  medium. 

The  law  of  minimum,  E.  A.  Mitsoheslich,  T.  Pfeif?eb,  and  O.  Fb5hiigh 
(Landw.  Vers.  Stat.,  T/  (1912),  No.  5-6,  pp.  41S-4S9,  figs.  -^).— This  is  a  series 
of  three  controversial  articles  on  this  subject    See  above. 

Eacperiments  on  ammonia  and  nitrate  formation  in  soils,  J.  G.  Lipman, 
P.  E,  Bbown,  and  I.  L.  Owen  (New  Jersey  8tas.  Rpt.  1910,  pp.  89-124). — In 
continuation  of  previous  investigations  (E.  S.  R.,  25,  p.  423)  experiments  were 
made  to  test  further  the  accuracy  of  the  method  used  and  **  to  accumulate  data 
on  the  decomposition  of  protein  compounds  in  the  soil.'*  The  experiments  here 
reported  dealt  with  the  efFect  of  mechanical  composition  of  the  soil,  moisture 
conditions,  lime,  and  various  physical  and  chemical  factors  on  the  formation  of 
ammonia  in  soils.  The  results  obtained  in  a  series  of  experiments  uniformly 
indicated  a  high  degree  of  accuracy  for  the  method. 

Varying  the  proportion  of  sand  in  the  soil  had  little  effect  on  the  formation 
of  ammonia  from  dried  blood,  but  affected  to  a  marked  degree  ammonia  accumu- 
lation, the  latter  declining  as  the  proportion  of  sand  increased.  In  pot  experi- 
ments it  was  found  that  addition  of  sand  to  soil  increased  the  availability  of 
nitrogen  as  measured  by  the  nitrogen  content  of  the  crop. 

'*  The  Influence  of  the  increasing  amounts  of  moisture  in  the  soil  is  apparent, 
on  the  one  hand,  in  the  increasing  yields  of  dry  matter  and,  on  the  other,  in  the 
decreasing  proportion  of  nitrogen  in  the  latter.  The  average  yield  of  dry 
matter  gradually  rose  troja  13  gm.  to  20.75  gm.,  but  when  the  proportion  of 
water  in  the  soil  mixture  was  increased  from  13  to  15  per  cent  the  yield  of  dry 
matter  was  somewhat  decreased.  The  proportion  of  nitrogen  in  the  dry  matter 
was  highest  when  the  soil  mixture  contained  only  5  per  cent  of  moisture.  It 
was  least  when  the  soil  mixture  contained  15  per  cent  of  moisture.  Similarly, 
the  yields  of  total  nitrogen. increased  from  266.86  to  292.47  mg.  when  the 
moisture  content  in  the  soil  rose  from  7  to  9  per  cent  Further  additions  of 
moisture  were  followed  by  corresponding  increases,  the  maximum  yield  being 
attained  in  the  soil  mixtures  containing  13  per  cent  of  water.  After  that  there 
was  a  small  reduction  in  the  yield  of  nitrogen." 

''  The  decomposition  of  organic  matter  in  the  soil  was  favored  or  retarded  by 
additions  of  magnesian  and  nonmagnesian  lime  according  to  the  character  of 
the  organic  matter."  In  experiments  with  a  commercial  carbonate  of  lime 
containing  2  per  cent  of  boron  the  latter  proved  injurious  to  higher  plants  and 
to  decay  bacteria  in  the  soil. 

Wide  variations  were  found  in  the  ammonia  formation  in  soils  from  different 
sources. 

The  addition  of  monocalcic  and  dicalcic  phosphates  to  soil  greatly  increased 
ammonia  formation.    Tricalcic  phosphate  was  without  effect    **  It  seems,  there- 
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fore,  that  the  monocalcic  and  dicalcic  phosphate  were  equally  effectiye  in  stimii- 
latlng  the  activities  of  the  decay  bacteria.** 

It  was  found  "  that  with  a  proper  supply  of  lime  peat  may  become  a  veiy 
satisfactory  medium  for  the  development  of  ammonif^ying  bacteria.'* 

The  influence  of  an  addition  of  sugar  on  the  productivity  of  soils,  T. 
Pfeiffeb  and  E.  Blanok  (Mitt.  Landw.  Inst,  Breslau,  6  {19 J 2),  No,  4,  pp. 
601-612,  fig,  1). — ^The  authors  briefly  review  the  work  on  this  subject  by 
A.  Koch,  Lemmermann  et  al.,  and  Schneidewind  et  al.  (E.  S.  R.,  20,  pi  17;  2L 
p.  327;  26,  p.  319),  and  report  a  continuation  of  studies  (E.  S.  R.,  24,  p.  319) 
of  the  effect  of  sugar  with  and  without  phosphoric  acid  on  the  nitrogen  sapply 
of  different  soil  plats,  as  measured  by  yield  of  oats  and  turnips,  using  1  kg.  of 
sugar  and  100  gm.  of  Thomas  meal  per  square  meter. 

The  results  showed  a  slightly  injurious  effect  of  the  sugar  on  the  yield  of 
the  oat  crop.  The  after  effects  of  the  sugar  on  the  turnips  were  apparently 
slightly  beneficial.  It  is  believed,  therefore,  that  the  importance  of  the  fer- 
tilizing effect  of  sugar  or  organic  substances  has  been  overrated.  Farther 
studies  with  sugar  in  combination  with  potash  and  phosphatic  fertilizers  are 
l>eing  made. 

On  the  action  of  an  addition  of  alumina  gel  to  the' soil  on  the  aasimilatidii 
of  phosphoric  acid  by  the  plants,  T.  Pfeiffeb  and  E.  Blanck  (Mitt.  Landw. 
Inst  Breslau,  6  (1912),  No,  4,  pp,  (Ji5-6i7).— This  is  a  continuation  of  previoiw 
work  (E.  S.  R.,  25,  p.  121),  and  reports  studies  of  the  effect  of  alumina  on  the 
assimilation  of  phosphoric  acid  by  yellow  lupines,  using  390  gm.  of  aluminom 
hydrozid,  containing  2.1  per  cent  AlsOs,  per  18  kg.  of  sand  in  pots  fertiliied 
with  potassium  phosphate. 

The  results,  in  general,  confirmed  those  of  the  previous  experiments  and 
indicated  that  the  phosphoric  acid  did  not  go  into  absorptive  but  into  chemical 
combination. 

Brief  reference  is  also  made  to  a  study  of  the  lime  intolerance  of  lupines. 
It  was  found  that  the  iron  content  was  lower  for  plants  grown  on  a  soil  ridi 
In  calcium  carbonate.  The  potash  content  of  the  plants  was  not  reduced  bf 
addition  of  lime  to  the  soil. 

The  effect  of  heating  and  antiseptic  treatment  on  the  solubility  of  fertiliz- 
ing ingredients  in  soils,  H.  I.  Jensen  (Jour,  and  Proc.  Boy,  Soc.  N.  8,  Walei, 
45  (1911),  pt,  2,  pp.  169-175), — ^Previous  investigations  bearing  on  this  subject 
by  Russell  and  Hutchinson  (E.  S.  R.,  22,  p.  121),  Pic^^ering  (E.  S.  R.,  24,  p.  420), 
Fraps  (E.  S.  R.,  26,  p.  726),  and  Greig-Smith  (K  S.  R.,  25,  p.  214)  are  briefly 
referred  to,  and  studies  of  the  solubility  in  strong  hydrochloric  acid,  1  per 
cent  citric  acid,  and  fifth-normal  nitric  acid  of  the  fertilizing  constituents  Id 
6  soils  untreated  and. (presumably)  sterilized  by  heat  are  reported. 

The  results  obtained  indicate  that  the  treatment  <  ?)  made  no  appreciable 
difference  In  the  solubility  pt  the  mineral  fertilizing  ingredients  in  acids  and 
ftiil  to  support  Greig-Smlth's  theory  of  waterproofing  the  soil  particles  by 
agricere.  "  The  evidence  is  therefore  decidedly  in  favor  of  the  view  tak«i  by 
Russell  and  Hutchison,  that  the  increased  fertility  is  due  to  the  destruction 
of  the  protozoa  and  nitric  acid-producing  bacteria  and  a  quick  revival  of  the 
ammonia-forming  bacterial  flora." 

Influence  of  the  micro-organisms  carried  to  the  soil  by  night  soil  on  the 
fertilizing  effect  of  the  same,  6.  Masoni  (Btaz.  8per.  Affr^  Hal,,  45  (1912),  yo. 
S,  pp.  101-223;  aha.  in  Chem.  ZenthL,  1912,  /,  No.  20,  p.  1635).— In  pot  tests  with 
unmanured  soil,  that  receiving  untreated  night  soil,  and  that  receiving  night 
soil  sterilized  by  heat,  sulphuric  acid  (1  per  cent),  and  sodium  sulphate 
(equivalent  to  1  per  cent  sulphuric  acid),  the  yields  were  as  a  rule  greater 
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with  Sterilized  than  with  untreated  night  soil  on  both  normal  and  sterilized 
soil. 

Beport  of  Leteensuo  Moor  Experiment  Station,  1912,  E.  F.  Sihola  (Finska 
M088kulturfdr.  Arsbok,  16  {1912),  No.  1,  pp.  92-116,  figs,  P).— A  descriplton  is 
given  of  the  station  and  its  equipment,  and  brief  mention  is  made  of  the 
fertilizer  trials  and  other  experiments  in  progress. 

Beport  of  the  South  Oesterbotten  Moor  Experiment  Station,  1912,  A.  B. 
Rautakosei  (Finska  MosskiUturfdr,  Arsbok,  16  (1912),  No.  1,  pp.  117-U7, 
figs.  10). —J^  report  similar  to  that  of  the  Leteensuo  Moor  Experiment  Station 
referred  to  above. 

The  nitrate  of  soda  industry  of  Chile,  B.  D.  Ossa  (Orig.  Commun.  8.  Inter- 
nat.  Cong.  Appl.  Chem.  [Washington  and  New  York],  2  (1912),  Sect.  II,  pp. 
187-^04,  figs.  iO).— This  article  contains  substantially  the  same  information 
given  In  a  previous  article  which  has  already  been  noted  (E.  S.  R.,  24,  p.  526). 

The  author  concludes  that  the  Chilean  nitrate  deposits  are  capable  of  fur- 
nishing all  of  the  nitrogen  required  by  the  world  for  a  caitury.  The  technique 
of  the  industry  is  being  developed  and  improved  so  that  the  price  of  nitrogen 
In  nitrate  of  soda  can  be  still  further  reduced. 

The  use  of  nitrate  of  soda  in  commercial  fertilizers,  0.  S.  Cathcabt  (New 
Jersey  8tas.  Bpt.  1910,  pp.  41-48).— The  essenUal  features  of  this  article  have 
been  noted  from  another  source  (E.  S.  R.,  25,  p.  120). 

The  availability  of  nitrogenous  materials  as  measured  by  ammonification, 
J.  G.  LiPMAN,  P.  E.  Brown,  and  I.  L.  Owen  (New  Jersey  8tas.  Rpt.  1910,  pp. 
127-182).— The  availability  of  nitrogen  in  dried  blood,  tankage,  ground  flsh, 
com  meal,  rice^  wheat,  and  rye  flours,  cotton-seed  meal,  linseed  meal,  cowpea 
meal,  and  soy-bean  meal  was  measured  by  vegetation  experiments  and  de- 
termined by  ammonia  formation  under  different  conditions  by  the  following 
method: 

"A  large  quantity  of  air-dry,  silt  loam  was  sifted  and  thoroughly  mixed 
so  as  to  furnish  a  uniform  medium  for  bacterial  growth.  One  hundred  gm. 
quantities  of  this  soil  were  placed  in  tumblers,  the  nitrogenous  material 
was  added  and  carefully  mixed  with  the  soil,  and  the  latter  was  then  moistened 
with  a  quantity  of  water  or  fresh  soil  infusion,  sufficient  to  establish  optimum 
moisture  conditions.  The  tumblers  were  covered  with  Petri  dish  covers  and 
kept  in  the  incubator  at  27**  C.  for  a  definite  period.  Subsequently  the  differ- 
ent soil  portions  were  transferred  to  copper  flasks,  about  200  cc.  of  water 
and  magnesia  were  added,  and  the  ammonia  was  distilled  off  and  titrated 
against  standard  hydrochloric  acid." 

The  availability  of  the  nitrogen  of  the  vegetable  substances  was  also  de- 
termined by  their  rate  of  nitriflcation.  In  general  the  results  of  the  nitrifl- 
cation  experiments  were  in  agreement  with  those  of  the  ammoniflcation  ex- 
periment&  "Both  methods  distinguished  betw^n  available  and  unavailable 
nitrogen  compounds  in  so  far  as  the  micro-organisms  as  well  as  the  higher 
plants  are  concerned.  They  possess,  therefore,  a  direct  value  for  both  ex- 
perimental and  control  work.*' 

In  experiments  with  combinations  of  peat  and  dried  blood  it  was  found 
that  "the  nitrogen  compounds  in  the  peat  were  so  inert  as  to  be  scarcely 
affected  in  their  decomposition  by  the  presence  of  readily  assimilable  nitrogen 
compounds.  On  the  other  hand,  the  latter  were  unfavorably  affected  by  the 
peat,  for  they  furnished  less  nitrogen  to  the  plants  when  the  peat  was  mixed 
with  them." 

The  method  was  found  to  be  applicable  to  the  determination  of  the  avail- 
ability of  nitrogen  in  mixed  substances  and  complete  fertilizers. 
67421**— No.  8—13 3 
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Experiments  with,  new  nitrogenous  fertilizers,  1908-1911,  S.  Rhodin 
(JT.  Landtbr.  Akad,  Handl.  och  Tidskr.,  51  U9I2),  No,  5,  pp.  562^&J).— 
These  experiments  were  a  continuation  of  an  investigation  by  the  author 
commenced  in  1903  (E.  S.  R,  19,  p.  220).  The  effects  of  fertilization  with 
Norwegian  nitrate,  sodium  nitrate,  ammonium  sulphate,  and  cyanamid  in 
connection  with  other  fertilizers  were  compared  on  small  grains,  grass  land, 
potatoes,  and  mangels. 

It  was  found,  as  the  average  for  all  trials  conducted,  that  the  fertilizhig 
effect  of  cyanamid  measured  by  the  increase  in  the  value  of  the  crops  raised 
was  from  68  to  70  per  cent  of  that  of  sodium  nitrate  and  similar  to  am- 
monium sulphate,  that  of  Norwegian  nitrate  being  96  per  cent.  The  ex- 
periments, in  general,  point  to  the  value  of  cyanamid  for  the  Swedish  ftirmer. 
While  many  questions  relating  to  its  effects  and  best  methods  of  application 
still  have  to  be  studied,  the  results  obtained  suggest  that  this  fertilizer  may 
prove  of  great  economic  value  to  Sweden  as  it  will  tend  to  make  the  farmer 
Independent  of  Imported  nitrogenous  fertilizers. 

Destruction  of  wild  mustard  by  means  of  lime  nitrogen,  H.  I^iPSCHfhi 
(Deut.  Landtc,  Presse,  S9  (1912),  No.  68,  p.  78-*,  figs.  5).— To  oats,  which 
had  been  seeded  on  March  27  and  which  contained  a  large  admixture  of  wild 
mustard,  lime  nitrogen  was  applied  about  the  end  of  April  at  the  rate  of 
about  160  lbs.  per  acre  In  the  early  morning  when  the  dew  was  on.  This 
application  produced  some  temporary  Injury  to  the  oats,  which  was  soon 
overcome,  but  almost  completely  destroyed  the  wild  mustard. 

Seaweed,  potash,  and  iodin:  A  criticism^  H.  Knudsen  {Jour,  Indus,  and 
Engin.  Chetn.,  4  (1912),  No.  8,  pp.  623,  624).— This  is  a  criticism  of  certain  con- 
clusions by  Cameron  (E.  S.  R.,  27,  p.  22)  regarding  the  value  or  Pacific  coast 
seaweed  as  a  source  of  potash.  It  is  maintained  that  "a  iK>tash  industry  on 
the  basis  of  seaweed  will  first  and  last  depend  on  the  content  of  iodin  in  the 
marine  plants,"  and  that  "  as  yet  we  possess  very  little  of  value  and  very  little 
authentic  information  to  solve  the  question :  '  Is  it  possible  to  build  up  a  lucra- 
tive  industry  on  the  abundant  growth  of  seaweed  at  the  Pacific  coast?*  ** 

The  extraction  of  potash  and  alumina  from  feldspar,  H.  W.  Foote  and 
S.  R.  ScHOLES  (Jour.  Indus,  and  Engin.  Ohem.,  4  (1912),  No.  5,  p.  ^7;  Chem. 
News,  106  (1912),  No.  27 5S,  p.  i06*).— Experiments  are  reported  which  show 
that  almost  complete  decomposition  of  feldspar  can  be  secured  by  heating  it  to 
a  temperature  well  above  100*  C.  under  pressure  with  hydrofluoric  acid,  which 
seems  to  act  in  this  case  as  a  catalytic  agent. 

The  production  of  available  potash  from  the  natural  silicates,  A.  8.  Gush- 
man  and  G.  W.  Goggeshall  (Orig.  Commun.  8.  Internat.  Cong.  Appl.  Chem. 
[Washington  and  New  York],  5  (1912),  Sect.  IIIc,  pp.  3S-49;  Jour,  Indus,  and 
Engin.  Chenu,  4  (1912),  No.  11,  pp.  821-S27).— The  various  processes  which 
have  been  proposed  for  this  purpose  are  reviewed,  particular  attention  being 
given  to  a  process  devised  by  the  authors  in  which  lime  and  salt  or  calclnm 
chlorid  are  used  as  the  reducing  agents  in  a  new  rotary  kiln. 

This  process  "  depends  upon  a  previous  treatment  before  fumaclng,  consisting 
of  a  method  of  aggregating  or  clumping  the  mix  so  that  chemical  contact  of 
the  reacting  substances  is  brought  about  during  the  subsequent  processing.  The 
qualitative  and  quantitative  results  obtained  on  a  number  of  experimental  trials 
on  a  mill  scale  of  operation  are  presented  and  discussed.  It  is  shown  that  it  is 
possible  to  economically  manufacture  a  potash  fertilizer  containing  free  lime 
from  feldspar  and  for  a  sufficiciitly  low  cost  to  make  an  industry  based  upon 
the  method,  worthy  of  consideration.*' 

Pot  experiments  with  different  potash  minerals,  D.  N.  Priarisbrikot 
(Landto.  Vers.  8tas.,  77  (1912),  No.  SS,  pp.  399^411*  pls.  5;  abs.  in  Jour.  800, 
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Chem.  Indus.,  SI  (1912),  No.  20,  p.  1000). — In  continuation  of  previous  experi- 
ments (E.  S.  R.,  26,  p.  425)  the  author  made  comparative  tests  on  a  variety  of 
crops  of  nepheline,  muscovlte,  biotlte,  leucite,  apophyllite,  phlUlpsite,  sanldlne, 
mlcrocllne,  el&ollth,  and  mica  schist. 

The  results  show  in  general  that  while  some  of  the  alumlno-slllcates  are 
tolerably  good  sources  of  potash,  others  are  worthless  for  this  purpose.  The 
feldspar  group  is  a  poor  source  ot  potash  for  plants.  The  minerals  tested  ap- 
peared to  stand  in  the  following  order  as  regards  availability  of  potash :  Nephe- 
line, mica,  biotlte,  phllllpslte,  muscovlte,  el£lollth,  leucite,  apophyllite,  sanldlne, 
orthoclnse,  mlcrocllne.  This  was  practically  the  order  Indicated  by  the  solu- 
bility of  the  potash  of  the  minerals  in  neutral  salts  (ammonium  and  barium 
chlorids). 

To  what  extent  can  the  potash  of  fine-ground  feldspar  be  utilized  by 
plants  on  moor  soilsP  H.  von  Feiutzen  {Erndhr.  P flame,  8  (1912),  No.  19, 
pp.  225-2S2,  figs.  6).— The  results  of  the  experiments  here  reported,  which  ex- 
tended over  a  series  of  years,  indicated  as  a  rule  very  little  effect  from  the 
potash  of  feldspar  as  compared  with  that  of  potash  salta 

Comparative  tests  of  phonolite,  40  per  cent  potassium  salts,  and  kainit, 
M.  Ohme  (Deut.  Landw.  Presae,  S9  (1912),  No.  64,  pp.  7^0,  7-^i).— Plat  experi- 
ments on  moor  meadows  during  1910  and  1911  Indicated  no  beneficial  results 
from  applications  of  phonolite,  whereas  the  40  per  cent  potassium  salts  and 
kainit  gave  excellent  returns. 

Thomas  phosphate  meal,  D.  J.  Hissink  (Cultura,  24  (1912),  No.  288,  pp. 
915-311). — ^The  requirements  of  the  fertilizer  law,  as  regards  the  composition, 
sohiblllty,  and  physical  constitution  of  Thomas  meal  as  sold  on  the  market  In 
the  Netherlands,  are  stated  and  briefly  explained. 

The  agricultural  value  of  electric  slag,  M.  de  Molinabi  and  O.  Ligot  (4ttn. 
Qemhloux,  22  (1912),  .Vo.  10,  pp.  567-572,  figs.  2;  o6«.  in  Engmia,  27  (1912), 
No.  41,  pp.  11S8,  11S9). — \  brief  nccouut  is  given  of  pot  experiments  with  oats 
on  sand  and  soil  to  determine  the  relative  fertilizing  value  of  ordinary  Thomas 
alag  and  slag  made  by  a  new  electric  process.  The  Thomas  slag  used  con- 
tained 21.81  per  cent  of  phosphoric  acid  soluble  in  mineral  acids  and  20.94  per 
cent  soluble  in  2  per  cent  citric  acid.  The  two  electric  slags  used  contained, 
respectively,  5.12  and  6.76  per  cent  of  phosphoric  acid  soluble  in  mineral  acids 
and  1.56  and  1.38  per  cent  soluble  in  2  iter  cent  citric  acid. 

The  results  showed  that  on  the  basis  of  total  phosphoric  acid  the  electric  slag 
gave  results  inferior  to  those  obtained  with  Thomas  slag.  On  the  basts  of 
phosphoric  acid  soluble  In  2  per  cent  citric  acid  the  results  were  about  the  same. 

The  fissimilatibn  of  phosphatic  fertilizers  in  the  course  of  a  rotation, 
A.  MtJNTZ  and  H.  Gaudechon  (Compt.  Rend.  Acad.  Set.  [Paris],  155  (1912), 
No.  4,  pp.  257-260;  aba.  in  Rev.  8cL  iParia]^  50  (1912),  II,  No.  5,  p.  156;  Rev. 
Q4n.  Agion.,  n.  aer.,  7  (1912),  No.  8,  pp.  289-292;  Chem.  ZentU.,  1912,  II,  No. 
15,  p.  1807). — The  general  conclusion  reached  from  these  Investigations  is  that 
it  is  not  advisable  to  apply  large  amounts  of  readily  assimilable  phosphatic 
fertilizers,  with  the  expectation  that  the  effect  of  such  fertilizers  will  be 
extended  over  several  years.  On  the  contrary,  the  amount  of  such  fertilizers 
should  be  in  proportion  to  the  needs  of  the  crops  during  each  season. 

The  assimilation  of  phosphoric  acid  by  plants,  A.  Mt^Nxz  and  H.  Gaudechon 
(Ann.  8ci.  Agron.,  4.  aer.,  1  (1912),  II,  No.  3,  pp.  200-216;  aha.  in  Jour.  80c. 
Chem.  Indua.,  31  (1912),  No.  16,  p.  787).— The  rate  of  assimilation  of  phosphoric 
acid  by  maize,  wheat,  barley,  rape,  turnips,  mustard,  beans,  peas,  and  lupines 
was  determined  In  pot  experiments  with  monocalclum  phosphate  (superphos- 
phate), dicalclum  phosphate  (precipitated  phosphate),  and  tricalcium  phosphate. 
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The  results  show  that  assimilable  phosphates  become  inactive  in  the  soil  the 
second  or  third  year  after  application.  Different  species  of  plants  vary  in 
their  capacity  to  utilize  the  phosphoric  acid  naturally  present  in  the  soil  and 
therefore  vary  in  the  response  that  they  make  to  applications  of  phosphatic 
fertilizers.  The  superiority  shown  the  first  year  by  superphosphate  on  account 
of  its  finer  division  and  better  distribution  becomes  very  slight  the  second  year 
and  soon  disappears,  so  that  the  three  forms4>f  chemically  prepared  phosphates 
used  in  these  experiments  showed  about  equal  fertilizing  values.  See  also  the 
article  noted  above. 

The  effect  of  cow  dung  on  the  availability  of  rock  phosphate,  B.  L.  Habt- 
WELL  and  F.  R.  Pembeb  {Rhode  Island  8ta.  Bui  151,  pp.  165-174,  pi.  1). — ^"'This 
bulletin  contains  the  results  of  a  pot  experiment  in  which  is  ascertained  the 
effect  of  finely  ground  rock  phosphate,  or  floats,  and  cow  feces  or  dung,  used 
both  singly  and  combined,  on  the  growth  of  Japanese  millet  iPatUcum  enw- 
galH)  and  a  succeeding  crop  of  oats. 

**  Previous  to  drying,  grinding,  and  mixing  with  the  soil,  the  fresh  dung  was 
stored  for  about  9  months,  not  only  by  itself,  but  also  in  an  intimate  mixture 
with  floats."  Portions  were  stored  in  a  shallow  pan,  allowing  free  access  of 
air.  Other  portions  were  packed  in  a  bottle  until  the  latter  was  completely 
filled,  and  stoppered  so  that  only  a  small  amount  of  air  was  present. 

The  soil  used  in  the  experiments  had  been  limed  and  was  deficient  in  phos- 
phoric acid,  but  was  supplied  with  optimum  amounts  of  nitrogen  and  potash. 

"The  increase  caused  by  the  fioats  alone  added  to  that  caused  by  the  dung 
alone  was  about  eqtial  to  that  obtained  when  both  were  applied  together;  and 
it  made  practically  no  difference  whether  the  dung  and  fioats  were  first  brought 
together  when  they  were  added  to  the  soil  at  the  time  of  planting,  or  had  been 
kept  in  a  moist  mixture  during  the  previous  9  months.'* 

The  results  therefore  indicate  that  practically  no  increase  in  available  phos- 
phoric acid  resulted  '*from  mixing  fresh  cow  dung  and  floats  together  for  a 
number  of  months  before  applying  them  to  the  land.'* 

,  The  action  of  calcium  carbonate  in  the  fertilising  of  oats  with  monocal- 
dum  and  dicaldum  phosphate,  W.  Simmebmacheb  (Landio.  Vers.  8tat.,  77 
(1912),  No.  5-6,  pp.  441-471,  fig.  1). — ^Pot  experiments  and  chemical  studies  are 
reported  which  led  to  the  conclusion  that  calcium  carbonate  does  not  reduce  the 
fertilizing  effect  of  monocalcium  phosphate  although  it  reduces  the  assimilation 
of  phosphoric  acid  by  the  plant.  In  case  of  dicalcium  phosphate,  however,  cal- 
cium carbonate  strongly  depressed  both  the  yield  and  assimilation  of  phosphoric 
acid.  The  bearing  of  the  results  on  the  law  of  minimum  as  set  forth  by 
Mltscherlich  (E.  S.  R..  25,  p.  825)  is  discussed. 

The  mechanism  and  fertilizing  action  of  sulphur,  B.  Boullanoeb  and 
DuGARDiK  (Compt  Rend.  Acad.  8ci.  [Paris],  155  (1912),  No.  4,  pp.  327-^29;  a5«. 
in  Rev.  Sci.  [Paris],  50  (1912),  II,  No.  5,  pp.  156,  157;  Rev.  VU.,  5«  (1912), 
No.  976,  pp.  250-252;  Chem.  Zentbl.,  1912,  II,  No.  16,  pp.  1992,  i5P5).— The 
favorable  action  of  flowers  of  sulphur  is  attributed  to  its  effect  on  the  bacteria 
which  break  down  the  nitrogenous  matter  of  the  soil  to  ammonia,  and  also  on 
the  nitrifying  organisms.  In  the  presence  of  sulphur  the  plant  is  able  to 
obtain  a  large  amount  of  directly  assimilable  ammonium  salts.  Since  the 
ammonia  is  formed  exclusively  from  the  nitrogenous  matter  of  the  soil,  it  Is 
necessary  to  add  organic  nitrogenous  fertilizers  to  the  soil  to.counteihalance 
the  rapid  removal  of  nitrogen  by  plants  under  such  condltionsw 

Action  of  manganese  ozid  (tf  nOs)  on  organic  nitrogenous  compomnds  with 
reference  to  use  of  the  ozid  as  feritllser,  G.  Lboitcini  and  G.  Pdsbi  (Stag.  8per. 
Agr.  Ital,  45  (1912),  No.  S,  pp.  224-244;  <»&«.  <»  Chem.  Zentbl,  1912,  I.  No.  «0, 
pp.  16$5t  1696). —It  was  found  in  these  experiments  that  ammonium  compounds 
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were  not  oxidised  by  manganeee  dioxid.  It  oxidized  amids  to  nitric  acid  both 
in  neutral  and  alkaline  solutions  at  boiling  temperature,  but  not  at  a  tempera- 
ture of  30"  C.  Amido  acids  and  acid  amids  were  not  affected  under  these  condi- 
tions. Hric  acid  and  its  derivatives  xanthin  and  hypoxanthin  were  not  oxidized. 
Only  a  trace  of  ammonia  was  observed.  The  oxld  at  ordinary  temperatures 
under  the  conditions  of  ihis  experiment  did  not  convert  organic  nitrogen  into 
nitric  nitrogen. 

Indigenous  manures  of  South  India  and  their  application,  W.  H.  Habbi- 
SON  (Dept.  Agr.  Madras  Bui,  65,  1912,  pp.  ii).— Among  the  manures  whose 
composition  and  use  are  discussed  in  this  article  sunn  hemp;  indigo;  various 
water  weeds;  oil  cakes;  ash  of  cane  trash,  cotton  stalks,  and  paddy  husks; 
indigo  and  rice  wastes;  fish  fertilizers;  and  saltpeter;  besides  various  animal 
and  mineral  fertilizers. 

'  Comparative  trials  of  hand  peat-litter  machines  (Finska  Mosskulturfdr, 
Arshok,  16  (1912),  No.  i,  pp.  72-85,  figs,  8). —Descriptions  and  trials  of  6  peat- 
litter  machines  are  given. 

Fertilizer  statistics,  D.  Zolla  (Rev,  G4n,  8ci,,  23  (1912),  No,  18,  pp.  707- 
709), — Statistics  are  given  of  the  production  of  nitrate  of  soda  in  Chile  from 
1830  to  1911;  the  consumption  of  nitrate  in  Europe  and  Egypt  from  1000  to 

1911,  and  in  the  United  States  from  1885  to  1911 ;  the  production  of  sulphate  of 
ammonia  in  France  from  1900  to  1911;  the  consumption  of  potash  per  unit  area 
in  different  countries  during  1911;  the  consumption  of  phosphates  in  France 
during  1900  to  1909 ;  and  the  production  of  Algerian  and  Tunisian  phosphates 
during  1899  to  1911. 

Fertilizers,  R.  E.  Rose  and  L.  Heimbttbgeb  (Fla.  Quart,  Bui,  Agr,  Dept,,  22 
(1912),  No,  h  PP'  157-167,  171-179),— An  account  is  given  of  the  fertilizer 
inspection  during  1912,  including  analyses  of  fertilizers  examined,  with  notes 
on  laws  and  regulations  and  valuation  of  fertilizers. 

Fertilizer  analyses,  H.  B.  McDonnell  et  al.  (Md.  Agr,  Col,  Quart,^  1912, 
No,  57,  pp.  40), — ^This  bulletin  gives  tables  showing  analyses  and  valuations 
of  fertilizers  inspected  from  February  to  July,  1912,  inclusive,  and  the  text 
6f  the  new  fertilizer  law,  which  will  take  effect  February  1,  1913. 

Inspection  of  commercial  fertilizers,  season  1911  and  1912  (But,  [Mi$s. 
Dept,  Agr.  and  Com,]  7  (1912),  No,  11,  pp.  1,  «).— This  Is  a  report  of  analyses 
and  valuations  of  fertilizers  examined  during  October,  1912. 

List  of  fertilizer  manufacturers  and  importers  (Penn,  Dept,  Agr,  Bui.  220, 

1912,  pp,  39). — ^Thls  list  gives  not  only  names  and  addresses  of  the  manufac- 
turers and  importers,  but  names  of  the  "  brands  of  their  fertilizers  for  which 
license  to  sell  in  Pennsylvania  during  1912  was  taken  out  prior  to  February  28, 
1912."    The  text  of  the  State  fertilizer  law  is  also  given. 

The  lime  inspection  law  of  Maryland  (Md.  Agr.  Col,  Quart.,  1912,  No,  56, 
%)p,  3,  8). — The  text  of  this  law,  which  went  into  effect  June  1,  1912,  is  given. 

AGEICTJITTJEAI  BOTANY. 

Studies  on  fungi  for  beginners. — ^H,  Microscopic  fungi,  G.  Ltndat;  (Kryp- 
togamenfiora  fur  Anf&nger,  II,  Mikroakopische  Pilze,  Berlin,  1912,  pp.  VII-^- 
(24)-\'2^6,  figs,  558).— This  gives  directions  for  the  microscopical  study  of  the 
various  groups  of  fungi,  followed  by  synoptical  keys  and  descriptions  of  genera 
and  species  of  fungi  belonging  to  the  groups  Schizomycetes  to  Basldlomycetes. 

Bacteria,  yeasts,  and  molds  in  the  home,  H.  W.  Ck>NN  (Boston,  New  York,  \ 
Chicago,  and  London,  1912,  rev,  ed,,  pp,  VI-\-295,  figs,  85).— This  is  a  second  | 
edition  of  the  author's  popular  work,  which  is  designed  for  use  in  connection  I 
with  courses  in  home  economics  and  by  those  oigaged  in  household  manage-    ^ 
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ment  The  jgeneral  nature  of  molds,  yeasts,  and  bacteria,  and  the  action  and 
use  of  beneficial  forms  are  described.  Chapters  are  given  on  the  preserra- 
lion  of  food,  use  of  preservatives,  canning,  etc,  as  well  as  on  disease  bacteria, 
disinfection,  etc.  Directions  for  laboratory  experiments  to  be  carried  on  in 
connection  with  courses  are  also  given. 

A  laboratory  guide  in  soil  bacteriology,  J.  O.  Lipman  and  P.  EL  Bbown 
(1911,  pp.  IV+87,  chart  i).— This  little  book  consiste  of  55  exercises  on  soil 
bacteriology,  and  is  designed  by  the  authors  to  follow  courses  in  general 
bacteriology  and  technique.  Chapters  are  given  on  the  pr^[)aration  of  media, 
methods  of  determination,  and  a  descriptive  chart  for  the  recording  of  cultural 
and  morphological  characteristics  of  organisms. 

35\ingu8  flora  of  the  soil,  C.  N.  Jensen  (New  York  Cornell  Bta.  Bui.  SIS,  pp. 
41&-501,  figs.  S5), — ^This  gives  the  results  of  a  study  of  the  fungus  flora  of 
the  soil,  made  as  a  partial  fulfillment  of  the  requirements  for  the  degree  of 
doctor  of  philosophy  in  Cornell  University.  After  a  historical  sketch  of  the 
subject  the  author  describes  methods  of  taking  soil  samples  and  isolating 
and  cultivating  the  organisms.  The  major  portion  of  the  bulletin  is  taken 
up  with  taxonomic  descriptions  of  the  different  forms. 

The  fungus  flora  of  the  soil  was  found  to  consist  of  obligate  saprophytes 
and  facultative  parasites,  the  former  being  by  far  the  more  abundant  Ac- 
cording to  the  author  a  fungus  should  not  be  considered  as  belonging  to  the 
soil  flora  unless  it  has  been  directly  isolated  or  has  been  shown  under  con- 
trol experiments  to  live  in  the  soil.  In  this  connection  he  demonstrated  that 
Phoma  hetw,  one  of  the  causes  of  root  rot  of  sugar  beets,  winters  on  the  seed 
balls  and  not  in  the  soil,  while  Pythivm  deharyanum  and  Aphanomyces  lwvi9, 
other  organisms  which  attack  the  sugar  beet,  winter  as  saprophytes  in  the 
soil  and  not  on  the  seed  balls. 

The  presumable  facultative  parasites  and  the  obligate  saprophytes  de- 
termined number  132  species  and  varieties,  many  of  which  are  recognised 
as  a  cause  of  injury  to  economic  plants. 

A  study  was  made  of  the  effect  of  sulphur  on  the  fungus  flora  of  the  soil, 
but  3  months  after  its  application  the  soil  yielded  the  same  species  of  fungi 
as  did  samples  which  had  received  no  application. 

Bacteria  and  other  fungi  in  relation  to  the  soil,  D.  Rivas  (Contrih.  Boi, 
Lah.  Univ.  Penn.,  S  (1911),  No.  3,  pp.  243-274,  fig.  1).— The  author  investigated 
the  numbers  and  activities  of  about  ^  kinds  of  bacteria,  2  of  cocci  and  10  of 
molds  found  in  soils  at  12  stations,  and  reports  the  following  recnilts  and 
conclusions : 

The  bacterial  contents  of  the  soil  were  found  to  vary  according  to  season, 
being  least  from  November  to  February  and  increasing  thereafter  to  a  climax 
in  September  or  October.  These  soils  are  found  to'  be  very  rich  in  bacteria 
producing  diastatic,  inverting,  and  proteolytic  ferments  which  are  especially 
adapted  for  digesting  carbohydrates  and  proteids  and  which,  by  changing  than 
into  glucose  and  peptones,  respectively,  render  this  raw  organic  matter  into 
assimilable  substances.  There  is  thought  to  be  good  reason  to  assume  that  this 
already  elaborated  food  material  is,  through  the  agency  of  Iwcteria,  thus  made 
ready  for  absorption  by  the  root  system  and  for  the  nutrition  of  the  plant 
It  is  held,  therefore,  that  not  atone  are  water  and  salts  in  solution  taken  up 
by  the  root  system  of  the  plant  but  also  already  elaborated  food,  such  as 
glucose,  and  further  that  such  food,  in  addition  to  supplying  euergy  and 
nourishment  to  the  plant,  may  become  a  constituent  of  the  protoplasm  and  may 
form  organized  structures,  waste  products,  and  reserve  materials,  this  whole 
process  thus  resembling  in  essentials  the  process  of  assimihition  in  animals. 
Photosynthesis  or  auto-assimilation  by  the  plant  is  not  thought  to  explain  all 
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the  facts  of  plant  nutrition  and  in  all  probability  the  heterotrophic  nutrition 
suggested  by  the  author's  experiments  is  to  some  extent  effective. 

Biologrical  and  toxicological  studies  upon  Peniclllium  puberulum,  G.  L.  Als- 
BEBG  and  O.  F.  Black  (Proc,  8oc,  Expt,  Bioh  <jmd  Med,,  9  (1911),  No.  i.  p.  6; 
abs.  in  BoU  Centbl.,  119  (1912),  No.  21,  p.  525).— This  fungus,  when  grown  in 
pure  culture  upon  Raulin*s  solution,  produces  a  new  organic  acid  termed 
penicillic  acid  and  thought  to  belong  to  the  general  class  called  lichen  acids. 
It  is  stated  to  be  moderately  toxic,  antiseptic  in  its  action,  and  a  protoplasmic 
poison.  Since  lichens  are  symbiotic  forms,  composed  of  fungi  and  algse,  the 
finding  of  this  type  of  substances  in  the  pure  culture  of  a  fungus  makes  it  seem 
probable  that  in  lichens,  the  lichen  acids  are  the  products  of  the  fungus  metab- 
olism, and  not  of  that  of  the  algae. 

Some  conditions  influencing  nitrogen  fixation  by  aerobic  organisms,  W.  B. 
BoTTOMLET  {Proc,  Roy,  Soc.  [London^,  Ber,  B,  85  (1912),  No.  B  581.  pp. 
kh^^68), — ^A  study  has  been  made  of  Azotobacter  and  Pseudomonas  separately 
aiid  in  combination  to  determine  a  suitable  form  of  sugar  for  the  growth  of 
these  nitrogen-fixing  organisms. 

Under  usual  conditions  mannite  is  found  most  efficient  for  the  growth  of 
Azotobacter  and  maltose  for  Pseudomonas.  The  author's  investigations,  how- 
ever, show  that  dextrin  is  about  as  efficient  as  maltose  for  Pseudomonas  and 
as  mannite  for  Azotobacter,  whil^  for  a  mixed  culture  of  the  two  organisms 
it  is  much  more  efficient  than  a  mixture  of  maltose  and  mannite.  For  both  of 
these  organisms  the  author  recommends  a  simple  and  effective  nutrient  medium 
obtained  by  adding  to  distilled  water  1  per  cent  dextrin,  0.2  per  cent  dipotas- 
sium  phosphate,  0.02  per  cent  magnesium  sulphate,  and  0.4  per  cent  basic  slag. 

The  influence  of  temperature  on  the  movement  of  zoospores  of  Chlamydo- 
monas,  P.  Desroche  (CwnpU  Rend,  Acad.  8ci.  [Paris],  15i  (1912),  No.  19,  pp. 
liU-m7,  fig.  1;  Compt  Rend.  Soc.  Biol.  [Paris],  12  (1912),  Nos.  11,  pp.  nS- 
150;  18,  pp.  19S-195,  fig.  1). — Continuing  previous  studies  on  Chlamydonionas 
<B.  S.  B.,  26,  p.  431),  the  author  found  that  the  range  of  temperature  within 
wiiich  movement  of  the  zoospores  is  possible  extends  from  the  freezing  point 
on  the  one  hand  to  about  40"*  on  the  other,  provided  the  containing  water  be 
very  slowly  warmed.  Nearly  all,  however,  became  inactive  between  30  and 
82*".  This  fact  and  the  facts  of  individual  differences  of  endurance  at  given 
temperatures,  of  behavior  on  slower  or  more  rapid  warming,  and  of  recovery 
on  cooling  make  it  difficult  to  fix  a  maximum  limit  of  temperature  for  the 
activity  of  Ghlamydomonas. 

If  the  water  containing  the  zoospores  be  very  slowly  warmed  to  39°  and 
ttiere  maintained,  in  about  15  minutes  a  marked  degeneration  of  the  cilia  is 
observable  which  results  in  their  complete  disappearance  in  about  1  hour.  The 
author  remarks  that  the  degeneration  of  cilia  in  this  case  is  quite  comparable 
with  that  observed  in  the  case  of  Pythium  and  Saprolegnla,  very  different 
organisms  from  the  one  here  studied. 

Studies  in  seeds  and  fruits,  H.  B.  Gufpy  (London,  1912,  pp.  XI I -{-528,  figs. 
6). — This  book  is  the  result  of  a  study  begun  on  the  rest  period  of  seeds  and 
includes  observations  on  some  of  the  factors  which  are  concerned  in  the  rest 
period  and  germination  of  seeds,  the  relation  of  seeds  to  fruits,  etc.  Among 
the  factors  discussed  are  permeability,  hygroscopicity,  rOle  of  shrinking  and 
swelling  of  seeds,  homologies  of  fruits,  dehiscence  of  fruits,  relation  of  number 
of  seed  to  weight  and  size  of  the  ftuit,  abortion  of  ovules,  seed  coloration,  and 
rest  period  of  seeds. 

The  influence  of  organic  acids  and  glucose  on  the  recipiration  of  seeds 
during  their  swelling,  BUle.  G.  Pbomst  (Rev.  Q4n.  Bot.,  24  (1912),  No.  28S,  pp. 
S13-318). —In  a  previous  paper  (B.  S.  B.,  25,  p.  222)  the  author  showed  the 
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effect  of  citric  acid  absorbed  by  tbe  seeds  of  tomato,  pepper,  maize^  etc.  In  the 
present  paper  an  account  is  given  of  investigations  with  beans  and  peanuts  to 
determine  the  effect  of  citric  acid  and  glucose  solutions  on  the  respiration  of 
the  seed. 

It  was  found  that  the  presence  of  these  substances  in  a  liquid  medium  where 
germinating  seeds  have  begun  to  swell  modifies  the  respiratory  quotient,  some- 
times increasing  and  other  times  diminishing  it,  according  to  the  variety  of  the 
seed  and  to  the  substance  used.  When  the  substance  was  acid  there  was  always 
an  increase,  but  when  glucose  was  added  there  was  an  increase  with  some  seeds, 
such  as  the  bean,  and  a  diminution  with  others,  as  was  the  case  with  the  peanut. 

Tannin  in  the  seed  coats  of  barley,  A.  Reiohabd  (Ztschr.  Chem,  u.  Indus. 
Kolloide,  10  (1912),  No,  5,  pp.  214-219;  abs.  in  Jour.  Chem,  8oc,  {London^,  102 
(1912),  No.  596,  11,  PP-  592,  593), ^In  a  previous  publication  Brown  (K  8.  R, 
21,  p.  126)  showed  that  a  membrane  in  the  testa  of  the  barley  grain  exerts  a 
selective  action  on  dissolved  substances,  inasmuch  as  only  certain  of  them  can 
pass  through  it  into  the  seed.  The  present  author  has  carried  on  a  series  of 
investigations  and  has  found  that  there. is  a  kind  of  tannin  in  the  seed  covering 
of  barley  and  that  there  is  an  undoubted  parallelism  between  the  power  of  a 
substance  to  dissolve  this  material  and  its  ability  to  penetrate  the  membrane. 

The  investigations  were  made  by  a  variety  of  methods,  which  included  the 
direct  action  of  different  substances  on  sections  of  the  barley  grain  with  subse- 
quent examination  of  the  membrane  for  tannin,  and  also  adding  various  sub- 
stances to  ^ordinary  tannin  in  a  test  tube  and  observing  the  effects.  There 
appears  to  be  some  evidence  that  the  tannin  in  barley  is  associated  with  a 
proteid,  and  the  action  of  different  substances  on  a  compound  of  protMn  and 
tannin  was  investigated. 

The  author  ascribes  the  results  obtained  to  a  solvent  action  on  the  tannin» 
thus  permitting  diffusion,  or  in  some  cases  to  a  coagulating  effect  of  the  reagents 
on  the  tannin  complex,  which  prevents  diffusion. 

Pentosans  and  methylpentosans  in  seeds  of  Glycine  hispida  and  Pfaaaeolns 
▼ulgraris  duringr  sr^rmlnation,  K.  Mitake  (Jour.  Col.  Agr.  Tohoku  Imp.  Univ^ 
4  (1912),  No,  8,  pp.  S27-S35), — From  a  study  of  germinating  bean  seeds  the 
author  concludes  that  pentosans  and  methylpentosans  are  not  ordinarily  used 
as  reserve  or  nutrient  material  in  germination,  being  utilized  rather  to  form 
skeletal  structures,  but  that  in  case  of  exhaustion  of  the  more  readily  available 
materials  these  carbohydrates  are  made  to  supply  the  usual  offices  of  such  sub- 
stances, methylpentosans  in  the  larger  quantity  of  the  two. 

The  artificial  nonrishment  of  seedlingrs,  W.  Zalbski  and  N.  Tuiossm 
{Biochem.  Ztschr.,  43  (1912),  No.  1-2,  pp.  7-9). —The  authors  experimented  frith 
the  axial  parts  of  newly  sprouted  peas,  sterilized  and  kept  in  darkness  for  20 
days  in  Knop*s  solution  with  addition  of  carbohydrates  or  in  Knop's  soIutloD 
with  a  small  amount  of  calcium  sulphate  to  which  was  added  either  a  nitrate, 
ammonium  phosphate,  asparagln,  or  crushed  cotyledons  of  peas. 

In  carbohydrates  these  stems  showed  remarkable  increase  in  size  and  diy 
weight,  saccharose  taking  the  most  and  galactose  the  least  part  in  building 
new  material.  Nitrates,  ammonia,  and  asparagln  all  gave  considerable  in- 
crease in  nitrogenous  materials,  but  their  utilization  is  claimed  to  be  indirect, 
the  nitrates  being  first  reduced  and  the  nitrogen  built  into  ammonia,  lat^ 
forming  amino  acids.  Asparagln  is  thought  to  act  in  some  small  part  directly 
in  the  formation  of  new  nitrogen  compoundsi  Ammonia  is  not  thought  to  be 
directly  elaborated  into  nitrogen  products. 

Investigations  <^  the  nourishment  of  seedlings  with  amino  adds  are  still  in 
progress. 
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Effect  of  asparagin  on  absoxption  and  grrowti^  in  wheat,  J.  J.  Skiitneb  and 
J.  H.  Beattib  {Bui.  Torrey  Boi,  Clul>,  S9  (1912),  No.  9,  pp.  429-487,  pi.  i).— 
During  the  progress  of  studies  of  the  organic  matter  in  soils,  experiments  have 
been  carried  on  with  a  number  of  organic  compounds  to  determine  their  effect 
on  plant  growth.  In  the  preset  paper  an  account  is  given  of  experiments  on 
the  effect  of  asparagin  on  the  growth  of  wheat  seedlings  in  culture  solutions 
containing  nutrient  salta 

When  the  plants  had  grown  for  several  days  It  was  noticed  that  the  asparagin 
cultures  were  better  developed,  the  seedlings  having  broader  leaves  and  longer 
and  better  developed  roots.  The  effect  of  asparagin  was  more  marked  in  the 
cultures  containing  potash  and  phosphate  than  in  those  which  contain  potash, 
phosphate,  and  nitrate. 

This  led  to  studies  under  control  conditions  which  indicated  that  asparagin 
can  be  utilized  for  plant  synthesis.  The  effect  of  the  asparagin  decreased  with 
increasing  quantities  of  nitrate,  so  far  as  additional  effect  on  growth  is  con- 
cerned, but  it  was  found  to  have  a  conserving  effect  on  the  nitrate  left  in  the 
solution  during  the  time  the  plants  were  growing. 

Studies  on  the  carbohydrates  and  nitrogen-containing  bodies  in  grape 
leaves,  N.  T.  Deleano  {Hoppe-Seyler's  ZUchr.  Physiol.  Chem.,  80  (1912),  No. 
i,  pp.  79-94)' — In  continuation  of  previous  work  (B.  S.  R.,  26,  p.  523),  the 
author  reports  that  by  analysis  of  dried  grape  leaves  gathered  in  September 
he  was  able  to  demonstrate  the  presence  therein  of  dextrose,  levulose,  inosit, 
glutamln,  and  cholin,  but  not  of  sucrose,  amino  acids,  alloxuric  bases,  hlstidin, 
arginin,  or  betain.    A  bibliography  is  appended. 

Phosphoric  add  and  nitrogen  In  alcoholic  extracts  of  leaves,  J.  Seissl 
(Ztschr.  Landto.  Versuchsw.  Oaterr.,  14  (1911),  No.  6,  pp.  886-89S;  ahs.  in  Jour. 
Chem.  Hoc.  [London^,  102  (1912),  No.  59S,  IT.  p.  288).— The  author's  analyses 
of  leaves  of  horse  chestnut,  maple,  oak,  mock  orange,  and  knotweed  made 
monthly  during  the  growing  season  showed  a  fairly  constant  decrease  in  total 
phosphoric  acid  and  nitrogen,  this  diminution  being  usually  more  marked  in 
the  older  leaves.  The  ratio  of  phosphorus  to  nitrogen  also  usually  showed  a 
decrease,  notably  in  case  of  horse  chestnut  and  especially  Just  before  leaf  fall. 

The  influence  of  phosphates  on  the  post-mortem  respiration  of  plants, 
W.  Zaleski  and  Elisabeth  Marx  (Biochem.  Ztsch.,  4S  (1912),  No.  1-2,  pp. 
1-6). — Continuing  previous  studies  (E.  S.  R.,  26,  p.  729),  the  authors  experi- 
mented with  grain  and  pea  seeds,  pulverized  and  kept  for  varying  periods  In 
solutions  of  acid,  alkaline,  and  neutral  reaction. 

It  was  found  that,  in  general,  acids  decreased  and  alkalis  increased  the  evolu- 
tion of  carbon  dioxid.  The  latter  effect,  occurring  (as  in  case  of  edestin)  in 
absence  of  hydroxyl,  is  pointed  to  as  an  obstacle  to  acceptance  of  the  views  of 
S.  Kostytschew  and  A.  Scheloumow  (E.  S.  R.,  26,  p.  627). 

It  is  claimed  that  some  part  is  played  by  the  phosphates  contained  in  the 
seeds  tested.  It  is  suggested  also  that  the  effect  of  alkaline  phosphates  is  iii 
part  due  to  the  protection  given  by  the  alkalinity  against  the  depressing  effect 
of  acid-reacting  substances  (as  casein)  on  the  evolution  of  carbon  dioxid,  thus 
favoring  a  greater  net  result  as  regards  this  product. 

Contribution  to  the  study  of  circulation.  Studies  on  the  sweet  potato 
(IpomoMk  batatas),  B.  H.  A.  Quoth  (New  Jersey  Bias.  Rpt.  1910,  pp.  289-4t86. 
pis.  2,  fly.  1). — In  continuation  of  a  previous  report  (E.  S.  R.,  25,  p.  431),  an 
account  Is  given  of  the  circulation  in  the  sweet  potato  as  influenced  by  the  root- 
ing of  the  plants  at  the  nodes.  In  addition  to  this  work,  an  investigation  with 
the  object  of  tracing  the  movement  of  reserve  starch  in  the  circulation  of  a 
many-rooted  sweet  potato  plant  was  begun.  It  was  founcTthat  the  storage 
starch  in  a  sweet  potato  plant  with  the  normal  direction  of  the  water  current  is 
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intercepted  in  its  course  by  the  first  roots  basal  to  the  leaf  from  where  it  starts^ 
and  does  not  go  beyond  it. 

The  bearing  of  the  results  of  these  experiments  on  the  cultivation  of  the  sweet 
potato  is  quite  evident,  as  they  show  that  any  portion  of  a  many-rooted  sweet 
potato  plant  may  draw  water  from  the  roots  most  farorably  situated,  which 
are  those  in  the  main  hill,  so  that  whenever  a  drought  occurs  the  rooted 
branches  will  draw  wuter  from  the  main  hill.  Every  rooted  Joint  of  any 
branch  intercepts  all  the  starch  brought  from  all  the  leaves  beyond  it  and 
allows  none  to  pass  to  the  main  hill.  In  a  dry  time  a  rooted  branch  may  feed 
upon  the  main  root,  but  in  the  best  growing  time  it  does  not  hdp  the  crop  of 
the  main  plant  in  the  least 

The  stomatograph,  W.  L.  Balls  (Nature  [London],  87  {1911),  No.  2180,  p. 
180;  Proc.  Roy.  8oc,  [London],  8er.  B,  85  (1912),  No.  B  S76,  pp.  SS-U.  fiffs. 
5). — The  appliance  hera  described  and  discussed  is  said  to  be  a  self-recording 
modification  of  Darwin's  porometer  <E.  S.  B.,  27,  p.  222),  indicating  changes 
in  stomatal  aperture  by  recording  variations  in  the  quantity  of  air  forced 
through  a  leaf.  It  is  claimed  to  be  extremely  easy  to  use,  Indepoident  of 
weather  changes,  and  especially  adapted  to  outdoor  conditions  such  as  are 
met  with  in  agricultural  and  ecplogtcal  studies.  Records  obtained  with 
Egyptian  cotton  indicated  that  this  instrument  may  be  of  great  utility  in 
the  study  of  purely  economic  matters  connected  with  irrigation,  and  it  is 
thought  also  that  it  may  replace  aspirators  for  many  kinds  of  scientific  re- 
search. The  results  of  some  studies  on  the  behavior  of  stomata  are  given, 
and  the  significance  of  these  stomatal  changes  as  related  to  carbon  dioxid 
assimilation  in  the  growth  of  the  plant  is  also  discussed. 

Fhotosyntliesis  and  stomatal  aperture,  W.  L.  Balls  (Nature  [London],  89 
(1912),  No,  22S1,  p,  555). — In  the  paper  noted  above  the  author,  having  found 
that  Egyptian  field  cotton  plants  showed  stomatal  opening  practically  only 
from  6  a.  m.  to  12  m.,  reaching  a  maximum  about  9  a.  m.,  expressed  the  ex> 
pectation  that  (1)  this  afternoon  closure  might  be  found  to  provide  a  lim- 
iting factor  on  photosynthesis  by  restricting  the  inward  diffusion  of  cartK>n 
dioxid;  and  (2)  since  the  theoretical  possibilities  of  carbon  dioxid  assimi- 
lation have  probably  never  yet  been  approached  and  since  the  stomata  are 
wide  open  for  an  hour  or  two  in  the  morning,  record  values  in  carbon  dioxid 
assimilation  might  l>e  obtained  at  the  times  of  such  maximum  aperture. 

The  present  brief  report  states  that  both  these  expectations  have  been 
fulfilled.  It  was  found  that  assimilation  was  vei-y  greatly  reduced,  if  not 
inhibited  entirely,  during  the  afternoon  by  the  closing  of  the  stomata.  Some 
other  data  obtained  are  reported  in  this  connection. 

Beversible  changes  in  permeability  produced  by  electrolytes,  W.  J.  T. 
OSTEBHOUT  (Science,  n.  aer.,  36  (1912),  No.  924,  PP-  550-^52 ) .—Different 
opinions  being  held  regarding  the  property  of  permeability  of  the  cell,  the 
author  has  investigated  it  to  determine  whether  there  are  reversible  changes 
which  Involve  no  injui*y  and  which  may  form  a  normal  part  of  the  activity 
of  the  cell.  If  such  changes  occur  it  is  believed  that  they  may  control  the 
course  of  metabolism. 

Disks  were  cut  from  living  tissue  of  the  fronds  of  common  kelp  and  their 
electrical  conductivity  in  various  solutions  determined.  It  appeared  that 
the  permeability  may  be  greatly  decreased  and  then  restored  to  the  normal 
several  times  on  five  successive  days  without  any  trace  of  injury.  £2xperi- 
ments  with  dead  tissues,  killed  by  heat  or  formalin,  showed  that  the  results 
were  due  entirely  to  the  living  cells. 

It  is  concluded  that  it  is  possible  to  cause  rapid  and  lai^e  changes  in 
permeability  by  means  of  electrolytes,   that  these  changes  may  consist  In 
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either  an  increase  or  a  decrease  in  permeability,  and  that  within  wide  limits 
they  may  be  completely  reversible  and  entirely  devoid  of  luJ\irious  effects. 

The  oxidases  of  Cytisus  adami,  F.  Keeble  and  E.  F.  Asm  strong  (Proc.  Roy. 
8oc.  [London],  8er.  B,  85  (1912),  No.  B  5Sl,  pp.  ^60-^65).— A  study  has  been 
made  of  C.  adami,  which  bears  yellow,  buff,  and  pnrple  flowera  to  determine 
from  its  oxidases  the  origin  of  this  so-called  graft  hybrid.  This  plant,  which 
is  supposed  to  have  been  derived  from  C.  purpureus  budded  on  C.  laburnum, 
has  been  considered  a  periclinal  chimera,  that  Is,  a  dual  organism  composed 
externally  of  one  species  and  internally  of  another. 

The  author's  investigations  on  the  oxidases  confirm  Baur's  hypothesis,  the 
oxidases  of  the  flowers  produced  from  the  different  portions  of  the  plant  show- 
ing different  reactions.  There  was  also  found  evidence  to  support  their  own 
claim  that  oxidases  may  migrate  from  cell  to  cell.  It  is  believed  that  certain 
tissues  of  the  vascular  system  may  be  regarded  as  secretors  of  oxidases  which 
have  among  other  functions  the  formation  of  flower  pigments. 

The  primary  color  factors  of  Lychnis  and  color  inhibitors  of  Papaver 
rhoBas,  G.  H.  Shttll  {Bot.  Qaz.,  64  (1912),  No.  2,  pp.  120-1 35). —The  main  sub- 
stance of  this  report  has  already  been  noted  (E.  S.  R.,  26,  p.  827),  but  later 
studies  have  resulted  in  discoveries  necessitating  the  withdrawal  of  L.  dioica 
for  the  present  as  an  example  of  dominant  white,  apparently  without  affecting, 
however,  the  general  considerations  as  originally  presented.  A  bibliography 
is  appended. 

Cell  number  in  the  fruit  of  the  prairie  berry,  B.  H.  A.  Gboth  ( New  Jersey 
Bias.  Rpt.  1910,  pp.  287-291,  pU.  2).— The  results  of  a  study  of  heredity  of 
fluctuation  as  shown  In  the  prairie  berry  or  garden  huckleberry,  a  cultivated 
variety  of  Solanum  nigrum,  are  given.  Considerable  variation  in  the  number 
of  cells  in  the  fruit  had  been  previously  noted,  and  the  fruits  of  several  plants 
grown  from  the  seed  of  a  single  fruit  were  examined  and  the  variation  observed. 
t\'hile  the  averages  appear  consistent  and  instructive,  the  author  holds  that 
the  variation  in  individual  plants  was  so  great  that  they  can  not  be  considered 
^conclusive. 

Observations  concerning  evolution,  derived  from  ecologrical  studies  in  New 
Zealand,  L.  CJockayne  (Trans,  and  Proc.  New  Zeal,  Inst.,  44  (1911),  pp.  1^0, 
pis.  8,  figs.  S). — The  results  of  an  ecological  study  of  the  plants  of  New  Zealand 
are  given  and  the  bearing  of  some  of  the  facts  upon  evolution  of  species  is  dis- 
cussed. The  main  object  of  the  paper  is  to  supply  material  of  a  botanical  nature 
to  students  of  evolution.    A  bibliography  of  the  subject  is  appended. 

FIELD  CEOPS. 

[Field  husbandry  experiments],  J.  E.  Howitt  and  C.  A.  Zavttz  (Ann.  Rpt 
Ontario  Agr.  Col.  and  Expt.  Farm,  37  (1911),  pp.  46,  -^7,  51-^4,  175-248,  figs. 
11). —The  work  of  1910  has  been  previously  noted  (E.  S.  R.,  25,  p.  527). 

A  list  of  the  weeds  attracting  most  attention  during  the  year  is  followed  by 
descriptions  of  the  Russian  thistle  (Salsola  kali  var.  tenuifoHa),  crab  or  flnger 
grass  (Digitaria  sanguinalis) ,  water  hemlock  or  spotted  cowbane  (Cicuta  macu- 
lata),  and  wood  horsetail  (Equisetum  sylvaticum),  together  with  brief  notes 
on  their  eradication.  Spraying  white  cockle  with  a  30  per  cent  solution  of 
iron  sulphate  prevented  seed  production  and  spraying  ragweed  in  oats  with  a 
20  per  cent  solution  gave  profitable  results.  Samples  of  red  and  alsike  clover 
and  alfalfa  seed  were  tested  for  purity  and  the  results  are  reported. 

Weather  conditions  in  1911  are  reviewed  and  a  table  is  given  showing  the 
precipitation  for  April  to  September,  inclusive,  in  each  of  the  past  12  years. 
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The  average  yields  per  acre  In  a  comparison  of  barley,  emmer,  oats^  hull-less 
barley,  spring  wheat,  field  peas,  and  spring  rye,  mentioned  in  the  decreasing 
order  of  yield,  ranged  from  2,672  lbs.  to  1J09  lbs.  of  grain  for  the  past  11 
years.  Results  with  35  varieties  of  cereals  and  potatoes  grown  continuously 
on  the  same  farm  from  17  to  23  years  show  that  fully  80  per  cent  of  the  varie- 
ties gave  considerably  larger  yields  during  the  latter  as  compared  with  the 
earlier  part  of  the  period.  In  this  connection,  suitable  crop  rotations  are 
discussed  and  attention  is  called  to  the  importance  of  growing  the  most  profit- 
able varieties. 

Experiments  on  the  influence  of  seed  selection  with  different  crops  in  prog- 
ress from  6  to  9  years  are  described  and  a  table  is  presented  showing  that  in 
every  instance  the  large  plump  seed  gave  a  greater  yield  of  grain  per  acre 
than  small,  shrunken,  or  brolien  seed.  The  crops  entering  into  this  experiment 
were  spring  and  winter  wheat,  oats,  barley,  and  pea9»  and  exactly  the  same 
number  of  seeds  were  used  in  the  different  plats.  Plant  selection  as  a  factor  in 
crop  improvement  is  dwelt  upon,  and  the  O.  A.  C.  No.  21  barley  and  the  O.  A.  C 
No.  72  oats,  originated  at  the  college,  are  described.  The  O.  A.  G.  No.  21 
barley  is  a  selection  from  Mandscheuri  barley,  which  has  long  been  the  leading 
variety  in  Ontario  but  which  is  being  supplanted  at  the  present  time  by  the 
new  strain,  which  4  years'  cooperative  experiments  in  Ontario  have  indicated 
to  be  the  better  of  the  two  in  yield  of  grain  per  acre,  freedom  from  rust,  and 
both  length  and  strength  of  straw.  The  O.  A.  G.  No.  72  oats,  a  selection  from 
the  Siberian  variety,  was  distributed  during  the  past  year  and  the  results 
secured  have  shown  it  to  be  a  very  promising  variety  when  compared  with 
other  sorts  such  as  Lincohi,  Regenerated  Abundance,  and  Siberian.  It  is 
pointed  out  that  the  distribution  of  new  varieties  is  greatly  facilitated  by  the 
Ontario  Agricultural  and  Experimental  Union,  which  numbered  in  1911  4,490 
experimenters. 

When  9  different  proportions  of  oats  and  barl^  were  used  in  combination  the 
mixture  of  4  pics,  or  34  lbs.  of  oats  and  of  4  pks.  or  48>lbs.  of  barl^  per  acre 
gave  the  highest  results  In  a  test  of  6  years,  as  well  as  in  a  second  test  of  5 
years.  This  mixture  surpassed  in  yield  of  grain  per  acre  any  one  of  16  other 
combinations.  Different  varieties  of  farm  crops  grown  in  combination  with 
barley  for  5  years,  the  rate  of  seeding  being  1  bu.  of  each  per  acre,  showed  that 
in  every  single  instance  the  resulting  crop  was  over  50  per  cent  barley.  The 
lowest  percentage  of  barley  was  secured  where  Guy  Mayle  hull-less  variety  was 
used  with  Siberian  oats,  and  the  highest  percentage  where  Mandscheuri  barley 
was  mixed  with  common  flax.  The  influence  of  the  Mandscheori  barley  was 
more  pronounced  than  any  of  the  two-rowed  barleys  used  in  combination  with 
oats.  In  studying  the  percentages  of  grain  produced  by  different  mixtures,  it 
was  observed  that  six-rowed  barley  and  oats  have  a  strong  tend^cy  to  r^ro- 
duce  themselves  even  when  sown  in  combination  with  a  larger  number  of  other 
leading  varieties  and  classes  of  farm  crops. 

Woric  in  combating  loose  smut  in  oats  and  stinking  smut  in  wheat  was  con- 
tinued and  a  number  of  different  treatments  were  compared.  Barly  Ripe  oats 
proved  practically  immune  to  the  attacks  of  smut  spores,  while  Black  Tartar 
and  Siberian  were  quite  badly  infested  in  1911.  The  results  of  all  the  experi- 
ments showed  that  the  greatest  yields  of  both  winter  wheat  and  oats  per  acre 
were  secured  from  the  grain  immersed  in  a  solution  of  42  gal.  of  water  and  1  pt 
of  formalin  for  20  minutes.  This  treatment  was  the  most  effective  in  completely 
preventing  smut  in  a  5-year  test 

The  average  yield  of  winter  barley  grown  at  the  college  for  15  years  was 
64.8  bu.  per  acre,  the  average  weight  being  47.8  lbs.  per  measured  bosheL 
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Witbin  the  paBt  18  years  winter  barley  has  been  completely  killed  out  on  three 
occasions,  while  during  some  of  the  other  winters  it  was  partially  killed. 

In  comparing  the  average  results  of  varieties  of  oats,  the  percentage  of  hull 
as  affecting  the  quality  of  the  grain  was  taken  into  account  It  is  pointed  out 
that  Early  Dawson  oats,  having  an  average  weight  of  S7.55  lbs.  per  measured 
bushel  in  a  6-year  test  is  not  as  valuable  as  the  Daubeney  variety  which  had  a 
weight  of  only  34.29  lbs.  per  measured  bushel,  but  which  had  nearly  10  per  cent 
less  hull.  Observations  made  on  the  stooling  of  oats  for  3  years  indicated  a 
variation  in  the  average  number  of  stools  from  7  in  Storm  King  and  Tartar 
King  to  18  in  Joanette,  Burt,  and  Regenerated  Abundance.  American  Banner 
and  Siberian  occupied  an  intermediate  position.  It  is  stated  that  in  general 
heavy  stooling  varieties  appear  to  adapt  themselves  better  to  conditions  than 
varieties  which  stool  very  little. 

Experiments  with  potatoes  led  to  the  conclusion  that  good-sized  tubers  of 
good  shape  should  be  selected  for  seed  and  that  the  sets  should  vary  in  size 
from  1  to  2  oz.  and  have  from  2  to  4  eyes  each.  The  yields  from  level  and  from 
hilled  cultivation  have  shown  practically  no  difference  in  experiments  over  a 
series  of  10  years.  In  wet  seasons,  hilled  cultivation  and  in  dry  seasons  level 
cultivation  gave  the  best  results.  In  experiments  with  Bordeaux  mixture  in 
combating  potato  blight,  the  best  results  were  obtained  from  spraying  3  times 
on  top  and  underneath  the  vines.  This  treatment  gave  larger  yields  per  acre 
than  when  the  potatoes  were  sprayed  from  5  to  6  times  on  top  of  the  vines. 

During  the  past  6  years,  Japanese  Panicle  millet,  Japanese  Barnyard  grass, 
and  Hungarian  grass  were  sown  at  intervals  of  about  2  weeks  beginning  May  15 
and  ending  August  1.  The  highest  average  yield  for  the  3  varieties,  8.28  tons 
of  green  crop  per  acre,  was  obtained  from  the  seeding  made  June  1. 

The  average  results  for  the  past  11  years  with  a  number  of  miscellaneous 
leguminous  crops  grown  for  green  fodder  show  that  hairy  vetch  ranked  first  in 
green  fodder  production  per  acre  with  a  yield  of  7.1  tons,  being  followed  by 
Grass  peas,  Early  Yellow  soy  beans,  and  Wonderful  cowpeas  with  6.8,  6.5,  and 
4.9  tons  per  acre  respectively.  In  numerous  experiments  with  red  clover,  it  was 
found  that  land,  after  growing  this  crop,  was  more  easily  plowed  and  was  in  a 
more  friable  condition  than  land  on  which  timothy,  meadow  fescue,  or  orchard 
grass  had  been  grown.  Tests  made  with  alfalfa  resulted  in  an  average  yield  of 
20.41  tons  of  green  crop  and  4.9  tons  of  hay  per  acre  for  a  period  of  14  years. 
Canadian  Variegated  alfalfa  has  proven  very  hardy  and  is  considered  worthy 
of  special  attention  in  the  Province  of  Ontario. 

Good  results  were  secured  from  a  pasture  mixture  consisting  of  51  lbs.  of 
oats,  30  lbs.  of  Early  Amber  sugar  cane  and  7  lbs.  of  red  clover  per  acre.  This 
mixture  was  used  for  a  temporary  pasture  of  1  year's  duration.  For  permanent 
pasture  4  lbs.  of  orchard  grass,  4  lbs.  of  meadow  fescue,  3  lbs.  of  tall  oat  grass, 
2  lbs.  of  meadow  foxtail,  2  lbs.  of  timothy,  2  lbs.  of  alfalfa,  2  lbs.  of  alsike 
clover,  and  2  Iba  of  white  or  Dutch  clover  per  acre  are  recommended  In  the 
light  of  experience  for  more  than  20  years*  work  in  testing  different  varieties 
of  grasses  and  clovers  for  this  purpose. 
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The  higher  yields  obtained  in  variety  tests  are  indicated  in  the  following 
table: 


Summary  of  the  more 

notable  yields  secured  in  variety  tests. 

Crop  and  variety. 

Number 
of  va- 
rieties 
tested. 

Period 
of  test. 

Average 

yield 
per  acre. 

Oop  and  variety. 

Number 
of  va- 
rieties 
tested. 

Period 
of  test 

peracoBL 

Barlev  (Mandsch- 

Barley '  Vlmported 
No.569ilowa)... 

Barley  (Guy  Mayle) 

Oats  (Daubenoy) . . 

Wheat     (Dawson 
Golden  Chaff).... 

Wheat  (Carleton).. 

Wheat  (Roumania) 

Wheat     (Wild 
Goose) 

7 

6 

6 

30 

14 
15 

7 

3 

3 
3 

3 

5 

8 
3 

Yrs. 
5 

5 
6 
6 

16 

5 
5 

19 

10 
10 

7 
7 

12 
7 
8 

13 

Bu. 
76.60 

64.39 
45.94 
79.89 

54.10 
32.44 
33.35 

37.60 

Xte. 
2.872 
2,115 

Bu. 
30.00 
31.00 

86.93 
17.65 
51.80 

76.61 

Broom  com  (Early 
Japanese) 

Com  (Eariy  Cali- 
fornia Flint) 

Potatoes    (Davies 
Warrior) 

Mangels       (Giant 
Eckendorf) 

Sugar  beets  (Ren- 
nie  Jumbo) 

Swedes  (KeepweU). 

Carrots  (Steele  Im- 
proved   Short 
White) 

3 
12 

57 

12 

12 
14 

6 

47 

9 

9 

4 
4 

Yrs. 
9 

5 

5 

5 

5 
6 

6 
5 
13 
5 

5 

4 

Bu. 
22.40 

».70 

730.40 
Tom. 
30.68 

34.80 

ao.os 

Emmer  (common) . 
Spelt  (Alstroum)... 

28.00 

Fodder     com 

24.68 

Rye(Petkus) 

Buckwheat  (Rye).. 

Field  Peas  (Early 

Britain) 

SOTghum   (Orange 
sugarcane) 

MiUet     (Japanese 
Panicle)... 

Cabbaf^  (World 
Beater) 

18.26 
4.10 

Flax  (Manitoba)... 
MiUet  (Siberian)... 
Sunflowers  (Mam- 
moth Russian)... 

30.00 
1.63 

[Forage  and  cover  crops],  F.  C.  Minkler  {Xew  Jersey  Stas.  Rpt.  1910^  pp. 
51S7). — Good  results  are  reported  from  the  use  of  oat  and  pea  forage  mn 
through  the  ensilage  cutter  in  a  slightly  wilted  condition  and  placed  in  the 
silo.  In  this  way  silage  in  prime  condition  was  provided  for  dairy  cows  daring 
the  entire  summer  season  and  the  milk  flow  was  maintained  during  the  period 
of  hot  weather  and  the  lack  of  green  forage. 

A  total  of  98  tons,  or  an  average  of  5.9  tons  per  acre,  was  secTired  from 
16^  acres  of  alfalfa  at  the  station.  A  new  seeding  of  10  acres  yielded  30.425 
tons  of  cured  hay  mowed  May  30.  The  manner  of  making  this  seeding  on 
August  24  of  the  preceding  year  is  described  in  detail. 

The  yield  of  9  tons  of  forage  is  reported  from  an  acre  of  ground  seeded  in 
September,  1909,  with  50  lbs.  of  rye  and  20  lbs.  of  vetch  drilled  in  rows  8  in. 
apart.  The  yield  of  hay  from  9  acres  of  oats  and  peas  was  approximately 
3  tons  per  acre,  and  fertilizer  tests  continued  in  this  connection  confirmed 
previous  results,  showing  that  basic  slag  supplies  phosphoric  acid  more 
economically  than  ground  bone  and  acid  phosphate.  The  use  of  different 
cover  crop  mixtures,  the  principal  one  consisting  of  40  lbs.  of  wheat  and  25  lbs. 
of  winter  vetch  per  acre,  seeded  Just  prior  to  the  last  cultivation  of  com 
during  the  latter  part  of  July,  is  reported. 

The  seed-corn  situation,  C.  P.  Hartlky  (U.  S.  Dept.  Agr„  Bur.  Plant  Indus. 
Circ.  95,  pp.  IS,  figs.  2). — The  general  seed-corn  situation  in  the  spring  of  1912 
is  reviewed  and  means  of  preventing  such  situations  are  suggested. 

Results  secured  in  2  series  of  5-year  tests  made  by  the  Office  of  Com  Inves- 
tigations and  28  experiment  stations  for  the  purpose  of  observing  the  value  of 
home-grown  seed  showed  that  a  variety  stood  high  or  low  in  rank  according  to 
its  adaptation  or  lack  of  adaptation  to  the  locality  in  which  the  test  was  made. 
In  one  particular  instance,  a  variety  native  of  Sabina,  Ohio,  was  taken  50  miles 
north  and  grown  for  5  years  at  Sunbury  in  that  State.  Equivalent  lots  of 
Sabina-grown  seed  and  Sunbury-grown  seed  were  then  tested  at  both  pobita. 
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At  Sabina,  the  Sabina-grown  seed  produced  better  by  47  per  cent,  while  at 
Stinbury,  the  Sunbury-grown  seed  produced  better  by  11  per  cent. 

Germination  tests  made  by  the  Seed  Laboratory  of  this  Department  of  1,708 
samples  of  seed  com  from  17  of  the  principal  corn-growing  States  and  intended 
for  use  in  the  spring  of  1912  gave  an  average  germination  of  81  per  cent,  the 
lowest  germination  for  the  different  States  ranging  from  0  to  30  per  cent.  The 
seed  com  sent  from  7  of  these  States  contained  samples  with  0  per  cent  of 
germination.  Tests  made  by  this  laboratory  of  73  samples  of  seed  com  from 
8  different  States  gathered  and  dried  early  by  the  Oflace  of  Com  Investigations 
gave  an  average  germination  of  98.1  per  cent. 

The  care  of  seed  com  is  discussed  and  the  results  of  experiments  to  demon- 
strate the  possible  profits  from  the  good  preservation  of  seed  com  are  reported. 
It  is  stated  that  17  tests  of  seed  com  dried  and  stored  in  a  seed-corn  dry  house 
and  of  seed  corn  stored  in  the  crib  gave  figures  showing  an  average  increase  in 
jield  of  5  bu.  per  acre  in  favor  of  the  special  storage.  A  more  extensive  field 
test  along  the  same  line  gave  similar  results. 

Inheritance  in  com,  H.  K.  Hayes  (Connecticut  State  8ta,  Rpt.  1911  y  pt,  6, 
pp.  407-425,  pis.  8). — ^This  article  summarizes  in  a  popular  manner  the  results 
of  com  breeding  work  carried  on  by  the  station  ^or  the  last  6  years  and  pre- 
viously noted  (E.  S.  R.,  17,  p.  857 ;  25,  pp.  736,  737).  The  way  of  detecting  and 
culling  out  the  accidental  hybrid  seed  is  described  and  the  manner  in  which 
desirable  qualities  are  inherited  is  pointed  out  In  discussing  crosses  showing 
dominance,  the  appearance  of  the  crosses,  the  production  of  the  seed  of  pure 
varieties,  and  the  Inheritance  of  characters  is  considered.  The  behavior  of 
crosses  not  showing  dominance  is  also  discussed  and  notes  are  given  on  abnor- 
malities, including  dwarf  forms,  divided  ears,  and  irr^ularity  in  the  rows  of 

BCCCIS. 

Besults  of  cotton  experiments  in  1911,  O.  F.  Cook  (17.  S.  Dept.  Agr„  Bur, 
Plant  Indus.  Circ.  96,  pp.  21). — ^Thls  bulletin  reports  the  progress  in  experi- 
ments with  cotton  and  summarizes  briefly  the  principal  conclusions,  especially 
those  affecting  general  problems  of  breeding  and  crop  production. 

Attention  is  called  to  the  utilization  of  improved  varieties  of  American  Up- 
land cotton  bred  by  this  Department  t6r  the  improvement  of  the  cotton  industry, 
and  to  the  results  secured  in  Texas  and  other  southwestern  States  with  acclima- 
tized new  types  of  Upland  cotton  introduced  from  weevil-infested  regions  of 
Mexico  pnd  Central  America.  One  of  the  new  varieties  from  Mexico,  known  as 
Durango,  was  found  to  be  the  most  promising  Upland  long-staple  cotton  for 
Irrigated  districts  in  that  region.  The  advantages  to  be  gained  from  coopera- 
tive organization  on  a  community  basis  for  the  production  and  marketing  of  a 
single  superior  variety  of  cotton  are  pointed  out 

Improved  methods  of  selection  in  which  the  value  of  distinctive  characters 
by  which  the  plants  may  be  recognized  in  the  field  is  taken  into  account,  and 
better  methods  of  distributing  select  varieties  to  avoid  waste  and  to  encourage 
the  production  of  superior  fiber  on  a  community  basis  were  devised  and  are 
described  In  detail.  Cultural  methods  are  suggested  for  avoiding  malformations 
of  young  seedlings  which  often  delay  the  development  of  the  plants  and  reduce 
the  yield.  Several  methods  of  utilizing  superior  first-generation  hybrids  be- 
tween Egyptian  and  Upland  varieties  of  cotton,  including  the  propagation  of 
such  hybrids  from  cuttings,  are  reported  as  being  under  test. 

Experiments  have  shown  the  possibility  of  controlling  the  development  of 
vegetative  branches  by  thinning  the  plants  gradually  and  restricting  the  supply 
of  water  in  the  early  stages  of  growth.  This  control,  it  is  pointed  out,  facili- 
tates cultivation  and  picking  and  favors  greater  production. 
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It  was  observed  that  the  Egyptian  type  of  cotton  was  less  sosceptible  to  the 
shedding  of  the  buds  and  young  bolls  than  the  Upland  cotton  and  that  the  dif- 
ferences in  habits  of  growth  and  methods  of  picking  render  the  Bgyptian  cotton 
superior  to  the  Upland  type  as  a  family  crop.  It  is  beUeved  that  the  succesafal 
production  of.  Egyptian  cotton  in  Arizona  and  southern  California  does  not 
Justify  expectations  of  similar  results  in  Texas  where  the  conditions  are  essen* 
tlally  different  and  where  the  Durango  variety  is  preferable  for  the  irrigated 
districts. 

Cotton  crop  of  the  United  States,  1790-1911,  G.  K.  Holmes  (17.  S.  Depi. 
Agr.,  Bur.  Statis,  Oirc.  32,  pp.  9). — ^The  production,  value,  domestic  exports, 
net  imports,  and  consumption  of  cotton  in  the  United  States  for  the  years  1700 
to  1911,  inclusive,  are  reported  in  tabular  form.  Prior  to  1867  no  figures  for  the 
average  yield  per  acre,  and  prior  to  1869  no  data  for  the  value  of  lint,  are 
reported. 

Hop  crop  of  the  United  States,  1790-1911,  G.  K.  Holmes  (17.  8.  Dcpt. 
Agr,,  Bur.  8tati8.  Circ.  55,  pp.  8).— In  so  far  as  the  data  are  available  the  pro- 
duction, value,  domestic  exports,  imports,  and  consumption  of  hops  for  the 
United  States  from  1790  to  1911,  inclusive,  are  given  In  tables. 

Potato  culture,  H.  J.  Eustace  {Michigan  8ta.  Ciro.  15,  pp.  4,  fig.  1). — ^Popular 
notes  on  the  culture  of  potatoes  are  presented. 

Potato  spraying  experiments,  1902-1911,  F.  G.  Stewast,  G.  T.  Fbench, 
and  F.  A.  Sibbine  {New  York  State  8ta.  Bui.  S49,  pp.  99-1S9). — ^This  bulletin 
gives  a  detailed  account  of  potato  spraying  experiments  conducted  in  1911  and 
summarizes  the  results  of  similar  experiments  made  during  the  9  years  pre- 
ceding and  already  noted  (B.  S.  R.,  25,  p.  442). 

The  main  experiments  were  conducted  at  Greneva  and  Riverhead,  Long  Island, 
and  at  each  place  one  series  of  plats  received  annually  3  sprayings  of  Bordeaux 
mixture  and  another  series  5  to  7  sprayings.  At  C^eva,  3  sprayings  resulted 
in  an  average  increase  of  69  bu.  per  acre  for  the  10  years  as  compared  with  97.5 
bu.  per  acre  for  from  5  to  7  sprayinga  In  the  Long  Island  experiments,  3 
sprayings  gave  a  10-year  average  increase  of  25  bu.  per  acre  and  from  5  to  7 
sprayings  an  increase  of  45.7  bu. 

The  results  of  experiments  made  by  farmers  during  9  consecutive  years  to 
determine  the  actual  profit  in  spraying  potatoes  under  farm  conditions  showed 
an  average  increase  of  36.1  bu.  per  acre  in  f&vor  of  spraying.  The  total  expense 
of  spraying  in  these  experiments  was  $4.74  per  acre  and  the  net  profit  $14.43 
per  acre.  In  205  experiments  carried  out  entirely  by  farmers  themselves  over  a 
period  of  7  years,  the  average  Increase  in  yield  was  54.3  bu.  per  acre. 

Spraying  thoroughly  when  the  plants  are  from  6  to  8  in.  high  and  repeating 
the  operation  at  intervals  of  from  10  to  14  days  throughout  the  season  is 
recommended. 

Ten  years  of  potato  spraying,  F.  H.  Hall  {New  York  State  Sta.  Bui.  Si9, 
popular  ed.,  pp.  11). — This  is  a  popular  edition  of  the  above. 

A  preliminary  report  on  rice  growing  in  the  Sacramento  Valley,  G.  E. 
Chambliss  {U.  S.  Dept.  Agr.,  Bur.  Plant  Indus.  Giro.  P7,  pp.  10,  pU.  4).— Tests 
witli  300  varieties  of  rice  were  begun  In  1909  in  the  Sacramento  Valley  on  a 
blacic  adobe  soil  of  a  close  compact  structure.  The  seed  of  each  variety  was 
planted  with  a  drill  to  a  depth  of  1}  to  2  in.  at  the  rate  of  80  lbs.  per  acre  on 
plats  consisting  of  4  rows  a  rod  each  In  length  and  7  in.  apart  In  1910,  a 
selection  of  13  varieties  from  the  300  was  tested  on  i^-acre  plat&  The  yields 
for  the  different  varieties  ranged  from  23.1  to  154  bu.  per  acre  and  the  growing 
season  from  142  to  193  day&  In  another  test  in  1910  in  which  the  yield  was 
estimated  upon  the  actual  yield  from  plats  i-acre  in  size  the  Wataribune  (O.  I. 
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No.  1561)  and  the  Shinriki  (G.  I.  No.  1642)  yarietles  yielded  113.7  and  137.2  bu. 
per  acre  respectively. 

It  was  found  .that  in  the  Sacramento  Vall^  the  rices  under  test  required  a 
longer  time  to  mature  and  produced  smaller  plants  than  when  grown  on  the 
plains  of  the  Gulf  coast,  but  that  they  exhibited  a  greater  capacity  for  tillering 
with  resultant  larger  yields.  The  Honduras  and  Shinrllcl  varieties  (G.  I.  Nos. 
1643  and  1642),  the  leading  commercial  rices  of  the  United  States,  exceeded  in 
this  test  the  maximum  yields  produced  on  experimental  plats  in  Louisiana  and 
Texas.  Of  the  two,  the  Shinriki  is  considered  better  adapted  to  the  Sacra- 
mento Valley.  It  is  pointed  out  that  the  Wataribune,  the  Oiran,  and  the  Shin- 
riki varieties  produced  good  crops  but  that  earlier  maturing  varieties  of  good 
quality,  though  producing  less  per  acre,  may  be  more  remunerative  for  this 
locality.  Su^estions  as  to  the  methods  of  culture  are  given  and  the  statement 
is  made  that  the  results  of  the  2  yBars^  work  indicate  the  possibility  of  rice 
culture  in  the  Sacramento  Valley. 

Bice  crop  of  the  United  States,  1719-1911,  G.  K.  Holmes  (U.  8.  DepU 
Affr,,  Bur.  Statis.  Ore.  S4,  pp.  ii). — ^Tables  are  given  showing  in  so  ftir  as  data 
were  obtainable  the  production,  value,  domestic  exports,  imports,  and  con- 
sumption of  rice  for  the  United  States  for  the  years  1712-1911,  inclusive. 

Tobacco  crop  of  the  United  States,  1619-1911,  G.  K.  HoLim  (U.  8.  Dept. 
AffT,,  Bur.  Statu,  Ore.  SS,  pp.  12), — ^Data  regarding  the  production,  value, 
domestic  exports,  net  imports,  and  consumption  of  tobacco  in  the  United  States 
from  1612-1911,  inclusive,  are  given  in  tables. 

Tobacco  report,  July  1,  1912,  J.  P.  Killebbew  (U.  8,  Dept,  Apr.,  Bur. 
Statia.  Circ.  58,  pp.  7).^The  acreage  of  tobacco  in  the  United  States  July  1, 
1912,  by  States  and  districts  is  reported  in  cables  and  the  condition  of  the  crop 
at  this  date  is  described.  The  1912  area  of  cigar-leaf  tobacco  is  given  at 
172,400  acres  against  a  final  estimate  of  177,400  acres  in  1911,  and  the  acreage 
of  the  chewing,  smoking,  snuff,  and  export  type  is  reported  at  1,012,300  acres 
as  compared  with  a  final  estimate  of  819,500  acres  in  1911. 
!  Orowing  winter  wheat  in  Iowa,  L.  O.  Bubneit  (lotoa  8ta.  Bui.  1S3,  pp. 
259-4^8,  figs.  11).— This  bulletin  reviews  the  history  of  winter  wheat  in  Iowa, 
presents  statistics  showing  the  relative  produetion  of  spring  and  winter  wheat 
for  the  State,  and  reports  the  results  of  experiments  carried  on  by  the  station. 
Notes  are  given  on  cultural  methods  and  on  crop  rotations  including  winter 
wheat 

The  average  yidds  of  4  winter  wheat  and  4  spring  wheat  varieties  at  the 
station  for  the  5  years  1906-1910,  inclusive,  were  33.8  and  24.2  bu.  per  acre, 
respectively.  Experiments  with  10  varieties  of  winter  wheat  carried  on  from 
1906-1910  showed  that  the  Russian  types  Malakoff,  Imported  Turkestan,  Min- 
nesota No.  529,  and  Turkey  Red  gave  uniformly  good  results  and  produced  on 
an  average  for  this  5-year  period  36.9,  36,  35.5,  and  34.3  bu.  per  acre,  respec- 
tively. 

A  4-year  comparison  of  drilling  and  broadcasting  winter  wheat  resulted  in 
an  average  yield  of  29.1  bu.  per  acre  on  the  drilled  and  of  24.9  bu.  on  the 
broadcasted  plats.  It  is  stated  that  the  best  results  at  the  station  were  secured 
from  placing  the  seed  in  the  top  of  the  moist  earth  below  the  dust  mulch,  or 
about  1}  to  2  in.  below  the  surface.  The  yields  so  t&r  obtained  have  favored 
sowing  early  in  September.  In  1912,  the  station  obtained  a  good  stand  and 
also  broke  the  crust  by  drilling  clover  in  the  standing  wheat  about  April  20. 

On  the  vitality  of  farm  seeds,  W.  Gabbuthebs  {Jour.  Ray,  Agr^  8oc.  England, 
72  (1911),  pp.  168-18S,  figs.  5).— The  author  describes  briefiy  a  machine  similar 
to,  or  id«itical  with,  the  *' Preparator ''  previously  described  by  Hume  and 
67421**— No.  8—13 4 
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Garver  (E.  S.  R.,  27,  p.  235),  and  states  that  "a  similar  machine  was  made  In 
England,  at  my  suggestion,  with  the  resalt  that  clover  seeds  may  be  purchased 
with  a  guarantied  germination  of  08  or  100  per  c&kt  This  gain  was  clearly 
established  by  these  experiments.  .  .  ." 

A  brief  account  is  givea  of  a  transfer  of  live  wheat  embryos  to  dead  seed 
kernels  of  various  colors.  The  results  "  clearly  show  that  living  embryos  trans- 
ferred to  the  food  store  of  dead  seeds  utilise  it  freely,  and  that  the  store  of  food 
retains  all  its  properties  for  many  years  after  the  seed  is  dead." 

Samples  of  43  kinds  of  farm  seeds  were  secured  from  the  harvest  of  18d5  and 
stored  during  the  succeeding  16  years  in  paper  bags  in  close  cabinet  drawers. 
Germination  tests  indicated  that  the  germinating  power  of  barley  and  wheat 
was  but  little  affected  during  the  first  6  years,  but  decreased  with  increasing 
rapidity  from  that  time  until  the  t^ith  year,  when  no  live  seeds  remained.  Oats 
showed  no  serious  loss  of  vitality  until  after  the  ninth  year.  Five  years  later 
white  oats  showed  no  living  seeds,  but  black  oats  germinated  for  15  years. 
The  retention  of  vitality  by  oats  is  attributed  to  the  adherence  of  the  glumes. 

In  case  of  grasses  the  **  death  of  all  the  samples  occurred  between  the  eighth 
and  thirteenth  years."  Three  main  types  appeared,  one  represented  by  timothy 
and  tall  oat  grass,  in  which  vitality  was  well  maintained  for  4  years  and 
dropped  rapidly  thereafter;  a  second,  of  which  hard  fescue  and  sheep  fescue 
were  most  characteristic,  in  which  the  germination  tests  showed  a  rapid  drop  to 
a  point  below  10  per  cent,  at  which  they  remained  practically  stationary  for  a 
year  or  so  before  vitality  disappearing  entirely;  the  third  crop  is  typified  by 
Italian  rye  grass  and  less  perfectly  by  meadow  fescue,  and  shows  a  fklrly 
steady  loss  of  vitality  from  first  to  last 

The  3  true  clovers  (red,  white,  and  alsike)  showed  a  slight  loss  of  vitality 
during  the  first  3  or  4  years,  a  rapid  loss  of  vitality  for  about  4  years  more, 
and  finally  the  gradual  loss  of  the  last  10  per  cent  during  the  next  3  or  4  years. 
Trefoil  lost  vitality  very  steadily  from  first  to  last  Sainfoin  lost  almost  as 
steadily.  Alfalfa  decreased  rapidly  at  first  then  changed  little  betweei  the 
fifth  and  ninth  years  after  which  it  decreased  quite  regularly,  being  practically 
dead  at  the  end  of  the  fourteenth  year. 

Of  the  cruciferous  seeds  tested,  6  sorts  were  entirely  dead  at  the  end  of  the 
thirteenth  year,  and  4,  kale,  white  turnip,  and  purple  and  green  top  swedes 
showed  very  rapid  decreases  in  vitality  during  the  tenth  year.  The  decrease  in 
case  of  rape  and  the  yellow  turnip  was  decidedly  slower  but  began  somewhat 
earlier.  Rape  was  entirely  dead  during  the  eleventh  season.  Carrots  and  yar- 
row seed  lost  their  vitality  at  a  rather  uniform  rate  and  entlr^y  during  the 
tenth  and  eleventh 'seasons,  respectively.  Tables  and  curves  show  in  detail  the 
reffults  of  the  germination  tests  from  which  these  conclusions  are  drawn,  and 
tables  state  the  results  of  other  tests  dealing  with  the  rapidity  of  germination 
of  seed  of  the  same  group  of  planta 

HOBTICXJITVEE. 

[Beport  on  investigations  in  plant  heredity  and  plant  shading],  B.  D. 
Halsted  et  al.  {New  Jersey  Stas.  Rpt  1910,  pp,  221-272,  277-282,  292-295,  pis. 
29,  figs.  2). — In  continuation  of  previous  investigations  (E.  S.  R.,  25,  p.  444) 
inheritance  in  plants  was  studied  in  the  following  truck  crops:  Beans,  com,  egg- 
plants, okra,  peas,  peppers,  squashes,  and  tomatoes.  In  order  to  lay  a  founda- 
tion for  the  determination  of  rules  of  inheritance  that  may  be  of  general  appli- 
cation special  emphasis  has  been  laid  upon  the  behavior  of  tomato  crosses  in 
their  first  generation.  The  types  selected  have  been  bred  reciprocally  with 
each  other  and  the  plants  extensively  studied  from  seedling  to  full  maturity. 
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Results  of  this  rtiidy  to  date  are  here  briefly  summarized.  A  full  report  of  the 
work  bas  been  published  in  a  series  of  bulletins  (see  page  742). 

Owing  to  a  prolonged  drought  poor  results  were  secured  from  the  corn  breed- 
ing work  in  many  instances.  The  behavior  of  a  few  of  the  more  promising 
crosses  is  briefly  discussed.  A  further  study  was  made  during  the  year  relative 
to  fllntiness  in  sweet  com.  The  test  appeared  to  point  to  two  kinds  of  flintiness 
or  starchiness,  one  of  which,  it  is  suggested,  may  illustrate  a  type  of  seed  char- 
acter that  is  transferred  by  the  pollen;  the  other  form  is  classed  as  an  enr  or 
plant  character.  When  the  latter  form  of  flintiness  is  present  it  does  not  ap- 
pear to  be  readily  transmitted  through  cross  pollination  to  adjacent  pure  sweet 
grains. 

A  number  of  eggplant  crosses  and  hybrids  are  discussed  with  refer^ice  to 
their  Inherited  characters,  and  attention  is  also  given  to  the  nature  of  the 
eggplant  infloresence  and  changes  during  the  growth  of  the  fruit  A  similar 
but  more  detailed  study  of  the  life  history  and  structure  of  the  leading  types 
of  peppers  is  reported,  together  with  tabular  data  on  a  number  of  second  gene- 
ration crosses. 

In  the  work  of  breeding  and  selecting  for  choice  sorts  of  tomatoes  several 
promising  crosses  selected  for  length  of  the  fruit  have  been  tested.  A  few  of 
these  crosses  are  briefly  discussed.  A  brief  study  similar  to  that  for  the  egg- 
plant was  also  made  of  the  development  of  the  okra  fruit  during  the  growing 
season.  Tests  of  the  pepino  or  melon  pear  (Solarium^  muricatum)  Indicate 
that  it  is  of  no  economic  importance  as  compared  with  the  eggplant,  its  near 
relative. 

Experiments  in  limitation  of  fruit  bearing  were  conducted  with  tomatoes, 
eggplants,  bush  beans,  and  bush  squashea  For  the  plants  studied  the  results 
indicate  that  excessive  fruit  thinning  unaccompanied  by  vegetative  pruning 
leads  to  a  rank  vegetative  growth  and  only  a  slight  increase  in  the  size  of  the 
few  remaining  fruits,  lliere  appears  to  be  a  certain  limit  for  every  plant  as  to 
the  actual  size  of  its  fruits,  regardless  of  the  quantity  produced. 

Observations  were  made  of  the  effect  of  a  midsummer  drought  upon  a  number 
of  ligneous  plants.  A  well-marked  zone  of  retardation  in  the  growth  of  both 
leaves  and  stems  corresponding  to  the  drought  period  was  observed.  At  the 
resumption  of  favorable  moisture  conditions,  the  leaves  and  stems  again 
assumed  normal  size. 

Tests  of  a  number  of  ornamentals  secured  in  previous  breeding  work  are 
briefly  noted.  They  include  hybrid  forms  of  dlanthus,  foxglove,  Nicotiana, 
pansy,  and  hibiscus  and  a  pelargonium  cross.  A  comparative  test  of  the  Rus- 
sian sunflower  {Helianthus  annuus)  grown  on  poor  soil  and  on  rich  soil  re- 
sulted in  an  increased  number  of  ray  flowers  for  the  heads  growing  on  rich  soil. 
A  diagram  is  given  showing  the  great  variation  in  number  of  ray  flowers  in  a 
large  number  of  heads  of  the  Blackeyed  Susan  iRudl>eckia  hirta).  Observa- 
tions of  leaf  variation  in  the  common  ragweed  iAml)ro8ia  artenUsUefolia) ,  giant 
ragweed  {A.  triflda),  green  milkweed  {Aceratea  viridi flora) y  and  the  Drooping 
Forsythia  (Farsythia  suspenaa)  are  discussed  and  illustrated. 

A  preliminary  experiment  in  growing  plants  under  shade  was  conducted  in 
the  greenhouse  during  the  summer  of  1910  to  serve  as  a  guide  for  the  selection 
of  material  and  suitable  conditions  for  a  larger  field  experiment.  Of  the  plants 
observed,  it  appears  thus  far  that  beans,  Bryophyllum,  radishes,  Kochia,  and 
com  furnish  good  examples  of  different  effects  of  shade;  but  all  except  beans 
and  Bryophyllum  suffer  too  severely  In  the  shade. 

Inheritance  studies  with  beans  were  continued  along  lines  previoasly  noted 
and  are  reported  separately  (pp.  277-281),  by  E.  J.  Owen. 
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Horticultural  information  {Ohio  8ta,  Circ.  12k,  PP-  HS-W),—^his  circular 
comprises  a  guide  to  the  accessible  sources  of  information  relative  to  various 
phases  of  horticultural  practice  Attention  is  called  to  the  publications  of  the 
state  and  government  institutions  and  a  list  is  given  of  books,  bulletins,  and 
periodicals  dealing  with  horticultural  subjects. 

Vegetable  growing  in  Alabama,  P.  F.  Williams  and  H.  M.  CJonolly  (AUh 
hatna  Col,  8ta.  Circ.  U,  pf.  2,  pp.  59-8S,  figs.  2).— Part  1  of  this  circular  (B.  8. 
R.,  26,  p.  740)  discussed  in  detail  commercial  vegetable  growing  in  Alabama. 
The  present  part  contains  popular  directions  for  growing  the  more  important 
vegetables  in  the  home  garden.  Notes  are  given  relative  to  storage,  home  can- 
ning, and  some  common  insects  and  diseases  of  the  gard^L 

A  planting  table  adapted  to  Alabama  conditions  is  appended. 

The  Fi  heredity  of  size,  shape,  and  number  in  tomato  fmits,  B.  H.  A. 
Oboth  (New  Jersey  Stas,  Bvh  24S,  pp.  S-^9,  pU.  5,  ftgs.  8). — ^In  continuation  of 
a  series  of  studies  previously  reported  (E.  S.  R.,  25,  p.  828)  this  bulletin  de- 
scribes the  inheritance,  in  the  first  generation  of  crosses,  of  macroscopical  and 
microscopical  structures  in  a  number  of  types  of  tomatoes.  Heredity  of  size 
and  shape  of  fruit,  number  of  locules  in  the  fruit,  size  of  the  epidermis  of  fruit 
cells,  and  thickness  of  the  radial  wall  of  the  epidermis  in  fruits  are  shown  in 
a  series  of  charts  and  discussed  at  length. 

The  principal  deductions  derived  from  the  work  are  summarised  ns  foUows : 

"  Fruits  of  tomato  types  may  possess  latent  factors  for  size  and  shape  dif- 
ferent from  those  they  exhibit  Either  the  factors  for  the  actual  size  and 
shape  or  the  latent  factors  may  be  active  in  a  cross  to  determine  the  size  and 
shape  of  the  Fi  fruits. 

''The  size  and  shape  of  the  Fi  fruits  are  the  geometric  means  between  the 
size  and  shape  corresponding  to  those  factors  of  the  parents,  which  were  active 
in  crossing. 

**  Fruits  of  tomato  types  may  carry  a  factor  for  two  locules;  or  a  factor  for 
two  locules  and  another  for  addition  cells ;  or  a  factor  for  two  locules,  another 
fbr  addition  .cells,  and  a  third  for  a  broken  center. 

**  When  types  possessing  a  factor  for  addition  cells  are  crossed  with  two-c^led 
types  or  with  each  other,  the  differences  between  the  number  of  locules  of  the 
cross  and  those  of  the  two  parents  separately  bear  to  each  other  the  same  ratio 
as  the  differences  between  the  surface  area  of  the  equatorial  section  of  the 
Fi  fruit  and  the  respective  areas  of  the  two  parents  separately  bear  to  each 
other. 

"  In  crosses  of  types  possessing  factors  for  a  broken  center  with  other  types, 
the  inheritance  of  cell  number  in  the  Fi  fruit  is  similar,  except  that  another 
factor  for  cell  number,  a  function  of  the  respective  factor  fbr  broken  center, 
becomes  active  in  determining  the  cell  number  of  the  cross. 

**  In  the  Fi  fruits  of  types  possessing  factors  for  broken  centers  with  each 
other,  the  factor  for  the  lower  cell  number  seems  to  be  dominant.  (Five  in- 
stances only.) 

<«  The  Fi  heredity  of  size,  shape,  and  number  in  cell  structures  of  the  fruit  skin 
is  influenced  by  other  unknown  factors  besides  the  factors  for  size,  shape,  and 
number  apparent  in  the  parenta 

'*  Reciprocal  and  duplicate  crosses  usually  agree  in  the  Inheritance  of  all 
characters  studied;  but  they  may  differ  greatly.  Bven  fruits  bonie  by  plants 
raised  from  the  seed  of  one  fruit  pollinated  by  pollen  from  a  single  flower  maj 
differ  radically  in  characters  of  size,  shape,  and  number. 

''When  crossUig  the  rough  'Peaches*  with  smooth  types,  partial  Xenia  may 
occur." 
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Orchard  Irrigation  studies  in  the  Sograe  Biver  Valley,  O.  I.  Lewis,  E.  J. 
Kraus,  and  R.  W.  Rees  {Oregon  8ia,  Bui.  IIS,  pp.  47,  figs.  11). — ^During  the 
past  6  years  the  station  has  been  conducting  orchard  Irrigation  investigations,, 
especial  attention  being  paid  to  a  determination  of  the  best  dates  as  well  as 
the  best  amounts  and  ways  of  applying  the  water  under  the  various  soil  and 
orcbaid  conditions  found  in  the  Rogue  River  Valley.  The  work  for  each  season 
is  here  discussed  in  detail. 

Irrigation  practices  in  the  Rogue  River  Valley  were  found  to  vary  according 
to  the  soil,  the  kind  of  fruit  grown,  and  the  age  of  the  trees.  Some  of  the 
heavier  soU  types  have  shown  best  results  under  cultivation  without  the  use  of 
water.  Soils  of  medium  texture  derived  a  direct  benefit  from  light  irrigation. 
The  lighter  types  of  soil  uilder  ordinary  circumstances  show  that  a  considerable 
amount  of  irrigation  is  necessary  for  the  production  of  commercial  fruit  on 
heavily  bearing  trees.  The  use  of  an  excessive  amount  of  cold  water  in  the 
irrigation  of  pear  trees  on  sticky  soils  is  considered  a  questionable  practice, 
since  it  did  not  Increase  the  sise  or  quality  of  the  fruit  and  the  result  on  the 
tree  was  detrimental  rather  than  beneficial.  Bartlett  pear  trees  which  are  in 
good  vigor  and  planted  on  strong  soils  appear  to  become  more  susceptible  to 
disease  under  irrigation. 

Irrigation  aided  in  giving  a  larger  percentage  of  fruit  of  marketable  size. 
In  some  cases  tlie  reduction  in  the  number  of  windfalls  amounted  to  as  high 
as  15  per  cent  of  the  crop.  There  were  less  culls  caused  by  calyx  cracking  on 
the  Irrigated  plats  than  on  the  dry  checks.  Irrigation  had  a  tendency  to  keep 
both  the  wood  and  foliage  more  active  in  the  fall,  as  well  as  to  prevent  prema- 
ture ripening  of  the  fruit  The  shape  of  the  fruit  was  found  to  be  materially 
changed  by  irrigation.  The  apples  receiving  the  best  care  were  more  elon- 
gated and  angular,  while  those  that  suffered  through  lack  of  moisture  iMd  a 
tendency  to  become  flat  The  elffect  on  color  was  more  noticeable  on  the 
lighter  soils  where  red  apples  were  grown.  The  irrigated  apples  had  a  brighter, 
more  attractive  color  while  those  grown  on  the  checks  were  duller  yet  deeper 
in  color.  In  many  cases  irrigated  trees  had  more  numerous  and  stronger  fruit 
buds  for  the  succeeding  crop.  By  means  of  irrigation  a  much  better  stand  of 
cover  crop  can  be  secured  in  late  summer  and  early  fall.  Attention  is  called 
to  the  importance  of  cultivation  and  good  drainage  as  adjuncts  to  irrigation. 

The  temperature  of  well  water  was  found  to  increase  in  some  cases  as  much 
as  8i*  during  the  day  while  flowing  in  open  furrows  to  the  point  of  distri- 
bution. Water  used  from  an  irrigation  ditch  showed  in  some  cases  an  increase 
of  15i*  over  the  morning  temperature.  In  both  cases  where  temperatures  were 
read  it  was  found  that  the  soil  had  decreased  in  temperature  immediately  fol- 
lowing the  irrigation.  The  decrease  was  more  noticeable  in  the  surface  soil. 
It  amounted  in  some  instances  to  a  difference  of  3"*  in  temperature. 

To  assist  in  determining  the  benefit  or  detriment  of  irrigation  with  respect 
to  the  development  of  the  fruit  itself;  a  study  of  the  effect  of  irrigation  on  the 
chemical  composition  of  the  apple  is  now  in  progress. 

Cover  crops  for  HCichigan  orchards  and  vineyards,  H.  J.  Eustace  {Michi- 
gan 8ta.  Circ.  18,  pp.  12S-1S4,  figs.  10), — ^Thls  circular  describes  the  most  com- 
mon systems  of  orchard  soil  management,  and  discusses  the  value  of  various 
plants  tor  cover  crop  purposes  as  determined  in  orchards  of  various  ages  and 
on  different  soil  types  and  located  in  various  parts  of  the  State. 

Of  the  leguminous  crops  winter  vetch  and  Mammoth  clover  appeared  to  be 
the  most  valuable,  the  latter  doing  somewhat  better  than  winter  vetch  upon  a 
clay  soil.  Spring  vetch  and  Canada  peas  have  also  proven  of  value.  Of  the 
nonlegumlnous  crops  buckwheat,  rye»  oats,  and  barley  were  found  to  be  adapted 
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to  Michigan  conditiona    A  combination  of  oats  and  winter  vetch  or  oats  and 
peas  is  considered  much  better  than  oats  used  alone. 

The  pollination  question  (Oregon  8ta.  Circ.  20,  pp,  7). — ^A  discussion  of  the 
pollination  of  apples  and  pears,  in  which  is  set  forth  some  of  the  practical 
results  obtained  in  the  station's  work  throughout  the  State  for  several  years 
past.  A  general  broad  view  is  also  given  of  the  important  points  to  be  kept 
in  mind  with  respect  to  orchard  pollination.  A  publication  dealing  exclusively 
with  the  research  phases  of  the  pollination  work  will  appear  in  the  future. 

The  circular  concludes  with  a  list  of  commercial  varieties  of  apples  and  pears 
most  grown  at  the  present  time  in  Oregon  and  grouped  according  to  the  desir- 
ability of  interplanting  to  secure  best  results  from  pollination. 

Top  working  apple  trees,  C.  P.  Haixigan  {Michigan  8ta.  Circ,  14,  pp.  92-94, 
figs.  2), — ^A  popular  circular  describing  the  method  of  top  working  apple  trees 
by  means  of  the  cleft  graft.  ^ 

Dressings  for  proning  wounds  of  trees,  A.  D.  Selbt  {Ohio  Bta.  Circ.  126, 
pp.  16S-170). — ^A  popular  circular  containing  suggestions  relative  to  available 
antiseptic  materials,  the  essential  requirements  of  a  wound  dressing,  and  the 
available  materials  for  wound  dressings. 

Becent  investigations  in  fig  culture  and  caprlflcation,  6.  P.  Rixford 
{Pacific  Rural  Press,  84  {1912),  Nos.  2,  pp.  28S0;  S,  pp.  5«-n55).— A  popular 
review  of  the  progress  made  in  recent  investigations  dealing  with  the  estnb- 
lislmient^f  the  Smyrna  fig  industry  in  California. 

The  severe  frosts  of  the  past  winter  proved  very  disastrous  to  the  mamme 
crop  of  caprifigs  in  which  the  Blastophaga  are  harbored  during  the  winter. 
To  offset  this  difficulty  a  California  fig  grower  made  the  important  discovery 
that  the  mamme  figs  may  be  taken  from  the  tree  in  I>ecember  before  the  advent 
of  heavy-frosts,  stratified  in  a  box  of  clean,  damp  sand,  and  stored  over  winter 
in  a  cellar  without  injuring  the  Blastophaga,  which  were  found  to  come  out 
as  usual  and  enter  the  profichi,  or  spring  crop  of  caprifigs.  By  harboring  the 
insects  in  this  manner  it  is  suggested  that  it  may  be  possible  to  ext^id  the 
Smyrna  fig  industry  all  along  the  Gulf  region  of  the  Southern  States  from 
Florida  to  Texas. 

New  method  of  extracting  olive  oil,  F.  T.  Bioletti  {Pacific  Rural  Press,  8 J 
{1912),  No.  16,  p.  572).— A  new  method  of  extracting  olive  oil  from  fresh 
olive  pulp,  which  has  been  recently  tested  in  Italy  with  good  results,  is  here 
briefly  described. 

Instead  of  using  a  press  as  in  the  ordinary  methods  of  extracting  olive  oil, 
the  extractor  consists  of  2  concentric  cylinders  separated  by  a  narrow  space. 
The  outer  c^'linder  is  of  sheet  metal  and  the  inner  one  is  a  metallic  screen. 
The  olive  pulp  is  placed  in  the  inner  cylinder  and  kept  in  motion  by  a  re- 
volving axle  furnished  with  aluminum  pallets.  By  means  of  n  suction  fim 
attached  to  the  lower  half  of  the  outer  cylinder  a  slight  difference  of  pressure 
is  produced  betiveen  the  inside  and  the  outside  of  the  inner  cylinder.  The 
oil  and  water  are  thus  extracted  from  the  pulp.  Contrary  to  the  results 
secured  in  the  ordinary  press,  the  oil  comes  out  more  easily  than  the  water 
and  a  greater  proportion  of  water  remains  in  the  pulp.  It  is  ciniroed  that 
Bhout  10  per  cent  more  oil  is  obtained  from  the  new  system  and  that  the 
quality  of  the  oil  is  uniform  and  equal  to  or  better  than  the  first  run  from 
ordinary  presses.  The  olives  can  be  worked  while  fresh  and  the  troubles 
and  defects  due  to  drying,  molding,  and  rotting  are  avoided. 

Report  on  experiments  with  citrus  fruits  at  the  Beeville  substation,  A.  T. 
PoTTS  {Texas  Sta.  Bui.  148,  pp.  5-22,  pi.  1,  figs.  10). —This  bulletin  comprises 
a  brief  rteum^  of  the  experiments  with  citrus  fruits  which  have  been  con- 
ducted at  the  substation  during  the  past  few  years.    The  varieties  which 
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have  proved  most  resistant  to  cold  are  Indicated  and  attention  is  called  to 
tbe  most  improved  methods  of  cultivation  to  secure  both  production  of  fruit 
and  resistance  to  cold. 

The  experiments  to  date  have  shoym  that  the  only  varieties  which  are 
sufficiently  frost  resistant  to  be  used  in  commercial  plantings  are  the  Kum- 
quat  and  the  Satsuma.  By  selecting  favorable  sites,  planting  windbreaks, 
giving  good  cultivation,  and  sowing  winter  cover  crops,  the  danger  from 
frost  injury  can  be  greatly  reduced.  It  is  recommended,  however,  that  no 
extensive  planting  be  made  without  some  well-defined  plan  for  fighting  the 
frost 

Experiments  in  the  use  of  orchard  heaters  during  the  winters  of  1911  and 
1912.  are  described.  The  author  concludes  in  substance  that  although  there 
is  no  question  as  to  the  value  of  orchard  heaters  as  an  aid  In  frost  pro- 
tection, since  the  freezes  that  occurred  in  the  winters  of  1911  and  1912  would 
tax  to  the  utmost  any  system  of  orchard  protection,  it  is  yet  to  be  deter- 
mined whether  orchard  heaters  may  be  used  for  a  number  of  years  under 
Texas  conditions  with  a  degree  of  profit  to  the  grower.  Shortly  before  cold 
weather  is  expected  all  varieties  of  citrus  fruits  should  have  clean  earth 
piled  above  them  to  a  height  of  12  to  18  In.  In  case  of  a  severe  freeze  all 
wood  thus  covered  will  be  saved. 

The  better  oranges,  limes,  and  lemons,  E.  Chavez  {Estac.  Agr.  Cent, 
[Messico^  Boh  67,  1912,  pp.  72,  pU.  ^2). — This  comprises  descriptive  accounts 
of  the  principal  species  and  varieties  of  citrus. 

FOKESTBT. 

The  aCidiigan  woodlot,  J.  F.  Bakes  (Michigan  8ta.  Circ.  17,  pp.  107--122, 
figs.  6). — ^This  Is  a  brief  popular  treatise  on  woodlot  management.  It  discusses 
•the  scope  of  farm  forestry,  the  present  condition  of  Michigan  woodlots,  timber 
estimating,  woodlot  protection,  cutting,  reproduction,  establishment  of  new 
woods,  and  species  and  soils.  A  short  note  Is  also  given  relative  to  the  State 
cooperative  woodlot  work. 

Forty  years'  management  of  woods,  D.  Tait  {Quart.  Jour.  Forestry,  6 
(1912),  No.  4,  pp.  279-298). — ^This  comprises  a  report  of  the  management  of  the 
woods  on  the  Owston  Park  estate,  near  Doncaster,  England,  for  a  40-year  period 
with  special  reference  to  the  financial  returns  secured. 

The  relative  yields  obtained  by  the  destructive  distillation  of  different 
forms  and  species  of  hardwoods,  L.  F.  Hawlet  and  R.  C.  Palmer  (Orig. 
Commun.  8.  Jntemat.  Cong.  Appl.  Chem.  [Washington  and  New  York],  6  (1912), 
Sect.  JV,  pp.  1S8-H6). — ^Tests  made  to  determine  the  commercial  value  of  dif- 
ferent species  of  hardwoods  as  raw  material  for  distillation  are  described. 
Data  obtained  In  each  of  the  distillations,  together  with  the  average  yields  of 
alcohol  and  acid  from  different  parts  of  the  tree,  are  given  for  beech,  birch, 
maple,  gum,  chestnut,  and  hickory. 

Distillation  of  resinous  wood  by  saturated  steam,  L.  F.  Hawlet  and  R.  O. 
Palmeb  (Orig.  Commun.  8.  Jntemat,  Cong.  Appl.  Chem,  [Washnigton  and  New 
York],  13  (1912),  Sect.  Via,  pp.  151-176,  figs.  5).— This  Is  a  report  of  an  Inves- 
tigation of  the  fundamentals  of  the  steam  distillation  process.  Pitchy  longleaf 
pine  was  used  in  the  distillation  tests.  The  results  are.  presented  In  tabular 
form  and  discussed.  Consideration  Is  given  to  the  effects  of  the  size  of  chip, 
pressure  of  steam,  speed  of  distillation,  and  end  point  at  which  distillation  is 
stopped,  on  the  yield  of  total  oil,  the  composition  of  the  oil,  and  the  amount  of 
steam  required  to  remove  the  oiL 
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Tests  to  determine  the  commercial  value  of  wood  presenratives.  A  prog- 
ress r^ort,  H.  F.  Weiss  {Oriff.  Commun,  8.  Jntemat,  Cong.  Appl.  Chem, 
[WaaMngtan  and  New  York],  13  (1912),  Sect.  Via,  pp.  279^00,  fig$.  5).— An 
account  of  preliminary  experiments  conducted  to  determine  the  practical  value 
of  a  number  of  substances  which  have  been  either  used  or  su^^ted  as  wood 
preservatives.  The  following  points  were  studied  in  these  tests :  The  important 
chemical  and  physical  properties  of  the  preservative;  the  effect  of  the  pre- 
servative on  the  strength  of  the  wood  treated ;  penetration  and  diffusion  of  the 
preservative  through  the  wood ;  permanency  of  the  preservative  after  its  injec- 
tion into  the  wood;  the  combustibility  of  the  treated  wood;  toxic  efficiency  of 
the  preservative;  the  corrosive  action  on  steel ;  and  the  effect  of  the  preservative 
on  paint  applied  to  the  wood  subsequent  to  treatment 

Becent  investigations  In  the  realm  of  wood  oonservationy  K  F.  Petbttsch 
(Cenrn.  Gesam.  Forstw.,  38  (1912),  Nos.  6,  pp.  265^82,  figs.  8;  7,  pp.  S21-MS, 
figs.  3;  8-9,  pp.  383--392,  figs.  2). — ^A  g^ieral  review  of  experimental  work  in  the 
use  of  wood  preservatives. 

DISEASES  OF  PLANTS. 

Smut  fungi  and  smut  diseases,  V,  O.  Bbefeld  iUntersuch.  Gesamimtgeh. 
Mykol.,  1912,  XV,  pp.  V+151,  pis.  7). — ^In  continuation  of  previous  studies  of 
the  author  (E.  S.  B.,  18,  p.  449),  this  volume  is  largely  taken  up  with  a  con- 
sideration of  smut  fungi.  The  pathological  effect  of  the  fungus  on  the  host 
plant ;  the  preservation  of  the  fungi  within  and  without  the  host  plants;  a  study 
of  some  of  the  fungi  related  to  smuts,  such  as  Geminella,  Entorrhiza,  and 
Ustilaginoidea ;  the  present  state  of  knowledge  regarding  the  smut  diseases; 
hemibasidia  forms;  and  fruiting  forms  of  smut  fungi  are  discussed.  Chapters 
are  also  given  on  the  occurrence  of  chlamydospores  and  comparisons  of  their 
form  in  the  higher  and  lower  fungi. 

Two  new  species  of  rusts,  W.  H.  Long  (Mycologia,  i  (1912),  No.  5»  pp.  282- 
284)' — ^A  description  is  given  of  two  parasitic  fungi,  one  which  is  the  type  of  a 
new  genus,  Tricella  acuminata  n.  sp.,  occurring  on  Coursetia  glandulosa^  and  the 
other,  PeridemUum  inoonspicuum  n.  sp.,  which  was  collected  on  Pinus  virginiana. 

The  present  state  of  knowledge  regarding  the  propagation  of  rust, 
J.  Beauvebie  (Arm.  8oc.  Bot.  Lyon,  36  {1911),  pp.  24-60). — ^This  is  a  critical 
review  of  literature  prior  to  1911  and  a  discussion  of  the  present  state  of 
information  regarding  parasitism,  specialization  of  rusts,  immunity  from  their 
attacks,  and  the  various  theories  regarding  the  propagation  and  wintering  of 
rusts.    A  bibliography  is  appended. 

Studies  on  Corticium  Javanicum,  A.  Rant  {Bui.  Jard.  Bot.  Buitenzorg,  2. 
ser,,  1912,  No.  4,  pp.  50,  pis.  9). — ^This  parasite  is  here  listed  as  now  known  on 
141  species  contained  in  104  gepera.  Culture  methods  are  here  detailed  and  a 
bibliography  is  given.    See  also  a  previous  note  (E.  S.  R.,  25,  p.  546). 

The  8Bcidla  of  Puccinia  fusca,  A.  F.  Pavolini  {Bui.  8oc.  Bot.  Ital^  1912, 
No.  4,  PP'  90-93). — ^This  is  a  very  brief  discussion  of  the  development  of  tiie 
aecidiospores  in  the  case  of  this  fungus,  suggesting  a  further  study  thereof  and 
comparative  studies  of  other  Uredineie  in  this  respect 

Fungus  diseases,  J.  E.  Howrrr  {Ann.  Rpt.  Ontario  Agr.  Col.  and  S^pt. 
Farm,  37  {1911),  pp.  4'^-^U  fiffs.  5).— Notes  are  given  on  the  occurrence  of  a 
considerable  number  of  plant  diseases,  some  of  which  are  said  to  be  becoming 
prevalent  and  destructive  in  Ontario.  In  addition  directions  are  givra  for 
treatment  to  prevent  attacks  of  loose  smut  of  wheat  {UstUago  tHtici),  crown 
rust  of  oats  {Puccinia  coronata),  hollyhock  rust  {P,  miUvacearum)^  rose  leaf 
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blotch  (Actinanema  rosw),  blight  of  ginseng  (Altemaria  panaw),  and  sooty 
blotch  of  apples  {Leptothyriiim  pomi), 

Phytopathologic  notes,  G.  Abrauo  (Ann,  6oole  Nat,  Apr,  Mwhtpellier,  n. 
«er.,  12  {1912),  No,  1,  pp.  B-22,  figa.  1^).— The  author  gives  the  results  of  studies 
on  several  parasitic  fungi  substantially  as  follows: 

8ph4Brop8is  pseudo-diplodia,  a  very  variable  fungus  occurring  on  many  woody 
plants,  is  considered  to  include  properly  several  forms  known  by  other  names 
as  species  of  Sphseropsis,  Macrophoma,  Diplodia,  etc.  Phyaalospora  cydoniw 
is  thought  to  be  tlie  perfect  form  of  S.  pseudo^iplodia.  The  latter  Is  a  weak 
parasite,  attacking  usually  plants  or  parts  already  injured  or  weakened  from 
other  causes,  increasing  the  injury,  and  hastening  death,  or  else  only  forming 
cankers  in  case  of  resistant  planta  The  fungus  is  often  found  in  relation 
with  the  work  of  a  bark-boring  beetle  (Scolytus). 

Phoma  iFusicoccum)  cinerescens,  the  pycnidlal  stage  of  Diaporihe  dnereS" 
cens,  is  said  to  be  the  only  vegetal  parasite  seriously  affecting  Mens  carica, 
causing  on  twigs,  branches,  and  trunk  extensive  cankers  which  slowly  destroy 
the  tree,  the  annual  loss  therefrom  being  important  The  progress  of  this  para- 
site is  found  to  be  closely  related  to  the  inroads  of  a  minute  beetle^  Hippohorua 
ficus, 

GlcBosporium  nenHeequum,  said  to  be  the  pycnidlal  form  of  Onomonia  vtneta, 
causing  anthracnose  of  the  plane  tree,  produces  in  spring  alterations  along  the 
veins  of  the  leaf  and  In  autumn  along  the  borders,  causing  yellowing  of  the 
leaves  and  drying  of  the  branches  affected. 

Plant  pathology,  R  J.  Butlbb  (Ann,  Rpt.  Bd.  Sci,  Advice  India,  1910-11, 
pp,  112-117). — ^Notes  are  given  on  several  diseases  of  the  palm,  soft  rot  of 
ginger  (ascribed  to  Pythium  gracUe),  a  leaf  disease  of  turmeric  (said  to  be 
due  to  a  species  of  Taphrina),  a  parasitic  disease  of  the  tea  bush  and  one  of 
tea  seed,  some  forest  tree  diseases,  fruit  diseases,  etc.  A  brief  bibliography 
is  appended. 

Contributions  to  the  study  of  straw  blight  of  cereals,  O.  Fbon  (Ann,  Sci, 
Agran,,  4,  «er.,  1  (1912),  /,  No,  1,  pp,  S-29,  figs.  3;  a&«.  in  Intemat.  Inst,  Agr, 
{Rome},  BuL  Bur,  Agr,  Intel,  and  Plant  Diaeaaea,  S  (1912),  No,  i,  pp.  lOSJh 
1056), — ^Black  foot  or  straw  blight,  which  has  been  attributed  to  OphiolMlua 
graminia  and  Leptoaphceria  herpotrichoideay  is  held  by  the  author,  as  the  result 
of  his  studies,  to  be  due  to  the  latter  organism.  This  fungus  appears  in  May 
or  early  in  June,  spreading  rapidly  and  showing  as  a  felt-like  mass  on  the 
stalks,  which  turn  gray  and  finally  wither.  The  mycelium  penetrates  the  cells, 
preferring  those  near  the  vascular  bundles.  «The  black  perithecla  appear  inside 
the  leaf  sheaths  about  September,  and  in  November  and  December  contain  a 
large  number  of  spores  which  escape  in  cold,  dry  weather  and  easily  infect  the 
young  wheat  planta  Infection  of  older  plants  is  rare  and  difficult.  The 
mycelium  lives  through  the  winter  and  in  the  next  fall  produces  a  still  larger 
number  of  perithecla. 

The  incubation  period  is  long.  The  spores  retain  their  power  to  germinate 
while  in  the  perithecla,  but  on  escaping  soon  germinate  or  perish  as  they  lose 
their  vitality  quickly  in  light  (especially  sunlight)  and  in  dry  air,  these  con- 
ditions also  retarding  mycelial  growth.  The  spores  were  found  much  more 
resistant  to  iron  sulphate  than  to  the  corresponding  copper  salt. 

The  author  thinks  that  the  conidia  attributed  to  a  supposedly  new  fungus 
found  in  May,  1909,  and  provisionally  named  Cercoaporella  herpotrichoidea,  are 
the  summer  fructifications  of  L,  herpotrichoidea.  The  fungus  requires  an 
alkaline  or  a  neutral  medium  for  its  development,  growth  being  checked  by  very 
slight  acidity. 
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Means  suggested  for  control  of  this  fungus  Include  (1)  late  sowing  (January 
or  February) ;  (2)  selection  of  resistant  varieties;  (3)  tbin  sowing,  permitting 
access  of  light  and  dry  air ;  and  (4),  in  case  of  planting  in  drills,  unequal  widths 
between  rows  (narrow  and  wide  spaces  alternating). 

Foot  rot  of  grains,  R.  de  Polo  and  E.  Vooliko  (Coliivatoret  58  (1912),  Ko. 
18,  pp,  567-572,  figs.  2).— The  authors  briefly  state  the  results  of  their  obserra- 
tions  on  this  disease,  which  is  said  to  have  assumed  importance  in  iiarts  of 
Italy. 

It  was  noted  that  the  plants  and  varieties  which  are  most  forward,  luxuriant, 
and  promising  in  spring  suffered  more  from  the  disease  than  did  those  of  slower 
and  more  open  growth,  later  maturity,  and  smaller  yield.  A  series  of  experi- 
ments extending  over  several  years  is  suggested  in  order  to  find  a  means  of 
avoiding  the  loss  which  is  said  now  to  be  large. 

The  black  foot  disease  of  wheat,  L.  Manoin  {Jour.  Agr.  Prat,,  n.  ser„  th 
{1912),  No.  S2,  pp.  174-176,  figs.  5).— Under  the  above  name  the  author  de- 
scribes a  disease  of  wheat  in  which  the  bases  of  the  culms  are  atta(*ked.  It 
causes  a  reduction  in  the  mechanical  tissues  of  the  plant  to  such  an  extent  that 
the  wheat  lodges  irregularly,  without  reference  to  winds  or  rain.  Two  fungi 
are  held  to  be  responsible  for  this  trouble,  Ophioholus  graminis  and  Lepto- 
spfMBTia  Jierpotrichoides,  the  latter  species  being  considered  the  more  important 
in  causing  its  development 

For  the  control  of  this  disease  the  author  recommends  clearing  the  soil  of 
the  fungus  by  burning  the  straw,  which  is  of  little  value  when  attacked  by  the 
fungus,  treating  the  seed  with  a  solution  of*  copper  and  dusting  with  lime, 
fertilizing  the  land  with  superphosphate  at  the  rate  of  1,500  kg.  per  hectare, 
the  use  of  sulphate  of  iron  on  the  soil  before  seeding,  late  seeding,  and  a  con- 
sistent system  of  rotation  of  crops. 

A  fungrus  affecting  pastures  in  Manning  River  district,  G.  Marks  {Agr. 
Oaz.  N.  8.  Wales,  23  {1912),  No.  8,  p.  682).— A  brief  account  is  given  of  an 
attack  of  Physarum  cinereum  on  grasses  and  clovers  of  all  classes  except 
Paspalum.  It  destroys  plants  in  small  circular  patches,  ranging  in  diameter 
from  a  few  inches  to  a  foot  or  more.  As  its  destruction  is  desirable  it  is  sug- 
gested that  the  Infected  areas  be  covered  and  burned. 

Potato  disease,  F.  Basty  {Petite  Rev.  Agr.  et  Hort.,  18  {1912),  No.  421,  p. 
1S5). — The  author  calls  attention  to  the  high  price  of  potatoes  due  to  a  number 
of  causes,  among  them  attacks  of  Phytophthora  infestans,  and  for  its  control 
he  recommends  spraying  with  a  copper  sulphate  solution  or  with  Bordeaux 
mixture.  Two  treatments  are  believed  to  be  sufficient  in  an  ordinary  year, 
one  to  be  made  before  the  appearance  of  any  disease,  the  other  to  follow  after 
an  interval  of  2  weeks  or  more. 

The  effect  of  certain  chemical  substances  on  the  vitality  of  the  buds  of 
potato  tubers,  and  their  disinfective'action  on  potato  blight  (Phytophthora 
infestans),  F.  Stoward  {Proc.  Roy.  Soc.  Victoria,  n.  ser.,  24  (1911)^  No.  2,  pp. 
270-292,  pis.  4).— The  principal  object  of  this  investigation  was  to  ascertain 
the  Influence,  under  definite  conditions  of  time,  temperature,  and  concentration, 
of  certain  antiseptic  compounds  in  solution  on  blight-free  or  bli^t-infected 
tubers,  particularly  in  regard  to  the  annihilation  of  the  buds  of  the  treated 
tuber,  and  in  case  of  blight-infected  material,  of  the  hibernating  mycelium  of 
P.  infestans.  The  tubers  were  subjected  to  solutions  of  common  salt,  sulphuric 
acid,  boric  acid,  carbolic  acid,  and  formalin. 

When  the  tubers  were  intact,  blight  free,  and  mature  the  entry  of  the  solute 
during  the  earlier  stages  of  immersion  was  chiefly  if  not  solely  by  way  of  the 
bud&  These  were  destroyed  by  soaking  the  potatoes  for  10  hours  in  a  10  per 
cent  solution  of  sulphuric  acid.   This  was  also  found  to  destroy  all  the  mycelium 
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In  blight-Infested  tubers,  entering  in  this  case  not  only  through  the  buds  but 
through  those  parts  of  the  skin  which  had  been  damaged  by  the  fungus. 

The  results  of  the  investigation  Indicated  that  the  storage  and  cooking  quali- 
ties  of  the  tubers  were  not  injuriously  affected  by  the  treatment 

Investigations  on  the  root  disease  of  sugrar  cane,  J.  R.  Johnston  (Porto 
Rioo  Prog.,  S  (1912),  No,  10,  pp.  11,  i5).— As  a  result  of  examinations  of  canes 
diseased  near  the  root,  the  author  thinks  that  there  are  in  Porto  Rico  various 
types  of  root  disease,  only  one  of  which,  Marasmius  saccJtari,  has  been  well 
worked  out  Some  other  forms  found  on  diseased  roots  are  Claihrus  sp., 
Asterostroma  albidocameum,  and  perhaps,  Corticium  sp.,  some  of  which  may  be 
important  factors  In  the  production  of  this  condition. 

Beport  of  committee  on  root  gall  to  the  American  Association  of  Nursery- 
men, B.  A.  Smith  (Nat.  Nurseryman,  20  (1912),  No.  8,  pp.  SOO,  50i).— A  pre- 
liminary report  is  given  of  cooperative  experiments  that  have  been  established 
by  a  committee  of  the  American  Association  of  Nurserymen,  the  work  having 
beai  undertaken  during  1911.  The  experiments,  some  of  which  are  in  coopera- 
tion with  experiment  stations,  are  now  in  progress  in  10  different  States,  the 
object  being  to  determine  the  cause  and  method  of  control  of  the  different  forms 
of  root  gall  on  nursery  stock. 

Apple  blister  canker  and  methods  of  treatment,  W.  O.  Gloyeb  (Ohio  Bta. 
Circ.  125,  pp.  U9-161,  figs.  7). — ^The  author  describes  the  blister  canker  of 
apples  due  to  the  fungus  Nummularia  discreta,  which  is  said  to  be  quite  preva- 
lent in  southern  and  eastern  portions  of  Ohio.  The  fungus  is  said  to  be  a  wound 
parasite,  and  is  difficult  to  control  when  once  it  has  attacked  a  tree.  Bxcept 
in  cases  of  slight  attack  the  tree  ultimately  succumbs  to  the  disease. 

To  prevent  infection  from  the  blister  canker  fungus  the  author  recommends 
that  precautions  be  taken  to  prevent  the  drying  of  the  tissues  following  pruning 
or  other  injury.  This  may  be  done  by  covering  the  wounds  with  a  suitable 
dressing,  such  as  asphaltum,  grafting  wax,  etc  Proper  orchard  sanitation, 
such  as  removal  and  destruction  of  diseased  parts,  is  also  recommended. 

Bitter  pit  in  apples,  A.  J.  Ewart  (Proa,  Roy.  Boc.  Victoria,  n.  ser.,  2H 
(1911),  No.  2,  pp.  S67-419).—The  author  conducted  a  series  of  experiments  to 
test  the  theory  of  Miss  White  (B.  8.  R.,  26,  p.  55)  that  bitter  pit  of  apples  is  due 
to  local  poisoning.  In  his  experiments  a  large  number  of  inorganic,  organic, 
and  gaseous  poisons  were  tested  on  the  pulp  of  apples  under  varying  conditions. 

It  was  found  that  the  ripe  pulp  cells  of  apples  are  more  sensitive  to  various 
poisons  than  any  other  known  organisms,  the  limit  of  toxic  action  in  the  case  of 
mercuric  chlorid  being  with  a  concentration  of  1  to  10,000,000,000.  The  cuticle 
and  bloom  of  sound  apples  were  found  remarkably  impermeable  to  poisons,  but 
when  these  were  removed  the  poison  penetrated  readily.  Yoimg  apples  were 
found  more  easily  penetrated  by  dissolved  poisons  than  old  ones,  but  their  pulp 
cells  were  more  resistant.  Hence  a  young  apple  may  absorb  sufficient  poison  to 
kill  a  portion  of  its  tissue  when  more  mature,  without  any  immediate  toxic 
effect  being  shown. 

Substances  occurring  normally  in  the  soil,  it  is  stated,  may  exercise  a  toxic 
effect  on  the  fruit  when  presented  singly,  but  in  mixtures  their  individual 
poisonous  action  is  decreased.  The  poisonous  action  of  copper  sulphate  and 
other  soluble  metallic  substances  may  b6  decreased  by  the  addition  of  sub- 
stances which  decrease  the  percentage  of  free  ions,  and  in  this  way  it  is  possible 
to  modify  Bordeaux  mixture  and  arsenate  of  lead  without  appreciably  affect- 
ing their  value  as  insecticides  and  fungicides.  Zinc  arsenite  was  found  less 
poisonous  than  lead  arsenate  and  is  considered  equally  effective  as  an  insect 
poison.  Among  the  gases  present  in  the  air,  ozone,  ammonia,  and  nitric  acid 
were  found  able  to  produce  surface  pitting  in  apples^  but  only  in  amounts  and 
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with  lengths  of  exposure  much  greater  than  those  preaeated  under  ordiotzy 
conditions. 

In  conclusion  the  author  states  that  he  considers  it  established  that  bitter 
pit  is,  strictly  speaking,  not  a  disease  but  a  symptom  of  local  poisoning  produced 
in  the  sensitive  pulp  cells  of  the  apple,  that  more  than  one  poison  may  produce 
It,  and  that  the  poisons  may  be  derived  from  more  than  one  source. 

A  new  leaf  spot  fungus  on  pear  trees  in  Pavia,  L.  Monteuabtihi  (Riv, 
Patol  Veg,,  5  (1912),  No.  14,  pp.  225,  226),— A  brief  report  is  made  on  the  dis- 
covery by  the  author  of  a  fungus  causing  a  leaf  spot  disease  of  pears  in  Pavla. 
The  fungus  is  described  under  the  name  Hadrothricum  fdri  n.  sp. 

Orape  mildew  and  the  time  necessary  for  infection,  L.  Ravase  and  G.  Ybbge 
(Prog,  Agr.  et  Vit,  (Ed,  VEst-Cenire) ,  SS  (1912),  No.  7,  pp.  196,  196;  ahs.  in 
Jniemat,  Inst.  Agr,  [Rome],  Bui,  Bur.  Agr.  Intel,  and  Plant  Diseases,  5  (1912), 
No.  4,  p.  1058). — It  is  claimed  to  have  been  shown  by  these  experiments  that 
li  hours  is  sufficient  time  for  infection  to  occur  by  fresh  conidia  of  PUumopara 
iHticola  in  water  on  the  lower  side  of  the  leaf. 

Treatment  of  chlorosis  of  grape,  J.  Vebcieb  (Prog.  Agr.  et  Vit.  (Bd.  VBst- 
Centre),  SS  (1912),  No,  2S,  pp.  71S,  714).— This  is  a  very  brief  accoont  of  some 
tentative  experiments  in  treating  chlorosis  of  the  grape  with  sulphate  of  iron. 
The  results  were  encouraging  and  further  trials  are  promised. 

Soncet  and  arricciamento,  E.  Pantaitelu  (Coltivatore,  58  (1912),  No.  IS, 
pp.  S99-i05,  figs.  6). — ^This  continues  the  author's  previous  discussion  of  roncet 
(E.  S.  R.,  25,  p.  654;  26,  p.  851),  now  noting  more  particularly  its  possible  con- 
nection with  another  affection  of  the  grape,  occurring  sporadically  in  Italy  and 
known  as  frizzle  disease.  Some  r^atlons  of  these  two  abnormalities  to  hybridi- 
zation of  certain  forms  and  to  root  pressure  and  transpiration  are  also  noted 
A  later  report  is  promised. 

The  spread  of  American  gooseberry  mildew  in  Baden,  K.  MthxJEB  (Ztsckr. 
Pfianzenkrank.,  21  (1911),  No.  8,  pp.  449-454,  fig.  1;  ahs.  in  Riv.  Patol.  Veg., 
5  (1912),  No.  14,  pp.  227,  228).— A  discussion  is  given  of  the  first  appearance 
in  1908  of  SpfUBrotheca  mors-uvw  and  of  its  later  appearances  in  parts  of  Baden. 
It  is  claimed  that  all  outbreaks  originated  where  stock  brought  from  other  sec- 
tions had  been  planted  and  that  the  spread  from  wind-borne  conidia  in  summer 
is  of  only  local  importance. 

Stem-end  rot  and  gununosis,  H.  S.  Fawcett  (Proa  Fla.  State  Hort.  Boc, 
24  (1911),  pp.  41-52,  pi.  i).— A  summary  account  is  given  of  the  iovestlgatioos 
carried  on  by  the  author  while  at  the  Florida  Staticm  on  stem-end  rot,  due  to 
Phomopsis,  and  gummosis,  caused  by  Diplodia  natalensis,  previous  notes  upon 
them  having  been  giv^  elsewhere  (E.  S.  R.,  25,  p.  450;  26,  p.  449). 

Some  fruit  diseases,  J.  B.  Roseb  (Dept.  Agr.  Trinidad  and  Tobago  Bui.,  11 
(1912),  No.  10,  pp.  75,  76). — Descriptions  are  given  of  anthracnose  of  the 
mango  due  to  Qiasosporium  mangiferw  and  anthracnoee  of  the  avocado  caused 
by  Colletotrichufn  sp.  It  is  said  that  both  of  these  diseases  can  be  era- 
trolled  by  spraying  with  Bordeaux  mixture  if  the  work  be  thorou^y  done 
and  started  in  good  season. 

Banana  diseases  are  briefly  described,  the  two  most  prevalent  troubles 
being  the  Panama  and  moko  diseases.  The  Panama  disease  is  believed  to  be 
due  to  a  species  of  Fusarium,  while  the  moko  disease  is  apparently  of  bac- 
terial origin.  It  is  stated  that  the  varieties  of  banana  subject  to  one  disease 
are  apparently  quite  resistant  to  the  other. 

Spraying  cacao,  J.  B.  Robeb  (West  Indian  Bui.,  12  (1912),  No.  3,  pp.  27&- 
277;  Dept.  Agr.  Trinidad  and  Tobago  Bui.,  11  (1912),  No.  70,  pp.  54-^6).— In 
order  to  ascertain  whether  cacao  diseases,  and  particularly  the  canker  and 
black  pod  rot,  due  to  Phgtophthora  faheri,  can  be  controlled  by  spraying,  the 
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author  conducted  a  series  of  experiments  on  a  block  of  1,000  trees  divided 
into  two  equal  parts,  one  of  wliich  was  sprayed  with  Bordeaux  mixture  while 
the  other  was  left  unsprayed. 

At  harvest  all  fruits  were  carefully  examined  and  the  results  show  con- 
clusively that  spraying  cacao  is  an  efficient  method  for  controlling  the  diseases. 
Allowing  for  labor,  materials,  etc.,  a  gain  of  over  $20  from  500  trees  was 
reported  in  a  single  season. 

Cocao  canker,  E.  Essed  (West  Indian  BiU.,  12  (1912),  No.  S,  pp.  502-^08).-- 
T^e  results  of  a  six  months'  study  of  cacao  canker  in  Surinam  have  led  the 
author  to  the  belief  that  the  disease  is  not  primarily  due  to  Phytophthora,  as 
has  been  claimed  by  Borer  (E.  S.  R.,  23,  p.  748),  but  is  to  be  attributed  to 
attacks  of  Spioaria  oolorana,  as  previously  described  by  A.  E.  van  Hall  de 
Jonge  (E.  S.  R.,  22,  p.  647). 

A  possible  inference  to  be  drawn  from  the  stadies  on  cacao  canker,  A. 
Fbedholm  (West  Indian  Bvl.,  12  {1912),  No.  S,  pp.  SOSSIO;  Dept.  Agr.  Trini- 
dad and  Tobago  BuU,  11  (1912),  No.  70,  pp.  4M8).— The  author  is  disposed  ' 
to  criticize  the  claim  of  Rorer  (E.  S.  R.,  23,  p.  748)  that  pod  rot,  canker,  and 
chupon  wilt  of  cacao  is  solely  due  to  Phytophthora  sp.  He  considers  canker  as 
a  condition  and  not  a  specific  disease  and  that  several  parasitic  fungi  at* 
taddng  cacao  trees  may  produce  cankerous  conditions. 

Fnnffos  diseases  of  cacao,  F.  W.  Soitth  (West  Indian  Bui.,  12  (1912),  No. 
S,  pp.  277-^02), — ^Popular  descriptions  are  given  of  the  principal  diseases  of 
cacao  known  to  occur  in  the  West  Indies  and  contiguous  regions.  A  bibliog- 
raphy of  references  is  given. 

Bad  rot  of  the  coconut  palm,  J.  B.  Robeb  (Dept.  Agr.  Trinidad  and  Tohago 
Bui.,  11  (1912),  No.  70,  pp.  68,  69).— -The  disease  of  the  coconut  palm  attributed 
by  Johnston  (B.  S.  R,  26,  p.  649)  to  Bacillua  coli  is  described.  This  disease  ap- 
pears to  be  quite  prevalent  in  Trinidad,  and  sanitary  measures  have  been  taken 
to  prevent  its  spread,  about  18,000  trees  having  been  destroyed.  Since  this  work 
has  been  done  there  has  been  a  marked  reduction  in  new  cases  of  infection,  and 
the  author  claims  that  this  indicates  rather  conclusively  that  the  disease  can 
be  held  in  check  by  these  measures,  provided  they  are  widely  enforced. 

Rows  of  spots  on  the  leaves  of  palmyra  palms,  W.  McRae  (Agr.  Jour. 
India,  7  (1912),  No.  3,  pp.  272-^9,  pis.  5).— The  author  describes  a  form  of  dis- 
ease in  the  leaves  of  palmyra  palm  that  is  due  to  the  fungus  Pythium  palmivo- 
rum,  the  cause  of  the  bud  rot  of  this  tree. 

The  parts  of  this  palm'  most  susceptible  to  attack  are  the  succulent  yellow 
parts  of  the  leaf  sheaths.  AYhen  the  fungus  begins  its  attack,  well  above  the 
level  of  the  growing  point,  it  eats  its  way  inward  through  the  leaf  sheaths  until 
it  reaches  the  young  expanding  leaves  The  tissues  of  the  leaves  are  then 
attacked,  the' fungus  boring  holes  through  them  which  become  quite  evident 
upon  the  expansion  of  the  leaves. 

Gutting  ^ut  the  affected  leaves  is  recommended  as  probably  the  most  satis- 
factory method  of  dealing  with  this  trouble. 

A  preliminary  note  on  the  heredity  of  fnngas  diseases  of  certain  plants, 
li.  Blarinohem  (Bui.  8oc.  Bot.  France,  59  (1912),  No.  2-3,  pp.  217-220).-— A 
record  is  given  of  observations  on  Lolium  temulentum,  which  is  often  attacked 
by  a  fungus;  Althcea  rosea,  the  seeds  of  which  are  commonly  infected  with 
Puooinia  malvacearum;  and  (Enothera  nanella,  which  is  claimed  to  be  a  dwarf 
form  of  (E.  lamarckiana,  attacked  by  a  Micrococcus.  From  the  frequency  of 
the  occurrence  of  these  diseases  on  their  host  plants,  the  author  thinks  the  rtia* 
tion  of  symbiosis  has  become  an  acquired  character. 

The  case  of  Lolium  temulentum  and  Althiea  rosea,  S.  Bttchet  (Bui.  800, 
Bot.  France,  59  (1912),  No.  2-5,  pp,  18&-191) .—Th%  author  discusses  the  sup- 
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posed  dependence  of  L,  temulentum  and  A,  rosea  on  the  fFjrmbiotic  fongl  wlilcli 
commonly  Infest  them.  He  claims  that  they  may  and  do  exist  absolutely  in- 
dependently of  their  fungus  symbionts  without  changing  their  character  in  any 
degree.  He  holds  that  the  necessary  dependence  of  the  host  on  the  fungus  does 
not  exist 

Stem  rot  of  carnations,  M.  A.  Blake  and  A.  J.  Farley  (New  Jersey  Bias. 
Bpt.  1010,  pp.  78-81). — Severe  losses  due  to  stem  rot  of  carnations  have  been 
reported  by  florists  in  several  parts  of  the  State.  It  has  been  found  that  the 
disease  is  especially  severe  upon  plants  that  are  bruised  or  injured  In  cultiva- 
tion or  during  the  process  of  benching.  The  stations  have  carried  on  experi- 
ments to  determine  means  by  which  the  losses  can  be  reduced,  and  red  shale 
soil  has  been  studied  with  a  view  to  its  adaptability  for  the  growing  of  car- 
nations. The  results  of  a  test  of  this  soil  mixed  with  different  proportions  of 
sand  and  with  and  without  composted  manure  are  described. 

The  results  indicate  that  the  addition  of  composted  manure  to  soils  of  the 
'  red  shale  type  Intended  for  the  forcing  of  carnations  Increases  the  danger  ol 
loss  by  stem  rot,  also  that  the  addition  of  considerable  sand,  with  the  composted 
manure  further  increases  the  danger  of  loss.  The  stations  have  succeeded  in 
growing  carnations  successfully  upon  red  shale  soil  without  the  use  of  com- 
posted manure,  and  if  proper  physical  conditions  of  the  soil  can  be  secured 
and  chemical  fertilizers  used,  it  is  believed  that  there  will  be  little  danger 
of  loss  from  fungus  diseases. 

Foot  rot  of  carnations,  L.  Fondabd  {Petite  Rev.  Agr.  et  Hort,,  18  {1912), 
No8.  kl6,  pp.  80,  81;  U8,  p.  lOS;  420,  p.  i^8).~This  is  a  brief  synthetic  discus- 
sion based  on  investigations  conducted  mainly  by  others. 

This  disease,  known  also  as  root  disease,  branch  disease,  etc^  and  found 
mainly -in  the  coastal  region  of  France,  though  also  occurring  in  other  parts. 
Is  ascribed  to  a  fungus,  Fusarium  dianthi,  which  may  manifest  itself  in  and 
near  the  roots  or  in  other  and  all  parts  of  the  plant.  It  is  said  to  be  per- 
petuated either  by  mycelium  carried  in  the  cuttings  and  developing  with  these, 
or  by  spores,  some  of  which  are  thought  to  live  for  one  or  more  years  on  debris 
and  roots  in  soil  and  to  be  carried  to  sound  plants  by  the  operations  of  cultiva- 
tion, by  manures,  and  especially  by  irrigation  with  a  strong  dashing  stream  of 
water. 

As  preventive  measures,  the  most  critical  examination  of  cuttings  is  recom- 
mended, also  rotation  of  plants  so  as  to  give  time  for  all  spores  to  die  in  the 
SOIL 

A  disease  of  the  leaves  of  the  garden  geranium,  Ali  Rika  {BuL  Trimest 
8oc.  Mycol,  France,  28  {1912),  No.  2,  pp.  H8-150,  figs.  £).— The  author  de- 
scribes a  disease  of  the  leaves  of  the  garden  geranium  {Pelargonium  peHtatum) 
which  is  attributed  to  Ooniothprium  trahuH  n.  sp.  A  technical  description  of 
the  fungus  is  given. 

An  anomaly  of  Pelargonium  capitatum,  P.  Baccabini  {Bui.  8oc  Boi,  /loL, 
1912,  No.  4,  pp.  67-7-i,  fig.  i).— The  author  gives  a  description  of  certain  ex- 
crescences observed  on  this  plant  and  an  account  of  his  studies  as  to  their  origin 
and  real  nature.  Regarding  these,  however,  he  offers  as  yet  no  very  decided 
opinions. 

PolystictUB  versicolor  as  a  woiftid  parasite  of  catalpa,  N.  B.  Stetxhs 
{Mycologia,  4  {1912),  No.  5,  pp.  26^^70,  pis.  2).— During  1911-12  the  author 
has  investigated  the  wood  rots  of  catalpa  hi  Kansas,  particularly  with  refer- 
ence to  second  growth  stands. 

It  has  been  found  that  the  most  serious  wood  rot  of  living  catalpa  is  caused 
by  P.  versicolor  and  that  coppice  shoots  on  partly  decayed  stumps  are  less 
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readily  Infected  than  are  branches  of  a  partly  decayed  trunk.  In  examining 
the  diseased  material  tyloses  were  found  abundant  in  the  outer  wood,  and  there 
is  apparently  a  constant  relation  between  the  presence  of  the  decayed  area  in 
the  trunk  and  their  formation.  In  addition  to  the  above  species,  the  author 
frequently  found  fruiting  bodies  of  Trametes  sepium  on  catalpa  stumps. 

Diseases  of  the  chestnut  and  other  trees,  H.  Metcalf  {Trans.  Mass.  Hort, 
F(oc„  1912,  pt.  1,  pp,  69-^5), — ^This  is  an  address  presented  before  the  Massa- 
chusetts Horticultural  Society  in  which  an  outline  account  is  given  of  various 
forest  tree  diseases,  particular  attention  being  paid  to  the  chestnut  bark  disease 
{Diaporthe  parasitica).  The  relation  of  the  disease  to  the  condition  of  the 
tree  is  discussed,  and  outlines  are  given  of  methods  for  control,  together  with 
the  proposed  program  for  combating  the  disease  and  preventing  its  spread. 

A  bibliography  is  appended. 

Oak  Oidinm  in  France,  G.  Tbinchiebi  {Bui.  8oc.  Bot  Ital.,  1912,  No.  4,  pp. 
100-102;  Jour.  Agr,  Prat.,  ».  «€r.,  2$  {1912),  No.  IS,  pp.  Ji02,  403).— This  is  a 
brief  discussion  of  the  contribution  on  this  subject  made  by  Arnaud  and  Foex 
(£3.  S.  R.,  26,  p.  551).  The  present  author  holds  that  a  more  complete  com- 
parison and  experimental  data  are  necessary  before  the  oak  OTdium  of  Europe 
can  be  safely  considered  as  identified  with  the  American  species,  Microspluera 
querdna, 

XTredo  manihotis  injurious  to  Manihot  firlaziovil  in  Brazil,  R  Ule  {Tropen- 
pfianzer,  16  {1912),  No.  2,  pp.  91-95;  ahs.  in  Intemat.  Inst.  Agr.  [Rome],  Bui. 
Bur.  Agr.  Intel,  and  Plant  Diseases,  S  {1912),  No.  i,  p.  1065).— The  author  re- 
ports tliat  this  fungus  was  found  by  him  to  attack  rubber  trees  In  the  State  of 
Gearft  and  neighboring  regions,  causing  rust-colored  spots  on  the  leaves  and 
large  excrescences  and  witches'  brooms  on  twigs  and  branches,  reducing  the 
yield  of  rubber,  killing  the  branches,  and  eventually  destroying  the  trees 
affected. 

Careful  pruning  out  and  burning  all  diseased  parts  is  said  to  be  the  only 
remedy  yet  found  eifective. 

Prevention  of  mold,  G.  G.  Hedgoock  {Chicago  [1912],  folio).— Thin  paper, 
which  was  read  before  the  National  Slack  Cooperage  Manufacturers*  Associa- 
tion, St.  Louis,  Mo.,  May,  1911,  gives  a  brief  report  on  10  experiments  running 
from  1905  to  1910. 

It  was  found  that  for  the  treatment  of  lumber  sodium  bicarbonate  at  a 
strength  of  5  to  8  per  cent  is,  on  the  whole,  the  most  economical  and  satisfactory. 
Some  other  compounds,  notably  potash  alum  and  corrosive  sublimate,  either 
have  not  been  fully  proved  or  are  too  dangerous  to  be  unqualifiedly  recom- 
mended.   Kiln  drying  is  stated  to  be  the  best  preventive  of  stain  due  to  mold. 

The  spreading  qualities  of  spraying  mixtures,  J.  Weinmaitn  {Prog.  Agr, 
et  Tit,  {Ed,  VEst'Centre),SS  (1912),  No.  2S,  pp.  709-7 12). -^Thia  is  an  account 
of  a  series  of  experiments  on  the  wetting  capacity  of  Bordeaux  and  Burgundy 
mixtures  with  addition  of  various  substances  to  lower  the  surface  tension  and 
permit  greater  spreading  on  the  surface  treated  therewith. 

It  was  found  that  for  the  purpose  in  view  ordinary  white  soap  was  as  effective 
as  a  specially  prepared  soap  sold  in  the  form  of  powder.  Polysulphids  without 
soap  do  not  augment  the  wetting  capacity  of  the  mixture,  but  the  two  together 
added  to  neutral  or  alkaline  Burgundy  mixure  give  excellent  results.  Sapindus 
alone  was  found  to  give  results  almost  equal  to  soap  alone  but  inferior  to  a 
mixture  of  the  two. 
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Dlctlonazy  of  biology,  H.  Schmidt  (Worterhuch  der  Biologie,  Leipsic,  1912, 
pp.  y///+58i).— An  Illustrated  biological  dictionary. 

Mice:  Their  breeding  and  rearing  for  scientific  purposes,  J.  F.  Daniel 
(Amer.  Nat.,  46  (1912),  No.  550,  pp.  591-604,  figs.  -J).— The  author  describes  an 
Intensive  method  by  which  he  has  been  able  to  rear  mice  in  abundance. 

The  rat  and  its  relation  to  public  health  {WiMhington:  Pub.  Health  and 
Mar.  Hosp.  8erv.  U.  8.,  1910,  pp.  254,  Pl^-  9,  flga.  59).— The  subject  Is  here  dealt 
with  by  a  number  of  authors,  as  follows :  Natural  History  of  the  Rat,  by  D.  E. 
Lantz  (pp.  15-27) ;  Plague  Infection  in  Rats,  by  G.  W.  McCoy  (pp.  29-48) ;  Rat 
Leprosy,  by  W.  R.  Brinckerhoff  (pp.  4&-6S) ;  Bacterial  Diseases  of  the  Rat, 
other  than  Plague  and  Rat  Leprosy,  by  D.  H.  Currle  (pp.  55-57) ;  Organic  Dis- 
eases of  the  Rat,  including  Tumors,  by  G.  W.  McCJoy  (pp.  59-68) ;  The  Ecto- 
parasites of  the  Rat,  by  N.  Banks  (pp.  6&-«) ;  The  Internal  Parasites  of  Rats 
and  Mice  in  Their  Relation  to  Diseases  of  Man,  by  C.  W.  Stiles  and  C.  G.  Crane 
(pp.  87-110) ;  Compendium  of  Animal  Parasites  Reported  for  Rats  and  Mice, 
by  C.  W.  Stiles  and  A.  Hassall  (pp.  111-122) ;  The  Flea  and  Its  Relation  to 
Plague,  by  C.  Fox  (pp.  128-144) ;  Rodents  in  Relation  to  the  Transmission  of 
Bubonic  Plague,  by  R.  Blue  (pp.  145-152) ;  Rodent  Exterminaticm,  by  W.  C 
Rucker  (pp.  153-162) ;  Natural  Enemies  of  the  Rat,  by  D.  B.  Lanta  (pp.  163- 
169) ;  Rat  Proofing  as  an  Antiplague  Measure,  by  R.  H.  Creel  (pp.  171-178) ; 
The  Inefficiency  of  Bacterial  Viruses  in  the  Extermination  of  RatSi  by  M.  J. 
Rosenau  (pp.  171>-204) ;  Plague  Eradication  in  Cities  by  Sectional  Bxtermlna<- 
tlon  of  Rats  and  General  Rat  Proofing,  by  V.  G.  Heiser  (pp.  205^  208) ;  The 
Rat  in  Relation  to  Shipping,  by  W.  C.  Hobdy  (pp.  207-213) ;  The  Rat  as  an 
Economic  Factor,  by  D.  E.  Lantz  (pp.  215-226) ;  and  The  Rat  in  Relation  to 
International  Sanitation,  by  J.  W.  Kerr  (pp.  227-254). 

Methods  of  estimating  the  contents  of  bird  stomachs,  W.  L.  McAtee  (Auk^ 
29  (1912),  No.  4f  PP*  i(M^^)-— This  is  a  general  discussion  of  methods,  caUed 
forth  by  the  decided  opinions  on  the  merits  of  the  numerical  and  the  percentage- 
by-bulk  methods  of  estimating  the  contents  of  bird  stomachs  expressed  in  a 
work  previously  noted  (E.  S.  R.,  27,  p.  52). 

The  author  points  out  that  ''  the  principal  objection  to  the  method  of  reckon- 
ing the  contents  of  bird  stomachs  solely  by  the  number  of  individual  insects  <Mr 
seeds,  is  that  the  method  takes  no  account  of  size  of  the  objects,  and  hence  con- 
veys no  idea  to  those  unacquainted  with  the  groups  concerned  of  the  relative 
importance  of  the  food  elements.  Size  has  much  to  do  with  economic  status — 
i.  e.,  capacity  for  good  or  harm— and  it  receives  proper  recognition  only  nnder 
the  percentage-by-bulk  system.  .  .  . 

"Numerical  notations  in  most  cases  greatly  exaggerate  the  importance  of 
elements  of  the  food  that  have  parts  very  resistant  to  digestion,  a  difficnlty 
which  is  reduced  to  the  minimum  when  proportions  are  estimated  according  to 
the  volumes. 

"  Numerical  systems  are  not  sufficiently  comprehensive.  Fin^  commlnoted, 
fleshy,  or  pulpy  food,  or  food  occurring  in  indefinite  masses  can  not  be  reckoned 
by  numbers.  Under  the  percentage-by-bulk  i^ystem,  all  food  can  be  incloded  In 
the  computations.  .  .  .  The  ideal  system  from  the  writer's  point  of  view  is 
one  that  combines  the  good  points  of  both  the  numerical  and  volnmetrie 
methods— a  system  which,  as  a  matter  of  record,  counts  individuals  as  £ar  an 
possible,  or  at  least  in  enough  instances  to  assure  the  inclusion  of  typical  caaeo^ 
and  which  further  estimates  the  proportion  of  all  important  items  by  bulk.** 

Beport  of  the  entomologist,  J.  B.  SifrrH  (New  Jersey  Btas.  Rpt.  1910,  fip. 
299-S7S,  pU.  7,  ftg.  1). — ^During  the  course  of  nursery  iiu^pectimi  a  new  tineid 
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moth,  which  haR  since  been  described  as  Ptochoryctis  tsugensis^  was  found  In 
some  numbers  on  Japanese  hemlocic.  A  scale  insect,  similar  in  size  and  appear- 
ance to  the  San  Jos6  scale,  but  which  appears  to  be  undescrlbed,  was  also  found 
on  Japanese  hemlock.  Mention  is  made  of  the  possibility  that  the  European 
red-tail  (Dasychira  pudibunda),  a  moth  widely  distributed  in  continental  Eu- 
rope and  parts  of  Asia  which  frequently  defoliates  entire  forest  areas  and  is 
recognized  as  a  first-class  pest,  ranking  with  the  glpfify  and  brown-tall  moths, 
has  obtained  a  slight  foothold  in  this  country.  This  moth,  which  was  first 
collected  In  Bergen  Ck>unty,  N.  Y.,  in  1908,  was  also  taken  in  1909,  but  was  not 
met  with  during  the  inspections  of  1910.  It  is  a  general  feeder  on  deciduous 
trees  of  all  kinds  but  favors  the  beech.  Mention  is  also  made  of  the  collection 
of  a  European  cocclnellid  in  one  nursery.  Among  the  other  insects  mentioned 
are  the  shot  hole  borer,  which  was  the  source  of  considerable  injury  to  peach 
trees;  the  grape-berry  moth,  which  was  unusually  injurious;  the  pear  psylla; 
and  the  pear  midge,  of  which  there  was  quite  an  unexpected  recrudescense.  A 
slight  Infestation  of  Lawrence  pears  by  the  pear  midge  resulted  in  their  matur- 
ing in  a  twisted  and  deformed  shape.  In  the  opinion  of  the  author  the  San 
Jos6  scale  is  on  decline  so  far  as  its  destructiveness  is  concerned. 

The  strawberry  weevil  was  the  source  of  considerable  injury  in  Cumberland 
County  and  some  sections  of  Cape  May  County.  Observations  and  experiments 
with  the  peach  borer  and  plum  curcullo  are  reported.  Among  the  apple  insects 
mentioned  are  the  apple  leafhopper,  codling  moth,  yellow-necked  caterpillar, 
and  green  apple  worm  (Xylina  sp.). 

Shade  and  forest  Insects,  the  occurrence  of  which  is  mentioned.  Include  the 
elm  leaf  beetle ;  elm  plant  louse ;  white-marked  tussock  moth ;  maple  false  scale 
(Pseudococcua  aceria) ;  cottony  maple  scale;  tulip  soft  scale  (Lecaniam  tuHp- 
if  era) ;  a  leaf  beetle  {Lina  scripta)  on  poplar,  which  was  unusually  destructive 
in  nurseries  and  defoliated  many  of  the  smaller  trees;  the  hickory  bark  beetle; 
bronze  birch  borer  (AgrUus  anxius) ;  two-striped  chestnut  borer  (A.  hilineatus)  ; 
giant  root  borer  {PrianiM  laticoUis) ;  golden  oak  scale  (Asterolecanium  gtc^rof- 
cola) ;  periodical  cicada;  Chermes  on  conifers;  etc. 

Brief  notes  are  also  presented  on  the  several  insects  injurious  to  field  crops. 
Root  maggot  observations,  by  B.  L.  Dlckerson  (pp.  853-368),  are  incorporated 
in  the  report  Root  maggots  were  found  during  the  year  to  develop  in  wild 
radishes,  thus  indicating  the  desirability  of  keeping  these  plants  in  check.  All 
the  specimens  reared  to  adults  from  wild  radishes  were  PVerfo  hrassicw.  Indica- 
tions point  to  the  fact  that  while  some  of  the  files  live  through  the  winter  and 
oviposit  in  the  spring,  hibernation  may  take  place  in  any  of  the  larval  or  in  the 
pupal  stage.  The  Chinese  mantid  (Tenodera  sinensis)  was  found  at  several 
points  in  the  State  where  it  had  been  introduced. 

Under  the  heading  of  insecticides,  analyses  made  of  the  brands  of  ars^iate 
of  lead  offered  for  sale  in  the  State  are  reported.  A  brief  account  is  also  given 
of  tests  of  atomic  sulphur,  arsenate  of  Iron,  blackleaf  40,  Nlco-sul,  and  soluble 
oils.  Including  vacuum  oil,  Carbolene,  Scalecide,  TJ-neek  mixture,  Spray-on  Scale- 
off,  and  soluble  paraffin. 

[Sixth  annual  report  of  the  department  of  entomology  and  Boology], 
C.  J.  S.  Bethunb  {Ontario  Agr.  OoL  and  Eofpt  Farm  Rpt.  1911,  pp.  25-4^). — 
The  author  mentions  the  occurrence  in  the  Thunder  Bay  district  of  an  army 
of  black  cutworms,  which  devoured  vegetation  of  all  kinds  and  completely 
destroyed  the  crops  attacked;  the  serious  infestation  of  grain  bins  by  the  saw- 
toothed  grain  beetle  (Silvanus  surinamensis) ;  the  work  of  the  predaceous  bugs 
PerUlus  JHoculatus  and  P.  claudus,  which  in  both  adult  and  nymph  stages  feed 
upon  the  eggs,  larvse,  and  mature  forms  of  the  Colorado  potato  beetle  and  in 
07421'*— No.  8—18 5 
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some  localities  almost  entirely  destroy  it;  the  occurrence  of  tbe  cotton  moth 
{Alabama  argillacea) ;  and  of  the  subtropical  moth  ErelMia  odora,  specimens  of 
which  were  collected  in  Canada. 

Biological  observations  In  Europe  reported  by  T.  D.  Jarvls  (pp.  30-38)  and  a 
brief  report  of  investigations  by  L.  Gffisar  (pp.  3^-43)  complete  the  report. 

Third  annual  report  of  the  state  entomologist  of  Colorado  for  the  year  1911, 
C.  P.  Gillette  {Ann.  Rpt  Bd.  Hort,  Colo.,  1911,  PP-  99-169,  pis.  5).— This  is  a 
detailed  account  of  the  horticultural  inspection  work  in  Colorado.  A  report 
of  analyses  of  samples  of  arsenate  of  lead  and  arsenite  of  zinc,  and  of  state 
bee  inspection  for  the  year  1911  by  W.  Foster,  are  appended. 

Seventh  annual  report  of  the  state  entomologist  and  plant  pathologist 
for  1911,  G.  M.  Bentley  {Afi/n.  Bpt,  State  Ent.  and  Plant  Path,  Tenn.,  7  {1912), 
pp.  60,  figs.  20). — ^A  detailed  rejwrt  of  the  work  of  the  year. 

Amended  law  creating  the  Tennessee  State  Board  of  Entomology:  Amended 
rules  and  regulations:  Apiary  inspection  law  {Tenn.  Bd.  Bnt.  Bvl.  6,  1912, 
pp.  63-76). — The  texts  of  these  laws  and  rules  and  regulations  are  brought 
together. 

The  inspection  and  transportation  of  nursery  stock  in  Tennessee,  other 
States,  and  Canada,  G.  M.  Bentlet  {Tenn.  Bd.  Ent.  Bui.  7,  1912,  pp.  SI,  mfs> 
7). — ^This  bulletin  has  been  prepared  in  response  to  inquiries  concerning  the 
inspection  and  shipment  of  nursery  stock  In  the  different  States  and  Canada. 
It  gives  the  names  and  addresses  of  the  ofllcials  having  the  work  in  nharge  and 
contains  revisions  of  the  laws  to  July,  1912. 

[Report  of  the  entomologist],  W.  W.  Fbogoatt  {Rpt.  Dept.  Agr.  N.  8.  Wales, 
1911,  pp.  62-55). — This  is  a  brief  report  of  the  work  of  the  year  and  includes 
an  account  of  the  occurrence  of  the  more  important  insect& 

Fall  manual  of  practice  in  economic  zoology,  H.  A.  C^bbard  {Ohio  Sta, 
Bui.  2S$,  pp.  5S-164-\-Vn,  figs.  i8).— This  is  the  third  of  a  series,  of  which  the 
winter  and  spring  numbers  have  been  previously  noted  (E.  S.  R.,  20,  p.  1048). 
The  general  principles  of  practice  are  first  discussed.  Under  the  heading  of 
farm  treatment,  the  author  considers,  the  various  enemies  of  field  crops  and 
remedies  therefor  (pp.  58-88).  Bnemies  of  orchard  and  small  fruits  and 
remedial  treatment  are  discussed  under  the  heading  of  orchard  practice  (pp. 
88-151).  The  bulletin  concludes  with  tabular  data  as  to  the  Insects  of  the 
vegetable  garden. 

Insect  enemies  of  the  avocado,  P.  CaedIn  {Estac  Expt.  Agron.  Cuba  Ore. 
42,  1912,  pp.  S2-96). — ^The  more  important  insect  enemies  of  the  avocado  in 
Cuba  are  the  bagworm  Oiketicus  poeyi,  a  leaf  roller,  the  coconut  scale  {Aspir 
diotus  destructor)  and  an  undetermined  species  of  the  same  genus,  and  a  leaf- 
cutting  ant  {Atta  insularis). 

Technical  papers  on  miscellaneous  forest  insects.— V,  A  preliminary 
synopsis  of  cerambyooid  larvaB,  J.  L.  Webb  {U.  8.  Dept.  Agr.,  Bur.  Ent.  BuL 
20,  pt.  5,  tech.  ser.,  pp.  149-155,  pi.  1). — In  the  preparation  of  the  table  of  the 
superfamily  Cerambycoidea,  the  author  has  studied  the  larvse  of  46  genera 
of  the  superfkmily  Cerambycoidea;  15  being  in*  the  fkmlly  Lamilds,  18  in 
the  family  Cerambycidse,  5  in  the  family  Lepturidie,  5  in  the  family  Prlontda, 
and  3  in  the  family  Asemids.  He  proposes  the  raising  of  the  piimary  groups 
Prionini,  Asemini,  Cerambyclni,  Lepturini,  and  Lamiini  to  f&mily  rank. 

Belation  of  insects  to  the  death  of  chestnut  trees,  A.  D.  Hopkins  {Amer. 
Forestry,  18  {1912),  7fo.  4,  PP.  221^27,  pU.  4).— The  author  states  that  472 
insect  enemies  of  chestnut  trees  have  been  listed,  but  that  the  so-called  two- 
lined  chestnut  borer  is  deemed  as  important  as  all  the  others  combined.  This 
beetle  is  on  the  wing  In  May  and  June  wad  deposits  its  eggs  on  the  bark  ci 
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living  and  dying  cliestnut,  oak,  beech,  and  ironwood  in  the  Southern,  Middle, 
and  Eastern  States.  The  larvse  mine  in  the  inner  bark  and  outer  wood  in 
such  a  manner  as  to  girdle  the  trees. 

It  is  pointed  out  that  insects  are  more  or  less  responsible  for  primary 
wounds  through  which  the  spores  of  the  chestnut  blight  disease  find  entrance 
to  the  liTing  tissue. 

Insects  bred  from,  cow  manure,  F.  C.  Pratt  {Canad.  Bnt,  ^  {1912),  No,  6, 
pp,  180-184). — This  annotated  list,  which  is  supplementary  to  that  piiblished 
by  L.  O.  Howard  in  1901,  contains  31  species  of  Diptera,  17  of  Coleoptera, 
and  1  of  licpldoptera. 

[Ltme-sulphor  wash  and  lead  arsenates] ,  R.  Haboourt  (Qntario  Agr,  Col, 
and  Esrpi,  Farm  Rpt,  1911,  pp,  85,  85).— In  continuation  of  investigations  of  the 
effect  of  adding  lime  to  lime-sulphur,  the  author  confirms  the  results  previously 
obtained  (R  8.  R.,  25,  p.  506),  finding  that  there  Is  no  objection  whatever  to  the 
practice  of  adding  lime  to  lime-sulphur  spray,  provided  the  lime  is  not  put  in 
until  after  the  necessary  quantity  of  water  has  been  added  to  the  concentrate 
to  dilute  it  to  the  required  strength.  Analyses  of  9  of  the  more  common  com- 
mercial brands  of  lead  arsenate  on  the  market  are  reported. 

The  Minnesota  flytrap,  F.  L.  Washbubn  (Minn.  State  Bnt,  Circ,  24,  1912,  pp. 
S,  figs,  S). — ^A  successful  device  for  catching  flies  in  enormous  numb^s,  which 
has  recently  been  constructed  and  put  to  a  practical  test  by  the  Minnesota 
Station,  is  described  and  illustrated. 

Locusts  and  some  of  their  parasites  (Bol,  Min,  Agr,  Indtks,  e  Com,  [Roms'], 
aer,  C,  11  (1912),  No.  2-3,  pp.  SO-52,  figs.  25), — ^This  paper  records  observations 
made  in  1910-11  during  an  invasion  of  the  Province  of  Palermo,  Sicily,  by 
Dociostaurus  (S^taurondtus)  maroccanus.  The  Insect  and  other  parasites  of 
locusts  are  discussed  and  references  given  to  the  literature. 

The  control  of  thrips  on  tomatoes,  J.  R.  Watson  (Fla,  Orotper,  6  (1912), 
No.  9,  pp.  4,  5).— An  outbreak  of  thrips  {Enthrips  tritici)  over  most  of  Florida 
occurred  in  the  spring  of  1912,  the  most  serious  injury  being  done  in  tomato 
fields  and  citrus  groves. 

"  The  young  upon  hatching  at  once  attack  the  tenderest  part  of  the  blossom 
or  bud.  .  .  .  This  turns  black  and  shrivels  up.  Soon  afterwards  the  whole 
flower  turns  yellow  and  falls  off.  If  this  is  repeated  for  all  the  blossoms  on  the 
first  8  or  4  stands  (as  was  often  the  case  this  year)  the  crop  is  ruinously 
shortened." 

A  mixture  consisting  of  commercial  lime-sulphur  2i  qt.,  black-leaf  40  3^  fluid 
ounces,  and  water  50  gal.,  which  has  been  used  effectively  against  the  orange 
thrips  in  California,  was  applied  during  April,  191%  and  killed  about  75  per  cent 
of  the  thrips  present. 

A  new  genus  and  three  new  species  of  Korth  American  Thysanoptera, 
J.  D.  Hood  (Psyche,  19  (1912),  No.  4,  pp,  118-118,  pis.  2) .—Heliothrips  phaseoU, 
one  of  the  species  here  descrit)ed  as  new,  is  reported  as  very  injurious  in  1908  to 
beans  in  the  region  of  Brownsville,  Texas.  "ltd  ravages  were  so  severe  that 
the  plants  became  yellowish  and  the  crop  was  greatly  diminished.  Across  the 
Rio  Grande  in  Mexico,  near  Matamoras,  it  was  found  on  a  species  of  wild  bean 
which  grew  along  the  river  bank ;  and  for  this  reason  it  would  appear  that  the 
species  is  a  native  one  which  has  lately  turned  its  attention  to  the  cultivated 
bean." 

Some  considerations  in  regard  to  the  dassiflcation  of  the  order  Thysanop- 
tera»  R.  S.  Baonall  (Ann,  and  Mag.  Nat.  Hist.,  8,  ser„  10  (1912),  No,  56,  pp. 
290-222).— The  author  erects  the  new  suborder  Polystigmata  for  the  reception 
of  the  family  TJrothripidie, 
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Papers  on  deciduous  fruit  insects  and  insecticides. — Spraying  experiments 
agrainst  the  grape  leafhopper  in  the  Lake  Erie  Valley  in  1911,  F.  Johnson 
iU.  8.  Dept.  Agr.,  Bur.  Ent,  Bui.  116,  pt.  i,  pp.  IS,  pis.  3,  flga.  5).— This  is  a 
report  of  experiments  conducted  during  1911  in  continuation  of  those  previously 
noted  (E.  S.  R.,  25,  p.  152).  Owing  to  the  more  rapid  development  of  the  inmia- 
ture  stages  of  this  insect  in  1911  than  in  1910  there  was  a  partial  second  brood 
of  considerable  proportions  in  1911,  which  greatly  augmented  the  injury  toward 
the  ripening  season. 

Two  forms  of  commercial  tobacco  extract  were  used  in  the  experimaatts,  the 
first  (blackleaf  extract),  containing  2.7  per  cent  nlcotin;  the  second  (blackleaf 
40),  containing  4f)  per  cent  nicotin  sulphate.  The  first,  used  at  a  dilution  of  1 
part  of  extract  to  150  parts  water,  killed  all  nymphs  that  were  thoroughly  wet 
with  the  spray,  especially  the  smaller  nymphs,  between  the  first  and  fourth 
molts.  The  second  was  effectlye  at  a  dilution  of  1  part  extract  to  1,500  parts 
water. 

''The  field  experiments  made  during  the  season  .  .  .  show  that  a  single 
application  of  the  tobacco  extracts  applied  against  this  insect  in  the  nymphal 
stage  as  a  contact  spray  will  reduce  its  numbers  to  such  an  extent  that  the  in- 
fested vines  will  remain  in  good  foliage  throughout  the  season  and  mature  a 
crop  of  high-quality  fruit 

"As  indicated  by  the  variation  in  the  time  and  rapidity  in  development  of 
the  nymphs  in  1910  and  1911,  it  is  evident  that  no  definite  date  for  making  the 
spray  apidication  can  be  given.  Where  the  winged  adults  are  at  all  numerous 
in  the  early  part  of  the  season  the  vineyardist  is  urged  to  examine  the  under- 
side of  the  grape  leaves  toward  the  middle  and  the  end  of  June  and  to  observe 
the  number  and  size  of  the  nympha  The  spray  application  to  be  most  ^ective 
should  be  made  at  about  the  time  the  first  nymphs  to  hatch  are  near  the  last 
molt.  This  is  indicated  by  the  length  of  the  wing  pads.  At  this  time  the  und«^ 
side  of  badly  infested  leaves  will  be  covered  by  the  nymphs  in  all  stages  of 
development  Generally  speaking,  this  condition  is  likely  to  occur  in  the  Lake 
Erie  Valley  from  July  1  to  15.  All  of  the  fi^d  experiments  conducted  in  1910 
and  1911  were  made  between  these  dates  and  in  every  instance  very  satisfae- 
tory  results  were  secured." 

The  aphids  attacking  Bibes,  with  descriptionB  of  two  new  species,  F.  V. 
Theobald  {Jour.  Eoon.  Biol.,  7  (1912),  No.  3,  pp.  94-116,  pis.  2,  figs,  ii),— 
Seven  species  which  attack  cultivated  and  wild  currants  and  gooseberries  are 
dealt  with,  namely.  Aphis  grossfOarUg,  Macrosiphum  lactucw,  Bhopalosiphmm 
lactucw,  R.  hrittenii  n.  sp.,  Myzus  ribis,  M.  whitei  n.  sp.,  and  Schizoneura  ulmi. 

Kecent  results  of  spraying  experiments  for  the  control  of  the  white  fiy  on 
citrus,  W.  W.  YoTHBBs  {Proc.  Fla.  State  Hori.  8oc.,  24  (1911),  pp.  55-4?^).— 
This  paper  gives  further  information  as  to  the  value  of  the  formulas  previously 
recommended  (Ei  S.  R.,  25,  p.  153)  when  used  in  combating  the  white  fly. 

The  biology  and  the  treatment  of  the  eudemis  and  cochylis  moths  In  1911» 
J.  Cafus  (Rev.  Vit.,  57  (1912),  Nos.  959,  pp.  59S-600;  960,  pp.  6«-65«;  961,  pp^ 
681-686;  962,  pp.  707-712;  964,  pp.  77S-778;  965,  pp.  818-^1;  966,  pp.  846- 
851). — ^This  article  reports  investigations  of  the  biology  of  and  remedial  meas- 
ures for  the  cochylis  and  eudemis  moths. 

A  fungus  disease  of  bagrworms  (Isaria  psychidsB),  L  B.  P.  Evans  {Agr. 
Jour.  Union  8o.  Africa,  4  (1912),  No.  1,  pp.  68-67,  fig.  i).— The  author's  studies 
show  that  the  filngus  /.  psychidm  caused  a  disease  among  the  bagworms  from 
which,  when  once  infected,  there  was  no  chance  of  recovery.  Experiments  c(m- 
ducted  in  the  laboratory  showed  that  if  healthy  bagworms  were  fed  on  wattle 
leaves  contaminated  with  the  spores  or  germs  of  the  fungus,  the  insects  con- 
tracted the  disease  in  from  4  to  5  days'  time  and  were  dead  at  the  end  of  7  to 
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10  days;  in  less  than  a  month's  time  the  characteristic  white  fungus  cushions 
bad  appeared  and  pushed  their  way  through  the  bags  to  the  exterior.  The 
results  thus  far  obtained  indicate  that  the  pest  may  be  greatly  diminished  by 
the  use  of  this  fungus. 

On  the  history  of  the  nonne  disease,  0.  yon  Tubeut  {Natuno.  Ztschr,  ForsP- 
u,  Landw.,  9  (1911),  No.  8,  pp.  357-^77).— This  is  a  review  of  Investigations 
made  of  the  wilt  disease  of  the  nun  moth. 

Beport  on.  the  mosquito  work  for  1910,  J.  B.  Smith  {New  Jersey  8tas.  Rpt, 
X910,  pp.  S77~424,  pl8.  S,  fig,  i). — ^This  is  a  somewhat  detailed  report  of  the 
work  of  the  year,  and  includes  reports  on  local  conditions  and  on  AzoUa  In- 
vestigations previously  noted  (B.  S.  R.,  24,  p.  562).  Brief  notes  on  the  habits 
of  certain  mosquitoes  are  appended. 

Proit  fly  campaign,  W.  M.  Outabd  (HtkioaU.  Forester  and  Agr.,  9  (1912)^ 
No,  8,  pp.  2S6-2S9). — A  peculiar  condition  affecting  a  large  percentage  of  mango 
fruits  during  the  present  season,  at  first  supposed  to  have  been  due  to  the 
attack  of  the  Mediterranean  fruit  fly,  has  been  found  to  be  caused  by  the  mango 
weevil.  The  attack  of  this  weevil,  which  has  been  exceedingly  prevalent 
throughout  Honolulu,  is  said  to  bring  about  fermentation  and  subsequent  rotting 
of  the  fruit. 

Fannia  OSomalomyia)  canicularis  and  F.  scalaris,  G.  Q.  Hewitt  (Para- 
Mtology,  5  (1912),  No,  S,  pp,  161-174,  pi.  i,  figa,  7). — ^Thls  is  an  account  of  the 
bionomics  and  of  the  larvie  of  these  flies  and  their  relation  to  myiasis  of  the 
intestinal  and  urinary  tracts. 

Uf  e  history  and  habits  of  the  ^*  Cayor  worm,"  the  larva  of  Cordylobia 
anthropophaga,  an  African  moscid,  E.  Roubaud  (Ootnpt.  Rend.  Acad.  8oi. 
[Parish  15S  {1911),  No.  17,  pp.  780-782;  aba.  in  Science,  n.  ser.,  35  (1912),  No. 
904,  pp.  662,  663). ^A  report  of  biological  studies  of  a  dipteron  the  larva  of 
which  is  a  cutaneous  parasite. 

A  catalogue  of  the  Coleoptera  (Coleopterortim  Coftalogus.  Berlin,  1911,  pis. 
37,  pp.  687-742;  38,  pp.  100;  1912,  pt.  39,  pp.  574).— In  conthiuatlon  of  this  work 
(E.  8.  R.,  26,  p.  560),  part  37,  by  H.  Geblen,  completes  and  Indexes  the  sub- 
families, genera,  and  subgenera  of  Tenebrlonidffi,  and  also  catalogues  the  Trlcte- 
notomids;  part  88,  by  J.  J.  E.  GlUet,  catalogues  the  scarabieid  snbftimily 
Coprlns,  I ;  and  part  39,  by  C.  AurivllUus,  the  subfamily  Cerambyciiue. 

Annual  report  of  the  Bee-Keepers'  Association  of  the  Province  of  Ontario, 
1911  (Ann.  Rpt.  Bee  Keepers'  Assoc.  Ontario,  1911,  pp,  103). — ^Thla  report 
consists  of  the  proceedings  of  the  association. 

The  lore  of  the  honeybee,  T.  Edwabdes  (Neto  York,  1911,  pp,  XIX-\-196). — 
A  popular  work. 

The  life  history  of  Nosema  apis,  and  the  significance  of  the  various 
stages  of  the  i>arasite  in  the  disease,  H.  B.  Faktham  and  Annie  Pobteb  (Jour. 
Bd.  Agr.  [London],  19  (1912),  No.  2,  Bup.  8,  pp.  57-78,  pis.  5).— The  life  cycle  of 
N.  apis  in  the  adult  bee  is  summarized  by  the  authors  as  follows : 

*'  When  the  spore  is  taken  up  mixed  with  food,  it  generally  passes  forwards 
into  the  chyle  stomach  of  the  bee  before  much  change  occurs  in  it.  Within  the 
chyle  stomach  the  spore  wall  Is  softened  by  the  action  of  the  digestive  juice  of 
the  bee,  which  penetrates  to  the  spore  contents.  Stimulated  by  the  juice,  the 
sporoplasm  apparently  presses  the  vacuole,  with  the  result  that  the  polar  fila- 
ment is  forcibly  ejected.  It  serves  for  a  short  time  as  an  organ  of  attachment, 
fixing  the  spore  to  the  gut  wall.  The  sporoplasm  concentrates  and  moves  for- 
wards, wherry  the  polar  filament  is  forced  still  farther  outwards,  and  becomes 
disconnected  from  the  spore.  The  sporoplasm,  retaining  2  of  the  nuclei,  creeps 
out  from  the  sporocyst,  leaving  the  2  sporocyst  nuclei  behind.  The  free  sporo- 
plasm becomes  amceboid.    The  binucleate  amcebula  creeps  about  over  the  in- 
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tentinal  surface.  The  naclei  may  fuse,  or  more  often,  the  amoebnla  proceeds 
to  form  daughter  amoBbulffi.  The  final  active  amoBbtil«  are  small,  roondish 
organisms,  each  with  a  single  nadeue  containing  a  karyosome.  Each  amoehnla 
is  caimble  of  amoeboid  movement  It  penetrates  the  c^ls  of  the  gut,  or  else 
between  them,  and  finally  either  enters  one  of  the  cells  or  goes  beyond  and  floats 
In  the  hsmocoelic  fluid. 

"Assuming  that  it  enters  an  epithelial  cell  of  the  gut,  it  becomes  rounded  and 
passive  therein,  and  after  a  period  of  growth,  during  which  time  it  is  known 
as  a  trophosolte,  commences  to  multiply  by  several  methods.  There  results 
usually  a  collection  of  separate  daughter  individuals  or  meronts,  or  chains  of 
meronts.  The  chain  condition  is  somewhat  less  common  than  the  separate  forms 
in  our  experience  so  far.  Each  meront  is  uninucleate.  Alternatively,  a  meront 
may  form  a  large,  multinucleate  body,  in  which  cleavage  Into  daughter  meronts 
does  not  occur.    Such  bodies  may  be  intercellular  or  Intracellular. 

*'After  a  period  of  active  growth  and  division  producing  uninucleate  meronts, 
spore  formation  begins.  The  organism  is  now  called  a  pansporoblast.  Active 
amitotic  nuclear  division  occurs,  resulting  in  the  production  of  5  nucl^ 
Two  vacuoles  also  form  In  the  developing  spore,  a  large  one  at  <Nie  end  called 
the  posterior  vacuole,  and  a  small  one  at  the  opposite  end,  forming  the  polar 
capsule.  The  living  body  substance  or  sporoplasm  then  forms  a  somewhat 
ring-shaped  mass  between  the  2  vacuoles,  and  In  it  are  lodged  the  5  nucl^ 
arising  by  division  from  the  meront  nucleus.  Two  migrate  to  the  sides.  These 
become  elongated,  and  may  be  termed  the  sporocyst  nuclei.  Of  the  other  8 
nuclei,  1  controls  for  a  time  the  polar  capsule,  and  the  other  2  the  ^wroplasm. 
The  polar  capsule  gradually  forms  the  spiral  polar  filament,  which  extends 
down  Into  the  posterior  vacuola  While  these  nuclear  changes  are  taking 
place  in  the  c9)oroblast  or  young  spore,  the  latter  is  forming  a  coat  around 
Itself.  This  spore  coat  or  sporocyst  gradually  thickens  and  obscures  the  nud^ 
beneath,  and  the  final  result  is  that  from  one  pansporoblast  a  single  i^wre, 
resembling  a  rice  grain  in  shape,  with  a  shining  refractile  sporocyst  is  pro- 
duced. In  this  condition  the  spore  passes  into  the  lumen  of  the  gut,  is  voided 
with  the  feces,  and  remains  a  source  of  infection  for  some  time. 

"  It  will  thus  be  realized  that  there  are  2  distinct  phases  in  the  life  cycle 
of  2^.  apia  within  the  bee.  This  feature  Nosema  holds  in  common  with  other 
protozoal  parasites,  such  as  the  coccldlum  fatal  to  game  birds  and  poultry. 
The  first  part  of  the  life  of  Nosema  Is  occupied  In  growth  and  active  division, 
so  that  the  number  of  parasites  within  the  host  is  enormously  Increased 
This  multiplicative  stage,  known  as  merogony,  is  the  one  that  Is  most  dangerous 
to  the  host  The  young  stages  of  the  parasite  alone  are  sufficient  to  kill  the 
bee  in  many  cases,  and  the  parasite  as  a  result  may  never  reach  the  final  or 
spore  stage  of  its  development.  Young  grouse  similarly  are  Idlled  by  the 
multiplicative  stages  (merozoites)  of  Eimeria  (Coccidium)  avium. 

"  When  the  power  of  the  parasite  to  multiply  more  in  the  one  hoot  is  ex- 
hausted or  when  the  bee  can  no  longer  supply  it  with  sufficient  food,  it  becomes 
necessary  for  the  Nosema  to  leave  its  host  and  to  renew  its  development  in  a 
new  one.  CJonsequently,  the  parasite  must  protect  itself  In  order  to  survive 
the  period  between  leaving  one  host  and  entering  the  next  As  a  result  of  this 
need  the  parasite  forms  a  hard  outer  covering  or  spore  coat,  and  becomes  a 
spore.  The  spores  are  highly  resistant  to  outside  conditions,  can  live  for  some 
time  without  losing  their  infective  power,  and  so  can  become  new  sources  of 
Infection  for  other  bees.  In  other  words,  merogony  of  N.  apis  serves  for  the 
infection  of,  and  has  fatal  effects  on,  a  single  host;  sporogony  is  a  means  for 
the  spread  of  the  disease  to  new  hosts." 
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Tbe  authors  consider  it  probable  that  the  cycle  in  the  larv»  follows  on 
exactly  the  same  lines  as  in  the  adnlt 

The  morphology  and  life  history  of  Nosema  apis  and  the  sig^fleance  of 
its  various  stages  in  the  so-called  Isle  of  Wight  disease  in  bees  (Microspori- 
diosis),  H.  B.  Fantham  and  Aknib  Pobtxb  (Ann,  Trap.  Med,  and  Par.,  6  {1912), 
No,  2,  pp,  16S-195,  pl8.  S,  fig,  i).— The  information  here  presented  is  included  In 
the  article  above  noted. 

The  ways  in  which  the  disease  [Nosema  apis]  may  be  spread,  G.  S. 
Obaham-Smith  and  6.  W.  Bullamobe  (Jour.  Bd.  Agr,  [London],  19  {1912), 
Ho.  2,  Sup.  8,  pp.  95-118,  fig.  1). — "We  have  shown  that  the  infection  may  be 
transmitted  through  the  agency  of  infected  foods  or  of  living  infected  bees. 
Infected  water,  especially  rain  water  grossly  contaminated  with  excrement  in 
the  vicinity  of  hives,  and  honey,  present  In  hives  In  which  bees  have  died,  seem 
to  be  the  most  important  Infected  fooda  Foraging  bees  infected  by  ingesting 
these  foods,  and  'parasite  carriers,'  whether  queens,  drones,  or  workers,  are 
the  most  Important  agents  of  infection.  The  latter  may  be  present  In  stocks 
which  have  never  suffered  from  the  disease,  or  in  dwindling  stocks  showing  few 
symptoms,  or  In  stocks  which  have  suffered  from  the  disease  and  apparently 
recovered." 

The  dissemination  of  Nosema  apis,  H.  B.  Faittham  and  Annie  Poster 
(Ann.  Trop.  Med.  and  Par.,  6  (1912),  No.  2,  pp.  iP7-«i4.  fiffs.  2).— This  article  la 
based  upon  the  paper  noted  abova 

The  relation  of  Nosema  apis  to  the  Isle  of  Wight  disease,  Q.  S.  Graham- 
Smith,  H.  B.  Fantham,  and  Annie  Porter  (Jour.  Bd.  Agr.  [London],  19  (1912), 
No.  2f  Sup.  8,  pp.  S9-56,  pi.  1). — "Taking  Into  consideration  the  following  facts, 
namely,  that  N.  apia  is  met  with  In  84  per  cent  of  stocks  reputed  to  be  suffering 
from  the  disease,  that  infection  experiments  have  proved  that  the  parasite  pro- 
duces a  fatal  disease  In  bees,  that  very  marked  destruction  of  the  tissues  of  the 
alimentary  tract  is  found  In  severely  infected  specimens,  whether  the  condi- 
tion has  been  produced  experimentally  or  naturally,  and  that  in  less  marked 
infections  a  high  proportion  of  the  cells  lining  the  alimentary  tract  are  in- 
vaded by  the  parasites  and  injured,  the  writers  consider  themselves  Justified  in 
taking  the  view  that  N.  apis  is  the  causative  agent  in  most  outbreaks  of  disease 
tn  which  the  Isle  of  Wight  symptoms  are  present.  .  .  . 

"Experiments  have  conclusively  proved  that  the  spores  are  capable  of  pro- 
ducing a  fatal  disease  in  healthy  bees,  but  no  such  experiments  have  been 
undertaken  with  young  stages  of  the  parasite  only,  and  up  to  the  present  we 
have  no  evidence  that  the  young  stages  are  capable  of  causing  infection  when 
fed  to  healthy  bees,  although  bees  in  which  the  young  stages  only  are  found 
die  In  large  numbers.  ...  It  seems  to  the  writers  extremely  probable  that 
many  of  the  stocks  which  recover  become  partially  Immune,  at  any  rate  for  a 
time,  to  the  effects  of  the  parasite,  but  still  continue  to  harbor  It,  and  are  con- 
sequently a  source  of  danger  to  the  nonlnfected  stocks  in  the  neighborhood.'* 

MicroBx>oridio8is  in  other  Hymenoptera. — Infection  experiments  and  ob- 
servations, G.  S.  Graham-Smith  (Jour.  Bd.  Agr.  [London],  19(1912),  No.  2, 
Sup.  8,  pp.  131,  1S2,  pi.  1). — ^It  Is  pointed  out  that  while  the  experiments 
here  reported  indicate  that  wild  bees  and  wasps  may  act  as  parasite  carriers, 
it  has  not  yet  been  shown  that  the  Nosema  found  in  naturally  Infected  humble- 
bees  is  N.  apis. 

Microsporidiosis,  a  protozoal  disease  of  bees  due  to  Nosema  apis,  and 
popularly  known  as  Isle  of  Wight  disease,  H.  B.  Fantham  and  Annie  Porter 
(Ann.  Trop.  Med.  and  Par.,  6  (1912),  No.  2,  pp.  H5-160,  fig.  i).— This  paper 
relates  to  the  Investigations  above  noted. 
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A  contribntlon  to  the  knowledere  of  Noseina  bombyds,  J.  Ohmobi  {Arh.  K. 
Osndhtaamt.,  40  (1912),  No.  i,  pp.  10^122,  pis.  i3).— This  Is  a  report  of 
studies  of  the  structure  and  development  of  N.  Jnmibycia,  the  cause  of  pebrine 
in  the  silkworm,  conducted  in  1910-11  at  the  Protozoan  Beseaich  Laboratory 
of  the  Royal  Health  Department  In  Berlin. 

The  poultry  tick,  D.  F.  Laubis  (Jour.  Dept.  Affr.  8o.  Aust.,  15  il912),  Ifo. 
12,  pp.  1251^1258;  16  (1912),  Nos.  1,  pp.  10-19,  figs.  U;  2,  pp.  lll-tBO,  figs. 
17). — ^An  account  of  the  life  history  and  bionomics  and  of  prevoitiye  and 
remedial  measures  for  Argas  tnkiiatus.  In  tests  made  to  determine  tbe 
efficacy  of  certain  preparations  in  destroying  the  fowl  tick,  which  are  here 
reported  in  tabular  form,  kerosene  oil  appeared  to  be  the  most  effective  and 
cheapest 

FOODS— EUlCAir  n  utjutiOIT. 

The  floating:  of  osrsters,  J.  Nelson  (New  Jersey  8tas.  Rpt.  1910,  pp.  209- 
217). — The  results  reported  seem  in  the  author's  opinion  to  favor  the  practice 
of  "floating"  oysters,  which  is  widely  prevalent  in  the  North.  Oysters  are 
kept  on  submerged  floats  in  water  less  salt  than  that  of  the  beds  during  from 
2  to  4  changes  of  tide,  during  which  time  they  draw  in  water  as  when  on  the 
original  beds.  This  process  Is  called  "  floating,"  "  giving  the  oysters  a  drink,** 
"freshening,"  and  "fattening."  Tbe  resulting  advantages  are  said  to  be  re- 
moval of  the  mud,  increased  volume  of  the  iElesh  of  the  oyster,  improvement  in 
color  and  texture,  decrease  in  amount  and  rapidity  of  shrinkage,  and  better 
retention  of  water  content  in  transport  and  storage. 

In  the  experiments  here  reported,  half  of  the  sample  from  each  bed  was 
floated,  then  compared  with  the  half  not  so  treated.  The  results  of  25  selected 
experiments  are  presented.  Except  in  the  case  of  certain  ones  injured  in 
handling,  oysters  were  found  to  regulate  the  amount  and  quality  of  the  water 
they  "breathe,"  opening  only  when  the  incoming  tide  brings  water  containing 
a  certain  proportion  of  salt,  and  refusing  to  open  in  fresh  water.  The  process 
of  floating  enabled  the  oysters  to  rid  themselves  of  the  dirt  brought  from  the 
beds,  hence  the  floated  product  appeared  cleaner.  An  improv^nent  in  cotor 
was  also  noted. 

"When  unfloated  oysters  were  shucked  in  comparison  with  floated  ones, 
and  the  2  lots  were  left  a  few  hours  in  their  natural  liquor,  the  former  secreted 
liquor  the  more  rapidly,  and  also  considerable  slime,  in  which  the  coarser  part 
of  the  dirt  became  entangled.  This  slime  became  stringy,  and  the  liquor  turbid 
and  repulsive,  due  to  the  dirt  that  was  mixed  with  it 

"  In  strong  contrast,  was  the  clean  and  appetizing  appearance  of  the  floated 
lot;  here,  at  flrst,  the  liquor  was  rather  small  in  amount  but  as  much  as  in 
the  former  case  was  flnally  pressed  out  through  contraction  of  the  tissues.  It 
seemed  that  the  total  slime  in  the  two  cases  was  finally  approximately  equal, 
though  at  the  start,  the  floated  lot  seemed  to  be  the  more  slimy." 

It  is  claimed  that  no  dec^tion  is  involved  in  the  process,  since  it  seems  to 
be  impossible  to  Improve  the  appearance  of  a  poor  oyster  by  it  Water  enter- 
ing the  titoues,  as  it  does  in  the  process  of  floating,  is  more  flrmly  retained 
than  that  held  by  capillary  attraction  in  tbe  channels  of  the  body,  and  much 
more  flrmly  than  that  between  the  oyster  and  the  shell.  This  retained  water, 
the  author  believes,  improves  the  keeping  and  cooking  qualities.  No  signifi- 
cance is  attached  to  the  loss  of  flavor,  as  this  is  said  to  be  due  merely  to  loss 
of  salt  which  can  easily  be  replaced  before  serving.  It  appears  to  be  impossible 
to  have  the  floats  near  the  beds,  or  at  least  it  is  much  more  convenient  to  have 
them  near  the  store-houses.    The  author  concludes  that  the  practice  of  float- 
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ing  is  not  injurious  if  the  water  in  which  the  oysters  are  floated  is  pure,  and 
that  the  practice  is  desirable  on  account  of  the  improvement  in  the  oyster. 
It  is  suggested  that  both  floated  and  unfloated  oysters  be  admitted  to  the 
market,  since  a  demand  for  both  kinds  exists,  and  in  time  the  d^nand  for 
the  floated  product  will  be  so  great  as  to  give  it  the  greater  value. 

The  author  notes  that  the  experiments  are  rather  limited  and  that  a  more 
prolonged  study  of  the  question  may  be  desirable. 

Decay  and  preservation  of  eggs,  A.  Kossowicz  (Monaish.  Landw.,  5  (1912), 
No.  2,  pp.  4S-49;  ahs.  in  Bchweia,  Wchnschr.  Chem.  «.  Pharm.,  50  (1912),  No. 
28j  p.  420). — Contamination  of  the  egg  by  micro-organisms  may  occur  while  in 
the  ovarian  duct,  but  not  after  it  is  laid  until  age  causes  loss  of  resistance. 

No  organisms  had  entered  eggs  4  weeks  old;  only  Cladosporium  herbarum 
had  entered  after  8  weeks,  Phytophthora  infestans  after  12  weeks,  and  Rhizopua 
niffrioans  after  5  months.  The  germicidal  power  of  the  albumin  decreases 
rapidly  with  age.  In  addition  to  his  own  work  the  author  summariases  data 
from  a  large  number  of  experiments  by  others. 

Curing  of  Italian  hams,  J.  A.  Sifrrn  et  al.  (Daily  Cons,  and  Trade  Rpt$. 
[V.  8.h  15  (1912),  No.  249,  pp.  585-^88).— Methods  of  curing  hams  in  different 
parts  of  Italy  are  given  in  detail. 

Mince-meat  and  mock  mlnce-meat  (Pure  Products,  8  (1912),  No,  10,  pp. 
555-557). — ^The  results  of  the  examination  of  about  500  recipes  for  mince- 
meat are  given  and  suggestions  for  another  standard  are  made. 

The  manufacture  of  gelatin,  L.  A.  Thiele  (Jour.  Indus,  and  Bngin.  Ohem., 
4  (1912),  No.  6,  pp.  446-451,  figs.  4,  dgms.  5).— This  description  of  the  manu- 
facture of  gelatin  treats  of  cleaning  the  raw  material,  dissolving  the  gelatin, 
concentrating  the  solution,  chilling  and  spreading,  drying,  and  finishing  (grind- 
ing and  packing).  Curves  show  the  imports  of  gelatin  and  price  fluctuations 
during  the  past  8  years. 

High  fat  standard  for  ice  cream,  M.  Mobtensen  (N.  Y.  Produce  Rev.  and 
Amer.  Cream.,  34  (1912),  No.  It,  fk  154). — Standards  and  deflnitions  are  sug- 
gested favoring  a  high  teX  content  (at  least  12  per  cent)  of  butter  fat  in  ice 
cream. 

Wheat  and  flour,  R.  Habcoubt  (Ann.  Rpi.  Ontario  Agr.  Col.  and  Estpt.  Farm, 
SI  (1911),  pp.  7S-84).—ln  continuation  of  earlier  work  (E.  S.  R.,  25,  p.  564), 
experiments  with  wheat  and  flour  were  carried  on.  A  comparison  of  commercial 
flours  (patent  and  bakers*  grades),  freshly  ground  from  the  crop  of  1911  wheat, 
showed  that  such  flour  was  only  slightly  lower  in  gluten  and  in  water  absorp- 
tion, and  in  yield  of  bread  and  size  of  loaf  was  fully  equal  to  the  1910  crop, 
while  some  superiority  in  the  texture  of  the  crumb  was  noted. 

Baking  tests  with  winter  wheats  grown  on  experimental  plats  and  ground  in 
a  small  mill  showed  superiority  in  the  1911  crop  over  that  of  1910.  "  With  2  or 
3  exceptions  the  loaf  was  larger  and  the  crumb  of  the  bread  was  better,  both 
In  color  and  in  texture."  The  apparently  better  results  obtained  from  the  1909 
crop,  as  compared  with  those  of  1910  and  1911,  was  partly  due,''in  the  author's 
opinion,  to  longer  aging. 

Baking  tests  with  Ontario  spring  wheats  grown  on  experimental  plats  showed 
that,  in  the  majority  of  cases,  the  1910  crop  contained  less  gluten  than  that  of 
1909,  while  the  reverse  was  the  case  with  regard  to  absorption.  "  The  yield  of 
bread,  consequently,  is  higher,  but  the  volume  of  the  loaf  is  les&  (Generally 
speaking,  the  quality  of  the  bread  from  the  1910  crop  is  inferior  to  that  of  the 
1909." 

As  regards  varieties,  the  old  Red  and  White  Fife  wheats  still  hold  a  good 
place,  while  Preston  Spring,  Gatineau,  and  Hungarian  gave  a  rather  larger 
volume  of  loaf  of  about  equal  quality. 
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Baking  tests  reported  with  sprouted  wheat  represent  work  by  A.  J.  Galbralth 
and  sabmitted  in  a  thesis.  Ontario  soft  winter  wheat  and  Manitoba  spring 
wheat  of  medium  grade  were  selected.  Samples,  allowed  to  germinate  until 
the  sprouts  were  equal  to  the  length  of  the  kernel,  to  about  twice  the  length 
of  the  kernel,  and  to  about  li  inches  long,  were  compared  with  ungerminatod 
wheats.  As  was  expected,  the  flours  from  these  wheats  "  showed  considerable 
difference  in  appearance.  That  from  the  least  sprouted  wheat  had  the  best 
color,  while  that  from  the  more  extended  germination  was  very  dark.  On 
washing  out  the  gluten  it  was  found  that  the  flour  from  the  wheat  with  the 
shortest  sprouts  handled  quite  normally.  The  gluten  from  the  second  sample 
was  rather  soft  and  runny,  and  the  third  was  so  poor  that  it  was  impossible  to 
make  a  satisfactory  determination  of  the  amount  of  it  present'* 

The  bread-making  tests  showed  that  the  flour  from  wheat  which  was  least 
germinated  yielded  bread  superior  in  color,  texture,  and  general  appearance  of 
the  loaf  to  that  obtained  from  the  normal  unsprouted  wheat  The  more  ex- 
tended germination  allowed  in  the  other  wheats  injured  the  quality  of  the 
gluten  and  apparently  more  in  the  case  of  the  winter  than  of  the  spring  wheat 

A  study  of  the  nitrogen  of  the  sprouted  and  imsprouted  wheats  showed  that 
*'the  quantity  of  alcohol-soluble  nitrogen  is  apparently  not  Influenced  by  the 
germination,  but  the  salt-soluble  compounds  are  slightly,  and  the  amids  very 
materially  affected.*'  While  it  was  not  possible  to  study  definitely  the  effects 
of  the  nitrogen  compounds  on  the  bread-making  quality  of  the  flour,  "  the  re- 
sults do  show  that  while  the  alcohol-soluble  and  gliadin  nitrogen  remains  nn- 
changed,  the  amount  of  glutenln  nitrogen  decreases  and  the  amid  nltrogaii  in- 
creases. Apparently  the  destruction  of  the  gluten  is  accompanied  by  these 
changes.'* 

A  study  of  the  carbohydrates  showed  that,  as  might  be  expected,  "  the  per- 
centage of  starch  present  in  the  grain  decreases  and  the  soluble  carbohydrates 
increase.  These  soluble  carbohydrates  and  the  soluble  protein  are  eesoitial 
food  constituents  of  the  yeast,  and  possibly  the  better  quality  of  bread  obtained 
from  the  slightly  sprouted  wheat  was  due  to  the  extra  food  materials  present 
On  the  other  hand,  too  large  an  amount  of  the  soluble  carbohydrates  in  the 
flour  or  dough  is  always  associated  with  a  poor  color  and  texture  of  bread,  and 
even  if  the  gluten  was  not  destroyed  by  the  longer  germination,  it  is  probable 
that  the  bread  made  from  these  samples  would  not  have  been  so  good  as  that 
obtained  from  the  normal  wheat  Apparently  tbe  bread-making  value  of  the 
wheat  is  Improved  by  germination  provided  this  is  not  continued  too  far.  When 
this  has  taken  place,  the  dough  '  works '  very  fast,  doubtless  due  to  the  latge 
amount  of  available  food  present  but  the  dough  will  not '  rise  *  properly  becaose 
the  gluten,  or,  at  least,  the  toiacious  nature  of  the  gluten,  has  been  destroyed." 

How  bread  becomes  stale^  J.  R.  Eats  {Pharm.  Weekbh,  49  (1912),  No.  27 
pp,  618-6S1), — ^From  various  experiments  it  appears  that  bread  in  bec<Hnhig 
stale  loses  but  little  water,  the  crumb  losing  from  1  to  2  per  cent  but  the  crust 
gaining  from  8  to  9  per  cent.  There  is  a  decrease  in  the  amount  of  water-soluble 
dextrins  In  the  crumb,  the  crust  remaining  almost  unchanged. 

Reheating  appears  to  restore  to  stale  bread  many  of  the  properties  of  fresh 
bread.  Apparently  the  degree  of  staleness  is  determined  by  the  presence  of 
some  compound  which  is  unstable  at  high  temperatures. 

The  bacterial  contamination  of  bread,  Katharine  Howell  {Amer,  Jow. 
Pub.  Health,  2  (1912),  No,  5,  pp.  ^21S2h;  ah9.  in  Med.  Rev.  of  Reviews,  18 
(1912),  No.  9,  pp.  589,  590). — One  hundred  loaves  of  bread,  wrapped  and  on- 
wrapped^  were  collected  from  shops  in  Chicago.  Dirty  loaves  gave  an  avo^ 
age  bacterial  count  of  64,d70  per  loaf,  loaves  from  fblrly  clean  shops  8417f 
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and  from  thoroughlj  dean  shops  835.  None  of  the  dirty  shops  kept  wrapped 
bread.  Wrapped  bread  from  fairly  clean  shops  showed  a  count  of  848,  and 
from  the  best  shops  371. 

Yoghourt  bread  (Pure  Products,  8  (1912),  No.  10,  p.  550).— The  substitution 
of  milk  containing  the  B<icillu8  Imlgarioua  for  part  of  the  water  used  in  bread 
making  is  said  to  give  a  pleasant  and  characteristic  flavor,  especially  in  the 
case  of  rye  bread. 

Natural  pore  culture  and  yoghourt  making,  W.  Hbnnebebq  {Ztachr.  fifpiri- 
iusindus.,  S5  (1912),  Nos.  SO,  pp.  405,  ill;  SI,  pp.  415,  416;  S2,  pp.  4«7,  4^S; 
S4f  P'  4^4)' — Experiments  are  reported  which  have  to  do  with  the  cultivation 
of  the  yoghourt  bacillus  by  dry  and  wet  methods. 

On  a  new  glucolytic  ferment  of  yeast,  V.  Bibckneb  (Jour.  Amer.  Chem.  Boc., 
S4  (1912),  No.  9,  pp.  121S-1229). —The  ferment  which  occurs  in  C3allfomia 
'* steam  beer"  yeast  accelerates  the  decomposition  of  glucose  at  high  tem- 
peratures ;  is  active  at  70**  F. ;  is  not  zymase ;  causes  no  gas  formation ;  yields 
no  alcohol ;  rapidly  darkens  glucose  at  70^,  giving  a  strongly  acid  reaction  with 
gradual  formation  of  a  caramel-like  deposit;  is  stable  at  room  temperature  in 
aqueous  solution ;  is  not  destroyed  by  boiling ;  is  active  in  neutral  or  add  solu- 
tion against  glucose,  polyphenols,  and  lactates;  contains  no  tyrosinase;  does 
not  act  as  a  peroxidase  against  glucose;  gives  a  strong  pyrrol  reaction;  and 
appears  to  belong  to  the  zymases  although  having  some  characteristic  of  the 
oxidases.  The  cleavage  products  are  mostly  add  and  contain  pentose  and 
formaldehyde. 

[Macaroni],  L.  Lodian  (Amer.  Miller,  40  (1912),  No.  10,  pp.  786,  787).— This 
is  a  description  of  macaronis  made  from  beans,  buckwheat,  whole  wheat,  rice, 
wheat  and  rice,  milk  (casein),  chestnuts,  tree  pith,  and  seaweed. 

On  the  starch  of  glutinous  rice  and  its  hydrolysis  by  diastase,  T.  Tan aka 
(Jour.  Indus,  and  Engin.  Chem.,  4  (1912),  No.  8,  pp.  578-581). — Instead  of  a 
blue  coloration,  the  starch  of  glutinous  rice  gives  a  red  coloration  with  iodin, 
due  to  the  characteristic  nature  of  the  starch  itself,  and  not  to  the  presence 
of  dextrine  or  albuminoida 

The  glutinous  rice  starch  contains  none  of  the  common  starch  which  gives 
a  blue  coloration  with  iodin.  The  glutinous  rice  starch  is  rapidly  hydrolyzed 
by  diastase  to  dextrin  with  less  production  of  maltose  than  given  by  potato 
or  common  rice  starch.  The  author  believes  that  the  glutinous  rice  starch 
contains  amylopectin  or  other  analogous  constituent  which  produces  a  dextrin 
less  rapidly  hydrolyzed  than  ordinary  starch  by  diastase.  Several  other 
cereals  were  found  to  contain  a 'similar  starch. 

Nutritive  value  and  use  of  soy  beans  as  food,  H.  Neumann  (Berlin.  Klin. 
Wchnschr.,  49  (1912),  No.  S6,  pp..  17i(^i7i4).— Conclusions  favorable  to  the 
use  of  soy  beans  are  drawn  from  the  author's  tests  and  a  summary  of  the 
work  of  others. 

The  author  notes  that  he  found  soy  beans  to  increase  the  milk  of  nursing 
women. 

Concerning  the  sugar  content  of  watermelons,  C.  P.  Shebwin  and  C.  £. 
Mat  (Jour.  Indus,  and  Engin.  Chem.,  4  (1912),  No.  8,  pp.  585-^88).- Analyses 
were  made  of  unusually  sweet  watermelons  with  thin  rinds. 

They  liad  43  per  cent  juice,  47  per  cent  rind,  and  10  per  cent  pulp;  the  ash 
content  was  about  0.25  per  cent  of  the  juice,  i  of  the  ash  being  insoluble. 
Fermentation  of  the  sugar  produced  a  2.5  per  cent  alcohol  solution  by  weight, 
and  from  the  fermented  juice  a  1.75  per  cent  acetic  acid  solution.  The  Fehling 
titration  method  showed  5.5  per  cent  of  reducing  sugar  in  the  juice,  and  the 
polariscope  a  smaller  quantity.    About  1  per  cent  of  the  Juice  was  sucrose. 
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The  palm  cabbages  of  Hadagrasoar,  H.  Jumelle  and  H.  P.  de  la  BATHtfi 
{aofwpt.  Rend.  Acad,  8ci.  IParis].  155  {1912),  No.  IS,  pp.  587-^85).— A  brief 
description  of  several  Madagascan  varieties  of  palm  having  edible  heads  is 
given. 

Cholera  and  tomatoes,  R.  Riociabdelli  (Boh  Ohim.  Farm.,  50  (1911),  pp. 
673-^75;  aba  in  Ztsohr.  Untersuch.  Nahr.  u.  GewissnUl.,  ftk  (1912),  No.  S,  p. 
250).— According  to  the  author,  the  add  content  of  tomatoes  (0.81  per  c«it 
citric  acid,  with  traces  of  tartaric,  malic,  and  oxalic  acids)  acts  as  an  in- 
testinal disinfectant 

Vegetables  and  typhoid  fever  (Brit.  Food  Jour.,  U  (1912),  No.  161,  p.  8$).— 
Quoting  from  the  Medical  Press,  experiments  are  reported  in  which  typhoid 
bacilli  were  found  on  lettuce  grown  in  soil  inoculated  with  the  culture  31 
days  before  gathering  the  plants. 

Three  consecutive  washings  In  distilled  water  failed  to  remove  the  bacilli 
entirely.  The  dangers  of  using  uncoolied  vegetables  and  of  using  human 
excreta  as  a  fertillEer  are  emphasized. 

The  relatively  high  dextrose  content  in  certain  preserved  fraitSy  Favbel 
and  6ABNIE8  (Jour.  Pharm.  et  Chim.,  7.  ser.,  i  (1911),  No.  6,  pp.  258-255;  ahs. 
in  Ztschr.  Untersuch.  Nahr.  u.  Qenussmtl.,  24  (1912),  No.  7,  p.  473). — ^Determi- 
nations of  the  different  sugars  In  dried  apricots  and  mlral>elle  plum  Juice  are 
reported  and  the  results  discussed  with  reference  to  the  preserved  fruits. 

Commercial  table  sirups  and  molasses,  W.  Fkeab  (Penn.  Dept.  Agr.  Bui. 
224,  1912,  pp.  97). — From  an  extended  study,  including  the  examination  of  a 
large  number  of  samples  of  table  sirups  and  molasses  on  sale  in  Pennsylvania, 
a  number  of  general  conclusions  were  drawn,  from  which  the  following  are 
quoted : 

**  The  goods  sold  as  '  maple  sirup '  are,  with  few  exceptions,  true  to  name.  . . . 
The  sirups  labeled  '  maple  and  cane '  or  *  cane  and  maple ',  usually  contain  only 
small  proportions  of  the  maple  product  There  Is  little  sugar  cane  sirup  on 
the  market. 

'*  The  molasses  on  sale  is  practically  confined  to  the  products  of  the  mod^n 
sugar-house.  The  'New  Orlefins  molasses'  of  to-day  differs  materially  in 
flavor,  sugar  richness,  and  probably  also  in  acidity  from  the  older  *  open  kettle* 
product  formerly  sold  under  that  name.  The  ash  limits  for  table  molasses 
are  exceeded  in  but  few  cases,  but  the  organic  solids  not  sugar  are,  in  some 
cases,  so  high  as  to  suggest  that  the  molasses  in  these  cases  is  of  very  inferior 
grade.  The  quantities  of  sulphur  dioxid  are  usually  not  high.  The  presence 
of  tin  and  zinc  in  small  quantities  is  common,  and,  in  the  latter  case,  suggests 
the  need  for  greater  care  in  cleansing  before  filling  the  tins  in  which  these 
goods  are  usually  retailed. 

"The  samples  of  refined  molasses  submitted  were  too  few  to  permit  any 
judgment  of  their  average  quality  as  compared  with  that  of  the  ordinary 
molasses. 

"  The  'com  sirup  with  cane  flavor '  and  ' compound  molasses'  formed  a  large 
fraction  of  the  *  table  sirups*  on  sale.  The  goods  of  the  former  class  fre- 
quently lack  cane  flavor,  in  the  literal  sense  of  the  term.  The  proportions  of 
glucose  claimed  on  the  labels  are  rarely  exceeded  in  the  goods.  As  a  class, 
these  goods  contain  more  water  than  should  be  introduced  in  the  ingredients 
named.  The  proportions  of  sulphur  dioxid  present  are,  as  a  rule,  very  low, 
indicating  that  the  glucose  now  used  for  these  mixtures  is  practically  free  from 
this  constituent  which  was  formerly  found  in  larger  amounts 

"  Sulphur  dioxid  appeared,  in  a  few  cases,  in  classes  of  sirups  not  cov»ed  by 
the  proviso  of  the  food  law  that  tolerates  it  within  certain  limits  and  xmder 
certain  conditions,  in  molasses. 
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"  In  no  case  was  saccharin,  benzoic  acid,  or  salicylic  add  found  present 

"  The  labeling  of  many  of  .  .  .  [the]  samples  [examined]  was  open  to 
objection." 

The  r61e  of  cailein  In  the  cardiac  action  of  ooflee,  H.  Busqttet  and  M. 
Tdteweau  iCompt.  Rend.  Acad.  8ci.  [Paris],  155  (1912),  No.  5,  pp.  362- 
S65).— From  experiments  with  isolated  rabbit  heart  and  with  a  dog  the  authors 
conclude  that  calfein  is  ai^Nirently  the  principal  agent  in  the  cardiac  action 
of  coffee. 

Ck)ffee  substitate,  L.  Fabcy  (Ann.  Falsif.,  5  (1912),  No.  45,  pp.  361,  362,  figs. 
4).— A  Swiss  coffee  substitute  was  found  by  chemical  and  microscopical  ex- 
amination to  contain  about  C50  per  cent  of  caramel,  25  per  cent  of  chicory, 
from  10  to  12  per  cent  of  parched  barley,  and  about  the  same  amount  of  coffee. 

"Ochsena",  a  so-called  vegetable  meat  extract,  G.  Reese  and  J.  Dbost 
(Ztschr.  Untersuch,  Nahr.  u.  GenusamtL,  24  (1912),  No.  3,  pp.  240-^U)'— 
Analytical  data  are  reported  and  discussed. 

Begolation  regarding  tinning  of  culinary  utensils,  A.  Gautieb  (2.  Cong. 
Intemat.  Hyg.  Aliment.  Bruxelles  [Proch  1  (1910),  Sect.  3,  pp.  57-^2;  Bui. 
8oc.  Sd.  Hyg,  Aliment.,  1  (1911),  No.  1-2,  pp.  189-193)  .--Laws  prescribing  the 
permissible  proportion  of  lead  in  tin  plate  of  culinary  utensils  in  France, 
Germany,  Belgium,  and  other  countries  are  cited.    England  has  no  such  law^ 

The  permissible  amount  is  deemed  from  i  to  1  per  cent  of  lead.  Five  per  cent 
has  been  found  to  be  injurious,  and  in  tinning  of  soldered  ut^isils  the  tinning 
bath  may  gradually  acquire  as  much  as  this  from  the  solder.  The  author 
believes  that  the  French  regulation,  permitting  the  use  of  tinning  baths 
containing  i  per  cent  of  lead,  is  reasonable. 

Bules  and  regulations  for  carrying  out  the  provisions  of  the  food  and 
drug  law  of  Connecticut— revision  of  January  1,  l&lj^  (Hartford,  1911,  pp. 
36). — Detailed  instructions  for  carrying  out  each  of  the  regulations  are  given. 

Laws  of  Wyoming  providing  for  pure  food,  drugs,  drink,  and  illuminating 
oils  (Cheyenne,  Wyo.,  1911,  pp.  16). — ^The  laws  of  Wyoming  relating  to  the 
manufacture  and  sale  of  foods,  drugs,  beverages,  and  illuminating  oils  are  given. 

Eighteenth  annual  report  of  the  dairy  and  food  commissioner  of  the  State 
of  Michigan  for  the  year  ending  June  80,  1911,  G.  M.  Dame  (Ann.  Rpt. 
Dairy  and  Food  Comr.  Mich.,  18  (1911),  pp.  192).— This  volume  contains  new 
legislation  relating  to  the  sale  of  adulterated  candies,  advice  on  the  care  of 
milk  in  hot  weather,  reports  of  food,  dairy,  drug,  and  apiary  inspections,  the 
state  analyst's  report  of  analyses  of  miscellaneous  foodstuffs  and  feeds,  and 
other  similar  data. 

Preliminary  report  of  the  dairy  and  food  commissioner  for  the  year  1911, 
J.  FousT  (Penn.  Dept.  Agr.  Bui.  221, 1912,  pp.  45).— This  report  contains  exposi- 
tions of  the  State  pure  food  laws  passed  in  1911,  relating  to  sausage,  mi]k,  and 
creom.    Brief  summaries  of  inspections  of  various  foodstuffs  are  also  given. 

deeding  children  f6r  efficiency,  W.  S.  Ck>BNXLL  (Forecast,  4  (1912),  No.  i, 
pp.  12S-128,  figs.  2). — Arguments  for  the  school  lunch  are  presented,  with  sample 
menus  of  meals  that  can  be  served  for  3  cts. 

Tests  with  362  children  are  referred  to  which  indicate  that  those  who  received 
school  lunches  gained  considerably  more  in  physical  measurements  (weight, 
height,  hand  strength,  and  lung  capacity)  durhig  6  months,  than  those  who  did 
not  receive  the  lunches.  Tests  with  40  other  children  for  3  months  showed  that 
the  fed  children  gained  slightly  more  than  the  unfed  in  lesson  and  conduct 
averages. 

Some  fundamental  principles  In  stadying  infant  metabolism,  F.  G.  Bene- 
dict and  F.  B.  Talbot  (Amer.  Jour,  Diseases  Children,  4  (1912),  No.  3,  pp.  129- 
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]S6t  figs,  k). — ^Work  of  previous  experimenters  Is  criticised  on  tbe  groand  tbat 
snflSclent  account  has  not  been  taken  of  muscular  activity. 

In  the  experiments  here  described  graphic  records  of  muscular  activity  were 
made.  The  periods  of  observation  were  short  and  as  far  as  possible  while  the 
infants  were  asleep.  The  energy  measurements  were  made  indirectly  by  meas- 
uring the  gaseous  exchange. 

A  close  relation  was  found  between  carbon  dioxld  production,  pulse  rate,  and 
muscular  movements.  The  pulse  rate  In  the  younger  infants  was  much  less 
stable  than  in  the  older  Infants,  the  slightest  motion  causing  marked  increase 
of  the  rate.    A  description  and  a  diagram  of  the  apparatus  used  are  given. 

A  consideration  of  some  chemical  transformations  of  proteins  and  their 
possible  bearing  on  problems  in  pathology,  F.  P.  Undebhill  {Arch,  Int.  lied., 
8  (1911),  No.  S,  pp.  856^81). — Chemical  changes  in  proteins  during  the  process 
of  digestion  are  considered,  together  with  their  possible  relation  to  pathological 
conditions. 

The  sparing  value  of  fats,  A.  Babtmanx  {Ztachr.  BioL,  58  (1912),  No.  8^11, 
pp.  375-419,  dffms.  5).— Experiments  in  which  dogs  were  fed  lard  and  later  raw 
fat  pork  showed  that  the  sparing  value  of  fat  was  constant,  being  about  7  per 
cent. 

«  An  efficiency  curve  of  the  fat  was  obtained  by  platting  the  sparing  value 
against  the  amount  fed.  This  curve  reaches  its  maximum  at  about  150  per 
cent  of  the  necessary  energy  supply.  Feeding  large  amounts  of  fat  caused 
Increased  elimination  of  nitrogen  through  the  alimentary  tract. 

Water  balance  in  rest  and  In  mountain  climbing,  G.  Gausotti  and  K.  Sm- 
NOBELLi  (Biochem.  Ztschr.,  41  (1912),  No.  S-i.  pp.  2^8-285).— Water  excretion 
through  the  kidneys,  lungs,  and  skin  was  not  affected  by  altitude  alone,  but  In 
mountain  climbing  as  much  as  4.2  liters  passed  through  the  skin  in  a  day.  The 
weight  so  lost  was  quickly  regained. 

The  physiological  significance  of  the  segmented  structure  of  the  striated 
muscle  fiber,  R.  L.  IjILlie  (Science,  n.  ser.,  36  (1912),  No.  921,  pp.  247^55).— 
In  this  paper  two  views  of  the  cause  of  muscular  contraction  are  contrasted, 
namely,  that  the  process  Is  analogous  to  the  absorption  of  water  by  a  sheet  of 
acidulated  gelatin,  and  that  the  process  results  from  transformation  of  surface 
energy  of  the  ultimate  structural  elements  or  colloidal  particles  (sabmicrons) 
composing  the  fibrils. 

A  comparative  study  of  temperature  fiuctuations  in  dififerent  parts  of  the 
human  body,  F.  G.  Benedict  and  E.  P.  Slack  (Carnegie  Inst.  WashingUm 
Pud.  155,  1911,  pp.  73,  figs.  38). — The  purpose  of  these  Investigations  was  to 
determine  the  best  place  for  accurate  and  constant  measurement  of  body  tem- 
perature, the  tem];)erature  gradient  of  the  body,  and  whether  or  not  the  t^n- 
perature  fiuctuations  are  uniform  in  different  parts  of  the  body.  The  thermal 
junction  apparatus  used  is  described  in  detail. 

The  conclusion  is  reached  that,  aside  from  the  skin  temperature,  the  tempera- 
ture of  the  rectum  or  of  the  vagina  is  the  best  index  of  body  temperature. 

A  bicycle  ergometer  with  an  electric  brake,  F.  G.  Benediot  and  W.  G.  Caoy 
(Carnegie  Inst.  Washington  Puh.  167,  1912,  pp.  if,  figs.  16).— An  apparatus  de- 
signed to  measure  the  amount  of  mechanical  work  done  by  a  man,  and  essen- 
tially the  same  as  that  in  use  at  this  Department  (E.  S.  R.,  21,  p.  68),  is  de- 
scribed. It  consists  of  a  bicycle  the  rear  wheel  of  which  is  a  copper  disc, 
rotating  between  the  poles  of  an  electro-magnet.  The  calibratlcm  of  the  instru- 
ment is  described  and  a  study  reported  of  the  magnetic  reactions  in  the  disc 
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The  principles  of  Hendelian  inheritance  and  their  cytological  foundation, 
F.  PficHOUTBB  (Rev.  Odn.  Sd.,  23  {1912),  No.  16,  pp.  613-623,  figs.  5).— This  is 
a  review  and  critical  discussion  of  Mendellsm,  with  special  reference  to  the 
function  of  the  chromosomes. 

Gametic  coupling  as  a  cause  of  correlations,  6.  N.  Collins  (Amer.  Nat., 
46  {1912),  No.  550,  pp.  569-^90) .—It  is  pointed  out  that  the  theory  that  the 
various  degrees  of  associatioo  in  gametic  coupling  fall  into  a  regular  series, 
represented  by  powers  of  two,  has  been  accepted  without  adequate  analysis  of 
data.  To  overcome  the  lack  of  a  standard  for  making  comparisons  the  author 
advocates  the  use  of  Yule's  coefficient  of  association.** 

From  studies  of  maize  and  other  hybrids  the  author  finds  that  in  several 
cases  correlations  are  reversible,  depending  on  the  way  the  characters  were  com- 
bined in  the  parents.  Tliis  fact  makes  it  necessary  to  assume  that  characters 
which  at  one  time  attract  each  other,  at  other  times  exhibit  repulsion. 

The  general  conclusion  reached  is  that  associations  between  characters,  like 
the  appearance  of  single  characters*  may  arise  at  different  stages  in  the  ontog- 
eny of  the  individual. 

Another  view  of  sex-limited  inheritance,  R.  M.  Stbono  {Science,  n.  ser,,  36 
(1912),  No.  927,  pp.  H^445). — In  the  first  generation  of  crosses  with  white 
ring  doves  {Turtur  alha)  and  blond  ring  doves  {T.  risoriua)  the  hybrids  re- 
sembled one  parent  or  the  other  in  equal  numbers.  The  blond  hybrids  were 
mostly  males  and  the  white  hybrids  were  all  females.  When  these  latter  were 
crossed  back  on  white  males  only  white  offspring  were  obtained,  and  are  there- 
fore so-called  extracted  recessives.  An  explanation  is  given  to  account  for  these 
results  without  assuming  that  the  male  is  homozygous  for  sex  and  the  female 
heterozygous,  or  that  a  spurious  allelomorphism  may  exist  with  the  consequence 
that  certain  sex  and  somatic  factors  may  not  be  present  in  the  siime  gamete. 

Another  sex-limited  character,  E.  N.  Wentwobth  {Science,  n,  ser.,  35 
{1912),  No.  913,  p.  986). — ^The  rudimentary  mammie  located  on  the  scrotum  of 
the  male  and  on  the  inside  of  the  thigh  of  the  female  swine  appear  to  bo  a  case 
of  sex-limited  Inheritance  In  a  manner  similar  to  the  inheritance  of  the  horns 
in  Wood's  crosses  in  sheep  (E.  S.  R.,  22,  p.  378). 

The  genetic  factors  in  the  development  of  the  house  mouse  which  in- 
fluence the  coat  color,  A.  L.  Hagedoobn  {Zischr.  Induktive  Ahstam.  u.  Verer- 
hungslehre,  6  {1912),  No.  3,  pp.  97-136,  pi.  1).— A  detailed  study  of  the  in- 
heritance of  coat  color  in  over  6,000  animals. 

The  sex  ratio  in  hybrid  rats,  Helen  D.  King  {Biol.  Bui.  Mar.  Biol.  Lab. 
Woods  Hole,  21  {1911),  No.  2,  pp.  104-112).— This  reports  data  of  experiments 
with  hybrid,rats  In  which  the  excessof  mayes  was  so  far  beyond  the  limits  of  nor- 
mal variation  that  it  appears  that  hybridizing  altered  the  sex  ration  to  an  appre- 
ciable extent    This  is  in  agreement  with  the  results  obtained  by  other  observers. 

Studies  in  the  experimental  analysis  of  sex.— IX,  On  spermatogenesis  and 
the  formation  of  giant  spermatozoa  in  hybrid  pigeons,  G.  Smith  {Quart. 
Jour.  Micros.  Sci.,  n.  ser.,  58  {1912),  No.  229,  pp.  159-170,  pi.  J).— These  are 
studies  of  normal  male  pigeons  and  doves  and  3  male  hybrids  produceid  by  the 
mating  of  a  male  pigeon  with  a  female  domestic  dove.  As  a  rule  the  findings 
of  Guyer  *  were  confirmed.    The  following  conclusions  were  drawn : 

'*The  ripe  spermatozoa  of  the  hybrids,  which  were  present  in  large  quan- 
tities, besides  showing  in  certain  cases  structural  abnormalities,  were  on  the 
average  twice  as  large  as  the  normal  spermatozoa  of  either  parental  type. 

•iPhil.  Trans.  Roy.  8oc.  London,  Ser.  A,  104  (1900),  pp.  267-319. 
>DIB8.,  Univ,  CbiCSgo,  1900;  BioL  Bnl^  16  (1909),  p.  198;  Anat  Aaz.,  34   (1900), 
pp.  602,  673. 
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''The  first  matuhitlon  or  reduction  division  in  the  hybrids  is  abnormal,  In 
that  the  chromosomes  do  not  enter  into  the  normal  synapse  to  produce  8  synaptic 
or  bivalent  chromosomes,  but  they  are  scattered  as  irregular  chromatic  masses 
of  unequal  size  on  the  mitotic  spindle,  and  are  irregularly  distributed  to  the 
opposite  poles  of  the  spindle. 

"  The  .second  maturation  division  in  the  hybrids  is  almost  entirely  suppressed, 
the  secondary  spermatocytes  proceeding  without  further  division  to  form 
spermatids  and  spermatozoa  of  twice  the  normal  size.  Many  of  these  sperma- 
tozoa are  structurally  normal,  apart  from  their  double  size^  while  others  are 
abnormally  twisted  or  beaded.  All  the  spermatozoa  were  probably  impotent, 
since  these  hybrids  and  all  others  of  a  similar  kind  are  invariably  sterile. 

"The  explanation  of  the  sterility  of  such  hybrids  is  found,  in  accordance 
with  Guyer's  idea,  to  reside  in  the  disturbance  of  the  synaptic  division  during 
maturation,  this  disturbance  being  due  to  the  incapability  of  the  chromosomes 
derived  from  the  specifically  different  parents  to  fuse  to  form  the  normal 
synapses.'* 

The  male  generative  cycle  in  the  hedgehog;  with  experiments  on  the 
functional  correlation  between  the  essential  and  accessoiy  sexual  organs, 
F.  H.  A.  Marshall  (Jour,  Physiol,  43  (1912),  No.  5-4,  PP.  246-259). — ^Recent 
studies  of  the  sex  glands  of  the  hedgehog,  combined  with  previous  investigations 
of  other  animals,  led  the  author  to  the  following  conclusions : 

**  The  males  of  most,  if  not  all,  wild  mammals  experience  a  definite  sexual 
cycle,  the  testes  and  accessory  generative  organs  passing  through  alternate 
periods  of  rest  and  activity,  but  in  the  domesticated  varieties  and  in  man  the 
period  of  rest  is  liable  to  be  much  reduced  or  may  be  absent  altogether.  .  .  . 
The  vesiculee  seminales  are  secretory  glands,  and  do  not  contain  spermatozoa 
either  in  the  breeding  or  in  the  nonbreeding  season.  Ck)mplete  castration  during 
the  period  of  rest  prevents  the  seasonal  development  of  the  vesiculse  seminales 
and  other  accessory  male  organs,  or,  if  such  development  has  already  begusi^ 
arrests  its  further  progress.  Unilateral  castration,  however,  does  not  inhibit  the 
growth  of  the  accessory  organs  and  has  no  effect  on  the  symmetrical  arrange- 
ment of  these  organs.  Vasectomy,  either  unilateral  or  double,  does  not  inhibit 
the  growth  of  the  vesiculee  seminales  or  other  accessory  organs,  but  unilateral 
vasectomy  may  prevent  the  full  development  of  the  testis  on  the  side  of  the 
operation,  as  compared  In  size  with  the  testis  on  the  unoperated  side.  The 
periodic  development  of  the  accessory  organs  is  not  due  to  stimuli  set  up  by 
sperm  ejaculation,  but  is  probably  the  result  of  an  internal  testicular  secretion 
elaborated  in  the  Interstitial  tissue  during  the  season  of  generative  activity." 

The  maturation  dlvlsionB  of  the  mammalian  ovum,  M.  Athlis  (Arch. 
R.  Inst.  Bad.  Catnara  Pestana,  3  (1912),  No.  S,  pp.  287-^370,  pis.  4).— A  study 
on  the  segmentation  of  the  ovum  in  the  cat,  rac,  mouse,  and  other  small  mam- 
mals.   A  bibliography  is  appended. 

Development  of  new  feathers,  Frieda  Bornbtein  (Arch.  Naturg^^cK^  77 
(1911),  I,  Bup.  4,  pp.  1-11,  pis.  2;  ahs.  in  Jour.  Roy.  Micros.  Boc.  [JUmdon]. 
1912,  No.  3,  p.  299). —ThiB  is  a  study  of  the  histology  of  the  feather  in  young 
ducks,  pigeons,  and  other  birds. 

*'A  new  germ  is  always  formed  fbr  a  new  father ;  the  new  germ  arises  while 
the  old  feather  is  still  growing ;  it  is  formed  from  the  malpighian  layer,  at  one 
side  of  the  base  of  the  feather  follicle.  The  new  feather  germ  forms  a  process 
which  grows  into  the  deeper  layers  of  the  cutis,  and  from  this  process  the  new 
papilla  is  formed.  The  old  papilla  atrophies  after  the  old  feather  falls  off. 
A  study  of  the  foot  of  the  capercaillie,  where  feathers  and  scales  occur  in  dose 
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association,  led  to  the  conclusion  that  a  feather  corresponds  not  to  an  entire 
scale  but  only  to  part  of  a  scale,  the  rest  being  suppressed." 

A  bibliography  is  appended. 

Hard  tendons  of  birds,  E.  Bettebeb  and  A.  Leli^vbe  (Compt,  Rend,  8oc 
Biol.  [Pari^],  71  {1911),  No,  S5,  pp.  596-699;  ah8.  in  Jour.  Roy.  Micros.  8oc., 
[London],  1912,  No.  S,  p.  SOS). — ^The  so-called  "ossified'*  tendons  in  birds  were 
found  to  be  due  to  hypertrophied  tendinous  tissue,  the  cells  becoming  vesicular 
and  the  fibers  calcified.  Around  the  vascular  canals  there  is  a  delicate  asone  of 
vesicular  cells,  which  take  on  the  characters  of  true  bony  tissue 

The  psychologrlcal  basis  of  domestication,  P.  Haghet-Souplet  (Rev.  BcL 
[Paris],  50  (1912),  II,  No.  10,  pp.  294-299) .--A  study  of  the  domestication  of 
wild  animals  and  birds  from  the  psychological  standpoint.  The  author  advo- 
cates the  establishment  of  a  central  institution  for  domesticating  game  birds  for 
the  purpose  of  replenishing  the  farms,  fields,  and  forests  of  France  with  new 
species. 

Stock  breeding  in  the  Catanduanes  Islands,  E.  H.  Koebt  (Philippine  Affr. 
Rev.  [English  Ed.],  5  (1912),  No.  6,  pp.  S05S08,  pi.  i).— This  contains  brief 
notes  on  the  carabao,  Catanduanes  pony,  goats,  swine,  and  native  cattle  of  the 
Catanduanes  Is]and& 

Cattle  business  in  Paraguay,  C.  Ferbis,  Jr.  (Daily  Cons,  and  Trade  Rpts, 
[U.  8.],  15  (1912),  No.  181,  pp.  586,  587).— This  contains  Information  on  general 
conditions  of  cattle  raising  In  Paraguay. 

Origin  and  descent  of  the  Norwegian  breeds  of  cattle,  J.  Fbost  (Amer. 
Breeders  Mag.,  S  (1912),  No.  S,  pp.  216-221).— A  translation  of  an  article  pre- 
viously noted  (B.  S.  R.,  27,  p.  277). 

Transmission  of  color  and  color  markings  in  Hereford-Shorthorn  crosses, 
P.  E.  FoQLE  (Amer.  Breeders  Mag.,  S  (1912),  No.  5,  pp.  201-204).— A  prog- 
ress report  by  a  committee  on  animal  hybrids  of  the  American  Breeders'  Asso- 
ciation. 

Among  the  facts  regarding  the  transmission  of  color  and  color  markings 
which  are  r^arded  as  well  founded  are  the  following:  "The  circle  around 
the  eyes  would  seem  to  go  with  the  solid  red  color,  as  the  greater  number  of 
red  calves  carry  the  characteristic  eye  circle.  The  fact  that  out  of  16  roan 
calves  15  have  no  red  markings  on  face  (having  only  Imperfect  eye  circles) 
strongly  points  to  the  dissociation  of  eye  circles  with  roan  color.  The  cross 
of  red  and  white  results  In  roan,  and  the  roan  cow,  having  received  red  from 
one  parent  and  white  from  the  other,  transmits  the  red  to  about  half  her  off- 
spring and  roan  to  the  other  half,  so  that  about  half  the  calves  from  a  roan 
cow  bred  to  a  Hereford  bull  will  be  red  and  the  other  half  roan." 

British  breeds  of  sheep,  R.  Wallace  (Pastoralists*  Rev.,  21  (1911),  Nos.  8, 
pp.  841,  842;  9y  pp.  952-954;  21  (1912),  Nos.  11,  pp.  1160,  1161,  figs.  8;  12,  pp. 
1S20,  1S21,  figs.  2). — An  account  of  the  origin  and  characteristics  of  the  follow- 
ing breeds  of  sheep:  Cheviot,  English  Leicester,  Border  Leicester,  Wensley- 
dale  Longwool,  Lincoln,  Kent  or  Romney  Marsh,  Devon  Longwool,  South  Devon, 
Cotswold,  Roscommon  Longwool,  Dorset  Horn,  and  Ryeland. 

Concerning  the  fat-tail  and  the  broad-tail  sheep,  C.  C.  Yoxtng  (Amer. 
Breeders  Mag.,  S  (1912),  No.  S,  pp.  181-200,  figs.  P).— This  describes  the  char- 
acteristics of  the  breeds  of  sheep  which  have  originated  from  the  2  species 
Ovis  sieatopyga  (fat-tail),  and  O.  platyura  (broad-tall).  See  also  a  previous 
note  (E.  S.  R.,  25,  p.  675). 

Monograph  on  the  vicufla,  C.  G.  MADUEii^o  (Traib.  4-  Cong.  Cient.  Santiago  de 
Chile,  2  (1908-9),  pp.  5S0.  pis.  2,  figs.  5).— This  contains  an  account  of  the 
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history,  characteristics,  and  value  for  agriculture  of  the  vicufin,  which  bas 
previously,  la  the  opinion  of  the  author,  been  underestimated. 

Experiments  in  swine  feeding,  G.  E.  Day  (Ann.  Rpt  Ontario  Agr,  Col,  and 
Expt.  Farm,  S7  (1911),  p.  150), — ^A  brief  report  of  progress  in  swine  feeding 
tests. 

Skim  milk  at  20  ct&  per  hundredweight  proved  a  cheaper  source  of  protein 
than  oil  cake  at  $36  per  ton,  but  in  the  absence  of  skim  milk  the  latter  may 
constitute  10  per  cent  of  the  total  meal  ration.  The  use  of  low-grade  floors 
for  pig  feeding  was  unprofitable.  The  amount  of  water  supplied  to  pigs  is 
thought  to  be  an  important  factor  in  growth.  The  best  results  were  obtained 
by  mixing  the  meal  with  enough  water  to  make  a  thick  slop. 

Horses  and  practical  horse  keeping,  F.  T.  Barton  {London  [191£\,  pp. 
6Ii3,  pl8.  47,  figs,  23),— A  practical  handbook  on  the  horse  dealing  with  breeds, 
breaking,  management,  lameness,  diseases,  etc. 

The  horse  and  its  relatives,  R.  Lydekkeb  (London,  1912,  pp.  XII +286,  pU. 
24,  figs,  11 ) . — ^An  account  of  the  natural  history  of  the  horse,  mule,  ass,  kiang, 
and  zebra,  and  their  extinct  forerunners.  The  work  was  written  for  breeders, 
racing  men,  antiquarians,  naturalists,  and  big-game  huntera 

Horse  breeding  {London:  Board  of  Agriculture  and  Fisheries,  1912,  pp. 
69). — This  is  the  preliminary  report  of  the  Animals  Division  as  to  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  grant  under  the  Development  Act  for  the  encouragement  and  im- 
provement of  the  light  horse  breeding  industry. 

A  history  of  the  Arabian  horse  and  its  influence  on  modem  breeds, 
F.  Knobk  {Amer,  Breeders  Mag,,  3  {1912),  No,  3,  pp.  llk-lSO,  figs.  5).— A  brief 
historical  survey. 

The  evolution  of  a  type  of  horse,  W.  S.  Andbbson  (Afn6r.  Breeders  Mag„ 
3  (1912),  No.  3,  pp.  209-216,  figs,  2). —A  discussion  of  how  a  type  of  saddle  horse 
has  been  developed  by  the  elimination  of  undesirable  unit  characters.  Tbe 
following  working  hypothesis  is  suggested : 

"  The  unit  characters  of  the  horse  may,  in  a  tentative  way,  be  stated  to  be  as 
follows:  That  the  finer  qualities  are  recessive  to  the  coarse  ones;  as  the  thin, 
pointed  ear  is  recessive  to  the  heavy  thick  one ;  the  dean,  small  head  recessive 
to  its  opposite ;  the  short  neck  recessive  to  the  long  one ;  the  flat  foot  recessive 
to  the  'mule*  foot;  the  calf  knee  dominant  to  the  straight,  perfect  knee; 
strength  dominant  to  weakness;  true  action  and  superior  action  recessive  to 
untrue  and  inferior  action.  In  color,  chestnut  is  recessive  to  gray,  bay,  and 
black.'* 

Mendellan  experiments  with  Thoroughbred  horses,  0.  O.  Hubst  {Blood- 
stock Breeders'  Rev,,  1  (1912),  No.  2,  pp.  86-90), — ^An  outline  of  an  experiment 
recently  undertaken  to  produce  from  Thoroughbreds  a  race  of  steeplechaseis 
which  will  breed  true. 

The  other  side  of  the  question  {Bloodstock  Breeders*  Rev.,  1  {1912),  No.  t, 
pp.  90-92). — ^A  criticism  of  the  above,  mainly  on  the  ground  that  there  is  no 
such  tiling  as  a  Mendelian  factor  for  Jumping. 

The  figure  fallacy  {Bloodstock  Breeders*  Rev.,  1  {1912),  No.  1,  pp.  37-40),-- 
The  weak  points  in  breeding  horses  by  the  Bruce-Lowe  figure  system  are 
l)oiuted  out 

Tests  of  grain  and  hay  for  work  horses,  H.  J.  Waters  {Breeder's  Oaz.,  61 
{1912),  No,  13,  pp.  763,  764,  fiff-  i).— These  tests  were  made  with  artillery 
horses  at  the  Fort  Riley  military  reservation.  There  were  10  lots  with  about 
75  in  each  lot,  and  7  lots  containing  from  17  to  20  horses  each.  Most  of  tlie 
experiments  lasted  from  110  to  140  days  each. 

The  cheapest  ration,  and  the  one  which  gave  the  largest  gains,  consisted 
of  8  lbs.  of  corn,  2  lbs.  of  oats,  and  10  lbs.  of  alfalfti  hay,  and  cost  13  cts.  per 
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bead  per  day.  The  gain  made  was  25.6  lb&  per  horse  in  140  days.  A  ration 
consisting  of  oats,  com,  wheat  bran,  and  timothy  hay  in  the  ratio  of  4 : 6 : 4 :  12 
produced  6  lbs,  of  gain  in  120  days,  and  the  animals  showed  the  best  condi- 
tion of  any  in  the  test,  but  the  ration  cost  19  cts.  per  day.  When  oil  meal 
was  used  to  replace  a  portion  of  more  expensive  grain  at  the  rate  of  about  1 
lb.  per  day  the  horses  showed  excellent  condition  and  there  was  no  evidence 
of  softness.  This  cheapened  the  ration  about  2  cts.  per  day  over  the  ration 
previously  used. 

[Beport  of]  the  professor  of  poultry  husbandry,  W.  R.  Qkasam.  (Ann.  Rpt. 
Ontario  Agr.  Col.  and  Expt.  Farm,  57  {1911),  pp.  i59-167).— During  the  year 
23  bred-to-lay  Barred  Plymouth  Rock  pullets  laid  3,514  eggs^  as  compared 
with  2,482  laid  by  exhibition  pullets.  The  latter  ate  more  feed  but  were 
larger  birds.  Data  on  economic  egg  production  of  341  fowls  for  11  months 
are  summarized  in  the  following  table : 

Egg  record  of  hens  and  pullets  from  October  1,  1910,  to  September  1,  1911. 


Bleed. 

Males. 

Females. 

Eggilaid. 

C08L 

Average 

Grain 
con- 
sumed. 

Milk 
con- 
sumed. 

Yearling  Barred  Rocks 

2 

4 
5 
6 
2 

55 
92 
00 
111 
23 

5,961 
11,928 

0,401 
13,504 

1,726 

973.04 
121.82 

09.45 
110.32 

31.70 

108.38 
129.05 
100.08 
121.05 
75.04 

Lbi. 
4,357.0 
2,042.5 
4,805.0 
0,739.0 
1,874.0 

Lbt. 

4,787.0 

9,195.0 

4,507.0 

8,704.0 

2,117.5 

Ifftrred  Ylock  DuIIets. .. . 

Buff  Orpington  pnllAts 

White  iSeghom  pullets 

Minorca  hens  and  pullets 

10 

341 

39,520 

411.89 

115.83 

24,817.5 

29,400.5 

The  following  table  summarizes  the  effects  of  different  animal  feeds  in  a 
mixed  ration  upon  egg  production.    Each  lot  consisted  of  25  females  and  2  malea 

Feeding  tests  toith  Buff  Orpingtons  from  October  1,  1909,  to  April  SO,  1910, 
and  ioith  Rhode  Island  Reds  from  October  1,  1910,  to  May  SI,  1911. 


Bull  Orpingtons. 

Rhode  Island  Reds. 

feed. 

Animal 
ffsed. 

Cost  of 

total 

ration. 

as? 

Cost  per 
dozen 
eggs. 

Per- 
centage 

hatcMd. 

Animal 

Cost  Of 
total 
ration. 

SS! 

Cost  per 
dozen 
eggs. 

Per- 
centage 

hat(£ed. 

Buttermilk 

10  per  cent  dry 
ma'^h  beef  scrap . 

Beef  scrap  in  hop- 
per  

Lbt. 
1,453.00 

34.00 

141.00 
127  75 

$18.10 

19.85 

22.21 
21.37 
17.99 

2,040 

1,070 

1,664 
1,654 
1,496 

Cenu. 
10.68 

14.28 

15.84 
15.48 
15.48 

65.00 

50.50 

33.00 
40.50 
59.50 

Lbt. 
1,700.50 

61.50 

106.00 
182.50 

826.60 

23.06 

23.92 
22.44 
17.70 

1,702 

1,320 

1,025 

730 

Centt. 
17.43 

20.96 

17.66 
19.81 
29.09 

57.00 
56.40 
51.60 

Green  cut  bone.... 

64.50 
66.25 

The  average  cost  of  feed  for  100  hens  kept  in  an  open  house  was  16.5  cts.  per 
dozen.  In  a  feeding  test  which  involved  583  chickens,  kept  in  colony  houses 
on  a  ration  of  mixed  grain  and  buttermilk,  S.S  lbs.  of  grain  was  required  to 
produce  1  lb.  of  growth. 

Essentials  in  profitable  egg  production,  H.  R.  tiswis  (New  Jersey  8tas, 
Bui.  244,  PP*  S~S6,  pis.  10). — ^A  bulletin  on  practical  poultry  keeping,  in  which 
the  chief  factors  concerned  in  the  profitable  production  of  eggs  are  discussed, 
and  directions  given  for  the  hatching,  brooding,  and  feeding  of  poultry,  the 
marketing  of  eggs,  and  poultry  house  and  appliance  construction. 

Increasing  the  egg  snpply  on  the  farm,  J.  B.  Mobman  (Farm  and  Fireside, 
95  (1912),  No.  26,  p.  4).— The  author  gives  the  egg  records  of  his  flock  of  about 
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50  laying  White  Plymouth  Rock  hens  for  the  5  years  1907  to  1911,  InduriTe. 
By  means  of  charts  he  indicates  how,  by  the  selection  and  breeding  of  early 
and  good  layers,  he  has  increased  the  egg  production  of  his  flock  from  3,906 
eggs  in  1907  to  5,573  eggs  in  1911. 

Increasing  the  winter  yield  of  egsrs,  W.  T.  WrrriiAW  (Penn.  Depi.  Affr.  Bui, 
219,  1912,  pp,  91,  pl8.  20). —This  treats  in  a  popular  and  practical  way  of  the 
subjects  of  poultry  breeding,  management,  incubation  and  brooding,  feeds  and 
feeding,  houses  and  yards,  and  table  eggs  and  egg  yield. 

The  ^owth  of  ducks  on  four  different  kinds  of  feed,  A.  Magnan  (Compt 
Rend.  Acad.  8ci.  [PaHs],  154  U912),  No8.  23,  pp.  1535^1538;  25,  pp.  1714-1717; 
155  (1912),  No.  2,  pp.  182-184). — Roiien  ducks  made  a  less  rapid  growth  on 
a  vegetable  diet  than  on  a  diet  of  either  flesh,  fish,  or  insects.  The  greatest 
final  weights  were  obtained  on  the  flesh  diet.«  Growth  seemed  to  be  arrested 
more  quickly  on  the  flsh  and  insect  than  on  the  vegetable  diet  Those  fed 
vegetables  laid  fewer  eggs,  but  the  color  of  the  yolk  was  of  a  deeper  yellow 
than  the  eggs  of  the  other  lots.  The  liver  and  kidneys  of  the  slaughtered  lots 
were  larger  than  where  the  feed  consisted  of  flsh  and  insects. 

The  turkey  as  an  egg  producer,  W.  N.  Irwin  (Amer.  Breeders  Mag.,  3 
{1912),  No,  3,  pp.  204-208,  figs.  -♦).— Attention  is  called  to  the  value  of  the  tur 
key  as  an  economical  producer  of  eggs,  a  feature  of  the  poultry  industry  which 
has  previously  been  overlooked. 

Partridges  and  partridge  manors,  A.  Maxwell  (London,  1911,  pp.  Xn-\-3ltt, 
pis.  16,  figs.  8). — ^A  popular  work  in  which  the  partridge  is  treated  as  a  valuable 
by-product  of  the  Elnglish  farm. 

Pur  farming  for  profit  (New  York,  1912,  pp.  188,  figs.  50).—'* A  practical 
text-book-  on  breeding  fur-bearing  animals,  either  as  a  distinct  industry  or  in 
connection  with  specialized  or  genera]  farming." 

Oyster  culture  studies  in  1910,  J.  Nelson  (Neto  Jersey  Bias.  Rpt.  1910,  pp. 
185-218,  pis.  2). — ^The  spatting  observations  were  continued  in  1910  as  In  pre- 
vious years,  but  the  season  was  unusual  in  several  respects.  The  fry  in  the 
water  appeared  and  disappeared  in  a  more  erratic  way  than  usual.  There  was  a 
large  amount  of  spawn  in  the  oysters,  but  it  was  givoi  out  grudgingly  though 
at  frequent  intervals,  and  the  fry  so  prepared  seemed  to  disappear  without 
setting.  Spatting  did  not  take  place  before  June  28  nor  after  July  7,  and  the 
climax  occurred  In  the  middle  of  the  first  week  in  July.  At  that  time  there 
was  not  a  large  amount  of  fry  in  the  water.  The  nearer  the  shells  were  planted 
to  the  day  of  the  spatting  climax,  the  better  the  catch.  Shells  planted  June  20 
bore  an  average  of  3  spat  per  shell,  those  planted  June  26, 13,  those  planted  July 
1,  14,  while  those  planted  on  the  day  of  the  climax  bore  more  than  twice  as 
many.  Therefore,  even  a  few  days*  sojourn  of  the  shells  in  water  was  sufficient 
to  deteriorate  the  spat-catchlng  qualities  of  the  cultch. 

The  floating  laboratory  used  in  this  work  is  illustrated  and  described.  Ex- 
periments made  in  floating  oysters  are  noted  on  page  762. 

Concentrated  feeding  stuffs,  C.  S.  Cathcart  et  al.  (New  Jersey  Bias.  Bnl 
243,  pp.  3-62). — ^This  contains  the  results  of  feedhig  stuffs  inspection  in  accord- 
ance with  the  state  law  and  other  data.  Analyses  are  reported  of  cotton- 
seed meal,  cotton-seed  feed,  linseed  meal,  ground  flaxseed,  flaxseed  screenlxigs, 
gluten  feed,  hominy  meal,  distillers'  dried  grains,  meat  meal,  beef  scraps,  blood 
meal,  malt  sprouts,  rye  bran,  rye  middlings,  ground  rye,  ground  oats,  crushed 
oats,  oat  hulls,  brewers'  dried  grains,  molasses  feed,  ground  wheat,  shredded 
wheat,  wheat  bran,  wheat  middlings,  barley  blowings,  alfalfa  meal,  dried  beet 
pulp,  red  dog  flour,  puffed  rice  screenings,  com  meal,  com-and-cob  meal,  cob 
meal,  buckwheat  middlings,  buckwheat  bran,  buclswheat  Qflal,  and  proprietary 
mixed  feeds. 
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Cattle  feeds,  R.  Habooust  {Ann.  Bpt,  Ontario  Agr,  CoL  and  Expt.  Farm,  S7 
(1911),  pp,  69-71), — ^Analyses  are  reported  of  soy  beans,  cotton-seed  meal,  dried 
brewers*  grains,  shorts,  middlings,  a  proprietary  hog  feed,  linseed  cake,  pea 
meal,  apple  pomace,  and  silage. 

The  coming  of  dried  beet  pulp,  D.  J.  Whitney  (Paciflo  Rural  Press,  84 
(1912),  No.  S,  pp.  49,  62,  65).— Attention  is  called  to  the  value  of  beet  pulp  as  a 
•feed  for  live  stock,  and  particularly  the  dried  pulp  which  is  being  produced  in 
increasing  quantity  in  this  country. 

Potato  crreens  as  stock  food,  W.  Dawson,  Jr.  (Daily  Cons,  and  Trade  Rpts. 
lU.  8.],  15  (1912),  No.  21S,  p.  15P2).— According  to  a  German  authority,  the 
consul  general  reports,  potato  tops  are  not  harmful  to  animals  as  is  commonly 
supposed.  It  is  believed  that  the  apparatus  used  for  drying  beets,  potatoes, 
and  other  products  can  be  used  for  drying  the  potato  tops. 

Htdes  and  skins  (Chioago,  1912,  pp.  15-\-247,  pis.  11,  figs.  1^).— This  book 
gives  instructions  for  handling  hides  of  the  larger  domesticated  animals,  from 
the  animal's  back  to  the  tannery  door.  It  was  written  mainly  for  farmers  and 
local  butchers.  It  is  stated  that  hides  from  Chicago  packers  bring  higher  prices 
than  those  of  the  same  grade  of  animals  from  sources  where  the  hide  is  not 
properly  handled. 

BefiTulations  for  animals  on  the  German  railways  (Zentbl.  Preuss.  Landio. 
Kammem,  2  (1912),  No.  16,  p.  Ill;  ahs.  in  Intemat.  Inst.  Agr.  [Rome],  Bui. 
Bur.  Agr.  Intell.  and  Plant  Diseases,  S  (1912),  No.  6,  p.  1564 )  .—'These  regula- 
tions relate  to  the  care  and  feeding  of  animals  during  transportation  on  Ger- 
man railways,  which  were  to  take  effect  May  1,  1912. 

DAIET  FABMINCk-DAIEyiira. 

A  study  of  the  metabolism  and  physiological  effects  of  certain  phosphorus 
compounds  with  milch  cows,  II,  A.  R.  Bosk  (New  York  State  Sta.  Tech.  Bui. 
20,  pp.  9S2,  figs.  4). — ^The  work  reported  In  this  bulletin  was  made  in  order  to 
check  the  results  of  work  previously  noted  <B.  S.  R.,  18,  p.  568),  repeating 
the  work  in  such  a  way  as  to  eliminate  more  of  the  variable  factors.  This  was 
effected  by  adjusting  one  of  the  animals  used  in  the  previous  experiment  to  a 
low  phosphorus  ration,  very  nearly  Identical  to  the  one  formerly  employed, 
and  adding  thereto  the  calcium  salt  of  phytin.  The  technic  of  the  work  differed 
in  no  essential  way  from  the  previous  experiment. 

The  results  are  summarized  as  follows : 

*'  In  this,  as  in  the  former  experiments,  the  organic  phosphorus  ingested  was 
eliminated  very  largely  in  the  form  of  Inorganic  phosphorus  by  way  of  th« 
intestine,  the  amounts  of  phosphorus  in  the  urine  being  very  small.  When 
phytin  was  withdrawn  from  the  ration,  the  decrease  of  phosphorus  in  the  urine 
was  immediate;  when  phytin  was  added,  a  rise  in  phosphorus  occurred  after 
a  lag  of  2  days.  Phytin  caused  more  phosphorus  to  be  eliminated  through  the 
kidney  than  did  whole  wheat  bran.  The  long  duration  of  the  low-phosphorus 
period  did  not  in  itself  affect  the  phosphorus  content  of  the  urine  nor  the  phos- 
phorus balance. 

**  The  insoluble  phosphorus  of  the  feces  diminished  with  decreasing  amounts 
of  insoluble  phosphorus  in  the  rations,  when  the  latter  ranged  above  14  gms. 

"The  soluble  organic  phosphorus  disappeared  very  largely  from  the  ali- 
mentary tract.  The  apparent  utilization  was  poorer  in  the  low-phosphorus 
periods  and  in  the  calcium  phytate  period  than  in  the  whole-bran  period. 

<*For  maintenance  of  phosphorus  equilibrium  In  this  species  of  animal  the 
requirement  would  seem  to  be  the  amount  of  phosphorus  eliminated  in  the  milk 
plus  20  mg.  per  kilogram  of  body  weight;  an  excess  over  this  amount  causes 
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phosphorus  retention,  and  smaller  quantities  result  in  loss  of  phosphorus  from 
the  organism. 

"  The  addition  of  calcium  phytate  increased  the  potassium  both  in  the  arine 
and  dung,  and  changed  the  path  of  elimination  of  part  of  the  magnesium  from 
the  kidney  to  the  intestine.  The  calcium  added  as  calcium  phytate  was  almost 
entirely  eliminated  by  the  intestine  immediately  after  administration.  The 
calcium  of  the  urine  Increased  with  decreasing  phosphorus  In  the  rations  and 
decreased  when  calcium  phytate  was  added. 

'*  The  nitrogen  compounds  of  the  ration  were  well  utilized  and  for  the  most 
part  a  positive  nitrogen  balance  was  maintained.  The  animal  gained  10  kg. 
during  the  experiment,  half  of  which  could  be  accounted  for  by  the  plus  balance 
of  nitrogen.  There  was  a  suggestion  of  a  parallelism  between  the  nitrogen  and 
phosphorus  balances. 

"  The  former  observations  as  to  the  influence  of  phosphorus  compounds  on  the 
oestrum  and  the  amount  of  urine  voided  were  not  corroborated ;  neither  was  the 
laxative  effect  previously  noted.  The  difference  in  the  moisture  content  of  the 
feces  of  the  several  periods  of  this  experiment  was  very  smaU. 

"A  long  low-phosphorus  period  resulted  in  unfavorable  symptoms.  The  animal 
returned  to  a  normal  condition  after  a  week's  feeding  on  ash-rich  rations  includ- 
ing alfalfa,  silage  and  wheat  bran. 

"The  volume  of  the  milk  fluctuated  Inversely  with  the  amount  of  phytln 
phosphorus  in  the  rations.  The  Increase  of  milk  flow  on  removal  of  phytin 
was  not  a  mere  dilution.  Except  for  the  change  in  the  amount  of  fat,  the 
composition  of  the  milk  was  not  materially  altered.  The  responses  of  the  fat 
to  the  fluctuations  of  phytin  phosphorus  were  immediate  and  consistent,  as 
distinct,  though  not  quite  as  large,  as  in  the  previous  experiments.  The  best 
milk  flow,  both  as  to  amount  and  fat  content,  happened  to  occur  in  the  period  of 
phosphorus  equilibrium." 

[Beport  of]  the  professor  of  animal  husbandly,  G.  E.  Day  (Afifi.  Rpi. 
Ontario  Agr.  Col  and  Expt.  Farm,  S7  (1911),  pp.  i4/-i-4P).— The  records  of  the 
dairy  herd  are  given  and  several  feeding  tests  are  reported. 

When  dried  brewers'  grains  were  substituted  for  bran  the  mlUc  production  was 
Increased  In  9  out  of  11  cows.  Cotton-seed  meal  appeared  to  be  equal  to  twice 
its  weight  of  bran.  Soy-bean  meal  gave  results  almost  identical  with  those  from 
cotton-seed  meal.  The  normal  milk  yield  was  retained  when  a  good  quality  of 
alfalfa  hay  replaced  the  grain  ration. 

The  dairy  herd,  F.  C.  Minkleb  {}few  Jersey  StoJi,  RpU  1910,  pp.  58^, 
pis.  7). — ^This  gives  the  individual  milk  records,  and  an  account  of  the  methods 
of  feeding  the  college  herd.  Thirty-one  cows  gave  an  average  annual  yield  of 
8,661  lbs.  of  milk  with  a  fat  content  of  3.96  per  cent  The  following  table  gives 
some  of  the  results  obtained  with  the  cows  of  different  breeds  kept  in  the 
college  herd : 

Comparison  of  the  milk  yields  and  income  from  dairy  cows. 


Breed. 


Num- 
ber of 
cows. 


Average 

yield  of 

milk. 


Aytngfi 
Cat  test. 


Average 
yield  of 

milk 

fat. 


Average 
yield  of 
milk  per 

entire 
year). 


Average 
number 
of  days 
InmiDL 


Value  ol 

mfllcat« 

cCa-par 

quart. 


Hobteln.. 
Jersey. . . . 
Guernsey. 
AynhiTB., 


0,724.2 
7,978.0 
5.822.0 
8,630.3 


Per  cent. 
8.43 
6.17 
4.85 
8.73 


Xte. 
833.91 
411.84 
282.42 
84.43 


XJbt. 
2&6 
21.9 
U.9 
23.6 


284 


fa 

270 


8371.88 
223.06 
182.78 
ML80 
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[Beport  of]  the  profec»or  of  dairy  husbandry,  H.  H.  Dean  (Ann.  Rpt. 
Ontario  Agr,  Col.  and  Expt.  Farm,  37  (1911),  pp.  89-UO). ^The  value  of  boric 
add,  borax,  and  sodium  benzoate  were  tested  as  preservatives  for  Oamembert 
and  cream  cbeese,  but  they  were  found  unsatisfactory,  even  aside  from  jtbe 
Question  of  healthfulness. 

Studies  of  the  effect  of  ke^ng  soft  cheeses  at  different  temperatures  gave 
the  following  results :  "  The  Oamonbert  cheese  kept  in  the  house  refrigerator 
*were  uu saleable  in  about  a  week  or  10  days,  while  the  cream  cheese  remained 
good  for  10  to  12  days  under  similar  conditions.  In  the  ice-cold  storage  all  the 
cheese  kept  in  first-class  condition  for  about  2  weeks,  but  they  tended  to  become 
moldy  and  go  off  in  flavor  after  2  we^LS.  Where  the  cheese  were  placed  in 
mechanical  storage  at  n  temperature  of  3"  below  freezing  point,  the  cheese 
kept  well  for  3  weeks  and  were  In  fairly  good  condition  at  the  end  of  nearly 
a  month.  Those  cheese  kept  at  ordinary  room  temperature  began  to  go  off  in 
flavor  and  become  moldy  in  about  5  days." 

An  unsuccessful  nttempt  was  made  to  ripen  Oamembert  cheese,  but  a  Pont 
li'Eveque  cheese  was  ripened  with  good  results. 

In  coloring  cheese  the  best  results  were  obtained  by  using  20  cc.  of  cheese 
snnatto  coloring  per  100  Iba  of  cream  for  cream  cheese,  and  10  cc.  per  100 
lbs.  of  mixed  milk  and  cream  for  the  Gervais  cheese.  Analyses  of  Gervals, 
Oamembert,  and  cream  cheese  are  reported. 

In  experimental  work  in  making  Devonshire  cream  a  product  of  good  quality 
was  produced,  either  by  separating  the  milk  with  a  cream  separator  at  tempera- 
ture of  from  170  to  180**  F.,  or  by  set)aratihg  at  about  100**  and  afterwards 
heating  the  cream  at  a  higher  temperature.  It  may  then  be  bottled  while  hot, 
covered,  and  set  In  a  refrigerator  to  cool.  Such  cream  should  test  from  50  to 
80  per  cent  fat,  and  should  keep  In  good  condition  for  a  week  or  10  days. 
There  was  found  to  be  less  loss  of  fat  than  In  the  ordinary  method  of  setting. 

A  number  of  tests  were  made  to  compare  single-service  paper  bottles  with 
glass  bottles.  The  milk  was  pasteurized,  then  cooled  to  about  58°,  and  placed 
in  the  various  packages  and  allowed  to  stand  In  a  room  where  the  temperature 
averaged  56**  F.  There  was  very  little  difference  in  the  milk  In  the  various 
containers  as  to  temperature  or  acidity,  but  some  of  the  paper  packages  im- 
parted a  package  flavor  to  the  milk  after  standing  in  them  for  about  24  hours. 
One  or  2  of  the  monoservice  pai)er  bottles  compared  favorably  with  milk  In  the 
glass  bottles.  '*If  these  packages  can  be  put  on  the  market  In  Canada  at  a 
reasonable  price,  we  see  no  reason  why  they  may  not  displace  the  ordinary 
glass  bottle  as  a  container  for  retail  milk  and  cream.** 

As  a  result  of  experiments  in  weighing  vs.  measuring  cream  samples  for 
Babcock  test,  the  use  of  a  sensitive  balance  is  advised,  but  where  ncme  of  the 
cream  tests  over  25  to  30  per  cent  no  serious  error  should  result  by  using  an 
18  cc.  pipette.  If  care  be  taken  to  rinse  all  the  cream  from  the  pipette  into  the 
test  bottle.  No  appreciable  difference  was  found  In  the  reading  of  3  types  of 
cream  scales.  In  comparing  the  weights  of  cream  and  percentage  of  fat,  no 
difference  was  found  between  the  first  and  the  twelfth  bottle  on  the  12-bottle 
scale. 

Numerous  tests  were  made  in  sampling  and  testing  cream.  A  sample  of 
cream  kept  one  month  in  tightly  stoppered  bottles  averaged  practically  the 
same  percentage  of  ftit  whether  kept  at  low  temperature  or  moderately  warm 
temperature.  There  did  not  seem  to  be  any  advantage  in  the  aliquot  method 
over  the'  uniform  sampling  for  composite  testing  of  cream.  After  testing 
numerous  preservatives,  it  was  found  that  the  one  used  at  the  station  for  a 
number  of  years  was  as  good  as  any,  namely,  3  parts  of  bichromate  of  potash 
and  1  part  of  corrosive  sublimate.     The  total  difference  in  pounds  of  fat 
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credited  to  3  creamery  patrons'  deliveries  for  the  season  was  5.196  less  on 
weekly  composite  tests,  as  compared  with  daily  tests;  16.602  lbs.  less  by  the 
semimonthly ;  and  12.205  lbs.  less  by  the  monthly  composite  test  All  of  these 
are  considered  to  be  within  the  limits  of  error. 

There  was  no  difference  in  temperature  and  acidity  of  cream  whether  kept 
in  a  well-glazed. crock  or  in  one  that  was  chipped  and  cracked,  but  cream  kept 
in  the  crock  in  every  case  had  a  bad  aroma  after  from  44  to  52  hours.  There 
was  but  little  difference  whether  or  not  the  cream  was  cooled  before  placing 
in  a  can  or  crock,  or  whether  covered  or  uncovered,  in  a  reasonably  clean, 
cool  cellar,  although  it  is  stated  that  further  tests  are  needed.  There  was 
but  little  difference  betwe^i  a  covered  and  open  can  as  against  the  covered 
and  open  crock  for  holding  cream  in  the  cellar.  The  weight  of  evidoice  ap- 
peared to  favor  not  covering  the  cream  can  or  crock  provided  that  the  cellar 
air  is  pure  and  free  from  undesirable  odora  In  collecting  cream  in  an 
ordinary  milk  can  and  in  a  wooden-jacketed  can,  the  cream  in  the  latter 
arrived  at  an  average  of  3.4''  cooler  than  did  the  cream  in  the  milk  can,  and 
with  slightly  less  acidity. 

The  cost  of  pasteurising  cream  for  butter  making  was  found  to  be  a  trifle 
over  3  cts.  per  100  lbs.  of  butter.  Powdered  milk  was  found  to  be  satisfiictoty 
in  the  preparation  of  cultures  for  ripening  cream  for  butter  making.  Sodium 
carbonate,  sodium  bicarbonate,  and  lime  were  used  as  neutralizera  for  lower- 
ing the  percentage  of  acidity  in  cream,  and  all  produced  a  marked  effect 
Pasteurizing  further  reduced  the  acidity.  **  In  all  cases,  except  the  one  where 
washing  soda  was  used,  the  cream  churned  in  less  time  after  partial  neutral- 
ization of  the  acid  before  pasteurizing.  To  some  extent  this  may  have  been 
due  to  less  weight  of  cream  in  the  chum  for  these  lots.  There  was  also  a 
tendency  for  less  loss  of  fat  in  the  buttermilk  from  these  lots,  as  compared 
with  the  normal  lots.  There  was  a  little  difference  in  the  percentage  of  moist- 
ure and  salt  in  the  finished  butter  from  the  various  iota  The  '  overrun '  was 
less  in  the  lots  where  the  cream  was  neutralized,  as  compared  with  the 
'overrun'  from  similar  lots  not  neutralized.  In  the  4  tests  which  are  com- 
parable, the  average  'overrun'  in  the  normal  lots  was  16.9  per  cent,  while 
the  others  averaged  13.2  per  cent  The  tendency  was  for  a  lower  yield  of 
butter  in  the  lots  where  the  cream  was  neutralized  before  pasteurizing. 
There  was  little  or  no  difference  in  the  average  scores  for  flavor,  or  in  the 
total  scores  of  the  4  lots.  The  results  by  neutralizing  with  limewater  before 
and  after  pasteurization  of  the  cream  were  not  decisive.  More  experiments 
on  all  these  points  are  needed  before  drawing  conclusions." 

Experiments  in  pasteurizing  resulted  as  follows:  "The  pasteurized  cream 
churned  at  the  same  temperature,  in  less  time,  in  all  of  the  comparative  tests 
with  raw  cream,  except  at  175"^  F.,  where  the  average  time  for  churning  was 
the  same  for  the  pasteurized  and  raw  lots.  There  was  not  much  difference  In 
the  percentage  of  fat  in  the  buttermilks  from  the  various  lots,  what  difference 
there  was  being  in  favor  of  the  raw  cream  lots.  The  percentage  of  overran 
was  slightly  in  fkvor  of  the  unpasteurized  lots.  There  was  not  much  difference 
in  the  quality  of  the  butter  except  in  the  lots  heated  at  175**  F.,  which  scored 
an  average  of  nearly  one  point  higher  as  compared  with  lots  made  from  similar 
cream  churned  raw." 

Various  preservatives  other  than  salt,  used  in  butter  making,  were  found  to 
contain  from  16  to  38  per  cent  of  sodium  chlorid.  Butter  churned  to  the  size 
of  wheat  and  corn  granules  contained  more  moisture  and  less  salt  than  similar 
butters  churned  to  the  size  of  apples.  Salt  applied  in  wet  form  <2  lbs.  of  water 
to  5  lbs.  of  salt)  caused  a  higher  percentage  of  both  moisture  and  salt  to  be  re- 
tained in  the  flnished  butter. 
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The  casein  and  cheese  investigations  were  continued  along  the  lines  of  previ- 
ous years.  The  Holstelns  produced  the  most  milk«  milk  fat,  and  casein;  the 
Ayrshlres  were  second  in  the  amount  of  milk  and  casein;  and  the  Jerseys 
second  in  the  amount  of  milk  fat.  The  Jersey  milk  contained  the  highest  per- 
centages of  fat  and  casein.  "  The  single  tests  of  casein  in  patrons'  milk  at  10 
factories  varied  from  1.84  to  2.67  per  cent  .  .  •  The  percoitage  of  fat  in 
the  mUk  at  western  Ontario  factories  averaged  3.42,  and  for  eastern  Ontario 
3.44. . . .  The  composite  sampling  for  casein  was  not  satisfactory— the  tendency 
being  for  tests  at  too  high,  using  the  Hart  casein  tester.  Milk  ought  to  be 
tested  at  cheese  factories,  and  be  paid  for  on  the  fat-casein  basis.  In  the  mean- 
time *  fat+2 '  is  near  enough  for  all  practical  purposes^  and  represents  fairly 
close  the  available  casein  and  fat  In  milk  for  cheese  making." 

Seasonal  tests  of  fat  in  casein  are  also  given.  "The  milks  with  the  higher 
percentages  of  casein  and  fat,  produced  an  average  of  6.4  lbs.  more  cheese 
per  1,000  lbs.  milk,  as  compared  with  the  lots  having  lower  casein  and  fat 
(Last  year  it  was  4.64.)  -The  yields  of  cheese  per  pound  of  fat  and  casein  were 
1.59  lbs.  from  the  lots  with  low  casein  and  fat,  and  1.571  lbs.  from  the  higher 
casein  and  fkt  content  milks."  This  difference  is  not  sufficient  to  cause  any 
great  error  by  using  the  fat-casein  method  as  a  basis  of  payment  Tlie  cheese 
made  from  the  higher  fat-casein  content  milks  contained  0.39  per  cent  more  fat 
bat  there  was  little  difference  in  the  moisture  content 

Curds  from  eastern  Ontario  averaged  2.249  per  cent  more  motfetore  at  the 
time  of  dipping,  0.574  higher  in  the  green  cheese,  and  practically  the  same  in 
the  cheese  1  month  old  than  did  the  samples  from  western  Ontario.  The  cheese 
lost  more  moisture  when  ripened  In  an  ordinary  room,  at  a  temperature  between 
60  and  75°  F.,  than  in  a  room  with  a  fairly  uniform  temperature  of  40"*.  Most 
of  the  loss  in  moisture  in  ripening  occurred  in  the  rind,  or  the  first  quarter  of 
an  Inch  on  the  surface  of  the  cheese,  and  during  the  first  week  of  ripening. 

As  in  the  work  of  previous  years  there  was  a  decided  loss  in  making  Cheddar 
cheese  from  overripe  milk.  In  testing  the  effect  of  acidity,  the  yield  of  cheese 
was  less  with  a  high  percentage  of  acidity  in  the  milk  at  the  time  of  adding 
the  rennet  but  the  cheese  was  of  a  slightly  poorer  quality.  The  result  of  2 
years'  work  emphasizes  the  need  of  dipping  with  less  than  0.2  per  cent  of  acid. 
The  tests  with  stirring  confirmed  the  conclusion  of  the  previous  year,  in  that 
slightly  stirring  caused  about  one  point  higher  scoring  than  where  curds  were 
not  stirred,  and  about  three-fourths  point  lower  average  scoring  than  with 
those  from  curds  stirred  "  dry." 

Eleven  experiments  comparing  the  effects  of  salting  on  the  basis  of  weight  of 
milk  with  salting  based  on  weight  of  curd  showed  but  little  difference.  It  is 
advised  that  from  21  to  2)  lb&  of  salt  per  100  lbs.  of  curd  be  used  rather  than 
from  2  to  21  lbs.,  the  heaviest  salting  producing  the  better  fiavor.  One  per 
cent  shrinkage  can  be  saved  by  placing  the  cheese  within  a  week  in  a  room  at 
40"*  to  ripen,  as  compared  with  60  to  75°. 

VETEBINABT  MEDICIHE. 

The  animal  parasites  of  domestic  and  useful  animals,  J.  Fiebioeb  (Die 
tierischen  Parasiten  der  Haus-  und  Nutziiere,  Vienna  and  LeipHc,  1912,  pp, 
XVI-Vk^i,  pi,  1,  figs.  5(?2).— -This  is  a  text  and  handbook  intended  for  use  by 
students  and  veterinarians.  The  subject  is  dealt  with  in  a  systematic  way 
under  the  main  headings  Protozoa,  Vermes,  and  Arthfopoda.  Systematic  lists 
of  (1)  the  parasites  and  their  hosts,  (2)  hosts  and  their  parasites,  with  the  part 
of  the  body  infested,  and  (3)  of  such  parasites  that  also  attack  man,  are 
appended. 
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Besearches  on  the  spirochetes  and  related  or^ranifrms,  G.  TkmojL  {Arek. 
ProtUtenk.,  26  {1912),  No.  2,  pp.  117-2^0,  pla.  5,  fig»,  5).— •*From  a  comparatlTe 
study  of  the  splrocbetes,  bacteria,  and  Oyanophyceft,  I  have  reached  the  fol- 
lowing conclasions :  The  Mrochetes  may  be  collected  into  a  single  group,  wfaidi 
may  be  called  the  Spirochstoldea.  The  Spirochietoldea  are  noncellular  orgaii- 
iams  (Protista).  They  undoubtedly  belong  to  the  Schixopiota  (bac- 
teria+Cyanophyceffi),  and  not  to  the  Protosoa.  Among  the  Schlzophyta,  tb^ 
must  be  placed  In  the  subdivision  bacteria  and  among  the  bactaia  they  prob- 
ably constitute  a  group  of  the  same  systematic  status  as  the  cocci,  the  bacilli,  or 
the  Spirilla.  The  spirochetes  differ  from  the  other  Iwcteria  in  only  one  fea- 
ture— though  actively  motile,  they  possess  no  specialized  organs  of  locomotion. 
Every  other  character  which  they  possess  is  represented  in  other  forms  of 
bacteria. 

''The  group  Spirochxetoidea  comprises  4  different  sets  of  organisms,  wbicb 
may  be  classified  in  the  4  genera  Spiroch»ta,  Treponema,  Cristispira,  8apn>- 
spira." 

A  bibliography  is  appended. 

The  separation  of  protosoan  species  by  means  of  immnnlty,  A.  F.  Ooca 
{Ztschr,  Itnmunmtsf.  u.  Expi,  Ther^  /,  Orig.,  12  il912),  No.  2,  pp.  127-13S; 
ahs.  in  Zenthl.  Biochem.  «.  Biophyg.^  12  {1912),  No.  2S,  pp,  9S8,  959).— The  re- 
sults show  that  the  various  members  of  the  same  group  (amoeba)  can  be  differ- 
entiated with  the  specific  agglutination  and  complement  fixation  reactiona 

The  nature  of  trachoma  bodies,  S.  B.  Wolbach  and  S.  H.  McKee  {Jour. 
Med.  Research,  24  {191  J),  No.  2,  pp.  259^6\,  pf«.  5).— The  authors  find  that 
trachoma  bodies,  the  discovery  of  which  resulted  in  the  introduction  of  the  new 
term  **  Chlamydozoa  "  for  a  possibly  new  group  of  intracellular  protoasoa,  in- 
cluding the  bodies  found  in  variola,  vaccinia,  scarlet  fever,  contagious  epithe- 
lioma of  fowls,  molluscum  contagiosum,  rabies,  and  other  diseases  of  animals, 
are  not  specific,  nor  are  they  parasitic  in  nature.  **  We  have  come  to  the  con- 
clusion that  trachoma  bodies  are  the  product  of  mucus  secretion  under  patho- 
logical condltiona" 

The  filterable  viruses,  a  sumxnarj,  S.  B.  Wolbaoh  {Jour.  Med.  Research, 
27  {1912),  No.  1,  pp.  i-£5).— This  is  a  summarisEed  account  in  which  the  author 
discusses  30  diseases  produced  by  filterable  viruses.  (See  also  E.  S.  R.,  27, 
p.  181.) 

In  reg'ard  to  the  action  of  the  barium  ions  upon  the  heart,  N.  Webschihih 
{Arch.  Expt.  Path.  u.  PharmakoU,  66  {1911),  Nt).  5,  pp.  191-204;  ahs.  in  Ohem. 
Zfg.,  36  {1912),  No.  15,  Repert.,  p.  73). — Like  the  substances  contained  in  digi- 
talis the  barium  ions  inhibit  systole  and  diastole  The  difference  however,  is 
only  a  qualitative  one  and  is  explained  by  the  slight  capacity'  which  the  bliriom 
Ions  have  for  penetrating  (from  without  inward)  the  walls  of  a  frog's  heart 
Barium  ions  can  be  easily  removed  from  the  heart  by  washing. 

Besearches  on  the  poisons  produced  by  Aspersrillus  fumigatus,  E.  Boom 
and  C.  Lenobmand  {Ann.  Inst.  Pasteur,  26  {1912),  No.  5,  pp.  371-380). — ^In  c<mi- 
tinuing  investigations  with  A.  fumigdtus  (E.  S.  B..  18,  p.  88),  the  authors  find 
that  instead  of  a  single  toxin  at  least  2  are  produced  by  this  fungus.  One  acts 
as  a  convulsivant  and  is  soluble  in  ether,  the  other  is  a  depressant.  Insoluble  or 
slightly  soluble  in  ether  and  volatile. 

Mortality  of  stock  on  mangels,  0.  Astox  {Jour.  Neto  Zeal.  Dept.  Agr., 
3  {1912),  No.  3,  pp.  2U,  215;  Vet.  Jour.,  68  {1912),  No.  JH5,  pp.  *85-*rr).— The 
author  reports  briefly  on  investigations  conducted  following  the  loss  In  August 
of  cattle  and  pigs  which  had  been  fed  on  mangels.  Analyses  of  these  mangels 
made  during  September  showed  the  Juice  to  contain  0.06  per  cent  of  nitrogen 
as  nitrites  and  nitrates.    Nitrites  were  present  in  traces,  a  fact  which  seems 
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not  to  have  been  recorded  before  In  mangels,  although  mentioned  as  being 
fonnd  In  other  plant  juices  in  small  amounts.  '*  The  amount  of  nitrogen  found 
is  equivalent  to  0.43  per  cent  of  potassium  nitrate,  and  a  cow  eating  60  lbs. 
of  mangel  Juice  would  consume  116  gm.  (4  os.)  potassium  nitrate  (mangels 
contain  95  per  cent  of  juice).** 

Catalase  and  reductase  tests  in  daixy  inspectioii,  L.  A.  Eleii?  (ComeU  Vet,^ 
2  {1912),  No,  Jf,  pp.  6-20,  fig.  1).— A  description  and  a  discussion  of  the  ad- 
vantages to  be  derived  from  the  use  of  these  tests  In  dairy  practice.  A  review 
of  the  literature  is  also  given. 

Beport  of  proceedings  under  the  diseases  of  animal  acts  for  the  year  1^11, 
T.  P.  Gill  (Depi,  Agr,  and  Tech.  Insir.  Ireland,  Rpi.  Diseases  Anim,,  1911, 
pp,  69,  pis.  S). — This  includes  a  special  report  on  hog  cholera  and  other  dis- 
eases of  animals  in  Ireland  In  1911,  by  M.  Hedley ;  and  a  special  report  on  the 
transit  of  animals,  by  D.  S.  Prentice.  Statistical  data  are  presented  in  ap- 
I)endlxe6. 

Annual  report  on  the  civil  veterinary  department^  United  Provinces, 
for  the  year  ending  March  81,  1^12,  E.  W.  Olives  (Ann.  Rpt.  Civ.  Vet.  Dept, 
United  Prov.,  1912,  pp.  II+2S). — ^This  annual  report  Includes  accounts  of  the 
occurrence  of  contagious  diseases  of  animals,  breeding  operations,  etc.  Sta- 
tistical data  are  appended. 

Toxin  formation  by  the  anthrax  bacillus,  A.  Mabzeb  (Ztschr.  Immunit&isf, 
1*.  Expt.  Ther.,  J,  Orig.,  IS  (1912),  No'.  4,  pp.  609^28). — ^AsporogeniOi anthrax 
bacilli  produce  a  heat-stable  endotoxin  in  large  amounts.  Spore-forming  va- 
rieties yield  the  toxin  only  in  small  amounts.  By  Injecting  this  toxin  into 
animals  s^'mptoms  are  produced  which  simulate  those  produced  by  Frledberger*s 
anaphyla toxin  or  from  an  extract  of  the  typhoid  bacillus  (Aronson's  extract). 
The  urine  from  the  animals  treated  with  the  endotoxin  (and  presenting  the 
Oymptoms  of  shock)  when  Injected  into  other  subjects  produced  typical  ana- 
phylaxis. Like  the  endotoxins  of  some  other  bacteria  the  treatment  of  animals 
with  the  endotoxin  produces  no  antitoxin  in  the  blood. 

Ascoli's  reaction  for  diagnosing  anthrax,  F.  de  Gaspebi  (Rev.  G^.  M6d. 
Vet.,  18  {1911),  No.  21h  PP-  555-^^2).— Attempts  to  obtain  the  reac^on  with 
the  spleens  and  similar  material  from  animals  affected  with  pseudo-anthrax 
and  specific  anthrax  serum  resulted  negatively. 

The  detection  of  anthrax  with  the  precipitin  reaction,  W.  Pfeilee  {BerUn. 
Tierarztl.  WcJmschr.,  28  {1912),  Nos.  9,  pp.  149-151;  10,  pp.  167-169).— A  crit- 
ical exposition  of  the  precipitin  reaction  as  applied  to  the  detection  of  anthrax. 

Diagnosis  of  anthrax  with  the  aid  of  'the  bone  marrow,  F.  Wulff  {BerUn. 
Tierdrztl  Wchnschr.,  28  (1912),  No.  24,  pp.  421-42S) .—The  bone  marrow  taken 
from  either  the  dlaphysls  or  epiphysis  can  be  used  for  detecting  the  presence 
of  the  anthrax  bacillus  for  the  purpose  of  diagnosing  the  disease.  The  method 
proposed  gave  positive  results  in  Instances  where  the  blood  or  spleen  was 
negative. 

In  regard  to  the  so-called  immunization  of  anthrax  bacillus  according  to 
PanysE,  W.  L£nXrd  {CentU.  Bakt.  [etc.],  1.  Abt.,  Orig.,  60  {1911),  No.  6,  pp. 
527-5S1). — ^Anthrax  bacilli  (Pasteur  vaccine),  cultivated  in  arsenic  bouillon 
or  rat  serum,  when  subsequently  grown  on  agar  appear  ns  a  slimy  culture 
containing  encapsulated  bacilli.  The  reason  for  this,  in  the  author's  opinion, 
is  that  the  vaccine  originally  contains  organisms  which  are  capable  of  forming 
capsules  about  themselves.  According  to  this  an  immunization  as  expressed 
by  Danysz  (E.  S.  R.,  13,  p.  92)  can  not  be  achieved. 

Normal  virulent  anthrax  bacilli,  when  grown  according  to  the  above  men- 
tioned methods,  show  no  morphological  changea 
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Bacillus  bronchlsepticus  (Bronchi cants);  The  cause  of  distemper  in  dogs 
and  a  similar  disease  in  other  animals,  N.  S.  Ferry  {Vet,  Jour.,  68  {191i), 
No.  445 J  pp,  376-^91  f  table  1). — ^This  is  a  general  account  of  the  disease  in  wbidi 
the  author  summarizes  the  present  status  of  our  knowledge  concerning  it 
together  with  a  report  of  Inyestigatlons  conducted  in  continuance  of  those  pre- 
viously noted  (E.  S.  R.,  25,  p.  787). 

The  inf ectivity  of  parts  of  organs  of  slandered  horses,  the  complement 
fixation  reaction  with  guinea  pi^rs,  and  some  curative  and  immunizing  tests, 
H.  MiESSNER  {Centbl.  Bakt.  [etc.],  1.  Aht.,  Orig,,  6i  {1912),  Festschrift  P. 
Loeffler,  pp,  121-151,  pi.  1). — Only  one^uarter  of  the  guinea  pigs  infected  with 
pieces  of  the  organs  of  glandered  horses  became  giandered.  According  to  this, 
the  results  obtained  with  the  infection  test  must  be  interpreted  with  care. 
Guinea  pigs  infected  with  defibrlnated  blood  rarely  tool^  the  disease.  Guinea 
pigs  infected  with  either  the  organs  or  blood  of  glandered  animals  can  only  be 
considered  glandered  when  the  findings  of  the  complement  fixation  test  hare 
been  confirmed  by  the  autopsical  findings  or  the  animals  have  gone  through 
the  course  of  a  light  form  of  the  disease  during  their  lifetime  Therefore  the 
complement  fixation  reaction,  wh^i  used  for  diagnosing  glanders  in  guinea 
pigs,  i.  e.,  infection  tests,  can  not  be  relied  upon. 

Guinea  pigs  were  treated  with  mallein  or  a  killed  culture  of  the  lenders 
bacillus  for  the  purpose  of  determining  whether  the  serum  of  these  animals 
behaves  as  does  that  obtained  from  horses  pretreated  in  the  same  way.  This 
was  answered  in  the  affirmative  with  the  aid  of  the  complement  fixation  test 
Artificial  and  natural  gastric  juice  did  not  seem  to  have  any  particular 
bactericidal  action  for  the  glanders  bacillus.  Glanders  bacilli  placed  directly 
in  the  stomach  of  guinea  pigs  produced  glanders  in  these  animals.  Horses 
which  were  fed  cultures  t>f  BacUlua  mallei,  given  with  the  food,  did  not  contnct 
the  disease.  Immunizing  tests  with  antlformiu  solutions  of  the  glanders 
bacillus  and  guinea  pigs  showed  that  a  single  or  a  double  treatment  (given 
subcutaneously  or  intra-abdominally)  did  not  produce  an  immunity  In  these 
animals.    The  salvarsan  treatment  was  not  effective  for  glanders. 

The  mallein  test  and  its  **  vagaries,''  H.  G.  Simpson  {Vet.  Rec,  24  {191th 
No.  1226,  pp.  417-4S0). — In  this  article  are  discussed  the  relation  between  local 
and  thermal  reactions  and  the  number  and  age  of  lesions  found  on  post 
mortem,  irregularities  of  the  local  manifestation,  deferred  and  double  local 
reaction,  '*  lungers,"  and  the  results  of  a  large  number  of  tests  and  autopeiei 
conducted  by  the  author. 

Leishmaniasis  and  babesiaais  in  Yucatan,  H.  Seidbuk  {Ann.  Trap.  Med. 
and  Par.,  6  {1912),  No.  2,  pp.  295-900,  flff.  i).— The  author  states  that  a  cattle 
importer  has  estimated  that  the  loss  of  imported  cattle  due  to  splenetic  fever 
(piroplasmosis)  would  reach  as  high  as  $70,000  within  a  period  of  3  montba 
Native  cattle  are  wid  to  suffer  from  the  disease  in  a  mild  form.  A  chronic  case 
of  canine  piroplasmosis  is  reported  to  have  been  observed. 

The  hemolytic  action  of  mastitis  milk,  F.  Mobbb  {Centbl.  Bakt.  [elcL  i. 
Abt.,  Orig.,  65  {1912),  No.  i-^,  pp.  269-296) .—The  milk  from  animals  affected 
with  mastitis  as  a  rule  contains  complement,  the  amount,  however,  being  sub- 
ject to  a  great  many  variations  and  dependent  to  quite  an  extent  upon  the  de- 
gree of  infiammation.  Milk  which  has  a  normal  appearance  contains  little  or 
no  complement  H^nolytic  amboceptor  was  not  noted.  The  hemolytic  method 
is  considered  of  no  value  for  practical  purposes  because  simpler  methods  are 
at  our  disposal. 

The  pathological  anatomy  of  natural  and  experimental  mnrrinii  a  try- 
panosomal  disease  of  the  Isthmus  of  Panama,  S.  T.  Dabuho  {Jour.  Med. 
Research,  26  {1912),  No.  2,  pp.  219-^47 1  pts.  «).— In  this  paper  the  author  reports 
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BCudles  of  tbe  pathological  changes  elicited  in  a  rarlety  of  animals  naturally  and 
experimentally  infected  with  Trypanosoma  hippicumy  namely,  native  horses, 
American  mules  and  work  horses,  dogs,  raccoons,  monkeys,  CehuB  hppoleucus, 
IfyctipithecuB  sp.,  rabbits,  guinea  pigs,  rats,  mice,  and  coati. 

Trypanosomee  ixif  ecting  game  and  domestic  stock  in  the  Luangwa  Valley, 
northeastern  Bhodesia,  A.  Kinghobn  and  W.  Yobke  {Ann,  Trop.  Med.  and 
Par.,  6  (1912),  No.  3,  pp.  S01-S15). — "  Trypanosomes  are  of  frequent  occurrence 
in  game  and  domestic  stock  in  the  Luangwa  Valley.  At  least  37.5  per  cent  of 
the  buck  harbor  parasites.  Six  species  of  trypanosomes  were  found,  viz,  Try- 
panosoma rhodesiense,  T.  vivax,  T,  nanum,  T.  pecorum,  and  2  others,  of  which 
one  was  possibly  T,  montgomeryi. 

**0l08Hna  morHtans  in  nature  transmits  2  of  these  trypanosomes,  viz,  T. 
rhodesiense  and  T.  pecorum,  and  probably  also  transmits  at  least  2  others,  viz, 
T.  vivax  and  T.  naniTiik  Circumstantial  evidence  exists  to  show  that  T. 
pecorum  may  be  transmitted  by  biting  insects  other  than  tsetse  flies." 

Serological  methods  for  diagnosing  trypanosome  diseases,  F.  Rufpebt 
(Berlin.  Tierarztl.  Wchnschr.,  28  (1912),  No.  22,  pp.  S81^8S) .—This  is  a  study 
and  description  of  serological  methods  for  diagnosing  dourine  and  nagana  with 
the  aid  of  agglutination,  precipitin,  the  Porges-Meier  reactions,  and  the  comple- 
ment fixation  method.  Good  results  were  obtained  with  the  first  3  methods, 
but  the  tests  with  the  complement  fixation  method  were  not  conducted  under 
ideal  conditions. 

The  relation  of  animal  fat  to  tubercle  bacillns  fat,  W.  0.  White  and  A.  M. 
Gammon  (Jour.  Med.  Research,  26  (1912),  No.  2,  pp.  257-266). — ^In  this  paper 
the  results  of  a  preliminary  study  of  the  behavior  of  various  animal  and  vege< 
table  fats,  viz,  stearic  acid,  oleic  acid,  palmitic  acid,  linolic  and  linoleic  acid, 
and  butter  and  human  fat  with  tubercle  bacilli  growing  on  glycerin  agar,  are 
reported.  Olive  oil  was  used  as  a  source  for  the  oleic  add,  palm  oil  for  the 
palmitic  acid,  linseed  oil  for  linolic  and  linoleic  acids,  and  beef  suet  for  the 
stearic  acid.  On  the  basis  of  the  resnlts  obtained  the  authors  suggest  an 
explanation  for  the  caudal  lobe  lesions  in  cattle  and  the  apical  lesions  in 
tuberculosis  of  man,  as  follows : 

The  pulmonary  artery,  before  dividing  into  the  right  and  left  pulmonary 
branches,  forms  a  great  bay  of  blood  bounded  by  a  very  elastic  vessel  wall. 
The  blood  in  this  portion  of  the  pulmonary  artery  must  move  with  comparative 
slowness,  because  of  the  short  circuit  which  it  makes  in  comparison  with  the 
long  circuit  made  by  the  general  aortic  quota  of  blood.  In  this  great  bay  the 
blood  is  loaded  with  fatty  derivatives  of  low  specific  gravity  compared  with  the 
whole  blood.  Owing  to  the  slowness  of  the  current,  these  compounds  have  a 
chance  to  rise  to  the  surface  of  the  stream,  so  that  the  upper  layer  of  blood  in 
the  pulmonary  artery  should  have  a  much  larger  content  of  fatty  compounds 
than  the  lower  one.  At  the  highest  point  of  this  main  blood  stream  in  man 
the  vessel  arises  that  supplies  the  apex  of  the  upper  lobe  on  either  side,  so  that 
if  the  theory  advanced  be  correct,  this  vessel  should  be  the  vessel  most  laden 
with  the  fatty  compounds  of  low  specific  gravity  which  are  being  poured  into 
the  pulmonary  stream  by  the  liver  mechanism.  "  This  view,  coupled  with  the 
results  of  our  experimental  work  so  far  completed,  which  shows  that  the 
tubercle  bacillus  makes  use  of  these  compounds  for  its  more  abundant  growth, 
seems  a  most  reasonable  explanation  of  its  more  prevalent  development  in  the 
apex  of  the  upper  lobe." 

The  relations  between  the  human  and  the  bovine  type  of  tubercle  bacillus, 
G.  S.  WooDHEAD  {Lancet  [London],  1912, 1,  No.  22,  pp.  H5UU57).—Th\B  is  an 
address  delivered  at  the  International  Conference  of  Tuberculosis,  held  at 
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Rome  In  April,  1012.  It  deals  principally  with  the  findings  of  the  Brltlflb 
Royal  Commission  on  Tuberculosis  (E.  S.  R.,  26,  p.  S84). 

Human  and  bovine  tuberculosis,  H.  Vall^e  (Rev,  V^U  [Toulouse^,  S7 
(1912),  No.  6',  pp.  S50,  S51). — ^The  author  believes  that  the  disease  is  transmis- 
sible from  animal  (bovine)  to  man,  iiartlcularly  to  infanta  The  majority  of 
cases  in  man,  however,  are  deemed  due  to  transmission  from  man  to  man. 

The  relative  importance  of  the  human  and  bovine  type  of  tubercle  bacilli 
for  the  production  of  tuberculosis  in  man,  A.  Calmktte  (Rev.  Hyg.  et  Pel. 
8anit.,  5.J  (1012),  No.  4,  pp.  5-*P-S57 ).— Relocated  contact  or  Infection  with  larjce 
doses  of  the  bovine  type  of  bacillus  will  produce  tuberculosis  in  man,  especially 
In  young  children.  The  greatest  source  of  danger  lies  in  the  communication  of 
the  disease  from  man  to  man.  This  Is  shown  by  the  occurrence  of  pulmonary 
tuberculosis  in  countries  where  no  tuberculous  cows  are  present  and  where  no 
cow*s  milk  Is  fed  to  the  young. 

The  complement  fixation  reaction -in  tuberculosis,  G.  Hammer  {Munchen. 
Med.  WchntfcJir.,  59  (1912),  No.  S2.  pp.  1750-1752;  abs.  in  Centbl.  Bakt.  [etc.], 
1.  Aht.,  Bef.,  5.*  (1912),  Beiheft,  p.  20/).— Forty- three  out  of  46  cases  of  the 
disease  in  man  were  diagnosed  by  this  method.  Of  the  cases  recorded  35  w:ere 
pulmonary,  7  surgical,  1  glandular,  and  3  lupus.  In  addition  to  this  the  test 
gave  ])ositive  results  in  20  out  of  26  cases  of  suspected  tuberculosis  in  bovines. 
On  autopsy  19  out  of  the  20  reacting  animals  showed  the  lesions  of  tuberculosis. 
Some  of  the  lesions  were  very  slight. 

The  sero  diaernosis  of  bovine  tuberculosis,  Hammeb  (Deut.  Tierdrztl. 
Wchnschr.,  20  (1912),  No.  39,  pp.  595-5.95) .—This  is  a  continuation  of  the  work 
reported  In  the  abstract  above  and  gives  in  detail  the  technic  used  in  the  experi- 
ments and  some  additional  results  obtained  with  96  bovines. 

Of  these  96  animals  48  were  found  to  be  tuberculous  ^pon  slaughter  and  48 
free  from  the  disease.  The  complement  fixation  test  with  the  same  lot  of 
animals  showed  50  to  be  tubercular  and  46  healthy.  The  antigen  employed 
was  nmde  from  a  tuberculous  peritoneal  nodule  and  old  tuberculin. 

The  cooperative  dairy  industries  in  Germany  and  stamping  out  tubercu- 
losis according  to  the  new  national  epizootic  law  (Molk.  Ztg.  Berlin.  22 
(1912),  No.  25,  pp.  290,  i?9i).— This  is  a  discussion  of  this  law  ns  It  applies  to 
the  cooperative  dairies  of  Germany.  The  methods  for  treating  the  milk  ob- 
tained from  Infected  animals,  results  of  the  clinical  examination  of  the  animals, 
and  notes  on  their  elimination  from  the  herds  are  also  included. 

The  lympliatic  system  of  the  bovine,  H.  Baum  (Das  Lymphgefasssystem 
des  Rindes.  Berlin,  1912,  pp.  XI I +170,  pis.  S2).— This  work  consists  of  4  parts. 
The  first  or  general  part  (pp.  1-10)  deals  with  technique,  terminology,  etc; 
part  2  (pp.  11-53)  with  the  lymph-nodes;  and  part  3  (pp.  54-162)  with  the 
lymphatic  vessels.  In  part  4  (pp.  163-165)  the  lymph-nodes  and  lymphatic  ves- 
sels of  the  different  parts  and  regions  of  the  body  are  brought  together.  The 
work  is  illustrated  by  colored  plates  and  a  bibliography  of  60  titles  is  appended. 

The  nature  of  the  marginal  points  occurring  in  the  blood  corposdes  of 
cattle,  M.  KoiDzuMi  (Centhl.  Bakt.  [etc.],  1.  Aht.,  Orig.,  65  (1912),  No.  -f--5, 
pp.  SSlSJfO,  pi.  1). — Studies  of  blood  smears  taken  from  cattle  in  the  southern 
part  of  Formosa,  where  an  endemic  disease  closely  allied  to  Texas  fever  is  found, 
have  led  the  author  to  conclude  that  it  Is  due  to  Babesia  (Piroplasma)  hige- 
mina.  The  marginal  points  are  thought  by  him  to  represent  a  stage  of  Babesia, 
since  they  remain  for  a  long  time  in  the  blood  corpuscles  of  recovered  cattle 
and  serve  as  a  source  of  infection  to  new  comers. 

"  When  cattle  are  on  the  way  to  recovery  the  marginal  points  as  described 
by  Smith  and  Kilbome  make  their  appearance  in  addition  to  the  large  forms. 
For  sometime  afterwards,  both  large  forms  and  small  bodies  are  found  in  vari- 
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ous  proportions.  As  the  animal  continues  recovering  its  health,  the  former 
become  gradually  reduced  in  numl)er  until  finally  the  latter  only  comes  to  be 
found  in  blood.  .  .  .  While  studying  blood  smears  of  cattle  in  which  l>oth  the 
normal  forms  and  the  marginal  points  are  found  together,  I  could  find  several 
intermediate  forms  between  these  2  and  the  course  of  formation  of  the  former 
from  the  latter." 

The  author  states  that  he  can  not  accept  the  view  that  all  of  the  marginal 
points,  or  coccus-like  l>odies,  are  no  other  than  Anaptasma  marginale,  '*  I  can 
not  but  believe  that  Babesia  Hgeniina  at  least,  takes  a  form  of  the  marginal 
points  in  its  life  cycle  as  believed  by  Smith  and  Kilbome,  Knuth.  OUwig,  and 
Manteufel.  ...  I  also  had  opportunities  of  examining  such  forms  in  blood  of 
calves,  mice,  and  rats.  And  it  was  found  that  they  are  clearly  distinguislied 
from  the  marginal  points  appearing  in  the  life  cycle  of  B,  bigcmina,*' 

Some  notes  and  sucrgestions  in  connection  with  the  etiology  of  bovine 
onchocerciasis,  J.  B.  Cleland  (Jour,  Trop.  Med.  and  Hyg.  [London],  J 5  (1912), 
No.  15,  pp.  ZS2-2S5). — ^A  further  discussion  of  the  etiology  of  this  disease  (E.  8. 
R..  25,  p.  887). 

It  appears  most  likely  that  S^tomoxys  caUHtrans  is  the  insect  host  concerned 
in  the  transmission  of  the  embryo  of  this  parasite  from  host  to  host  Since 
embryos  from  the  worm  nests  are  occasionally  liberated  into  the  blood  stream, 
this  fly  has  an  opportunity  to  imbibe  one  or  more  of  the  sparsely  distributed 
embryos  and,  after  a  partial  development,  to  inoculate  a  fresh  vertebrate  host 
therewith. 

Streptotrichosis  in  a  bullock  in  India,  G.  K.  Walkkb  and  R.  Bbanfobd 
{Vet.  Jour,,  68  {1912),  No.  W,  pp.  5U-^i5,  figs.  4).— The  author  records  a 
case  of  this  disease  in  a  bullock  in  the  Punjab. 

Notes  on  the  muscular  changes  brought  about  by  intermuscular  injection 
of  calves  with  the  virus  of  contagious  pleuro-pneumonia,  W.  H.  Botnton 
{[Philippine]  Bur.  Agr.  Bui.  20,  1912.  pp.  10.  pis.  4).— "From  all  appearances 
the  contagious  pleuro-pneumonia  virus  seems  to  have  a  specific  action  upon 
muscle  and  connective  tissue,  affecting  chiefly  the  connective  tissue  elements. 
The  appearances  suggest  that  the  virus  multiplies  in  the  lymph  spaces  of  the 
connective  tissue  and  blood  vessels,  gradually  working  its  way  through  the  walls 
of  the  blood  vessels,  causing  an  inflammation  of  the  intima  and  thus  giving 
rise  to  thrombus  formations.  The  virus  having  in^^aded  the  tissue  gives  rise 
to  a  serofibrinous  exudate,  intermingled  with  groups  of  leucocytes  leading  to 
thrombosis  of  both  lymph  and  blood  vessels. 

"The  muscle  lesions  correspond  with  the  lung  lesions  of  contagious  pleuro- 
pneumonia in  the  following  respects:  Thrombus  formation  In  the  veins  in 
both  tissues;  the  inflammatory  areas  around  the  blood  vessels  are  similar; 
the  connective  tissue  is  chiefly  affected  in  both  tissues;  the  abundant  sero- 
fibrinous exudate  is  present  in  both ;  the  deep  staining  line  of  leucocytes  along 
the  edge  of  the  connective  tissue  is  characteristic  in  both  tissues ;  the  tendency 
toward  a  chronic  productive  inflammation  is  present  in  both." 

A  study  of  the  normal  blood  of  the  carabao,  W.  H.  Boynton  {[Philippine] 
Bur.  Agr.  Bui.  21,  1912,  pp.  12). — ^Twenty-five  animals  in  normal  condition, 
from  2}  to  6  years  of  age,  were  used  in  the  studies  here  reported. 

"In  the  circulating  blood  of  supposedly  normal  caralMos  over  2  -years  old 
the  red  corpuscles  were  found  to  average  6,057,520  per  cubic  millimeter.  The 
average  perc^itage  of  hemoglobin  was  92.6.  The  average  number  of  leucocytes 
was  10.380  per  cubic  millimeter.  The  average  specific  gravity  found  was 
1.0532.  The  relative  volume  of  corpuscles  to  plasma  was  found  to  be  29.1 
per  cent  of  corpuscles  to  70.9  per  c^it  of  plasma.  The  average  time  for  com- 
plet^  coagulation  of  the  blood  was  found  to  be  3  minutes  and  16  seconds  plus." 
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Of  the  6  varietleB  of  leucocytes  found  In  the  peripheral  blood,  48.5  per  cent 
were  lymphocytes,  4.6  per  cent  large  mononuclears,  34.5  per  cent  polynuclears, 
11.6  per  cent  eosinophllea,  and  12  per  cent  mnst  cells. 

Contributions  to  the  knowledge  of  the  involution  of  the  normal  uterus  of 
the  goat,  O.  Haenisch  (Beitrdoe  zur  Kenntnis  der  Involution  des  nortnalen 
Uterus  der  Ziege,  Inaug.  Diss.,  Univ,  Leipsic,  191  J,  pp.  64,  pis,  4). — ^A  report  of 
studies  of  82  indivlduala    A  bibliography  of  30  titles  is  appended. 

Notes  on  the  attenuation  of  virus  in  the  blood  of  cholera  hogrs  to  prepare 
a  vaccine,  R.  Graham  (Amer.  Vet.  Rev.,  41  (1912),  No.  S,  pp.  3S0SS4). — Tests 
were  made  for  the  purpose  of  determining  the  advisability  of  using  hog-cholera 
vaccines  heated  to  OO"*  G.  for  immunizing  against  this  disease. 

The  results  show  that  the  inoculation  of  a  virus  attenuated  at  60**  for  1 
hour  does  not  produce  a  sufficient  immunity  to  protect  hogs  against  this  disease. 
It  also  usually  pree^its  the  additional  danger  of  actually  producing  hog 
cholera,  as  was  shown  in  the  experiment  The  temperature  to  which  the 
liquid  blood  must  be  heated  to  produce  a  reliable  vaccine  is  variable,  and  the 
same  dose  of  vaccine  may  kill,  protect,  or  nonprotect,  upon  inoculating  animals 
of  the  same  slse  under  similar  surroundings.  Virus  attenuated  by  heating  to 
00*"  when  not  cart>ollzed  will  remain  virulent  for  at  least  24  days. 

Vaccination  against  hog  cholera,  F.  S.  Schoenlebeb  (Kansas  8ta.  BuL 
182,  pp.  iSO'-ie^)' — Of  292,400  hogs  vaccinated  with  the  serum  produced  at  the 
Kansas  College  during  1911  reports  were  received  in  regard  to  32,894  head, 
which  had  been  given  the  serum  treatment  alone,  the  serum-simultaneous 
method,  or  the  author's  combination  method,  i.  e.,  serum  alone  followed  in  10 
days  by  the  serum-simultaneous  method,  with  results  as  follows : 

General  summary  of  Kansas  hog-cholera  vaccinations. 


Condition  of  herd. 

Method. 

Num- 
berof 
herds. 

Number 
of  vacci- 
nations. 

Number 

of 
deaths. 

Number 
of  recov- 
eries. 

Fflroent- 
a«6  of  re- 
coveries. 

Diseased 

Serum  akme... 

236 
145 

1(,M3 
S,3S0 

••"U 

11,600 
0,326 

60.55 

Nonlnftct^l 

00.73 

Total 

380 

25,808 

6,055 

20.832 

80.50 

Simultaneous. 

Diseased 

8 
33 

857 
2.565 

52 
82 

605 
2,483 

02.00 

96w80 

Total 

41 

8,222 

134 

8,068 

06.50 

Double 

Diseaaed , 

14 

18 

009 

2,870 

38B 

34 

621 
2,876 

57.30 

NoninXected 

00.17 

Total 

32 

3,779 

412 

8,387 

89.00 

All  methods... 

Diseased 

257 
196 

18,100 
14,785 

5,471 
130 

12,632 
14,655 

60.80 

Noninleeted 

00.10 

Total 

453 

32,8M 

6,601 

^,287 

83.00 

In  addition  to  the  above  the  bulletin  discusses  in  a  clear  and  concise  way  the 
3  methods  of  vaccinating,  the  Kansas  state  law,  immediate  effects  of  vaccina- 
tion, losses,  care  of  hogs  before  and  after  vaccinating.  Instruments,  the  serum 
and  its  production,  controlling  the  disease,  when  and  when  not  to  vaccinate, 
effect  of  vaccination  on  the  ofli^ring,  stocking  up  after  an  outbreak,  forms  of 
the  disease,  conditions  favoring  the  disease,  conditions  or  diseases  which 
resemble  cholera,  manner  of  inf^tion,  period  of  incubation,  prevention  of  the 
disease,  disinfection,  post  mortems,  and  a  few  precautions  and  hint& 

Ascoli's  thermoprecipitation  reaction  as  a  diairnoBtic  aid  for  swine  ery- 
sipelas, M.  IwiCKi  (Berlin.  Tierdrztl.  Wchnschr.,  28  (1912),.No.  23,  pp.  401, 
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402), — ^This  is  a  study  of  the  Ascoll  method  as  applied  to  tlie  dia^osis  of 
eiysipelas  in  hogs.  The  organs  used  were  the  kidney  and  spleen.  In  some  cases 
both  were  employed. 

Although  a  few  negative  results  were  obtained  with  positive  material,  the 
author  believes  that  the  method  can  be  used  providing  a  specific  serum  of  the 
proper  strength  is  employed.  Special  emphasis  is  placed  on  the  point  that 
some  additional  work  will  have  to  be  done  in  regard  to  preparing  a  more 
suitable  serum  for  this  purpose. 

Infection  with  Bacillus  aerogrenes  capsulatus,  S.  A.  Dehinq  {Amer.  Joun 
Vet,  Med.,  7  (1912),  No.  9,  pp.  S65,  S66).— The  author  reports  observations  of  a 
case  of  this  infection  in  the  mule  in  Iowa. 

The  condition  of  the  digestive  tract  in  parathyroid  tetany  in  cats  and  dogs, 
A.  J.  Carlson  (Amer.  Jour.  Physiol.,  SO  (1912),  No.  -f,  pp.  309^40).-^" There 
are  no  spasms,  contractures,  or  other  evidence  of  hyperexcitability  or  tetany 
of  the  neuro-muscular  mechanisms  of  the  digestive  tract  in  parathyroid  tetany 
in  cats  and  dogs.  Even  in  very  severe  tetany  the  movonents  of  the  stomach 
and  the  intestines  may  be  normal.  The  deviati<in  from  normal  is  in  the  direc- 
tion of  depression  or  paralysis." 

Observations  on  fowl  and  ducks  in  Uganda  with  relation  to  Trypanosoma 
gallinarum  and  T.  gambiense,  H.  L.  Dt7Ke  (Proc.  Roy.  8oc.  [London],  8er.  B, 
85  (1912),  No.  B  580,  pp.  878^84,  pi  i).— The  author  concludes  that  T.  gaUi- 
namm  can  multiply  in  the  gut  of  Glos&ina  palpaHs,  although  this  fly  is  prob- 
ably not  the  normal  host.  Muscovite  ducks  are  not  thought  capable  of  acting 
as  a  reservoir  for  T.  gambiense. 

BUBAL  EirOINEEBIirO. 

The  storage  of  water  for  irrigation  purposes. — ^I,  Earth-fill  dams  and 
hydraulic-fill  dams.  H,  Timber  dams  and  rock-fill  dams,  S.  Fobtieb  and 
F.  L.  BixBT  {U.  8.  Dept.  Agr.,  Office  Empt.  Stas.  Bui.  249,  pta.  i,  pp.  95,  pis.  20, 
figs.  41;  2,  pp.  64,  pis.  8,  figs.  S8). — Small  and  medium  sized  reservoirs  are 
deemed  as  urgently  needed  to  provide  additional  water  supply  for  arid  lands 
as  are  large  reservoirs  and  to  have  a  more  extended  use,  especially  in  the  late 
summer  seasons  if  the  stream  flow  is  short  and  water  is  needed  for  stock  and 
the  more  valuable  crops  such  as  alfalfa,  potatoes*  sugar  beets,  sugar  cane,  and 
orchard&  In  this  bulletin  the  types  of  dams  suitable  to  small  reservoirs  only 
are  considered.  Several  different  types  of  these  dams  and  several  specific 
structures  with  cost  data  are  described,  and  a  large  amount  of  information  is 
given  relative  to  the  proper  location,  construction,  and  lining  of  the  reservoirs, 
the  different  methods  of  location  and  design,  and  the  equipment,  methods,  and 
material  of  construction  of  these  dams  with  spillways,  gates,  valves,  conduits, 
and  all  operating  machinery. 

Tests  indicate  that  in  earthen  dam  construction  it  is  advantageous  to  use  a 
mixture  of  materials  ranging  from  fine  to  coarse  to  effect  as  high  a  degree 
of  compactness  as  possible,  and  that  the  foundation  should  be  on  firm  and 
reasonably  dry  ground.  In  hydraulic-fill  dam  construction  the  features  to  be 
considered  are  a  supply  of  water  with  a  flow  of  from  2  to  20  cu.  ft  per  second 
under  a  pressure  of  from  40  to  75  lbs.  per  square  inch ;  suitable  material  such 
as  may  be  readily  sluiced  into  place  and  will  give  the  required  degree  of  com- 
pactness, stability,  and  imperviousness ;  and  available  quantities  of  this  mate- 
rial close  enough  by  to  make  transportation  by  the  hydraulic  method  practical. 
The  timber  dam  is  regarded  as  a  suitable  and  economical  structure  in  all  the 
smaller  and  less  expensive  irrigation  systems  because  of  its  cheapness  in  first 
67421''— No.  8—13 7 
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cost,  ease  and  rapidity  of  construction,  and  its  adaptability  to  a  wide  range 
of  conditions  and  locations.  In  rock-flll  dams  the  greater  part  of  the  strac- 
tnre  consists  of  loose  irock  dumped  into  place  and  rendered  imperyious  by  the 
use  of  earth,  lumber,  concrete,  or  steel,  the  size  of  the  dam  and  the  ultimate 
cost  of  obtaining  and  placing  the  materials  determining  which  is  preferable 
in  each  case.  The  mass  and  weight  of  the  rocks  provide  the  necessary  stability 
against  water  pressure  and  OTertuming  and  sliding  tendencies. 

Shallow  pumping  for  Irrigation  In  the  West,  W.  L.  Wilder  {Mid-OotUinetUy 
5  (1912),  No.  7,  pp.  14-17,  figs.  7).>-This  general  discussion  of  shallow  Irriga- 
tion pumping  in  the  West  indicates  that  the  best  sources  of  cheap  power  on  the 
farm  at  the  present  time  are  the  gasoline  engine  and  the  electric  motor.  To 
these  are  considered  due  the  success  of  shallow  irrigation  pumping.  Serial 
forms  of  pumps  and  water-lifting  devices  In  present  use  are  described. 

Irrigation  by  pumping  in  western  Kansas,  F.  D.  Gobusn  (Topeka,  Kans^ 
1912,  pp.  12,  figs.  9).— The  author  discusses  the  possibilities  presented  by  irri- 
gation pumping  in  western  Kansas,  describing  several  private  pumping  plants  in 
use  which  give  satisfaction  and  showing  that  whenever  Irrigation  by  pumping 
from  deep  bored  or  artesian  wells  may  be  done  to  sui^lement  rainfall  it  will 
bring  about  great  Increases  in  crop& 

A  new  method  of  subirrigation  (Texas  Farm  Cihoperator,  S5  (1912),  No.  S5, 
pp.  1,  2). — A  description  is  given  of  a  subirrigation  system  in  Texas  in  which 
the  water  is  distributed  by  concrete  pipe,  the  main  pipe,  4  in.  in  diameter,  run- 
ning the  length  of  a  field  and  feeding  2-ln.  lateral  pipes  which  are  laid  at 
Intervals  of  33  ft.  At  intervals  of  3  ft  small  holes  are  made  In  the  tops  of  the 
lateral  pipe  in  which  are  Inserted  small  plugs  with  pin  hole  end  opeslngs. 
Concrete  caps  are  placed  over  these  plugs,  leaving  Just  enough  space  to  allow 
the  water  coming  through  the  plug  to  percolate  from  under  the  cap  and  into 
the  soiL  It  is  claimed  that  a  well  with  a  capacity  of  only  40  gal.  per  minute 
furnishes  sufficient  water  to  Irrigate  20  acres,  using  a  4i-in.  working  barrd 
pump  driven  by  a  2-horsepower  engine.  The  advantages  presented  by  thli 
system  are  the  great  savings  of  land  and  water. 

Overhead  Irrigation  in  the  citrus  grove  (Pacific  Rural  Press,  84  (1912),  No. 
2,  p.  28.) — A  system  of  overhead  Irrigation  Is  described  In  which  galvanised  iron 
pipe  lines  are  run  underground  through  every  alternate  row  of  trees,  and  stand 
pipes  15  ft.  high  are  raised  through  every  fourth  tree,  the  water  being  dis- 
tributed through  rotary  sprinklers.  The  head  pipe  is  4  in.  in  diameter  and  Is 
tapped  by  17  rows  of  1}  In.  pipe,  which  reduces  to  H  In.  toward  the  center  and 
to  1  In.  along  the  lower  third.  The  branch  pipes  to  individual  treee  are  }  tn. 
and  the  stand  pipes  |  In.  The  pumping  is  done  by  electricity  and  the  cost  of 
the  system  was  about  $150  per  acre. 

Snper^levation  of  water  surface  in  passing  around  curves  at  high  veloci- 
ties (Bngin.  and  Contract.,  S8  (1912),  No.  1,  p.  24,  figs.  »).— A  mathematical 
discussion  is  given  providing  for  a  raise  in  the  outside  walls  of  irrigation  canal 
curves  to  prevent  loss  of  water  due  to  superelevation. 

[Duty  of  water],  W.  W.  McLauohuh  (Mid-Continent,  5  (1912),  No.  5,  pp. 
25,  26,  fig,  i).— This  is  a  general  discussion  of  the  meaning  of  the  duty  of 
water,  presenting  the  opinion  that  this  should  be  based  entirely  upon  the 
economic  productive  power  of  the  water,  Including  net  return  on  money  In- 
vested, labor  and  equipment  required,  and  the  marketable  qualities  of  the  crop 
produced,  rather  than  on  the  amount  of  water  required  to  produce  a  certain 
quantity  of  crop,  and  thus  distinguishing  between  primitive  methods  and 
modem  scientific  methods  of  irrigation. 

Kotes  on  irrigation  in  Cape  Colony,  J.  Mulue  (Bui.  Agr.  Congo  Beige, 
S   (1912),  No.  2,  pp.  257-290,  pi.  1,  figs.  25).— A  general  discussion  of  the 
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geography  and  meteorology  of  Cape  Colony  Is  followed  by  notes  on  the  cost  of 
irrigation  per  acre,  the  value  of  irrigated  lands,  surface  and  subsurface  waters, 
irrigation  work,  duty  of  water,  and  the  general  extent  of  irrigation  in  the 
colony. 

[Practical  problems  in  irricration,  drainagre,  and  hydraulics  on  the  farm], 
W.  B.  Gregory  {Hacienda,  7  {1912),  No.  10,  pp.  291-299,  figs.  20). —This  article 
deals  with  irrigation  and  drainage  and  general  agricultural  hydraulics,  dis- 
cussing the  selection  and  installation  of  power  machinery,  pumps,  etc.,  for  irri- 
gation pumping,  the  preparation  of  the  soil  for  irrigation,  the  amount  and  fre- 
quency of  irrigation,  drainage  of  irrigated  lands,  drainage  6y  hydraulic 
machinery,  and  the  possibilities  of  converting  hydraulic  energy  into  electrical 
energy. 

Canada's  drainage  problem,  W.  H.  Day  (Ann.  Bpt  Ontario  Agr.  Col.  and 
Ewpt.  Farm,  S7  {1911),  pp.  65,  66,  /Iff.  i).— It  is  stated  in  this  report  that  in 
Ontario  as  a  whole  there  are  from  25,000,000  to  30,000,000  acres  of  land  needing 
drainage,  for  much  of  which  large  outlets  must  be  provided  by  the  government. 
The  increased  crop  returns  for  the  entire  Dominion  following  drainage  are 
estimated  at  several  billions  of  dollars  per  annum. 

Plans  for  and  estimates  of  costs  of  draining  33,000  acres  of  swamp  land 
in  Horth  Carolina  {Engin.  and  Contract.,  S7  {1912),  No.  20,  pp.  565,  566,  figs. 
2). — ^Ten  different  ditches  are  Included  in  this  work,  designed  to  carry  1  in. 
run-off  per  24  hours  with  side  slopes  of  1 : 1  and  a  minimum  width  of  14  ft 
The  cost  of  the  entire  work  is  estimated  at  $142,621,  or  about  $4.32  per  acre. 

A  good  form  of  tiling  contract,  F.  O.  Nelson  {Successful  Farming,  11 
{1912),  No.  8,  p.  18). — A  form  for  contracts  between  landowner  and  tiling  con- 
tractor to  be  used  in  all  cases,  thus  eliminating  the  usual  unsatisfactory  verbal 
contract  on  pmall  tile  drainage  Jobs,  is  suggested. 

[Experimental  road  work  near  Baltimore,  Hd.],  W.  W.  Crosby  {Oood 
Boads^  n.  «er.,  4  {1912),  No.  10,  pp.  9S-99,  figs.  7).— This  is  a  summary  with 
tables  of  results  and  costs  of  experiments  with  the  penetration  method  of 
bituminous  road  construction.  The  road  is  about  6^  miles  long  and  varies 
from  14  to  24  ft.  in  width.  The  old  macadam  surface  was  scarified,  reshaped, 
and  the  foundation  strengthened  where  necessary.  It  was  rolled  and  covered 
with  a  4  in.  layer  of  1  to  2  in.  crushed  stone  with  a  i  in.  per  foot  crown.  Tills 
was  rolled  to  the  utmost  possible  compaction  and  hot  pitch  applied  and  evenly 
distributed.  A  thin  coating  of  J  to  1  in.  clean  stone  chips  was  placed  on  top 
to  absorb  the  excess  pitch  and  fill  the  extra  voids,  the  quantities  of  pitch  and 
stone  chips  varying  greatly  per  square  yard  under  different  circamstances. 
Some  sections  of  the  work  were  made  of  ordinary  water-bound  macadam  with 
a  top  coat  of  cold  pitch  and  stone  chips. 

Where  the  quantity  of  pitch  used  was  in  excess  of  1.7  gal.  per  square  yard  the 
bleeding  of  the  pitch  in  hot  weather  and  the  slipperiness  in  cold  weather  were 
found  particularly  objectionable,  especially  where  tars  were  used.  On  the 
whole,  after  from  2  to  3  years,  the  condition  of  most  of  the  sections  is  deemed 
satisfactory,  the  cost  being  the  only  questionable  feature. 

Boad  building  by  convict  labor  in  Colorado,  T.  J.  Tynan  {Thre8hennen''8 
Rev.,  21  {1912),  No.  5,  pp.  59,  60,  62). —Attention  is  called  to  the  use  of  convict 
labor  in  Colorado  for  road  building,  as  being  much  cheaper  than  other  lubor. 
It  is  noted  that  50  miles  of  rock  road  were  constructed  at  a  cost  of  $1,134  per 
mile,  which  by  ordinary  labor  would  have  cost  $25,000  per  mile. 

Concrete  roads  in  the  country,  N.  A.  Clapp  {Farmers*  Rev.,  JH  {1912),  No. 
to,  p.  532,  figs.  5).— Attention  is  called  to  the  progress  of  concrete  road  con- 
struction in  Wayne  County,  Mich.,  briefly  reviewing  methods  of  construction 
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and  noting  the  commercial  and  social  advancement  of  the  community.    The 
cost  of  these  roads  is  about  |16,000  per  mile. 

An  act  creating  a  state  highway  department  and  providing  aid  in  oon- 
struction  and  maintenance  of  highways  (Ohio  Highway  Dept.  Bui.  U^  1911, 
pp.  19). 

[Bedudng  the  cost  of  farm  power],  D.  G.  Shafeb  (TH&uiie  Farmer  [V,  Y.], 
11  {1912),  No.  56U  pp.  i»  2,  21,  flffs.  4).— This  article  enumerates  as  the  8 
reliable  sources  of  farm  power  internal  combustion  engines,  electricity,  and 
water  power,'  and  discusses  their  use  in  connection  with  the  heavy  work  ordi- 
narily performed  by  men  and  horses.  The  fallacy  of  installing  low  voltage 
electric  power  systems  is  pointed  out  and  methods  of  harnessing  and  trans- 
mitting small  water  power  are  outlined. 

Electricity  on  the  farm,  P.  A.  Bates  (A'a^  Land  and  Irrig.  Jour.,  €  (1912), 
No.  2,  pp.  6-8,  flgs.  9). — ^This  article  deals  with  the  use  of  electricity  fbr  operat- 
ing cream  separators,  chums,  milking  machines,  and  dairy  refrigerators  in 
small  farm  dairies  and  describes  Installations  in  present  usa 

The  storage  battery  in  isolated  lighting  plants,  T.  Mii^ton  {Chu  Engine, 
H  {1912),  No.  7,  pp.  S5SS56). — ^Investigations  of  the  storage  battery  when  used 
in  connection  with  isolated  electric  systems  indicate  that  by  the  use  of  storage 
batteries,  electric  light  and  power  may  be  had  for  24  hours  by  operating  the  gas 
engine  and  dynamo  a  much  shorter  time. 

The  power  windmill  and  electric  lights  on  the  farm,  F.  Fobust  (TFfo. 
Farmer,  41  {1912),  No.  SO,  p.  709,  fig.  1). — ^A  description  of  a  farm  power  plant 
driven  by  a  windmill  which  operates  several  machines  by  belt  and  shaft  drive 
and  also  an  electric  generator  for  electric  light,  the  entire  cost  of  the  plant 
b^ng  about  |260. 

[Bunning  and  maintenance  of  the  internal  combustion  engine]  (Oas 
Engine,  U  {1912),  No.  9,  pp.  482-485) .—Not&a  are  given  on  the  starting,  run- 
ning, and  maintenance  of  internal  combustion  oigines  with  directions  for  main- 
taining the  following  conditions  on  which  the  good  working  of  the  engines 
depend:  Suitability  and  steady  supply  of  fuel,  correct  fuel  mixture,  sufficient 
compression,  correct  valve  and  ignition  timing,  efficient  governing,  good  water 
circulation  in  the  Jackets,  good  but  not  excessive  lubrication,  and  general 
cleanlines& 

Selection  and  care  of  gas  traction  engines  and  equipment,  F.  H.  GiossMAir 
{Canad.  Thresherman  and  Farmer,  11  {1912),  No.  6,  pp.  SO,  52).— The  author 
recommends  for  private  work  a  15  to  30  horsepower,  single  cylinder,  throttle 
governed,  water-cooled,  gas  or  kerosene  engine,  and  for  a  general  public  plow- 
ing business  a  30  to  60  liorsepower,  oil-cooled,  gas  or  kerosene  engine.  He 
gives  brief  directions  for  the  care  and  use  of  the  engine  and  its  equipment,  and 
suggests  a  list  of  tools  and  other  handy  equipment 

[The  gas  engrine  governor],  G.  W.  Hull  {Oas  Engine,  14  {1912),  No.  9,  pp. 
479,  480). — ^Directions  are  given  for  the  care  of  the  governing  mechanism  on 
internal  combustion  engines,  more  especially  on  the  hit-and-miss  governed  type. 
It  is  stated  that  the  speed  should  be  controlled  with  minimum  variation  from 
no  load  to  full  load  and  from  full  to  no  load  in  order  to  prevent  Injury  to  the 
engine  due  to  sudden  speed  changes,  to  obtain  the  best  results  from  the  driven 
machinery,  to  give  fuel  economy,  and  to  save  the  time  wasted  by  hand 
regulation. 

Some  lubrication  problems,  A.  E.  Potteb  {Oas  Engine,  14  (jdi2),  No.  7,  pp. 
S4SS48). — Thi»  is  a  paper  read  before  the  National  Oas  Engine  Association 
at  Milwaukee,  in  which  the  author  discusses  gas  engine  lubricati<m.  He  states 
that  the  simplest  and  easiest  gas  engine  to  lubricate  efficiently  is  the  hori- 
zontal 4-cycle  engine,  and  maintains  that  every  vertical   gas  engine  piston 
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Should  htive  a  ring  at  its  lower  extremity,  in  addition  to  the  usual  piston 
rings,  to  create  a  pressure  to  force  oil  accumulations  to  the  wrist-pin  hearings 
rather  than  to  the  combustion  chamber.  He  points  out  the  evils  of  the  splash 
and  flushing  systems  of  lubrication  and  advocates  the  automatically  regulated 
pressure  pump  system  used  in  most  foreign  designs.  He  discusses  the  fire, 
cold,  and  viscosity  tests  of  oils,  and  states  that  a  high-fire  test,  fairly  thin  oil 
Is  best  adapted  to  vertical  engines  using  a  positive  force-feed  lubrication  sys- 
tem, while  a  low-flre  test  oil  better  answers  the  requirements  where  splash 
systems  are  employed,  on  account  of  allowing  for  a  sure  sufDciency  for  a  less 
positive  system  in  order  that  the  excess  oil  may  be  more  completely  consumed 
in  the  combustion  chamber. 

Cooling  the  farm  engrine,  J.  H.  Beattie  (Fan»  Machinery,  1912^  No.  1072, 
pp.  15,  16). — Attention  Is  called  to  the  importance  of  keeping  the  cylinder  of  a 
gasoline  engine  cool,  and  several  farm  engines  are  described  which  are  cooled 
by  air,  water,  or  oil. 

A  gas  locomobile,  L.  Dubois  {Jour.  Agr.  Prat.,  n.  ser.,  23  (1912),  No.  21,  pp. 
65Ji,  655,  figs.  2). — A  description  is  given  of  a  power  and  tractor  outfit  consisting 
of  a  combination  of  internal  combustion  engine  and  gas  generating  equipment. 
The  engine  is  a  4-cycle,  water  cooled  type  manufactured  in  sizes  of  from  8  to 
55  horsepower,  and  burns  the  gas  direct  from  the  attached  generator. 

Problem  of  the  small  tractor,  L.  W.  Ellis  (Farmcr*8  Advocate,  47  (1912), 
No.  1092,  pp.  960,  961,  figs.  i). — ^This  is  a  paper  read  before  the  National  Gas 
Engine  Trades  Association  at  Milwaukee. 

The  author  discusses  the  small  tractor  problem  confronting  tractor  designers 
and  compares  American  with  foreign  design.  The  French  designers  have  dealt 
most  extensively  with  small,  all-service  tractors,  and  combinations  of  tractor 
engine  with  plowing  and  cultivating  devices,  with  indifferent  success,  while  the 
Americans  have  dealt  almost  exclusively  with  large  tractors  for  heavy  work. 
"Practically  every  idea  submitted  abroad  has  been  the  subject  of  original 
investigation  and  experiments  in  this  country,  and  actual  experience  has  shown 
the  impracticability  of  many  of  what  are  superficially  regarded  as  essentials  of 
the  small  tractor." 

Why  a  kerosene  tractor,  R.  Olney  (Irrig.  Age,  27  (1912),  No.  10,  pp.  972, 
979,  figs.  4). — A  discussion  of  the  fuel  question  for  internal  combustion  tractors, 
giving  a  comparison  of  the  costs  of  using  gasoline  and  kerosene  in  a  special 
type.  With  this  tractor  plowing  was  done  with  gasoline  for  72.6  cts.  per  acre 
and  with  kerosene  for  58.6  cts.  per  acre. 

Can  tractor  rating  be  standardized?  (CatM^.  Thresherman  and  Fanner,  17 
(1912),  No.  7,  pp.  44h,  iJc).— A  discussion  of  the  problem  of  a  standard  system 
of  rating  for  tractors.  One  opinion  expressed  is  that  since  a  tractor  is  required 
to  operate  \inder  widely  varying  conditions  of  soil,  roadway,  and  weather,  a 
conservative  brake  horsepower  rating  of  20  per  cent  below  the  possibly  develoi«ed 
brake  horsepower  should  be  adopted,  while  another  opinion  is  that  a  standard 
method  of  testing  could  be  adopted  requiring  the  use  of  a  pair  of  drums  mounted 
on  a  shaft  running  on  roller  bearings  and  connected  to  a  Prony  brake.  The 
tractor  should  be  made  to  climb  planks  into  such  a  position  that  the  traction 
wheels  would  be  in  contact  with  and  supported  by  the  drums  and  held  in  this 
position  by  a  draw-bar  dynamometer  connected  to  a  post.  By  this  apparatus 
and  by  scales  under  the  front  wheels  and  the  draw-bar  dynamometer,  the  load 
on  the  traction  wheels  when  pulling  and  at  rest,  giving  the  axle  torque  and 
the  horsepower  delivered,  including  rolling  friction  of  the  tires,  and  readings 
in  connection  with  the  traction-wheel  tire  speed,  can  be  obtained* 

Motor  plows  and  grround-breaking  machinery,  Holldack  (Jahrb.  Deut. 
Landw.  Oesell.,  27  (1912),  No.  1,  pp.  209^19,  pis.  15,  figs.  11). ^A  discussion  is 
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given  of  motor  plows  and  ground  breakers  in  general,  describing  some  special 
improved  types,  including  combinations  of  motor  and  high-speed  rotating  groand 
breakers  and  presenting  a  graphical  discussion  of  the  losses  in  the  drive  wheel 
by  slipping  and  sinking  and  special  improved  types  of  drive-wheel  rim  t4> 
prevent  this. 

The  application  of  motor  plows,  E.  Fbeund  (Wiener  LandtD,  Ztg„  6Si  ilBlSt)^ 
7fo,  4S,  pp.  SJ^S,  544)' — ^A  description  and  discussion  are  given  of  three  systems  of 
motor  plowing,  namely,  the  rope  and  windlass  system,  the  drag  system,  and  tlie 
combination  tractor  and  ground-breaker  system,  giving  tables  showing  the 
horsepower,  revolutions  per  minute,  weight,  fuel,  required,  cost  of  operation, 
and  initial  cost  of  the  different  makes  of  each  system. 

[A  powerful  ditching  machine]  (La,  Planter,  48  (1912),  No.  19,  p.  SS6,  fig, 
1), — A  powerful  ditching  engine  is  described  which  pulls  a  bull  ditcher  back 
and  forth  between  the  main  canals  of  an  irrigation  system,  thus  maldng  a 
system  of  connecting  ditches  between  the  main  canals.  It  is  claimed  that  tlie 
ditcher  can  be  operated  at  a  speed  of  3,000  ft.  per  hour. 

A  new  machine  for  picking  cotton  (Texas  Farm  C<hoperator,  36  (f9if ), 
No.  S6,  p.  1,  fig.  1).— A  description  is  given  of  a  new  cotton  picker,  the  mecha- 
nism of  which  consists  of  a  16-in.  cylinder  12  in.  long,  on  which  are  mounted  20 
spindle-shaft  frames  each  carrying  7  spindles,  making  140  picking  fingers  in  alL 
As  the  cylinder  revolves,  the  spindles  are  caused  to  revolve  at  high  speed  as 
they  stand  in  a  vertical  position  and  the  cotton  wraps  around  them.  Whoi 
they  come  to  a  horizontal  position  they  are  thrown  out  of  gear  and  the  oottcm 
is  stripped  off  and  passed  to  a  basket  in  the  rear.  It  is  claimed  that  this  picker 
will  do  the  work  of  from  10  to  12  men,  requiring  only  a  team  and  driver. 

A  new  fruit-tree  sprayer,  G.  Platz  (Mitt.  PrUf.  Stat.  Landw.  Masch.  «. 
Gerate  Halle,  1912,  No.  164*  P.  24,  flffs.  21).— This  pamphlet  reports  the  results 
of  investigations  on  a  fruit-tree  sprayer,  consisting  of  a  pressure  cylinder,  con- 
taining compressed  air  and  the  liquid  to  be  applied,  an  air  pump  to  supply  the 
air  pressure,  a  manometer  to  measure  and  gage  the  air  pressure,  a  gage  to 
regulate  the  supply  of  the  liquid,  and  a  hose  with  an  adjustable  spray  nonle, 
the  whole  being  fitted  with  the  necessary  valves.  The  theory  of  the  operation  of 
this  apparatus  is  explained  and  the  results  of  pressure  measurements,  investi- 
gations of  power  required  in  pumping  the  pressure,  time  duration  of  discharge, 
discharge  ^ciency,  and  nozzle  efficiency  are  given. 

The  conclusions  are  that  although  the  apparatus  in  practice  may  not  be  as 
efficient  under  all  conditions  as  the  investigations  show,  yet  it  combines  simplic- 
ity, ease  of  operation,  and  relatively  high  efficiency. 

■fiiiriTig  machines  and  mechanical  milking,  G.  Hutge  (Ann.  C^enMonm, 
22  (1912),  No.  5,  pp.  251-308,  figs.  2j^).— This  article  describes  sev^tU  different 
makes  of  milking  machines  operated  by  suction,  compression,  and  suction  and 
compression  combined,  and  discusses  the  important  principles  of  their  opa> 
ation  and  the  advantages  and  disadvantages  of  mechanical  milking  in  geia&nL 
pointing  out  the  bad  effects  that  some  machines  have  on  the  cow,  and  the 
advantages  of  time  saving,  sanitation,  and  flexibility  of  mechanical  milking 
apparatus. 

Preliminaxy  examinations  of  new  dairy  apparatus,  B.  Mabtirt  (Arb. 
Duet.  Landw.  Gesell.,  1912,  No.  219,  pp.  101,  figs,  ^i).— This  work  describes  and 
gives  the  results  of  preliminary  investigations  of  new  dairy  machinery  and 
apparatus,  among  which  are  cream  separators,  churns,  refrigerating  machinery, 
heating  apparatus,  and  aparatus  for  testing  milk  and  cream. 

Dairy  bam  at  University  of  Hissonri,  G.  H.  fik>KL£8  (Waliaceg*  Farmer, 
37  (1912),  No.  16,  pp.  751,  752,  flga.  2).— The  ground  plan  and  general  deacrip- 
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tion  of  the  dairy  barn  at  the  University  of  Missouri  are  given.  Tlie  construc- 
tion Is  Intended  to  be  practical  and  to  include  at  the  same  time  all  the  necessary 
features  for  the  best  sanitai7  conditions. 

The  farm  stable,  C.  W.  Sleioh  ( Trans.  Highland  and  Agr.  8oc.  Boot,  5.  ser., 
t4  (1912),  pp.  40^2,  figs,  10). — ^The  essential  details  of  the  construction  of 
suitable  farm  stables  are  briefly  given,  emphasizing  drainage,  ventilation,  light, 
and  the  comfort  of  the  horses,  and  presenting  original  ideas  as  to  roof,  wall, 
floor,  and  stall  construction. 

Experiments  with  improved  cow  stalls,  A.  Gt^NTHABT  ( Wiener  Landw.  Ztg,, 
et  (1912),  No.  45,  pp.  540,  541,  figs.  5).-— The  details  of  a  cow  stall  are  given 
in  which  a  double,  adjustable  hanging  chain  is  used  instead  of  stanchions. 

Cement  silo  construction  {Agr.  Ed.  [Kans.  Agr.  Col.],  4  (1912),  No.  6,  pp. 
79,  figs.  29). — ^This  bulletin  gives  a  detailed  outline  of  the  design  and  construc- 
tion of  the  monolithic  silo,  by  6.  S.  Hine,  and  of  the  metal-lath  silo,  by  O.  C. 
Wheeler. 

Farm  poultry  houses,  J.  B.  Davidson  and  W.  A.  Lippiitcott  (Iowa  8ta.  Bui. 
192,  pp.  227-251,  figs.  15). — ^This  bulletin  sets  forth  the  essentials  of  a  good 
poultry  house,  and  emphasizes  the  necessity  of  a  well-drained  location  and  of 
dryness,  ventilation,  sunlight,  and  simplicity  in  construction  to  fticilitate  clean- 
ing and  disinfection.  Plans  and  specifications  and  details  of  construction,  with 
bills  of  material  and  estimates  of  cost,  of  an  A-shaped  portable  colony  house, 
the  Iowa  Station  colony  house,  and  a  farm  poultry  house  are  also  given. 

Making  a  poultry  house,  M.  R.  Conoveb  (New  York,  1912,  pp.  54,  pl9.  8,  figs. 
4). — ^Thls  work  deals  with  the  design  and  construction  of  poultry  houses  and 
contains  chapters  with  specific  suggestions  for  houses,  floors,  foundations,  roofii, 
walls,  windows  and  ventilation,  doors,  nests  and  roosts,  and  the  run,  and  a 
final  chapter  on  general  upkeep. 

Wire  fencing  (Canad.  Thresherman  and  Farmer,  11  {1912),  No.  7,  pp.  57, 
58). — It  is  stated  that  the  rusting  of  modem  steel  wire  is  due  principally  to 
galvanic  action  rather  than  to  the  thinness  of  the  galvanizing  coat,  this  action 
being  brought  about  by  the  diiference  in  chemical  composition  of  dliferent  parts 
of  wire  manufactured  from  Iron  made  by  the  Bessemer  and  open-hearth 
processes.  When  iron  containing  considerable  manganese  is  used,  the  dliferent 
iron  particles  of  different  chemical  composition  are  caused  to  act  as  different 
metals,  assume  different  potentials,  and  when  wet  cause  the  flow  of  electric 
currents,  thus  setting  up  galvanic  action  and  resulting  in  a  decomposition  of 
the  wire. 

The  puddled  iron  process  is  presented  as  a  solution  to  the  rust  problem  since 
in  this  process  the  slag  and  impurities  are  more  evenly  distributed  throughout 
the  metal,  thus  preventing  galvanic  action.  Wire  made  from  puddled  ircm  is 
more  expensive  than  the  others,  but  is  considered  an  economical  investment 
since  it  lasts  from  4  to  5  times  as  long. 

See  also  the  work  of  Oushman  (E.  S.  R.,  21,  p.  207). 

Labor-savers  in  the  laundry,  L.  R.  Baldebston  {Country  Oent.,  77  {1912), 
No.  20,  p.  IS,  dgms.  5). — Laundry  machinery  and  equipment  is  discussed,  par- 
ticularly with  reference  to  farm  laundry  problems. 

BTTEAL  ECONOMICS. 

What  is  the  most  important  problem  before  our  rural  people?  {Business 
America,  12  {1912),  No.  5,  pp.  49^7). — ^Answers  to  the  above  question  are  pre- 
sented, as  follows:  Education,  by  A.  G.  True;  The  Problem  of  Marketing,  by 
F.  A.  Waugh ;  Cooperation,  by  G.  S.  Barrett ;  Where  Are  Rural  People  to  Spend 
Their  Honey  and  Energy?  by  T.  N.  Carver;  The  District  School,  by  B.  T.  Fair- 
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child;  The  Labor  Income,  by  W.  H.  Wilson;  and  Enlarging  the  Agricultural 
Unit,  by  E.  Davenport. 

Cost  accounting  on  farms,  G.  F.  Wabren  (Awer.  Agr„  90  {1912),  No.  IS,  pp. 
$6S,  26 Jf,  265),— An  address  delivered  before  the  New  York  State  Agricultural 
Society  in  which  the  author  compares  incomes  of  farmers  and  city  laborers, 
and  discusses  the  cost  of  men  and  teams  on  the  farm,  equipment  value,  interest 
on  investment,  and  various  factors  usually  omitted  in  keeping  farm  accounta. 
He  states  that  reports  of  receipts  and  expenditures  as  secured  from  2,409  farms 
in  14  townships  in  New  York  indicated  that  but  one-third  of  the  farmers  made 
more  than  hired  man's  wages  in  addition  to  5  per  cent  interest  on  their  capltaL 
A  similar  study  in  6  other  States  Indicated  that  less  than  one-third  of  the 
farmers  make  farm  wages. 

Colonization  and  immigration,  J.  S.  Duff  {RpU  Min.  Agr,  Ontario^  191U 
pp,  Jk9--5Sf  fiffs.  2). — ^Data  are  presented  showing  that  2,356  immigrants  were 
sent  to  Ontario  farms  by  the  Bureau  of  Ck)lonization  and  Immigration  during 
the  year  ended  October  31,  1911.  The  number  of  farm  laborers  sent  by  the 
Salvation  Army  is  reported  as  1,431. 

The  sum  of  $20,000  has  been  set  apart  for  advancing  part  of  the  passage 
money  of  those  who  gave  promise  of  l>eing  desirable  laborers  or  8erTant& 
Repayments  were  made  to  an  average  extent  of  $20  each,  and  the  plan  Is 
regarded  as  progressing  satisfactorily. 

[Cooperative  agricultural  distribution  and  production],  G.  S.  Babnes 
{Rpt.  Indus,  cmd  Agr,  Coop.  Soc,  United  Kingdom,  1899-1910,  pp.  XXXIII^ 
XXXIX,  61-69). — ^Tables  are  given  showing  the  number,  memliership,  sales, 
etc.,  of  the' cooperative  societies  in  the  United  Kingdom,  189&-1900. 

It  is  noted  that  the  number  of  productive  societies  increased  from  46  in  1886 
to  817  in  1909  with  an  increase  in  membership  from  3,110  to  45,622.  They  had 
at  the  end  of  1909  a  sale,  loan,  and  reserve  capital  of  £431,348.  The  total  sales 
for  the  year  amounted  to  £2,005,314,  upon  which  a  profit  of  £23,663  was  made. 

A  large  majority  of  these  oi*ganizations  are  dairying  societies  scattered  over 
a  considerable  area  and  confine  their  operations  to  collecting  the  milk  of  their 
members  and  separating  the  cream,  which  they  send  to  a  central  creamoy. 
''This  system  of  central  creameries  with  a  number  of  auxiliary  societies  is 
found  to  result  in  economy  in  manufacturing  expenses,  and  in  the  reductioQ 
in  the  comi>etition  wliich  ensues  when  a  large  number  of  small  societies  are 
each  endeavoring  to  secure  customers  for  their  output  in  the  same  marketa** 

The  number  of  distributive  societies  increased  from  11  in  1896  to  334  in  1909; 
the  membership  from  2,418  to  39,339;  the  sale,  loan,  and  reserve  capital  from 
£7,745  to  £162,758;  sales  from  £56,092  to  £1343,390;  and  profits  from  £1,032  Id 
£12,613. 

Life  insurance  as  a  means  of  promoting  the  redemption  of  niortgacres  and 
the  acquisition  of  land  {Internat.  Inst.  Agr,  [Rome],  Bui,  Bur.  Boon,  and  Soc. 
Intel.,  3  {1912)  No.  8,  pp.  129-1^6) .-—This  article  discusses  at  length  some 
recent  applications  of  the  principles  of  life  insurance  in  connection  with  agri- 
culture, giving  special  attention  to  an  experiment  made  by  certain  Prussian 
Landschaften  to  attain,  by  means  of  life  insurance,  the  discharging  of  mort- 
gages on  rural  property  and  the  investment  of  the  money  of  the  farmers  par- 
ticipating in  projects  to  the  advantage  of  agriculture  and  of  their  local  com- 
munitie& 

A  lengthy  bibliography  is  included. 

Agricultural  insurance  in  Denmark  {Internat,  Inst,  Agr.  [Rome],  BuL 
Bur.  Econ.  and  Soc,  Intel.,  S  {1912),  No,  4.  PP-  75-i02).— ^Thls  article  prosoits 
a  detailed  examination  of  agricultural  insurance  against  fire,  storms,  hail,  live 
stock*  etc*  as  they  have  dev^oped  in  the  Danish  poiinsala  and  islands,  show- 
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iDg  the  working  details,  progreBs,  etc.,  of  eacli  class  of  insurance  for  a  period  of 
years. 

Coopemtive  insoranoe  societies,  189^1909,  O.  S.  Babkes  (Rpt.  Jndu$.  oiHf 
AQr,  Coop,  fifoc.  United  Kingdom,  1899-1910,  p.  76).— There  are  in  England  and 
Wales  a  number  of  small  cattle  and  pig  insurance  societies,  the  membership  of 
which  consists  of  small  holders  who  raise  by  periodical  assessments  a  common 
fund  for  mutual  insurance  against  loss  by  the  death  of  their  live  stock.  A  table 
is  here  given  showing  the  membership,  receipts,  expenditures^  etc.,  of  these 
societies  for  each  year  from  1899  to  1909  inclusive.  In  1909  there  were  57 
active  societies  with  an  aggregate  membership  of  3,954,  the  receipts  during  the 
year  amounting  to  £2,256,  and  the  expenditure  to  £2,295,  of  wliich  £887  was  for 
working  expenses. 

&oyal  A^cultural  Benevolent  Institution,  W.  Qilbet  {Live  Btoek  Jowr. 
ILondofi]^  76  {1912),  No.  2009,  p.  id7).— This  article  calls  attention  to  the  work 
of  the  Royal  Agricultural  Benevolent  Institution  of  England,  which  seeks  to 
provide  for  bona  fide  farmers,  their  wives,  widows,  and  unmarried  orphan 
daughters  when  in  distress.  At  present  1,252  pensioners  are  maintained  at  an 
annual  cost  of  £25,092.  Since  the  institution  was  founded  in  1800  over  4,000 
persons  have  been  granted  annuities  at  a  total  cost  of  £710,084. 

The  land  mortgage  association  of  Qermany,  H.  G.  Pbicb  (Wallace*'  Fwrmer^ 
57  {1912),  No.  S9,  pp.  1361,  1S62). — This  article  presents  a  study  of  the  land 
mortgage  associations  of  Germany  and  describes  their  working  operations  in 
detoil. 

The  plan  usually  followed  is  for  the  landowners  desiring  to  borrow  money  to 
form  an  association,  and  instead  of  each  member  negotiating  his  loan  individ- 
ually, th^  pool  their  Interests  and  issue  bonds  against  the  association.  The 
Individual  members  give  their  mortgages  to  the  association  for  their  loans 
and  these  secure  the  bonds.  As  the  members  are  also  liable  for  the  bonds  to 
the  full  extent  of  their  property,  this  gives  the  bonds  a  ready  market  value  and 
makes  them  a  favorite  investment.  The  farmer  receives  a  bond  in  return  for 
the  mortgage  he  gives  to  the  association,  and  this  he  can  sell  personally  or 
through  the  bank  established  in  connection  with  the  association.  He  usually 
pays  4  per  cent  interest  on  the  loan,  in  addition  to  0.25  per  cent  for  operating 
expenses  of  the  association  and  0.75  per  cent  toward  paying  off  the  loan,  so 
that  he  pays  both  the  interest  and  the  loan  in  40  or  45  years.  His  rate  of  in- 
terest can  not  be  increased  during  this  time  nor  can  his  mortgage  be  foreclosed. 

Vmgnayan  rural  credit  bank,  N.  A.  Gbevstad  {Daily  Cons,  and  Trade  Rpts. 
{U.  8.},  16  {1912),  No.  167,  p.  SOO).— This  report  notes  that  by  an  act  of  Jan- 
uary 19,  1912,  a  section  of  rural  credit  with  an  initial  capital  of  $500,000  was 
established  in  the  central  bank  of  Uruguay.  The  formation  of  cooperative 
rural  credit  banks  to  be  owned  by  local  farmers  was  also  authorised,  these 
to  borrow  from  the  central  bank  in  proportion  to  their  relative  size  and  impor- 
tance, and  in  turn  to  loan  small  sums  to  their  individual  members.  The  cen- 
tral bank  will  exercise  a  kind  of  supervisory  control  in  regulating  the  general 
terms  of  the  loans  and  mortgages.  Inspecting  the  accounting  at  stated  periods, 
and  aiding  generally  to  insure  the  safety  and  efficiency  of  the  capital  invested. 

The  Bhodesia  land  bank,  W.  Olive  {Rhodesia  Agr.  Jour.,  9  {1912),  No.  6^ 
pp.  8S7-841). — ^This  article  describes  the  conditions  and  circumstances  leading 
to  the  establishment  of  the  Rhodesia  land  bank,  together  with  regulations  under 
which  its  work  is  carried  on. 

This  institution  was  established  to  stimulate  the  agricultural  development  of 
Rhodesia  by  the  advancement  of  money  to  small  farmers  on  the  security  of 
landed  property,  other  than  town  property,  or  on  approved  security.  Among  the 
principal  conditions  under  which  advances  are  made,  are  the  following:  Ad- 
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vances  are  made  on  first  mortgage  or  for  the  purpose  of  purcbasing  land  or  to 
enable  existing  liabilities  to  be  paid  off,  for  the  purchase  of  live  stock,  agricul- 
tural implements,  etc.,  or  for  effecting  improvements  on  land,  including  farm 
buildings,  fencing,  irrigation  works,  and  afforestation.  Loans  may  not  exceed 
£2,000  to  any  one  person,  interest  is  charged  at  the  rate  of  6  per  cent  per  annum, 
payable  semi-annually,  and  loans  are  repaid  in  installments  apportioned  over  a 
period  not  exceeding  10  years,  beginning  with  the  third  year,  but  may  be  paid  in 
a  shorter  period. 

Social  centers  in  the  Southwest,  O.  W.  Holehan  and  C.  D.  Muspht  (DoIkM, 
Tew.j  1912,  new  ed.,  pp,  Sh  figs,  ii).-^Thi8  booklet  discusses  and  illustrates  the 
origin  and  growth  of  the  social  center  movement  in  the  Southwest,  the  needs 
and  value  of  the  work,  and  how  social  centers  may  be  organized  and  definitely 
what  can  be  done  to  sustain  them. 

A^coltural  statistics,  1911  [Province  of  British  Columbia],  A.  B.  Gsad- 
DOCK  (Dept.  Agr,  Brit  ColunMa  Bui.  45,  1912,  pp.  S8,  figs.  5).— Statisdcs  are 
givoi  relating  to  the  acreage  of  various  crops,  the  number  of  live  stock,  and 
crop  production  in  'each  of  the  specified  districts  of  the  Province  of  Britiah 
Columbia  for  1911.  The  agricultural  resources  are  also  shown  as  a  whole, 
together  with  the  estimated  value  of  products  during  the  year. 

Agricultural  statistics  1910-11,  B.  Lahitte  (Agr.  Statu.  Argentina  {Bnglish 
Ed.h  1910-11,  pp.  II-\-l(n,  pi.  i).— This  is  a  report  of  the  Division  of  Agri- 
cultural Statistics  and  Rural  Economy  in  Argentina  for  1910-11,  including  data 
on  the  area  of  cultivated  land;  area,  yields,  and  vaule  of  principal  crops,  and 
returns  per  hectare  from  wheat,  flax,  com,  and  oats  from  1891  to  1910 ;  Imports 
and  value  of  farm  machinery  and  impl^nents;  rural  properties,  loans,  and 
mortgages;  distribution  and  consumption  of  live  stock;  and  exports  and  value 
of  ftirm  products. 

It  is  noted  that  Argentina  fumicdied  to  the  United  Kingdom  20,613  tons  of 
beef  and  55,740  tons  of  mutton  in  1900  and  252,067  tons  of  beef  and  75,607  tons 
of  mutton  in  1910.  The  total  value  of  the  agricultural,  live  stock,  forest,  hunt- 
ing, and  flshing  exports  amounted  to  153,415,751  pesos  ($148,046,200)  in  1900 
and  369,081,620  pesos  in  1910. 

Agrieoltural  statistics  of  Ireland,  with  detailed  report  for  the  year  1911, 
T.  BuTLsa  {Dept,  Agr,  and  Tech.  Instr.  Ireland,  Agr.  Statia.  1911,  pp.  XXXV-^ 
i^7).— This  is  a  detailed  report  showing  the  division  of  land  from  1841  to  1911; 
acreage  under  crops  and  yi^ds  by  counties  and  Provinces;  number  and  de- 
scription of  holdings;  number  and  ages  of  live  stock;  and  other  agricultural 
data.  The  total  area  of  the  country  is  reported  at  20,345328  statute  acres,  of 
which  11.5  per  c^it  was  planted  to  com,  green  crops,  flax,  and  fruit  in  1911, 
12.4  per  cent  was  under  hay,  and  48.4  per  cent  is  classed  as  rotation  and  per- 
manent pasture;  the  remainder  consisting  of  bogs,  barren  mountains,  water, 
roads,  building  lands,  wastes,  etc. 

A^cnltural  statistics,  Ireland,  1918,  T.  Butleb  (Dept.  Agr.  mnd  Tedu 
Instr.  Ireland,  Agr.  Statis.  1912,  pp.  5i).— Data  similar  to  the  above  are  given 
for  1912. 

Foreifirn  crops,  April,  1912,  H.  G.  Gbahah  (17.  8.  Dept.  Agr.,  Bur.  Statit. 
Circ.  3$,  pp.  i5).-7-TbiB  circular  notes  that  British  India,  with  a  population  of 
over  300,000,000  people  and  a  total  area  of  1,138,075,482  acres,  has  223,000,000 
acres  under  cultivation.  About  20  per  cent  is  irrigated,  over  i  from  gorern- 
ment  canal&  Of  the  areas  under  various  crops,  rice  with  78,731,137  acres  in 
1910  leads  in  relative  importance,  millet  follows  with  38,106,834  acres,  then 
wheat  with  22,769,918  and  cotton  with  13,172,188  acres.  The  yield  of  rice  ranges 
from  700  to  1,200  lbs.  per  acre,  wheat  from  510  to  1,250  lbs.  and  cotton  from  30 
to  808  Iba  of  lint  per  acre. 
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A  number  of  tables  are  given  showing  crop  areas  for  a  number  of  years ;  the 
area  irrigated  from  canals,  tanks,  wells,  etc.,  by  Provinces  and  States ;  the  area, 
production,  and  exports  of  the  principal  crops,  by  countries ;  and  other  data. 

Foreiern  crops,  Maj^-June,  1912,  C.  M.  Dauchebtt  (U.  8,  Dept  Affr,,  Bur, 
Statu.  Circ.  57,  pp.  19), — ^This  circular  gives  notes  and  statistics  respecting  crop 
conditions  in  various  countries,  together  with  tables  showing  exports  of  domestic 
wheat,  wheat  flour,  barley,  oats,  flaxseed,  apples,  and  cheese  from  Canada, 
1903-1912;  the  area  and  production  of  wheat  and  flaxseed  in  British  India,  by 
Provinces,  1912  and  1911;  imports  of  wheat  and  wheat  flour  into  the  United 
Kingdom,  1907-1911 ;  preliminary  estimate  of  areas  under  grain,  etc.,  in  France, 
May  1,  1912, 1911,  and  1910,  and  flnal  estimate  of  areas  sown  in  1911  and  1910 ; 
Imports  of  wheat  into  France  and  Germany  by  countries  of  origin,  calendar 
years  1907-1911 ;  production  of  olives  and  olive  oil  in  Spain,  1911-12,  by  regions ; 
area  sown  to  specified  crops  in  Hungary,  1912  and  1911;  area  and  production 
of  specified  crops  in  Roumania,  1911-1009;  and  area,  production,  and  exports 
of  wheat  in  Australia,  1900-1912;  and  other  flata. 

AOBICXTLTTniAL  EDUCATION. 

The  present  trend  of  aerricaltural  education,  L.  A.  Clinton  (Penn.  Dept. 
Agr,  Bui.  ftl9, 1911,  pp,  178-184) -—ThiB  is  a  discussion  of  the  work  of  the  agri- 
cultural colleges  and  experiment  stations  and  of  the  efforts  being  made  at 
present  to  reach  the  individual  farmer. 

A  redirection  of  acrricaltural  education,  C.  L.  Bbaoh  (Ann.  Rpt.  Oonn,  Bd. 
Agr.  iS  {1910),  pp.  i9-£5).— The  author  briefly  discusses  the  function  and  scope 
of  the  experiment  station,  the  agricultural  college,  and  agricultural  extension 
work,  and  notes  a  "  redirection  of  agricultural  education  at  the  present  time,  or 
rather  the  shifting  of  the  emphasis,  from  the  activities  of  the  college  and  the 
station  to  that  of  agricultural  extension." 

Statistics  of  state  universities  and  other  institutions  of  hierher  education 
partially  supported  by  the  State  for  the  year  ended  June  30,  1911  {V.  8. 
Bur.  Ed,  Bui,  1911,  No.  19,  pp,  IS5).— This  bulletin  includes  statistics  of  agri- 
cultural colleges  and  items  of  interest  concerning  progress  in  them. 

Arkansas  state  agrricultural  schools,  C.  H.  Lane  (U.  8.  Dept.  Agr.,  O^Hoe 
Ewpt.  8taB.  Bui.  250,  pp.M,  pis.  5). — ^A  report  on  a  system  of  special  agricul- 
tural schools  established  by  a  State  without  reference  to  existing  political  divi- 
sions and  furnishing  concrete  information  as  to  the  origin,  equipment,  organiza- 
tion, and  work  of  the  4  schools  comprising  it. 

Equipment  and  profitableness  of  the  farms  of  agricultural  education 
institutions  (Land  u,  Forstto.  Unterrichts.  Ztg.,  25  (1911),  No.  S-4,  pp.  287- 
312). — ^Thls  is  a  summary  of  information  compiled  from  replies  to  141  circular 
letters  addressed  to  the  agricultural  education  institutions  in  Austria  by  the 
minister  of  agriculture  concerning  the  ownership,  object,  principal  features  of 
work,  profits,  value  of  land  and  equipment,  etc.,  of  their  fkrms. 

Educational  and  illustrative  material  for  instruction  in  rural  economics 
in  vocational  schools  and  association  lectures,  Geibel  (Arh.  Deut.  Landto. 
Gesell.  1910,  No,  167,  pp.  255-266)  .—ThiB  is  a  description  of  the  illustrative 
material  for  instruction  in  rural  economics  shown  at  the  Eisenach  exhibition 
of  agricultural  illustrative  material  made  by  agricultural  teachers  and  pupils. 

A  working  erosion  model  for  schools,  D.  C.  Bixis  ( U.  8.  Dept.  Agr.,  Office 
Expt.  Btas.  Circ.  HI,  pp.  11,  ftga.  4). — ^A  description  is  given  of  a  model  designed 
to  illustrate  graphically  the  erosion  of  hillsides  and  the  destruction  of  farms 
in  the  lower  valleys  following  the  complete  removal  of  forests  from  the  hills. 
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It  can  euBily  be  constructed  in  a  school  building  for  use  by  classes  In  nature 
study,  agriculture,  and  physical  geography. 

Farm  management  field  studies  and  demonstration  work  in  OUo,  L.  H. 
GoDDABD  (Ohio  8ta.  Ciro.  127,  pp.  172-182,  figs.  2),— An  outline  is  given  of  a 
plan  which  has  been  adopted  by  the  department  of  cooperation  of  the  Ohio 
Station  and  the  Office  of  Farm  Management  of  this  Department,  for  reorganis- 
ing the  extension  work  which  has  been  conducted  by  the  station.  This  Is  fol- 
lowed by  an  account  of  the  purpose  and  character  of  the  work  to  be  under- 
taken, previous  experience  in  extension  work  at  the  Ohio  Station,  an  agricul- 
tural survey  of  the  State,  the  use  of  district  supervisors  and  county  agents, 
township  supervision,  farm  management  extension  work,  rural  economics;^  and 
rural  sociology. 

Proceedings  of  the  twenty-fifth  annual  convention  of  the  Association  of 
American  Agricultural  Colleges  and  Experiment  Stations,  edited  by  J.  L. 
Hnxs  {Proc.  Assoc  Amer,  Agr,  Cols,  and  Expt  8tas.,  25  {1911),  pp.  t29). — An 
account  of  this  convention,  held  at  Columbus,  Ohio,  November  15-17,  1911,  has 
been  given  (E.  S.  R.,  26,  p.  8). 

Proceeding's  of  the  sixteenth  annual  meeting  of  the  American  Association 
of  Farmers'  Institute  Workers,  edited  by  W.  H.  Beal  and  J.  Haiciltok 
(17.  8,  Dept.  Agr.,  Office  Expt.  8tas.  BuL  251,  pp.  77). — ^An  account  of  this  con- 
vention, held  at  Columbus,  Ohio,  November  13  and  14,  1911,  has  been  previously 
given  (B.  S.  R.,  26,  p.  199). 

List  of  agricultural  and  horticultural  officials,  institutions,  and  asBoda- 
tions  {Verslag.  en  Meded,  Dir,  Landh,  Dept.  Landh.,  Nijv  en  Handel,  1912,  No 
2,  pp.  120). — ^This  list  contains  the  organization  and  i)ersonnel  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture,  Industry,  and  Commerce,  including  the  agricultural  educa- 
tion service,  agricultural  education  and  research  institutions,  agricultural  and 
horticultural  winter  schools,  itinerant  agricultural  and  horticultural  instructors, 
and  agricultural  and  horticultural  associations  in  the  Netherlands. 

MISCELLANEOITS. 

Thirty-fifth  Annual  Beport  of  Connecticut  State  Station,  1911  (Connedicmt 
State  Bta.  Rpt.  1911,  pt.  6,  pp.  XVIII).— This  contains  the  organization  list,  a 
report  of  the  board  of  control,  in  which  are  embodied  minutes  ad<^)ted  in 
memory  of  the  late  Dr.  William  H.  Brewer,  a  financial  statemait  for  the  fiscsl 
year  ended  September  30,  1911,  and  a  list  of  corrections  to  the  report. 

Annual  Beport  of  the  New  Jersey  Stations,  1910  (New  Jersey  8tas.  Rpt. 
1910,  pp.  XVIII -\-424,  pU.  60,  figs.  5).— This  contains  the  organization  list  of 
the  stations,  a  financial  statement  for  the  State  Station  for  the  fiscal  year  ended 
October  81,  1910,  and  for  the  College  Station  for  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30, 
1910,  a  brief  report  by  the  director,  and  departmental  reports,  the  experimental 
features  of  which  are  abstracted  elsewhere  in  this  Issue.  A  report  on  the 
Inspection  of  fertilizers  has  been  previously  noted  (E.  S.  R.,  24,  p.  528),  as 
have  also  been  a  report  on  the  inspection  of  feeding  stuffs  (E.  S.  R.,  23,  p.  475) 
and  an  account  of  peach  investigations  at  Vlneland  and  High  Bridge  (11S.IL, 
23,  p.  734). 

Monthly  Bulletin  of  the  Department  Library,  July  and  Au^rost,  1912 
(17.  8.  Dept.  Agr.,  Library  Mo.  Bui,  S  (1912),  Nos.  7,  pp.  209-^9;  8,  pp.  2SS' 
26i). — ^These  numbers  contain  data  for  July  and  August,  1912,  respectively,  as 
to  the  accessions  to  the  Library  of  this  Department  and  the  additions  to  the 
list  of  periodicals  currently  received. 
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Alattaiaa  College  and  Station. — Percy  F.  Williams,  professor  of  horticnltore 
and  forestry  and  state  horticulturist,  died  December  4,  at  the  age  of  20  years. 
Professor  Williams  was  graduated  from  the  Massachusetts  College  in  1905, 
and  after  a  period  of  commercial  landscape  gard^iing  became  assistant  horti- 
culturist in  the  station  in  1908,  and  head  of  the  department  in  the  college  and 
station  two  years  later.  He  introduced  the  study  of  landscape  engineering  into 
the  college,  and  in  the  station  has  been  the  author  of  numerous  horticultural 
bulletins,  notably  on  the  Satsuma  orange  and  the  pecan,  in  which  he  was 
particularly  Interested. 

Calif omia  Vnlyersity  and  Station. — ^Additional  appointm^its  include  Presi- 
dent John  W.  Gilmore,  of  the  Hawaii  College,  as  professor  of  agronomy,  and 
A.  V.  Stubenrauch,  of  the  pomological  investigations  of  this  Department,  as 
professor  of  pomology.  J.  E.  Colt,  associate  professor  of  pomology  and  superin- 
tendent of  the  citrus  substation  at  Riverside,  has  been  made  professor  of  citrl- 
calture,  with  headquarters  at  Berkeley. 

Connecticnt  College. — ^Roy  E.  Jones  has  been  appointed  instructor  in  poultry 
husbandry. 

Georgia  College.— John  T.  Newton  and  J.  A.  Thrash  have  been  reappointed  to 
the  board  of  trustees.  J.  E.  Turlington  has  resigned  as  instructor  in  agronomy 
in  the  extension  department. 

Iowa  College. — ^A.  M.  Ten  Eyck,  formerly  superintendent  of  the  Fort  Hays 
sabstatlon  in  Kansas,  has  been  appointed  to  the  farm  crops  section  of  the  ex- 
tension department 

Xaine  XTniyersity. — George  A.  Yeaton,  orchardlst,  and  Albert  Verrill,  assistant 
chemist,  have  resigned,  the  former  to  take  up  county  demonstration  work  and 
the  latter  to  enter  commercial  work.  Elmer  R.  Tobey  has  been  transferred  to 
the  position  of  assistant  chemist 

Hew  Jersey  College. — ^A  course  in  home  economics  Is  being  offered  for  the 
first  time  as  one  of  the  short  winter  courses,  beginning  November  18  and 
ending  February  28.  It  includes  such  special  subjects  as  chemistry  of  foods, 
home  management,  horticulture,  dairying,  home  sanitation,  and  invalid  and 
infant  cookery. 

Ohio  Vniyersity  and  Station. — Over  100  students  have  been  registered  in  the 
ODllege  of  agriculture,  which  is  now  considerably  the  largest  in  the  university. 
An  apprentice  course  in  animal  husbandry,  in  which  alternate  years  are  spent 
in  the  university  and  on  some  live-stock  farm  selected  by  the  department,  is  a 
new  feature. 

Ross  M.  Sherwood,  George  R.  Green,  E.  P.  Arzberger,  H.  R.  Watts,  J.  B. 
Demaree,  J.  T.  Rogers,  and  L.  E.  Melchers,  assistants  in  forestry,  animal  hus- 
bandry, and  botany,  have  severed  their  connection  with  the  station.  The  first- 
named  has  accepted  the  position  of  instructor  in  poultry  husbandry  at  the  Iowa 
College. 

Oregon  Ck>llege. — ^The  stock  judging  pavilion  was  burned  to  the  ground  Octo- 
ber 25,  causing  an  estimated  loss  of  $7,500.  The  structure  is  to  be  replaced 
immediately  from  state  funds  available  for  the  reconstruction  of  state  buildings 
destroyed  by  fire. 

Pennsylvania  College  and  Station. — Dr.  William  A.  Buckhout,  professor  of 
botany  and  botanist,  died  December  3,  at  the  age  of  66  years.  Dr.  Buckhout 
was  a  graduate  of  the  college  in  the  class  of  1868  and  received  the  master's 
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degree  in  1871  and  that  of  doctor  of  science  in  1904.  His  long  career  was  spent 
entirely  at  the  college,  beginning  in  1871  with  his  appointmeat  as  professor  of 
natural  history.  Ten  years  later  his  title  was  changed  to  that  of  professor  of 
botany  and  horticulture,  and  in  1907  to  that  of  professor  of  botany  and  botanist 
For  many  years  he  was  botanist  to  the  State  Board  of  Agriculture,  and  in  1888 
a  member  of  the  State  Forestry  Ck>mmis8ion,  doing  much  to  promote  interest  In 
forestry.  Among  his  investigations  may  be  mentioned  those  on  the  effect  of 
smoke  and  gas  on  vegetation. 

Clemson  College  and  Station. — ^Beginning  with  the  next  sesslim  the  college  is 
to  give  an  intensive  one-year  agricultural  course  to  students  over  18  years  of 
age  who  are  familiar  with  the  practical  side  of  farming.  Scholarships  of 
$100  each  and  free  tuition  are  to  be  given  to  one  student  from  each  county  and 
to  7  from  the  State  at  large. 

Rectfit  appointments  include  F.  T.  Wilson  as  assistant  professor  of  agronomy 
and  assistant  agronomist,  M.  P.  Somes  as  assistant  professor  of  entomology  and 
ooology  and  assistant  entomologist,  O.  M.  Clark  as  assistant  professor  of  horti- 
culture, O.  F.  Niven  as  assistant  in  horticulture,  T.  R.  Haden  as  assistant  in 
animal  husbandry,  and  F.  H.  Jeter  as  assistant  to  the  director. 

Wisoonsin  Vniyersity  and  Station. — Sixteen  farmers*  meetings  have  been  hdd 
this  fall  on  county  asylum  and  other  public  farms  throughout  the  State,  to 
demonstrate  the  crops  grown  on  these  farms  by  their  superintendents  in  coopera- 
tion with,  and  under  the  supervision  of,  the  college  of  agriculture.  At  7  of 
these  plowing  contests  for  prizes  were  held,  and  at  4  domestic  science  lectoiee 
and  demonstrations  were  given  in  the  kitcheD& 

The  soils  department  has  held  6  demonstration  meetings  showing  the  effects 
of  different  treatment  of  the  soils  in  several  parts  of  the  State.  Most  of  these 
were  held  on  the  sandy  soils  where  much  benefit  has  been  gained  by  turning 
under  alfalfa  and  other  legumes  for  green  manure. 

The  dairy  cattle  breeders  of  the  State  have  formed  59  community  breedersT 
associations  for  the  purpose  of  improving  the  breeding  of  their  cattle  and 
cooperation  in  buying  of  feed  and  marketing  of  stock,  etc 

Frank  B.  Moody,  a  graduate  of  the  forestry  school  of  the  University  of  Michi- 
gan, has  been  appointed  assistant  professor  of  forestry,  and  is  to  organise  a  school 
for  forest  rangers  and  give  courses  on  woodlot  management  in  the  nniveratty. 

Misoellaneoas. — ^According  to  a  note  in  Rural  New  Yorker,  the  General  Bdn- 
cation  Board  announced  October  25  that  it  was  about  to  begin  free  agricoltnral 
demonstrations  for  farmers  in  the  North.  Allotments  of  $1,500  were  made  for 
St  Lawrence  County,  N.  Y.,  under  the  direction  of  the  State  School  of  Agri- 
culture at  Canton,  and  of  $8,000  for  four  counties  in  Maine,  under  the  directioa 
of  the  University  of  Maine. 

Lai  Euei  Liang,  a  1908  graduate  of  the  Massachusetts  Agricultural  Ooltogc; 
has  been  appointed  vice  minister  of  agriculture  and  forestry  in  the  Chinese 
Republic,  and  has  begun  the  issue  of  the  Chinese  Agricultvral  Journal 

E.  L.  Hsieh,  a  1909  graduate  of  the  same  college,  is  chief  of  the  bureau  of 
interpretation  of  the  same  department,  and  is  engaged  hi  translating  into 
Chinese  the  agricultural  literature  of  other  countries.  H.  Jen,  also  a  1909  grtd- 
uate,  is  director  of  the  agricultural  experiment  station  at  Mukden,  Manchuria. 

C.  S.  Orwin,  editor  of  the  Journal  of  the  Royal  Affriculiural  Society,  has  been 
appointed  director  of  the  Institute  for  Research  in  Agricultural  Bk!onomlCB. 
recently  established  at  Oxford  University  in  cooperation  with  the  Development 
Commission. 

Pro!  Etienne  Foex  has  been  nominated  assistant  director  of  the  Plant  Patho- 
logical Station  at  Paris,  France. 
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RECENT  WORK  IN  AGRICULTURAL  SCIENCE. 


AOBIClTLTTr&AL  CHEHISTSY— AOEOTECHNY. 

On  the  coxnpoaitioii  of  the  ash  of  the  sap,  leaves,  and  youngr  stems  of  the 
wild  irrapevine  (Vitis  cordlfolia),  O.  M.  Shedd  and  J.  H.  Kastlk  {Jour,  Atner. 
Chem.  8oc.,  34  (1912),  No,  10,  pp,  H15-H24) .—After  reviewing  the  results  ob- 
tained by  other  investigators,  the  authors  report  analyses  of  a  sample  of  sap 
obtained  April  14  from  the  cut  ends  of  a  wild  grapevine,  and  for  purpose  of 
comparison  analyses  of  the  leaves  and  young  stems  taiien  June  16,  as  follows : 

Composition  of  the  ash  of  the  sap,  leaves,  and  young  stems  of  the  wild  ff rape- 
vine  {V.  cordifoHa), 


Sap  (by  weight). 

Leaf. 

Stem. 

DetenniDatUm. 

I. 

.\8hof 

sap. 

II. 
Fresh 
sap. 

m. 

Ash  of 
leaf. 

IV. 
Ore<*n 
leaf. 

V. 

Ash  of 
stem. 

VI. 
Oreen 
stem. 

Water  at  100*. 

Percent. 

Percent. 
99.5340 
.1130 
.2782 
.0005 
.0006 
.0820 
.0044 
.0017 
.0468 
.0058 
.0052 
.0075 
.0006 

Percent. 

Per  cent. 

75.4700 
2.3300 

22.8500 
.1372 
.0214 
.7200 
.1337 
.0356 
.3427 
.2200 
.0634 
.0045 

Percent. 

Percent. 
79.2600 

1.0200 

AfwmfcmattflT 

'  "i'Mo' 

.920 
80.900 
5.740 
1.530 
14.710 
9.700 
2.720 

20.0437 

ftW 

0.40S 
.540 

19.400 
3.900 
1.500 

41.380 
5.090 
4.590 

0.400 

.030 

10.020 

3.390 

1.680 
38.070 
12.520 

2.240 

.0041 

Penic  fPid  niinpinimi  a-riiia ... 

.0003 

Oakeiumozkl 

.1114 

If  AcmMtlnm  oxid 

.0346 

floS..... ... ..".::.: 

.0171 

Potmh 

.3883 

Fluwnhonia  pentoxld 

.1277 

Solpbar  triozid  . 

.0228 

Nitronnaa  nitrates....         ... 

.0056 

Chlorii,wpoiUy 

The  sap  had  a  faintly  add  taste,  was  slightly  acid  to  litmus,  and  2.8  cc.  of 
decinormal  sodium  hydroxld  solution  was  required  to  neutralize  100  cc.  of  the 
sap  against  phenolphtbalein.    Its  specific  gravity  was  1.0035. 

Comi)Osition  of  sweet  apricot  kernels,  L.  Kosenthaleb  and  W.  Schaeffeb 
(Pharm.  ZentralhaJle,  52  ilOJl),  Xo,  ID,  pp.  507,  508;  ahs,  in  Chem,  Zenthl,, 
1911,  II,  No.  1,  p.  So;  Analyst,  36  (1911),  No,  426,  pp,  450,  451),— The  compo- 
sition of  the  kernels,  obtained  from  tbe  south  of  France,  was  as  follows: 
Water  4.33,  total  soluble  matter  27.87,  protein  31.4,  oil  53.4,  reducing  sugars 
8.08.  reducing  sugars  after  hydrolysis  11.64,  crude  fiber  4.70.  and  ash  2.0  per 
cent. 
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"  The  oil  expressed  from  the  kernels  had  the  following  physical  and"  chemical 
properties:  Specific  gravity  at  W  C,  0.9182;  [Nj^  ,^^0  d4.7;  solidifying  point, 
14.5°;  iodin  value,  95.03;  saponification  value,  187.76;  Reichert-Meissl  value, 
0.96;  Insoluble  fatty  acids,  73.48  per  cent  The  oil  was  optically  inactive  The 
fatty  acids  gave  the  following  values:  Solidlfiring  point,  5.1*;  [Nlj,  ^^*  53.7; 
iodin  value,  98.41;  mean  molecular  weight,  290.55.  The  oil  yielded  negative 
results  with  Halphen's,  Baudouln's.  Soltslen's,  and  Becchi's  tests,  but  gave  a 
blue-violet  coloration  with  Bellier's  test,  the  coloration  developing  gradually 
and  fading  in  a  few  minutes.    The  elaldln  test  yielded  a  viscous  mass.'* 

The  kernels,  which  were  edible,  had  a  pleasant  almond-like  taste.  Thej 
were  quite  different  from  those  obtained  from  Japan. 

Chemical-physiological  examination  of  the  tubercles  on  the  radicles  of 
the  bean,  G.  Sani  {Atti  R,  Accad,  Lincei,  Rend.  CI.  Sci.  Fi«.,  Mat.  e  Nat,  5. 
«f»r.,  /.9  {1910),  II,  No.  h  PP'  207-211;  aha.  in  CentbL  Bakt.  [etc.],  2.  Aht., 
$0  (1911),  No.  4-6,  p.  75). — ^Among  the  nitrogenous  substances  of  the  bean 
nodules  the  author  detected  asparagin,  glycocoll,  and  phenylalanin.  The  total 
amount  of  nonprotein  nitrogen  was  0.003  per  cent  A  proteolytic  enzym  was 
also  Isolated. 

Biochemical  and  toxicological  studies  on  Penicillinm  stolonif  erum,  G.  L. 
Alsbebg  and  O.  F.  Black  (Oriff.  Commun.  8.  Internat.  Cong.  AppL  Chew. 
[Washington  and  New  York^,  19  (1912),  8cct.  Vllld,  pp.  15-25).—"  From  cul- 
tures of  P.  Btoloniferum  Thom,  obtained  from  a  sample  of  spoiled  maize  from 
Italy,  a  new  phenolic  acid  of  the  formula  CirHaoOe  was  Isolated  In  crystalllae 
form.  It  resembles  the  lichen  acids.  Is  not  toxic,  and  Is  one  of  the  substances 
causing  the  ferric  eWorld  reaction  of  Goslo  In  deteriorated  maize." 

Progress  made  in  the  field  of  chlorophyll  chemistry,  E.  W.  Matxb  (Chem. 
7Ag.,  35  (1911),  N08.  U5,  pp.  mi-lSkS;  146,  pp.  1S54-1S56;  U7,  pp.  i5&|. 
1S65). — ^This  is  a  review  of  the  work  done  in  the  field  of  chlorophyll  chemistir* 

Enzyms,  P.  Bebgell  (Ab8.  in  Chem.  Ztg.,  86  (1912),  No.  8,  pp.  68,  69).— This 
Is  a  review  of  the  present  status  of  enzym  chemistry. 

Investigations  in  regard  to  the  chemical  composition  and  formation  of 
enzyms,  m,  H.  Euleb  and  S.  Kullbebo  (Hopp€-8eyJcr*fi  Ztachr.  PhyHol. 
Chem.,  71  (1911),  No.  1,  pp.  IJhSO;  ab8,  in  Ztachr.  ImmunitUtsf.  u.  Expt.  Ther., 
II,  Ref.,  4  ( 1911),  No.  8,  p.  427). — In  contrast  to  zymase,  invertase  appears  to 
be  independent  of  the  protoplasm.  As  the  fermentation  of  cane  sugar  goes  00 
ns  quickly  as  that  of  glucose  and  fructose  It  seems  that  the  Inversion  process 
proceeds  much  quicker  than  the  fermentation  process.  The  concentration  of 
the  cane  sugar  solution  has  some  Influence  upon  both  processes,  irrespective 
of  the  type  of  yeast  used  in  the  tests.  The  fermentation  of  cane  sugar  goes 
on  In  the  Interior  of  the  cell. 

Studies  on  enzym  action. — ^H.  The  hydrolytic  action  of  some  amino  acids 
and  polypeptids  and  certain  esters,  K.  O.  Falk  and  J.  M.  Nelson  (Joitr.  AiMr. 
Chem.  80c.,  84  (1912),  No.  6,  pp.  828-845).— In  this  work,  which  is  a  continn- 
ntion  of  the  investigations  previously  noted  (E.  S.  R.,  27,  p.  712),  the  quantity 
of  acid  produced  when  methyl  acetate,  ethyl  butyrate,  and  olive  oil  was  dis- 
solved or  suspended  In  aqueous  solutions  containing  glycln,  alanin,  phenylalanin, 
leucln,  glycylglycin,  leucylglycin,  glycylleucln,  diglycylglycin,  aspartic  add.  and 
glutamic  acid  at  38*  'C.  was  determined. 

"  Olycln  and  alanln  show  the  greatest  amount  of  liydrolysls  with  ethyl  buty- 
rate and  least  with  methyl  acetate.  Phenylalanin,  on  the  other  hand,  shows  a 
markedly  greater  action  with  methyl  acetate,  less  with  ethyl  butyrate.  and 
least  with  olive  oil.  Leucin  gave  practically  no  action  with  any  of  the  three 
esters.  Glycylglycin  gave  the  same  slight  action  with  methyl  acetate  and  ethyl 
butyrate  but  none  with  olive  oil.    With  leucylglycin,  giycylleucin,  and  digly- 
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Gylglycln,  maximnm,  thougb  tsmall,  actions  were  obtained  witb  etliyl  butyrate, 
very  sllgbt  but  distinct  with  olive  oil,  while  with  glycylleucln  and  dlglycyl- 
ISlycln  and  methyl  acetate  negative  values  were  obtained.  Not  enough  meas- 
urements were  made  with  the  former  to  make  this  last  result  certain.'* 

The  authors  point  out  that  despite  the  results  obtained  above  there  Is  no 
evldehce  at  hand  that  the  hydrolysis  of  fats,  etc.,  by  lipase  is  due  to  amino 
acids  or  polypeptlds. 

A  proteolytic  enzym  in  the  must  of  overripe  grapes,  E.  Pantanelli 
iCenibl.  Baku  {etc^,  2.  AM,,  SI  (1911),  No.  23-25,  pp.  545-559;  ahs.  in  Zenthl. 
Biochem,  u.  Biophys.,  12  (1912),  No,  19-20,  p.  BZk). — The  must  of  overripe 
white  and  red  grapes  was  found  to  contain  an  enzym  which  cleaves  protein  to 
products  which  are  not  precipitated  by  copper  hydroxld. 

The  use  of  elastin  for  detecting  proteolytic  enzyms,  E.  Abderhalden  and 
K.  KiESEWETTER  (Hoppc-Seyler's  Ztschr,  Physiol,  Chem,,  74  (1911),  No,  ^-5, 
pp,  j^ll-426;  abs.  in  Chem,  Abs,,  6  (1912),  No.  8,  p.  1015).— ISozyms  can  be 
demonstrated  In  feces,  various  organs, , and  press- juices  from  them  with  the 
aid  of  elastin.  A  study  made  of  the  digestion  of  elastin  and  of  native  and 
coagulated  egg  albumin  by  gastric  Juice  and  pepsin-hydrochloric  acid  with 
the  aid  of  the  optical  method  indicated  that  the  results  obtained  with  gastric 
juice  and  pepsin-hydrochloric  add  are  not  at  all  comparable. 

The  ferment  nature  of  peroxidase,  Gbimmeb  (Milchw.  Zentbl.,  41  (1912)  ^ 
No.  €,  pp.  165-168). — ^Milk  peroxidase  apparently  has  nothing  to  do  with  the 
alkalinity  or  the  inorganic  constituents  of  milk.  Peroxidase  is  of  an  organic 
nature  and  closely  associated  with  lactalbumin. 

Activation  of  sucrase  by  various  adds,  G.  Bebtsand  and  M.  and  Mme.  M. 
Rosenblatt  (Compt.  Rend.  Acad.  Bci,  [Paris],  153  (1911),  No,  26,  pp.  1515- 
1518;  aba.  in  Zentbl.  Biochem.  u.  Biophys.,  IS  (1912),  No.  4,  p.  167).— The 
action  of  a  large  number  of  acids  and  add  salts  was  studied  as  regards  their 
power  of  accelerating  the  activity  of  sucrase  (invertase),  and  with  particular 
reference  to  the  optimum  concentration  of  these  acids. 

The  chemical  constitution  of  the  proteins,  R.  H.  A.  Plihmeb  (New  York, 
Bombay,  and  Calcutta,  1912,  2.  ed.,  pt.  1  pp.  XII +188,  figs.  6).— In  this  second 
edition  (E.  S.  R.,  21,  p.  210)  a  more  detailed  analysis  of  the  proteins  is  given. 

The  precipitation  of  proteins  by  zino  sulphate,  F.  Lifpioh  (Hoppe-Seyler^s 
Ztschr.  Physiol,  Chem,,  14  (1911),  No,  4-5,  pp.  360-391;  abs.  in  Chem.  Abs., 
6  (1912),  No.  8,  p.  1010).— '*  When  protein  is  precipitated  by  Increasing  con- 
centrations of  zinc  sulphate,  there  are  2  maxima  of  precipitation,  the  first 
banning  at  0.08  to  0.1  normal,  the  second  at  1.8  to  2  normal ;  between  lies  a 
minimum  at  which  the  liquid  remains  for  a  time  clear.  Equal  volumes  (5  to 
10  cc.)  of  diluted  horse  serum  were  treated  with  graduated  amounts  (0.1  to  1 
cc.)  of  a  saturated  solution  of  zinc  sulphate,  and  made  up  to  a  round  volume 
(50  to  200  cc.).  The  conditions  corresponded  to  rapid  equilibrium  at  the  lower 
maximum.  The  precipitates  contained.  Independently  of  the  concentration  of 
protein  and  the  original  concentration  of  zinc  sulphate,  always  the  same  amount 
of  zinc.  The  capacity  of  the  protein  to  combine  with  zinc  apparently  increases 
with  the  dilution ;  that  the  zinc  precipitated  per  unit  volume  remains  the  same 
seems  to  indicate  a  combination  in  constant  proportions.  The  precipitations 
produced  at  the  second  maximum  contain  about  twice  as  much  zinc.  The 
results  are  difficult  to  recondle  with  the  absorption  hypothesis.  They  suggest 
rather  a  balanced  reaction  according  to  the  scheme:  ZnS04-f2Na  protein ?± 
Na»S04+Zn(proteln)3.  Most  of  the  fiicts  can  be  explained  by  the  further 
assumption  that,  as  salt  concentration  and  other  conditions  vary,  there  arise 
such  types  of  compound  as  ZnSO^,  protein;  Zn,  protein,  — ZnSO^;  and  Zn, 
protein." 
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Dilatometrlc  Investifiration  in  regard  to  the  precipitatioii  of  proteins^  G. 
Galbottx  iHoppe-8eyler'8  Zt90hr.  Phy^ioh  Chern^  78  (1912),  No,  6,  pp.  m-4Si, 
fig,  i). — ^No  yarlation  In  volume  takes  place  during  the  coagulation  of  proteins 
by  either  ensyms  or  heat  During'  the  precipitation  of  egg  albumin  with  the 
so-called  precipitating  reagents  an  increase  in  volume  takes  place,  which  Is 
dependent  upon  and  differs  with  the  precipitating  reagent  employed.  It  is 
greatest  with  ammonium  sulphate,  less  with  the  salts  of  heavy  metals,  and 
least  with  potassium  ferrocyanid,  phosphotungstic  acid,  and  tannic  acid. 

The  progressive  hydrolyslB  of  fats,  A.  Gat^N  and  O.  Oorelli  {ZtMchr. 
Angew.  Chem.,  25  (1912),  No.  14,  pp,  €65-^70;  als,  in  Jour.  Soc  Chem.  Indu^.. 
SI  (1912) y  No.  9,  p.  442). — ^When  pure  tripalmitin  was  treated  for  several  hours 
with  sulphuric  acid  of  06*"  B.  at  70"*  C.  in  the  proportion  of  10  molecules  of 
acid  to  1  of  glycerld,  a  fatty  acidity  equal  to  56.5  per  cent  was  obtained.  This 
shows  that  a  diglycerld  is  produced  from  a  trlglycerid  without  the  production 
of  mono-glycmHd.  Similar  results  were  obtained  when  tristearin  was  treated 
in  the  same  way.    Attempts  to  isolate  intermediary  products  failed. 

The  hydrolysis  and  constitution  of  lecithin^  F.  Malengreau  and  G.  Pugekt 
(Hoppe-Seyler'a  Ztschr.  Physiol.  Chem.,  77  (1912),  No.  2,  pp.  107-120).— The 
authors  found  that  it  was  possible  with  the  aid  of  heat  to  hydrolize  lecithin 
completely  with  either  a  decinormal  sulphuric  acid  solution  or  a  decinormai 
hydrochloric  acid  solution.  The  process  takes  about  5  or  6  hours,  but  has  the 
advantage  of  not  leaving  an  excess  of  acid  present  at  the  end  of  the  process. 
Cholin  does  not  influence  the  reactl<Mi. 

Note  on  hydrolysis  of  vegetable  oils  by  emulsion  of  Bicinus  communis, 
D.  SoMMEBViLLE  (Bio-Chem.  Jour.,  6  (1912),  No.  2,  pp.  25S,  254). — No  difference 
was  noted  in  the  amount  of  hydrolysis  with  castor  oil  or  cotton-seed  oil  when 
treated  with  an  emulsion  of  the  castor  bean,  therefore  it  is  concluded  that  the 
oisym  of  the  castor  bean  does  not  act  spedflcally  toward  its  own  oil.  Ttie 
author  was  not  able  to  note  any  acceleration  of  hydrolysis  by  acetic  acid  and 
manganese  sulphate.  The  lipase  of  the  castor  l>ean  was  not  refractory  to  heat 
when  protected  by  oil.  Heating  the  emulsion  to  60""  G.  destroyed  the  en^ym. 
The  bean  from  which  the  emulsion  was  obtained  was  stable  when  heated  at 
100"*  for  24  hours. 

"  Cotton  oil  and  castor  oil,  when  carefully  neutralized  and  freed  from  pro- 
teins fail  to  undergo  hydrolysiei  If  to  this  oil  an  enzymic  emulsion,  in  which 
hydrolysis  of  fat  has  not  yet  commoiced,  l>e  added,  nothing  results.  If  hydrol- 
ysis is  established  in  the  emulsion,  the  hydrolysis  proceeds  in  the  added  oiU 
irrec7>ective  of  whether  this  oil  be  neutral  or  contain  within  wide  limits  (25 
per  cent)  free  f&tty  acids.'* 

The  hydrolysis  of  saccharose  by  various  acids  in  the  presence  of  invertaae, 
C.  Bbbtband,  M.  and  Mms.  M.  Bosenblatt  (Bui,  Soc.  Ohim.  Frwtoc,  4.  «er.,  11 
(1912),  No.  4,  pp.  17^186;  aba.  in  Jour.  Soc.  Chem,  Jitdiw.,  31  (1912),  No.  6. 
p.  294;  ZUchr.  Angew.  Chem^  25  (1912).  No.  21,  p.  108S). ^It  is  concluded  that 
with  invertase  and  perhaps  with  other  soluble  fermeits  we  must  assume  that 
in  the  presenoe  of  specific  colloidal  substances  the  activity  of  the  acid  does 
not  depend  entirely  .upon  the  hydrogen  ion  which  results  from  the  electrolytic 
disaociation,  but  is  also  greatly  dependent  upon  the  nature  of  the  radicles  or 
anions  to 'which  the  hydrogen  in  the  acid  molecule  is  bound. 

An  nnreoogrnifled  source  of  error  in  the  KJeldahl-Ghinning  method  for  the 
determination  of  nitrogen,  P.  A.  W.  Self  (Pharm.  Jour.  [London],  4.  »er., 
S4  (1912),  No.  2527,  pp.  S84,  ^85).— The  author  sought  to  ascertain  the  cause 
for  the  low  results  which  were  often  obtained  with  the  KJeldahl-Gunning  method 
when  comparatively  large  amounts  of  material  were  employed.    The  results  of 
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the  InveBtlgation  show  that  where  25  cc.  of  sulphuric  aeld  is  used  in  the  method 
16  gm.  of  sulphuric  add  should  remain  behind. 

The  amount  of  material  to  be  tak^i  for  eiich  determination  is  3i  gm.  for 
certala  or  a  material  containing  much  carbohydrate*  while  the  limit  for  fat- 
containing  material  should  vary  from  3  gm.  for  a  sample  containing  from  6  to 
10  per  cent  of  fat  and  1.5  gm.  for  material  containing  from  80  to  00  per  cent. 
The  amount  of  acid  should  be  proportionately  increased  when  small  amounts 
of  nitrogen  are  present 

Determination  of  total  iMtassium  in  minerals,  C.  J.  Sghollenbebgeb  (Jour, 
Indus,  amd  Engin.  Chem.,  4  {1912),  No.  6,  pp.  436,  437,  fi(f.  i).— When  potassium 
alone  is  to  be  determined  the  J.  L.  Smith  method  is  long  and  tedious  and  the 
modifications  thereof  leave  much  to  be  desired.  The  following  method  has  been 
used  with  success  In  the  laboratory  of  tlie  Ohio  Station : 

''Proeeed  as  in  the  regular  Smith  method  for  total  alkalis  until  tlie  filtralo 
from  washing  out  the  alkalis  from  the  fusion  Is  obtained.  To  this  add  a 
moderate  excess  of  hydrochloric  acid  and  evaporate  to  dryness  on  a  steam  bath. 
remote«from  ammonia  fumes.  Take  up  with  about  2  cc  of  concentrated  hydro- 
chloric acid  and  25  cc.  of  hot  water,  and  filter  through  [an  Ames]  suction  filter 
into  a  150  cc.  l>eaker,  washing  the  large  beaker  and  filter  well.  Add  the  proi)er 
amount  of  hydrochloroplatlnlc  acid  solution,  and  evaporate  on  steam  batJb  until 
of  a  semisolid  consistency.  The  large  amount  of  calcium  chlorld  present 
crystallises  out  on  cooling,  but  is  readily  soluble  in  acidulated  alcohol.  The 
crystalline  precipitate  of  the  i)otassium  chloroplatlnate  is  washed  with  acidu- 
lated nlcohol,  Gladding  wash,  and  80  per  cent  alcohol,  on  a  filter  designed 
especially  for  this  work.  After  drying  to  remove  alcohol,  the  precipitate  is 
dissolved  in  hot  water,  the  solution  being  received  in  a  tared  platinum  dish, 
and  after  evaporation,  dried  and  weighed." 

The  Ames  filter,  which  possesses  several  advantages  over  the  Qooch  crucible 
filter  for  collecting  and  washing  the  potassium  platinlc  chlorld,  is  described  and 
illustrated. 

Carbon  diozld:  Its  volumetric  determination,  L.  T.  Bowssa  (Jour.  Indus* 
and  Enffin,  Chem.,  4  (1012),  No.  3,  pp.  203-206,  flffa.  2).— This  is  a  modification 
of  the  Mims  method,  and  consists  essentially  of  releasing  the  carbon  dioxld 
from  the  substance  under  examination  by  means  of  hydrochloric  acid,  absorbing 
it  in  a  strong  alkaline  solution,  and  measuring  the  absorbed  gas  by  titration 
with  a  standard  add  solution  with  the  aid  of  a  suitable  apparatus.  The  ap- 
parmtns  is  depic1}ed,  and  consists  of  an  Hrlenmeyer  flask  holding  a  small  sepa- 
ratory  funnel,  a  short  Liebig  condenser  having  an  inner  tube  of  very  small 
bore,  and  an  absorbing  tower.  The  absorbing  tower  consists  of  a  glass  tube 
containing  some  glass  beads  for  the  purpose  of  dividing  the  cartMm  dioxld,  and 
10  €C.  of  potassium  hydroxld  solution  (50  gm.  of  potassium  hydroxid  in  100  cc. 
of  solution)  for  absorbing  the  carbon  dioxld. 

On  tbe  detenaination  of  earbon  dioxid  in  soils,  L*  T.  BowsBSt  (Jour.  Indus, 
and  Engin.  Chem,,  4  (1912),  No.  4*  PP*  265,  ie66).— The  method  described  above 
is  considered  especially  adaptable  to  soils  containing  small  amounts  of  carbon 
dioxid,  giving  more  consistent  results  than  the  method  generally  employed. 

I>etermination  of  sulphuzlo  add  in  the  soil,  P.  db  Sobnat  (Intemat,  Sugar 
Jour.,  13  (1911),  No.  153,  pp.  497-^00;  aba.  in  Zentbl.  Siochem.  u.  Siophya.,  IS 
(1912),  No.  4f  P*  1S2). — ^The  usual  method  for  determining  sulphuric  add  in 
soils  is  deemed  inexact,  especially  if  much  aluminum  and  iron  are  present. 
The  following  method  is  recommended  for  this  purpose : 

Ten  gm.  of  the  soil  is  mixed  with  1  gm.  of  potassium  nitrate  and  6  cc.  of 
water,  dried  on  the  sand  bath,  calcined,  and  treated  with  25  cc.  of  hydrochloric 
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add.  The  heating  is  continued  until  tiie  mi^BS  Is  absolutely  dry  and  the  slllde 
acid  is  rendered  insoluble.  Fifty-five  cc  of  water  and  20  cc  of  hydrochloric 
acid  are  then  added  and  the  whole  is  heated  for  from  30  to  45  minutes  on  a 
sand  batii,  being  careful  not  to  go  to  the  point  of  dryness.  After  filtering,  the 
residue  on  the  filter  is  waeihed  with  from  100  to  126  cc.  of  water.  To  the  filtrate 
and  washings  barium  chlorid  is  added,  heated,  concentrated  slightly,  and  the 
remainder  of  the  procedure  conducted  in  the  usual  manner. 

Beport  of  oommlttee  of  the  fertilizer  division  of  the  American  Chemical 
Society,  F.  B.  Cabfentes  et  al.  (Jour.  Indus,  and  Engin,  Chem,,  4  (1912), 
No.  S,  pp.  22S-225).'-Th\s  is  a  report  of  the  committee  on  fertiliser  legislation 
(potash,  phosphate  rock,  and  nitrogen),  presented  at  the  forty-fifth  meeting  of 
the  American  Chemical  Society,  held  at  Washington,  D.  C,  in  December,  1911. 

Methods  of  organic  analysis,  H.  (X  Sbebhan  (New  York,  1912,  2.  ed.,  rev. 
and  enl.,  pp.  XVI +407,  figs.  i8).— This  publication  (E.  S.  R.,  17,  p.  732)  has 
been  rewritten  and  enlarged  to  Include  a  chapter  on  solid  and  liquid  fuels,  and 
sections  on  industrial  alcohol,  drying  oils,  crude  petroleum,  new  international 
methods  of  glycerin  analysis,  and  quantitative  methods  for  assaying  ebsymsL 
The  discussions  on  aldehydes,  sugars,  proteins,  and  food  preservatives  have 
been  somewhat  extended. 

Allen's  commercial  organic  analysis,  edited  by  W.  A.  Davis  and  S.  S. 
Sadtlkb  (Philadelphia,  1912,  -J.  ed.,  rev.,  vol.  6,  pp.  IX+726,  pit.  2,  figs.  «).— 
This  volume  has  been  entirely  rewritten*  Among  its  contents  are  methods  of 
analysis  of  amins  and  ammonium  bases,  anllin  and  its  allies,  naphthylamins* 
pyridin,  quinolin  and  acridin  bases,  vegetable  alkaloids,  volatile  bases  of  vegfi- 
table  origin,  nlcotin  and  tobacco,  aconite  alkaldds,  atropin  and  its  alliet, 
cocaine,  opium,  strychnos  alkaloids,  dnchona  alkaloids,  berberine,  caffeln,  tea 
and  cotlee,  and  cocoa  and  chocolate.  The  properties  of  the  above  substances  are 
also  discussed. 

A  modified  Wiley  extraction  apparatus,  W.  D.  Riohasdson  and  K.  F. 
ScHKBUBEL  (Jour.  Indus.  and  Engin.  Chem.,  4  (1912),  No.  S,  pp.  220,  221).— 
The  Wiley  apparatus  has  been  modified  into  three  fbrms  so  that  it  may  be  used 
for  the  extraction  of  tankage,  cotton-seed  meats  and  meals,  meat  and  sausages, 
soap,  etc. 

New  reactions  for  salicylic  add,  E.  Babbal  (Bui.  Boc  Chim.  France^  4  ser., 
11  (1912),  No.  8,  pp.  417-420).— A  description  of  4  new  reactions. 

In  regard  to  the  maerosoopie  and  microscopic  detection  of  carotin,  X. 
TswvrT  (Ber.  Deut.  Bot.  OeseU.,  29  (1911),  No.  9,  pp.  6S0--6S6;  db9.  In  Zenibi. 
Bioohem.  u.  Biophya.,  12  (1912),  No.  1^20,  p.  778). — Mollsch's  potassimn  and 
Tswett's  resordn  methods  are  not  spedfic  reactions  for  detecting  carotin  micro- 
scopically, and  they  indicate  only  lipochromes,  that  is,  carotin  groups,  which  in 
the  end  means  very  little.  Doubt  also  exists  as  to  whether  the  red  crystals 
obtained  with  the  Frank  and  Tschirch  add  method  are  In  reality  composed 
entirely  of  carotin.  In  all  events,  it  will  be  necessary  to  investigate  the  work 
of  those  whose  results  were  obtained  with  these  methods,  in  regard  to  the  dis- 
tribution of  carotin  in  the  vegetable  kingdom.  It  is  believed  that  macroscopic 
methods  will  have  to  be  used  In  future  investigations. 

The  detection  of  adulterations  by  colloidal  chemical  methods,  SL  Mabbiage 
(Ztachr.  Chem.  u.  Indus.  KolMde,  11  (1912),  No.  1,  pp.  1-^,  figs.  8).— As  many 
of  the  fruit  Juices  and  other  materials  used  in  the  manufacture  of  Jtilies  and 
marmalades  are  first  passed  through  filter  presses,  the  materials  ent^lng 
Into  their  composition  can  be  detected  only  with  difficulty  by  the  usual  micro- 
scopic methods.  With  the  thought  in  mind  that  colloidal  chemical  methods 
might  be  effective  for  this  purpose  experiments  were  conducted  with  the 
following  mixtures:  (1)  Agar  (1  per  cent),  gel  46  gm^  cane  sugar  10  gm.; 
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(2)  agar  (1  per  cent),  gel  60  gm.,  cane  sngar  20  gm.;  (3)  apple  Jelly;  (4) 
apple  jelly  8  parts,  agar  gel  (agar  21,  sngar  50,  water  47^  per  cent)  2  parts; 
(5)  apple  Jelly  6  parts,  agar  gel  with  sugar  4  parts;  (6)  gooseberry  Jelly; 
(7)  apples  53  parts,  and  gooseberries  12  parts;  (8)  starch;  (9)  gelatine; 
(10)  orange  marmalade;  and  (11)  currant  Jelly.  The  reagents  used  were 
potassium  lodid  and  a  cold  saturated  solution  of  lead  nitrate.  About  5  per 
cent  of  potassium  iodid  was  added  to  the  heated  Jelly,  followed  on  cooling  by 
the  lead  nitrate  solution. 

The  lead  iodid  precipitate  produced  was  found  to  vary  in  structure  with  the 
material  tested.  Its  structural  characteristics  can  best  be  studied  with  the 
microscope,  although  the  differences  can  be  noted  macroscopically.  Sugar 
when  present  seemed  to  influence  considerably  the  sise  of  the  lead  iodid 
granules  produced.  Emphasis  is  placed  on  the  fact  that  much  work  will  have 
to  be  done  in  this  direction  and  that  the  experimental  data  should  be  ac- 
companied by  photographs  for  the  purpose  of  determining  the  utility  of  the 
method  for  food  inspection  work. 

A  method  for  the  determination  of  starch  In  food  products,  T.  M.  Pbice 
(U.  8,  Dept,  Agr.,  Bur.  Anim.  Indus.  Circ.  203,  pp.  6).— This  is  a  combination 
of  the  desirable  futures  present  in  the  Perrier  and  the  Bigelow-Mayrhofer 
methods,  and  the  elimination  of  the  objectionable  features  contained  in  them. 
The  method  is  as  follows: 

"  In  a  200  cc.  beaker  treat  10  gm.  of  flnely  divided  meat  with  75  cc.  of  an 
8  per  cent  solution  of  potassium  hydrate  in  06  per  cent  alcohol,  and  heat  on 
the  steam  bath  until  all  the  meat  is  dissolved.  This  will  require  from  30  to 
45  minutes.  Add  an  equal  volume  of  95  per  cent  alcohol,  cool,  and  allow  to 
stand  at  least  1  hour.  Filter  by  suction  through  a  thin  layer  of  asbestos 
in  a  €k)och  crucible.  Wash  twice  with  warm  4  per  cent  potassium  hydrate 
in  50  per  cent  alcohol  and  then  twice  with  warm  50  per  cent  alcohol.  Dis- 
card the  wash  water.  Endeavor  to  retain  as  much  of  the  precipitate  in  the 
beaker  as  possible  until  the  last  washing.  Place  the  crucible  with  contents 
In  the  original  beaker,  add  40  cc.  of  water  and  then  25  cc.  of  concentrated 
sulphuric  acid.  Stir  during  the  addition  of  the  acid  and  see  that  the  acid 
comes  hi  contact  with  all  the  precipitate.  Allow  to  stand  about  5  minutes, 
add  40  cc.  of  water,  and  heat  Just  to  boiling,  stirring  constantly.  Transfer 
the  solution  to  a  500  cc.  graduated  flask,  add  2  cc.  of  a  20  per  cent  aqueous 
solution  of  phosphotungstic  acid,  aUow  to  cool  to  room  temperature,  and  make 
up  to  mark  with  distilled  water.  Filter  through  a  starch-free  filter  paper, 
and  determine  the  dextrose  present  in  a  50  cc.  portion  of  the  filtrate  with 
Fehling's  solution  after  neutralizing  the  acid,  using  Low's  method  ...  for 
the  determination  of  the  copper  in  cuprous  oxid  precipitate.  The  amount  of 
dextrose  multiplied  by  0.9  gives  the  equivalent  in  starch. 

"The  accuracy  of  the  above-described  method  was  demonstrated  through 
its  application  to  a  number  of  samples  of  sausages  to  which  Imown  amounts 
of  pure  cornstarch  had  been  added." 

Determination  of  nucleio  add  In  the  flesh  of  mammalia,  A.  Scala  (Ann. 
Iff.  Sper.,  n.  ter.,  20  (1910),  No.  4,  pp.  509S20;  obB.  4n  Zenthl.  Biochem.  u. 
Biophys.,  IS  (1912),  Ifo.  i-J6,  p.  9). — ^The  method  rests  upon  the  principle  that 
when  nucleic  acids  are  treated  with  barium  chlorid  a  precipitant  of  barium 
nudeinate  is  obtained. 

Composition  of  dry  gluten  and  its  relation  to  the  protein  content  of  flour, 
O.  A.  Olson  (Jour.  Indus,  and  Enffin,  Ohem.,  4  (1912),  No.  S,  pp.  206-209).^ 
Bdievtng  that  perhaps  the  reason  for  high-protdn  flours  containing  relatively 
more  gluten  than  flours  which  are  low  in  protein  was  due  to  a  larger  content 
of  impurities,  the  author  made  tests  with  gluten  from  fiours  representing 
70257*— No.  9—13 2 
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wheats  of  the  Bluestem,  Red  Russian,  Turkey  Red,  Fife,  Dale,  Little  CSob, 
Galgalos  varieties,  and  of  hybrids  cultivated  at  the  Washington  Station. 

Summarizing  results  it  would  seem  that  "gluten  as  It  is  ordinarily  pre- 
pared has  a  variable  nitrogen,  ash,  starch,  and  moisture  content  The  pecul- 
iar copper  reduction  resulting  from  adding  the  filtered  extract  from  hydrollied 
gluten  by  acid  is  undoubtedly  due  to  some  other  substance  than  starch  or  sugar. 
An  average  of  about  75  per  cent  of  the  total  nitrogen  of  flour  oxters  into  the 
crude  gluten.  Glutens  obtained  from  low-protein  flours  are  not  necessarily  any 
richer  in  nitrogen,  more  free  from  ash,  etc.,  than  glutens  derived  from  mediom- 
or  high-protein  flours.  The  reason  why  low-proton  flours  yield  much  lower 
percentages  of  gluten  than  mediimi-  or  higb-protein^flours  may  l)e  attributed  to 
the  scattering  of  such  glutens,  resulting  in  mechanical  loss.  Bloiding  sneh 
flours  with  strong  gluten  flours  results  in  yields  comparable  to  those  obtained 
for  medium-  and  high-protein  flours.** 

Contribution  to  the  examiziatlon  of  flour,  E.  Kohn  (Chem,  Ztg.,  S6  U9iZ), 
No.  H,  pp.  121-123). — For  detecting  foreign  substances  in  flour,  L  e.,  by- 
products, the  author  utilized  the  following  method : 

One-half  gm.  of  flour  is  well  shaken  with  10  cc.  of  ether  in  a  test  tube  and 
poured  in  a  comparatively  flat,  large,  porcelain  dish.  Bran,  plant  hairs^  and 
wheat  particles  are  removed  from  the  surface  of  the  liquid  upon  which  tbey 
float  or  the  ether  is  allowed  to  evaporate  and  the  particles  removed  from  the 
residue  by  means  of  a  preparation  needle.  The  particles  are  then  washed  with 
a  little  water  to  remove  the  adhering  starch  grains  and  examined  in  chloral 
hydrate.    An  optional  qualitative  method  is  also  given. 

To  detect  wheat,  bean,  or  barley  flour  in  rye  flour,  the  author  allows  diastase 
to  act  on  flours  in  an  acid  medium  and  then  determines  the  density  or  the  sogar 
content  of  the  hydrolized  mixture.  The  flgures  obtained  are  greatest  for  rye 
flour,  least  for  bean  flour,  and  greats  for  wheat  flour  tlian  barley  flour. 

The  Watkius  test  for  detenBining  the  cause  of  slimluess  In  bread,  H. 
KtJHL  {Chetn.  Ztg,,  S5  (1911),  No.  US,  pp.  1321,  1322) .—There  are  two  methods 
which  may  be  used  for  detecting  the  presence  of  the  organisms  which  i»oduoe 
sliminess  in  bread,  namely,  the  baking  test  in  which  450  gm.  flour  and  240  ec 
of  water  at  from  40  to  42*"  C.  are  employed,  and  the  Watkins  test,^  which  is 
based  on  the  fact  that  the  bacteria  producing  the  viscousness  contain  vans 
which  resist  tempos turee  varying  between  80  and  100"*,  whereas  spore-free 
bacteria  are  thermolabile.  The  latter  method  is  of  particular  value  where 
only  small  quantities  of  flour  are  available  for  the  test,  and  it  can  also  be 
employed  for  obtaining  pure  cultures  of  slime-producing  bacteria.  Some  experi- 
ments with  the  method  are  reported. 

The  cbemical  difllerentiatiou  of  f ermtotation  vinegar  and  vinegar  nmmnCTt, 
with  particular  reference  to  their  formic  acid  content,  H.  Finckk  (Demi. 
Essigindwi.,  15  {1911),  No.  19,  pp.  lJfi5-U8) .— This  is  a  discussion  of  work 
previously  noted  (E.  S.  R.,  25,  p.  311;  26,  p.  208). 

Standards  for  malt  vinegar,  A.  0.  Chapman  {Pharm.  Jour.  [Lomdot^],  4 
8er.,  34  (1912),  No.  2527,  p.  39i).-~The  author  maintains  that  malt  vine«Br 
complying  with  the  requirements  set  down  by  the  U.  8.  Departm^it  of  Agri- 
culture as  regards  methods  of  manufacture  may  give  analytical  results  weil 
outside  of  the  standards  laid  down. 

"Thus,  it  is  shown  that  in  cases  where  fermentation  has  been  very  com- 
pletely effected  the  malt  vinegar  may  have  a  levorotatory  instead  of  a  dex- 
trorotatory action  on  polarized  light,  owing  to  the  disappearance  of  the  dextro- 
rotatory carbohydrate  matters,  and  to  the  presence  of  levorotatory  protelnsL 

•Jour.  Soc.  Chem.  Indus.,  25  (1006),  No.  8.  pp.  350-357. 
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It  is  also  pointed  out  that  in  the  case  of  malt  vinegar  made  with  hard  water 
the  proportion  of  soluble  phosphate  acid  may  fall  much  below  the  limit  laid 
down  in  the  Department's  regulations." 

Determining  the  shell  or  hull  content  of  coooa  by  A.  Goake's  method,  F. 
Schmidt  and  J.  Gorbing  (Ztschr.  Offentl.  Chem.,  18  (1912) ,  No.  11,  pp.  201- 
2i^).— This  is  a  study  of  the  Goske  method  (K  8.  R.,  28,  p.  12),  which  indi- 
cates that  the  method  is  unsatisfactory,  especially  where  the  cacao  products 
have  been  previously  prei)ared  and  ground  finely.  The  shell  content  of  pre- 
pared cocoa,  containing  from  25  to  50  i)er  cent  of  shells,  can  not  be  determined 
with  any  degree  of  accuracy. 

In  reg^ard  to  the  detection  of  adulterations  in  paprika,  A.  von  Siomond 
and  M.  Vuk  {Ztschr,  Untersuch.  Nahr,  u.  OenusamtL,  2S  {1912),  Hfo.  8,  pp.  ^87, 
S88). — ^Previously  noted  from  another  source  (B.  S.  R.,  27,  p.  715). 

Artificial  coloration  of  foods  and  condiments,  E.  Spaeth  {Pharm,  ZentraU 
halle,  52  {1911),  Nos,  10,  pp,  243-251;  It,  pp.  282-291;  12,  pp.  310^16;  13,  pp. 
S36-343;  H,  pp.  3e&-S7i;  15,  pp.  JfOO-hOS;  11,  pp.  459^67;  31,  pp.  813^18; 
32,  pp.  839-S43;  33,  pp.  866^68;  34,  PP*  893^97;  35,  pp.  919-924;  36,  pp.  948- 
953;  37,  pp.  967-971;  38,  pp.  998-1004;  40,  pp.  1062-1067).— This  is  a  continu- 
ation of  the  work  previously  noted  (E.  S.  R.,  25,  p.  712),  and  deals  with  the 
artificial  coloring  of  conserved  vegetables,  crab  butter  (crab  extract  and  crab 
powder),  anchovies,  caviar,  egg  conserves,  tea,  coffee,  and  chocolate. 

Some  observations  on  the  modified  LaWall  method  for  the  determinatioa 
of  sodium  benzoate  in  catsups,  W.  D.  McAbee  {Ann^.  Rpt,  Ind.  Bd.  Healih, 
29  {19t0),  pp.  323,  324).— These  studies  were  made  with  catsups  which  were 
first  tested  as  to  their  freedom  from  benzoic  acid,  and  known  amounts  of  the 
acid  then  added.  The  method  as  modified  by  La  Wall  and  Bradshaw  (E.  8.  R., 
20,  p.  211)  was  found  to  be  very  accurate.  Fifty  gm.  of  catsup  was  used 
instead  of  200. 

ICethods  for  determining  the  fat  in  milk,  O.  Rammbtedt  (Ztschr,  Angew. 
Chem.,  25  (1912),  No.  16,  pp.  754-758).— The  neu-sal  method,  when  conducted 
with  the  acid  butyrometric  apparatus,  was  found  to  yield  values  which  are 
comparable  with  those  obtained  by  the  (rerber  acid  butyrometric  test  and  the 
RSse-Gottlieb  method.  The  sal  method  on  the  other  hand  yields  higher  resulta 
For  heated  milk  the  neu-sal  method  is  thought  to  yield  correct  results,  although 
this  is  contrary  to  the  finding  of  other  authora  The  author  advises,  however, 
that  the  coloring  matter  used  in  the  reagent  should  be  eliminated.  No  acid 
reaction  toward  litmus  was  noted  in  the  reagent 

Other  comparative  tests  carried  out  indicate  that  with  whole  milk  the  Gerber 
acid  butyrometric,  the  Gerber  neu-sal,  and  the  sand  method  (with  2  extrac- 
tions of  6  hours  each)  yield  comparable  results.  The  Funke  method  yielded 
results  which  were  slightly  higher.  The  Adams,  R5se-Gottlieb  and  usual  sand 
methods,  while  comparable  among  themselves,  gave  lower  results  than  the 
afore-mentioned.  With  top  milk  the  following  figures  were  obtained:  "Neu* 
sal  *'  and  Funke  6.6  per  cent,  Rase-Gottlieb  6.34  per  cent,  Adams  6.33  per  cent, 
acid  butyrometric  6.4  per  cent,  sand  (single  extraction)  6.28  per  ceat,  and 
sand  (double  extraction)  6.49  per  cent. 

Detection  of  watered  milk  by  Comalba's  method,  F.  Boboas  and  F.  Tou- 
PLAIN  (Ann.  Falsif.,  5  (1912),  No.  42,  pp.  171-173).— The  figures  for  total  solu- 
ble solids  in  the  serum  from  1<X)  cc.  of  milk  were  somewhat  lower  than  those 
reported  by  other  authors,  varying  from  5.169  to  5.94,  with  an  average  of  5.49. 
These  differences  are  probably  due  to  the  use  of  different  reagents  for  pre- 
paring the  senim  and  this  must  be  taken  into  account  when  adopting  the 
method  as  a  standard. 
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A  portable  outfit  for  the  determlnatioB  of  visible  dirt  in  milk,  F.  O.  Ton- 
NEY  {Amer.  Jour,  Pub.  Health,  2  (1912),  No,  t,  pp,  280,  281,  figs.  2).— Tills 
apparatus  consists  of  a  Gooch  crucible  filter  attached  to  a  Chapman  filter  pump 
which  has  a  rubber  collar  for  fitting  over  an  ordinary  faucet.  The  filtering 
material  consists  of  a  very  thin  disk  of  absorbent  cotton. 

Ck>mparative  investierations  of  the  bacteriolo^cal  and  biochemical  meth- 
ods for  Judgingr  milk,  O.  Schboeteb  (Centhl.  Bakt.  [etc,],  2,  Abt.,  S2  (1912), 
No.  6-12,  pp.  181-192). —Ot  the  122  samples  of  milk  utUized  in  this  work,  89 
samples  consisted  of  ordinary  market  milk,  28  samples  of  a  special  milk  in  the 
original  bottles,  3  samples  of  milk  drawn  in  the  bam  of  the  agricultural 
institute  of  the  Uniyersity  of  Leipsic,  one  skim  milk,  and  one  milk  purposely 
mixed  with  the  milk  obtained  from  cows  suffering  with  mastitis.  The  follow- 
ing observations  were  made:  (1)  The  total  germ  content  on  meat  extract-, 
whey-,  Heyden-,  and  Raglt-agar,  after  3  days  at  88**  C;  (2)  the  number  of 
lactic-acid  bacteria  (according  to  Beijerinck)  upon  calcium  carbonate-whey-agar 
plates;  (3)  the  number  of  coll  bacteria  (according  to  Harrison  and  Yanderleck) 
in  eeculln  bouillon;  (4)  the  amount  and  character  of  the  sediment  obtained 
in  the  leucocyte  test  (Trommsdorf ) ;  (5)  the  microscopic  picture  of  the  centri- 
fuge residue;  (6)  the  results  obtained  with  the  catalase  test  with  15  cc  of 
milk  plus  5  cc.  of  1  per  ceut  hydrogen  peroxid  at  20^  C,  with  a  special  form  of 
apparatus,  which  is  described;  (7)  the  reductase  test  (O.  Jensen);  (8)  the 
milk  fermentation  test  at  38'';  (9)  the  degree  of  acidity  (Sozhlet-Henkel) ; 
and  (10)  the  alcohol  and  boiling  test. 

The  catalase  and  reductase  tests  for  the  examination  of  milk,  G.  Geuders 
(Handel.  Vlaamsch  Natuur  en  Cfeneesk,  Cong.,  15  (1911),  pp.  108-111).— 
A  description  of  the  procedures  and  apparatus  used  for  the  catalase  and  reduc- 
tase tests.    The  interpretation  of  the  results  is  also  considered. 

The  Schardinsrer  reaction  of  cow's  milk,  P.  H.  Romeb  (Biochem.  Ztachr., 
JiO  (1912),  No.  1-2,  pp.  5-i^).— This  is  a  reply  to  Rullmann  (K  S.  R.,  25,  p.  786). 
supported  by  experimental  data  to  show  that  the  initial  milk  almost  always 
gives  a  negative  Schardinger  test  Commercial  milk  samples  taken  at  Mar- 
burg, CJermany,  were  often  found  to  yield  negative  resulta  The  reaction  will 
not,  therefore,  indicate  whether  a  given  sample  of  milk  has  been  heated  or  not 

The  eitect  of  cooling  milk  upon  the  outcome  of  the  Schardinger  reaction, 
R.  BiTBRi  and  H.  Schmid  (Biochem.  Ztachr.,  36  (1911),  No.  5-6,  pp.  S76-388, 
fiff$.  4). — ^The  formaldehyde-methyl^e  blue  reduction  reaction  is  somewhat 
dependent  upon  the  temperature  to  which  the  milk  was  previously  subjected. 
(Pooling  reduces  the  time  of  reduction,  which  probably  means  an  increase  in 
the  enzym  content.  The  solidification  of  the  milk  fat  globules  in  this  connection 
is  also  considered. 

The  behavior  of  sterile  and  boiled  milk  with  rennet  and  add,  A.  Kveiol 
and  B.  Lenk  (Biochem.  Ztschr.,  86  (1911),  No,  5-6,  pp.  S57-S62) .—BcAleA,  as 
well  as  sterile  milk,  can  be  coagulated  with  rennet  Sterile  vessels  for  holding 
the  milk,  or  sterile  rennet,  are  not  necessary,  and  in  fact  sterile  milk  with  an 
acidity  not  over  22  cc  of  tenth-normal  acid  when  treated  with  sterile  rennet 
in  a  sterile  vessel  will  not  coagulate,  though  touching  the  milk  so  kept  with 
an  unsterile  finger,  or  the  addition  of  n  few  drops  of  ordinary  milk,  will  bring 
about  coagulation.  The  lactic-acid  bacillus  multiplies  best  in  a  slightly  acidi- 
fied milk  (from  0.2  to  0.6  cc.  of  tenth-normal  acid  to  10  cc.  of  milk).  The  addi- 
tion of  an  acid  to  a  sterile  milk  contained  in  a  sterile  vessel,  to  the  extent  of 
2  cc.  tenth-normal  hydrochloric  acid  to  10  cc.  of  milk,  produces  no  precipitation, 
even  after  acidification  at  blood  heat. 

The  reaction  of  rennet  on  milk,  M.  Nicrkn stein  and  Jessie  Stubbs  (Jour. 
Agr.  Sd.,  4  (1912),  No,  4,  pp.  37 l-37o).— The  conclusions  drawn  in  this  work 
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were  as  follows:  (1)  The  acidity  of  milk  is  not  due  entirely  to  the  formation 
of  lactic  acid,  but  partly  to  some  product  produced  from  caseinog^i.  (2)  Pure 
lactic  acid  cannot  be  used  as  a  starter  in  Cheddar  cheese  making,  though  it 
btimulates  the  production  of  acid  from  caseinogen.  (3)  The  retardation  of  the 
time  of  coagulation  with  rennet  is  not  entirely  dependent  on  the  calcium  salts. 

Investigations  In  regard  to  the  hemolytic  action  of  cow's  colostrum,  W. 
KoBELE  (Cenibl.  Baki.  letch  1.  Ahi.,  Orig,,  61  (1912),  No.  7,  pp.  561-^89;  ah: 
in  CentU.  BakL  [etc.],  1.  Abt.,  Ref.,  52  (1912),  No.  21,  p.  653).— The  colostrum 
of  some  cows  contains  amboceptor  and  complement,  the  former  being  extinct  2 
days  post-partum.  Both  of  these  are  present  in  the  initial  and  end  milk  in 
about  the  same  quantity.  They  originate  from  the  blood  serum  which  gains 
access  to  the  milk  during  the  colostral  period. 

In  regard  to  milk  hemolysis,  B.  Schmidt  (Arch.  Kinderhettk.,  66  (1911), 
No.  J^-6,  pp.  842-^58;  abs.  in  Berlin..  Tierdrztl.  Wchntchr.,  28  (1912),  No.  27,  p. 
501). — ^The  hemolytic  method  advocated  by  Bauer  and  Sassenhagen  (B.  S.  R., 
23,  pp.  114,  513)  for  detecting  colostral  andmastitic  milk  was  found  satisfactory. 
Instead  of  using  guinea-pig  blood  rabbit  blood  can  be  employed.  When  bovine 
serum  is  used  it  must  be  previously  titrated. 

Viscosimetric  studies  on  human  milk,  K.  Basch  ( Wiener  KUn.  Wchnschr., 
24  (1911),  No.  46,  pp.  1592-1595;  abs.  in  Chem.  Abs.,  6  (1912),  No.  5,  p.  645).— 
The  viscosity  was  diminished  as  the  period  of  lactation  went  on,  until  it  reached 
a  constant  value. 

A  small  contribution  from  dairy  laboratory  practice,  M.  Sibofkld  (Molk. 
Ztg.  [HUdesheim],  26  (1912),  Nos.  S4,  pp.  617,  618;  S5,  pp.  6S1-6SS) .—TMb  is  a 
discussion  in  regard  to  Storch's  reaction,  the  determination  of  fat  according  to 
the  Gottlieb  method,  the  determination  of  fat  in  cream,  the  composition  of 
various  proprietary  preservatives  for  milk  and  milk  products  and  other  prepara- 
tions, determinations  of  iron  in  curd  which  indicate  that  the  Schaeffer  test 
(B.  S.  R.,  22,  p.  212)  is  unreliable  and  the  potassium  sulphocyanid  test  is  more 
satisfactory,  the  detection  of  iron  in  dairy  salt,  and  other  data.  In  some  of  the 
tests  mentioned  improvements  and  substitutions  are  suggested. 

Detection  of  iron  in  cheese  curd,  H.  Schereb  (Molk.  Ztg.  [HUdesheini],  26 
(1912),  No.  40,  pp.  7S8,  7S9).—'The  author  maintains  that  aside  from  the  fact 
that  the  results  when  obtained  on  the  bases  of  Schaeffer's  color  table  only  refer 
to  20  gm.  of  curd  instead  of  100  gm.  of  curd,  the  method  is  practical  and  exact 
and  can  be  used  without  any  difficulty  by  the  practical  dairyman.  Slegfeld's 
contentions  (see  above)  are  therefore  not  considered  to  be  entirely  borne  out. 

Detection  of  iron  in  cheese  curd,  M.  Siegfeld  (Molk.  Ztg.  {HUdesheim\,  26 
(1912),  No.  45,  p.  8S8). — In  reply  to  Scherer  (see  above),  the  author  points  out 
that  iron  is  not  present  in  a  soluble  form  nor  is  it  evenly  distributed  in  the 
cheese  curd.  The  reason  that  Scherer  obtained  a  stronger  reaction  with  ammo- 
nium sulphid  than  with  potassium  sulphocyanid  was  probably  because  of  the 
uneven  distribution  of  the  iron  in  the  cheese  samples  which  he  examined. 

Determination  of  moisture  and  fat  in  cheese,  H.  Lt^HBio  and  E.  Nockmann 
(Molk.  Ztg.  [HUdesheim],  26  (1912),  No.  S7,  pp.  669-671). Some  comparative 
tests  were  made  with  two  methods,  (a)  and  (b),  for  determining  the  moisture 
content  of  cheese.  In  method  (a)  from  3  to  5  gm.  of  the  cheese  mass,  mixed 
with  ignited  sand  or  pumice  stone  in  a  platinum  dish,  is  dried  in  a  vacuum 
desiccator  for  a  few  days  and  then  for  8  hours  in  a  steam  bath  at  from  97  to 
99*  G.  Method  (b)  utilizes  the  same  o mount  of  cheese,  evenly  distributed  in  a 
platinum  dish  and  heated  first  on  a  water  bath  and  then  finished  in  a  glycerin 
water  bath  at  from  102  to  106"*  for  from  4  to  6  hours. 
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Both  metbods  yield  practically  the  same  result,  but  (a)  is  recommended 
because  it  is  more  conreniently  conducted.  The  Bondznski-Ratzloff  method  is 
recommeuded  for  determining  the  fat  in  cheese. 

Method  for  determining  salt  and  fat,  R.  H.  Shaw  {Cream.  Jour.,  2S  {191$), 
No.  10,  pp.  12,  IS,  16,  fig.  i).— Previously  noted  (B.  S.  R,  27,  p.  614). 

The  adolteration  of  butter,  A.  Eloibe  {Hyg.  Viande  et  Laii,  5  (1911),  2fo. 
12,  pp.  681-697;  6  (1912),  No.  1,  pp.  12-33) .--ThiB  is  a  review  of  existing 
methods  for  detecting  abnormal  butter  and  adulteration  in  butter.  The  results 
of  examining  different  kinds  of  butter  are  also  included. 

Methods  of  detecting:  adulterations  in  butter,  L.  Robin  (Ann.  Falsif.,  S 
(1912),  No.  i2,  pp.  i8(>-i 87). —This  is  a  simplification  of  the  methods  previously 
noted  (E.  S.  R.,  18,  p.  709).  It  describes  the  preparation  of  the  reagents  and 
the  procedure  for  determining  fatty  acids  soluble  in  alcohol,  the  fatty  acids 
soluble  in  water,  and  the  fatty  acids  insoVuble  in  water  but  soluble  in  alcobolt 
with  the  interpretation  of  the  results  obtained. 

Determination  of  fat  in  feed  stuffs  and  seeds,  M.  Monhattft  (Chem.  Ztg., 
35  (1911),  No.  IJtl,  p.  1305).— 'A  formula  is  given  for  calculating  the  fat  content 
of  certain  substances  when  determining  the  fat  by  the  shaking-out  method. 
An  aliquot  of  the  ethyl  ether  or  petroleum  ether  extracts  is  taken  fbr  the 
determinations.  The  formula  can  also  be  employed  in  all  cases  where  a 
soluble  constituent  of  known  specific  gravity  is  shaken  out  with  a  definite 
amount  of  appropriate  solvent  from  the  substance  under  examination. 

A  method  for  differentiating  sterilized  from  unsterilized  bone  meal,  R 
PoLENSK£  (Arh.  K.  OsndhUamt.,  38  (1912),  No.  4,  pp.  559-561). — As  grouod 
bones  are  often  used  for  feeding  stock,  including  poultry,  and  may  have  or!^- 
nated  from  diseased  animals,  the  author  recommends  the  following  method  for 
determining  whether  or  not  the  bone  has  been  sterilized. 

Ten  gm.  of  the  meal  is  mixed  with  30  cc.  of  cold  water  and  allowed  to  stand 
for  24  hours,  shaking  occasionally  during  this  time.  The  mixture  is  then 
filtered  and  the  filtrate  poured  back  upon  the  filter  until  a  dear  fluid  is 
obtained.  To  10  cc.  of  the  filtrate  is  added  2  drops  of  concentrated  acetic  acid, 
the  mixture  brought  to  the  boiling  point,  and  the  tube  with  its  contents  placed 
in  a  water  bath  held  at  95*^  C.  for  i  hour.  If  a  fiocculent  deposit  is  produced 
the  material  was  not  sterilized  previously. 

In  regard  to  the  behavior  of  invert  sugar  in  an  alkaline  solution  and  in 
the  presence  of  hydrogen  peroxid,  A.  Jolles  (Biochcm.  Ztschr.,  36  (1911),  No. 
5-6,  pp.  389-393). — This  is  a  continuation  of  the  work  previously  noted  (E.  & 
R.,  28,  p.  307). 

Comparison  between  the  double  polarization  method  of  determining  su- 
crose and  the  direct  polarization  after  destruction  of  the  reducing  sogmrs, 
H.  Pbxlbt  (Intemat.  Sugar  Jour.,  IH  (1912),  No.  159,  pp.  161,  162;  ahs.  In 
Jour.  8oc.  Chem.  Indus.,  31  (1912),  No.  7,  p.  351). — "A  number  of  comparattre 
determinations  with  the  Pellet-Lemeland  and  other  methods  of  determining 
sucrose  have  been  carried  out,  the  following  results  being  obtained:  Direct 
polarizations,  defecating  with  basic  lead  acetate,  33.7 ;  direct  polarization,  using 
hypochlorite  and  normal  load  acetate  for  clarification,  28.9 ;  direct  acid  polariza- 
tion, using  hydrochloric  acid  and  urea  (Andrlik),  30.9;  sucrose  by  double  polari- 
zation, using  the  neiitral  direct  polarization,  and  verified  constants,  3&9; 
sucrose  by  double  polarization,  employing  the  acid  (Andrlfk)  direct  polarin- 
tion,  and  verified  constants,  38.6;  direct  polarization,  after  destruction  of  the 
reducing  sugars,  by  the  Pellet-Lemeland  procedure,  38.8;  sucrose  by  double 
polarization,  using  the  solution  in  which  the  reducing  sugars  had  been  de- 
stroyed by  the  Pellet-Lemeland  process,  38.6;  sucrose  by  determining  the 
reducing  sugars  before  and  after  inversion,  and  operating  directly  on  the 
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Bftmple,  8S^.  Six  other  samples  were  also  examined  by  the  double  polarization 
method  and  the  resalts  compared  with  those  found  by  direct  polarization  after 
the  destruction  of  the  reducing  sugars  by  the  Pellet-Lemeland  method,  the 
following  being  the  figures  obtained :  By  the  double  polarization  method,  using 
for  flie  direct  reading  the  solution  clarified  with  hypochlorite  and  defecated 
with  normal  lead  acetate:  (1)  45.3;  (2)  39.4;  (8)  39.7;  (4)  36.9;  (5)  40.2; 
and  (6)  37.5;  and  by  direct  polarizations,  after  destruction  of  the  reducing 
sngars:  (1)  46.3;  (2)  39.4;  (3)  37.5;  (4)  35.5;  (5)  39.0;  and  (6)  38.4." 

Oravimetrlc  deteimination  of  saccharose  by  oxidation  with  chromic  add, 
A.  WkoHSLEB  (Osterr.  Ungar,  Ztachr.  Zuckerindus,  «.  Landto.,  40  (1912),  No,  5, 
pp.  eSS-70S,  figs,  1). — Saccharose  when  present  alone  is  oxidized  in  a  special 
form  of  apparatus,  which  the  author  calls  an  "  oxydimeter,"  with  a  mixture 
consisting  of  500  cc.  of  commercial  sulphuric  acid,  300  cc  of  water,  and  100  gm. 
of  chromic  add.  Fifty  cc.  of  this  mixture  is  added  to  an  amount  of  saccharin 
substance  which  will  contain  on  an  average  from  0.15  to  0.25  gm.  of  carbon  to 
be  oxidized.  Inorganic  substances  when  present  have  no  influence  upon  the 
oxidizing  process.  The  results  obtained  by  the  method  for  refined  sugar  and 
beet  extracts  agreed  well  with  the  polarlmetric  findings.  Basic  lead  nitrate' 
was  used  as  the  precip'itatlng  and  clearing  agent  for  the  beet  pulp.  A  new 
method  for  determining  the  ratio  of  saccharose  to  nonsugar  during  the  process 
of  manufacture,  on  the  basis  of  the  oxidizing  and  polarlmetric  test,  is  also 
included. 

The  inversion  of  saccharose  by  bees'  honey,  O.  Achebt  (Ztschr,  Uniersuch. 
yahr.  u.  OenuasmtL,  2S  (1912),  No,  4,  pp.  1S6-199).—A  honey-saccharose  mix- 
ture in  which  the  honey  was  never  heated  to  over  55*  G.  showed  an  inversion 
of  the  saccharose  to  the  extent  of  reducing  it  from  22.05  to  2.21  per  cent  in  a 
period  of  4  montha  Heating  to  100*  destroyed  the  inverting  enzym,  as  found 
by  Morean  (E.  S.  R.,  26,  p.  312).  Adds  like  formic  play  no  part  In  the  inver- 
sion process,  as  neutralized  samples  were  found  to  be  inverted  much  more 
quickly  and  to  a  greater  extent  than  those  containing  free  acid. 

Incrastlng  coloring  matter  of  sugar  cane,  L.  0.  LANGoxTTH-STEnEBWAiD 
(Arch,  SuikeHndw,  Nederland.  IndiS,  19  (1911),  No.  47,  pp.  1543-1557;  Meded. 
Proefstai.  Java-Suiketindus.,  1911,  pp.  S65-979,  pi.  1;  ahs.  in  Deut.  Zuckerindus., 
Srt  (1912),  No.  1,  pp.  5,  6;  Chem.  Ztg„  S4  (1912),  No.  12,  Bepert.,  p.  55).— In 
the  cane,  and  apparently  also  in  the  cane  juice,  a  new  coloring  substance,  which 
Is  termed  saccharetin,  was  noted.  The  purified  substance  corresponded  to  the 
formula  (CsHTOi)n,  has  the  characteristics  of  a  phlobaphene,  is  light  yellow 
in  color,  optically  Inactive,  slightly  acid,  and  is  soluble  only  in  alcohol,  glacial 
acetic  acid,  and  akalia 

The  Andrllk  method  of  po^Lrization  as  applied  to  cane  products,  H.  Pellkt 
(Tntemat.  Sugar  Jour,,  14  (1912),  No.  157,  pp.  28-30),— It  a  sufficient  amount 
of  lead  salts  is  added  to  pure  sugar  solutions  about  to  be  tested  according  to 
the  Andrltk  procedure,  constant  polarizations  can  be  maintained  for  some 
time.  Instead  of  the  dextrorotatory  power  being  decreased,  as  is  the  case  with 
the  usual  procedure,  it  is  slightly  increased,  this  being  due  to  the  volume  of  lead 
precipitated. 

The  author  points  out  that  he  has  collected  the  results  of  a  large  number  of 
experiments  with  different  products  of  cane  and  beet-sugar  manufacture,  and 
that  these  show  that  when  the  above  mentioned  factors  are  considered,  good 
results  can  be  obtained  with  the  method.  In  some  tests  between  the  Andrlfk 
hydrochloric  acid  and  urea  method  (E.  S.  R.,  26,  p.  207)  and  the  Pellet  sul- 
phurous acid  method  for  beet  molasses  the  results  obtained  were  practically 
the  same. 
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In  regrard  to  determining  the  addlty  of  cane  Juice,  P.  A.  Yodb  {Jtmr. 
Indue,  and  Enffin.  Chem.,  S  {1911),  No.  9,  pp.  640^46,  figs.  2;  ab$.  in  ZUckr. 
Angew.  Cftem.,  25  (1912),  No.  21,  pp.  1082,  i085).—Mo8t  of  the  literature  In 
regard  to  the  determination  of  adds  in  wine  fermentation  prodncts,  fmlt 
Juice,  etc.,  does  not  take  Into  account  the  aconltlc  acid  which  is  usually  present, 
and  which  constitutes  in  Louisiana  cane  Juice  most  of  the  acidity  present  The 
utility  of  the  well-known  existing  methods  for  isolating  and  determining  the 
various  acids  present  and  the  b^ayior  of  these  acids  and  tlieir  salts  toward 
solvents  were  studied.  It  was  found  that  aoonitic  add,  succinic  acid,  and 
lactic  acid  can  be  easily  removed  quantitatively  from  the  Juice  by  extractloa 
with  ether,  but  tartaric,  malic,  and  dtric  acids  can  not  be  isolated  satisfactorily 
by  this  method. 

In  testing  the  solubility  and  the  predpitability  of  the  calcium  salts  of  these 
ncids  the  salt  of  aconltlc  acid  was  found  to  have  the  same  property  which  cal- 
cium citrate  possesses,  i.  e.,  precipitation  by  heat  from  its  aqueous  solution. 
The  solubility  of  calcium  malate  in  50  per  cent  alcohol  gives  a  basis  for  a 
method  for  separating  it  from  other  acids  except  lactic  acids.  The  bariom 
salts  behave  like  the  caldum  salts  in  regard  to  solubility.  The  separation  of 
aconltlc  acid  from  succinic  add  in  the  sbape  of  the  add  ammonium  salt  was 
not  satisfactory.  Denigds*  method  was  satisfactory  for  detecting  dtric  add 
but  has  the  objectionable  feature  that  it  is  also  positive  for  aconltlc  add. 

A  practical  illustration  for  determining  the  several  acids  from  cane  juice  is 
given. 

Some  recent  work  on  molasses  analysis,  W.  B.  Cbosb  (La,  Planter,  48 
(1912),  No.  22,  pp.  S82,  S83).—A  critical  review  of  the  literature  in  this  regard. 

The  determination  of  nitrogen  in  betain,  H.  Stoltzenbebgbs  (Zt9ckr.  Ver. 
Deui.  Zuckerkidus.,  1910,  No.  675,  11^  pp.  if^if^)*— This  is  a  contribution 
to  the  question  of  determining  nitrogen  in  molasses  and  vinasse. 

Complete  oxidation  of  the  betain  can  only  be  brought  about  by  heating  die 
sample  with  concentrated  sulphuric  add  for  several  hours.  By*  the  addition  of 
copper  sulphate,  mercuric  oxid,  and  phosphorus  pentoxid  to  the  acid  mixture, 
the  oxidation  process  can  be  accelerated  considerably.  To  determine  tbe 
nitrogen  in  substances  containing  betain  the  following  procedure  is  recom- 
mended by  the  author: 

About  3  gm.  of  molasses  or  2  gm.  of  vinasse  is  placed  in  a  500  cc.  KJddahl 
flask  and  25  cc.  of  a  sulphuric  add-phosphorus  pentoxid  mixture  (100  gm.  of 
phosphorus  pentoxid  in  a  liter  of  add)  and  1  gm.  of  powdered  potassiuin 
sulphate  and  1  gm.  of  mercuric  oxid  added.  The  mixture  is  then  heated  until 
decolorized,  and  1  hour  in  addition.  After  cooling  and  diluting  with  120  cc 
of  water,  2.2  gm.  of  powdered  jsodium  thiosulphate  and  )  teaspoonful  of  i^pe- 
clay  are  added ;  the  pieces  of  clay  must  have  the  size  of  a  pinhead  or  of  small 
shot.  After  setting  up  a  recdver  which  contains  60  cc  of  decinormal  hydro- 
chloric or  sulphuric  add  for  collecting  the  distillate,  00  cc.  of  a  22  per  cent 
sodium  hydrate  solution  is  added  to  the  mixture,  the  flask  quickly  connected 
with  the  condenser  and  distilled  until  bumping  begins.  .  The  remainder  of  the 
process  is  the  usual  one. 

Extraction  of  oil  from  the  olive,  B.  Mnroiou  (Petite  Rev.  Apr.  et  Horl.^ 
18  (1912),  No.  Jk21,  pp.  13S,  1S4).—A  description  of  the  Acapulco  method  and 
Its  advantages  and  disadvantages 

A  comparative  study  of  methods  for  the  determination  of  hard  and 
total  soft  resins  in  the  hop,  H.  V.  Tabtab  and  0.  E.  Bradlet  (Jour.  Indu$. 
and  Engin.  Chem.,  4  (1912),  No.  S,  pp.  £09-^12).— This  is  a  comparative  study 
of  some  of  the  present  methods,  including  Briant  and  Meacham's,  Siller^ 
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LJntner's  volumetric  method  for  soft  resins  (original  and  modified),  and  the 
authors'  methods  for  determining  the  resin  constltnents  of  hops.  The  authors* 
methods,  which  they  think  will  overcome  some  of  the  objections  present  in  the 
other  methods,  are  as  follows: 

**  Ten  gm.  of  hops  is  placed  in  a  Soxhlet  extractor  and  extracted  with  ether 
for  8  to  10  hours.  The  ethereal  extract  thus  obtained  Is  filtered  and  the  filtrate 
made  to  200  cc.  volume. 

"Total  resins. — One  hundred  cc.  of  the  ether  solution  (equivalent  to  5  gm. 
of  hops)  is  placed  in  a  250  cc.  Erlenmeyer  flask  and  nearly  all  of  the  ether  re- 
moved by  distillation  on  a  water  bath  at  about  40*^  C.  The  last  portion  of  the 
ether  is  completely  removed  by  drying  in  a  vacuum  desiccator  tat  room  tem- 
perature. The  residue  remaining  is  then  taken  up  with  alcohol  to  free  the 
wax,  filtered,  and  the  filtrate  made  to  100  cc.  volume.  A  20  cc.  aliquot  (equiva- 
lent to  1  gm.  of  hops)  is  transferred  to  a  tared  beaker  and  the  alcohol  removed 
by  evaporation  in  a  vacuum  oven  at  50**  to  constant  weight.  The  residue  thus 
obtained  is  the  total  resins  in  1  gm.  of  hops. 

''Total  soft  resins. — ^The  remaining  100  cc.  of  the  original  ether  extract  is 
transferred  to  a  200  cc.  Erlenm^er  flask  and  the  ether  nearly  removed  by  dis- 
tillation at  low  temperature,  the  last  portion  being  removed  by  evaporation  in 
a  vacuum  desiccator  at  room  temperature.  The  residue  is  taken  up  with  ab4>nt 
100  cc.  of  petrolic  ether  (boiling  point  40  to  45*").  The  residue  is  worked  up  in 
the  solvent  with  a  glass  rod  and  then  let  stand  a  short  time  to  effect  the  complete 
solution  of  the  soft  resins  in  the  solvent.  The  hard  resin  is  then  removed  by 
filtration.  The  petrolic  ether  is  removed  from  the  filtrate  in  the  same  manner 
as  the  ether  in  the  first  part  of  the  determination.  The  residue  is  taken  up 
with  alcohol  to  remove  wax,  filtered,  and  the  filtrate  made  to  100  cc.  volume. 
An  aliquot  of  20  cc.  (equivalent  to  1  gm.  of  hops)  is  transferred  to  a  tared 
beaker  and  evaporated  and  weighed  as  under  the  determination  of  total  reslna 
The  hard  resin  is  estimated  by  difference  between  the  total  resins  and  soft 
fesins.'* 

The  detection  of  methyl  alcohol  in  commercial  alcohol  preparations,  A. 
HELLBiiX3EL  {Pharm.  Ztg.,  57  (1912),  No.  i,  p.  7;  ahs.  in  Chem.  Ztg.,  S6  (1912), 
No.  21,  Repert,  p.  102),— A  portion  of  the  sample  is  distilled  and  some  of  the 
distillate  obtained  is  mixed  with  one-half  its  bulk  by  weight  of  burnt  lime  and 
boiled  under  a  refiux  condenser  for  3  hours.  The  mixture  is  then  distilled  from 
a  dry  flask,  which  contains  a  thermometer,  the  boiling  point  is  noted,  some 
oxalic  acid  dried  at  100*"  C.  added,  and  the  mixture  kept  boiling  for  1  hour. 
On  cooling,  crystals  of  the  dimethyl  ester  of  oxalic  acid,  a  liquid  which  has  a 
boiling  point  of  54"*,  will  be  found  d^)08ited  in  the  bottom  of  the  flask. 

The  activities  of  the  acrrlcultoral  experiment  station  at  Hlldeahelm, 
AuMANN  (Ber.  Landic.  Vers.  Stat.  HUdesheim,  1911,  pp.  i5).-^This  report  in- 
cludes the  results  during  1011  in  examining  fertilizers,  feeding  stuffs,  seeds, 
dairy  products,  stock  feeds  and  condiments,  and  miscellaneous  substances. 

METEOSOLOOT— WATER. 

The  structure  of  the  atmosphere  In  clear  weather,  G.  J.  P.  Cave  {Cam- 
bridge,  England,  1912,  pp.  XII -{-lU,  pis.  S3,  figs.  47;  rev.  in  Met.  Ztschr.,'29 
(1912),  No.  8,  pp.  S97,  S98). — Data  obtained  from  200  pilot  balloon  ascensions 
at  Ditcham,  England,  are  summarized  and  discussed,  together  with  the  methods 
employed  and  their  accuracy.  "A  general  summary  of  the  results  obtained  is 
glv^i  ...  in  which  certain  types  of  structure  in  the  atmoq)here  are 
recognized,  and  the  different  types  are  considered  In  their  relation  to  the  wind 
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at  tlie  surface,  the  gradient  wind,  and  the  general  distribution  of  pressure  and 
temperature  in  the  region." 

Bulletin  of  the  Mount  Weather  Observatonr  (U.  S.  Dept  Agr.,  Bui.  Mount 
Weather  Ohaerv.,  5  {1912),  pt.  i,  pp.  i-82,  figs.  2^).— This  number  contains  the 
following  articles:  Dally  Changes  in  Temperature  up  to  4,000  Meters  (Ulus.), 
by  A.  J.  Henry ;  and  Free  Air  Data  at  Mount  Weather  for  January,  Febmary, 
and  March,  1912  (illus.),  by  W.  R.  Blair. 

Monthly  Weather  Review  (Mo.  Weather  Rev.,  40  (1912),  Nos.  7,  pp.  9T1- 
1U2,  pis.  9;  8,  pp.  IUS'1292,  pis.  .9).~In  addition  to  the  usual  climatological 
summaries,  weather  forecasts  and  warnings  for  July  and  August,  1912,  rlyer 
and  Hood  observations,  lists  of  additions  to  the  Weather  Bureau  library  and 
of  recent  papers  on  meteorology,  a  condensed  climatological  summary,  and 
climatological  tables  and  charts,  these  numbers  contain  the  following  ^wcial 
papers : 

No.  7.— The  Richmond  Tornado  of  May  12,  1912,  by  J.  H.  Kimball ;  Tornado 
Jit  Grand  Rapids,  Mich.,  by  C.  F.  Schneider;  Local  Storms  in  July,  1912,  by 
U.  G.  Purssell,  C.  J.  Root,  and  V.  H.  Church ;  A  Phenom^ially  Heavy  Rabi  at 
Alton,  111.,  by  M.  W.  Hayes;  Severe  Thunder  Storm  at  Minneapolis,  Minn., 
July  12.  1912,  by  M.  R.  Hovde;  Wisconsin  River  Flood,  July.  1912,  by  J.  H. 
Spencer;  Flood  in  Cherry  Creek  Basin,  Colorado,  July  14,  1912,  by  P.  Me- 
Donough;  Excessive  Rains  in  Louisiana,  by  E.  D.  Coberly;  Storm  of  July  19, 
1912,  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah;  Storm  at  Mazuma,  Nev.,  by  H.  F.  Alps;  Recent 
Storms  at  I^Iurray,  Utah,  by  R.  C.  Towler;  The  Relation  Between  Light  Pre- 
cipitation and  "Alkali,"  by  R.  A.  Hart ;  Notes  on  the  Rivers  of  the  Sacramento 
and  Lower  San  Joaquin  Watersheds  during  July,  1912,  by  N.  R.  Taylor;  FYoet 
Fighting  at  Pomona,  by  J.  E.  Adamson;  Variation  of  Rainfall  with  Altitude, 
by  A.  G.  McAdie  (see  p.  817) ;  Reconnoissance  of  the  Deschutes  River  in  July, 
1912,  by  J.  IT.  Lewis ;  Occurrence  of  Precipitation  on  Change  of  Wind  to  North 
with  Approach  of  a  High  Barometer,  by  D.  F.  Manning;  and  Climate  of  Prince 
Georges  County,  Md. 

No.  8.— The  Avalon  Tornado  of  August  21,  1912,  by  J.  H.  Kimball ;  Mammato- 
cumulus  Clouds,  by  J.  H.  Kimball ;  Heavy  Rainfall  at  Dubuque,  Iowa,  by  J.  H. 
Spencer;  August,  1912,  Flood  of  the  Wisconsin  River,  by  J.  H.  Spencer;  EOectric 
Induction  by  Clouds  during  Thunderstorms,  by  H.  A.  Frise;  A  Severe  Stonn 
at  Concordia,  Kans.,  by  J.  W.  Byram ;  Tornado  at  Booneville,  Ark.,  by  H.  P. 
Alclatore;  Cause  of  the  Equable  Temperature  Conditions  at  New  Orleans,  t^  , 
by  E.  D.  Coberly ;  Notes  on  the  Rivers  of  the  Sacramento  and  Lower  San  Joa- 
quin Watersheds  during  August,  1912,  by  N.  R.  Taylor;  Notes  on  Streams  and 
Weather  of  the  tfpper  San  Joaquin  Watershed,  by  W.  R  Bonnett;  Note  on 
Formation  of  a  Cloud  during  Forest  Fire,  by  F.  H.  Carpenter;  and  Dog  Days. 

The  action  of  forests  on  late  frosts,  E.  Cuif  (Ann.  jSrcf.  Agron.,  4.  «er.,  I 
(1912),  lU  Vo.  S,  pp.  161-166;  ahs.  in  Rev^Sci.  [Paris],  50  (1912),  11.  Ko.  «|. 
pp.  755,  756). — Data  regarding  temperature  conditions  In  forests  and  In  the 
open  are  cited  to  show  that  forests  lower  the  maxima  and  raise  the  minima 
of  temperature,  reducing  the  damage  from  late  frosts. 

Distribution  of  the  temperature  at  various  heights  from  the  cnroimd  dur- 
ing frosts,  G.  KosLovsKH  (KhoMlstvo,  7  (1912),  No.  25,  pp.  841,  842;  ahs.  In 
JniemaU  Inst.  Agr.  [Rome],  Bui.  Bur.  Agr.  Intel,  and  Plant  Diseases,  5  (19/2). 
No.  9 J  p.  1926). — Observations  during  a  night  of  heavy  frost  showed  the  lowest 
temperature  at  a  height  of  2  ft  4  in.  above  the  ground.  At  4  ft  8  in.  the 
temperature  was  almost  twice  as  high  and  at  14  ft.  the  temperature  was  but 
Bllghtly  or  not  at  all  below  freezing.  "  For  this  reason  trees  in  flower  suffered 
very  little,  less  than  shrubs;  the  leaves  of  the  vine  were  scorched  precis^  at 
a  height  between  2  ft  4  in.  and  3  ft  3  in." 
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Vftxlation  of  rainfall  with  altitude,  A.  G.  McAdhb  (Mo.  Weather  Rev.,  J^O 
(1912),  No.  7,  p.  1107). — Obserratlong  at  different  elevations  on  the  San  Joaquin 
River,  Califomla,  are  summarized.  These  show  that  the  average  Increase  in 
ralnfaU  up  to  3,600  ft.  was  at  the  rate  of  1  in.  per  hundred  feet.  The  average 
increase  up  to  2,441  ft  was  at  the  rate  of  0.73  in.  per  hundred  feet,  while  the 
average  rate  of  increase  in  the  level  between  2,441  and  3,500  ft.  was  at  the  rate 
of  1.45  in. 

Bainfall  in  tropical  areas  and  variations  observed  correspondingr  to  the 
changes  in  the  moon's  phases,  F.  White  (Proc,  Rhodesia  8cL  Aasoc.,  11  {1911), 
pt.  i,  pp.  57-86,  flgs.  6). — ^A  study  of  rahifall  data  at  three  places  (Bulawayo, 
Selukwe,  and  Salisbury)  lying  within  the  tropics  in  South  Africa,  here  pre- 
sented in  detail,  are  stated  to  indicate  a  decided  correlation  between  rainfall  and 
lunar  phases.  "The  summaries  of  the  totals  of  the  three  stations  for  each  of 
the  seven  days  pf  each  lunar  period  give  6.44  in.  of  rainfall,  which  is  the  mini- 
mum, precisely  at  the  time  of  the  full  moon,  and  26.46  in.  as  the  maximum, 
which  falls  one  day  after  the  day  of  the  new  moon.  The  next  highest  figure, 
26.29  in.,  follows  the  day  of  the  last  quarter.'* 

Measurements  of  evaporation  from  lakes,  K.  Fischeb  {Met.  Ztschr.,  29 
(1912),  2fo.  8,  pp.  566-^72y  fig.  1 ) .—Observations  on  lakes  in  the  ^Ips  and  in 
Prussia  are  reported  and  discussed,  particularly  with  reference  to  the  accuracy 
of  the  methods  used. 

Evaporation  in  Bgypt  and  the  Sudan,  J.  I.  Craig  {Cairo  Sci.  Jour.,  6 
{1912),  No.  68,  pp.  10^101;  abs.  in  Met.  Ztachr.,  29  {1912),  No.  8,  pp.  S92, 
S9S). — ^Data  for  measurements  of  evaporation  in  6  districts  of  Sgypt  and  the 
Sudan  are  summarized  and  the  accuracy  of  the  observations  is  discussed. 

The  water  supply  of  Indiana  {Ann.  Rpt.  Ind.  Bd.  Health,  29  {1910),  pp. 
3^9-^6,  figa.  4)- — ^The  results  of  examinations  of  a  large  number  of  samples  of 
water  collected  by  health  officers  are  presented  graphically  and  briefly  discussed. 

The  results  show  that  the  public  water  supplies  were  superior  in  character 
to  the  private  supplies.  Of  the  public  water  supplies  examined  129  were  from 
deep  wells,  24  from  shallow  wells,  16  from  streams,  14  from  ponds  or  lakes,  7 
from  springs,  and  1  from  a  cistern.  The  private  supplies  were  drawn  from  212 
deep  wells,  357  shallow  wells,  24  springs,  31  cisterns,  3  streams,  and  3  ponds. 
Of  the  341  samples  of  deep  well  waters  examined,  303  were  good.  18  were  bad, 
and  20  were  of  doubtful  quality.  Of  the  381  shallow  well  samples  185  were 
of  good  quality,  158  bad,  and  38  of  doubtful  quality.  Of  the  19  samples  of 
stream  waters  examined  10  were  good,  6  bad,  and  3  doubtful.  Of  17  samples 
of  pond  water  14  were  good  and  3  doubtful.  Of  31  samples  of  spring  water 
analyzed  22  were  good,  2  bad,  and  7  doubtful.  Of  32  samples  of  cistern  water 
20  were  of  good  quality,  11  bad,  and  1  doubtful.  A  large  percentage  of  the 
waters  used  by  families  in  which  a  case  of  typhoid  fever  had  occurred  were 
unqualifiedly  bad. 

Sewage  sludge  disposal,  W.  B.  Ruogles  {Manfrs.  Rec.,  62  {1912),  No.  15, 
p.  51).-— This  article  briefly  describes  what  is  being  done  in  a  number  of  places 
in  Bngland  in  the  way  of  utilizing  sewage  sludge  as  a  fertilizer. 

It  is  stated  that  "  there  is  no  question  at  the  present  time  of  the  value  of  the 
sludge  as  a  fertilizer.  This  has  been  amply  proved,  and  there  is  a  constantly 
Increasing  demand  for  it  at  prices  ranging  from  $5  per  ton  to  $12,  depending 
on  the  amount  of  nitrogen  contained. 

**  Where  lime  is  used  as  a  precipitant,  part  of  the  nitrogen  is  converted  into 
ammonia  and  is  lost,  so  that  such  sludge  will  only  contain  about  1.5  per  cent 
of  nitrogen,  leaving  a  value  of  about  |8  per  ton,  while  sludge  precipitated  by 
sulphuric  acid  or  sulphates  will  contain  at  least  2.5  per  cent,  with  a  value  of 
flO  per  ton  or  more. 
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'*  Tbe  cost  of  producing  such  fertilizer,  indoding  pressing  the  sludge,  dryins. 
grinding,  and  bagging,  will  vaiy  somewhat  with  the  size  of  the  plant  and 
quantity  produced,  but  should  not  cost  over  |1.75  per  ton  at  any  plant  prodadng 
10  tons  or  more  per  day." 

sons— FEBTmZEBS. 

What  the  States  are  doing  toward  the  conservation  and  impTOvemsnt  of 
soil  fertility,  T.  N.  Cabveb  {Oriff.  Commun.  8.  Intemat.  Cong.  Appl.  Chem, 
[Washinifflon  and  New  York],  24  (1912),  Bed.  Xlh,  pp.  ^7-^57,  fig.  i).— This  is 
an  address  delivered  before  the  Eighth  International  Congress  of  Applied  CSiem- 
istry  in  which  the  author  gives  an  account  of  the  activities  of  the  various  States 
in  the  promotion  of  Irrigation  and  drainage  work,  the  prevention  of  soil  eroeioo 
by  forestation  and  other  means,  and  the  direct  improvement  and  conservation 
of  the  fertility  of  the  soil  by  scientific  methods  of  culture. 

The  author  maintains  that  "  the  only  Intimate  purpose  of  soil  improvement 
and  conservation  is  to  increase  the  product  per  man,  and  a  larger  product  per 
acre  is  desirable  only  when  it  gives  us  a  larger  product  per  man."  It  is  a  tiling 
to  be  shunned  ''  if  it  is  to  be  secured  by  those  forms  of  Intensive  culture  wld^ 
are  forced  Upon  overpopulated  countries  where  labor  is  abundant  and  cheap 
and  land  scarce  and  dear."  Judged  by  the  standard  of  utilizing  labor  so  as 
to  secure  the  largest  income  per  man  or  per  family,  and  thus  to  live  upon  as 
high  an  economic  plane  as  possible,  "  our  system  of  agricultural  education  makes 
an  excellent  showing  as  compared  with  that  of  other  countries,  though  there  is 
much  to  be  done  yet." 

Becent  advances  in  acrricultural  science. — ^The  fertility  of  the  soil,  A.  D. 
Hall  (London:  Roy.  Jnst.  Great  Brit,  1912,  pp.  9;  Nature  [London],  89  {1912), 
No.  2234,  pp.  6i8S51;  8ci.  Amer.  8up.,  74  (1912),  No.  imo,  pp.  246,  247).— This 
is  an  address  delivered  before  the  Boyal  Institution  of  Great  Britain  in  which 
the  author  outlines  three  stages  in  the  development  of  the  agriculture  of  a 
country,  namely,  (1)  the  period  of  exploitation,  (2)  the  conservative  period. 
and  (3)  the  period  of  intensive  agriculture,  illustrating  each  by  ftirming 
systems  in  vogue  in  different  countries  and  tracing  the  inner  history  of  tbe^ 
three  stages  of  agriculture  by  the  records  of  certain  experimental  plats  at 
Rothamsted. 

It  is  shown  that  in  maintaining  the  level  of  intensive  production  the  losses, 
particularly  that  of  nitrogen,  due  to  bacteria  in  the  soil,  are  increased  out  of 
all  proportion  until  there  is  recovered  in  the  crop  only  about  one-fourth  of  the 
nitrogen  applied  in  the  manure.  Hence,  there  must  be  returned  to  the  soil  not 
merely  the  nitrogen  contained  in  the  extra  amount  of  crop  produced  but  several 
times  that  amount  to  repair  the  waste,  and  still  greater  amounts  wh&k  the  fer- 
tility and  the  production  are  increased. 

In  the  author's  opinion,  therefore,  the  Important  problem  in  Intensive  agricul- 
ture to-day  is  the  reduction  of  this  waste  of  nitrogen  due  to  bacterial  action. 
He  points  out,  on  the  basis  of  the  work  of  Russell  and  Hutchinson  at  Rotham- 
sted (E.  S.  R.,  22,  p.  121),  that  by  putting  the  soil  through  various  processes 
of  partial  sterilization,  such  as  heating  or  treatment  with  antiseptics  like 
chloroform  or  toluene,  "we  can  eliminate  certain  organisms  which  keep  in 
check  the  useful  bacteria  in  the  soil,  that  is,  the  bacteria  which  break  down 
the  nitrogen  compounds  to  the  state  of  ammonia,  a  form  assimilable  by 
plants.  ...  At  present  the  processes  have  not  been  extended  to  the  open  field. 
but  progress  is  being  made  in  Oiat  direction,  and  give  some  promise  of  a 
method  by  which  ultimately  the  unseen  fauna  and  flora  of  the  soil  will  be 
domesticated,  the  useful  races  encouraged,  and  the  noxious  repressed." 
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Some  problems  in  soil  fertUity,  6.  Sevebance  (Washington  8ta,  Popular 
Bui.  44,  pp.  8). — ^Thi8  i8  a  brief,  popular  discussion  of  various  factors  influencing 
the  fertility  of  soils,  with  particular  reference  to  Washington  soils. 

A  case  of  soil  infertility  due  to  bad  texture  and  lack  of  lime,  J.  A. 
Hahley  (Jour.  Bd.  Agr.  \honeMi\,  19  (WIS),  No.  5,  pp.  575-578).— With  a 
Tiew  to  determining  the  cause  of  the  infertile  condition  of  the  soil  of  a  portiou 
of  a  field  near  Luton,  Bedfordshire,  the  author  made  physical  analyses  of  the 
soil  and  determined  its  calcium  carbonate  content  The  results  showed  that  the 
infertile  condition  was  due  to  the  unfriable  nature  of  the  soil,  caused  by  its  low 
calcium  carbonate  content,  the  samples  analysed  containing  0.28  per  cent  of  this 
constituent  in  both  surface  and  subsoil,  as  compared  with  2  per  cent  for  the 
surface  soil  and  1  per  cent  for  the  subsoil  of  samples  of  the  productive  soil  of 
the  field. 

Reference  is  also  made  to  analyses  of  samples  of  soil  of  the  Geescroft  field 
at  Bothamsted  and  of  a  similar  soil  at  Hamsey  Green,  Surrey,  both  of  which 
showed  a  low  calcium  carbonate  content  and  were  in  a  very  poor  state  of  tilth. 

Studies  on  soil  physics. — II,  The  permeability  of  an  ideal  soil  to  air  and 
water,  W.  H.  Gbebn  and  O.  A.  Ampt  (Jour.  Agr.  8ci.,  5  (1912),  No.  1,  pp.  1^6, 
pi.  1,  flga.  10). — ^The  authors  review  previous  investigatious  on  the  subject  by 
others,  particularly  the  work  of  Slichter  and  of  King  (E.  S.  R.,  11,  pp.  510,  523), 
and  in  continuation  of  earlier  wor]£  (E.  S.  R.,  25,  p.  620)  report  measurements 
of  the  permeability  of  glass  beads  and  quartz  sand  to  air  and  to  water.  An 
elutriation  method  and  apparatus  for  grading  the  particles  are  described. 

The  permeabilities  of  the  glass  beads,  both  to  air  and  water,  were  from 
50  to  85  per  cent  greater  than  the  value  calculated  from  Slichter's  formula. 
This  is  held  to  be  due  to  Slichter's  method  "  of  considering  each  soil  capillary 
as  if  it  were  a  double  triangular-shaped  pore  with  a  partition  down  tlie  center 
instead  of  as  an  undivided  more  or  less  rhoyiboidal  pore  at  its  narrowest  part." 
When  this  condition  was  fulfilled,  the  permeability  of  the  glass  beads  ap- 
proached the  value  calculated  in  the  formula. 

The  permeability  of  the  sand,  although  subject  to  a  rather  large  percentage 
error,  was  on  an  average  "  9.45  for  the  permeability  to  air  .  .  .  and  9.31  for  the 
permeability  to  water.  .  .  .  The  obvious  explanation  (of  this  less  perfect  ma- 
terial agreeing  more  perfectly  with  the  theoretical  formula)  is  that  the  angular 
shapes  of  the  particles  do  practically  have  the  effect  of  dividing  the  pore  into 
two  triangular  passages  as  assumed  in  the  formula." 

The  general  conclusion,  therefore,  is  that  "  the  formula  riP=10:2  -j  holds 

quantitatively  for  variations  of  the  pore  space  and  of  the  diameters  of  the 
soil  particles.  This  will  be  so  whether  the  permeating  fiuld  be  air  or  water, 
provided  that  the  actual  sizes  of  the  soil  particles  are  unaffected  by  the  presence 
of  water. 

"  With  this  factor  taken  into  account  it  is,  therefore,  legitimate  to  consider  a 
soil  as  statistically  comix>8ed  of  a  bundle  of  capillary  tubes  when  discussing  the 
movements  of  air  and  water  through  it" 

Observations  on  liquids  circulating  in  cultivated  soils,  G.  Gola  (Ann.  B. 
Accad.  Agr.  Torino,  54  (1911),  pp.  SSS7,  fig.  1). — This  article  has  been  noted 
from  another  source  (E.  S.  R.,  26,  p.  422). 

The  movement  of  water  in  irrigated  soUs,  J.  A.  Widtsoe  end  W.  W. 
McLaughlin  (Utah  Sta.  Buh  115,  pp.  195-268,  figs.  8).— This  is  a  detailed  re- 
port of  a  series  of  irrigation  investigations  conducted  by  the  Utah  Station  in 
cooperation  with  this  OflSce,  and  reports  a  study  of  the  mutual  relationships  of 
water,  soils,  and  crops  under  cropped  field  conditions,  the  work  having  been 
partly  reported  upon  in  previous  publications  (E.  S.  R.,  22,  p.  425).    The  ex- 
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perimentB  were  made  on  a  deep  soil  of  unifonn  physical  and  chemical  com- 
poflltion  at  the  experiment  farm  at  GreeivUle.  l%e  irrigation  water  Hied 
contained  less  than  375  parts  per  million  of  dissolyed  substances. 

Summarizing  the  results  of  the  work,  the  authors  conclude  that  the  mazimiini 
amount  of  water  held  by  the  soil  in  question  against  gravity  under  fl^d  condi- 
tions was  about  24  per  cent  (on  a  dry  basis)  and  the  minimum  amount  abore 
8  per  cent  except  that  the  soil  of  the  top  foot  dried  out  to  5.64  per  cent 

**  Irrigation  was  needed  whenever  the  soil  moisture  fell  below  12  per  c^it 

*'  The  degree  to  which  water  may  be  removed  from  the  soil  depends  upon  the 
kind  of  crop  grown ;  and  the  degree  of  dryness  at  which  irrigation  is  necesoiry 
likewise  depends,  in  a  limited  measure,  upon  the  kind  of  crop. 

"  Soil  water  was  abstracted  from  below  the  depths  of  root  penetration. 

''Water  applied  in  irrigation,  whether  of  large  or  small  amount,  penetrated 
in  the  soil  below  the  depth  reached  by  augers,  8  ft  long;  ' 

"The  percentage  of  soil  water  soon  after  an  irrigation  was  invariably  largeat 
in  the  top  foot,  and  became  smaller  with  increasing  soil  depth. 

**  Under  given  conditions  of  soil,  crop,  water,  and  time  after  irrigation,  the 
distribution  of  the  soil  water  is  always  the  same.  This  implies  the  operation 
of  a  definite  law  governing  the  distribution  of  soil  water. 

'*  It  would  seem  that  the  water  added  to  a  soil  of  the  Greenville  type,  up  to 
about  12.75  per  cent  on  the  dry  basis,  is  held  very  firmly  by  the  soil,  and  ean 
move  only  with  great  difSculty.  Wat«r  added  above  this  point  moves  freely 
in  obedience  to  capillary  laws. 

"It  is  su^eeted  that  the  point  below  which  capillary  movements  become 
sluggish  be  called  the  point  of  lento-capiUarity. 

"  It  would  appear  that  water  added  to  a  soil  above  the  point  of  lento-capll- 
larlty  is  distributed  through  the  soil  inversely  with  the  distance  from  the 
source  of  supply,  which  is  the  asone  of  wettest  soil.  This  law  of  distributioo 
takes  the  form  of  the  formula  of  the  equilateral  hyperbola. 

**  Plants  may  use  the  soil  water  below  the  iidlnt  of  lento-capillarity,  but  not 
readily. 

''Plants  can  not  use  any  of  the  true  hygroscopic  water.  The  hygroscopic 
capacity  depends  largely  on  the  amount  of  clay  or  other  colloidal  subetaiiccs 
found  in  the  soil. 

"  In  soils  of  the  Greenville  type,  under  field  conditions,  there  are  sevenl 
critical  soil  wuter  points:  The  maximum  capillary  water  content,  which  is 
about  24  per  cent;  the  optimum  water  content,  to  a  depth  of  8  ft.,  about  IS 
per  cent;  the  lento-capillary  point,  about  12.75  per  cent;  and  the  hygroeeopic 
capacity  about  6  per  cent 

"In  furrow  irrigation,  the  amounts  of  water  under  row  and  furrow  are 
unequal  near  the  surface,  but  become  more  uniform  at  lower  soil  depths.  This 
indicates  that  the  lateral  movement  of  soil  water  increases  with  the  depth. 

"Evaporation  from  bare  soils  is  large,  but  may  be  checked  by  early  and 
thorough  cultivation.  On  the  Greenville  farm,  under  average  conditions  on 
cropped  plats,  a  little  more  water  was  taken  from  the  soil  by  evaporation  than 
by  transpiration.  The  rate  of  loss  of  soil  moisture  from  cropped  soils  depends 
on  a  number  of  factors. 

"The  removal  of  water  from  the  soil  by  transpiration  varies  with  the  ease 
with  which  water  may  be  obtained,  that  is  with  the  amount  of  water  in  the 
soil  at  the  beginning  of  an  experiment.  It  would  appear  that  the  rate  of  leps 
of  soil  water  varies  directly  with  the  cube  root  of  the  percentage  of  water  in  the 
soil  above  the  point  of  lento-capillarity. 

"The  loss  of  soil  water  increases  steadily  with  the  time  after  irrigatfoo. 
Moisture  conserving  methods  should,  therefore,  be  applied  early. 
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**  The  relation  of  meteorological  conditions  to  the  rate  of  loss  of  soil  water  is 
important,  but  somewhat  obscure.  Temperature  is  probably  the  most  important 
factor;  then  sunshine;  and  then  relative  humidity. 

"The  larger  the  percentage  of  water  in  the  first  foot,  the  more  rapidly  is 
water  drawn  from  the  soil.  This  is  probably  due  in  part  to  the  larger  develop- 
ment of  plant  roots  near  the  surface. 

"  Early  maturing  crops  cause  the  highest  rate  of  loss  of  soil  moisture.  Dif- 
ferent crops  leave  different  percentages  of  water  in  the  soil  at  the  time  of  har- 
vesting. 

''  The  rate  of  loss  of  soil  water  varies  with  the  age  of  the  crop.  Less  water 
is  used  during  the  early  and  late  periods  than  during  the  middle  one. 

*'  When  water  is  abstracted  from  a  soil,  the  loss  is  felt  by  every  foot  to  the 
depth  reached  by  the  augers. 

"  When  a  practical  irrigator  declared  irrigation  to  be  necessary,  the  soil  was 
found  to  contain  from  year  to  year  about  13  per  cent  of  water." 

The  biochemical  relation  of  phosphoric  acid  in  the  soil,  M^i^leb  {UUt. 
Deut.  Landw.  GescU.,  27  (1912),  No,  33,  pp.  JflO,  1^2,  475).— This  is  a  review  of 
the  work  of  Stoklasa  (E.  S.  R.,  25,  p.  624)  on  this  subject. 

Soil  conditions  and  plant  growth,  E.  J.  Russell  {Veto  York,  Bombay,  and 
Calcutta,  1912,  pp.  VIII +168,  figa.  P).— This  treatise  by  the  former  soil  chemist 
and  present  director  of  the  Rothamsted  Experimeutal  Station,  is  one  of  the 
series  of  monographs  on  biochemistry  edited  by  R.  H.  A.  Plimmer  and  F.  G. 
Hopkins.  Its  purpose  is  to  give  a  concise  and  orderly  account  of  the  present 
knowledge  of  the  soil  as  a  medium  for  plant  life.  It  is  a  comprehensive  critical 
survey  of  the  literature  of  this  subject,  and  while  presenting  the  gist  of  the 
more  important  and  fundamental  contributions  to  the  knowledge  of  the  subject, 
points  out  what  has  really  been  demonstrated  and  in  what  directions  further 
Investigation  is  necessary.  The  book  is  therefore  of  special  value  to  the 
investigator. 

The  first  chapter  is  historical  and  introductory,  others  deal  with  the  require- 
ments of  plants,  the  constitution  of  the  soil,  the  carbon  and  nitrogen  cycles  in 
the  soil,  the  biological  conditions  in  the  soil,  the  soil  in  relation  to  plant  growth, 
and  soil  analysis  and  its  interpretation.  An  appendix  gives  methods  of  soil 
analysis  and  a  select  bibliography  of  the  subject. 

Some  observations  on  the  effect  of  soil  aeration  on  plant  grxowth,  C. 
HUNTEB  (Proc,  Univ,  Durham  Phil,  8oc„  i  (1911-12),  No.  4,  pp.  188-186,  pU. 
2), — Obsen-ations  on  the  growth  of  sunflowers,  peas,  wheat,  and  cress  in  soils 
of  five  different  textures  with  and  without  artificial  aeration  are  reported. 
Observations  were  also  made  on  the  varying  moisture  and  bacterial  contents 
and  on  the  resistance  of  the  soils  to  the  movement  of  air. 

The  results  indicated  an  optimum  amount  of  circulation  of  air  in  the  soils 
for  different  kinds  of  plants.  "The  circulation  of  the  air  in  the  soil  affects 
the  development  of  the  root  system  and  through  that  the  developmoit  of  the 
snbaerial  portions  of  a  plant.  The  production  of  artificial  air  currents  in  the 
soil  appears  to  be  beneficial  to  plant  growth.  This  point  is  at  present  under- 
going further  investigation." 

The  relation  of  different  systems  of  crop  rotation  to  humus  and  asso- 
ciated plant  food,  G.  W.  Walkbb  (Minnesota  Bta,  Bui,  128,  pp,  165-186) .—The 
author  reviews  investigations  by  others  on  the  physical  and  chemical  proper- 
ties of,  and  methods  of  determining,  humus  and  in  continuation  of  previous 
work  by  Hays  (E.  S.  R.,  20,  p.  435),  reports  a  study  from  1895  to  1905  of  the 
changes  produced  in  humus  and  of  the  proportion  of  the  total  nitrogen,  phos- 
phoric acid,  and  potash  associated  with  the  humus  in  soil  of  plats  under  known 
cropping  and  fertilizer  systems.    The  term  humus  is  used  by  the  author  to 
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designate  that  portion  of  the  organic  matter  of  the  Boil  solable  in  dilute  solu- 
tion of  ammonia  and  sodinm  hydroxid  after  removal  of  the  lime  and  mag- 
nesia by  treatment  with  dilute  hydrochloric  acid. 

The  centrifugal  method  was  used  in  making  the  determinations,  a  prelimi- 
nary comparison  of  this  and  the  official  method  having  shown  that  by  using 
the  centrifuge  the  time  was  considerably  shortened  and  the  results  were  equally 
accurate.    The  humus  ash  was  a  little  lower  for  the  centrifugal  method. 

Summarizing  his  results  the  author  concludes  that  **  continuous  cropping  to 
com,  mangels,  and  wheat  causes  a  depletion  of  humus;  on  the  other  hand, 
field  peas  increase  the  amount  of  humus.  Generally  rotation  of  crops  increases 
the  amount  of  humus,  the  increase  being  greatest  wh«i  clover  is  plowed  under. 
There  is  a  fair  agreement  in  regard  to  the  direction  of  the  changes  in  humus 
ns  compared  with  the  changes  in  total  nitrogen  and  humus-nitrogen ;  continuous 
cropping  causing  depletion,  and  rotation  of  crops  an  increase. 

**  Ebccept  in  the  case  of  wheat,  no  marked  decrease  in  total  phosphoric  add  has 
occurred  in  the  continuously  cropped  plats.  Generally,  under  systems  of  ck^ 
rotation,  the  plats  have  maintained  the  total  phosphoric  acid  content  for  the 
10-year  period.  The  humua-phosphoric  add  has  decreased  in  all  the  plats, 
with  one  exception,  both  under  continuous  cropping  and  systems  of  crop  rota- 
tion ;  the  depletion  being  greater  in  the  continuously  cropped  plats. 

"No  definite  conclusions  can  be  drawn  from  the  results  obtained  for  total 
potash.  However,  a  much  greater  depletion  occurs  in  the  case  of  wheat  than 
in  the  other  continuously  cropped  plats.  In  general,  a  marked  decrease  hi 
humus-potash  has  occurred  in  the  continuously  cropped  plats,  as  compared 
with  the  rotation  plats.  In  the  rotation  plats  a  decrease  of  humus-potash  has 
occurred  in  all  the  plats,  except  those  which  received  applications  of  stable 
manure.  The  relatively  large  proportions  of  nitrogen,  phosphoric  acid,  and 
potash  associated  with  the  humus  indicate  the  great  importance  and  value  of 
the  latter  as  a  source  of  plant  food.'* 

The  distribution  and  activities  of  bacteria  in  soils  of  the  arid  region,  G.  B. 
LiPMAN  (Univ.  Col,  Pub8.  Agr.  8ci.,  1  (1912),  No.  i,  pp.  iSO).~Recognizing  the 
important  differences  in  physical  and  chemical  characteristics  between  soils 
of  humid  and  those  of  arid  regions  as  shown  by  the  work  of  Hilgard  and 
Tx>ughridge,  the  author  undertook  a  study  of  the  ammonifying,  nitrifying,  and 
nitrogen-fixing  powers  of  different  soil  types  of  the  arid  region  of  California 
as  compared  with  those  of  humid  sections  The  determinations  were  made  for 
every  foot  of  soil  to  a  depth  of  12  ft  A  modified  Remy  solution  method  was 
used,  since  the  direct  soil  culture  method  was  not  considered  feasible  for  ob- 
taining in  an  uncontaminated  condition  such  large  amounts  of  soil  as  these 
experiments  required.  The  samples  of  soil  were  obtained  '*  from  a  hole  12  ft 
in  depth  with  at  least  one  vertical  waU,  the  latt^  when  sterilissed  behig 
sampled." 

It  was  found  that  these  soils,  which  are  considered  typical  of  the  arid  region, 
fhowed  ammonifying  powers  at  all  depths  studied  but  generally  most  vigorous 
iu  the  first  6  or  8  feet  "  In  one  case  ammoniflcatlon  was  noted  in  soil  from  a 
depth  of  16  ft,  or  adjoining  the  water-table." 

Nitrification  occurred  commonly  down  to  a  depth  of  5  to  6  ft  In  one  case 
soil  from  the  8  ft  depth  showed  a  vigorous  nitrifying  power.  There  was  no 
nitrogen  fixation  through  Asotobacter  "  below  2  ft.  in  the  soil  usually,  but  [itl 
has  been  found  in  some  soils  at  8  ft  and  in  one  soil  down  to  4  ft  Many  soils 
in  the  arid  region,  otherwise  favorably  constituted,  do  not  contain  Azotobacter 
organisms.'* 

In  general,  the  lower  layers  of  arid  soils  difTered  markedly  from  those  of 
humid  regions  in  ammoniflcatlon  and  nitrification  and  to  a  less  extent  in  nitro- 
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gen  fixation.  These  cbaracteristics  "help  to  explain  the  favorable  physical 
«nd  chemical  constitution  of  the  soil  and  also  the  deep  rooting  of  plants  so 
characteristic  of  the  arid  regiona'* 

The  law  of  mlnlimiTn,  I.  Pouget  and  D.  Ghoughak  {Compt.  Bend,  Acad. 
8oi.  [Paria],  165  (1912),  No.  +,  pp.  S0SS06,  figs.  «).— Referring  to  an  article  by 
P.  MaK6  noted  elsewhere  (B.  S.  R.,  27,  p.  721),  the  authors  offer  what  is 
claimed  to  be  strong  experimental  evidence  in  favor  of  a  law  of  minimum 
which,  it  is  claimed,  plays  an  important  part  in  large  scale  cultivation,  espe- 
cially in  dry  soils. 

A  contribution  to  the  knowledge  of  the  black  cotton  soils  of  India,  W.  H. 
Haskison  and  M.  R.  R.  Amaswami  Sivan  (Mem,  Dept.  Agr,  India,  Chem,  Ser,, 
2  (1912),  No.  5,  pp.  261-280,  pU.  4;  ahs.  in  Jour.  Soc.  Chem,  Indus,,  SI  (1912), 
No.  20,  pp.  999,  1000), — ^The  authors  review  previous  investigations  on  the  sub- 
ject by  Leather  (B.  S.  R.,  10,  p.  421)  and  by  Annett  (E.  S.  R.,  23,  p.  316),  and 
report  studies  of  the  geological  distribution  of  the  regur  or  black  cotton  soils 
of  India  and  the  chemical  and  physical  characteristics  of  the  soil  particles,  wltii 
a  view  of  determining  the  cause  of  the  black  color  of  the  soils. 

It  is  concluded  from  the  results  that ''  the  black  cotton  soils  of  India  are  not 
derived  from  any  specific  geological  formation,  such  as  trap,  but  are  formed 
from  many  diverse  formations  and  generally,  when  not  alluvial,  bear  a  close 
relationship  to  the  underlying  rocks. 

'' Titanif erous  magnetite  is  not  a  constant  factor  in  the  regur  soils  of  the 
Madras  Presidency,  and,  ev&t  when  found,  the  amount  is  small,  but  its  presence 
in  quantity  is  characteristic  of  the  soils  of  the  trap  area.  It  can  not,  therefore, 
be  looked  upon  as  the  cause  of  either  the  color  or  the  physical  properties  of 
these  soils,  but  only  as  a  modifying  agent 

"The  color  and  peculiar  physical  properties  of  black  cotton  soils  are  asso- 
ciated with  the  compound  particles  of  low  specific  gravity,  which  are  found  in 
all  these  soils. 

**  Two  classes  of  substances  have  been  recognized  as  conferring  the  color  and 
physical  properties.  One  is  probably  a  colloidal  hydrated  double  iron  and 
aluminum  silicate,  which  is  mainly  concerned  with  the  formation  of  compound 
particles  and  which  possesses,  in  a  modified  form,  the  properties  of  ordinary 
clay.  The  other  is  organic  in  character  and  may  possibly  be  an  organic  com- 
pound of  iron  and  aluminum." 

The  soils  of  Webster  County,  A.  M.  Peteb  and  8.  C.  Jones  (Kentucky  8ta. 
Bui,  162,  pp.  1S5-169,  pi.  i).— This  bulletin,  which  is  based  on  work  done  in 
cooperation  with  the  Kentucky  Geological  Survey,  reports  a  survey  with  map 
of  the  soil  types  of  the  county,  Including  mechanical  and  chemical  analyses  of 
typical  samples  and  pot  experiments  with  a  soil  similar  to  the  upland  type  of 
the  county,  to  determine  the  fertilizer  and  crop  adaptation. 

The  area  is  typical  of  the  western  coal  field  of  Kentucky,  including  about 
4,500  square  miles  or  about  one-eighth  of  the  total  area  of  the  State.  The  soil 
types  established  are  the  yellow  silt  loam  (hilly),  the  yellow  silt  loam  (undu- 
lating), gray  silt  loam,  gray  clay  loam,  and  a  dark-brown  clay  loam  covering, 
respectively,  36.1,  27.3,  26.3,  8.1,  and  3.2  per  cent  of  the  area. 

The  results  of  preliminary  pot  fertilizer  tests  seem  to  indicate  on  the  whole 
that  "phosphorus  decidedly  increased  the  yields  of  wheat,  oats,  and  clover, 
but  not  that  of  tobacco ;  that  nitrogen  decidedly  increased  the  yields  of  wheat, 
oats  and  tobacco,  but  not  that  of  clover ;  that  potasfrtum  moderately  increased 
the  yields  of  wheat  and  oats  and  sllghtiy  increased  that  of  clover,  but  did  not 
have  a  marked  effect  on  that  of  tobacco.  Rock  phosphate,  used  alone,  gave 
consistent  gains,  except  with  tobacco.  Used  with  manure^  however,  its  effect 
seems  to  have  been  negative,  contrary  to  the  usual  teaching.  Limestone  pro- 
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duced  moderate  increase  with  oats  and  clover  and  with  tobacco  f  llowing  cloTer. 
Used  with  phosphorus  on  clover  there  was  a  decided  increase  over  the  pot 
where  phosphorus  alone  was  tried." 

Protocol  of  the  sixty-eighth  session  of  the  Central  Moor  Conunission 
(ProtokoU  der  68,  Sitzung  der  Central-Moor'ComnUs8ion.  Berlin,  1912,  pp.  25S, 
pl8,  2,  fig,  1). — ^This  is  a  detailed  report  of  the  proceedings  of  this  commis- 
sion at  its  session  from  February  29  to  March  2,  1912.  Reports  are  given 
as  to  the  progress  made  by  the  various  local  associations  in  the  colonization  of 
these  lands  and  in  the  production  of  different  crops  and  methods  of  cultivation 
and  fertilization.  A  report  of  the  work  of  the  moor  experiment  station,  con- 
sisting principally  of  studies  in  crop  adaptation  and  methods  of  cultivation 
and  fertilization  of  the  soils,  is  included. 

Beport  of  the  chemist,  P.  L.  Gile  {Porto  Rico  8ia.  Rpi.  1911,  pp.  15-2S).— 
This  is  a  brief  reix)rt  of  progress  in  the  examination  of  bat  guanos  (see  p.  S25), 
study  of  the  effect  of  the  lime-magnesia  ratio  in  plant  growth,  effect  of  calca- 
reous soils  on  the  composition  and  health  of  plants,  and  the  treatment  of 
"  sick  "  red  clay  soils. 

The  atmosphere  as  a  raw  material  In  fertilizer  production  (Manfrg.  Rec^ 
62  (1912),  No.  11,  pp.  48,  49).— This  article  refers  to  the  installation  of  a  plant 
for  the  manufacture  of  calcium  nitrate  from  the  nitrogen  of  the  air  at  Nitrolee, 
S.  C,  and  to  a  proposed  plant  for  the  same  purpose  in  Alabama.  It  also  dis- 
cusses briefly  the  present  status  of  the  manufacture  of  nitrog^i  compounds 
from  the  air. 

Supposed  loss  of  nitrogen  in  calcium  cyanamld  (nitrolime),  6.  Lnm 
(Ann.  R.  Btaz.  Chim.  Agr.  8per.  Roma,  2.  «er.,  5  (1911),  pp.  163-177;  db9.  tJi 
Jovr.  8oc.  Chem.  Indus.,  SI  (1912),  No.  18,  p.  890). — Exposure  for  50  days  to 
severe  and  constantly  changing  atmospheric  conditions  resulted  in  a  loss  of  odXj 
about  3  per  cent  of  the  total  nitrogen  of  the  cyanamld. 

Instability  of  the  cyanamld  nitrogren  in  calcium  cyanamld  (nitrolime), 
G.  LiBEBi  (Ann.  R.  Btaz.  Chim.  Agr.  Bper.  Roma,  2.  ser.,  5  (1911),  pp.  179-197, 
figs.  2;  ahs.  in  Jour.  Boc.  Chem.  Indus.,  SI  (1912),  No.  18,  pp.  890,  89i).— Loes 
of  nitrogen  from  crude  calcium  cyanamld  was  greatest  in  damp  air  and  but  slight 
in  dry  air.  The  nitrogen  of  the  cyanamld  completely  disappeared  in  1  and  5 
per  cent  solutions,  rapidly  at  first,  more  slowly  afterwards.  The  loss  was  more 
rapid  in  the  stronger  solution.  The  dicyandiamid  nitrogen  increased  rapidly 
at  first  and  then  gradually  declined.  No  ammonium  compounds  were  found  in 
either  solution. 

A  new  artificial  manure  (Queensland  Agr.  Jour.,  29  (1912),  No.  4,  pp.  SIS, 
S16). — Brief  reference  is  here  made  to  a  British  consular  report  from  Chris- 
tiania,  Norway,  calling  attention  to  a  by-product  of  the  manufacture  of  nitrate  of 
lime  at  Notodden,  Norway,  known  as  blphosphate  and  containing  26  per  cent 
of  phosphoric  acid,  92  per  cent  of  which  is  citrate-soluble,  and  23.8  per  cent  of 
nitrate  of  lime. 

The  principal  catalytic  fertilizers,  E.  Mi&ge  (Jour.  Agr,  Prat^  n.  ser.^  tk 
(1912),  No.  32,  pp.  171-173).— A  brief  r^um4  is  given  of  results  of  experiments 
by  various  investigators  on  the  fertilizing  effect  of  compounds  of  manganese, 
boron,  aluminum,  zinc,  uranium,  copper,  lithium,  bromin,  fluorin,  and  iodln. 
The  author  concludes  that  the  results  obtained  in  experiments  with  these  com- 
pounds emphasise  the  insufficiency  of  our  knowledge  of  the  physiology  and 
chemistry  of  plants  and  indicate  enormous  possibilities  in  the  way  of  ext^iding 
and  improving  methods  of  fertilizing  the  soil. 

[The  toleration  of  coffee  and  of  cacao  plants  for  sodium  chlorid],  J. 
KuiJPEB  (Dept.  Landh.  Buriname  Verslag,  1911,  pp.  11,  12).— In  view  of  the 
fact  that  the  water  available  for  sprinkling  and  also  for  irrigation  puipoaet 
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during  dry  seasons  in  Dutch  Guiana  contains  rather  large  amounts  of  sodium 
chlorid,  experiments  were  made  with  coffee  and  cacao  plants  grown  on  red 
sandy  soils  in  plats  and  in  pots,  respectively,  to  determine  the  amount  of  this 
salt  which  these  plants  would  tolerate. 

In  case  of  the  coffee  plants,  it  was  found  that  a  concentration  of  0.1  per  cent 
showed  a  slight  discoloration  of  the  leaves  in  only  one  case,  whereas  the  use 
of  water  containing  0.3  per  c^t  caused  considerable  injury,  as  was  manifested 
in  the  shedding  of  some  of  the  leaves.  A  1  per  cent  solution  killed  the  weaker 
plants  and  caused  some  discoloration  of  the  leaves  of  the  more  vigorous  plants. 

In  case  of  the  cacao  plants,  it  was  found  that  the  2,  3,  and  4  per  cent  solu- 
tions had  a  direct  injurious  effect  The  leaves  became  markedly  discolored  and 
dropped  off.  There  was  only  a  very  slight  injury  in  case  of  the  1  per  cent 
solution.  The  0.5  per  cent  solution  did  not  injure  the  plants  to  any  appreciable 
extent 

The  availability  of  the  nitrogen  and  phosphoric  add  in  bat  graanos,  P.  L. 
GiLE  {Porto  Rico  8ta.  Rpt.  1911,  pp,  i(H-J8).— Analyses  of  18  samples  of  Porto 
Rican  bat  guanos  are  reported  and  reference  is  made  to  plat  experiments  to 
correlate  their  actual  relative  fertilizing  value  with  the  chemical  analyses. 
These  samples  showed  nitrogen  varying  from  0.4  to  5.49  per  cent  and  phosphoric 
acid  from  4.35  to  26.18  per  cent 

Begarding  the  fertilizer  value  of  pond  mud,  P.  Kossovioh  (Zhvr,  Opytn, 
Agron.  (Russ.  Jour.  Expt,  Landv>,),  13  {1912),  No.  4,  pp.  537-^49).— A  compara- 
tive study  of  the  composition  of  mud  of  a  pond  situated  near  Orel,  Bnssia,  and 
of  the  soil  of  the  surrounding  district  is  reported. 

The  results  show  that  the  mud  analyzed  did  not  have  a  high  fertilizer  value, 
and  that  Its  constitution  was  similar  to  that  of  the  local  soils.  The  calcium 
carbonate  and  the  magnesium  carbonate  contents  of  the  mud  were  relatively 
high  (about  3  per  cent  combined),  notwithstanding  the  almost  eutire  absence 
of  these  constituents  in  the  soil,  thus  indicating  that  the  pond  water  was  not 
derived  alone  from  the  surface  water  but  also  from  waters  of  the  calcareous 
loess  substratum. 

The  high  citric-acid-soluble  character  of  the  phosphoric  acid  of  the  mud  was 
significant,  0.15  per  cent,  or  approximately  ten  times  that  of  the  soil,  being 
soluble,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  the  total  phosphoric  acid  content  of  the 
mud  was  only  slightly  higher  than  that  of  the  soil  (0.32  per  cent  and  0.298  per 
cent,  respectively).  The  potash  content  soluble  in  10  per  cent  hydrochloric  acid 
was  0.44  per  cent  for  the  mud  as  compared  with  0.24  per  cent  for  the  solL  The 
amount  of  water-soluble  constituents  of  the  mud  was  relatively  high,  being  0.36 
per  cent  before,  and  0.23  per  cent  after,  Ignition.  The  nitrogen  content  of  the 
mud  was  0.27  per  cent  as  compared  with  0.345  per  cent  for  the  soil. 

Guadeloupe's  use  of  fertilizers,  F.  T.  F.  Dumont  {Daily  Cons,  and  Trade 
Rpts.  [U.  £(.],  15  {1912),  yo.  256,  pp.  556,  557).— Statistics  of  the  fertilizer 
trade  in  Guadaloupe  are  briefly  summarized.  It  is  shown  that  in  1911  4,360 
metric  tons  of  fertilizer,  valued  at  $293,769,  were  used,  or  an  average  of  109 
Iba  per  acre  of  cultivated  area.  These  fertilizers  were  imported  almost  exclu- 
sively from  France  and  Great  Britain. 

rortilizers  in  Bussia  {Bd.  Trade  Jour.  [London],  78  {1912),  No.  815,  p.  74; 
Handelsmuaeum,  27  {1912),  No.  24,  p.  S50;  ahs.  in  Intemat.  Inst.  Affr.  [Bomel, 
But  Bur.  Agr.  Intel,  and  Plant  Diseases,  S  {1912),  No.  9,  pp.  1956,  1957). --It 
is  stated  that  there  has  recently  been  a  substantial  growth  in  the  consumption 
of  chemical  fertilizers  in  Bussia,  which  may  be  attributed  either  to  the  agri- 
cultural progress  of  the  country  or  to  partial  exhaustion  of  the  high  fertility 
of  some  of  the  soils,  black  soils  in  particular.    The  fertilizers  are  now  largely 
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imported,  the  Imports  nearly  trebling  in  the  5  years,  1907  to  1911.    In  the  latter 
year  the  imports  amounted  to  362,629  tons  valued  at  $3,675,060. 

AOKICULTTmAL  BOTAHT. 

The  influence  of  the  concentration  of  dissolved  nutritive  sabstanoes  on 
their  absorption  by  plants,  I.  Pouqet  and  D.  Ghouohak  {Compt,  Rend,  Aead, 
8cL  [Parish  m  (1912),  No.  25,  pp.  1709-1711,  fig.  i).— Continuing  previous 
work  regarding  the  relations  between  the  concentration  of  dissolved  nutritive 
substances  and  their  absorption  and  assimilation  by  plants  (E.  S.  R.,  24,  pi 
423;  25,  p.  127),  the  authors  make  the  following  statements: 

At  very  low  concentrations  (in  case  of  phosphoric  acid  less  than  0.1  mg. 
per  liter)  absorption  of  the  solute  does  not  take  place,  but  such  substance 
tends  rather  to  pass  from  the  cells  containing  it  into  the  solvent  in  either 
mineral  or  organic  form.  If,  however,  the  concentration  of  the  solute  is  con- 
tinuously raised,  absorption  begins  at  a  certain  point  (a)  and  its  rate  increases 
faster  than  does  that  of  concentration.  At  a  second  point  (b)  the  two  rateB 
become  proportional  and  remain  so  to  a  third  point  (c)  beyond  which  cod- 
centration  increases  faster  than  absorption,  the  latter  now  being  r^ulated 
not  by  concentration  but  by  utilization  of  that  solute  by  the  cell.  The  genenl 
course  of  these  changes  depends  upon  the  particular  substance  absorbed,  the 
state  of  the  plant,  and  the  vegetative  period  in  which  it  is  tested. 

It  was  found  that  in  very  dilute  solutions  the  absorption  of  nutritive  sob* 
stances  was  much  greater  than  that  of  the  water.  The  above  results  are  b^ 
to  show  (1)  that  soil  water,  in  spite  of  its  low  content  of  the  elements  of  fer- 
tility, ought  to  play  an  important  rOle  in  the  elaboration  of  crops;  (2)  that  ia, 
if  the  concentrations  of  all  the  elements  necessary  to  the  plant  ar«  bigber 
than  the  point  (c),  nutrition  goes  on  normally  and  the  crop  does  not  depend 
upon  climatic  conditions;  but  (3)  if  the  concentration  of  such  elements  (or 
even  only  of  one,  according  to  the  law  of  minimum)  is  below  that  point  the 
crop  returns  will  depend  upon  the  concentration  of  that  element 

The  influence  of  radio-active  mineral  on  the  germination  and  on  the 
growth  of  wheat,  A.  J.  Ewabt  (Jour.  Dept.  Agr.  Victoria,  10  (1912),  Jio.  7, 
pp.  417-421). — ^The  author  tested  the  influence  of  radio^ictive  mineral,  known 
tci  accelerate  germination  of  cereals,  on  the  development  of  bacteria  and  on  the 
growth  of  wheat  when  applied  as  a  manure.  It  was  found  that  In  the  first 
case  a  distinctly  retardative  action  is  exercised  which  becomes  more  pro- 
nounced  with  longer  exposures,  and  that  in  the  second  any  early  stimulatiDg 
effect  becomes  converted  into  an  injurious  one  on  prolonged  contact  He 
concludes  that,  in  practicable  applications,  radio-active  material  does  not 
appear  to  have  any  direct  value  for  the  growth  of  wheat 

The  action  of  uranium*  on  the  vegetable  cell,  O.  Aoqua  (Arch.  Farmacd 
8per.  e  8ci.  Ajf.,  U  (1912),  No.  2,  pp.  8i-5-i).— Pursuant  to  previous  investiga- 
tions on  the  Influence  of  radio-active  substances  on  the  life  processes  of  plants 
(E.  S.  R.,  24,  pp.  230,  531)  the  author  now  reports  that  uranium  can  be  ab8ort>ed 
by  certain  cells  of  higher  plants,  in  which  it  hinders  karyokinesla,  checking  ceil 
division.  This  influence  is  said  to  be  considecable  in  the  tissues  of  the  root 
system,  but  much  less  so  in  the  stem  tissues  on  account  of  lees' ready  absorpticMi 
there.  Thorium  and  manganese  are  said  to  show  somewhat  analogous  proper 
ties,  but  the  latter  in  much  less  degree  and  in  a  way  more  compatible  with  the 
development  of  the  plant 

The  influence  of  narcotics  on  the  chemical  composition  of  plants.— I,  The 
chemical  behavior  of  plants  in  acetylene  atmosphere,  V.  Gbafk  and  0. 
RiOHTKB  (Bitzher.  K.  Akad.  Wiss.  [Vienna],  MatK  Naiuno.  KU,  120  (19U), 
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/,  yo.  10,  pp.  ii87-if2P).— This  report,  In  continuation  of  work  on  the  Influence 
of  gases  on  plants  (E.  S.  R.,  25,  p.  434),  gives  the  results  obtained  by  the  authors 
In  their  study  on  the  development  and  chemical  products  of  potato,  flax,  and 
various  leguminous  plants  grown  In  dilute  acetylene  gas. 

Acetylene  In  various  dilutions  (from  0.69  to  0.038  per  cent  by  volume)  was 
found  to  give  marked  contrasts  ln~  development  as  compared  with  those  of  the 
control  plants.  For  examine,  In  dilute  acetylene  there  was  shown  more  glycerin 
and  fatty  add,  but  less  sugar,  ftit,  and  amldo  compounds  than  In  plants  grown 
in  pure  air.  Oorresponding  to  these  chemical  conditions  and  In  part  explained 
by  them  are  noted  such  physiological  differences  as  heightening  of  turgor, 
bursting  of  seedlings,  checking  of  growth  in  length,  augmentation  of  that  In 
thickness,  etc. 

A  bibliography  Is  given. 

The  influence  of  ultraviolet  rays  on  higher  plants,  A.  J.  Klutver  {Bitzher. 
K.  Akad.  Wi89,  [Viema^,  Math.  Natunc.  JTI.,  120  (1911),  /,  No.  10,  pp.  1187- 
1170,  pi.  1). — ^After  reviewing  briefly  similar  studies  by  other  Investigators,  the 
author  reports  on  his  own  experiments  with  ultraviolet  rays  from  the  mercury 
vapor  lamp  on  various  plants  In  regard  to  the  effect  of  these  short  wave  lengths 
on  the  life  of  the  cells  and  on  their  coloring  matters  and  starch. 

It  Is  said  to  have  been  found  that  several  higher  plants  are  Injuriously 
affected  by  the  mercury  vapor  light,  this  effect  being  attributed  mainly  to 
radiations  of  shorter  wave  length  than  300/i,  and  being  prevented  by  Interposi- 
tion of  ^ass  plates  of  0.2  mm.  thickness,  which  are  known  to  absorb  nearly  all 
such  short  waves.  It  Is  held  that  such  short  solar  rays  are  absorbed  by  the 
atmosphere,  rendering  artificial  protection  to  these  plants  unnecessary.  The 
injurious  effects  of  waves  longer  than  300/a  are  said  to  be  limited  In  case  of 
leaves  to  the  epidermis,  but  sometimes  to  extend  more  deeply  In  case  of  stems 
and  roots. 

Anthocyanln  appears,  In  general,  to  be  not  very  sensitive  to  ultraviolet  rays, 
being  removed  only  from  the  lower  leaf  surface  of  Begonia  discolor  and  that 
simultaneously  with  the  death  of  the  epidermal  cells.  Chlorophyll  is  little.  If 
at  all,  affected  by  the  longer  waves,  which  alone  are  able  to  penetrate  to  the 
parenchymatous  cells.  In  Isolated  cases  (Nerium  oleander  and  older  needles  of 
Taxua  haccaia)  the  cuticle  protected  even  the  epidermal  cells  from  the  In- 
jurious action  of  the  shorter  waves.  Leaves  of  Mimosa  pudica  showed  stimula- 
tion response  to  the  ultraviolet  rays.  Destructive  changes  are  said  to  have 
been  produced  In  the  woody  walls  of  certains  cells,  and  starch  Is  said  to  show  a 
decrease  on  exposure  to  these  shorter  wave  lengths 

The  influence  of  light  on  the  flowering  of  Japanese  hops  and  bemp,  J. 
TouBNois  iCompt.  Bend.  Acad.  8ci.  [Paris],  155  (1912),  No.  4,  pp.  297-300).— 
The  author  reports  further  experiments  (E.  S.  R.,  26,  p.  432)  with  Humulus 
japonicus  and  Cannabis  sativa  In  regard  to  their  time  and  mode  of  flowering,  In 
the  present  cases  as  related  to  differences  In  Illumination. 

Plantings  of  seeds  were  made  on  January  8  and  28,  and  the  plants  obtained 
from  each  group  showed,  as  In  previous  experiments,  an  early  and  a  late  flower- 
ing period.  The  precocity  of  flowering  In  this  case  was  augmented  In  cor- 
respondence with  early  planting  and  the  weaker  Illumination  of  the  winter  days. 
Plants  from  seeds  sown  late  In  April  and  also  those  from  sowings  early  In  June 
(normal)  and  grown  In  darkness  from  8  a.  m.  to  2  p.  m.  dally,  flowered  much 
more  precociously  than  did  plants  normally  Illuminated  but  otherwise  similarly 
treated. 

The  sexual  anomalies  previously  noted  are  said  to  have  been  more  accentu- 
ated In  plants  obtained  from  the  earlier  winter  seedlngs  made  In  the  present 
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series  of  experiments.  Decreased  lllamtnatioD  Is  held  to  be  an  important  factor 
In  all  these  anomalies. 

The  relations  between  oxidation  ferments  and  respiration  in  plants,  £.  W. 
Schmidt  (Naiurw,  Wchnschr,,  26  {1911),  No.  i7,  pp.  257-264;  ahs.  in  Bot. 
Centhl.,  119  {1912),  No.  20,  pp.  492,  493).— This  is  a  critical  review  of  recent 
articles  on  respiratory  fermoits,  etc.,  particularly  those  of  W.  Palladln  and  his 
school. 

Tannin  content  and  starch  formation  in  woody  growths,  A.  Rentau.  {Bot. 
Cenm.,  Beihefte,  28  {1912),  1.  Abt.,  No.  2,  pp.  282S06) .—The  author  made  a 
study  of  numerous  trees  as  to  the  relation  of  their  tannic  acid  content  in  the 
winter  to  their  development  of  starch  in  the  following  spring. 

It  was  found  that  in  those  structures  deficient  in  tannin  and  in  those  trees  is 
which  it  appeared  wholly  wanting  there  was  no  corresponding  lack  of  starch 
development  in  spring.  From  a  study  of  the  details  observed  the  conclusloo  is 
drawn  that  tannin  in  the  cases  studied  can  have  little  or  no  significance  as  a 
transformation  product,  or  as  an  agent  infiuencing  transformation,  so  far  as 
starch  is  concerned.  Further  studies  are  promised  on  starch  transformation  in 
leaves  which  remain  green  during  the  winter. 

Some  conditions  influencing  the  fixation  of  nitrogen  by  Asotobacter  and 
the  growth  of  the  organism,  Florence  A.  Mockebidqb  {Ann.  Bot.  {London], 
26  {1912),  No.  103,  pp.  S7 1-887). —The  author's  investigations  on  the  productloo 
of  a  vigorous  culture  of  A^otolwcter  led  to  the  following  conclusions : 

The  presence  in  the  medium,  as  a  neutralizing  agent,  of  an  excess  of  caldnm 
or  magnesium  carbonate  or  of  basic  slag,  is  more  advantageous  than  that  of 
sodium  hydrate.  The  presence  of  sodium  salts  is  unnecessary  and  depresring. 
A  good  growth  being  once  obtained,  the  yield  of  nitrogen  appears  to  be  practi- 
cally proportional  to  the  food  supplied.  The  most  active  fixation  ocean  during 
the  first  week,  being  thereafter  depressed,  apparently,  by  the  accumulation  of 
the  products  of  vital  activity.  It  appears  that  a  proportion  of  0.4  per  ceot  of 
basic  slag  has  the  most  b^ieficial  effect  upon  the  activity  of  the  organism,  1  per 
cent  showing  a  second  and  lower  maximum.  It  is  thought  probable  that  the 
iron  and  manganese  present  in  the  slag  exert,  in  addition  to  a  neutralisiDg 
effect,  tonic  infiuences  upon  the  organisms,  these  reaching  maxima  at  0.4  and 
1  per  cent,  respectively. 

The  formation  and  physiological  significance  of  the  root  nodules  in  the 
PodocarpinesB,  Bthex  R.  Spratt  {Ann.  Bot.  [London],  26  {1912),  No.  103,  pp. 
801-814,  pis.  4)' — ^The  author  reports  on  a  series  of  investigationB  made  with 
Podocarpus,  Microcachrys,  Dacrydium,  Saxegothsea,  and  Phyllocladus,  an  pos- 
sessing root  nodules.  These  nodules  are  claimed  to  be  modified  lateral  roots, 
perennial  and  usually  unbranched. 

Pseudomonas  radicicola  penetrates  by  way  of  a  root  hair  to  the  cortical  ceDs 
of  the  root,  where  it  propagates  itself,  infecting  the  meristematic  tissue  and 
stlmiflating  the  development  of  a  nodule  which,  when  mature,  is  traversed  for 
about  half  its  length  by  a  small  stele.  Nodules  of  the  Podocarpineie  differ  from 
those  of  all  other  nonleguminons  plants  in  that  there  is  no  diifer^itiation  of  a 
meristematic  ssone  in  the  cortical  tissue.  Many  cortical  cells  of  root  and  nodule 
eventually  become  water  storage  cells,  some  containing  bacteria  in  a  quiescent 
state  during  the  winter.  The  bacteria  form  a  very  definite  looglea  in  the  cdlSi 
slime  threads  passing  from  cell  to  cell. 

The  bacteria  isolated  from  the  nodules  of  the  Podocarpinese  are  fbund  to  be 
Identical  with  P.  radicicola  obtained  from  those  of  the  Leguminosse,  Cycadaceae, 
Elseagnacese,  Alnus,  and  Myrica;  capable  of  assimilating  atmospheric  nitrogen; 
and  presumably  of  benefit  to  the  Podocarpinese. 

A  bibliography  is  given. 
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On  well-marked  aerotropic  grrowths  of  Badllos  meir&theiium,  J.  C.  John- 
son {Ann.  Bot.  [London],  26  (1912),  No.  103,  pp.  949,  950),— The  author  re- 
ports on  his  observations  made  for  8  years  with  the  annual  periodicity  of 
growths  of  this  bacterium  on  the  dead  extremities  of  the  roots  of  a  palm.  The 
growths  are  still  being  watched  for  any  gradual  change  from  the  flat  Alms  to 
the  raised  growths  observed,  in  the  hope  of  showing  a  connection  between  ordi- 
nary free-living  bacteria  and  the  more  highly  specialized  fructifications  of  the 
Myxobacfteriacese. 

Spirssa  ulmaria  and  its  bearing  on  the  problem  of  zeromorpby  in  marsh 
plants,  R.  H.  Yapp  {Ann,  Bot.  [London],  26  (1912),  No.  lOS,  pp.  815--870,  pis. 
3,  figs,  ii).— This  is  a  study  of  the  xerophytic  characters  exhibited  by  meadow 
sweet,  reviewing  also  the  present  state  of  knowledge  in  regard  to  swamp 
xerophytes,  and  leading  to  the  following  general  conclusions : 

Xeromorphy  is  of  physiological  utility  to  those  bog  and  marsh  plants  which 
exhibit  such  characters,  these  being  directly  related  to  the  needs  imposed  upon 
the  plant  by  the  special  nature  of  its  habitat.  In  each  case,  however,  the 
special  regulatory  devices  are  required  to  meet  not  so  much  the  every-day  needs 
as  the  extremes,  possibly  even  only  the  occasional  extremes  which  the  species 
has  to  face  in  nature. 

An  extensive  bibliography  is  given. 

Studies  on  the  progress  of  plasmolsrsis,  K.  Hecht  (Beitr.  Biol.  Pflanz., 
11  (1912),  No.  1,  pp.  137-192,  pis.  2,  figs.  6). — The  author  reports  that,  in 
studies  made  by  him  of  plasmolyzed  cells,  he  still  observed,  following  the  rup- 
ture and  separation  of  the  cytoplasmic  envelope  from  the  cell  wall,  numerous 
connecting  threads  of  very  different  sizes,  and  also  connecting  with  these  a 
protoplasmic  network  adhering  closely  to  the  cell  wall.  To  both  these  struc- 
tures, it  is  thought,  both  hyaloplasm  and  nucleoplasm  contributed,  microsomes 
and  chlorophyll  grains  being  found  together,  particularly  in  the  la^er  plasma 
masses  remaining  near  the  cell  wall.  The  presence  of  this  lining,  it  is  thought, 
may  be  the  result  of  some  interaction  of  the  plasmic  componentSi 

The  part  played  by  living  cells  In  sap  ascent,  A.  Ubspbung  (Bot.  Centhl., 
Beihefte,  28  (1912),  1.  Aht.,  No.  2,  pp.  311^322) .—The  author  discusses  the  work 
of  several  other  investigators  as  well  as  some  of  his  own  on  this  subject,  con- 
cluding with  the  assertion  that  the  efforts  of  Dixon  and  Overton  (E.  S.  R.,  21, 
p.  318;  25,  p.  220)  to  refer  the  death  of  the  leaves  after  partial  death  of  the 
stem  to  poisoning  or  to  plasmolysis  are  not  conclusive ;  also  that  the  same  may 
be  said  in  regard  to  Overton's  defense  of  the  view  that  sufllcient  water  may  be 
carried  past  killed  portions  of  the  stem  for  the  nourishment  of  the  leaves. 

Studies  on  regenerative  processes  in  plants,  B.  Kabus  (Beitr.  Biol.  Pfiane., 
11  (1912),  No.  1,  pp.  1-52,  figs.  23). — Investigations  were  made  on  both  the 
underground  and  aerial  parts  of  a  considerable  number  and  variety  of  plants 
regarding  their  modes  and  rates  of  forming  new  tissue  when  wounded,  as  for 
example  in  grafting,  the  conditions  under  which  it  occurs,  and  the  factors  favor- 
ing or  hindering  its  occurrence. 

It  was  found  that  cork  formation  in  case  of  wounded  potato  tubers  follows 
access  of  air.  Sugar  formed  at  the  cut  surface  in  the  presence  of  air  was 
partly  withdrawn  and  partly  utilized  in  the  formation  of  wound  periderm.  The 
cut  cells  turned  brown  on  contact  with  air.  The  presence  of  eyes  is  not  neces- 
sary to  the  growing  together  at  the  cut  surfaces  by  two  tubers,  but  it  does 
hasten  such  union.  Lower  temperatures  may  prevent  the  union  even  of  tubers 
provided  with  eyes.  The  vascular  bundles  seemed  to  play  an  important  part  in 
this  process. 

In  subterranean  parts  of  Dahlia  variabilis,  Bauromatum  guttatvm,  and  Bous- 
singaultia  haselloides  the  presence  of  buds  was  not  necessary  to  union,  but  it 
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was  essential  to  that  of  aerial  portions.  In  these  also  the  young  stowing  leaves 
could  be  grafted  at  their  growing  point&  The  first  impulse  to  union  was  found 
to  proceed  from  the  stalk.  Monocotyledons,  it  was  found,  could  be  grafted  in 
regions  where  cells  were  still  capable  of  division. 

Heat  evolution  by  wounded  plants,  H.  TncssBir  (BeUr.  BM.  Pfiant^  It 
(1912),  No.  1,  pp.  53-106,  pis.  t,  figs,  i^).— The  author  studied  the  thermal 
effects  following  the  wounding  of  potatoes,  aisles,  radishes,  carrots,  and  beeU. 

The  wounding  of  tissues  was  followed  by  a  rise  of  temperature  which  was 
greatest  immediately  at  the  wounded  surface.  The  duration  of  this  phenomenon 
varied  between  one-half  and  3  days,  the  elevation  of  temperature  ranging  from 
0.02  to  0.08**  C.  with  an  average  of  about  0.04**.  The  maximum  elevation  was 
reached  on  an  average  in  1  hour  after  wounding  (in  extreme  cases  from  15 
minutes  to  3  hours  thereafter).  The  details  of  the  phenomenon  were  found  to 
vary  for  different  classes  of  objects  studied.  Objects  of  the  same  kind  under 
conditions  exactly  alike  exhibited  Individual  differences  as  regards  heat  reeponse 
to  wounding,  while  halves  of  the  same  object  invariably  showed  no  differences 
in  this  respect. 

Arsenic  in  some  parasitic  or  parasitised  plants,  F.  Jadik  and  A.  Asnvc 
{Compt.  Rend.  Acad.  Bci.  [Parish,  155  (1912),  No.  4,  PP.  291^93) .---The  results 
of  the  authors'  analyses,  carried  out  with  19  parasitic  and  12  host  plants,  are 
considered  to  Justify  the  following  conclusions: 

Parasitic  plants  on  hosts  growing  directly  in  the  soil  contain  normally  a 
certain  quantity  of  arsenic.  Mistletoe,  though  found  growing  in  unlike  regions 
and  on  very  different  kinds  of  trees^  uniformly  contains  practically  the  same 
proportion  of  arsenic,  although  the  host  plants  may  show  an  appreciable  dif- 
ference in  this  respect  It  has  not  been  found  possible  to  establish  a  proportion 
between  the  arsenic  content  of  the  parasite  and  that  of  its  host. 

Some  quantitative  determinations  of  manganese  In  plants,  F.  Jadih  and 
A.  ASTBUC  {Compt.  Rend.  Aoad.  8ci.  [Paris],  155  (1912),  No.  6,  pp.  406-408).— 
Continuing  the  above  studies,  the  authors  present  their  findings  as  to  man- 
ganese. 

They  find  this  constantly  present  in  plants,  thus  explaining  wholly  or  in  part 
the  origin  of  this  element  in  the  animal  organism.  The  chlorophyll-bearing 
parts  of  the  plant  ai^)ear  to  have  more  manganese  than  the  underground 
portions.  In  case  of  a  plant  rich  in  chloroi^ll,  such  as  mistletoe,  manganese 
was  found  to  vary  greatly  from  causes  not  yet  ascertained. 

Variations  in  the  proportion  of  niootin  in  different  organs  of  the  tobaooo 
plant  during  its  vegetative  period,  B.  Ohtjabd  and  R.  Mkllet  {Compt.  Rend. 
Acad.  Sd.  [Paris],  155  (1912),  No.  4,  PP-  293-295). --AnBljseB  w«ne  made  of 
leaves,  stems,  roots,  suckers,  and  buds  of  tobacco  plants  taken  on  July  14, 
August  0,  S^tember  18,  and  November  4. 

It  was  found  that  the  nlcotin  content  in  the  leaves,  stems,  and  roots  increased 
rapidly  during  the  first  period ;  that  in  leaves  increased  little  during  the  second 
and  not  at  all  during  the  third  period;  while  in  stems  and  roots  it  declined 
steadily  after  August  9.  In  the  shoots  it  reached  a  maximum  September  1& 
In  the  tips  it  did  not  increase  after  July  14. 

The  iniiuenoe  of  tobacco  smoke  on  plants,  H.  MotiscH  {SiUher.  K.  Akad. 
Wiss.  [Vienna],  Math.  Naturw.  Kh,  120  (1911),  I,  No.  7,  pp.  813-838,  figs.  4).— 
Continuing  work  previously  noted  (E.  S.  R.,  27,  p.  2M),  the  author  reports 
more  fully  on  the  effects  of  tobacco  smoke  on  plants,  as  follows : 

Micro-organisms  were  quickly  injured  or  killed  by  tobacco  smoke  Plants 
showed  great  differences  in  their  mode  of  reaction  thereto.  Trade$eamiia 
guianensis,  Selaginella  martensii,  Tolmiea  fnenziesU,  Eupatorium  adenophormw%, 
species  of  Echeveria.  etc.,  suffered  little  injury  or  cheek  from  tobacco  fames  of 
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moderate  desuAty.  On  the  other  band,  some  showed  thema^yes  very  sensitiTe 
either  (1)  by  chemotactic  movementa^  aa  BaOitneria  utUU,  B.  polystachya, 
Impatiens  parviflora,  and  Parieiwria  ogMnalU;  (2)  by  anomalous  development 
of  leotlcels,  as  Qoldfus^ia  glomerata,  8ali9  ruhra,  and  Sambucua  nigra;  (3)  by 
fall  of  leaves,  as  in  case  of  Mimosa  pudioa  and  others;  or  (4)  by  limitation  of 
anthocyanln-formation  in  StrobHanthes  dyerianu8. 

A  case  of  chronic  poisoning  of  fruit  trees  by  factory  smoke,  B.  Nasini, 
Q.  CuBONi,  and  O.  Mattibolo  (Perizia  Giudieiaria.  Torino,  1911,  pp.  82'{-S; 
rev,  in  IntemaU  Inst  Agr.  [Rome],  Bui.  Bur.  Agr.  Intel,  and  Plant  Diseases,  S 
(ISlfi),  No,  4,  pp.  1045-1049). --TbiB  is  a  study  of  the  cumnlative  effects  on  the 
sweet  orange  (Citrus  sinensis)  of  poisoning  by  snlphnr  dloxid  in  factory  smoke. 
Details  of  the  injuries  are  given,  also  recommendations  for  the  protection  of 
the  trees. 

FIELD  OBOPS. 

The  Wobum  Aeld  experiments,  1010,  J.  A.  Voelckbb  {Jour.  Roy.  Agr.  8oo. 
England,  71  (1910),  pp.  S22S4S). — ^This  continues  work  previously  noted  (E.  S. 
R.,  23,  p.  632).  The  season  of  1910  was  unfavorable,  the  land  wet  and  cold, 
and  germination  much  delayed. 

On  the  plats  on  which  wheat  and  barley  have  been  grown  continuously  the 
thirty-fourth  year's  yields  on  the  check  plat  averaged  14.1  and  13.5  bu.  per 
acre,  respectively,  as  compared  with  25.1  and  11.7  bu.  after  rape  dust  equiva- 
lent to  25  lbs.  of  ammonia;  24.1  and  20.3  bu.  after  mineral  manures  and  sul- 
phate of  ammonia  equivalent  to  25  lbs.  of  ammonia  on  the  plats  to  which  1  ton 
of  lime  had  been  added  in  1005;  and  27.8  and  31.5  bu.  after  mineral  fertilizers 
and  nitrate  of  soda  equivalent  to  50  lb&  of  ammonia. 

In  rotation  tests,  the  plat  of  swedes  fed  off  by  sheep  that  received  decorti- 
cated cotton  cake  in  addition  produced  a  little  more  barley  than  the  check 
plats,  but  the  plat  on  which  sheep  were  fed  com  meal  produced  the  lowest 
barley  yield  in  this  portion  of  the  test  When  cattle  were  similarly  fed,  there 
was  little  difference  in  yield  on  the  cotton  cake  and  com  meal  plats,  but  each 
produced  4  or  5  bu.  more  than  the  check  plata  In  another  rotation,  the  wheat 
yield  following  mustard  during  the  fourth  year  after  the  cotton  cake  and  com 
meal  had  been  fed  on  the  land  indicated  that  the  residual  effects  of  the  manure 
had  been  practically  exhausted  by  this  time.  With  a  third  rotation,  using 
sheep  the  yield  of  swedes  after  wheat  was  somewhat  lower  on  the  com  and 
cotton  cake  plats  than  on  the  check  plats,  but  with  cattle  the  swede  yield  was 
about  2i  tons  per  acre  greater  on  the  cotton  cake  plat  than  on  the  check  plats, 
while  the  com-meal  manure  apparently  gave  no  profit  In  a  fourth  rotation* 
mustard  after  barley  gave  a  lower  average  yield  on  the  com  meal  and  cotton 
cake  plats  than  on  the  check  plats. 

Mustard  and  rape  plowed  under  as  green  manures  were  followed  by  much 
higher  wheat  yields  than  were  vetches  and  each  of  the  three  was  followed  by 
a  considerably  higher  yield  when  plowed  under  with  lime  than  with  mineral 
manures.  This  difference  in  favor  of  lime  had  not  been  noted  in  the  earlier 
years  of  this  test  and  may  be  due  to  the  depletion  of  t^  lime  content  of  the 
soil.  The  indication  of  the  superiority  of  mustard  as  green  manure,  however. 
Is  in  harmony  with  the  results  of  earlier  experlmenta 

In  1910,  as  in  each  of  the  4  previous  years  of  the  test,  a  Canadian  alfalfa 
seed  gave  markedly  higher  yields  than  did  two  other  varieties  designated  as 
Provence  and  American. 

An  application  of  2  tons  of  lime  was  followed  by  a  yield  of  38.1  bu.  of  wheat 
as  compared  with  37  bu.  on  the  no-lime  plat,  and  42.1  bu.  on  the  plat  which 
received  10  cwt.  of  ground  lime  in  1907  and  the  same  amount  in  1909. 
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Id  a  test  of  nitrogen  sources  for  oats,  each  applied  in  quantities  sapplyiog 
the  amount  of  nitrogen  contained  in  1  cwt.  of  sulphate  of  ammonia,  a  wbeat 
yield  of  1,916  lb&  was  obtained  after  the  use  of  calcium  cyanamid;  1312  Ibp. 
after  calcium  nitrate ;  1J79  lb&  after  nitrate  of  soda ;  and  1,771  lb&  aftor  sul- 
phate of  ammonia,  as  compared  with  1,572  lb&  on  the  check  plat. 

In  another  test  of  nitrogen  sources,  each  applied  in  amounts  supplying  the 
same  amount  of  nitrogen  as  that  contained  in  1  cwt  sulphate  of  ammonia,  and 
each  accompanied  by  a  so^alled  standard  dresshig  consisting  of  12  tons  of 
dung,  3  cwt  of  superphosphate,  1  cwt  sulphate  of  potash,  and  2  cwt  salt,  a 
yield  of  29  tons  3f  cwt.  of  mangels  was  secured  after  the  use  of  sulphate  of 
ammonia,  34  tons,  15  cwt  ^fter  nitrate  of  soda,  36  tons  16}  cwt  after  calcium 
nitrate,  35  tons  15|  cwt.  after  calcium  cyanamid,  and  33  tons  after  soot 
From  this  test  the  author  concludes  that  calcium  cyanamid  and  calcium 
nitrate  appeur  to  equal  or  excel  nitrate  of  soda  as  fertilizers  for  mangria. 
The  planting  of  mangels  on  plats  to  which  these  nitrogen  sources  had  been 
applied  the  previous  year  indicated  "that  the  residue  left  over  for  a  second 
crop  was  in  no  instance  of  material  value." 

In  a  test  of  10  wheat  varieties,  the  Dutch  variety  Wilhelmina  produced  a 
much  higher  yield  than  any  other  tested  but  was  poor  in  strength,  while  Bed 
Admiral  produced  a  much  higher  yield  than  any  other  English  or  French 
variety  tested.  Two  Cambridge  varieties  designated  as  No.  1  and  No.  2  ex* 
celled  the  others  in  quality  but  No.  2  was  the  lowest  yielding  variety  tested. 

In  a  meadow  fertilizer  test  an  application  of  10  cwt  of  basic  slag  and  1  cwt 
of  sulphate  of  potash  per  acre  was  followed  by  a  yield  of  1  ton,  151  cwt  of 
hay  per  acre  as  compared  with  1  ton,  18i  cwt  after  12  tons  of  farmyard 
manure  and  smaller  yields  after  other  mixtures  of  superphosphate,  basic  slaiE. 
nitrate  of  potash,  and  sulphate  of  potash  in  various  mixtures.  The  hay  con- 
taining the  highest  percentage  of  legumes  and  the  lowest  percoitage  of  grasses 
followed  an  application  of  superphosphate  and  sulphate  of  potash,  while  the 
lowest  percentage  of  legumes  and  the  highest  p^twntage  of  grasses  was  ob> 
tained  from  the  no-manure  plat 

The  Wobum  field  experiments,  1911,  J.  A.  Voeloksb  (Jour.  Roy.  Affr*  Soe. 
England,  72  (1911),  pp.  887-403). — ^This  continues  the  work  noted  above.  The 
prolonged  drought  of  1911  was  especially  severe  on  the  grain  crops  on  this 
light  sandy  soil. 

On  the  plats  on  which  wheat  and  barley  have  been  grown  continuously,  the 
thirty-fifth  year's  yields  of  these  2  crops  on  the  checdc  plats  averaged  a2  and 
2.6  bu.  per  acre,  respectively,  as  compared  with  20.2  and  26.7  bu.  after  farm- 
yard manure  equivalent  to  100  Iba  of  ammonia ;  21.8  and  3.8  bu.  after  nitrate 
of  soda  equivalent  to  50  lbs.  of  ammonia;  21.6  and  1.7  bu.  after  half  this 
amount  of  nitrate  of  soda ;  and  20.2  and  6.2  bu.  after  1  cwt  of  sulphate  of 
potash  and  nitrate  of  soda  equivalent  to  25  lbs.  of  ammonia.  On  the  wheat 
plats  an  application  of  sulphate  of  ammonia  equival^it  to  25  Iba  of  ammonia 
was  followed  by  a  yield  of  1.4  bu.  as  compared  with  19.1  bu.  after  the  same 
amount  of  sulphate  of  ammonia  supplemented  by  5  cwt  of  lime  in  January 
1905,  repeated  in  1908  and  1910.  These  same  fertilizers,  and  superpho^iate 
and  rape  dust  singly  and  in  various  mixtures  and  amountis  were  also  applied 
to  14  other  plata 

A  higher  yield  of  grain  and  straw  was  obtained  from  a  wheat  plat  ftertilind 
with  the  manure  from  corn-fed  cattle  than  in  case  of  the  check  plats  or  a  plat 
fertilized  with  the  manure  from  cattle  fed  on  decorticated  cotton  cake.  On 
land  on  which  the  previous  year's  swede  crop  had  been  consumed  by  sheep 
which  were  fed  corn  on  the  plats,  the  wheat  yield  was  2  cwt  and  the  straw 
yield  over  Si  cwt  greater  than  on  the  plat  where  the  swede  crop  had  been 
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conanmed  by  cake-fed  sheep.  The  cake-fed  sheep  received  chaff  and  equal  parts 
of  linseed  and  undecorticated  cotton  cake,  while  the  grain-fed  sheep  received 
chaff  and  equal  parts  of  barley  and  oats  in  addition  to  the  swedes. 

In  a  test  of  nitrogenous  top  dressings  supplying  the  amount  of  nitrogen  con- 
tained in  1  cwt.  of  sulphate  of  ammonia,  a  wheat  yield  of  1,240  lbs.  followed 
nitrate  of  soda  as  compared  with  1,026  lbs.  after  nitrate  of  lime,  1,016  lbs.  on 
the  check  plat,  959  lb&  after  sulphate  of  ammonia,  1,061  lbs.  after  calcium 
cyanamid,  1,174  lbs.  after  a  mixture  of  equal  parts  of  nitrate  of  lime  and 
cyanamid,  and  1,078  lbs.  after  a  mixture  of  one  part  of  nitrate  of  lime  and  two 
parts  of  cyanamid.  The  author  regards  the  mixing  of  these  two  materials  as 
distinctly  satisfactory. 

In  a  test  of  alfalfa  varieties  designated  as  American  (Arizona),  North 
American,  Canadian,  Turkestan,  Provence,  Russian  (Europe),  and  Russian 
(Asia),  "the  two  that  stood  out  undoubtedly  the  best  were  the  two  American 
varieties." 

The  cost  per  acre  of  hoeing,  thinning,  and  harvesting  sugar  beets  planted 
12,  15,  and  18  in.  apart  was  86s.  6d.,  70s.  6d.,  and  58s.,  respectively,  as  com- 
pared with  24s.  6d.  in  case  of  mangels  planted  24  in.  apart.  The  yields  in 
the  same  order  were  21  tons  1  cwt.,  22  tons  13  cwt,  23  tons  15  cwt,  and  44 
tons  4  cwt 

Although  the  conclusions  are  deemed  only  tentative,  it  appeared  that  Buxton 
lime  and  chalk  lime  excelled  lias,  oolite,  and  magnesian  limes  for  grass. 

Beport  of  Hedemarken  County  Experiment  Station,  1911,  W.  Ohbistie 
(Ber,  Hedemarkena  Amis  Forsdfcsstat,  7tr&«.,  7  (1911),  pp.  56,  pl8.  2,  figs,  2), — 
Tests  of  potato  varieties,  planting  potatoes  of  different  degrees  of  maturity, 
fall  growth  of  potatoes,  and  changes  occurring  after  harvest,  dates  of  sowing 
winter  rye,  and  the  use  of  Thomas  phosphate,  nitrate  of  soda,  and  kainit  as 
top-dressing  for  meadows  are  included  in  this  report  The  work  on  meadows 
and  winter  rye  has  extended  over  a  period  of  years. 

[Pield  crops  at  the  Boseworthy  Acrricoltural  Ck>llecre],  A.- J.  Pebkinb  and 
W.  J.  Spaffobd  {Jour,  Dept,  Agr.  8o.  Auat,  H  {1911),  Nos.  10,  pp,  959-967; 
11,  PP'  1030-10S7;  12,  pp.  lUl-1154;  15  {1911),  Nos.  1,  pp.  10-25;  2,  pp,  11^ 
iiP ).->This  is  the  fourth  report  (E.  S.  R.,  23,  p.  535).  Meteorological  data 
and  a  general  discussion  of  6  years'  results  are  followed  by  a  statement  of  the 
results  obtained  in  1909-10  and  1910-11. 

Rotation  tests  were  conducted  to  determine  whether  or  not  local  farming 
was  possible  except  under  the  bare  fallowing  system  now  practiced.  When 
wheat  was  grown  continuously  the  yield  fell  from  29  bu.  19  lbs.  per  acre  the 
first  year  to  9  bu.  15  lbs.  the  second  year,  and  3  bu.  53  lbs.  the  third  year.  In 
the  second  and  third  years  these  yields  were  11  and  12  bu.,  respectively,  below 
the  averages  of  those  secured  after  bare  fallow.  The  hay  yields  were  about 
a  ton  below  the  averages  on  the  bare  fallow  plats  during  each  of  the  2  years. 
In  a  2  years'  test  comparing  bare  fallow  with  (1)  a  turnip,  barley,  pea,  wheat, 
and  (2)  a  kale,  oat,  vetch,  wheat  rotation,  the  advantage  in  grain  yield  on  the 
bare  fallow  was  more  than  sufficient  to  pay  the  rental  costs  of  idle  land. 
During  other  years  this  difference  was  insufilcient,  and  in  one  case  the  differ- 
ence was  nearly  3  bu.  in  favor  of  wheat  grown  in  rotation.  In  hay  yields  the 
wheat  grown  in  rotation  averaged  much  better  than  that  grown  after  bare 
fallow.  In  another  rotation  the  returns  of  wheat  after  sorghum  did  not 
approach  those  secured  from  wheat  after  bare  fallow.  The  authors  conclude 
that  under  the  conditions  during  these  tests  a  year  of  bare  fallow  is  not  ess^i- 
tial  in  growing  wheat  for  either  hay  or  grain. 

In  the  turnip,  barley,  pea,  wheat,  rotation  during  4  years,  the  turnips  main- 
tained the  equivalent  of  3.16  sheep  per  acre  for  an  entire  year.    Sindlarly  an 
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acre  6f  barl^  maintalnecl  0.94  sheep  per  acre  per  year,  peas,  2.26»  and  wheat 
0.39.  In  the  kale»  oat,  vetch,  wheat  rotation  the  figures  were  2.41,  0.59,  2.68 
and  0.52  sheep  per  acre  per  year,  respectiyely.  The  total  gross  returns  for 
the  two  4-year  rotations  were  £12  4s.  Id.  and  £12  13b.  5d.,  respectively,  as  com- 
pared with  £10  15s.  after  bare  fallow.  The  increased  gross  return  was  not 
sufficient  to  cover  the  additional  outlay  involved  in  raising  the  subsidiary  crops. 

Three  years'  work  Indicated  that  in  point  of  cereal  returns  a  bare-fallow, 
wheat  rotation  had  every  advantage  over  a  bare  fiUlow,  wheat,  pasture  rota- 
tion, although  the  net  returns  from  the  longer  rotation  **  are  likely  to  be  quite 
as  good  if  not  better." 

Four  years'  tests  indicated  that  the  average  ahe^[>>carrying  capacity  of 
pasture  plats  after  wheat,  treated  with  i  cwt  of  superpho^hate,  was  2.06  sheep 
per  acre  per  year,  as  compared  with  8.01,  3.09,  and  3.26  head,  respectively,  in 
case  of  plats  that  received  1,  2,  and  3  cwt  of  superphosi^iate  per  acre.  Tiiese 
heavier  applications  apparently  gave  a  carrying  capacity  about  4  or  5  times  as 
great  as  that  "  of  similar  land  worked  on  ordinary  station  lines.**  In  case  of 
wheat,  the  heavier  applications  of  superphosphate  did  not  produce  profitable 
increases  in  yield. 

On  unfertilized  plats  tiie  period  between  germination  of  wheat  and  full  bloom 
averaged  135  days  and  that  between  germination  and  ripening  180  days,  as 
compared  with  130  and  178  days  on  the  superphosphate  plats,  and  126  and  173 
days  on  the  nitrate  of  soda  plat&  Although  nitrate  of  soda  apparently  in- 
creased the  grain  and  hay  yields,  the  increases  were  insufllcient  to  pay  the 
cost  of  the  fertilizer. 

In  a  5-year  test  applications  of  2  cwt.  of  superphosphate  either  with  or  with- 
out i  cwt  of  nitrate  of  soda  to  wheat  were  followed  by  somewhat  greater  grain 
yields  than  were  2  or  3  cwt.  of  basic  slag  or  14  tons  of  farmyard  manure  per 
acre.  In  a  1-year  test  of  fertilizers  after  bare  fallow  a  higher  wheat  yield 
followed  an  application  of  2  cwt.  of  superphosphate  and  i  cwt  of  sulphate  of 
potash  than  was  secured  on  any  of  14  other  plats  in  tiie  test,  which  rec^^-ed 
applications  of  superphosphate  with  or  without  sulphate  of  potash,  sulphate 
of  ammonia,  nitrate  of  soda,  or  muriate  of  potash  in  various  mixtures  and 
amonnta  Eleven  of  these  plats  had  been  seeded  continuously  to  wheat  and 
decreased  in  average  yield  from  26  bu.  10  lb&  in  1906  to  5  bu.  23  lb&  per 
acre  in  1907.  In  1908  th^  were  bare  fallowed  and  in  1909  averaged  35  bo. 
and  34  lbs.  of  grain  per  acre. 

[SmaU  grain  experiments  at  the  Boseworthy  Agrleoltaral  CoUeflre],  A.  J. 
Perkins  (Jour.  Dept  Agr,  So.  Aust.,  15  {Idlt)^  No8.  7,  pp.  105-119;  8,  ni. 
19t-^00)» — ^These  pages  state  the  results  of  variety  tests  of  oats,  wheat  and 
barley  on  six  1-acre  plats  plowed  from  2  to  12  in.  The  hi^^iest  wheat  yield 
was  obtained  from  the  plat  plowed  8  in.  deep. 

[Depth  of  sowing  tests],  A.  J.  Pebxins  and  W.  J.  Spaitobd  (Jour.  DtfU 
Agr,  8o:  AmU,  15  (1911),  No8,  3,  pp.  208^16;  4,  pp.  353-^62;  5,  pp.  419-49S; 
15  (1912),  No.  6,  pp.  609^23,  fig.  i).— Tables  state  in  detaU  the  germlnatioa 
secured  by  sowing  at  12  differ^t  depths  ranging  from  i  in.  to  6  in.  during 
the  3-year  period,  1906-1909.  The  seeds  were  generally  planted  on  duplicate 
plats  in  sandy  soil  and  in  a  heavy  day  loam,  and  not  all  were  sown  throo^iout 
the  3-year  period. 

Wheat  germinated  most  freely  in  sandy  soil  when  sown  from  }  in.  to  1  in. 
deep,  and  fairly  satisfactorily  up  to  4  in.  but  beycod  that  depth  germination 
was  irregular,  although  50  per  cent  of  the  plants  finally  came  up  even  after 
sowings  6  in.  deep.  In  heavy  clay  loam,  germination  was  best  at  a  depth  of 
1  in.  but  continued  ftiirly  satisfactory  to  a  depth  of  2i  in.,  while  bdow  4|  In. 
more  than  60  per  cent  was  lost  » 
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In  light  sandy  soil  from  1}  to  2)  in.  appeared  to  be  the  best  depth  for  sowing 
barley,  although  satisfactory  results  were  obtained  at  depths  of  4  in.  beyond 
which  a  greater  proportion  of  the  plants  died  back.  In  heavy  clay  loam  from 
i  to  2i  in.  appeared  to  be  the  normal  depth  of  planting,  and  the  highest  yields 
of  grain  were  secured  from  sowings  between  1  and  2  in.  deep. 

Oats  in  light  sandy  soil  germinated  best  at  depths  between  1)  and  2)  in., 
but  might  be  planted  4  in.  deep  without  much  danger  of  serious  loss  from 
faulty  germination.  About  three-fifths  of  the  seed  sown  germinated  successfully 
at  a  depth  of  6  in.  The  germination  of  oats  sown  from  1^  to  2^  in.  deep  took 
place  between  the  tenth  and  thirtieth  days  after  sowing,  as  compared  with  the 
ninth  and  eighteenth  days  for  barley,  and  the  tenth  and  twenty-first  days  for 
wheat  sown  at  similar  depths.  In  heavy  clay  loam  from  1^  to  2  in.  appeared 
to  be  the  best  depth  of  sowing  for  oats,  but  fully  three-fourths  of  the  seed  sown 
5}  In.  deep  germinated  successfully.  The  proportion  of  plants  dying  back  in- 
creased steadily  at  depths  greater  than  4  in. 

One  year's  tests  indicate  that  on  sandy  soil  field  beans  and  peas  will  give  a 
germination  of  from  90  to  100  per  cent  at  all  depths  between  i  in.  and  6  in. 

From  2  years*  work  it  was  not  possible  to  state  in  figures  a  depth  of  planting 
com  that  would  be  applicable  to  all  cases.  Shallow  planting  appeared  likely 
to  result  in  late  and  irregular  germination  depending  almost  entirely  upon  the 
rains  following  planting. 

For  sorghum  about  1  in.  appeared  to  be  the  best  depth  of  sowing  if  snfllcient 
moisture  in  the  surface  soil  layer  could  be  relied  upon.  Under  ordinary  cir- 
cumstances, however,  sowing  from  1  to  2  in.  deep  in  heavy  soils  or  from  2  to  2) 
In.  deep  in  light  soils,  and  in  case  of  late  seeding  even  deeper  sowings,  are 
recommended.  Millet  should  not  be  sown  more  than  1  in.  deep  on  heavy  land 
or  1}  in.  on  light  soil. 

[Fertilizer  tests  on  meadow*],  6.  Bbedemann  (Filhlinff*s  Landto.  Ztff,,  61 
(1912),  Nos.  5,  pp,  166-191;  6,  pp.  210-$29),—A  brief  summary  of  earlier  work 
is  followed  by  statements  of  the  results  of  fertiliser  tests  on  meadows  exteaoA- 
Ing  over  a  considerable  period  of  years  at  each  of  a  number  of  German  experi- 
ment stations.  The  fertilizer  mixtures  applied  were  (1)  Thomas  meal  and 
kainit;  (2)  Thomas  meal,  kainit,  and  every  fourth  year  quicklime,  and  (8) 
Thomas  meal,  kainit,  and  every  fourth  year  a  double  application  of  quicklime. 
Mechanical  and  chemical  analyses  of  the  soils  of  each  of  the  stations  are 
given. 

Cooperative  experiments  with  alfalfa,  M.  F.  Muxeb  and  G.  B.  Hutchison 
(Missouri  8ta.  Bui.  106,  pp.  tS-56,  figs.  8). — ^The  experiments  here  reported, 
begun  in  1907,  were  increased  in  number  from  year  to  year  and  finally  fur- 
nished data  from  74  of  the  114  counties  of  the  State.  Each  cooperator  was 
instructed  to  devote  1  acre  to  the  test  and  to  divide  this  into  4  equal  plats. 
The  first  plat  was  to  receive  12  tons  of  manure  per  acre,  the  second  8,000  Iba 
of  lime,  the  third  300  lbs.  of  steamed  bone  meal,  and  the  fourth  was  to  receive 
no  soil  treatment.  Two-thirds  of  each  plat  was  to  be  Inoculated  and  one-half 
of  the  inoculated  portion  given  cultivation  with  a  disk  or  spring-tooth  harrow. 
The  results  of  the  individual  experiments  as  well  as  summaries  based  on  the 
soil  types  and  the  soil  treatment  are  given  in  tables  and  discussed. 

The  data  secured  in  this  cooperative  work  Indicated  that  alfalfa  does  not  have 
as  wide  adaptations  as  most  forage  crops  grown  in  the  Stata  The  most  im- 
portant factors  in  the  success  of  tiie  crop  were  drainage,  the  character  of 
the  subsoil,  the  fertility,  and  the  quantity  of  lime  carbonate  present.  The  well- 
drained  silt  and  sandy  loam  bottom  lands  with  porous  subsoils  proved  to  be 
the  best  alfalfft  lands  of  the  State.  On  upland  soils  the  best  results  were 
secured  on  the  fertile,  rolling  prairies  of  the  north  and  west  central  part,  the 
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better  timbered  lands  of  north  Missonrl,  and  the  more  fertile  valley  lands  (A 
the  Ozark  region.  The  number  of  failures  was  largest  on  the  level  prairie 
]and& 

The  application  of  manure  was  found  b^ieflclal  and  often  necesaary  in 
securing  a  satisfactory  stand  on  most  upland  soils.  The  use  of  bone  meal  on 
the  upland  soils,  which  are  mostly  lacking  in  available  phosphates*  appeared 
profitable.  Most  of  the  soils  of  the  State  adapted  to  alfalfa  growing  are  well 
supplied  with  lime  carbonate  and  hence  lime  did  not  usually  give  profitable 
returns.  In  most  cases  inoculation  of  the  soil  was  found  beneficial  or  neees- 
sary,  and  cultivation  of  the  crop  with  the  disk  or  spring-tooth  harrow  was 
found  effective  in  preventing  the  growth  of  grasses  during  late  summer. 

Alfalfa  seed  production,  R.  W.  Thatches  (Washington  S/a.  Popular  B«2. 
42,  pp.  4). — Cooperative  work  of  the  stati<m  and  this  Department  in  the  pro- 
duction of  alfalfa  seed  is  briefly  reported. 

Thinning  experiments  carried  on  in  this  connection  showed  condustvely 
that  a  much  better  yield  of  seed  may  be  obtained  from  a  thin  than  fh>m  a 
dense  stand  of  alfalfa,  but  the  work  is  to  be  continued.  From  the  resoltB  of 
some  of  the  experiments,  as  well  as  observations  made  in  another  connectioii, 
it  appears  probable  that  with  proper  thinning  large  crops  of  seed  may  te 
secured. 

The  development  of  the  grain  of  barley,  Winifbed  El  Bbenchlet  (Am. 
Bot.  {London^,  26  (1912),  No.  lOS,  pp.  909-928,  figs,  22).— Pursuant  to  prevlons 
studies  on  the  development  of  the  grain  in  wheat  (E.  S.  R.,  24,  p.  37),  the 
author  Investigated  samples  of  barley  from  plants  so  selected  as  to  show  the 
results  obtained  (1)  from  a  nitrogenous  general  manuring,  (2)  a  rotation 
without  any  addition  of  manure,  and  (3)  phosphoric  acid  starvation  in  tiie 
presaice  of  a  sufficiency  of  nitrogen  and  of  potash  and  other  alkalis.  The  re- 
sults may  be  summarized  as  follows: 

The  weight  of  the  plant  as  a  whole,  also  of  the  nitrogen,  phosphoric  add, 
and  ash,  increase  until  desiccation  begins  about  3  we^cs  before  harveat 
After  this  the  ash  decreases  somewhat,  while  the  nitrogen  and  pho^riiorie 
acid  continue  fairly  constant  The  pho^horic  acid-starved  plat,  in  case  of 
barley,  showed  somewhat  abnormal  results,  especially  in  the  analysis  of  the 
straw.  During  the  longer  dei^ccation  period  of  barley  certain  maturatiOB 
changes  are  evident  which  are  hardly  noticeable  in  wheat,  which  is  cut  earlier 
in  its  development  The  infiltration  of  starch  progresses  from  the  chalanl 
end  toward  the  embryo.  As  the  barley  grain  develops^  nuclear  changes  appear, 
thought  to  be  due  to  pressure  from  increase  of  starch.  The  nuclei  lose  thdr 
nucleoli  and  become  deformed  progressiv^y  from  both  ends  of  the  grain  toward 
the  middle^  the  last  cells  Involved  being  those  of  the  subaleunmic  layer  of  the 
endosperm. 

[Clover  teats  in  Denm&rk],  E.  LiifDHABD  {Tidsakr,  Landhr,  PlanteavU  19 
(1912),  No.  i,  pp.  1-43). — ^The  experiments  reported  include  variety  and  rate 
of  seeding  tests  conducted  at  Danish  experiment  stations  with  alsike  clover, 
white  clover,  y^ow  trefoil,  and  kidney  vetch.  Seed  grown  in  various  counties 
was  also  tested. 

Increasing  the  yield  of  a  strain  of  Beid  yellow  dent,  J.  R.  Hall  (CoL 
Farmer  [Univ.  MissouH],  9  (1912),  No.  4.  PP-  7,  8,  fig.  i).— The  author  sum- 
marizes some  results  of  Williams  and  Welton  already  noted  (B.  8.  R.,  23,  p.  37). 

From  his  own  experiments  he  concludes  that  it  is  impossible  to  detect  the 
highest  yielding  ears  of  seed  com  by  inspection,  but  he  states  some  indications 
of  high  yielding  power.  In  a  2  yean^  test  the  ears  over  9  in.  averaged  3.68  bo. 
higher  yields  than  those  under  9  in.  in  length.  Cylindrical  ears  yielded  U^  bo. 
per  acre  more  than  tapering  ears,  moderate  SDMWth  ears  yielded  4^  bo. 
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more  than  moderately  rongh  eaiTs,  and  heavy  ears  showed«an  average  advantage 
of  3.9  bu. 

Mendelian  inheritance  in  cotton  hybrids,  C.  A.  McLendon  {Qeorgia  8ta. 
BuU  99,  pp.  139-228,  figs.  27). —This  bulletin  Is  a  report  of  progress  on  experi- 
ments in  cotton  breeding  conducted  for  3  years  and  Including  only  the  second 
generation  of  the  first  crosses  made. 

The  varieties  and  types  entering  into  this  work  were  Wlllet  Redleaf,  Cook 
BigboU,  Hasthigs  Bigboll,  Pride  of  Georgia,  Toole,  Sistrunk,  Russell  Bigfooll, 
Cleveland  Bigboll,  Batteree  Favorite,  Blue  Ribbon,  and  Sea  Island.  From  a 
trial  plat  planted  with  commercial  seed  of  the  different  varieties  the  parent 
stock  was  selected  on  the  basis  of  superiority  and  general  appearance.  Several 
series  of  crosses  were  made  in  each  instance  and  when  the  progeny  of  the  parent 
plants  and  the  Fi  generation  of  the  crosses  were  grown,  all  of  the  series  except 
those  from  parents  showing  their  purity  were  eliminated.  Six  series  of  crosses 
were  made  the  first  year  and  3  additional  series  the  second  between  varieties  of 
tested  purity.  The  methods  employed  are  described  in  detail,  particular  at- 
tention being  given  to  crossing  and  selflng.  The  Inheritance  of  characters  is 
discussed  and  tables  are  given  showing  the  dominant  and  recessive  characters, 
together  with  the  ratio  of  segregation.  A  list  of  37  allelomorphic  pairs  of  unit 
characters  in  the  cotton  plant  is  presented  and  a  bibliography  of  28  references 
on  Mendelian  inheritance  and  natural  crossing  in  cotton  is  appended. 

The  results  of  2  experimoits  conducted  on  a  limited  scale  showed  that  nat- 
ural crossing  occurs,  but  that  most  if  not  all  insects  causing  it  may  be  excluded 
from  the  plants  by  means  of  netting. 

It  is  concluded  from  the  results  secured  that  the  heritable  characters  in  the 
crosses  studied  seem  to  obey  Mendel's  laws  of  dominance,  segregation,  and 
recombination.  Dominance  was  found  incomplete  for  several  characters  which 
rendered  the  heterozygote  intermediate  and  gave  a  greater  range  of  visible 
yariation  in  crosses  having  two  or  more  characters  correlated.  Segregation 
into  the  1 :  2 :1,  3 : 1,  9 : 8 : 3 : 1,  and  15 : 1  ratios  was  indicated  in  these  experi- 
moits,  but  the  exact  theoretical  proportions  occurred  in  only  a  few  instances, 
this  being  considered  due  either  to  the  small  number  of  individuals  or  the 
heterozygous  condition  of  the  parent  stock.  Intensification  of  the  characters  in 
crosses  between  Sea  Island  and  Upland  varieties  was  very  common  in  the  Fi 
generation,  but  in  the  succeeding  generations  it  gradually  diminished.  Fluctua- 
tion was  infrequent  in  pure  strafais  but  very  common  in  lint  characters,  even 
in  apparently  homozygous  individuals.  Variations  of  economic  Importance 
were  of  frequent  occurrence,  but  they  were  usually  if  not  always  the  result  of 
crossing. 

Fertilizer  tests  of  oats,  F.  Gaul  (Illus.  Landw.  Ztg.,  32  (1912),  No.  10,  pp. 
75,  76). — ^Tables  report  the  results  of  a  number  of  years'  tests  of  ammonium 
sulphate,  nitrate  of  soda,  nitrate  of  lime,  Thomas  meal,  and  kalnit  singly  or  in 
various  mixtures  as  fertilizers  for  oats  in  Thurlngla. 

From  the  data  presented  the  author  concludes  that  on  light  dry  solL  am- 
monium sulphate  harrowed  in  at  the  time  of  planting  proved  the  best  nitrogen 
fertilizer  for  oats.  Thomas  meal  and  kalnit  gave  no  profits  when  applied  to 
oats  after  winter  grain,  but  may  be  used  when  oats  are  a  nurse  crop  for  clover. 
Kalnit  and  a  40  per  cent  potash  salt  may  be  used  on  a  heavy  soil  that  tends  to 
the  formation  of  a  crust 

The  influence  of  different  amounts  of  water  on  the  yield  and  quality  of 
sagar  beets,  A.  Hebks  {dsterr.  Ungar.  Ztsohr.  Zuckerindus,  u.  Landto.,  41 
(1912),  No.  1,  pp.  1-7). — ^Analyses  of  beets  grown  in  concrete  and  other  pots,  to 
which  water  was  applied  at  8  different  rates  each  year,  are  reported  in  tabular 
form.    Parallel  series  of  experiments  were  conducted  on  3  different  soils. 
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Other  tables  report  the  amoimt  of  water  used  p»  kilogram  of  plant  sobstunce 
produced  by  the  plant& 

The  total  nitrogen  content  in  the  roots  decreased  as  the  amount  of  water 
applied  increased,  but  probably  no  less  nitrogen  was  absorbed  by  the  large 
heaTily  watered  beets,  as  the  nitrogen  rose  to  the  foliage  in  this  case.  Tbe 
decrease  in  the  total  nitrogen  content  was  even  more  rapid  than  the  increase 
in  the  amount  of  water  applied,  and  the  quality  of  the  beets  was  improred. 
This  is  in  harmony  with  the  common  observaticm  that  during  dry  seasons  tbe 
injurious  nitrogen  content  is  high. 

The  composition  of  sugar  beets  of  different  sizes,  A.  Hebks  (Osterr.  Vngar. 
Ztschr.  ZuckeHnduB.  u.  LandiO.,  41  {19 IB),  No.  1,  pp.  ^i2).— Each  of  a  number 
of  lots  of  beets  was  sorted,  on  the  basis  of  weight,  into  3  groups.  Tables  show 
the  chemical  composition  of  the  beets  in  each  group. 

SoakincT  beet  seed,  6.  KdCK  {6»terr.  TJngar.  ZUchr.  Zuokeiindus.  «.  LandnD., 
41  {1912),  No.  1,  pp.  lS-15), — Soaldng  beet  seed  20  hours  in  pure  water  gave 
a  quicker,  more  even  germination,  healthier  and  more  vigorous  plant8»  and 
heavier  beeta  The  results  of  treating  with  0.5  per  cent  cart>olic  acid  are  also 
briefly  reported. 

The  crermination  of  hulled  timothy  seed,  B.  Kajamxts  {FuhUng'8  lAndw. 
Ztg.,  60  {1911),  No.  12,  pp.  |5i~4^^).— Tests  of  19  samples  grown  during  tbe 
year  preceding  the  test  showed  an  average  germinating  pow»  of  03  per  cent 
for  the  seed  without  hulls,  and  97.5  per  cent  for  that  with  bulla  In  case  of  a 
poorly  stored  sample  the  tests  were  61.3  and  64.3  per  cent,  respective.  TUfl 
seed  was  probably  immature.  In  anoth»  group  the  author  includes  6  samples 
in  which  the  seed  with  and  without  hulls  showed  average  germination  tests 
of  79.5  and  42.9  per  coit,  respectively.  He  concludes  that  storage  affects  more 
quickly  the  seeds  which  have  lost  their  hulls,  and  that  they  are  more  subject 
to  mold.  Their  metabolic  processes  are  hastened  and  the  germ  dies  more 
quickly. 

Tobacco:  Breeding  cigttx  filler  in  Ohio,  A.  D.  Selbt  and  T.  Housim  {OUa 
8ta.  Bui.  2S9,  pp.  961-479,  /iff».  SO). — ^This  bulletin,  continuing  previous  work 
(B.  S.  R.,  27,  p.  237),  states  the  conditions  surrounding  tobacco  improvemeat  in 
the  Ohio  tobacco  filler  district,  and  records  the  results  in  producing  new  tjpes 
by  selection  and  hybridization  at  the  Germantown  test  farm  in  cooperation  witb 
the  Bureau  of  Plant  Industry  of  this  Department  The  theory  and  practice  of 
hybridization  and  tobacco  breeding  are  discussed  in  detail  and  the  more  im- 
portant hybrids  originated  in  this  work  are  described. 

The  selection  of  individual  seed  plants  of  Zimmer  Spanish  resulted  hi  no 
progress  toward  a  better  quality  or  a  higher  yield,  and  indicated  that  improve- 
ment was  possible  only  by  the  method  of  crossing  followed  by  ejection.  In 
1906,  plants  from  seed  15  years  old  and  which  germinated  nearly  as  well  as  nev 
seed  did  not  differ  in  character  or  yielding  capacity  from  other  Zimmer 
Spanish  tobacco  grown.  In  1910,  old  seed  claimed  to  have  passed  through^bat 
2  generations  since  the  original  supply  had  been  obtained  from  the  sappotxA 
originator  of  the  variety,  produced  less  than  the  checks  grown  with  it,  and  the 
tobacco  again  appeared  exactly  like  the  ordinary  Zimmer  Spanish  of  today. 
These  results  are  believed  to  disprove  the  claim  that  the  variety  is  running  out 

Results  obtained  in  4  different  years  with  Connecticut  Havana  led  to  the  coa- 
clusion  that  this  variety  is  id^tical  with  Zimmer  Spanish.  These  results  were 
also  regarded  as  showing  a  remarkable  fixity  of  type  in  which  even  radictl 
changes  of  environment  do  not  produce  inheritable  variation. 

In  1906,  Ohio  Seedleaf  and  Pennsylvania  Seedleaf  in  a  comparative  test 
yielded  44.6  and  40.6  per  cent  more  respectively  than  Zimmer  Spanish.  FVir  the 
4  years  1907-1910,  selections  of  Pennsorlvania  Seedleaf,  numbered  9  and  12,  pro- 
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dnced  an  average  gain  per  acre  over  Zimmer  Spanish  of  428  lbs.,  or  43.9  per 
cent,  and  482  lbs.,  or  52.1  per  cent,  respectively. 

Experiments  with  the  Cuban  variety  indicated  that  considerable  improve- 
moit  in  yield  and  in  the  reduction  of  suckers  is  possible  through  selection.  By 
this  means,  the  yield  was  increased  from  slightly  over  one-half  to  more  than 
three-fourths  of  the  yield  of  Zimmer  Spanish.  As  the  yielding  capacity  of  the 
variety  Is  so  lojBe,  no  practical  results  were  obtained.  Under  the  conditions 
existing  in  the  Miami  Valley  district,  this  variety  undergoes  a  marked  breaking 
up  in  type,  but  the  range  in  variation  was  not  found  so  great  as  in  hybrids 
between  radically  different  varieties. 

Hybridization  work  was  begun  at  Germantown  in  1903  by  making  26  distinct 
crosses  between  Ck)nnecticut  Seedleaf  and  Cuban  varietiea  In  1904,  crosses 
were  made  between  these  first  hybrids  and  Ohio  Seedleaf  and  Zimmer  Spanish, 
together  with  one  each  between  Zimmer  Spanish  and  Ohio  Seedleaf  and  Zimmer 
Spanish  and  Cuban.  The  next  year  a  large  number  of  crosses  were  made  be- 
tween Cuban,  Zimmer  Spanish,  Ohio  Seedleaf,  and  several  hybrids  already 
made  in  divers  combinationa  Since  that  time,  new  hybrids  have  been  made 
each  year,  among  them  a  number  whose  parents  were  both  of  Seedleaf  type. 

The  hybrids  are  arranged  in  4  groups  of  which  the  first  Includes  the  Havana 
or  Spanish  types,  more  or  less  closely  approaching  Zimmer  Spanish,  the  second 
contains  the  Seedleaf  class,  the  third  those  intermediate  between  Seedleaf  and 
Spanish,  and  the  fourth  the  Cuban  and  Connecticut  Seedleaf  hybrids.  Of  the 
26  hybrids  between  Cuban  and  Connecticut  Seedleaf  made  in  1903,  only  5  were 
retained  as  worthy  of  propagation.  The  variation  in  this  lot  of  hybrids  was 
extreme,  and  in  the  second  generation  it  was  so  great  that  no  2  plants  of  suffi- 
cient individual  merit  to  warrant  propagation  bore  any  considerable  resemblance 
to  each  other. 

The  individual  annual  records  of  the  important  members  of  each  group  of 
hybrids  are  summarized  in  tables.  A  comparison  of  yields  of  24  hybrids  and  8 
varieties  presented  a  general  increase  in  the  relative  yields  of  the  hybrids 
during  the  3  years  1908-1910.  The  average  increase  per  acre  over  Zimmer 
Spanish  for  all  hybrids  in  1908  was  189  lbs.,  in  1909  227  lbs.,  and  in  1910 
405  lbs. 

Experiments  to  determine  the  possibility  of  growing  tobacco  crops  as  first- 
generation  hybrids  were  carried  on  during  several  seasons.  Zimmer  Spanish 
was  selected  for  determining  the  effects  of  cross-fertilization  within  the  limits 
of  a  fixed  variety.  The  average  of  all  results  gave  a  gain  of  only  about  25 
lbs.  per  acre  in  favor  of  cross-fertilization.  The  lack  of  variation  in  Zimmer 
Spanish,  or  its  fixity  of  type,  is  given  as  a  possible  explanation  of  this  result 
In  1907,  pairs  of  plants  of  distinct  varieties  were  selected  and  2  lots  of  seed 
from  each  plant,  one  arising  from  self  and  the  other  from  cross-fertilization, 
were  secured.  The  results  of  this  seed  from  8  plantings  for  each  pair  of  parent 
plants  showed  that  In  all  cases  the  hybrids  exceeded  in  yield  not  only  the 
average  of  their  parents  but  also  their  more  productive  parents.  The  minimum 
increase  per  acre  was  67  lbs.,  while  the  maximum  was  285  Iba,  and  the  average 
165  lbs.  In  1909,  89  new  hybrids  were  tested  in  a  similar  way  with  their 
parent  plant&  These  hybrids,  in  most  cases  produced  considerably  more  than 
-  the  parental  average,  but  a  number  of  them  failed  to  reach  the  yield  made  by 
the  more  productive  parent  This  year  the  hybrid  yields  ranged  from  a  mini- 
mum of  a  decrease  per  acre  of  160  lbs.  to  a  maximum  of  an  Increase  of  492 
lb&,  the  average  of  the  hybrids  being  about  185  lbs.  greater  per  acre  than  that  of 
their  parent  plants.  In  discussing  the  relation  of  parental  yields  to  that  of  hybrids, 
the  authors  state  that  in  many  Instances  they  have  been  able  to  produce  in  the 
third  and  later  generations  yields  much  in  excess  of  the  yield  of  the  first  gen- 
70267*— No.  9—13 4 
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eratlon.  Tbey  report  their  failure  to  produce  a  first-generation  yi^d  equal  to 
the  combined  yield  of  both  parents,  which  was  accomplished  several  times  in 
later  generations.  In  reviewing  the  possibility  of  producing  first-generation 
hybrids  on  a  commercial  scale,  it  is  estimated  that  the  extra  cost  should  not 
exceed  50  cts.  per  acre. 

A  study  of  certain  strains  of  some  of  the  hybrid  varieties  indicated  the  possi- 
bility of  breeding  for  special  adaptations  Among  the  hybrids  produced  some 
exhibited  great  drought  resistance  and  others  a  much  greater  ability  to  make 
profitable  use  of  the  less  available  or  more  slowly  available  forms  of  plant 
food  such  as  barnyard  manure  or  other  forms  of  organic  matter  and  certain 
Ingredients  often  found  in  commercial  fertilisers. 

Cooperative  tests  by  farmers  were  conducted  in  1909,  1910,  and  1911.  In 
1910,  Hybrid  81  was  given  out  for  the  first  time  and  immediately  found  fsvor 
with  many  growers  on  account  of  its  erect  habit  of  growth,  hardiness,  and  great 
ability  to  withstand  windstorma  In  yield  it  made  from  18  to  46  per  cent  more 
than  Zimmer  Spanish  under  the  same  conditions.  The  cured  tobacco  of  this 
hybrid  is  almost  undistinguishable  from  that  of  Zimmer  Spanish,  and  its  smoking 
quality  has  proved  equal  to  or  better  than  that  of  Zimmer  Spanish.  It  is 
stated  that  the  total  number  of  cooperative  growers  for  1912  is  about  100  and 
that  the  total  acreage  of  hybrids  to  be  grown  in  these  tests  will  amount  to  over 
260  acres  planted  largely  to  Hybrids  81,  224,  and  199.  Hybrids  81  and  221  of 
the  Spanish  types,  Hybrid  199,  a  Seedleaf  type,  and  Hybrid  110,  which  is  inter- 
mediate in  character,  are  especially  recomm^ided  for  trial. 

Smoking  tests  of  Ohio  filler  tobacco  are  reported  and  discussed.  It  was  toaod 
that  there  was  no  apparent  connection  between  nicotin  content  and  smoking 
quality. 

The  influence  of  superphosphates  on  the  srenniiuitlon  of  wheat,  A.  J. 
EwABT  (Jour,  Dept.  Agr.  Victoria,  10  {1912),  No.  4,  pp.  25&-2S8)  .—The  author 
notes  that  it  has  frequently  been  stated  that  the  germination  of  wheat  may  be 
easily  affected  if  it  lies  long  in  contact  with  superphosphate  of  lime  in  a  diy 
soil.  The  injury  is  pronounced  only  when  the  seed  germinates  and  the  soO 
subsequently  dries. 

Seeds  stored  dry  with  an  equal  quantity  of  dry  superphosphate  gave  germi- 
nation tests  averaging  91.25  per  cent  at  the  end  of  3  weeks,  and  87  per  cent 
at  the  end  of  6  weeks,  as  compared  with  91  per  c«it  at  the  end  of  3  wed»  In 
case  of  the  seed  stored  without  superpho^hate.  The  author  concludes  that 
little  or  no  injurious  eflCect  is  exercised  under  these  conditions  in  a  moderate 
length  of  time. 

In  a  field  test,  superphosphate  was  applied  with  the  grain  1  in.  deep,  1  in. 
below  the  seed  and  3  in.  below  the  seed.  The  deeper  plantings  were  invariably 
followed  by  eonslderably  greater  yields.  ^ 

Wheat  experiments,  season  1911,  H.  Ross  et  al.  (Affr.  Qaz.  N,  8.  Wales. 
2S  (1912),  No.  4,  pp.  277-29S),—TheBe  pages  report  the  results  of  fanners' 
variety  tests  of  wheat  in  4  different  districts,  fertiliser  and  smut  prevention 
tests,  and  trials  of  mixed  sowings  of  wheat  and  oats  for  hay. 

Seed  laboratory  report  for  1910  and  1911,  W.  L.  Oswald  {MimmewU  8f^ 
Bia.  127,  pp.  129-16S,  pis.  2,  fiffs.  i2).— Following  introductory  remarics  on  the 
objects  of  the  Minnesota  seed  laboratory  by  £L  M.  Freeman,  the  bulletin  de- 
scribes methods  of  seed  testing  employed,  reports  the  source  of  tiie  seed  sam- 
ples received,  presents  results  of  purity  ^tnd  germination  testa,  and  describes 
a  weed-seed  case  for  the  identification  of  weed  seeda 

During  the  2  years,  2,275  tests  for  purity  were  made.  It  was  found  in  this 
work  that  out  of  a  total  of  59  different  weed  seeds  fbund,  36  occurred  in  tiie 
different  samples  of  medium  red  clover.    Only  4  different  varieties  were  found 
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in  lye.  The  seeds  of  lamb*8  quarters  and  pepper  grass  appeared  in  14  of  tl&e 
16  crop  seeds  examined,  while  dodder  seed,  appeared  only  in  alfalfa  and  red 
clover.  Green  foxtail  and  lamb's  quarters  were  the  most  common  weed  seeds 
found.  Of  the  millet  samples  examined,  96.2  per  cent  contained  green  foxtail 
seed.    A  large  number  of  all  samples  tested  were  below  the  standard  of  purity. 

On  the  ayerage,  all  germination  tests  gave  a  higher  average  in  1911  than 
in  1910.  Brome  grass  had  a  very  low  percentage  of  germination.  The  average 
germination  of  hard  seeds  in  alfalfa  was  16.125  per  cent,  in  medium  red  clover 
10.45  per  cent,  in  mammoth  clover  6.5  per  cent,  in  white  clover  19.41  per  cent, 
and  in  alsike  clover  12.55  per  cent  Some  tests  of  alfalfti  at  the  laboratory 
showed  from  50  to  75  per  cent  of  hard  seeds. 

The  approximate  number  of  various  crop  and  weed  seeds  per  pound  was 
determined  and  is  reported  In  tables. 

[Seed  analyses  and  experiment  station  results],  F.  G.  Stebubb  (LanSw. 
Jahrb.  Schweiz,  26  (1911),  No,  5,  pp.  i^i70).— These  pages  report  the  results 
of  purity  and  germination  tests  of  the  seeds  of  legumes,  grasses,  grains,  fiber 
crops,  root  crops,  and  forest  trees  at  the  Zurich  Seed  Control  Station.  They 
also  give  a  brief  report  of  other  work  under  way  (B.  S.  R.,  p.  239). 

Period  of  germinability  of  the  seed  of  Cuscuta  epilinom,  A.  Hnaoe  (Deut, 
Landw.  Presse,  S9  (1912),  No.  27,  p.  921,  figs.  S).—A  table  containing  the  re- 
sults of  annual  germination  tests  of  the  seed  of  C.  epUinum,  conducted  during 
the  period  1897-1911,  indicates  that  the  percentage  of  the  seed  which  germi- 
nated in  the  first  5  days  of  the  test  gradually  decreased  from  90  in  1897  to 
4  in  1906,  and  that  the  seed  appeared  to  be  entirely  dead  during  1910-11. 

HOBTICULTUBE. 

Xeport  of  the  horticultoiist,  C.  F.  KiiiifAN  {Porta  Bico  8ta.  Rpt,  1911,  pp. 
24-27,  pis.  3).— A  progress  report  of  the  year's  work  with  fruits,  vegetables, 
and  miscellaneous  plants  (E.  S.  R.,  25,  p.  740). 

In  the  cooperative  fertilisser  experim^its  with  citrus  fruits  the  complete 
fertilizers  continued  to  give  the  best  results.  A  study  of  the  navel  oranges 
growing  in  Porto  Rico  indicates  that  there  is  a  great  variation  in  regard  to 
the  quality  of  the  fruit  Material  has  been  collected  from  different  orchards 
on  the  Island  and  experiments  to  determine  the  cause  of  variation  in  quality 
are  under  way.  The  evidence  in  some  cases  indicates  that  this  difference  is 
due  to  bud  variation. 

Experiments  in  fumigating  young  pineapple  plants  taken  from  fields  badly 
infested  with  mealy  bugs  have  shown  that  a  fumigation  strong  enough  to  assure 
clean  plants  at  setting  without  injury  to  the  plants  can  be  made.  The  fumiga- 
tion, however,  has  only  a  temporary  effect  and  the  customary  practices  must  be 
employed  in  keeping  the  plants  free  from  insects  after  they  have  been  set  in 
the  field. 

The  work  with  cover  crops  in  citrus  orchards  was  extended  to  pineapple  and 
coconut  plantations.  Cowpeas,  velvet  beans,  sword  beans,  and  pigeon  peas  have 
given  good  results.  Cowpeas  were  found  to  be  Inferior  to  the  other  crops  for 
summer  planting  on  heavy  soils  as  they  mature  early  and  often  at  a  time  when 
the  soil  is  too  wet  for  replanting  or  caring  for  a  new  crop  properly.  The  other 
crops  mentioned  continue  their  growth  throughout  the  season  of  heavy  rains 
and  make  a  dense  cover  that  keeps  down  all  the  grass  and  weeds  and  also 
serves  to  prevent  soil  washing.  Good  crops  of  seed  were  secured  from  cowpeas 
planted  in  the  spring,  although  winter-grown  crops  of  Canavalia  and  velvet 
beans  are  more  prolific.    Canavalia  and  velvet  beans  planted  on  low,  heavy 
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land  April  10  yielded  12}  tons  and  9  tons  per  acre  of  vines,  green  weight,  re- 
spectiyely,  94  days  from  planting.  • 

A  study  of  the  degenerating  influence  o^  Porto  Rican  conditions  on  a  number 
of  imported  vegetable  varieties  started  2  years  ago  indicates  that  at  least  the 
okra  and  beans  have  degenerated  both  in  vigor  of  the  plants  and  producdve- 
ness.  Cultural,  fertilizer,  and  variety  tests  with  yautias,  dasheens»  and  yams 
were  continued  with  good  results.  Of  the  yams  Potato  and  Guinea  seem  to  be 
the  most  promising  in  Porto  Rico. 

A  test  of  several  varieties  of  strawberries  imported  from  the  United  States 
indicates  that  this  fruit  is  poorly  adapted  to  Porto  Rican  conditions.  Of  flie 
eucalypts  which  are  being  tested  in  low,  heavy  lands.  Eucalyptus  n>&iMto,  E. 
piperita,  and  E.  tereticomia  have  been  the  only  varieties  to  make  satisfactoiy 
growth. 

A  study  of  the  imi)orted  varieties  of  bananas  in  the  station's  plantings  sliows 
that  there  are  many  duplicates  due  to  the  common  names  used  in  the  countries 
from  which  they  were  sent.  The  work  with  mangoes  was  continued  along 
previous  lines. 

Report  of  the  government  horticultural  experimental  fields  in  Soaih 
Holland  for  1911,  C.  H.  Olaasskn  et  al.  {Verslag  RijkatuinbouwproefV'eideu 
Zuid^Holland,  1911,  pp.  96,  pU.  2), — ^This  is  the  usual  report  for  1911  on  co- 
operative cultural,  variety,  fertilizer,  and  spraying  experiments  with  fruits  and 
vegetables  conducted  at  different  localities  in  South  Holland  (E.  S.  R^  25, 
p.  642). 

Note  on  the  dipping  or  warm  bath  method  of  fordnff  plants,  S.  T. 
Pabkinson  {Jour.  Southeast.  Agr.  Col.  Wye,  1911,  No,  20,  pp.  S61-S66,  pi.  i).— 
Additional  tests  of  the  warm  bath  method  of  forcing  plants  (E.  S.  R.,  25,  p. 
536)  are  reported.    The  results  on  the  whole  confirm  those  previously  obtained. 

The  kitchen  garden,  L.  Pichenaxtd  (Le  Jardin  Potager.  Paris,  1912,  pp.  2Si, 
figs.  89). — ^A  practical  treatise  on  amateur  and  market  gardening.  Part  1  deals 
with  the  general  principles  of  gardening,  garden  equipment,  etc. ;  part  2  contains 
detailed  cultural  directions  for  various  classes  and  kinds  of  vegetables;  and 
part  3  comprises  a  working  calendar  for  the  year. 

The  production  of  mushrooms  in  quarries  by  the  means  of  a  pure  cultore 
obtained  by  a  new  process,  G.  BoTxa  (Proc.  Verb.  8oe.  Sci.  Phys.  et  Nat 
Bordeaux,  191(^11,  pp.  46-50). — ^The  author's  method  of  producing  pure  muab- 
room  spawn  in  a  sterilized  medium  is  described. 

The  eifcct  of  manganese  on  pineapple  plants  and  the  ripening  of  the 
pineapple  fruit,  E.  V.  Wiloox  and  W.  P.  Kellky  {Hawaii  8ta.  BuJL  28,  pp.  20, 
pis.  2).— The  studies  reported  in  this  bulletin  were  undertaken  in  contlnuatioa 
of  previous  Investigations  relative  to  the  eifect  of  manganese  on  iHneapples  and 
of  the  chemical  composition  of  pineapple  fruits  in  ditferent  stages  of  devdop* 
ment  (E.  S.  R.,  25,  p.  340;  27,  pp.  118,  129).  In  addition  to  the  chemical 
investigations  a  microscopic  study  was  made  of  all  the  difl'erent  parts  of  pine- 
apples for  the  purpose  of  learning  the  structural  changes  produced  by  the 
presence  of  large  quantities  of  manganese  in  the  soil  and  the  morphological 
changes  which  occur  in  the  ripening  of  the  fruit  The  authors  call  attentioa 
to  the  fact  that  anatomical  and  chemical  findings  are  in  striking  liarmony. 

The  root  system  of  pineapples  was  found  to  be  very  variable  and  particularly 
sensitive  to  adverse  soil  conditions.  In  manganiferoua  soils  the  roots  are  less 
extensive  and  have  characteristic  swollen  tips.  These  swellings  seem  to  mark 
the  cessation  of  the  lateral  growth  of  the  roots,  death  and  decay  immediately 
following  their  development  The  most  conspicuous  effect  of  manganese  on  the 
plant  is  seen  in  the  bleaching  of  the  chlorophyll,  which  first  begins  to  fade. 
the  chloroplasts  lose  their  organized  structure^  after  wliich  the  color  disappears 
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altogether;  Calcium  oxalate  Is  much  more  abundant  In  pineapple  plants  grow- 
ing on  manganiferous  soils.  The  ash  of  such  plants  also  contains  considerably 
more  lime  and  lees  phoqphorus  pentoxid  and  magnesia  than  wh^  grown  on 
normal  soils. 

The  stem  of  pineapples  serves  as  a  repository  for  starch  and  contains  large 
amounts  of  this  substance.  The  leaves,  in  common  with  other  members  of 
Bromeliaceie,  contain  several  rows  of  palisade  cells  which  contain  nothing  but 
cell  sap,  and  the  chlorophyll  is  confined  to  the  spongy  parenchyma  in  the  lower 
three-fifths  of  the  leaf.  The  fruit  contains  only  faint  traces  of  starch  during . 
early  growth  and  none  when  It  reaches  maturity.  During  the  growth  of  the 
fruit  relatively  small  amounts  of  sugars  are  stored  in  it,  but  there  is  a  rapid 
accumulation  of  sugars  within  the  short  period  of  normal  ripening.  The  sugars 
of  the  fruit  are  derived  from  the  starch  previously  stored  in  the  stalk,  hence 
pineapples  gathered  green  do  not  develop  a  normal  sugar  content  in  subsequent 
ripening. 

The  authors  found  that  the  pineapple  is  exceedingly  sensitive  to  adverse  phys- 
ical and  chemical  conditions  in  the  soil.  They  suggest  that  other  crops  less 
sensitive  to  manganese  than  pineapples  be  grown  on  highly  manganiferous 
soils.  Thus  far  the  best  method  of  handling  pineapples  on  manganiferous  soils 
consists  in  applying  soluble  phosphates  and  planting  old  stumps  instead  of 
suckers. 

The  thirty  years'  record  of  a  grass  orchard,  C.  H.  Hoofeb  (Jour,  Bd.  Agr, 
[London],  19  (1912) ,  No.  7,  pp.  Stl-^J^S). — A  summarized  account  extending 
over  30  years  is  given  of  a  small  orchard,  chiefly  of  cherries,  showing  actual 
returns  and  the  method  of  cultivation  adopted  during  that  period. 

An  experiment  in  breeding  apples,  I?.  P.  Hedbick  and  R.  Wellington 
(New  York  State  Sta.  Bui.  S50,  pp.  Ul-lSe,  pU.  18).— An  experiment  in  breed- 
ing apples  along  Mendelian  lines  is  here  reported.  The  material  for  this  work 
was  derived  from  148  crosses  made  in  1806  and  1889.  The  crosses  were  studied 
from  both  grafts  and  seedlings.  Various  numbers  of  the  following  crosses 
firuited:  Ben  Davis XBsopus,  Green  Newtown,  Jonathan,  Mcintosh,  and  Mother; 
EsopusXBen  Davis  and  Jonathan;  Mcintosh X Lawyer;  and  Ralls,  Rome,  and 
Sutton  X  Northern  Spy.  A  tabulated  description  of  the  crosses  shows  the 
size  and  shape  of  tree,  yield  in  1911,  and  the  size,  shape,  color,  flavor,  and 
season  of  fruit,  together  with  comparative  notes.  The  transmission  of  char- 
acters among  <the  different  crosses  is  discussed  and  descriptions  are  given 
of  a  number  of  promising  varieties  secured  from  the  crosses  and  named  after 
counties  in  the  State. 

The  authors  flnd  that  these  crosses  strikingly  contradict  the  idea  that  seed- 
ling apples  revert  to  the  wild  prototype.  The  stimulus  of  hybridity  was  very 
marked  in  the  vigor  of  the  crosses  under  consideration,  and  the  behavior  of 
some  of  the  crosses  strongly  suggests  that  apples  may  be  prepotent  in  one  or 
more  of  their  characters.  It  is  concluded  that  although  the  inheritance  of  skin 
color,  flesh  color,  size,  and  shape  is  more  or  less  hypothetical,  acidity  is 
undoubtedly  inherited  as  a  Mendelian  character. 

In  regard  to  color  of  skin  the  fruits  Jn  which  yellow  predominates  over  red 
seem  to  be  in  a  heterozygous  condition  for  yellow  and  red.  Fruits  in  which 
red  predominates  are  either  homozygous  or  heterozygous,  and  the  pure  yellows 
are  homozygous.  No  conclusive  data  were  secured  as  to  color  of  flesh,  al- 
though crosses  of  Ben  Davis  and  of  Mcintosh  appear  to  carry  yellow  and 
white,  the  white  being  recessive. 

Establiflihing  laws  of  inheritance  of  size  and  shape  in  apples  promises  to  be  a 
difficult  task,  since  these  characters  are  subject  to  so  many  external  condi- 
tions.   The  data  at  hand,  however,  indicate  that  size  and  shape  are  inherited 
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practicaUy  as  intermediates.  The  study  of  the  Inheritance  of  svreetness  and 
sonmess  was  based  wholly  on  crosses  of  subacid  varieties.  The  total  progeny 
indicates  strongly  that  crosses  of  these  subacid  varieties  break  up  in  the  pro- 
portion of  3  sour  apples  to  1  sweet  one. 

Tbe  authors  call  attention  to  the  following  difficulties  likely  to  arise  In  the 
application  of  Mendelian  principles  in  the  breeding  of  apples:  The  determina- 
tion of  the  factors  by  which  the  various  characters  are  transmitted;  com- 
plications arising  when  a  character  skips  a  generation — does  not  appear  in 
•  the  Fi  g^ieration;  it  is  possible  that  some  characters  may  be  linked  togetber 
In  transmission  and  that  others  will  repel  each  other;  the  bringing  together 
of  complementary  characters  may  result  in  reversions  and  thus  produce  unex- 
pected characters;  the  breeder  will  not  be  able  to  obtain  new  characters  by 
working  with  Mendelian  characters  nor  augment  those  that  exist  with  the 
possible  exception  of  size  and  vigor;  it  will  be  necessary  to  work  with  large 
numbers  of  plants — ^which  is  difficult  with  apples;  disappointments  will  often 
come  from  the  attempt  to  work  with  fluctuating  variations;  and  th&ce  is 
likely  to  be  much  confusion  between  "simple  Mendtiian  characters'*  and 
**  blending  characters." 

Some  new  apples  from  known  parents,  F.  H.  Hall  (New  York  State  8tQ^ 
Bui.  950t  poptOar  ed.,  pp.  12). -^A  popular  summary  of  the  above  bulletin. 

Apples  of  Missouri,  W.  W.  Ghenoweth  {Ann.  Rpt.  Missouri  Bd,  Hort^  $ 
(1911),  pp.  271-SS6,  figs.  40).— This  comprises  descriptions  of  Missouri's  most 
important  varieties  of  apples.  The  material  is  compiled  principally  from  The 
Apples  of  New  York  (B.  S.  R.,  17,  p.  1157),  only  such  changes  having  been 
made  as  were  deemed  necessary  to  adapt  the  subject  matter  to  MisHMiri 
conditions. 

▲rtifieial  cross-fertUiBation  of  the  mungo,  A.  J.  Bbooks  (We^t  Indian  But, 
12  (1912),  No.  4,  pp.  667-669).— A  preliminary  experiment  in  the  devtiopmcBt 
of  improved  varieties  of  mangoes  by  cross-fertilization  is  briefly  described. 

B^port  of  the  assistant  horticulturist,  T.  B.  MoGlelland  {Porto  Rieo  8ta. 
Bpt.  1911  f  pp.  28-Sl). — ^A  brief  statement  of  the  station*s  work  with  oolte 
<Sl  8.  B.»  26,  p.  746),  vanilla,  rubber  (E.  S.  R.,  25,  p.  748).  and  cacao. 

In  addition  to  the  old  plantings  of  Porto  Bican  coffee  a  number  of  intro- 
duced coffees  have  now  come  into  bearing.  The  coffee  trees  in  the  transplanting 
experiment  begun  in  August,  1909,  show  a  tendency  toward  earlier  prodnctioa 
where  the  trees  were  planted  when  less  than  a  year  old,  and  also  where  older 
trees  were  transplanted  with  a  ball  of  earth.  Storage  and  germinatl<m  tests 
were  conducted  in  1909  and  1910  to  determine  whether  the  viability  of  a^ee 
seed  might  be  prolonged  by  excluding  the  moist  air  of  the  Tropics.  In  all 
these  tests,  the  seeds  which  were  very  severely  dried  for  any  considerable 
length  of  time  had  their  viability  destroyed.  A  certain  amount  of  moistnra, 
as  yet  undetermined,  appears  to  be  necessary  for  its  prolongation. 

Bxperimental  tapping  of  8  to  9-year-old  Gastllla  rubber  trees  gave  only  a 
slightly  greater  yield  than  that  of  the  year  preceding. 

Fertilizers  for  carnations,  D.  Lumsden  {New  Hampshire  Bta,  BuL  1S9^  pp. 
S-Uf  figs.  4). — ^This  comprises  a  study  of  the  relative  value  of  nitrate  of  aoda, 
muriate  of  potash,  ground  bone,  a  commercial  fertiliser,  and  hen  manure  as 
top-dressings  for  carnation  plants  grown  on  raised  benches  in  the  gieenhoosa. 
Observations  are  also  made  relative  to  the  difference  in  the  keeping  qualities 
of  flowers  raised  under  the  various  treatments  given.  Ground  bone  was  tonaA 
to  give  the  best  all  around  results,  the  vigor  of  the  plants  and  the  keeping 
qualities  of  the  flowers  being  markedly  superior  to  the  plats  treated  with  otlier 
mannrea 
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Spraying  calendar  for  1912,  R.  K.  Beattie  and  A.  L.  Melandeb  (Washing- 
tan  8ia,  Popular  Bui,  4S,  folio). — Gonclae  directions  are  given  for  the  control 
of  the  more  important  insect  pests  and  diseases  of  fruits  and  vegetables, 
together  with  InstructlonB  for  making  spray  mixtures. 

Bales  and  regulations  for  carrying  out  the  Plant  Quarantine  Act  (U.  8. 
Dept,  Agr^  Office  Beo.  Giro.  41,  pp.  /0).— This  circular  contains  the  rules  and 
regulations  for  carrying  out  the  act  of  August  20,  1912,  a  summary  of  which 
has  been  previously  noted  (K  S.  B.,  27,  p.  494). 

F0SE8TET. 

The  profession  of  forestry,  H.  S.  Gbaveb  (17.  S.  Dept  Agr.,  Forest  Serv. 
Circ.  207,  pp,  17). — In  this  circular  the  author  briefly  reviews  the  rapid  devel- 
opment of  forestry  in  the  United  States  and  discusses  forestry  as  a  life  voca- 
tion. Consideration  Is  given  to  the  character  of  the  work  Involved,  the  elemoits 
necessary  for  success,  the  requirements  for  an  adequate  training,  the  present 
and  probable  future  of  recruits  for  government,  state^  and  private  work,^  teach- 
ing and  research  work,  and  its  possibilities  as  a  means  of  livelihood. 

Annual  report  on  the  progress,  literature,  and  important  happenings  in 
the  realms  of  forestry,  hunting,  and  fishing  for  the  year  1911,  H.  Webeb 
{Allg.  Forst  u.  Jagd.  Zig.,  1912,  Sup.,  pp.  y///+i86).— As  in  previous  years 
(R  S.  R.,  26,  p.  338),  this  supplement  contains  abstracts  of  the  more  important 
literature  of  the  various  phases  of  forestry,  together  with  notes  on  the  principal 
occurrences  relating  to  forestry,  hunting,  and  fishing  during  1911.  As  in  the 
last  supplement,  the  international  scope  of  the  literature  reviewed  has  been 
strengthened. 

Forestry  and  forest  resources  in  New  York,  F.  A.  Gaylobd  {N.  Y.  Conserv. 
Com.,  Div.  Lands  and  Forests  Bui.  1, 1912,  pp.  68,  pis.  1^8).— This  Is  a  conserva- 
tion bulletin,  part  1  of  which  describes  actual  forest  conditions  in  this  country 
and  especially  In  New  York  State,  and  points  out  the  harmful  results  which 
have  obtained  through  waste  in  exploitation  and  lack  of  protection.  Part  2 
discusses  the  future  possibilities  of  the  forests,  outlines  the  principles  of  prac- 
tical forestry,  shows' what  forestry  has  accomplished  In  many  other  countries, 
and  what  can  be  accomplished  In  this  country  under  proper  management 

Ck>nununication  on  the  results  of  the  Saxony  state  forest  administration 
in  1911  {Tharand.  Forstl  Jahrb.,  62  (1912),  No.  4,  pp.  575-977).— A  statisti- 
cal and  financial  statement  of  the  work  and  results  of  the  forest  administration 
in  1911  with  comparative  data  for  1910. 

On  the  influence  of  removing  forest  litter,  Schwafpach  {Ztschr.  Forst  u. 
Jagdto.,  44  (1912),  No.  9,  pp.  598-^58). — ^The  author  has  conducted  observations 
for  a  great  many  years  relative  to  the  effect  of  removing  forest  litter  on  the 
growth  of  trees,  as  well  as  on  the  character  of  the  undergrowth  and  the  surface 
of  the  soil.  The  observations  made  in  stands  of  pine,  spruce,  and  beach,  largely 
during  the  past  12  years,  are  here  tabulated  and  discussed. 

Generally  spealdng,  removing  the  litter  and  raking  the  soil  every  year  has 
t>een  detrimental  to  wood  accretion  even  on  the  better  classes  of  soU.  The  de- 
crease In  wood  accretion  was  also  noticeable  in  stands  where  the  litter  was 
removed  every  2  and  4  years.  When  the  litter  was  removed  only  every  6 
years,  the  loss  in  wood  accretion  was  not  great  Although  removing  the  forest 
litter  every  year  tends  to  stimulate  natural  regeneratipn,  it  also  favors  the 
growth  of  moss  and  other  forest  weeds.  The  injury  to  beech  stands  by  a 
too  frequent  removal  of  litter  was  quite  evident  In  the  smaller  growth  of  the 
leaves. 
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The  woodsman's  handbook,  H.  S.  Gbates  and  B.  A.  Zsebx^er  (17.  8.  Dept. 
Agr„  Forest  Berv.  Bah  S6,  rev,,  pp.  208,  figs.  16). — ^The  present  edition  of  thte 
bulletin  (E.  S.  R.,  14,  p.  576)  has  been  revised  and  enlarged,  taking  the  place 
of  the  proposed  second  part  of  the  former  bulletin  and  inclndlng  both  parts  In 
one  pnblicatlon.  The  work  as  a  whole  comprises  a  collection  of  tables  and  rules 
of  practical  use  to  lumbermen,  foresters,  and  others  interested  in  the  measure- 
ment of  wood  and  timber.  A  summary  of  growth  inyestigatlons  is  also 
included. 

The  Bradley  bibliography,  H.— Dendrology,  Part  ZI,  A.  Rkhdeb  (Cam- 
bridge, Mass.,  1912,  vol.  2,  pp.  ¥111+926).— The  present  volume  of  the  Bradley 
Bibliography  (E.  S.  R.,  26,  p.  240)  aims  to  contain  the  titles  of  all  publications 
relating  to  families,  genera,  and  species,  together  with  references  to  descrip- 
tions, notes,  and  illustrations  of  woody  plants  contained  in  articles  published 
In  periodicals  and  serials  and  in  smaller  publications  or  in  books  dealing  with 
subjects  foreign  to  taxonomy  where  they  are  often  apt  to  be  overlooked. 

Silvical  leaflets  (U.  8.  Dept.  Agr.,  Forest  Berv.  Bilv.  Leaflets  iS,  pp.  $; 
*  61-^3,^  pp.  4  each.) — Four  numbers  of  series  of  leaflets,  each  dealing  with  die 
range  and  occurrence,  climate,  associated  species,  habit,  soil  and  moisture^ 
tolerance,  growth  and  longevity,  susceptibility  to  injury,  reproduction,  utiliza- 
tion, and  management  of  one  of  the  following  species  of  trees  In  the  order  corre- 
^  sppnding  to  the  leaflet  numbers  above:  Western  hemlock  (Tsuga  heterophyUa), 
broadleaf  maple  {Acer  fnaorophyllum) ,  Oregon  oak  {Quercus  garryana),  and 
red  alder  (Alniis  oregona). 

Mechanical  properties  of  redwood,  A.  L.  Heim  {U.  B.  Dept.  Agr^  Forest 
Berv.  Circ.  193,  pp.  32,  figs.  8). — ^t'his  circular  presents  the  results  of  one  of 
the  series  of  tests  which  the  Forest  Service  has  been  making  to  determine  the 
mechanical  properties  of  tbe  commercial  woods  of  the  United  States  (B.  S.  B., 
25,  p.  842;  26,  p.  443).  The  tests  here  reported  were  conducted  In  cooperadon 
with  the  universities  of  California  and  Washington. 

The  test  material  was  divided  into  2  classes,  the  flrst  of  which  included 
stringers  and  joists  containing  defects  similar  to  those  present  in  timber  par- 
chased  on  the  market  This  material  was  tested  to  secure  strength  values  for 
use  in  design,  to  flnd  out  whether  there  were  differences  in  strength  values  of 
timber  from  different  localities,  and  to  determine  the  influence  of  seasoning 
and  defects  on  the  strength  of  commercial-sized  tlmbera  The  second  class, 
made  up  of  small,  clear,  straight-grained  specimens  cut  from  the  uninjured  poft- 
tlons  of  the  tested  stringers  and  joists,  was  tested  to  study  the  effects  on  their 
strength  of  the  rate  of  growth,  of  the  proportion  of  summerwood,  and  of  the 
weight  Four  kinds  of  tests  were  made  to  show  strength  In  bending.  In  compres- 
sion parallel  to  grain,  in  compression  perpendicular  to  grain,  and  in  resistance 
to  shearing.    The  data  secured  in  each  of  these  tests  are  tabulated  and  discussed. 

In  conclusion  the  redwood  lumber  manufacturers'  rules  for  grading  are  com- 
pared with  a  set  of  tentative  grading  rules  for  structural  timbers  prepared  by 
the  Forest  Service. 

The  absorption  of  creosote  by  the  cell  walls  of  wood,  C.  H.  Tkebdali 
(17.  B.  Dept.  Agr.,  Forest  Berv.  Ore.  200,  pp.  7,  fig.  1).— Tests  recently  con- 
ducted by  the  Forest  Products  Laboratory  and  here  tabulated  and  discussed 
show  that  a  decided  swelling  takes  place  in  wood  impregnated  with  creosote. 
This  swelling  is  caused  by  the  absorption  of  the  creosote  by  the  cell  walla  The 
average  increases  in  volume  resulting  from  the  treatments  of  yew  heartwood* 
yew  sapwood,  hemlock  heartwood,  and  hard  maple  heartwood  in  percentage  of 
the  volumes  before  treatment  were  6.81,  10.7,  7.3,  and  8.14,  respectively. 

Condition  of  experimental  chestnut  poles  in  the  Warren-BoibUo  and 
Pomrhkeepsie-Kewton  Square  lines  after  Ave  and  eiffht  years'  atrvioa^  C  P* 
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WmsLOW  (U,  S.  DepU  Agr,,  Forest  flfen?.  Oirc.  198,  pp.  IS,  figs.  i8).— Thte  circu- 
lar, which  supplements  a  previous  bulletin  dealing  with  the  preservative  treat- 
ment of  poles  (SL  S.  R.,  25,  p.  844),  gives  the  results  of  inspections  of  2  ^^peri- 
mental  lines,  5  and  8  years,  respectively,  after  their  establishment 

The  poles  for  the  Warren-Bult&lo  line  were  cut  and  peeled  during  1902  and 
1903  and  seasoned  in  single  tiers  about  2  ft  above  the  ground  in  June  and  July, 
1006.  Some  were  butt-treated  with  various  preservatives  by  the  brush  method 
and  others  with  coal-tar  creosote  by  the  open  tank  method  (E.  S.  R.,  19,  p.  243). 
SlJ  hundred  and  thirteen  treated  poles,  together  with  651  untreated  seasoned 
and  green  poles  were  placed  in  a  line  ext^iding  through  a  variety  of  soil  con- 
ditions. 

At  the  end  of  5  years  both  the  green  and  seasoned  poles  butt-treated  with 
coal-tar  creosote  by  the  <^)en  tank  process  showed  practically  no  decay  at  or 
near  the  ground  line.  Poles  brush-treated  with  2  coats  of  coal-tar  creosote, 
Avenarius  carbolineum,  S.  P.  F.  carbolineum,  and  wood  creosote  showed  but 
little  difference  in  the  extent  of  dec^y  and  ranked  next  best  to  the  poles  treated 
with  coal-tar  creosote  in  the  open  tank.  Poles  brush-treated  with  only  1  coat 
of  preservative  showed  a  much  highec  percentage  of  decay  than  those  given  2 
coats.  With  poles  brush-treated  with  only  1  coat  of  creolin  and  of  coal  tar,  the 
loss  was  nearly  as  great  as  with  the  untreated.  The  untreated  poles  were 
practically  all  more  or  less  affected  with  decay  at  the  ground  line,  the  average 
loss  of  circumference  for  those  seasoned  prior  to  placement  being  1.01  in.  and 
for  those  placed  green  1.15  in.  An  inspection  relative  to  insect  damage  to 
poles  in  this  line  was  made  by  the  Bureau  of  Bntomology  and  is  discussed  in  a 
previous  bulletin  (E.  S.  R.,  25,  p.  51). 

Only  72  poles  were  placed  in  the  Poughkeepsle-Newton  Square  line  and 
records  showing  the  details  of  their  preparation  and  treatment  are  not  avail- 
able. As  inspected  after  a  lapse  of  8  years,  however,  the  untreated  poles  set 
In  crushed  stone  showed  less  decay  at  the  ground  line  than  similar  poles  set  in 
sand,  the  average  loss  of  circumference  at  that  point  being  1.77  in.  and  2.27  in., 
respectively.  The  poles  with  charred  butts  showed  less  decay  at  the  ground 
line  than  similar  uncliarred  and  untreated  poles  set  in  either  crushed  stone  or 
sand,  their  average  loss  in  circumference  at  the  ground  being  only  0.71  in. 

DISEASES  OF  PLAITTS. 

Beport  of  the  pathologist,  Q.  L.  Fawcett  {Porto  Rico  Bta.  Rpt.  1911,  pp. 
S7-39). — Spraying  experiments  with  Bordeaux  mixture  on  coffee  trees  were 
carried  on  with  particular  reference  to  its  adhesiveness  when  used  as  a  spray. 
Bordeaux  mixture  made  up  with  but  half  the  usual  amount  of  water  without 
the  addition  of  any  adhesives  was  found  to  adhere  to  the  foliage  better  than 
Bordeaux  mixture  made  by  the  usual  formula  to  which  adhesives  were  added. 

A  bud  rot  of  the  coconut  has  been  found  sporadically  in  a  number  of  places 
but  does  not  appear  to  be  seriously  affecting  the  groves.  Bacteria  have  been 
Isolated  from  the  diseased  tissue  in  every  case  studied,  but  no  uniformity  in 
the  results  of  the  studies  has  been  obtained. 

Work  in  soil  biology  has  consisted  largely  in  an  examination  of  soils  for 
protozoa,  and  in  some  of  the  so-called  "  sick  **  soils,  where  the  conditions  were 
the  worst,  the  complete  absence  of  protozoa  was  noted.  Samples  of  these  soils 
'were  disinfected  with  heavy  applications  of  carbon  bisulphid,  but  from  the 
results  of  the  study  it  appears  that  any  benefit  that  is  derived  from  the  disin- 
section of  the  soils  can  not  be  attributed  to  the  destruction  of  protozoa. 

Root  nodules  were  found  to  occur  abundantly  in  the  royal  palm,  and  these  have 
t>eeQ  studied  with  reference  to  their  possible  relation  to  nitrogen  assimilation. 
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Where  plants  were  grown  In  sterilized  soil  no  fungus  was  found  in  conjunction 
with  the  nodules,  but  It  was  pres^it  in  most  of  the  other  cultures,  and  except 
In  the  youngest  nodules  there  was  a  rich  development  of  proteidSL  Notes  are 
also  given  on  the  occurrence  of  "  air  roots  "  on  the  royal  and  some  other  palnu. 

New  diseases  of  cultivated  plants,  A.  PtnrEif  ans  (Bui.  8oc,  Roy,  Bot.  BHg^ 
48  {1911),  No.  4,  pp.  2S5-2i7,  figs.  S). — ^Three  diseases  are  reported  from  Bracll 
as  found  there,  usually  on  introduced  plants,  rarely  on  native  species.  A  spot 
disease  of  begonia  is  claimed  to  be  due  to  a  new  fungus  here  described  &« 
Oi4ium  hegoMcB.  A  cauliflower  disease  is  ascribed  to  Altemaria  5nM«icr. 
A  parasite,  found  to  cause  a  leaf  spot  of  Chrynanthemum  iftdicum^  is  described 
as  a  new  species  under  the  name  Cercospora  chrysanthemi. 

Plant  diseases,  1909-10,  A.  Obtebwaldeb  and  O.  Schneideb-Obelli  (Landfo. 
Jahrh.  Schiceiz,  26  (1912),  No.  6,  pp.  275-279).— A  report  is  made  concerning  a 
large  number  of  diseases  due  mostly  to  fungi  noted  in  various  localities  as 
affecting  fruit  trees  and  fruits,  grapes,  vegetables,  berry  crops,  and  forest  treesL 

The  influence  of  nutrition  and  weather  apon  plant  diseases,  L.  HiLmt 
iJahrb.  Deut.  Landw.  Qesell.^  27  (1912),  No,  1,  pp.  156-169,  pL  1). — ^Details  are 
given  of  studies  on  several  crops,  leading  to  the  conclusion  that  the  known 
relation  between  weather  and  certain  plant  diseases  consists  not  alone  in  the 
influence  of  weather  upon  disease-producing  agencies  directly,  but  also  in  its 
influence  upon  the  plant  Itself  and  especially  upon  its  nutrition. 

The  action  of  some  add  salts  upon  the  development  of  Aspergillns  niger, 
A.  KiESEL  {Compt.  Rend.  Acad.  8ci.  [Paris],  155  (1912),  No.  2,  pp.  19S-196).—k 
study  was  made  by  the  author  on  the  effects  of  27  acids  and  add  salts  on 
A.  niger  ascertaining  in  case  of  each  the  conc^itrations  necessary  to  arrest, 
respectively,  germination  of  conidia,  developm^it  of  mycelium,  and  fructiflca- 
tion.    The  details  are  given  in  tabular  form. 

Contribution  to  the  study  of  the  sooty  molds,  G.  Abnaub  (Ann.  j6eole  Nat 
Agr.  Montpellier,  n.  ser.,  12  (1912),  No.  1,  pp.  2S-5i,  figs.  IS). — In  extoision  of 
previous  work  (E.  S.  R.,  25,  p.  452),  the  author  gives  detailed  results  of  his 
studies*  both  morphological  and  physiological,  on  a  number  of  spedes  of  the 
sooty  mold,  including  the  relations  of  certain  of  these  molds  to  honeydew. 

Studies  in  Chinese  fungi,  I.  MrrAKE  (Bot.  Mag.  {Tokyo},  26  (1912),  No. 
SOS,  pp.  51-66,  pi.  1;  ahs.  in  Tntemat.  Inst.  Agr.  [Rome],  Bui.  Bur.  Agr.  InteL 
and  Plant  Diseases,  S  (1912),  No.  7,  p.  1675). — Among  the  species  of  fungi  dis- 
cussed are  many  parasites  of  economic  plants.  Of  these  nine,  claimed  to  be  new, 
are  described  under  the  following  names  and  in  connection  with  the  following 
hosts:  Cercospora  aleuritidis,  on  leaves  of  Aleuriies  cordaia;  Helminthosporium 
sapii,  on  leaves  and  leafstalks  of  Sapium  sebiferum;  H.  sesami,  on  leaves  of 
Sesamum  indicum;  Brachysporium  phragmitis,  on  leaf  nervures  of  Phragmitis 
communis;  Septoria  amphigena,  on  leaves  of  Bupleurum  falcatum;  8.  piri,  on 
leaves  of  Pyrus  sinensis;  Nothopatella  chinensis,  on  branches  of  Broussonelia 
papyrifera,  Prunus  persica,  and  Morus  alha;  Coniothyrium  kraunhi4e,  on  leaves 
of  Kraunhia  floribunda;  Macrophoma  sophorce,  on  leaves  of  8ophora  japonica; 
VstUaginoidea  penniseti,  on  glumes  of  Pennisetum  oompressum^  Some  of  these 
are  thought  to  be  very  destructive. 

A  review  of  grain  diseases,  1911,  E.  Riehm  (Centbl.  Baki.  [etc.],  2.  AM.. 
S4  (1912),  No.  14-17,  pp.  ^5^-^72).— This  is  a  comprehensive  review  of  the 
literature  of  grain  diseases  and  pests  during  1911,  with  an  extensive  bibliog- 
raphy covering  the  year. 

Control  of  loose  smut  of  barley  and  wheat,  R.  Schandeb  (Kaiser  Wilkeims 
Inst.  Landw.  Bromherg,  Aht  Pflanzenkrank.  FlugU.  16, 1912,  pp.  4,;ffl'.  i).— This 
is  a  brief  discussion  of  apparatus  and  methods  for  application  of  the  hot-water 
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treatment  to  seed  wbeat  and  barley  for  protection  against  loose  smut.  See 
also  a  previous  note  (B.  8.  R.,  24,  p.  846). 

A  rust-resistant  hybrid  wheat,  Schbibaxtx  {Bui.  Boo.  Nat,  Agr-  France,  72 
(1912),  No.  7,  pp.  6S&^40).'-The  author  gives  an  account  of  his  attempts  to 
secure  by  crossing  a  wheat  resistant  to  the  rust  which  annually  attacks  the 
grain  In  southeast  France.  He  reports  that  a  hybrid  of  Rl^te  with  Japhet  re- 
sp<Hided  best  to  these  efforts,  producing  a  wheat  having  comparatively  few 
beards,  exhibiting  In  fair  d^ree  the  desirable  features  of  earllness,  quality, 
yield,  and  resistance  to  rust,  and  giving  promise  of  future  Improvement  In  these 
respecta 

Bry  spot  of  oats,  H.  Zimmermann  (Mitt,  Deut.  Landw.  QeselL,  26  {1911), 
No.  20,  pp.  245,  246;  ahs.  in  Ztschr.  Pflanzenkrank.,  22  (1912),  No.  4,  p.  225).-^ 
The  author  sums  up  the  results  of  observations  made  on  dry  spot  of  oats  In  the 
region  of  Mecklenburg,  describing  the  appearance  and  progress  of  plants  show- 
ing the  disease.  This  is  said  to  be  of  very  variable  severity,  and  to  be  prob- 
ably due  to  excessive  or  Improper  liming  In  case  of  certain  sandy  or  light  soils 
of  that  region. 

Studies  on  canker  in  clover^  L.  Hiltneb  and  G.  Gentneb  {Prakt.  Bl.  Pfianz- 
enhau  u.  Bchutz,  n.  ser.,  10  {1912),  No.  8,  pp.  d0-9d).— This  author  claims  that 
the  appearance  of  clover  canker,  In  most  of  the  cases  observed,  was  due  to  the 
use  of  Imported  seed  and  that  different  varieties  of  clover  were  affected  In 
markedly  different  degrees.  A  brief  discussion  of  the  modl^ng  effect  on 
crop  returns  of  climate  and  manures  is  also  given. 

The  prevalence  of  disease  among  varieties  of  sugar  cane,  J.  B.  Harrison 
and  F.  A.  Stockoale  {Jow.  Bd.  Agr.  Brit.  Guiana,  $  {1912),  No.  4,p.226).— The 
susceptibility  of  several  varieties  of  Bourbon  cane  In  regard  to  resistance  to 
attacks  of  rind  fungus  Is  discussed. 

Canker  or  rot  of  Solanacen:  Eggplant,  peppers,  and  tomato,  P.  Voolino 
{Italia  Agr.,  49  {1912),  No.  S,  pp.  56^8,  fig.  1;  ahs.  in  Intemat.  Inst.  Agr. 
[Borne],  Bid.  Bur.  Agr.  Intel,  and  Plant  Diseases,  S  {1912),  No.  4,  pp.  1065, 
1066). — Ascochyta  hortorum,  found  in  1908  to  cause  a  drying  up  of  the  leaves 
and  fruits  of  eggplant,  was  in  1910  observed  in  France  on  stems  of  that  plant. 
In  the  same  year  it  was  noted  on  tomato  plants  in  Turin,  the  cankerous  brown 
spots  spreading  from  stalks  and  leaves  to  green  or  maturing  fruits  and  darken- 
ing and  rotting  the  pulp.  Spraying  with  Bordeaux  mixture  proved  an  efficient 
remedy.  The  author  offers  the  hypothesis  that  to  this  fungus  also  may  be 
attributed  the  withering  of  peppers,  producing  much  damage  during  recent 
years  in  Piedmont 

Celery  blights  and  how  to  control  them,  B.  M.  Streight  {Veg.  GroMoer^  2 
{1912),  No.  S,  pp.  4j  l^f  ftff^'  7). — ^An  account  Is  given  of  the  appearance,  mode 
of  attack,  and  progress  of  Cerooapora  apH  and  Beptoria  petroaelini,  said  to 
cause,  respectively,  early  and  late  blii^t  of  celery.  Spraying  with  the  usual 
Bordeaux  mixture  is  claimed  to  prevent  both  spread  and  infection,  if  used  in 
time. 

Some  apple  diseases  and  their  treatment,  0.  Brooks  {New  Hampshire  Bta. 
Bui.  157,  pp.  $2,  figs.  SO).— Thi^  is  a  revised  edition  of  Bulletin  144  of  the 
station  (B.  S.  R.,  22,  p.  747),  with  some  additional  information  relating  to  the 
fruit  spot  of  the  apple  due  to  Phoma  pomi,  a  preliminary  account  of  which  has 
been  noted  (E.  S.  R.,  27,  p.  652). 

[Diseases  of  peaches  in  the  Caucasus  and  resistant  varieties],  A.  S. 
BoNDABTSEV  {Zhur.  Boliezwi  Rast.,  5  {1911),  No.  5-6,  pp.  IS4,  1S5;  ahs.  in  In- 
temat. Inst.  Agr.  IRome],  Bui.  Bur.  Agr. Int^. and  Plant  Diseases,  9  {1912),  No. 
4,  p.  1061). — ^Among  the  causes  of  diseases  attacking  peaches  ^n  the  Caucasus 
region  in  1911  are  mentioned  Ewoascus  deformans,  Oercospora  oeraseUa,  Puo 
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cinia  prun4r8pinos<gt  O.  perHc€B;  Sphwrotheca  pannoMa^  and  MonUta  frucUpena. 
Varletlee  of  peaches  found  resJstant  are  named  in  connection  with  eadi  of  the 
first  three  fungi  above  listed. 

A  contribution  to  the  study  of  oUve  rot,  G.  db  Miohslb  (BoI.  Arbor,  li&L, 
7  {1911),  No.  S-i,  pp.  179-192,  figs.  7).— This  disease  is  said  to  affect  old  olive 
trees  of  diminished  vitality,  or  young  trees  in  consequence  of  injuries  of 
improper  culture.  These  conditions  favor  thd  activity  of  bacteria  which  pro- 
duce changes  in  the  living  tissue  followed  by  gradual  death  of  the  tree,  the 
details  of  the  process  not  yet  being  beyond  dispute. 

Incipient  appearances  are  said  to  be  subdued  by  cutting  out  cleanly  the 
affected  parts  and  thoroughly  disinfecting  the  wounda  For  more  advanced 
stages  a  similar  but  more  radical  treatment  is  prescribed.  Remedial  measures 
looking  to  the  preservation  of  vigor  in  the  trees  are  also  recomm«ided. 

Bruptive  disease,  or  '^  eccanthema,'*  of  orange  trees  in  Australia,  C  C 
Bbittlebank  (Jour.  Dept.  Agr.  Victoria,  10  {1912)^  No.  7,  pp.  401-^04,  figt. 
2). — ^The  author  briefly  describes  this  disease,  which  is  claimed  to  be  physio- 
logical and  to  be  due  primarily  to  weakened  vitality.  This  weakening  is 
attributed  generally  to  porous,  deep,  coarse,  sandy  soil,  lacking  in  organie 
matter,  drying  out  quickly  after  rain ;  to  continued  drought  followed  by  heavy 
rain ;  and  to  the  presaice  of  large  amounts  of  nitrogenous  manures. 

Remedial  measures  suggested  include  the  plowing  in  of  green  crops  previously 
manured  with  superphosphates,  and  avoidance  of  nitrogenous  manures. 

Permanganate  of  potash  in  vitieulture,  C.  Tbucbot  {Prog.  Apr.  ei  VU. 
{Ed.  VEst'Centre),  SS  {1912),  No.  S4,  pp.  229-2S1). --The  author  recommends 
as  a  remedy  for  a  gray  rot  of  grapes,  ascribed  to  Botrtftis  cinerea,  a  mixture  of 
15  parts  of  permanganate  of  potash  with  86  parts  of  sifted  lime^  applied  in 
powdered  form,  preferably  after  rain  or  a  heavy  dew.  In  a  second  formula, 
6  per  cent  of  alum  replaces  an. equal  proportion  of  tlie  p^manganate.  The 
action  is  claimed  to  be  certain. 

Orape  chlorosiB  and  its  treatment  with  sodium  nitrate  and  iron  sulphate, 
B.  Chancbin  {Jour.  Agr.  Prat.,  n.  ser.,  23  {1912),  Not.  22,  pp.  68S-686;  2S,  pp. 
715,  716). — Chlorosis  of  grape  leaves  is  here  h^d  to  be  due  in  general  to  poor 
nutrition,  most  commonly  with  lime  as  a  primary  injurious  factor  assisted  by 
various  secondary  conditions. 

Bxperim^its  were  conducted  under  direction  of  the  author  in  treating  seri- 
ously affected  vines  with  solutions  of  sulphate  of  iron  and  nitrate  of  soda.  Hie 
iron  salt  did  not  give  very  good  results.  The  treatment  with  nitrate  of  soda 
in  most  Instances  showed  considerable  Improv^noit,  and  in  many  cases  complete 
recovery,  where  the  dose  amounted  to  25  or  90  gm.  per  stock. 

The  subsequent  influence  of  fungicides  on  the  vigor  and  production  of 
grapevines,  and  their  resistance  to  chlorosis,  J.  L..yn>Ai.  {Rev.  Vii.,  ST 
{1912),  No.  965,  pp.  818-^18,  figs.  2;  aba.  in>  Intemat.  Inst.  Agr.  [Rome],  Bsl. 
Bur.  Agr.  Intel,  and  Plant  Diseases,  S  {1912),  No.  8,  pp.  1887,  1888).— Th» 
experiments  reported  are  said  to  Indicate  that  mildew  exercises  a  more  or  less 
remote  influence  on  grapevines,  as  shown  by  the  reduction  of  resistance  to 
clilorosis,  weakening  of  vegetation,  and  lowering  of  productivity,  these  influ- 
ences being  somewhat  proportional  to  the  damage  inflicted  at  any  given  time 
by  the  fungus,  early  invasions  usually  resulthig  in  greater  subsequent  damage 
to  the  vines. 

The  author  concludes  that  protection  by  si»aying  should  extend  not  only  to 
present  crops  but  to  vines  with  a  view  to  future  returns,  even  li^t  attacks  of 
mildew  being  carefully  guarded  against  for  the  sake  of  greater  vigor  in  the 
vines.  , 
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The  eonditlOBB  for  d«v6lopm«iit  of  grrapo  mll^sw,  L-  Rataz  and  G.  Vebos 
iL€8  Conditions  de  D4ve^oppemeni  du  MUdiou  de  la  Viffne.  Montpellier,  1912, 
pp.  61,  flffs,  9). — ^The  authors  here  preeent  in  connected  form  the  results  of 
their  studies  on  the  conditions  controlling  the  development  of  grape  mildew, 
most  of  which  have  already  been  previously  noted  (B.  S.  R.,  27,  p.  449). 

Third  year's  experiments  in  the  treatment  of  grapevine  mildew  in  the 
Bombay  Presidency,  W.  Bubns  and  O.  B.  Patwabdhan  (Dept.  Agr,  Bombay 
Bui,  51,  1912,  pp.  6). — ^In  the  third  year  of  experimenting  for  the  control  of 
grape  mildew  (B.  S.  R.,  27,  p.  49)  sprayings  from  3  to  5  in  number  were  given 
in  3  districts.  The  resulting  percentages  of  mildewed  grapes  ranged  from  1.7 
to  21,  averaging  9.7  per  cent,  for  eprayed  vines ;  and  from  42  to  100  per  cent, 
averaging  68.8  p^  cent,  for  unsprayed  vinea  The  sprayings  recommended 
employ  Bordeaux  mixture  of  full  strength  about  the  middle  of  May,  August, 
and  October,  and  of  half  strength  again  about  the  first  of  December  and  January 
with  plenty  of  soap  to  make  the  fungicide  stick  to  the  bunchea 

The  amount  of  copper  left  on  the  grapes  was  not  considered  deleterious  to 
users  and  the  stains  were  found  to  be  easily  removable  by  simply  dipping  in 
weak  vinegar  or  soaking  in  clean  water  over  night 

A  new  plan  of  attack  on  grape  mildew,  H.  Fasb  (But.  Soc.  Agr.  France, 
1912,  May  15,  pp.  518-^23). — ^The  substance  of  this  article  has  already  be^i 
noted  (B.  S.  R.,  26,  p.  550). 

The  spread  of  American  gooseberry  mildew,  S.  Castle  (Qard.  Chron.,  S. 
8er.,  52  {1912),  No.  1SS8,  p.  1S8). — The  author  reports  that  in  the  n^hborhood 
of  Wisbech  the  American  gooseberry  mildew  is  making  rapid  headway  in  spite 
of  all  efforts  looking  toward  its  control. 

Two  fungus  diseases  of  tulip  bulbs,  A.  A.  Blenkin  {Zhur,  BoliezM  Rast., 
5  {1911),  No.  5-S,  pp.  105-124;  ahs.  In  Intemat.  Inai,  Agr.  [Rome],  Bui.  Bur. 
Agr.  Intel,  and  Plant  Di9ea9e8,  S  {1912),  No.  4,  pp.  1066,  1067) .—Tulip  bulbs 
were  attacked  by  two  different  fungi,  the  first  being  recognized  as  Botrytia 
cinerea,  the  second  in  form  and  habits  somewhat  resembling  Scterotium  tuli- 
parum,  and  possibly  being  identical  therewith.  The  two  aire  usually  found  on 
the  same  bulb,  rarely  attacking  separate  plants.  Methods  of  control  recom- 
mended are  uprooting  and  burning  of  affected  bulbs,  and  disinfection  of  the  soil 
with  carbolineum. 

A  new  bacterium  causing  a  disease  of  Matthlola  annua,  G.  Bbiosi  and  L. 
Pavabino  {Atti  R.  Accad.  Lincei,  Rend.  CI.  Sci.  FU.,  Mat.  e  Nat.,  5.  ser„  21 
{1912),  II,  No.  S,  pp.  216^20). — ^A  disease  of  M.  annua  is  described  which,  it  is 
said,  may  extend  to  any  part  of  the  plant.  A  bacterium  was  isolated  and 
cultivated  to  which  the  disease  is  ascribed.  The  organism  is  claimed  to  be  new 
and  has  received  the  name  Bacterium  matthioUB. 

Observations  on  Asarum  europaoum  and  its  myeorrhisa,  B.  J.  Sohwabtz 
{Ann.  Bot.  [London],  26  {1912),  No.  109,  pp.  769-776,  pl9.  2).— As  a  result  of 
the  author's  investigations,  it  is  stated  that  A.  europrum  harbors  in  its  roots  a 
fungus  very  similar  to  those  of  ThismAa  aaero^  and  Neottia  nidu^-avis,  and 
limited  to  the  cortical  region  abutting  on  the  steles  of  the  young  roots.  Thick- 
walled  swellings  found  on  some  hyphe  are  said  to  represent  a  resting  stage  of 
the  fungus.    A  bibliography  is  appended. 

Knobs  and  exostoses  on  trees,  B.  Lem£e  {Rev.  Hort.  [Paris],  84  {1912), 
No.  H,  pp.  3S6-3S8,  figs.  16). — ^Attention  is  called  to  various  kinds  of  swellings 
and  excrescenses  on  roots,  trunks,  limbs,  and  twigs  of  certain  trees,  known  or 
suspected  to  be  due  to  the  activity  of  fungi  or  other  parasites. 

Studies  on  gum  flow  and  frost  injuries  of  various  trees,  ZI,  P.  Sobaueb 
{Landw.  JahrJ).,  U  (iWi),  No.  1,  pp.  131-162,  pis.  2;  ahs.  in  Bot.  Gaz.,  54 
<1912),  No*  2,  pp.  17$,  174)* — ^In  continuation  of  previous  work  on  the  factors 
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operative  in  gnmmosiB  (B.  8,»  B.,  28»  p.  3S3 ;  24,  p.  664),  tiie  aatbor  lioUto  that 
stimuli,  such  aa  frosts  and  wounda»  only  accentuate  a  natural  tendency  latent 
in  cherry  and  other  trees  to  gummy  deeeneration  and  related  pbenomoia  doe 
to  variations  in  growth  and  nutrition  which  may  be  r^arded  as  not  abnormal. 
These  may  result  in  cell  immaturity,  unbalanced  tensions,  excess  of  ensyma, 
and  degeneration  processes  extending  from  cell  to  cell.  Such  groups  of  de- 
generated cells  are  usually  more  abundant  in  the  late  fall  growth.  liOoaeneM 
of  structure  appeared  to  be  closely  related  with  susc^tibility  to  frost  inflnence 
and  formation  of  gum. 

Detailed  studies  were  made  of  numerous  widely  separated  genera  of  toees^ 

The  Pennsylvania  Chestnut  Bll^rht  Oonferenoe  (HarritUtrg:  SUUe^  1912^ 
pp.  25Sf  pU,  4S), — ^This  is  a  report  of  the  proceedings  of  a  cmiference,  called  by 
the  Governor  of  P^msylvania  to  meet  at  Harrisburg,  Pa.,  February  20  to  2Lp 
1912,  to  consider  ways  and  means  of  preventing  the  spread  of  the  chestnut  tree 
bark  disase.  An  address  by  the  governor,  and  numerous  papers,  reports  and 
discussions  by  scientists^  foresters,  manufacturers,  and  othara,  bring  out  what 
was  known  at  that  date  and  what  it  was  considered  should  be  Imown  concern- 
ing this  disease. 

Notes  on  the  chestnut  bark  diaeaae,  H.  R.  FULiozr  (In  P€tm9iflpan4a  Chett- 
nut  Blight  Conference.  HarriBlnurg:  Btate,  1912,  pp.  4^-^).— Tlie  author 
reports  on  a  study  of  the  means,  methods,  and  conditions  of  transmissioii  ol 
this  disease,  in  substance  briefly  as  follows: 

The  Infective  material  in  case  of  Diaporthe  paraHiica  consists  in  its  oonldia 
and  its  ascospores.  Tests  made  with  air  currents  as  carriers  of  conldia,  dry, 
damp,  and  under  strong  spraying  to  simulate  storm  conditions,  showed  that 
conldia  can  be  detached  by  strong  air  blasts  and  carried  short  dlstanoss. 
Conldia  in  a  dry  room  at  ordinary  temperature,  retained  their  germinabiUty 
for  four  months,  but  not  for  five,  while  material  exposed  out  of  doors  and  that 
kept  moist  at  about  76*  F.  in  a  greenhouse  did  not  germinate  after  four  monUia. 
Both  kinds  of  spores  germinated  in  a  decoction  of  chestnut  bark,  in  rice  bro^ 
etc.  Ascospores  germinated  in  spring  water,  while  conldia  did  not  (Sermlna- 
bility  of  conidia  is  most  favored  at  00^,  decreasing  considerably  at  10**  above 
oi  below  that  point  Ascospores  germinated  best  at  70"*,  but  also  fairly  wdl 
at  46*  or  86*,  and  they  still  germinated  readily  after  at  least  moderate  freeslng. 
The  effect  of  extreme  temperatures  was  not  investigated.  In  general,  the 
most  rapid  early  growth  is  at  the  optimum  temperature  for  germinatioo. 

In  the  laboratory  the  fungus  grows  well  on  a  variety  of  artificial  media, 
particularly  on  a  slightly  acid  potato  agar.  Some  evidence  seems  to  point  to 
the  possibility  of  its  living  on  at  least  dead  parts  of  trees  other  than  chestnut, 
as  oaks,  etc.,  though  such  have  not  been  shown  to  be  diseased  by  the  fungna 
Infections  were  found  where  injuries  to  chestnuts  had  been  inflicted  by  light- 
ning, etc.,  both  sapwood  and  heartwood  becoming  infected  by  spreading  of  the 
fungus  if  the  cut  surface  was  kept  moist  Insect  injuries  also  ai^[)eared  to  be 
favorable  points  for  development  of  infection  from  spores.  Field  studies  at 
Orblsonia,  Pa.,  seem  to  indicate  that  there  had  been  a  very  rapid  thread  of  the 
disease  recently ;  that  insects  may  carry  infection  up  the  branches  and  into  the 
cracks  and  holes ;  that  moisture  fftvored  infection  in  certain  cases;  that  younger 
trees  were  more  susceptible  than  older  ones ;  and  that  birds  were  not  notably, 
if  at  all,  connected  with  the  carrying  of  spores. 

[Longevity  of  mycelium  and  spores  of  Diaporthe  parasitica],  Gabouhv 
RuMBOLD  (In  PewnsylvwUa  Chestnut  Blight  Oonferenoe.  Harrisburg:  State^ 
1912,  pp.  241,  2i2), — ^An  attempt  was  made  to  germinate  q;K>re8  from  an  In-. 
fected  piece  of  chestnut  collected  in  July,  1908,  and  kept  continuously  in  a 
moist  cell  until  April,  1912.    The  fungus  made  a  small  growth,  but  after  staft* 
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ing  to  produce  a  small  number  of  pycnidia  It  ceased  to  grow.  Spores  also 
germinated,  but  these  too  made  only  a  small  growth,  producing  no  pycnidia. 
The  apparent  loss  of  vitality,  it  is  suggested,  might  hare  been  due  to  Penl- 
cillium,  a  growth  of  which  covered  the  surface  of  the  specimen. 

The  possibility  of  a  medicinal  remedy  for  chestnut  blight,  Gasoline  Rum- 
bold  (In  Pennsylvania  Chestnut  Blight  Conference.  Hafrishurg:  State,  1912, 
pp.  57,  58).— The  author  reports  in  regard  to  medicinal  treatment  of  chestnut 
blight  that  experiments  are  under  way,  but  are  as  yet  incomplete,  considering 
the  influences  of  soil  and  atmospheric  moisture,  of  fertilisers,  of  healthful  or 
unhealthful  surroundings  and  conditioas  of  the  tree,  of  wounds,  etc.,  on  the 
susceptibility  of  the  tree  to  disease,  and  on  its  reaction  to  treatment  She 
states  also  that  acperiments  to  test  the  relative  vitality  of  the  mycelium  and 
of  the  two  kinds  of  spores  and  others  with  chemicals  toxic  to  the  fungus  are 
in  progress,  as  well  as  studies  on  the  question  of  immunity  of  different  kindi 
of  trees. 

The  biological  relations  of  Bhytisma  acerinum  to  various  maples,  K. 
MuLLEB  (Ber.  Deut.  Bot.  QeselL,  SO  (1912),  No.  7,  pp.  385^91).^^he  author 
investigated  R.  acerinum  for  the  purpose  of  determining  whether  or  not  this 
fungus  is  to  be  classed  as  a  single  species.  Inoculation  experiments  were  car- 
ried on  with  several  species  of  maple  in  the  open  air  during  1908-1911  with  the 
following  results: 

Spores  from  Acer  platanoides,  which  is  widely  distributed,  easily  infected 
this  maple  and  A.  campestre,  but,  in  general*  only  partially  and  weakly  A. 
pseudoplatanus  and  A,  dasycarpum. 

Morphologically  similar  fungi  from  A.  pseudoplatanus  from  several  localities 
severely  infected  the  same  maple  in  the  locality  of  the  experiment,  while  the 
other  species  of  maple  were' not  attacked  at  all.  This  biologically  distinct 
species  of  fungus  was  named  R,  pseudoplatani.  R.  punctatum,  which  is 
claimed  to  be  limited  to  A.  pseudoplatanus,  is  morphologically  distinguished 
from  R.  pseudoplatani  by  its  larger  sderotia  and  spores. 

Spores  from  the  fungus  on  A.  campestre  attacked  this  maple  severely,  less  so 
A,  platanoides,  and  not  at  all  A.  pseudoplatamis.  The  fungus  is  considered  to 
be  a  specialized  form  of  R.  acerinum^  less  distinct  than  is  R.  pseudoplatani, 
and  to  It  the  name  R.  acerinum  campestris  is  given.  Further  reports  are  prom- 
ised on  the  morphological  relations  of  R.  acerinum. 

Oak  disease  in  1909  and  1910,  A  Paque  {BiU.  Soc.  Roy.  Bot.  Belg.,  48 
U911\),  No.  1,  pp.  22^6),— A  brief  account  is  given  of  the  6ak  disease  due  to 
Ofdium  in  France.  During  1900  and  1910  its  intensity  is  said  to  have  dimin- 
ished somewhat  In  that  section.  Lists  are  given  of  the  species  of  trees  attacked 
and  those  exempt.  Attention  is  drawn  to  the  fact  that,  while  almost  every 
native  oak  was  attacked,  nearly  all  foreign  species  in  the  same  forests  appeared 
resistant  to  this  fungus. 

The  oak  Oi'dium  in  France,  G.  Tbinchiebi  and  L.  Mangin  {Jour,  Agr.  Prat, 
n.  ser.,  2S  (1912),  Nos.  16,  pp.  496,  i97;  29,  pp.  7id-72i ) .— This  is  a  continuation 
of  contributions  made  by  these  authors  and  by  G.  Aimaud  and  E.  Fo^x  on  oak 
Ofdium  (E.  S.  R.,  20,  p.  757;  23,  p.  354;  25,  p.  248;  27,  p.  753),  the  later  discus- 
sions being  somewhat  controversial. 

Oak  Oi'dium  in  Sologne,  E.  Noffrat  {Bui.  Soc.  Nat.  Agr.  France,  72  (1912), 
No.  7,  pp.  575-584). — ^An  account  is  given  of  the  appearance  of  oak  Oldium  in 
Sologne  in  1907  and  of  its  progress,  habits,  and  damage  in  that  district 

It  is  stated  that  but  slight  infection  by  this  fungus  is  noted  in  growths  of  4 
years  and  over,  but  that  it  severely  attacks  the  younger  trees  and  branches. 
From  this  fact  it  is  concluded  that  this  fungus  may  be  checked,  possibly  exter- 
minated,  in  a  few  years  by  sacrificing  these  younger  growths  for  a  while,  if 
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neceflflary,  and  by  early  and  free  nee  of  aoch  fnnglcldeB  as  solphar,  polysnlpWda, 
and  permanganate  of  potaah  with  a  Tiew  to  prev&itk<m  rather  tlian  care. 

A  root  diaeafle  of  the  Parm  rubber  tree  (Vomea  aemitostna),  K.  BAHCBorT 
{Depi,  Agr.  Fed.  Malay  States  Bui.  IS,  1912,  pp.  SO,  pU.  7d).— This  la  a  brief 
dlBcnflslon  of  the  history,  dlstribntlon,  spread,  aymptoms,  and  treatment  of  the 
root  disease  of  Hevea  broHUenHs  and  of  its  relation  to  other  hosts  and  to 
attacks  by  Insects. 

The  disease  attacks  the  roots,  catting  off  the  water  snpply,  yellowinsr  and 
wilting  the  leaves,  and  killing  the  trees  in  from  4  months  to  2  years  according 
to  age.  The  fungus  seems  to  propagate  itself  mainly  by  means  of  mynellnm 
which  spreads  in  tlie  roots,  living  or  dead,  also  to  some  extent  in  the  soli, 
attacking  live  roots  of  young  or  old  trees,  but  soon  disappearing  if  left  witboTzt 
its  customary  substratum. 

Moisture,  abundance  of  vegetable  matter,  acidity  of  soil,  and  darkness  f^vor 
mycelial  growth.  Experiments  with  artificial  infections  by  means  of  mycelium 
were  successful  In  10  out  of  14  plants  tried.  Infection  of  living  plants  from 
dead  roots  is  thought  to  be  the  usual  mode  of  transmission.  Spores  arise  from 
two  forms  of  fructification,  but  are  not  known  to  carry  the  disease.  Several 
other  hosts  are  known,  all  being  woody  plants. 

Methods  of  treatment  include  isolation  by  means  of  trenches;  sanitation  by 
removal  or  burning  in  place  of  all  infected  or  suspected  trees  or  parts;  applica- 
tion of  lime  to  neutralise  acidity,  and  possibly  as  a  fungicide;  drainage;  amd 
utilisation  of  the  space  with  immune  trees,  while  the  infected  roots  of  the 
removed  trees  are  disappearing  from  the  soil. 

A  brief  bibliography  is  appended. 

Two  new  diseases  of  Sophora  Japonica,  M.  Tuboobti  and  L.  Matfd  {AtU  B. 
Accad.  Lincei,  Rend,  CI.  8ci.  Fis.,  Mat.  e  Nat.,*  5.  aer.,  21  {1912),  II,  No.  4, 
pp.  246-249).— This  is  a  preliminary  note  descriptive  of  two  new  fungi,  which 
have  received  the  names  Macrosporium  aophorm  and  OibhereUa  Jnio»iana^  at- 
tacking, respectively,  leaves  and  branches  of  the  pagoda  tree  of  China  and 
Japan. 

A  oaae  of  ffonunoaia  in  teak,  J.  A.  Hoirnro  (Meded.  D^i-Proefatat.  Ifedait, 
7  (1912),  No.  1,  pp.  12-15,  59). — ^An  account  is  given  of  the  evident  infection 
of  teak  nursery  stock  with  Ba<Mu»  aoUimaceafum,  causing  gummosis,  this 
being  claimed  to  be  the  first  instance  in  which  this  plant  has  been  attached 
by  this  disease. 

Xacrophoma  efcelsa  inf estans  iMraaitio  on  Abies  concolor  in  Bnssia,  I.  A. 
Ohl  (Zhur.  Boliezni  Raat.,  5  (1911),  No.  SS,  pp.  127-1S4,  pi.  h  figs.  2;  a5a.  in 
Intemat.  Inst.  Agr.  [Rome},  Bui.  Bur.  Agr.  Intel,  and  Plant  Disease^^  S 
(1912),  No.  4,  pp.  1067,  1068). — ^In  Polteva  A.  concolor  showed  disease  dne  to 
a  parasite  identified  as  a  Macrophoma,  tor  which  the  author  suggests  the  name 
M.  exoelsa  inf  estans.  The  use  of  fungicides  in  spring,  and  burning  and  removal 
in  autumn,  are  remedial  measures  recomm^ided. 

Lophoderminm  nerviseqnum  paraaitic  on  fir  needles,  B.  M^  (BvH.  8oc.  Nat. 
Agr.  France,  12  (1912),  No.  7,  pp.  615^25;  Rev.  Baum  et  Fdrets,  51  (1912), 
No.  16,  pp.  4S1-49S,  pi.  i).— Pursuant  to  studies  previously  noted  (E.  S.  R.,  25, 
p.  47;  26,  p.  451)  with  L.  macrosporum  on  spruce,  the  author  reports  bis  in- 
vestigations with  L.  nervisequum,  parasitic  on  fir,  which  it  is  said  to  attack 
when  meeting  it  in  a  state  of  deficient  nutrition,  and  causing,  as  does  L.  fnacro- 
sporum,  considerable  loss  in  France.  Experlmente  seem  to  show  the  protective 
value  of  keeping  trees  well  nourished  and  vigorous. 

Boot  disease  of  pine,  M.  Makoik  (Compt.  Rend.  Acad.  8ci.  [Paris}.  ISi 
(1912),  No.  2S,  pp.  1525-1528).— The  author  made  a  study  of  thip  disease,  of 
the  fungus  (Rhiaina  inflata)  said  to  cause  it,  and  of  the  effecte  of  forest  fires 
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Which  are  claimed  to  favor  its  attacks.  As  a  result  of  these  investigations, 
the  conclusions  are  reached  that  R.  inflata  is  common  even  on  sound  trees 
throughout  the  pineries  of  Fontainebleau ;  that  the  development  of  the  fruiting 
bodies  is  favored  by  the  fertilizing  constituents  of  ashes  left  by  forest  fires 
and  woodmen's  fires;  and  that  it  is  at  present  doubtful  whether  the  disease 
is  caused  by  invasion  of  the  pine  roots  by  the  mycelium  of  R.  inflata  which, 
according  to  the  author,  occurs  rather  after  the  weakening  of  the  tree  by  the 
disease,  the  reason  of  which  he  claims  to  be  at  preeoit  unknown. 

Bsperimenta  in  spraylnff  with  polysulphids  and  other  fungicides  in  191 1, 
B.  Pantanelli  iStass.  Sper.  Agr.  liaU  i5  (1912),  No.  5,  pp.  iW-iW).— The 
author's  experiments  resulted  in  the  following  conclusions : 

The  polysulphids  of  calcium,  barium,  and  zinc  with  sodium  have  shown  an 
efficacy  equal  or  superior  to  that  of  Bordeaux  mixture  in  controlling  Exooscub 
deformans  and  other  fungus  diseases  of  peacfh  and  apple.  They  have  also  been 
used  with  success  against  Oldium  of  rose,  oak,  and  euonymus,  against  Ex- 
ohasidium  azalew,  etc.  These  polysulphids  and  combinations  thereof  with 
Bordeaux  mixture,  acetate  of  copper,  and  nitrate  of  silver  are  recommended  as 
efficacious  also  against  Peronospora  and  Oldium  of  the  grape.  The  polysul- 
phids of  barium  and  zinc  with  sodium  are  said  to  show  a  stimulating  action 
on  vegetation,  especially  that  of  peaches,  and  to  be  harmless  to  both  leaves  and 
flowers,  whereas  those  of  calcium  are  fatal  to  the  foliage  of  the  peach.  The 
question  of  relative  cost  is  also  discussed. 

[The  mechanical  reduction  of  spray  particles],  P.  Labue  (Rev.  Fit., 
97  (1912),  yo.  9€7,  pp.  879-881,  flffs.  5).— This  is  a  report  on  experiments  made 
with  nozzles  of  various  forms,  but  having  orifices  mainly  cylindrical  with  a 
conical  flare. 

It  is  stated  that  no  conclusions  have  been  drawn  as  to  the  best  form,  but 
that  a  suitable  smallness  of  droplets  could  not  be  attained  at  a  shorter  distance 
than  50  cm.  from  the  nozzle^  This  fact  is  said  to  be  an  obstacle  to  the  employ- 
ment of  devices  for  spraying  stems,  branches,  and  lower  leaf  surfaces  with  the 
maTJmnm  of  economy  as  regards  liquid  and  labor. 

ECOHOHIG  ZOOLOGY— EHTOHOLOOT. 

Distribatlon  and  origin  of  life  in  America,  R.  F.  Schabff  (London,  191U 
pp.  XVI -^497,  pl9.  21). --The  chapters  of  this  work  are  devoted  to  the  fftuna 
of  Greenland,  the  fauna  of  northeastern  North  America,  the  animals  of  the 
Canadian  Northwest,  the  fiiuna  of  Alaska,  the  Rocky  Mountains  and  their 
inhabitants,  the  animals  of  the  Eastern  States,  the  fauna  of  the  Continental 
Basin,  the  Southeastern  States  and  Bermuda,  southwestern  North  America 
and  its  fauna,  the  fauna  of  Central  America,  the  West  Indian  Islands  and  their 
Inhabitants,  the  fiiuna  and  flora  of  the  Galapagos  Islands,  the  animals  of  the 
northwestern  States  of  South  America,  the  fiiuna  of  eastern  South  America, 
and  Argentina  and  Chile. 

A  bibliography  of  the  principal  works  consulted  in  its  preparation,  consisting 
of  82  pages,  and  a  general  index  are  included. 

Food  of  some  well-known  birds  of  the  forest,  farm,  and  garden,  F.  B.  L. 
Beal  and  W.  L.  McAtee  (17.  8.  Dept.  Agr.,  Farmers*  Bid.  SOB,  pp.  S5,  figs.  16).— 
This  bulletin  deals  with  20  birds  selected  because  of  their  economic  importance 
to  farmers  and  fruit  growers  of  the  respective  regions  they  inhabit.  With  the 
exception  of  8  species  of  sapsuckers,  all  the  birds  treated  are  l)eneflcial  and 
should  be  recognized  and  protected.  The  species  considered  are,  the  three- 
toed  woodpeckers  (PUsoideB  arctioas  and  P.  amerioanus) ;  California  wood- 
pecker (Melanerpes  formMvorus  hairdi) ;  Lewis  woodpecker  (Asyndesmua 
70267'—No.  &— 13 6 
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lewisi) ;  red-bellied  woodpecker  {Centurua  carolinuB) ;  sapBuckers  {Sph^rtk^iau 
varius,  8.  ruber,  and  8»  thyroideus) ;  liummlngbirdB  {ArchOochuM  colu&ri$  and 
CaXypie  atma) ;  Arkansaa  kingbird  (Tynuinua  vertical) ;  aab-Uiroated  fly- 
catcher (Myiarchus  cmeratcens) ;  western  yellow-beUied  flycatcher  (Empi^onax 
diffloUia) ;  homed  lark  (Otocoris  alpestrU) ;  chipping  sparnnr  (Spiz^u  paster- 
ina) ;  Junco  or  snowbird  (Junoo  hyemdm)  \  white-crowned  sparrow  {Zona- 
trichia  leucophrys) ;  southern  butcher  bird  iLanius  ludovickmui) ;  Aodaboo 
warbler  (Dendroica  auduhoni) ;  and  ruby-crowned  kinglet  (Et^ulus  oolet^uia). 

Fish  and  game  laws  of  New  Jersey  (Trenton,  N,  J,,  191B,  pp.  232,  pi.  i).— 
This  is  a  compendium  of  the  New  Jersey  law& 

Capture  of  Raleigh  by  the  wharf  rat,  C.  S.  Bbimlet  (Jour.  ElUha  UiichOl 
8ci.  8oc,,  28  (1912),  No,  2,  pp,  92-94).— The  author  reports  that  while  known 
to  have  been  at  Beaufort  in  1870,  the  wharf  rat  was  not  observed  in  Baleigfa 
until  1Q09.  Two  years  later  it  appeared  in  great  abundance  and  slaughtared 
large  number^  of  young  chicken&  The  wharf  rat  is  strongly  Inclined  to  burrow, 
while  the  black  and  brown  rats  are  climbers. 

Life  histories  of  Indian  insects,  H,  D.  No^bojee  (MenK  Depi.  Agr.  IndU, 
Ent.  8er,,  2  (1912),  No,  9,  pp.  165-191,  pl8.  7,  flgt.  2).— A  number  of  iu|oatic 
Hemlptera  and  Coleoptera  are  takox  up  in  this  second  paper  (EI  SL  B.,  24« 
p,  768). 

Becent  investigationa  in  insect  parasitism,  O.  H.  Swbzet  {HawaU.  Foreiter 
and  Agr.,  9  (1912),  No8.  5,  pp.  8S-87;  4,  pp.  i«0-i35).— A  review  of  recent  work. 

The  effect  of  heat  on  certain  insect  enemies  of  plants,  J.  Gqaine  {Gompt, 
Rend.  Acad.  8ci.  [Paris],  154  (1912),  No.  26,  pp.  18SS-18S6).-'BXgh  tempera- 
tures during  the  latter  part  of  June  and  early  July,  1011,  when  the  thermometer 
reached  87"  C.  (98.6^  F.)  in  the  shade^  together  with  a  prolonged  drought, 
resulted  in  the  destruction  of  larvae  and  chrysalids  of  the  cochylis  moth  to  such 
an  extent  that  in  certain  regions  the  second  generation  was  nearly  completely 
annihilated.  The  cecidomyid  Nonarthropalpua  huxi,  which  develops  In  boxwood 
leaves,  is  said  to  have  been  similarly  destroyed. 

Beport  of  the  entomologist,  W.  Y.  To  web  (Porto  Rico  8ta.  Bpt.  1911,  fi^ 
S2-S6). — The  work  of  the  year  consisted  largely  of  the  study  of  the  white  grub 
on  cane  and  an  ant  which  infests  coffee  and  practically  all  its  shade  trees.  A 
mosquito  survey  of  San  Juan  was  commenced. 

In  a  study  of  the  flora  of  practically  all  districts  of  the  island,  undertaken 
since  the  bee  work  previously  noted  (B.  8.  R.,  26,  p.  62),  a  great  number  of 
shade  trees  used  in  coffee  plantations  have  beea  found  to  produce  nectar.  In 
the  lowlands  guam&  (Inga  laurina),  which  is  by  far  the  best  honey  plant  on 
the  island,  is  used  almost  entirely,  while  in  the  interior  the  guava  is  the  princi- 
pal shade  tree  in  coffee  plantationa  It  is  said  to  be  not  uncommon  for  a  good 
strong  hive  of  bees  to  gather  from  5  to  11  lbs.  a  day  ftom  the  guami,  whteh 
blossoms  from  2  to  5  times  a  year,  the  bloom  lasting  from  10  to  16  days.  The 
honey  produced  is  very  light  in  color,  reeembling  the  clover  honeiy  of  the  North 
and  running  about  12  lbs.  to  the  gallon. 

In  order  to  determine  the  annual  production  of  honey  by  a  good  colony,  2 
colonies  were  placed  on  a  pair  of  scales  and  their  weights  taken  morning  and 
evening.  '*The  readings  showed  at  what  seasons  the  bees  were  moot  active; 
also  what  flowers  produced  the  greatest  quantity  of  honey.  During  a  period 
of  0  months  from  one  of  the  colonies  there  were  extracted  470  lbs.  of  honey, 
while  the  other  produced  887  lbs.  The  only  period  when  both  colonies  were  not 
gathering  was  during  September,  and  during  this  month  the  small  colony  gath- 
ered sufficient  honey  so  that  it  did  not  have  to  use  any  of  Its  surplus.  Beglii- 
ning  the  latter  part  of  February  and  through  March,  April,  and  May,  the  beea 
worked  on  the  general  bloom,  and  it  was  not  unoommon  lor  them  to  iilftflr 
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from  1  to  2  lbs.  of  bon^  per  day."  During  July  and  August  one  of  the  hiyes 
gathered  208  lbs.  of  honey. 

While  the  native  mangoes,  with  one  exception,  are  comparatively  free  from 
insect  infestation  some  of  the  imported  varieties  appear  to  be  seriously  attacked 
by  the  fruit  fly  (Anastrepha  addusa).  This  fly  is  very  partial  to  the  Gam- 
bodiana,  practically  ruining  this  variety,  it  being  almost  impossible  to  flnd  a 
ripe  mango  Uiat  does  not  contain  from  2  to  6  maggots.  Upon  completing  their 
development  the  maggots  pass  into  the  ground  to  a  depth  of  1  to  li  in.  where 
ihey  pupate  in  about  24  hours,  the  pupal  period  lasting  from  18  to  16  days. 

A  small  white  scale,  which  occurs  in  India,  was  found  on  the  trunks  and 
large  branches  of  the  mango  but  does  not  seem  to  spread  rapidly  in  Porto  Rico. 
At  Mayagues  this  scale  has  been  found  parasitized  by  the  common  black  fungus, 
occurring  on  the  white  scale  of  the  orange,  and  a  brown  fungus  which  is  found 
on  the  purple  scale  in  the  mountains.  Thrips  are  said  to  be  plentiful  on  some 
varieties  of  mangoes,  especially  those  infested  by  the  fruit  fly. 

Beports  of  entomological  department,  A.  B.  Stbnb  et  al.  (Ann.  Rpt,  Bd. 
Agr.  B,  /.,  Bnt.  Dept.,  26  U910),  pp.  ^0+11+59,  pU.  7,  /l^«.  W).— The  several 
parts  of  this  report  deal  with  nursery  inspection,  insect  notes,  report  of  apiary 
inspection,  the  gipsy  and  brown-tail  moth  situation,  the  elm-beetle  and  San 
Jos6  scale  work,  bee  keeping  in  Rhode  Island,  and  how  to  keep  bees. 

Ck>mbatiiig  scale  and  other  insects,  L.  Tbabut  [La  Defense  oofUre  le$ 
CochenUlea  et  autrea  Jnaectea  Fix4a.  Algier$:  Gouvt.  O^.  Alff4rie,  1910,  pp, 
ISU  pis.  ij  fiff9.  ii^).— Noted  from  another  source  (B.  S.  R.,  27,  p.  867). 

Insect  pests,  J.  H.  Fabbb  (Le«  Bavoffeurs;  BMts  $ur  les  Insectei  NuisMes 
a  V Agriculture.    Paris,  [iW2],  pp.  282,  pU.  iff).— This  is  a  small  popular  work. 

Sugar  cane  insects  in  Trinidad,  F.  W.  Ubich  (West  Indian  Bui.,  12  (1912)^ 
yo.  S,  pp.  ^83-^9i ).—^The  principal  cane  pests  and  their  status  in  Trinidad  are 
briefly  noted. 

The  enemies  of  the  olive,  P.  Papagboboiou  (Ami.  Cfeniblou^^  22  (1912)^  No. 
9t  pp.  521-591). — ^The  author  here  gives  a  brief  account  of  the  olive  scolytid 
iPhUBotnima  olecB),  olive  fly  (Daous  ole(B),  olive  scale  (Lecoffiium  olea),  and 
flooty  mold  {Fumago  olew),  and  means  of  combating  them. 

Insects  attaddnff  the  prone  in  the  PadjElc  Northwest,  A.  B.  Oobdlbt  (Bet^ 
ier  Fruit,  7  (1912),  Jfo.  2,  pp.  9-lS,  flga.  tf).— This  is  a  brief  popular  account  of 
the  more  important  insect  enemies  of  the  prune,  including  the  western  peach 
and  prune  borer  (Banninoidea  opaleacens),  San  Jos6  scale,  prune  twig  miner 
(Anaraia  lineatella),  bud-moth,  shot-hole  borer  (XylelforuB  diapar),  cicadas,  the 
branch  and  twig  borer  (Polycaon  oonfertua),  and  tent  caterpillars  (Malaoch 
9oma  spp.). 

Natural  enemies  of  the  banana  occurring  in  Queenslaad,  H.  Tbton 
Queensland  Agr.  Jour.,  2S  {1912),  Vo,  5,  pp.  560-^9).— The  insect  pests  here 
mentioned  are  the  fruit  fly  Doom  {Tephritia)  tryoni  and  a  leaf-eating  weevtt 
(Coptorhyhchua  sp.)* 

Inseot  pests  of  cacao,  P.  L.  Gufpt  (Weat  Indian  Bui.,  12  (1912),  No.  5, 
pp.  SIO-MO). — In  addition  to  a  somewhat  detailed  account  of  the  cacao  beetle 
(Bteiraatoma  depreaautn)  and  cacao  thrips  {Heliothripa  rubrocinotua) ,  the 
author  presents  a  preliminary  list  of  80  insects  affecting  the  cacao  tree,  ar- 
ranged more  or  less  in  the  order  of  their  importance. 

Oooonnt  pests,  O.  W.  Basbett  and  D.  B.  Magkis  (Philippine  Agr.  Bev. 
[Engliah  Ed.},  5  (1912),  No.  5,  pp.  254-261,  pla.  5).-- This  is  a  brief  account  of 
the  enemies  of  the  coconut.  Including  insects,  diseases,  mammals,  birds,  and 
Crustacea. 

It  is  said  that  of  76  or  more  recorded  insect  pests  of  coconut  there  are  only  5 
or  6  species  that  are  actually  injuring  the  crop  to  any  great  ext^t  and  of  these 
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only  2  are  of  prime  Importance  In  the  Philippines.  *'Thronghont  the  Philip- 
pine Archipelago,  and  in  fact  in  all  southern  Asia  and  the  Malaysian  regions, 
the  nang,  or  rhlnocerous  beetle  {OrycteB  rMnocero9)  causes  a  tremendous 
amount  of  damage.  .  .  .  The  red  weevil  {RhynchophoroB  ferrugineuB)  is  the 
second  most  destructiye  insect  attacking  coconuts  in  the  Philippines.** 

The  enemies  and  diseases  of  the  coffee  tree  in  East  Africa,  H.  Mobstatt 
{Pfiamer,  8  (1912),  Beiheft  2,  pp.  V+87,  pla.  i^).— The  first  part  of  this  paper 
(pp.  1-74)  is  devoted  to  a  discussion  of  the  various  animal  enemies  of  the  cofTee 
tree,  of  which  the  insects  malte  up  the  greater  part 

Forest  entomologry  in  the  United  States,  K.  Eschebich  {Natunv.  ZUchr. 
Forsi  u.  Landw.,  10  (1912),  No,  9,  pp.  4S3--446,  figs.  4).— This  is  a  review  of 
the  work  carried  oo  by  the  forest  insect  division  of  the  Bureau  of  Entomology 
of  this  Department,  and  Includes  a  list  of  the  more  important  writings  on  the 
subject  by  A.  D.  Hopklna 

Tetrigin»  (Acridlin»)  in  the  A^cultoral  Besearch  Institute,  Posa, 
Bihar,  with  descriptions  of  new  species,  J.  L.  Hancock  (Mem.  Dept.  Agr. 
India,  Ent.  8er.,  4  (1912),  No.  2,  pp.  i5i-i 00). —Some  24  lEftecies  are  described 
as  new  in  this  paper. 

A  new  pest  to  maize,  Q.  Fbbnch,  Jr.  (Jour.  Dept.  Agr,  Victoria,  10  (1912), 
No.  7,  pp.  450,  451,  Hgs.  £).— The  harlequin  fruit  bug  (Dindymus  versicolor)  is 
reported  to  have  been  the  source  of  injury  to  com  at  Omeo,  Glppsland.  The 
injury  is  caused  by  sucking  the  Juice  from  the  kernels  at  the  end  of  the  cob. 

A  note  on  add-fast  bacilli  in  head  lice  (Pedicolos  capitis),  G.  W.  McCot 
and  M.  T.  Glego  (Pub.  Health  and  Mar.  Hosp.  Berv.  U.  8.,  Pub.  Health  Bpts^ 
27  (1912),  No.  36,  pp.  1464, 1465). — ^In  recent  work  in  connection  with  the  study 
of  the  possibility  of  the  transmission  of  leprosy  by  animal  parasites,  the  authors 
have  found  a  large  number  of  acid-fast  bacilli  in  smears  made  from  2  lice 
(P.  capitis)  taken  from  an  advanced  case  of  nodular  leprosy.  In  morphology, 
grouping,  and  tinctorial  characteristics,  the  organisms  found  In  these  insects 
were  indistinguishable  from  the  leprosy  bacillua 

Leafhoppers  affecting  cereals,  grasses,  and  forage  crops,  H.  Obbobn  ( U.  8. 
Dept.  Agr.,  Bur.  Ent.  Bui.  108,  pp.  123,  pis.  4,  figs.  29).— This  bulletin  is  based 
upon  investigations  made  In  the  field,  on  farms  and  ranges,  under  natural 
conditions  in  various  parts  of  the  United  States,  and  deals  particularly  with 
those  species  affecting  the  cultivated  crops. 

On  grasses  and  grains  the  attack  Is  more  commonly  noticed  In  the  form  of 
wilted  or  discolored  blotches  on  the  leaves  or  stems.  The  author  believes  that 
the  condition  known  as  "  silver  top,"  a  whitening  of  the  entire  upper  part  of  stem 
and  head,  is  at  times,  In  blue  grass  particularly,  caused  by  leafhopper  attaciL 
The  puncturing  of  the  tissue  and  pumping  of  the  plant  Juices  result  in  more  or 
less  loss  and  drain  on  the  plant,  the  importance  of  the  attack  depending  upon 
the  abundance  of  the  insect&  "All  of  the  crops  belonging  to  the  grass  family  and 
most  of  those  In  general  cultivation  belonging  to  the  legumes  are  Infested  by  one 
or  another,  often  by  many,  epecles  of  the  leafhoppers.  The  abundance  and  cor* 
responding  Injury  vary  greatly  with  these  crops  for  different  parts  of  the 
country  and  under  different  cultural  conditions,  as  also  with  different  seasons. 
.  .  .  For  the  wheat,  oats,  rye,  and  barl^  crops  the  most  Important  species 
are,  in  the  North  and  Northwest,  Cicadula  e-notata  and  Athysanus  exitiosus, 
and  in  the  South  A.  exitiosus  and  Dngculacephdla  reticulata.  For  the  grass 
crop.  Including  timothy,  brome  grass,  and  blue  grass,  the  most  important  species 
are  Deltocephalus  inimicus,  D.  afflnis,  D.  conflguratus,  DrtBculacephala  tnoU^s, 
and  Phlepsius  irroratus.  Fof  clover,  alslke,  alfalfa,  soy  beans,  and  leguminous 
crops  the  most  Important  are  AgaUia  suMguknolenta  and  Empoasoa  maU.    Tbe 
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fact  that  in  many  parts  of  the  country  their  injury  is  negligible  for  such  crops 
as  wheat,  oats,  rye,  etc.,  is  due  to  the  rotation  or  alternation  of  crops  in  such 
manner  as  to  make  their  rapid  increase  impossible^" 

Other  species  considered  in  addition  to  the  above  mentioned  are  Drwcula- 
cephala  novehoracensis,  Diedrocephala  coccinea,  bog  leafhopper  {Helochara 
communis) y  Gypona  odolineata,  G,  himaculata,  Tettigonia  Ufida,  Hecalus 
lineatus,  sbovel-noBed  leafhopper  (Dorycephalua  platyrhynchus) ,  Parabolo- 
cratus  viridis,  sharp-nosed  leafhopper  (Platymetopius  acutus),  yellow-faced 
leafhopper  (Platymetopius  frontalis) ^  P.  dnereus,  Deltocephalus  sonorus,  X>. 
fU8cinervo8U8,  Say's  leafhopper  (2>.  aayi),  Athysanus  ctirtiaU,  A,  bicolor,  A. 
ojptutva,  and  geminate  leafhopper  {ThamnotetHw  geminatus). 

Remedial  measures  are  discussed  under  the  headings  of  cultural  methods, 
mowing,  burning,  capturing  in  hopperdozers  or  tar  pans,  and  spraying,  all  of 
which  must  be  adapted  for  the  seasons  or  conditions  of  the  crop. 

What  are  we  going  to  do  about  the  froghopperP  J.  J.  A.  Caslee  (Proc, 
Agr.  8oc.  Trinidad  and  Tobago,  12  (1912) ^  No,  8,  pp,  265-272),— A  discussion  of 
the  presait  status  of  the  froghopper  situation  in  l^rinidad. 

The  sprincr  grain-aphis  or  "  green  bug,"  F.  M.  Webster  and  W.  J.  Phillips 
iU.  8.  Dept.  Agr,,  Bur.  Ent.  Bui,  110,  pp,  US,  pis,  9,  figs,  55).^This  is  a  com- 
plete report  of  investigations  commenced  in  the  spring  of  1907  and  continued 
without  interruption  up  to  and  including  1911.  Preliminary  reports  upon  the 
work  have  been  previously  noted  (E.  S.  R.,  19,  pp.  53,  452). 

The  authors  first  consider  the  occurrence  of  the  pest  in  the  Old  and  New 
World.  In  the  United  States  outbreaks  occurred  in  1890,  1901,  1903,  and  1907. 
Then  follow  accounts  of  its  food  plants,  character  of  attack,  viviparous  and 
oviparous  development,  influence  of  winds  and  of  temperature  on  diffusion,  its 
embryology,  natural  enemies,  and  remedial  and  prev^itive  measures. 

Field  spraying  experiments  indicate  spraying  to  be  an  impractical  measure, 
even  when  small  areas  are  involved.  Burning  or  plowing  are  thought  to  be 
more  effective.  Lime  and  sulphur  dusted  on  the  plants  in  badly  infested  areas 
gave  practically  no  beneflta  It  is  recommended,  especially  for  the  South,  that 
aU  volunteer  growth  of  whatever  nature  be  completely  killed  out  in  the  fields 
before  seeding  the  following  crop,  and  it  is  thought  that  if  this  be  done  such 
ravages  as  have  occurred  in  the  past  can  not  be  repeated. 

Investigations  seem  to  indicate  that  no  noticeable  good  resulted  from  the 
introduction  of  the  parasite  Aphidius  testaceipes,  "When  one  stops  to  con- 
sider the  numerous  and  variM.  hosts  of  A.  testaceipes,  its  manner  of  hiberna- 
tion, its  wide  distribution,  and  the  higher  temperature  required  for  its  develop- 
ment over  and  above  that  needed  by  its  host;  also  the  fact  that  it  may  readily 
be  transported  along  with  its  host  as  adults,  or  within  the  body  of  the  latter, 
one  can  readily  see  the  futility  of  attempting  materially  to  increase  its  num- 
bers or  efficioicy  by  artificial  introduction  into  grain  fields." 

Aphididm  of  southern  California,  vui,  E.  O.  Essio  {Pomona  Col.  Jour, 
Ent,,  4  (1912),  No.  2,  pp.  698-745,  figs.  i7).— This  continuation  of  the  author's 
studies  (E.  S.  R.,  26,  p.  149)  includes  descriptions  of  several  new  genera  and 
species. 

Woolly  aphis,  or  American  blight  (Schizoneora  lanigera),  W.  W.  Fbog- 
QATT  {Agr,  Gaz.  N.  8.  Wales,  2S  {1912),  No,  6,  pp.  520-628) ,— This  is  a  sum- 
marized account 

A  contribution  to  the  knowledge  of  the  FhylloxerinM,  B.  Gbassi  et  al. 
{Contrilmto  alia  Conosoenza  delle  FiUosserine  ed  in  Particolare  della  Fillos- 
sera  della  Vite.  Rome,  1912,  pp,  X-\-456-\-LXXV,  pU,  20,  figs.  SI).— The  first 
part  of  this  work  (pp.  S-86)  deals  with  studies  of  phylloxera  other  than  that 
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of  the  ylne;  tbe  second  part  (pp.  87-417)  with  stndleB  of  the  grapcwine 
phylloxera  (Phyllowera  vastatriw)  with  obseryatlons  comparing  it  with  other 
species.    A  bibliography  of  13  pages  follows. 

A  second  paper,  by  Anna  Fo&  (pp.  I-IiXXV),  is  devoted  to  the  biology  of 
the  grapevine  phylloxera. 

Hatoral  control  of  white  flies  In  Florida,  A.  W.  Mobriix  and  E.  A.  Baok 
(17.  fif.  DepU  Agr.,  Bur.  Ent,  Bui,  102,  pp.  78,  pis.  9,  fig.  1).— TWs  is  a  detailed 
report  of  InvestigationB  commoiced  in  1906  and  extending  over  a  period  of  4 
years.  The  subject  is  taken  up  under  the  headings  of  parasitic  and  predatory 
enemies  of  white  flies;  snails  that  feed  on  sooty  mold;  climatic  conditions;  im- 
explained  mortality;  dropping  from  leaves;  mortality  dne  to  overcrowding; 
effect  of  curling  and  dropping  of  leaves  from  drought;  bacterial  diseases;  and 
fungus  diseases. 

"  No  true  parasites  of  these  species  of  white  flies  are  known  to  exist  In  tills 
country  and  their  numerous  native  predatory  enemies  are  usually  of  no  material 
assistance  in  their  control.  Two  factors  of  natural  control,  overcrowding  and 
unexplained  mortality,  have  heretofore  not  been  recognized  or  have  been  ooo- 
fused  with  the  results  of  attempts  at  artificial  control  or  with  the  tfeeta  of 
fungus  diseases.  The  2  factors  named  are  in  effect  a  reaction  ftom  exceidve 
infestation.  Bacterial  diseases  of  the  white  flies  are  at  present  unknown  bnt 
it  is  not  improbable  that  they  are  the  leading  cause  of  mortality  so  far  un- 
explained. .  .  . 

'^Aside  from  unexplained  mortality,  fungus  diseases  are  the  most  important 
agents  of  natural  control.  The  brown  fungus  {^gerita  ^oehberi)  and  tbe  red 
Aschersonla  (Aacheraonia  alcffrodis)  are,  in  the  order  named,  the  most  effective 
parasites  of  the  citrus  white  fly.  The  yellow  Asch^sonia  (A.  fiavthdirina)  is 
the  most  effective  parasite  of  the  cloudy-winged  white  fly.  The  cinnamon 
fungus  {VerticilUum  heterocladum)  and  the  Sporotrichum  fungus  (£fporolfi- 
chum  sp.)  are  of  comparatively  little  importance.  The  red-headed  scale  fungus 
(Bphtproatilbe  coccophUa)  is  rarely  parasitic  upon  white  flies,  while  the  ^^te 
fringe  fungus  {Microcera  sp.)  is  with  little  doubt  normally  saproiAytlc.  The 
fungus  parasites  thrive  only  under  suitable  weather  conditions  during  a  period 
of  about  3  months  each  year,  generally  speaking  the  summer  months  in  tbe 
case  of  the  2  Aschersonlas  and  the  fall  months  in  the  case  of  the  brown  fangua 
Their  eflicacy  in  destroying  white  flies  under  natural  conditions  is  dependent 
upon  the  abundance  of  the  insects;  a  period  of  excessive  abundance  always 
precedes  effective  temi)orary  control.  .  .  .  Under  natural  conditlcHia,  without 
artificial  assistance  in  spreading,  the  fungi  have  ordinarily,  in  favored  locali- 
ties, controlled  the  white  fly  to  the  extent  of  about  one*third  of  a  complete 
remedy  through  a  series  of  years.  .  .  . 

"  The  authors  conclude  that  there  are  at  present  no  elements  of  natural  con- 
trol herein  dealt  with  which  can  be  relied  upon  to  give  satisfactory  resoUii 
Under  present  conditions  it  is  unquestionably  more  profitable  to  depend  opoo 
artificial  remedies." 

White  fly  tmrasites  and  their  attempted  introdnction  into  Florida,  &  & 
WoGLUM  (Fla.  Grower,  6  (1912),  Noe.  9,  p.  3;  10,  p.  5).— An  address  on  the 
attempted  introduction  of  insect  enemies  of  the  white  fly  from  India,  a  brief 
account  of  which  by  L.  O.  Howard  has  been  previously  noted  (E.  S.  B.,  2S,  pi 
661). 

Some  scale  insects  of  lUssissippi,  with  notes  on  oertain  speelM  from  Tocaa, 
Q.  W.  Hebbick  (MiaaisHppi  8ta.  Tech.  Bui.  2,  pp.  S-78,  figa.  i)6).~Thls  bolletia 
discusses  the  collection  and  preservation  of  scale  insects,  the  literature,  and  tbe 
technique  to  be  made  use  of  in  preparing  them  for  study,  and  gives  a  list  of  40 
species  known  to  occur  in  Mississippi,  6  additional  from  Texas,  and  1 
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Lonislaiia.    Technical  deecrtptions  and  illnstratlona  are  presented  of  86  of  the 
specie. 

Kites  aaaoeUted  with  the  orsterHihell  acMile  (Iiepldosaphea  ttlxni),  H.  B. 
EwiWG  and  K.  L.  Webbteb  (Payohe,  19  (1912),  No.  -♦,  pp.  IBl-^JSi,  fig.  i).— 
Observations  made  In  Iowa  in  1911  showed  a  great  variation  in  the  condition 
of  tlie  oyster-shell  scale  at  different  places  in  the  State.  In  some  of  the  in- 
fested orchards  near  Ames,  as  low  as  8.7  per  coit  of  the  scales  contained  sonnd 
eggs  in  the  spring  of  1011,  the  remainder  heing  either  empty  or  gntted  by  mites. 
Samples  of  scale  collected  in  an  orchard  at  Northwood.  near  the  Minnesota 
line,  shoved  that  from  28  to  82.4  per  cent  contained  sound  egga  HemUarooptes 
malus  Is  said  to  be  the  most  Important  enemy  of  this  scale. 

Of  a  total  of  9  species  of  mites  fonnd  In  connection  with  the  oyster-shell 
scale  6  were  either  parasitic  or  predaceons.  These  6  species,  notes  on  which 
are  here  presented,  are  H.  tnalua,  Tydem  ooccophagu8,  Bdella  cardinall«,  Cyta 
brevipalpa,  Anysiia  agilis,  and  Eupalus  sp. 

Stndies  of  intracellttlar  symbiosis,  P.  Buohhbb  (Arch.  Protistenk.,  26 
(1912),  No.  i,  pp.  110,  pU.  12,  figs.  £9).— This  first  paper  deals  with  the  in- 
tracellular symbiosis  of  Hemiptera. 

Erl  silk,  H.  Maxwill-Letbot  and  G.  C.  Ghosh  {Mem.  Dept.  Agr.  India,  BM. 
8er.,  4  (1912),  No.  1,  pp.  ISO,  pl9.  9,  figs.  i5).'--Thi8  paper  discusses  rearing, 
diseases,  influence  of  climate,  treatment  of  cocoons,  the  castor  plant,  and  the 
eri  silk  industry  in  India  generally  and  in  Assam. 

Orgyia  lenoostigma:  A  factor  in  the  oansatito  of  Ophthalmia  nodosa, 
G.  W.  Beattt  (Med.  Bee.  [N.  7.],  62  (1912),  No.  8,  p.  342,  fig.  1).— The  author 
reports  cases  In  which  the  introduction  of  hairs  from  the  caterpillars  of  the 
white-marked  tussock  moth  produced  a  nodular  condition  of  the  conjunctivn. 

The  nun  moth  problem  in  Saxony,  0.  F.  O.  Beieson  (Quart,  Jour.  Forestry, 
6  {1912),  No.  S,  pp.  188-194,  pi.  1,  fig.  1).~-Thls  is  a  discussion  of  the  preset 
status  of  the  nonne  moth  situation  in  Saxony. 

Papers  on  insects  affecting  vegetables. — ^A  report  of  progress  regarding 

the  sugar  beet  webworm  (Loacostege  stietieaHs),  H.  O.  Mabsh  (17.  8.  Dept, 

Agr.,  Bur.  Ent.  But.  109,  pt.  6,  pp.  61-10,  figs.  15), — ^This  is  a  preliminary  report 

based  upon  observations  made  by  the  author  during  portions  of  the  years  1909 

and  1910,  and  nearly  all  of  1911,  while  engaged  in  inyestlgations  of  the  insects 

affecting  sugar  beets  and  truck  crops  in  the  Arkansas  Valley  of  Colorado  and 

Kansas    The  injury  caused  by  this  pest  has  varied  greatly  from  year  to  year. 

The  moths  deposit  their  eggs  singly  or  In  rows  of  from  2  to  5  or  more,  usually 

on  the  anderside  of  the  leaf.    Under  normal  conditions  each  female  is  capable 

of  depositing  at  least  200  eggs.    The  very  young  larvee  eat  small  holes  in  the 

anderside  of  the  leaves  without  cutting  through  the  upper  epidermis,  but  as 

they  increase  in  size  they  consume  almost  the  entire  leaf  with  the  exception 

of  the  larger  veins  and  the  petlolea    When  full  grown  the  caterpillars  leave 

the  beets  and  burrow  into  the  soil,  usually  close  about  the  infested  plant,  and 

spin  tube-like  cases  in  which  they  later  pupate.    During  the  summer  months 

the  moths  issue  within  a  few  days. 

"  In  rearing  experiments  conducted  at  Becky  Ford,  Colo.,  the  average  time 
required  from  the  deposition  of  the  eggs  mitil  the  moths  issued  was  a  little 
more  than  a  month.  The  egg  stage  was  observed  to  vary  from  3  to  6  days,  the 
larva  stage  from  17  to  20  days,  and  the  pupa  stage  was  usually  11  days.  These 
varfatlons  were  from  records  of  successive  generations.  So  far  as  the  writer 
has  been  able  to  determine,  there  are  8  generations  or  '  crops '  of  webworms 
[n  the  Arkansas  Valley  each  year.  There  may  be  a  fourth  generation,  but  if 
90  it  Is  not  clearly  marked  and  possibly  occurs  early  in  the  season  on  weeds 
inch  as  Russian  thistle  (Salsola  tragus)  and  lamb's  quarters  (Ohenopodiwn 
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album),  ...  In  geaeral  the  dang^  period  extends  from  shortly  before  the 
middle  of  June  until  well  into  September.  The  first  generation  of  webwonns 
'  may  be  expected  at  Its  height  of  destructlveness  during  the  latter  half  of  Jane, 
at  a  time  when  the  beets  are  comparatively  small  and  least  able  to  resist 
the  attack." 

Blackbirds  are  said  to  be  Important  enemies  of  this  pest  True  parasites 
in  some  cases  destroy  fully  50  per  cent  of  the  overwintered  larvs,  the  braconid 
Diosphyrus  vulgaris  being  one  of  the  most  common.  Spraying  with  Paris 
green  at  the  rate  of  3  lbs.  to  100  gal.  of  water  to  which  ^ther  6  IbSL  of 
whale-oil  soap  or  3  lbs.  of  lime  have  beoi  added  has  proved  to  be  by  far 
the  most  effective  and  satisfactory  remedy.  Zinc  arsenite,  when  used  at  the 
rate  of  4  lbs.  in  100  gal.  of  water  and  applied  at  the  rate  of  125  gal.  per  acre, 
was  effective  but  was  noticeably  slower  than  Paris  green  in  its  killing  effect 
It  is  stated  that  the  cost  of  labor,  material,  eta,  for  spraying  sugar  beets  varied 
under  ordinary  circumstances  from  $1  to  $2  per  acre.  The  spraying  machinery 
recommended  for  use  in  the  work  is  described  and  illustrated. 

The  natural  enemies  of  the  cotton  worm,  L.  H.  Gouoh  {Affr.  Jour.  Effypt,  t 
{1912) y  No.  1,  pp.  ISy  pi.  1). — CaloBoma  imbricata,  which  is  parasitized  to  a 
very  great  extent  during  its  larval  stage  by  at  least  2  parasitic  flies;  a  Rover 
beetle  {Pwderus  sp.) ;  the  gauze-wing  fly  {Chrysopa  vulgaris) ;  a  solitary  wa^ 
{Eumenes  mcKcUlosa) ;  and  Polistes  gMica  are  the  enemies  of  the  £;gyptian 
cotton  worm  (Prodenia  litura)  here  considered  and  illustrated  in  colors. 

Methods  employed  in  Egypt  and  elsewhere  to  check  the  ravacres  at  the 
cotton  boUworm,  G.  C.  Dudgeon  {Agr.  Jour.  Egypt,  1  {1911),  No.  i,  pp.  Ifi- 
46). — ^Thls  paper  relates  to  Earias  insulana. 

The  control  of  the  codlincr  moth,  A.  L.  Mslandes  {Washington  8ta.  Popular 
Bui.  45 J  pp.  8,  figs.  7). — A  brief  popular  account 

Kotes  on  Tlneina  bred  from  cotton  bolls,  J.  H.  Dubbant  {But.  Ent.  Be- 
search,  S  {1912),  No.  2,  pp.  208^08,  figs.  ^).— These  notes  relate  to  the  pink 
bollworm  {Gelechia  gossypiella) ,  Pyroderces  simplex,  and  P.  rileyL 

Lepidoptera  heterocera;  family  Geometridaa,  L.  B.  Pbout  {Oenera  Jnseo- 
torum,  1912,  No.  129,  pp.  274,  Pl9  5,  figs.  iJ).— The  subfamily  Hemitheinw  is 
here  dealt  with. 

New  CulicidflB,  F.  V.  Thbobald  {Novib  CuUcidw.  Wye,  England,  1911,  pi.  1, 
pp.  35,  figs.  21). — ^Thls  first  part  gives  descriptions  of  Culiddffi  from  Uganda,  13 
species  being  described  as  new  to  science. 

The  rdle  of  the  house  fly  and  certain  other  insects  In  the  spread  of  human 
diseases,  W.  E.  BsriTON  {Pop.  8ci.  Mo.,  81  {1912),  No.  1,  pp.  96-49,  figs.  5).— 
An  address  delivered  by  the  author. 

Proit  fly  control,  W.  M.  Giffabd  {Hawaii,  Forester  and  Agr.,  9  {1912),  No.  S, 
pp.  166-170). — ^This  paper  adds  ChrysophyUum  oliviforme  and  Thevetia  nerifolia 
to  the  long  list  of  fruits  or  seeds  infested  by  the  Mediterranean  fruit  fly. 

The  petroleum  fly  in  California  (Psilopa  petrolei),  D.  L.  Cbawvobd  {Pomona 
Col.  Jour.  Ent.,  4  {1912),  No.  2,  pp.  687^97,  fig.  i).— A  diocosslon  of  the  habits 
of  this  insect  and  of  the  structure  of  the  larva. 

Blood-sucking  Diptera  in  Venezuela,  J.  M.  B.  Suboouf  and  R,  GoKSion- 
RiNcoNEs  {Essai  sur  les  Dipt^es  Vuln^ants  du  Veneatuela.  Paris,  191U  pt.  1, 
pp.  V-tS20,  figs.  6J).— This  flrst  part  of  the  work  deals  with  the  blood-socking 
Nematoc^a. 

Blood-sucking  Diptera  actually  known  from  Venezuela,  J.  Suboout  and 
R.  GoNZALBz-RiNCONES  {Arch.  Par.,  15  {1912),  No.  2,  pp.  248-914,  figs.  43).-- 
This  paper  relates  to  the  studies  noted  above. 

The  Siphanoptera  of  Lima  and  Callao,  E.  D.  Tovab  y  R  {Bol.  Dir.  Pomento 
[Peru],  9  {1911),  No.  11,  pp.  i6-^).'-This  is  a  general  discussion  of  the  fleas 
which  occur  In  Peru. 
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The  izijvirioas  bupresttds,  F.  Pioabd  {Prog.  Agr.  et  Vit.  (Ed.  VEst  Centre), 
SS  {1912),  No.  SI,  pp.  ISS-ISO,  pj.  1).— Short  accounts  are  given  of  6  of  the 
more  important  buprestids  occurring  in  EYance,  namely,  BpluBnoptera  gemellata, 
CormlmM  hifasdatua,  C.  iin<fa^iM,  Chaloophora  mariana,  Capnodis  tenehriorUa, 
and  Ptosima  novemmaculata. 

The  bark-eating  and  root-boring  beetles  (Coelostema  scabrata  and  Psilop- 
tera  fastuosa)  of  the  babul  (Acacia  arabica),  E.  P.  Stebbinq  ( [Indian]  Forest 
BuL  12,  1912,  pp.  9,  pU.  2), — CSonsiderable  injury  in  babul  plantations  in  Berar 
has  been  due  to  the  attacks  of  these  longicom  and  buprestid  beetlea 

Coleoptera;  family  CurcalionideBy  H.  Wagneb  {Oenera  Inaectorum,  1912, 
No.  ISO,  pp.  109,  pl8.  6).-- This  fascicle  takes  up  the  subfamily  Apioninse.  A 
plate  showing  the  distribution  of  the  genera  is  included. 

The  plum  corcalio^  A.  L.  Quaintanob  and  E.  L.  Jenne  {U,  8.  Dept.  Agr., 
Bur.  Ent.  Bui.  lOS,  pp.  250,  pU.  20,  flga.  S6). —^his  bulletin  gives  the  results 
of  studies  that  have  been  in  progress  since  the  spring  of  1905.  Data  have 
been  obtained  on  the  biology  of  the  insect  in  northern,  central,  and  southern 
localities  in  its  range  of  distribution,  as  in  western  New  York  and  north- 
western Pennsylvania,  in  the  oivirons  of  Washington,  D.  G.,  and  in  Georgia. 
Studies  for  one  season  were  made  in  the  Ossark  r^on  of  Arkansas,  well  toward 
its  limit  of  occurrence  to  the  Southwest 

The  subject  is  taken  up  under  the  headings  of  classification  and  synonymy, 
common  names,  history,  distribution,  losses  due  to  the  plum  curculio,  insects 
likely  to  be  mistaken  for  it,  its  description,  food  plants,  life  history  and  habits, 
seasonal  history,  percentage  of  fruit  punctured  or  infested,  natural  enemies, 
and  remedial  measures. 

The  curculio  is  indigenous  to  the  eastern  United  States,  and  has  probably 
always  occupied  about  its  present  range  of  distribution.  Investigations  con- 
ducted show  this  pest  to  occur  in  the  humid  area  in  all  of  the  life  zones,  ex- 
cept the  tropical,  it  having  been  found  as  far  west  as  Sterling,  C!olo.  (long. 
103** ) .  The  authors  estimate  the  annual  loss,  including  cost  of  remedial  opera- 
tions, resulting  from  the  attack  of  the  curculio,  at  about  $8,500,000. 

The  plum  curculio  feeds  upon  and  oviposits  in  practically  all  pome  and  stone 
fruits,  as  the  apple,  pear,  quince,  plum,  peach,  cherry,  nectarine,  and  apricot. 
Certain  wild  fruits,  such  as  Gratiegus,  crab  apple,  etc.,  are  also  more  or  less 
fed  upon,  especially  when  the  above  mentioned  fruits  are  scarce.  There  are 
also  records  of  oviposltion  in  the  huckleberry,  grape,  strawberry,  gooseberry, 
currant,  and  wild  persimmon.    It  also  breeds  in  black  knot 

In  comparing  the  number  of  eggs  deposited  by  diiferent  individuals  for  the 
respective  localities  and  the  averages  of  all  beetles  for  a  given  locality,  the 
authors  find  a  great  variation.  The  final  average  number  of  eggs  per  female 
for  all  localities  is  144.85,  ranging  from  1  to  557  eggs.  The  length  of  the  egg 
stage  ranges  from  2i  to  131  days  for  the  different  localities,  the  averages  vary- 
ing from  3.77  to  9.23  days. 

In  observations  made  in  Michigan  in  1910,  the  length  of  the  4  larval  instars 
was  2,  2.4,  2.7,  and  4.1  days,  respectively.  Comparatively  few  beetles  emerge 
from  the  soil  within  3  weeks  from  the  time  of  entering  as  larvse.  The  great 
majority  of  the  beetles  appear  during  the  fourth  and  fifth  weeks  and  by  the 
close  of  tlie  sixth  week  emergence  has  practically  ceased.  At  BamesvlUe,  Ga., 
the  average  number  of  days  for  the  larve  in  the  soil  before  pupation  was  16.08 
as  against  12.03  in  Michigan.  In  Georgia  the  average  time  spent  by  the  adults 
in  the  ground  before  emerging  was  5.62  days.  The  average  time  37  individuals 
spent  in  the  soil  was  30.89  days.  Gf  a  total  of  1,083  larve,  684  pupated  within 
1  in.  of  the  surface,  and  1,019  within  2  in.  of  the  surface.  The  several  averages 
of  time  for  complete  transformations  in  the  individual  records  show  a  range  of 
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from  36.97  to  67.23  days,  the  former  from  the  insectary  records  of  1906  at 
Washington  and  the  latter  from  BamesyiUe,  Ga.,  In  1910. 

The  records  Indicate  that  the  cnrcnllo  feeds  rather  more  at  nl^t  than  in  the 
day  and  that  egg  laying  goes  on  at  abont  an  equal  rate  during  night  and  day. 
"  It  appears  that  the  curculios  usually  first  appear  on  the  trees  each  season  at 
nearly  the  same  time  relative  to  the  advancement  of  fruit  trees,  namely,  during 
or  a  little  before  the  blooming  period  of  apples  or  shortly  after  the  petals  of 
peaches,  pears,  and  plums  hare  fallen.  In  some  seasons*  however,  the  cur- 
culios may  appear  as  early  as  the  blooming  period  of  the  plum  or  be  retarded 
until  after  apples  have  shed  the  petala  Thus  it  appears  that  the  beetles  are 
affected  by  temperature  to  a  different  degree  than  are  the  plants  on  which  they 
live."  A  second  generation  is  said  to  have  been  reared  to  the  adult  stage  at 
BamesvlUe,  Ga.,  in  1910. 

The  plum  curculio  is  said  to  be  attacked. by  several  species  of  parasites, 
among  which  the  authors  consider  Anaphoidea  conotrachelif  which  parasitizes 
the  eggs,  and  TriasfHa  curculioni$,  T.  curouUonis  rufwt,  ThersHochus  conotra- 
cheli,  Microbracon  meUitor,  Myiophctsia  wnea,  CfMlomi^  inupquipes^  and 
Pegomya  fusoiceps.  In  discussing  remedial  measures  a  historical  aceoimt  of 
the  earlier  methods  first  given  is  followed  by  a  consideration  of  the  relative 
value  of  collecting,  c^raying,  and  cultivation  for  the  destruction  of  the  pupae. 

''Considering  the  several  records  of  Jarring  on  peach  given  above,  it  would 
appear  that  this  practice,  on  the  whole,  is  not  warranted  from  the  ben^lts 
derived.  Notwithstanding  the  large  total  of  beetles  caught  in  the  course  of 
the  BamesvlUe  exi)eriment,  averaging  20.81  per  tree,  there  was  a  lessening  of 
infestation  of  only  about  10  per  cent,  as  compared  with  the  check.  .  .  . 

"The  records  given  of  results  of  spraying  apples  for  the  control  of  the  cui^ 
cullo  indicate  clearly  that  the  injuries  of  the  pest  may  be  in  all  cases  greatly 
reduced,  although  the  degree  of  benefit  varies  widely.  It  is  apparent  that 
account  must  be  taken  of  other  factors,  as  the  relative  abundance  of  the  in- 
sects as  compared  with  the  amount  of  fruit  present  on  the  trees.  With  a  small 
fruit  crop  and  abundance  of  curculios,  the  most  thorough  spraying  will  not 
serve  to  bring  through  a  satisfactory  amount  of  sound  fruit  .  .  .  The  degree 
of  success  in  spraying  varies  with  the  abundance  of  the  insects,  and  where  the 
latter  are  numerous  thorough  treatments  seem  to  fail  to  yield  a  desired  free- 
dom from  injury."  A  schedule  consisting  of  4  sprayings  is  recommended  for 
apple  orchards  and  should  control  the  plum  curculio  as  well  as  numerous  other 
insect  enemies. 

A  combination  of  arsenate  of  lead  and  self-boiled  lime-sulphur  wacOi,  while 
resulting  in  important  chemical  changes,  has  in  actual  practice  resulted  in  a 
spray  which  appears  to  be  perfectly  safe  to  peach  foliage  and  fruit  Expe- 
rience during  the  past  3  years  with  this  combined  spray  on  peaches  under  vary- 
ing climatic  conditions  seems  to  leave  no  doubt  that  by  this  combination  the 
injurious  properties  of  the  arsenate  of  lead,  as  when  used  alone,  are  so  reduced 
as  to  be  practically  negligible.  '*  More  data  are  needed  to  show  the  protection 
from  curculio  which  will  follow  spraying  plums  and  cherries,  though  this  win 
without  doubt  be  quite  as  marked  as  with  peaches.  The  same  spraying  schedule 
indicated  for  early  peaches  will  be  suitable  for  plums  and  cherries,  and  the 
arsenical  should  be  used  in  the  self-boiled  lime-sulphur  wash.'* 

A  bibliography  of  economic  literature  consisting  of  23  pages  is  appended. 

Texas  bee  keeping,  L.  H.  Scholl  (Tew,  Dept  Affr.  Bui,  24, 1912,  pp.  H2,  A^*- 
^25). — This  bulletin  has  been  prepared  by  an  experienced  bee  keeper  to  meet 
the  requirements  of  those  who  desire  complete  practical  instmctions  concerning 
bee  keeping. 
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Oomb  hooeyy  O.  S.  Dkmttth  {U.  8.  Dept.  Agr„  Farmera*  Bui,  503,  pp.  47, 
figs.  tO), — ^This  bulletin  presentB  an  analysis  of  tbe  best  practice  and  points  out 
some  essentials  to  the  production  of  maximum  crops  of  honey  of  tbe  best 
grades. 

Tbe  subject  is  taken  up  under  the  headings  of  apparatus  for  comb-honey 
production,  manipulation  of  the  bees,  and  caring  for  the  crop. 

A  successful  queen-cage  candy  made  without  honey,  A.  O.  Milleb  {La. 
Planter,  49  (1912),  No.  11,  V.  185).— A  candy  which  contains  no  honey  has 
been  prepared  for  use  in  queen  cages  from  the  following  constituents:  Granu- 
lated sugar,  6  Iba;  coffee  A  sugar,  1  lb.;  glucose,  1  lb.;  water,  1}  pt;  and 
1  level  teaspoonful  of  cream  tartar.  After  mixing,  the  ingredients  are  boiled 
without  stirring  until  the  temperature  reaches  240**  F.  for  summer  use,  or  282'' 
fbr  winter  use,  then  removed  from  the  lire,  stirred  until  thickened,  and  run 
into  molds,  feeders,  or  cages. 

It  Is  stated  that  queens  have  been  successfully  shipped  to  England  and  that 
full  colonies  shaken  from  their  combs  have  been  shipped  with  no  other  food 
than  this  candy  with  the  best  of  results. 

Bouth  African  <'  f ertlje-worker  bees,''  G.  W.  Onions  (Agr,  Jour,  Union  8o. 
Africa,  S  (1912),  No.  5,  pp.  720-728). — ^This  is  a  report  of  iiersonal  observa- 
tiona 

South  African  fertile-worker  bees  and  pavthenogenesiSy  D.  S.  VAif 
Wabmelo  (Agr.  Jour.  UnUm  8o.  Africa,  S  (1912),  No.  6,  pp.  785-789).— This  is 
p  critical  review  of  the  article  noted  above. 

Wild  honey:  With  notes  on  the  Moka  bee,  B.  N.  Mabais  (Agr,  Jour.  Union 
8o.  Africa,  S  (1912),  No.  6,  pp.  790-795). -^In  an  appended  note  by  C.  B.  Har- 
denberg  it  is  stated  that  the  species  here  considered,  namely,  the  larger  Moka 
bee,  is  closely  allied  to,  if  not  identical  with,  Trigona  clypeata. 

A  new  encyrtid  (Encyrtus  sericophilus)  beneficial  to  sericulture,  A.  Gonte 
(Compi.  Rend.  Acad.  8ci.  [Paris],  154  (1912),  No.  18,  pp.  1182,  ii8«).— The 
encyrtid  here  described  as  new  to  science  parasitized  the  greater  number  of  the 
pupie  of  a  tachinid  parasite  (Tricholyga  sorWlana)  of  the  silkworm  received 
by  the  author  from  Tan  Ghau,  Indo-China. 

The  life  history  and  bionomics  of  some  North  American  ticks,  W.  A. 
Hooker,  F.  G.  Bishopp,  and  H.  P.  Wood  ( U.  8.  Dept.  Agr.,  Bur.  Ent.  Bui.  106, 
pp.  239,  pU.  15,  figs.  17). — ^This  is  a  report  of  studies  conducted  in  large  part 
in  the  field  laboratory  of  the  Bureau  of  Entomology  at  Dallas,  Tex.,  from  1907 
to  1910.  The  first  part  of  the  bulletin  is  devoted  to  an  account  of  ticks  in 
general,  including  systematic  position  and  classification;  collecting,  preserving, 
and  mounting;  economic  importance;  history  of  the  biological  study  of  ticks; 
geographical  distribution;  general  life  history;  habits;  multiplication;  locomo- 
tion and  dissemination;  seasonal  history;  methods  employed  in  studies  of 
ticks;  natural  control;  and  artificial  control. 

The  life  history  and  bionomics  of  19  forms  are  considered.  Under  each 
species  the  authors  present  a  description  of  the  size  and  coloration  of  the 
various  stages,  their  host  relationship,  geographical  distribution,  observations 
of  the  length  of  the  various  stages,  number  of  eggs  deposited,  etc.,  based  upon 
temperature  readings,  a  summarized  account  of  the  life  cycle,  economic  impor- 
tance, and  natural  and  artificial  control.  The  species  and  varieties  thus  con- 
sidered are  the  fowl  tick  (Argas  tniniatus),  splnose  ear  tick  (Omithodoroa 
megnini),  black-legged  tick  (Ixodes  acapularis),  rotund  tick  (/.  kingi),  rabbit 
tick  (Hcnnaphysalia  leporia-paluatria) ,  bird  tick  (H.  chordeilia),  brown  dog 
tick  (RhipicepKalua  aanguineua).  North  American  cattle  tick  (Margaropua 
annulatua),  Australian  cattle  tick  (M.  annulatua  auatralia)^  gopher-tortoise 
tick  (AmUyomma  tuherculatum) ,  iguana  tick  (A.  diaaimUe),  Gulf  Goast  tick 
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(A.  maculatum),  lone  star  tick  (A.  amerioanum) ,  cayenne  tick  (A.  oaiemieiiie). 
rabbit  Dermacentor  (Dermacentor  parumapertus  tnarginatuM) ^  Rocky  Moantain 
spotted-fever  tick  (D.  venvstus).  Pacific  Coast  tick  (Z>.  occidentalU),  Am^lcan 
dog  tick  (D.  variabilis) y  and  tropical  horse  tick  (D.  nitens), 

A  list  of  bibliographical  references  is  appoided. 

Bocky  Mountain  spotted  fever,  W.  O.  Ruckkb  (Pub,  HeaUh  and  Mar.  Ho$f. 
Serv.  U.  8„  Pub,  Health  Rpta,,  27  (1912),  No.  S6,  pp.  1465-1482) .—Ttiia  mm- 
marized  account  includes  a  bibliography  of  77  titles. 

The  origrin  and  slgrnificance  of  parasitlanL  in  the  Acarina,  H.  E.  Ewisg 
(Trans,  Acad.  Sci.  8t.  Louis,  21  (1912),  No.  1,  pp.  70,  pis.  8).—"  We  hare  very 
strong  evidence  indicating  that  the  parasitic  habit  has  originated  ind^;»endentk 
at  least  11  times  in  the  phylogeny  of  the  Acarina.  Among  the  zoophagons 
parasites  the  parasitic  habit  has  been  developed  from  S  differcsit  types  of  tm 
living  Acarina:  (a)  Predaceous  forms,  (b)  scavengers,  (c)  forms  living  upon 
the  juices  of  plants.  ...  As  Is  usually  the  case  with  other  pacasites,  ve 
generally  find  here  a  gradual  increase  in  the  state  of  degeneration  as  we  follow 
the  advancing  stages  of  parasitism  from  its  origin  among  free  typea  ...  We 
find  in  the  Acarina  a  process  of  degeneration  which  in  i^s  completeness  is  sehkuD 
obtained  in  the  animal  kingdom." 

FOODS— HITMAN  NTJTBHIOH. 

Sewage-polluted  oysters  as  a  cause  of  typhoid  and  other  gastro-intestinil 
disturbances — a  study  of  an  epidemic  and  of  certain  individual  cases,  G.  W. 
Stiles  (U.  8,  Dept.  Agr.,  Bur.  Chem.  Bui.  156,  pp.  44,  pis.  4,  figs.  7). — ^Accord- 
ing to  the  author's  conclusions  from  his  investigations  and  a  summary  of  data, 
"there  is  undisputed  evidence  to  show  that  infected  oysters,  dams,  mussels, 
scallops,  and  other  shellfish  may  cause  typhoid  fever  and  other  gastro-intestinal 
disturbances  when  consumed  by  susceptible  individuals. 

"  The  epidemics  of  typhoid  fever,  due  to  ingestion  of  polluted  sea  food,  have 
in  most  instances  been  traoed  to  shellfish  floated  in  polluted  water,  althoogli 
there  is  also  evidence  that  oysters  and  other  shellfish,  grown  in  polluted  waters 
and  directly  consumed  without  transplanting  for  a  time  in  pure  waters,  may  be 
the  source  of  typhoid  infection." 

A  full  accoimt  is  given  of  investigations  which  led  to  the  conclusion  tbat 
Rockaway  oysters  were  wholly  responsible  for  cases  of  typhoid  fever  and  gastro- 
enteritis (diarrhea)  following  a  banquet  There  were  17  well-defined  case* 
of  typhoid  fever,  with  1  death,  and  S3  cases  of  gastro-enteritis  traced  directly  to 
such  oysters  from  Jamaica  Bay,  fioated  at  Indian  Creek,  near  Canarsie,  Loo? 
Island,  N.  Y.,  with  10  additional  cases  of  typhoid  and  16  cases  of  diarrbea 
traced  to  oysters  from  the  same  locality  and  tn  part  from  the  same  lot  as  those 
furnished  for  the  banquet 

"This  investigation  comprises  a  complete  study  of  all  the  factors  whieli 
would  materially  contribute  to  typhoid  infection.  Each  item  of  the  mean 
served  at  the  .  .  .  banquet  was  carefully  considered,  and  the  Rockawi.t 
oysters  served  were  the  only  articles  of  food  consumed  by  all  of  those  who  had 
typhoid  or  gastro-enteritis  following  this  banquet" 

Bacteriological  studies  showed  sewage  pollution  In  Jamaica  Bay,  and 
"  typhoid  bacilli  were  isolated  in  pure  culture  after  7  and  21  days  from  oyster^ 
which  had  been  fioated  at  Inwood,  Long  Island,  N.  Y.,  .  •  .  and  kept  out  of 
water  in  storage  at  SO""  F.  Organisms  of  the  BaciUus  coli  and  B.  paratyphos^t 
groups  were  also  isolated  from  oysters  fioated  at  Indian  Creek.  .  .  .  They  were 
probably  the  cause  of  the  gastro-enteritis  cases  following  the  .  .  .  banquet" 

The  diarrhea  or  bowel  trouble  referred  to,  according  to  the  author's  conclo* 
sions,  can  probably  be  ascribed  to  the  presence  of  paratyphoid  bacilli  (said  1)7 
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some  antbors  to  be  indlstinguisbable  from  or  closely  allied  to  the  Gaertner  bacil- 
Ins)  in  tbe  oysters  serred  at  the  banquet  "It  is  apparent  that  the  disease 
was  due  to  bacterial  infection,  arising  from  the  multiplication  of  the  organisms 
in  the  body  after  ingestion,  and  not  to  '  ptomaines/  as  suggested  by  some. 

"Ptomaines  are  formed  most  commonly  during  the  decay  of  animal  matter. 
They  are  essentially  the  decomposed  animal  tissue,  not  excretions  of  the  bac- 
teria, although  the  bacteria  are  responsible  for  the  decomposition.  Such  de- 
compositicm  does  not  occur  usually  in  the  body,  even  in  animal  matter  taken 
as  food.  In  abnormal  conditions,  if  food  remains  in  the  body  until  putrefied, 
ptomaines  may  be  formed  in  the  intestinal  contents.  When  decomposed  food 
containing  ptomaines  is  received  in  the  digestive  tract,  or  originally  good  food 
decomposes  there,  the  mucous  membrane  and  blood  may  take  up  ptomaines  from 
this  decomposed  food,  which  ptomaines  affect  the  tissues  like  other  poisons. 

"  Substances  of  quite  varied  chemical  constitution  are  classed  under  the  head 
of  ptomaines  solely  on  account  of  their  origin  in  proteid  decomposed  by  bac- 
terial action.  Bacterial  toxins  are  to  be  distinguished  from  ptomaines.  Toxins 
are  substances  which  are  or  have  been  a  part  of  the  body  of  the  bacteria ;  some 
are  secretions  from  the  germ,  others  are  liberated  only  in  case  of  the  death  and 
breaking  down  of  the  germ  itself.  In  this  latter  class  is  the  toxin  of  typhoid 
fever,  which  is  therefore  particularly  different  in  its  origin  and  action  from 
ptomaines.  The  toxins  are  much  more  poisonous  than  ptomaines  and  each  one 
is  produced  by  a  specific  germ. 

"  Some  cases  of  sickness  due  to  food  have  been  classed  as  ptomaine  poisoning, 
when  this  cause  was  lafter  discovered  to  be  the  ingestion  in  the  food  of  a  par- 
ticular bacillus  which  multiplied  in  the  body  and  by  Its  toxin  produced  intes- 
tinal and  other  disturbances.  Such  cases  are  not  ptomaine  poisoning  but  may 
be  classed  as  food  poisoning." 

Studies  of  meat  corned  by  the  M.orgaxL  process,  K.  voir  KABArFA-KoBBurr 
(Ztschr.  Vnterauch.  Nahr,  u,  Oenusamtl,  24  (1912),  No,  6,  pp.  865-^85) .—From 
an  experimental  study  of  this  method  of  pickling  meat  and  a  summary  of 
published  data,  gaieral  conclusions  were  drawn  including,  among  others,  the 
following : 

The  method  of  pickling  the  meat  is  not  less  important  than  its  further  treat- 
ment Ripening  should  take  place  in  rooms  with  a  temperature  of  about  0*"  C. 
It  requires  from  4  to  6  weeks  in  order  that  the  osmotic  processes  may  be 
completed  and  the  meat  be  uniformly  salted.  Storing  corned  meat  for  a  suffi- 
cient time  at  a  low  temperature  improves  its  keeping  quality.  The  relation 
between  the  temperature  of  storerooms  and  the  spoiling  of  pickled  meat  lies  in 
the  symbiosis  of  different  bacteria  which  gain  access  to  it.  Low  temperature 
favors  the  development  of  yeast  forms  and  acidophylic  bacteria  and  lessens  the 
growth  of  septic  bacteria,  and  it  is  therefore  a  favorable  factor  in  keeping 
quality. 

On  the  falsiflcation  of  the  rice,  S.  Sato  (Yakugakuzaashi  (Jour.  Pharm,  Boc. 
Japan),  1912,  No.  S61,  pp.  217-^41,  Hqb.  5).— It  is  stated  that  fine  gravel  and 
siliceous  earth  are  added  to  fid  as  an  adulterant  as  well  as  to  assist  in  remov- 
ing the  hulls.  The  percentage  of  ash  in  such  cases  may  be  as  high  as  6.36  per 
cent,  while  good  rice  should  have  less  than  1  per  cent  of  ash. 

The  milling  quality  of  Washington  wheats,  III,  R.  W.  Thatcheb  (Wash- 
ington  8ta,  Popular  Bui.  39,  pp.  B). — ^A  summary  of  data  previously  noted 
(B.  S.  R.  25,  p.  857). 

How  to  make  bread  from  soft  wheat  floors,  G.  A.  Olson  CWaahington  8ta. 
Popular  Bui.  47,  pp.  4,  fig.  1). — ^Directions  are  given  for  preparing  yeast  and 
for  mixing  and  handling  the  dough  from  Washington  soft  wheat  floura 
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t%»  tutiior  insists  that  ingredients  sbonld  be  weighed.  DirectiODS  mx%  gives 
1^  dMCfmining  tiie  amount  of  water  required  by  different  flours,  and  sqiik 
^la  iH^efioited  showing  the  influence  of  water  and  kneading  on  the  alae  and 
l«anire  of  the  loaf.  According  to  the  data  presented,  there  Is  always  an 
iMflvase  in  the  weight  of  bread  and  volume  of  loaf  with  a  reaaooabte 
iMtesse  of  water  used  in  mixing  the  dough«  while  at  the  same  time  tbere  is  s 
ndoction  in  the  time  required  for  fermentation  and  baking.  When  strain 
doughs  are  compared  with  those  involving  kneading  "it  is  observed  that  the 
wf^ht  of  the  loaf  is  practically  the  same  in  all  cases  when  like  amounts  of 
water  were  used.  The  largest  weights  were  obtained  where  the  flour  was 
kneaded  the .  second  time."  The  smallest  volume  was  obtained  in  the  case  ai 
straight  dough  where  the  minimum  amount  of  water  (52.5  per  cent), 
and  the  largest  volume  in  the  case  of  lightly  handled  dough  with  a 
kneading  where  65.5  per  cent  of  water  was  used. 

Bulgarian  bread,  a  little  known  douffh  fermentation  (Pure  ProdmoU,  8 
(1912),  No.  7,  pp.  S8i,  385), ^-The  bread  here  described  is  made  of  fine  wheat 
flour  and  leavened  by  the  activity  of  a  bacillus  of  the  €k>li  group,  called  B, 
macedonicua.  The  bread  is  said  to  have  a  pleasant  taste  and  a  fine,  fruity 
aroma. 

Ck)nceniing  the  physiological  effect  of  chicory  infa8ion»  J.  PABcarm 
{Zt8chr.  Untersuch.  Nahr.  u,  GenusamtL,  23  {1912),  No.  6,  pp.  241-^0,  tfpsu. 
6). — prom  experiments  with  a  rabbit  and  dogs  the  author  concludes  thtt 
chicory  exercises  a  noticeable  though  not  very  great  stimulating  effect  upon  flie 
digestive  apparatus  and  the  circulation  of  the  blood,  and  that  this  rather  than 
the  taste  explains  the  general  use  of  this  material  as  a  food  accessory.  He 
does  not  believe  that  under  normal  conditions  there  is  any  reason  for  consid- 
ering chicory  harmful. 

Food  inspection  decision  (U,  8.  Dept  Agr.,  Food  Jnsp.  DeoiHon  H$,  pp- 
2), — The  use  of  copper  salts  in  the  greening  of  foods  is  declared  an  adultera- 
tion under  the  Food  and  Drugs  Act  after  January  1,  1913. 

Sulphite  in  sugar  goods,  H.  Witte  (Ztschr.  Vntersw^.  Nahr.  «.  (imtuumiL, 
24  {1912),  No.  7,  pp.  463-465).— The  occurrence  of  sulphurous  acid  in  candies 
is  reported  and  discussed. 

The  art  of  good  living,  E.  Bichabdin  {L'Art  du  Bien  M9,nger.  Paris,  1910. 
pp.  XVI'\-a'\-926,  pU.  51,  figs.  51). -^In  this  volume,  which  bears  the  subtitle 
.French  Cookery  from  the  Fourteenth  to  the  Twentieth  Century,  a  large  amount 
of  historical  and  general  data  regarding  food  and  its  preparation  is  summarised 
and  many  recipes  are  included. 

Good  living  {Pour  Bien  Manger.  Paris,  1912,  pp.  XXX/J+^^O,  pit.  S4,  fft- 
^^).— This  volume  discusses  at  length  cooking  schools,  kitchen  equipment  serv- 
ice, and  other  matters  of  housekeeping,  and  gives  a  large  number  of  recipes  for 
preparing  different  food&  Data  are  also  summarised  regarding  the  adoltsri- 
Uon  of  food. 

•  Beriberi  caused  by  fine  white  flour,  J.  M.  Little  {Jour,  Amer.  Med.  Amsoc-, 
58  {1912),  No.  26,  pp.  2029,  2030). ---A  diet  consisting  almost  exclusively  of  ilne 
wliite  flour,  tea,  and  molasses,  made  necessary  by  sh<»tage  of  food  supplies  is 
Newfoundland  and  Liabrador,  resulted  in  berib^,  according-  to  the  autbor^s 
experience. 

Substitution  of  whole  wheat  flour  is  recomm^ided.  He  believes  that  the 
more  the  diet  is  restricted  to  flour,  the  more  necessary  it  is  to  have  whole  wheat 
flour. 

Preparation  from  yeast  and  certain  foodstuffs  of  the  substanes  tlM  ds* 
fidency  of  which  in  diet  occasions  polyneuritis  in  birds,  C  Fuhk  (Jour. 
Physiol,  45  {1912),  No.  1-^,  pp.  76-^1;  €^s.  Jour.  Ohem,  Boo,  iLondfrn],  M 
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(19U)t  mo.  699,  JIf  p,  8S6).-^A  ^abstanee  which  appears  to  be  a  pyrlmldin  base, 
forming  a  constituent  of  nncleic  acid,  was  isolated  from  yeast,  milk,  brain,  and 
pofiusibly  lime  Julca    FrcHn  0.02  to  OXM  gm.  in  food  prevented  polyneuritlB  in 


Tba  influence  of  meal  boon  upon  tmergj  elimijiatton  in  maxi,  J.  Aiiab 
{Cmpt  Bend.  Aoad.  Soi.  [Parii],  m  U9J2),  No.  8,  pp.  52S-6S1;  Jour.  PhyHoU 
et  Path.  (?^,  U  (1912),  No.  2,  pp.  298^08;  aba.  in  ZmtU.  Expt.  Med.,  1  (1912), 
No.  li,  pp.  6S4,  6S6;  Zentbl.  Physiol.,  26  (1912),  No.  7,  pp.  S51,  55«).— In  these 
experiments  the  effect  on  the  respiratory  quotient  and  oxygen  consumption  of 
carbohydrate  as  compared  with  nitrogenous  food,  and  of  a  constant  amount  of 
work  performed  at  different  intervals  after  ingestion  of  food  was  noted. 

The  author  concludes  that  the  performance  of  a  given  amount  of  work  is  4.5 
per  cent  more  difficult  and  that  the  «iergy  is  available  much  more  slowly  on 
a  nitrogenous  than  on  a  carbohydrate  diet. 

The  influence  of  dry  and  moist  air  on  gaseous  metaboliam,  H.  Mubbch- 
HAU8£B  and  H.  HiODiifa  (Biochem.  Ztachr.,  42  (1912),  No.  6,  pp.  951-^1;  aba. 
in  Jour,  Chem.  Boo.  [London],  102  (1912),  No.  599,  II,  p.  850).— Experiments 
were  made  to  determine  the  effect  of  humidity  on  gaseous  metabolism,  using 
guinea  pigs. 

At  S"*  G.  there  was  76.5  per  cent  more  of  carbon  dioxid  in  dry  air,  and  82.8 
per  cent  more  in  moist  air,  than  at  21''.  There  was  18.7  per  cent  less  carbon 
dioxid  in  dry  air,  and  7.1  per  cent  more  in  moist  air,  at  36^*  tb&n  at  21**.  Car- 
bon dioxid  metabolism  at  21 ""  is  greater  in  dry  than  in  moist  air. 

The  author's  explanation  of  the  observed  facts  is  that  the  lower  the  tempera- 
ture, the  greater  the  degree  of  saturation  with  water  vapor,  and  consequently 
the  less  the  loss  of  body  heat.  Increase  of  moisture  diminishes  carbon  dioxid 
production,  while  decrease  of  moisture  has  the  opposite  effect.  At  higher  tem- 
peratures, increase  in  moisture  content  up  to  the  point  of  saturation  is  associ- 
ated with  increased  body  temperature,  indicating  increased  metabolism.  The 
results  in  relation  to  size  of  body  surface  are  discussed. 

ANIMAL  FBODXrCTIOir. 

The  nature,  origin,  and  maintenance  of  life,  E.  A.  Shafeb  (Nature 
ILandon],  90  (1912),  No.  2236,  pp.  7-19;  8ci.  Amer.  8tup.,  74  (1912),  Noa.  1918, 
pp.  221-22S;  1919,  pp,  226,  227;  1920,  pp.  254,  255).— This  is  the  inaugural 
addretBB  of  the  president  of  the  British  Association  for  the  Advancement  of 
Science,  1912,  and  discusses  the  fundamental  principles  governing  the  origin, 
growth,  and  maintenance  of  animals  and  plants  as  revealed  by  physical,  chemi- 
cal, and  biological  studies. 

The  process  of  reproduction  in  organisms,  G.  M.  Child  (Biol,  Bui.  Mar. 
Biol.  Lah.  Wooda  Hole,  2S  (1912),  No.  1,  pp.  i-A9).— A  discussion  of  the  repro- 
ductive power  of  both  somatic  and  germ  cells. 

It  is  stated  that  the  experimental  data  of  recent  years  do  not  support  the 
^erm  plasm  hypothesis  of  Weismann.  The  view  is  also  expressed  that  our 
theories  of  heredity,  instead  of  being  based  solely  on  the  phenomena  of  sexual 
reproduction,  must  find  their  basis  for  analysis  and  interpretation  in  the 
ilmpler  forms  of  asexual  and  experimental  reproduction.  Heredity  is  defined 
LB  the  capacity  of  the  physiologically  or  physically  isolated  pai-t  for  regulation. 
Tlie  Interstitial  cells  and  the  supposed  internal  secretion  of  the  chicken 
estis,  AxiCE  M.  Boring  (Biol.  BuL  Mar,  Biol.  Lab.  Wooda  Hole,  28  (1912),  No. 
,  pp.  141-153,  flga.  9). — ^The  object  of  this  work  was  to  find  evidence  of  the 
eproductlve  organs  as  a  cause  for  the  development  of  secondary  characters. 
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the  male  fowl  being  an  especially  good  animal  because  of  the  ezteDsive  develop- 
ment of  the  characters  to  be  stadied. 

The  histological  studies  revealed  no  cells  in  the  interstitial  tissue  In  the  young 
or  old  chicken  testis  with  the  cell  bodies  differentiated  from  the  oonnectiTe 
tissue  fibers.  The  differences  in  shape  depended  on  the  mechanical  preflsare 
conditions.  The  difference  in  staining  capacity  of  the  nuclei  was  not  consid- 
ered a  basis  for  cell  classification.  The  fat  In  the  testis  was  thought  to  be 
brought  there  by  the  circulation  and  deposited,  instead  of  being  formed  by 
the  Interstitial  tissue.  No  evidence  was  found  In  this  study  which  would 
indicate  an  internal  secretion  of  any  kind  formed  by  interstitial  tissue.  There- 
fore, it  is  concluded  that  there  is  no  interstitial  cell  in  the  testis  of  the  domesHc 
chicken  in  the  sense  that  the  term  has  been  previously  used. 

The  Iron  content  of  the  urine  of  domesticated  animals,  M.  Reich  {Dm 
Hameisen  der  Haustiere.  Inaug,  Disa.,  Univ,  Rostock,  1911,  pp.  J^l;  rev.  Is 
ZentU.  Agr.  Chem,,  41  {1912),  No.  4,  pp.  «7«-275).— In  normal  feeding  the 
amount  of  Iron  excreted  per  kilogram  of  urine  was  as  follows:  Dogs  from  1.1 
to  1.42,  swine  from  1.8  to  1.58,  oxen  0.918,  goats  0.408,  horses  from  OJSl  to  Ol83; 
and  sheep  from  0.78  to  1.84  mg.  The  amount  excreted  per  day  for  animals  was 
as  follows:  Dog  0.33,  swine  5,  oxen  12.55,  goats  0.5,  and  sheep  1  mg.  As  Is 
the  case  of  man  the  iron  was  In  inorganic  compounds. 

The  discordant  results  of  many  Investigators  Is  thought  to  be  due  to  Imper- 
fect methods  of  determination.  The  author  used  a  modification  of  the  methodf 
of  O.  Walter  and  H.  Neumann. 

Department  of  experimental  evolution,  C.  B.  Davknpobt  iCamegie  Intt 
Washinffton  Year  Book,  10  {1911),  pp.  78-87,  pk  1). — ^A  report  of  progress  made 
on  problems  In  heredity,  evolution,  and  genetics,  including  work  on  the  follow- 
ing topics :  Heredity  In  poultry.  Inheritance  of  double  horn  In  sheep,  redinnocal 
crosses  in  relation  to  sex,  theory  of  pure  lines,  quantitative  studies  of  selectlTe 
elimination,  influence  of  becoming  feral  on  the  development  of  the  nervous 
system  of  the  domestic  animal,  and  the  relation  between  heredity  and  tlie 
chemical  action  of  pigment 

The  problem  of  the  improvement  of  domesticated  species,  H.  Boulaid 
{BuU  jScon.  Indo-Chine,  n.  «er.,  15  {1912),  No.  97,  pp.  479-491).— A  dlscnssioii 
of  methods  of  selecting  breeding  animals,  and  brief  notes  concerning  the  an- 
cestry of  cattle. 

Production  of  pare  homosygotic  organisms  from  heterosygotes  by  sdf- 
fertiUzatlon,  H.  S.  Jennings  {Amer.  Nat.,  46  {1912),  No.  548,  pp.  487-491)-' 
The  author  illustrates  with  mathematical  formulas  how  organisms  may  become 
homozygotes  when  self-fertillxed  for  many  generations,  if  the  number  of  sepa- 
rable inheritable  characters  Is  not  large. 

The  formation  of  condensed  correlation  tables  when  the  number  of  com- 
binations is  large,  J.  A.  Habbis  {Amer.  Nat,  46  {1912),  No.  548,  pp.  4TT- 
486) . — ^The  author's  aim  in  this  article  Is  to  show  how,  In  the  case  of  relation- 
ships Involving  a  very  large  number  of  combinations,  the  chief  advantages  of 
the  correlation,  but  not  the  contingency,  surface  may  be  even  more  easily 
realized  than  In  the  method  already  described  (El  8.  R.,  26,  p.  TTl).  Illostn- 
tlons  are  given  of  this  rapid  method  of  carrying  out  the  routine  of  a  widdy 
applicable  statistical  process. 

Concerning  a  specimen  of  Bos  primigenius,  J.  Fkux  {Sitzher.  Naturf. 
Oesell.  Leipzig,  S7  {1910),  pp.  S5-^8,  pi.  i).— This  contains  ^  description  of 
measurements  of  a  perfect  skull  of  B.  primigeniu8. 

Progress  in  breeding  in  the  State  of  Sao  Paulo,  Bnudl,  L.  Misson  (iiM. 
GemblowD,  22  {1912),  No*  8,  pp.  458^08,  pl8.  24)-— A^  general  account  of  the 
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llTe-8tock  industry  of  Sao  Paulo.  Methods  of  feeding,  breeding,  and  manage- 
ment are  described,  and  a  list  of  the  principal  forage  plants  and  their  yields 
per  acre  is  also  given. 

Live-stock  industry  [of  southern  India],  J.  de  Olxvabbs  (Daily  Cons,  and 
Trade  Rpts,  {U.  flf.],  15  (1912),  No.  S41,  pp.  211,  212).— This  contains  some  sta- 
tistics on  the  rapid  developmait  of  the  llvenstock  industry  in  southern  *India. 
This  is  attributed  to  various  causes,  chief  of  which  are  the  greatly  increased 
feeding  resources  resulting  from  extensive  irrigation  and  the  successful  work 
of  veterinarians  in  checking  diseases  to  which  cattle  are  subject 

Kanaging  and  equipping  a  two-hundred-acre  stock  farm,  M .  P.  Jabnaoin 
(Tenn.  Agr.,  1  (1912),  No.  4,  pp.  147-161,  figs.  10).-~A  system  of  live-stock 
farming  is  outlined,  which  includes  data  as  to  the  amount  of  feed  required  for 
farm  animals,  the  rotation  of  crops,  and  other  points  relating  to  the  successful 
management  of  a  live-stock  farm. 

Our  knowledge  of  the  oarbohydrates  in  the  economy  of  the  animal,  R. 
liiPiNE  (Rev.  G4n.  Bci.,  2S  (1912),  No.  12,  pp.  469-468) .—This  is  a  historical 
r^um6  of  the  growth  of  the  knowledge  on  carbohydrate  metabolism. 

The  effect  of  sugar  on  metabolism,  A.  Gouin  and  R.  Andouabd  (Compt. 
Rend.  Boc.  Bid.  iParia-^,  72  (1912),  No.  26,  pp.  llS-115). —An  experiment  with 
a  li-year-old  heifer,  which  lasted  for  7  weeks.  During  the  whole  period  the 
daily  ration  consisted  of  800  gm.  of  peanut  cake  and  hay  ad  libitum,  and,  in 
addition,  during  the  first  8  weeks,  potatoes;  during  the  next  2  weeks  one-half 
of  the  potatoes  was  replaced  with  carob  beans;  and  during  the  last  2  weeks 
carob  beans  equal  in  nutrients  to  the  potatoes  fed  at  first  During  the  second 
period  the  potatoes  and  carob  beans  furnished  128  gm.  saccharose  daily,  and 
during  the  third  period  the  carob  beans  furnished  218  gm.  saccharose  daily. 

There  was  a  great  reduction  in  the  secretion  of  urine  and  urinary  nitrogen 
and  in  general  in  the  percentage  of  nutrients  digested  on  addition  of  saccharose 
to  the  rations.  The  daily  increase  in  weight  was  for  the  first  period  601  gm., 
for  the  second  period  1,000  gm.,  and  for  the  third  period  857  gm.  The  experi- 
ment win  be  repeated  with  a  younger  animal. 

Investigations  on  the  meadow  conditions  of  German  Southwest  Africa, 
W.  Heebing  and  G.  Gbimme  (Arh.  Deut.  Landw.  Gesell.,  1911,  No.  197,  pp. 
14s). — ^A  study  of  the  soil  types  and  geographical  distribution  of  grasses  and 
forage  plants.  Analyses  and  digestion  coefficients  of  the  following  species 
are  reported:  Aristida  uniplvmis,  A.  congesta,  A.  sHpiformis,  A.  namaquensis, 
Cyathula  hererosnsis,  Crotalaria  diversisiipula,  Trihuiua  tcrreatria,  T.  inermis, 
T.  pechuelH,  Andropogon  contortus,  A.  papUlosus,  Panicum  trichopwi,  Bporobolus 
indious,  B.  nebulo8U8,  Eragroatia  trichophora  var.,  E.  porosa,  E.  Iwvissima, 
Cynodon  daetyUm,  Anthephora  Jiochsteiteri,  Fingerhuthia  afrioana.  Asparagus 
sp.,  Boerhavia  pentandra,  Alhizzia  anthelmAntica,  Acacia  hebec^ada,  A.  here- 
rosnsis,  A.  giraffw,  Rhynchosia  gihha,  Peliophorum  africanum.  Commiphora 
africana,  Croton  gratissimus,  Flueggea  abovata,  Heeria  mucronata,  Rhus  cili- 
ata,  R.  alhomarginata,  Helinus  ovatus,  Orewia  Ucolpr,  G.  olukondw,  Comr 
In'etum  herercmae,  0.  primigenium,  Royena  pallens  (?),  Ehretia  hottentotiiea, 
Bovchea  pinnatifida,  Bolanum  incanum,  Pctalidium  physaloides,  Blepharis 
eduHs  (?),  Oucumis  prophetarum  var.,  Tarchonanthus  camphoratus,  Dicoma 
anomela,  Nidorella  auriculata,  Cyperus  usitatus,  CitruJlus  vulgaris,  Oiirullus  sp., 
Bchmidtia  pappophoroides,  Poponarthria  tuherculata,  Leucosphasra  hainesii, 
Hermhstwdtia  dammarensis,  Cleome  rubella,  Polanisia  lUderitgiana,  Lotononis 
sp.,  Tephrosia  purpurea,  Rhigozum  trichotomum,  Catophractes  alexandri.  Pap- 
popTiorum  cenchroides,  P.  seabrum,  Balsoia  aphylla  (?),  ZygophyUum  afflne 
microcarpun,  Aitonia  capensis,  Leuoas  pcchuelii,  Betaria  verticillata,  Chloris 
70257'--No.  9—13 6 
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rirgata,  Atriple^  veHcaria,  Kochia  gaisoloides  (?),  AfUsostigma  schenckU,  and 
Tamariw  umeoidea. 

The  common  names  of  these  plants  are  given  in  German. 

Beport  of  the  animal  husbandman,  B.  G.  Bitzman  {Porto  Rico  Sia,  Bpt. 
191  If  pp.  40-44) .—'ThiB  contains  a  brief  accomit  of  sebu  crosses,  African  wool- 
less  sheep^  and  other  station  work  in  relation  to  animal  husbandry. 

Tliree  years'  investigation  indicates  that  good  silage  can  be  made,  and  that 
native  stock  as  well  as  the  imported  animals  will  eat  it  readily.  Corn,  whole 
cane,  cane  tops,  and  malojilla  or  Para  grass  have  all  given  satisfactory  results 
when  fed  as  silage.  Para  grass  when  put  in  the  silo  was  so  light  that  it  did 
not  make  good  silage  unless  heavily  ballasted.  Six  ft.  of  cut  com  silage  made 
a  satisfactory  ballast 

It  was  found  that  calcium  chlorid  could  be  used  profitably  as  a  supplemoit 
to  bone  meal  in  rations  deficient  in  calcium.  Middlings,  shorts,  and  other 
mill  feeds  poor  in  calcium  were  too  high  in  magnesium,  and  this  excess  of 
magnesium  retarded  assimilation  and  increased  the  cost  of  growth  unless  the 
efFect  was  neutralized  by  calcium.  Comparisons  of  calcium  chlorid  with  tri- 
calcium  phosphate  (bone  meal)  showed  that  there  was  only  a  small  variatioi) 
among  individual  pigs  in  utilization  of  calcium  chlorid  whereas  there  was  a 
wide  dilfereuce  among  indi\iidual  pigs  as  regards  utilization  of  bone  meal. 

Silos  and  silage,  R.  C.  Ashbt  (Washinffton  8ta.  Popular  Bui.  46,  pp.  4)-— 
This  discusses  the  advantages  of  including  silage  in  the  ration  for  live  stock, 
and  gives  estimates  on  the  cost  of  raising  silage  crops  and  building  silos. 

Feeding  stufCs  inspection  for  1912,  B.  E.  Cubbt  and  T.  O.  Smith  (A^eic 
Hampshire  8ta.  Bui.  158,  pp.  SO). — This  contains  the  results  of  the  annual 
feeding  stuffs  inspection,  including  analyses  of  267  samples  of  cotton-«eed  meal, 
linseed  meal,  beef  scraps,  bone  meal,  cob  meal,  shredded  wheat  waste,  corn-oil 
meal,  buckwheat  middlings,  distillers'  dried  grains,  malt  sprouts,  dried  beet 
pulp,  rye  grains,  gluten  feed,  hominy  feed,  wheat  bran,  wheat  middlings, 
alfalfa  meal,  and  proprietary  mixed  feed&  A  discussion  showing  the  expoisive 
nature  of  low-grade  feeds  is  also  given. 

Feeding  stufCs,  F.  Mach  (Ber.  Qrossh.  Bad.  Landw.  Vers.  Ansi.  Augustenh^ 
1911,  PP-  18-32), — ^Analyses  are  reported  of  peanut  cake,  coconut  cake,  linseed 
cake,  maize-oil  cake,  poppy  cake,  palm-nut  cake,  rape  cake^  sesame  cake,  soy 
bean  cake,  whe»it  bran,  wheat  germ,  distillers*  slop,  maize,  fresh  unshelleii 
acorns,  dried  shelled  acorns,  dried  sugar  beet  leaves,  meat  meal,  fish  mefll. 
potato  flakes,  sugar-beet  flakes,  and  apple  pomace. 

The  microscopic  identification  of  cattle  foods,  G.  H.  Chapman  {Massfh 
chusetts  Sta.  Bui.  14U  PP-  4-TU  flffs-  5B). — ^This  bulletin  contains  brief  descrip- 
tions of  the  characteristics  of  grains  and  grain  products,  legumes  and  oil  seeds, 
weed  seeds,  and  miscellaneous  products,  condiments,  chemicals,  and  mlsc^- 
laneous  substances  commonly  found  in  commercial  feeding  stufte,  so  that  the 
ingredients  can  be  easily  identified  by  means  of  the  microscope. 

The  text  is  accompanied  by  figures  showing  microscopic  sections  of  cells, 
starch  grains,  etc.  An  analytical  key  to  some  commonly  occurring  starches  is 
included. 

*Com  silage  and  roots  for  steers,  J.  W.  Wilson  (South  Dakota  8ta.  Bui, 
1S7,  pp.  354-367,  figs.  11). — ^This  bulletin  gives  the  results  of  2  experiments  in 
feeding  com  silage  to  steers. 

In  the  first  experiment  20  yearling  steers  were  divided  into  5  lots  of  4  each 
and  fed  for  00  days  in  order  to  test  silage  as  a  sole  ration  for  wintering  steers, 
as  follows:  Lot  1,  silage  from  green  com  cut  when  in  the  dent  stage;  lot  2. 
one-half  as  much  silage  as  was  consumed  by  lot  1  and  all  the  hay  they  would 
eat;  lot  8,  silage  from  com  fodder  cut  at  the  same  time  as  for  lot  1  but  put 
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into  silo  10  weeks  after  it  was  cut;  lot  4,  millet  hay  cut  when  gre^  and  before 
seed  matured ;  and  lot  5,  oom  fodder  from  the  field. 

In  the  second  experiment  24  yearling  steers  were  divided  into  6  lots  of  4  eacJi 
and  fed  for  120  days  com  and  oil  meal  10 : 1,  as  a  basal  ration,  and  in  addition 
the  following:  Lot  6,  silage;  lot  7»  one-half  as  much  silage  as  lot  1  and  what 
hay  they  would  eat ;  lot  8,  sugar  beets  and  hay ;  lot  9,  mangel  wurzel  beets  and  , 
hay ;  lot  10,  stock  beets  and  hay ;  and  lot  11,  hay. 

The  following  table  gives  the  comparative  gains  made  in  these  tests : 

Comparative  gains  of  yearling  steers  on  silage  with  and  toithout  supplements. 


Bxpttlxnsnt  1. 

Experiment  2. 

I^t. 

plnnlfiff, 

Lot. 

Averoge 

Average 
daUy 

Pork  pro- 
duced 

foUowlnic 
steers. 

1 

Lbt. 
773 
767 
780 
786 
765 

Lbt. 
2.40 
1.26 
1.94 
.63 
1.76 

6 

Lbt. 
807 
836 

793 

773 
708 
837 

Lbt. 
2.86 
2.64 
3.66 
2.61 
2.89 
2.28 

X6f. 
160 

3 

224 

S 

208 

4 

A 

190 

5 

10 

167 

207 

Experiments  on  the  feeding  of  cattle,  C.  B.  Jones  {Vniv.  Col.  Wales,  Agr. 
Dept.  Bvl.  1  [1912],  pp.  1-12).— In  an  experiment  with  12  Hereford  and  8 
Welsh  Black  3-year-old  cattle  for  16  weeks  the  average  daily  gain  per  head 
for  the  lot  fed  6  lbs.  cotton-seeil  cake  and  barley  meal  dally  was  1.55  lbs. 
against  1.6  lbs.  for  the  lot  fed  3}  lbs.  of  the  same  concentrates  daily,  the  sup- 
plementary feeds  in  each  case  being  straw,  hay,  and  50  lbs.  of  roots.  In  another 
experiment,  in  which  the  cattle  were  fed  rations  similar  to  the  last-mentioned 
lot  for  16  weeks,  those  allowed  free  access  to  water  gained  1.92  lbs.  each  daily 
against  0.87  lbs.  for  those  receiving  no  water  except  that  contained  in  the  feed. 

Loss  in  weight  of  fattened  cattle,  Hkbteb  and  Wilsdobf  (Ar&.  Deut,  Lo/ndvo. 
GeselL,  1911,  No.  182,  pp.  42;  ahs.  in  Internat.  Inst.  Agr.  [Rom^],  Bui.  Bur. 
Agr.  Intel,  and  Plant  Diseases,  S  {1912),  No.  4,  pp.  970,  971).— This  gives  the 
loss  in  weight  of  calves,  bulls,  and  cows  at  different  ages  when  shipped  from 
all  parts  of  Germany  to  the  Berlin  cattle  show. 

The  Bordelaise  breed  of  cattle,  G.  LtATFoaoTTE  (Vie  Agr.  et  Rurale,  1912,  No. 
IS,  pp.  331-^34,  figs.  4). — The  characteristics  of  this  French  breed  of  cattle  are 
illustrated  and  described. 

The  development  of  Bavarian  cattle  breeding,  0.  Kbonacheb  {Die  Ent- 
wicklung  der  Baverischen  Rindviehzucht.  Hannover,  1911,  pp.  96,  flg.  56;  aJ)s. 
in  Fuhling*s  Landw.  Ztg„  60  {1911),  No.  19,  p.  680).— A  history  of  cattle  breed- 
ing in  Bavaria  since  the  organization  of  the  agricultural  union  a  century  ago. 

Swiss  cattle,  J.  de  Lhabpe  {Ann.  Qemhloux,  22  {1912),  No.  7,  pp.  424-435, 
pis.  S). — ^The  Swiss  breeds  of  cattle  are  illustrated  and  described. 

Sheep  and  wool  for  the  farmers. — ^I,  The  cross-breeding  of  sheep,  J.  W. 
Mathews  {Dept.  Agr.  N.  8.  Wales,  Farmers*  Bui.  53,  1912,  pp.  126,  figs.  56).— 
This  bulletin  treats  of  the  classification  of  sheep  breeds,  principles  of  breeding, 
influence  of  climate  upon  breed,  suitability  of  the  breeds  for  different  localities, 
wool  production,  the  raising  of  early  lambs,  management  of  sheep,  cross-bred 
V.  Merino  stock,  and  the  standardization  of  the  cross-breds. 

Sheep  breeding  in  East  Friesland,  Gboss  {Illus.  Landw.  Ztg.,  32  {1912), 
No.  49,  PP*  457-459;  abs.  in  Internal.  Inst.  Agr.  [Rome]t  Bui.  Bur.  Agr.  Intel. 
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and  Plant  Diseases,  S  (1912),  No.  8,  p.  1817) »— The  characteristics  of  the  But 
FrieslaDd  milk  sheep  are  discussed,  and  there  Is  a  general  account  of  the  recent 
efforts  to  Improve  the  breed. 

A  comparison  of  sheep  brandiner  paints^  C.  J.  Otiait  (Wuominff  fifta.  BuL 
93,  pp.  8,  figs.  6). — ^This  bulletin  reports  the  results  of  tests  for  the  purpose  of 
ascertaining  the  comparative  efficiency,  durability,  and  scouring-ont  qualities 
of  several  commercial  brands  of  sheep  branding  paints. 

Paints  remained  a  greater  length  of  time  on  downs  and  fine  wools  than  on 
coarse  wool.  The  fineness  of  the  wool  had  no  effect  on  the  scouring-oat  quali- 
ties of  the  paints.  It  is  stated  that  if  all  wool  growers  would  use  a  scounUe 
paint  the  labor  of  clipping  brands  from  the  fleeces  in  the  mills  would  be  elimi- 
nated and  this  saving  could  be  added  to  the  price  of  wool. 

"A  paint  made  of  Venetian  red  or  lamp  black  as  pigments  mixed  with  lin- 
seed oil  is  much  more  durable  than  the  prepared  paints  tested.  The  riglit 
consistency  may  be  obtained  by  the  addition  of  turp^itine** 

Heredity  in  goats,  C.  J.  Davies  {Mendel  Jour.^  1912,  No.  3,  pp.  10Jhll3,  fgs. 
6). — ^Data  are  presented  from  herd  books  of  the  Britidi  Goat  Society  on  the 
inheritance  of  horns  and  hair. 

Dried  yeast  as  a  food  for  fattening  swine,  W.  YOix  (Ztschr.  BpirUuMMiM*^ 
35  (1912),  No8.  1,  pp.  1,  2;  2,  pp.  U,  15;  3,  pp.  25,  26;  4,  p.  38;  5,  pp.  48,  ^; 
Wchnschr.  Bran.,  28  (1911),  Nos.  45,  pp.  537-^41;  46,  pp.  550-^56,  figs.  3;  abs. 
Ill  Ohem.  Zenlhl.,  1912, 1,  No.  7,  p.  515).— The  average  daily  gain  of  9  pigs  for 
7i  months  ou  a  ration  of  dried  yeast,  potatoes,  and  barley  was  about  0.77  kg. 
(1.69  lbs.  per  head  per  day  at  a  cost  of  0.545  marks  (13  cts.)  per  day. 
Analyses  of  feeds  and  the  slaughter  weights  of  different  organs  are  given. 

Swine  fattening  experiments  with  soy-bean  meal,  E.  Haselhoff  (FuMitiits 
Landw.  Ztg.,  61  (1912),  No.  12,  jpp.  4OI-414). — Soy-bean  meal  was  found  to  be 
somewhat  cheaper  than  barley  meal  as  a  feed  for  swine  when  given  with  a 
variety  of  other  feeds.  Studies  of  the  fat  showed  that  soy-bean  meal  had  no 
great  effect  on  the  index  of  refraction,  saponification  number,  or  iodln  nimiber. 

Fattening  pigs,  J.  W.  Wilson  (South  Dakota  8t<L  BiU.  136,  pp.  339-550, 
ffff.  1). — ^To  determine  the  comparative  value  of  buttermilk,  sweet  skim  mUk, 
and  sour  skim  milk  when  fed  in  connection  with  com,  experiments  were  con- 
ducted during  the  summers  of  1910  and  1911.  In  1910  24  pigs  averaging  92 
lbs.  each  were  fed  for  62  days  rations  consisting  of  about  2}  lbs.  of  milk  for 
every  pound  of  shelled  com.  An  equal  number  of  pigs  averaging  93  lb&  each 
were  fed  62  days  in  1911,  about  3  lbs.  of  milk  for  every  pouml  of  shelled  con. 
Each  year  a  lot  was  fed  on  shelled  com  without  milk  as  a  check  lot  All  pig$ 
had  an  abundance  of  blue  grass  pasture.  The  pigs  consisted  of  pure  bred 
Poland-Chinas,  D11  roc- Jerseys,  Berkshires,  and  Hampshires,  and  grade  Duroc- 
Jerseys  Averaging  both  experiments,  the  lot  fed  shelled  com  made  a  daily 
gain  of  1.04  lbs.  each,  and  consumed  4.68  lbs.  com  per  pound  of  gain.  Those 
fed  shelled  com  and  sweet  skim  milk  gained  1.65  Iba  each  daily,  requiring  3.12 
lbs.  of  grain  and  8.59  lbs.  of  milk  per  pound  of  gain.  The  lots  on  com  and 
sour  skim  milk  gained  1.64  lbs.  each  daily,  requiring  3.18  lbs.  grain  and  8.72 
lbs.  milk  per  pound  of  gain.  The  com  and  buttermilk  lots  made  a  gain  of  1.06 
lbs.  each  daily,  requiring  3.15  lbs.  grain  and  8.64  lbs.  milk  per  pound  of  gain. 

Another  experiment  was  conducted  to  determine  the  practical  value  of  the 
'*  hog  motor  "  for  fattening  pigs.  The  hog  motor  is  a  machine  with  a  pair  of 
burrs  so  constructed  that  the  pig  is  compelled  to  grind  the  grain  before  he 
receives  it.  In  1911  8  pigs,  averaging  a  little  over  200  Iba  each,  were  divided 
into  2  lots  of  4  each  and  placed  in  yards  with  access  to  a  good  rape  pasture. 
In  one  lot  was  placed  the  hog  motor  filled  with  shelled  com  and  in  the  other 
lot  was  placed  a  self-feeder  filled  with  com  meaL    The  test  lasted  61  day& 
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The  hoir-motor  lot  made  an  avarage  daily  gain  of  1.49  lbs.  each,  requiring  5.63 
lbs.  grain  per  pound  of  gain.  The  self-feeder  lot  made  an  average  daily  gain 
of  1.66  lbs.  each,  requiring  5.72  lbs.  grain  per  pound  of  gain. 

The  feeding  of  pigs,  C.  B.  Jonbs  {Univ,  Col,  Wales,  Agr.  Dept.  Bid,  1  [1912^, 
pp.  14,  15). — In  an  experim^it  with  6  pigs  which  lasted  about  6  weeks  the  3 
fed  boiled  potatoes  gained  25  Iba  more  than  the  3  fed  raw  potatoes  with  other- 
wise similar  rations.  When  the  cost  of  cooking,  however,  was  added  the  actual 
gain  in  money  for  cooked  potatoes  was  small. 

[Swine  breeding],  Schbobdeb  et  al.  (Illus.  Landw.  Ztg.,  32  (1912),  No.  75, 
pp.  685-^98,  pi.  1,  Hgs.  )Bdd).— This  number  Is  devoted  especially  to  swine  breed- 
ing, containing  several'  articles  on  methods  practiced  by  swine  breeders  in 
different  parts  of  Germany,  the  cost  of  pork  production,  and  related  topics. 

On  ovariotomy  in  sows,  with  observations  on  the  mammary  glands  and 
the  internal  genital  organs,  B.  J.  J.  Maokenzib  and  F.  £L  A.  Mabshall  {Jour, 
Agr.  Bci.,  4  (1912),  No.  4,  pp.  410-420,  pU.  2).-— Observations  upon  sows  confirm 
the  view  that  the  ovaries  are  an  essential  factor  in  mammary  growth,  or  at 
any  rate  in  such  mammary  growth  as  occurs  in  nonpregnant  animals.  The 
mammary  glands  apparently  undergo  cyclical  changes  corresponding  to  those 
which  take  place  in  the  internal  generative  organs  during  tl^e  estrous  cycle. 
Changes  taking  place  in  the  tissues  of  the  mammary  region  in  sows  during 
heat  consisted  mainly  of  a  congestion  of  the  glands.  These  changes  are  of  much 
importance  because  the  part  affected  in  the  pig  is  of  much  commercial  value, 
there  being  considerable  loss  in  the  quality  of  the  bacon  when  animals  are 
killed  for  meat  during  this  period. 

In  black  pigs  the  case  was  found  to  be  complicated  because  of  the  occurrence 
of  melanic  pigment  in  the  mammary  region,  but  as  far  as  the  authors  were 
able  to  determine  this  pigment  is  not  derived  from  extravasated  blood  and  has 
no  connection  with  the  occurrence  of  heat.  The  pigment  is  probably  similar 
in  kind  to  the  melanic  pigment  of  the  hair,  and  the  bacon  manufacturer  who 
wishes  to  differentiate  between  sows  slaughtered  at  this  period  and  other  sows 
can  not  r^y  upon  this  pigment  as  a  guide.  Since  ovulation  occurs  durhig 
estrum  and  not  during  proestrum  it  is  advisable  to  hog  the  sow  during  the  end 
of  the  period,  and  the  practice  of  turning  the  boar  loose  to  a  considerable  num- 
ber of  sows  is  deprecated. 

Curing  of  Italian  hams,  J.  A.  Smith  et  al.  (Daily  Cons,  and  Trade  Bpts. 
iU.  8.],  15  (1912),  No.  249,  pp.  985-388) .— This  describes  the  various  methods 
of  curing  hams  in  different  parts  of  Italy. 

Studies  on  horse  breeding,  B.  Motloch  (Studien  ilher  Pferdezucht.  Han- 
nover, 1911,  pp.  vni-\-125,  figs.  IS;  ahs.  in  ZentbU  Agr.  Chem.,  41  (1912),  No.  8, 
pp,  573,  574). — This  discusses  inheritance,  Inbreeding,  early  maturing,  and 
related  problems,  based  largely  on  experience  hi  breedhig  horses  in  Hungary. 

A  brief  study  on  the  breeding  of  army  horses  in  Sao  Paulo,  A.  Fomm 
(Criador  Paulista,  7  (1912),  No.  62,  pp.  1289-1306,  figs.  17).— A  discussion  of 
the  type  of  horses  needed  for  the  Brazilian  army,  and  methods  of  improvement 
by  proper  selection  of  breeding  stock. 

The  Zmudian  horse,  I.  von  Mobagzewski  (Mitt.  Landw.  Inst.  Breslau,  6 
(1912),  No.  4,  pp.  563-600,  fig.  1). — ^A  history,  characteristics,  and  measure- 
ments are  given  of  the  native  horse  of  Zmudz  (Samogitla). 

The  heredity  of  racing  stamina  in  the  thoroughbred  horse,  J.  B.  Bobebtson 
(Mendel  Jour.,  1912,  No.  3,  pp.  37-92). — ^A  discussion  of  the  physiological  prop- 
erties of  the  muscle  and  to  what  extent  they  are  inherited.  There  is  also  a 
Mendelian  analysis  of  data  gathered  from  racing  calendars  and  stud  books  in 
regard  to  types  of  race  horses,  the  relative  staying  power  of  mares  and  horses. 
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the  essential  qnalltles  of  a  "  stayer,"  and  the  seTerity  of  the  race-oonree  tot 
as  fli  selective  agent 

The  author  states  that  dark  red  striated  muscle  is  correlated  with  a  capacity 
for  long  sustained  muscular  effort  and  that  an  excess  of  a  pale  fibo*  is  coire- 
lated  with  inability  to  respond  to  repeated  stimulation.  "The  muscles  in  the 
heavy  breeds  of  horse  appear  to  be  exclusively  of  a  pale  red  variety.  Tt» 
Shire  horse,  even  when  thoroughly  conditioned  and  fit  rapidly  suffers  from 
muscle  asphyxiation  if  made  to  gallop  at  his  top  pace,  poor  as  it  is,  fior  a 
short  distance.  .  .  .  The  physiological  properties  of  the  muscles  of  certain  race 
horses  are  sharply  defined  from  those  of  others.  .  .  .  The  gametic  compositioB 
of  these  individuals  is  in  accordance  with  a  Mendelian  conception  of  alternative 
unit  characters."  ''The  graduated  series  of  distances  over  which  races  are 
run  in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  provides  a  test  which,  though  perhaps  not 
entirely  free  from  error,  is,  nevertheless,  a  reliable  standard  by  whicb  an 
individual  horse's  racing  stamina  can  be  assessed." 

Tables  are  presented  to  show  that  mares  are  at  a  disadvantage  as  race 
horses  after  2  years  of  age. 

A  note  on  yellow  dim  horses  and  the  relation  of  this  color  to  dtestnnt, 
C.  J.  Davies  (Mendel  Jour.,  1912,  yo.  5,  pp.  197,  iP8).— Some  evidence  is  pte- 
sented  which  throws  doubt  on  the  receeslveness  of  chestnut  and  other  colon. 
It  is  also  pointed  out  that  until  some  distinction  is  made  between  bay  and 
brown  it  will  be  impossible  to  analyze  results  on  the  inheritance  of  color  In 
horses. 

The  horse's  foot,  K  T.  Bobbins  (Breeder^g  Gaz.,  $2  (1912),  No.  8,  pp.  90S, 
306,  figs,  i). — A  discussion  of  the  essential  points  of  the  hoofs  to  be  noted  in 
buying  horses,  based  on  many  years'  experience  of  an  expert  buyer. 

Laying  test  with  different  breeds  of  poultry,  G.  B.  Jones  (Univ.  Col.  TFslet, 
Agr.  Dept.  Bui.  1  [1912],  pp.  17^19),— An  egg-laying  test  is  reported  wMcli 
lasted  from  December  1, 1908,  to  March  18,  1909.  The  10  Plymouth  Rock  hois 
laid  237  eggs,  the  10  Buff  Orpingtons  491,  and  the  9  Partridge  Wyandottes  606L 

Effg-laying  competitions,  D.  S.  Thompson  (Dept.  Agr.  N.  8.  Walet,  Farmert^ 
Bui.  57, 1912,  pp.  H). — ^A  summary  of  10  years'  work  at  the  Hawkeebury  Agri- 
cultural College  and  Experiment  Farm,  Richmond,  New  South  WalesL  The 
average  number  of  eggs  laid  per  hen  was  131  in  the  first  year's  contest  and  184 
in  the  last  year.    There  was  also  a  noticeable  improvement  in  the  type  of  bird. 

Sex-limited  inheritance  in  poultry,  O.  B.  Davenfobt  (Jour.  Bmpt.  ZooL,  IS 
(1912),  No.  1,  pp.  1-18,  pis.  8,  fig.  1).—A  brief  review  of  previous  investtga- 
tions,  and  a  complete  report  of  work  previously  noted  (B.  S.  B.,  26,  p.  878)  hi 
support  of  the  formula  that  sex-limited  characters  have  their  detormintfs  la 
the  sex  chromosomes. 

Reciprocal  crosses  were  made  with  brown  Leghorns  and  dark  Brahmas.  la 
the  Fi  crosses  all  males  were  light,  but  the  females  differed  according  as  Uw 
brown  Leghorns  or  the  dark  Brahmas  were  used  as  the  father.  In  the  Ft  gen- 
eration there  were  2  kinds  of  males.  The  observations  seem  in  accord  with  tiie 
hypothesis  that  the  male  carries  2  sex  chromosomes  and  the  female  1,  and  that 
the  determiners  for  certain  secondary  sex  characters  are  centered  in  the  sex 
chromosomes,  although  the  development  of  other  characters  seems  to  be  espa- 
cially  influenced  or  modifled  by  the  secretions  of  the  sex  glands. 

Study  in  ostrich  breeding,  J.  L.  Fbateub  (Bui,  Agr.  Congo  Beige,  2  il911)f 
N08.  S,  pp.  871-388;  4.  PP-  678-692;  3  (1912),  Nos.  2,  pp.  866-390;  5.  pp.  719-759. 
figs.  57;  ahit.  in  Intemat.  Inst.  Agr.  [Rome],  Bui.  Bur.  Agr.  Inta.  and  Flmi 
Diseases,  3  (1912),  No.  3,  pp.  747-749). --A  statistical  and  general  article  ob 
ostrich  breeding  in  various  countries.  Methods  of  breeding  and  fbndtng  are 
described. 
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Production  and  inspection  of  milk,  E.  V.  Wilcox  {Hawaii  8ta.  [Spec,  Pub,], 
1912,  July  SI,  pp.  Xl-hS^S), — In  this  publication  the  author  has  reviewed  the 
literature  on  milk  and  has  presented  detailed  information  under  the  following 
chapter  headings:  Normal  milk,  abnormal  milk,  hygiene  and  diseases  of  cows, 
feeding  cows,  buildings  and  premises,  milking  and  handling  milk  on  the  farm, 
transportation  and  sale  of  milk,  refrigeration,  pasteurization  and  sterilization 
of  milk,  preservatlTes  in  market  milk,  physical  and  chemical  examination  of 
milk,  bacteriology  of  milk,  transmission  of  infectious  diseases  of  milk,  milk 
products  in  their  relation  to  health,  and  history  of  milk  inspection.  A  chapter 
by  Louise  Tayler-Jones  is  given  on  the  dietetics  of  milk  with  reference  to  infant 
feeding. 

A  bibliography  of  milk  inspection  is  included. 

Studies  of  dairy  husbandry,  with  special  reference  to  the  capital  invested, 
B.  Cajandeb  {AhhandU  Agr.  Wiss.  Qesell,  Finland,  1911,  No.  2,  pp,  76,  tables 
S9). — ^This  study  is  based  mainly  on  statistics  gathered  by  the  author  from  124 
dairy  farms  in  Finland.    The  results  are  presented  in  tabular  form. 

There  were  more  cattle  kept  per  hectare  on  the  small  farms  than  on  the 
large  farms.  More  capital  was  Invested  in  buildings  than  in  cattle,  accept  in 
the  group  of  large  farms.  The  largest  amount  of  capital  invested  per  hectare 
was  found  on  the  large  farms,  but  the  largest  amount  of  capital  per  animal 
was  on  the  small  farm. 

Cattle  breeding  in  Vorarlberg,  J.  K.  Gbeiseneggeb  (Ztschr.  Landw.  Fer- 
8«ch8w,  dsterr,,  15  (1912),  No.  8,  pp.  901-1001) .—A  discussion  of  the  influence 
of  age,  weather,  conformation,  and  other  factors  on  milk  secretion,  based  on  the 
milk  records  and  measurements  of  cows  of  the  Montavon  breed,  which  are  pre- 
sented in  tabular  form. 

The  niawarra  breed  of  dairy  cattle,  F.  McCaffbby  (Amer,  Breeders  Mag,, 
3  (1912),  No.  S,  pp.  ISJ^nS,  figs.  5). — ^Thls  contains  an  account  of  the  origin 
and  characteristics  of  this  type  of  cattle,  which  has  become  a  favorite  for 
dairying  in  the  Illawarra  district.  New  South  Wales.  It  has  been  developed 
by  crossing  Shorthorns,  Longhoms,  Devons,  and  Ayrshires. 

Cooperative  cow-testing  associations  in  Minnesota,  T.  Sexaueb,  G.  S. 
Cathcabt,  and  H.  C.  MoMxtbbay  (Albert  Lea  [Minn,\  State  High  School  EcBt. 
Bui.  1,  1912,  pp.  55,  figs.  12).— This  contains  records  of  28  herds,  comprising 
465  cows. 

*  The  best  herd  produced  an  average  of  9,485  lbs.  of  milk  and  315  lbs.  of  butter 
fat  per  cow,  valued  at  $99.  The  average  cost  of  feed  per  cow  was  $41.69,  making 
a  net  profit  of  $57.31  per  cow.  The  poorest  herd  produced  an  average  of  1,976 
lbs.  of  milk  and  90.7  lbs.  of  butter  fiit  per  cow,  valued  at  $27.88.  The  average 
cost  of  feed  per  cow  was  $20.43,  making  a  net  profit  of  $7.45.  The  silage-fed 
herds  (12  herds,  216  cows)  produced  an  average  of  5,706  lbs.  of  milk,  220  lbs. 
of  butter  fat,  and  made  a  net  profit  of  $33.04  per  cow.  The  herds  that  were  not 
silage  fed  (16  herds,  239  cows)  produced  3,850  lbs.  of  milk,  161  lbs.  of  butter 
fat,  and  a  net  profit  of  $22.98  per  cow." 

Feeding  dairy  cows,  0.  C.  Hatdbn  (Ohio  Sta.  Oirc.  128,  pp.  183^211,  fig.  1). — 
This  is  a  popular  discussion  of  the  feeding  of  dairy  cows,  in  which  are  con- 
sidered such  factors  as  the  composition  of  feeds,  the  feeds  which  can  and  should 
be  grown  on  the  farm,  the  feeds  which  may  be  purchased  and  their  relative 
value,  the  physiological  effect  of  the  various  feeds  on  the  animal,  and  practical 
detaQs  of  feeding.  A  table  showing  the  amount  of  digestible  nutrients  in  a 
large  nun^ber  of  feeding  stuffs,  modified  from  Henry's  Feeds  and  Feeding 
(B.  S.  B.,  24,  p.  769),  is  appended. 
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Cost  of  delivering  a  quart  of  milk  to  title  ooneciiiMr  {Hoarffa  DolnniMii, 
|5  il912),  yo.  25,  p.  859).'-As  estimated  by  a  firm  in  Boston  the  cost  of  de- 
livering a  quart  of  milk  to  the  consumer  was  4.4  cts.,  to  which  must  be  added 
0.87  ct  for  shrinkage.  The  average  i»lce  paid  to  the  producer  for  1  year  was 
8.9  cts.  per  quart,  making  a  net  cost  per  quart  when  delivered  to  the  consumer 
of  &67  cts. 

The  effect  of  sodium  chloiid  and  ckM  storsc*  upon  the  activities  of  xoo- 
teolytlc  ensyms,  W.  N.  Bess  (Orig,  Oammun.  8.  IntenuU.  dino.  AppL  Ohem. 
IWaahh^ion  and  ^eio  York^,  19  (1912),  Sect.  Vllld,  pp.  25-^).— This  U  an 
abstract  of  a  paper  read  before  the  Intematlcmal  Congress  of  AppUed  Chemi^iy, 
September,  1912. 

From  tbe  result  of  studies  made  with  butter,  buttermiUc,  and  skim  milk  it  is 
concluded  that  at  low  temperatures  and  in  the  presence  of  sodium  chlorid  the 
activity  of  a  proteolytic  oisym  may  be  inhibited  if  the  amount  of  eoxym  Is 
small,  whereas  if  the  amount  of  ensym  is  large  proteolysis  takes  place  cai^dly 
and  is  apparently  not  interfered  with  by  the  low  temperature  or  the  chlorid. 
The  methods  used  are  described. 

Bnsym  content  of  milk  from  diseased  uddsra,  H.  Ulmahh  {Amer.  Jtmr,  VeL 
Med.,  7  {1912),  No.  8,  pp.  $29,  SSO). — ^Previously  noted  from  another  source 
(B.  S.  B.,  27,  p.  287). 

The  chemical  changes  taking  place  in  milk  under  pathological  conditiooa, 
li.  W.  Fetses  iOrig.  Commun.  8.  Intemat.  Cong.  Appi.  Chem.  {WaahinffUm  and- 
New  York],  19  (1912),  Sect.  Vllld,  pp.  iii-il^).— This  is  an  abstract  of  a 
paper  read  before  the  International  Congress  of  AppUed  CSiemlstry,  Septeniber, 
1912.  The  principal  changes  which  were  found  to  take  i^ce  in  tbe  milk  of  cows 
suffering  from  Inflammation  oth^  than  tuberculosis  of  the  mammary  stands 
were  the  following: 

Most  milks  at  the  beginning  of  the  process  showed  a  diminution  of  the  ap- 
parent acidity.  This  in  some  instances  went  on  until  alkalinity  set  in  and 
remained  until  the  disease  began  to  undergo  resolution.  The  acidity  thai 
gradually  rose  to  its  normal  point  again. 

In  acute  cases  the  total  solids  were  high  at  the  outset,  but  as  the  process 
went  on  there  was  a  diminution.  In  some  instances  tttexe  was  an  increase  in 
total  eoUds-not-fat,  while  in  others  no  marked  change  to(^  place.  Total  nitro- 
gen and  proton  (NX6.38)  increased  at  the  outset  and  remained  high  until 
resolution  took  place.  Casein  diminished  in  some  Instances  and  remained  so 
until  the  pathological  condition  was  eliminated.  lActglobulin  ( ?)  (serum  ^obu- 
lin)  increased  until  resolution  set  in.  Albumin  (?)  (serum  albumin)  increased 
during  the  whole  process,  then  returned  to  normal 

Lactose  diminished  gradually  as  the  process  went  on,  then  returned  back  to 
normal.  Fat  and  cholesterol  diminished  gradually  until:  the  fastigium  of  the 
process  was  reached,  thai  increased  again.  Lecithin  diminished  gradually,  then 
increased  gradually  as  resolution  was  taking  place. 

Ash  in  some  cases  Increased,  but  only  in  a  few  instances  was  a  very  large 
increase  apparent.  The  most  characteristic  changes  taking  place  in  the  com- 
position of  the  sRh  were  an  Increase  in  the  sodium  and  chlorln  content,  a  corre- 
sponding decrease  in  the  potassium  content,  and  in  most  instances  a  decrease  In 
the  calcium  and  phosphoric  acid  content  In  all  probability  a  determination  of 
the  chlorln  content  of  the  milk,  or  specifically  in  the  ash,  will  furnish  a  clue  as  to 
whether  or  not  the  milk  in  question  is  of  pathological  origin. 

Investigations  on  the  presence  of  tubercle  badUl  in  milk  and  milk  prod- 
ucts, A.  Ebeb  (Zischr.  Fleisch  u.  Milchhyg.,  22  {1912),  Nos.  8,  pp.  24S-^; 
9,  pp.  277^281;  Molk.  Ztg.  Berlin,  22  {1912),  No9.  86,  pp.  J^,  m;  ST,  pp. 
4S4-4S6;  Deut.  TierdrziL  Wchmchr.,  20  {1912),  No.  SO,  pp.  457-461).— Mixed 
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milk  and  batter  therefrom  were  found  to  contain  tubercle  bacilli,  which  were 
rarely  present  In  unmixed  milk.  None  of  the  samples  of  butter  made  on  a 
small  farm  contained  tubercle  bacilli,  whereas  they  were  found  in  15.6  per  cent 
of  the  samples  of  creameiy  butter.  The  author  advocates  pasteurizing  all 
mixed  milks,  because  if  the  tubercle  bacilli  are  present  in  only  one  lot  the  entire 
mixture  is  contaminated. 

A  study  of  the  bacteriological  and  sanitary  condition  of  the  milk  supply 
of  New  York  City,  M.  G.  Schboxdes  {Jour.  Infect.  Diseases,  11  {1912),  No.  i, 
pp.  i-20,  pis.  2,  figs.  2). — Of  20^34  samples  of  country  milk  38.14  per  coit  con- 
tained less  than  10,000  bacteria,  32.61  per  cent  contained  from  10,000  to  50,000, 
11.81  per  cent  contained  from  50,000  to  100,000,  13.89  per  cent  from  100,000 
to  1,000,000,  and  4.02  per  cent  contained  over  1,000,000  bacteria  per  cubic 
centimeter. 

Samples  of  city  milk  showed  a  higher  bacterial  content,  not  to  be  accounted 
for  by  the  factor  of  time.  It  is  suggested  that  it  may  be  due  in  part  to  the 
use  of  cans  and  bottles  which  are  not  clean  and  are  poorly  iced  in  transit 
Milk  sold  in  bottles  had  a  lower  bacterial  count  than  that  sold  in  cana 

Some  of  the  conclusions  based  on  this  analysis  are  the  following:  "The  pas- 
teurization of  milk  by  the  holding  process,  though  still  leaving  much  to  be 
desired,  reduces  greatly  the  number  of  bacteria,  besides  destroying  any  patho- 
genic varieties.  Ice  is  ndl  sufficiently  used  to  cool  the  milk.  The  average  tem- 
peratures of  the  milk  as  delivered  to  the  creameries  by  the  dairymen,  with  the 
exception  of  the  winter  months^  is  still  too  high  for  milk  to  be  shipped  to  New 
York,  and  has  an  unfavorable  Influence  upon  the  milk  by  aiding  the  growth  of 
bacteria.  Greater  care  should  be  observed  to  obtain  clean  milk  by  sterilizing 
the  cans  and  bottles.  The  greater  part  of  the  milk  sold  is  from  36  to  48  hours 
old,  but  a  considerable  portion  is  from  72  to  96  hours  old,  and  some  even  more 
than  96  hours.    This  is  true  of  both  raw  and  pasteurized  milk.'* 

Creamery  inspection,  B.  H.  Bawl  {N.  Y.  Produce  Rev.  and  Amer.  Cream., 
S4  {1912),  No.  18,  pp.  784,  785;  Cream,  and  MUk  Plant  Mo.,  1  {1912),  No.  i,  pp. 
16-19;  Cream.  Jour.,  23  {1912),  No.  U,  pp.  i-4).— This  paper  was  read  before 
the  Association  of  National  Dairy  and  Food  Commissioners,  1912.  It  discusses 
state  and  federal  inepection,  the  organization  of  inspection,  standards  for  cream, 
and  related  matters. 

Butter  control,  L.  Yuaflabt  {Ann.  Falsif.,  5  {1912),  No.  46,  pp.  379-^84).-^ 
In  determining  the  chemical  constants  of  butter  made  under  different  condi- 
tions, the  author  found  that  the  composition  of  butter  made  from  1  or  2  milk- 
Ings,  or  from  mixed  farm  milk,  varied  to  only  a  slight  extent  That  made  from 
morning  milk  contained  slightly  more  volatile  acid  than  that  from  evening  milk. 
Keeping  cream  8  days  did  not  affect  the  composition  of  the  cream,  neither  did 
bichromate  of  potash  when  used  as  a  preservative. 

Butter  making  on  the  farm,  A.  B.  Ntstbom  ( Washinffion  8ta.  Popular  Bui. 
41,  pp.  4).— Brief  popular  directions  are  given. 

The  German  cheese  standards  {N.  Y.  Produce  Rev,  and  Amer.  Cream.,  S4 
{1912),  No.  10,  pp.  492,  4PS).— A  translation  of  that  portion  of  the  report  of  the 
Unofficial  Association  of  German  Food  Chemists  which  contains  the  definition 
of  cream,  half  cream,  and  skim  cheese. 

Studies  on  the  factors  concerned  in  the  ripening  of  Cheddar  cheese,  E.  G. 
Hastikos,  Alice  C.  Evaits,  and  E.  B.  Habt  {Wisconsin  8ta.  Research  Bui.  23, 
pp.  54*  flffs.  6). — This  bulletin  presents  a  summary  of  the  present  knowledge  of 
the  bacteriology  of  Cheddar  cheese  and  the  results  of  a  detailed  study  of  a 
number  of  cheeses.    See  also  a  previous  note  (E.  S.  B.,  23,  pp.  383,  679). 

Tests  were  made  to  illustrate  the  effect  of  curdling  on  the  distribution  of 
bacteria.    In  all  samples  examined  in  the  laboratory  it  was  noted  that  a  unit 
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Tolume  of  the  whey  contained  less  bacteria  than  the  milk  before  curdling, 
approximately  77  per  cent  of  the  bacteria  being  retained  In  the  curd.  These 
tests  were  repeated  under  cheese-room  conditions  with  similar  results. 

Whey  was  found  to  Increase  in  acidity  much  more  rapidly  in  contact  with 
the  curd  than  when  removed  as  soon  as  the  curd  was  cut  In  one  sample  the 
whey  in  contact  with  curd  was  found  to  be  0.23  per  cent  more  acid  at  the  end 
of  10  hours  than  whey  removed  when  curd  was  cut  With  deep  beakers  filled 
with  milk,  the  milk  curdled  with  rennet,  the  curd  cut  and  allowed  to  settle,  and 
the  beakers  so  kept  as  to  allow  no  convection  currents  it  was  fbund  that  the 
acidity  of  bottom  layers  of  whey  increased  much  faster  than  that  of  the  upper 
layers,  the  difference  being  in  some  cases  0.4  per  cent 

In  a  cheese  made  from  milk  containing  but  few  acid-producing  bacteria  the 
ripening  was  so  delayed  that  at  the  end  of  3  months  the  cheese  showed  spongy 
texture  and  scarcely  any  cheese  flavor.  In  an  experiment  to  show  the  enzymle 
action  of  lactic  bacteria  by  the  difference  in  rate  of  increase  in  acidity  between 
raw  and  heated  milk  preserved  with  3  per  cent  toluol,  the  daily  increase  in 
acidity  of  the  raw  milk  was  found  to  vary  from  0.0012  to  0.0027  per  cent  and  of 
the  heated  milk  from  0.0005  to  0.0017  per  cent  Since  results  of  inoculation  of 
sterile  milk  have  shown  that  no  growth  could  have  taken  place  after  addition 
of  toluol  any  increase  in  acidity  of  the  heated  milk  must  have  been  due  to  the 
enzyms  set  free  by  the  disintegrating  cells  that  act  on  the  milk  sugar  during 
the  ripening  of  cheese.  Some  cultures  of  B.  lactis  acidi  produced  inactlTe  add, 
some  dextro-acid,  and  some  mixtures  of  the  two.  One  culture  from  another 
source  produced  pure  levo-acid. 

In  studying  the  percentage  of  acidity  produced  by  lactic  bacilli  in  milk  to 
which  peptone  had  been  added,  it  was  shown  that  the  cessation  of  their  growth 
in  milk  when  a  certain  percentage  of  acidity  is  reached  is  not  brought  about 
by  the  antiseptic  action  of  the  acid,  but  by  a  lack  of  suitable  nitrogenous  food. 

The  development  of  B.  lactia  acidi  was  followed  by  the  growth  of  the  B.  hul- 
garicus  group.  They  reach  numbers  comparable  with  those  of  the  first  group, 
reaching  their  maximum  numbers  within  the  first  month  of  the  ripening.  Since 
they  developed  after  the  fermentation  of  the  sugar,  they  must  have  some  other 
source  of  carbon  and  of  energy  than  milk  sugar.  Coccus,  chromogenlc,  and 
liquef^ng  types  were  found  and  other  tests  were  made  which  confirmed  the 
work  of  previous  investigators. 

A  new  use  for  whey  (Molk.  Ztg.  Berlin,  t2  (1912),  No,  35,  pp.  i09,  ^/O).— 
A  note  concerning  a  new  beverage  that  can  be  made  from  whey,  and  whidi  Is 
called  whey  lemonade.    The  method  of  making  is  not  described. 

T&tt6,  the  original  preserved  curd  of  the  ITorth,  and  other  fermented 
milks;  their  significance  for  the  nutrition  of  man,  O.  J.  Olsen-Sopp  (CentU, 
Baku  [ete.l,  2.  AhU,  SS  (1912),  No.  1-6,  pp.  l-^i,  pi.  1;  aJ>8.  in  Intemat.  Ingi. 
Agr,  [Rome],  BuU  Bur.  Agr.  Intel,  and  Plant  Diseases,  S  (1912),  No,  6,  pp. 
14SS-US5). — TMt^  is  prepared  from  milk  while  still  warm  from  the  cow, 
by  adding  some  of  the  old  curd  which  has  be«i  dried  on  straw  or  linen  cloths. 
The  organisms  present  depend  somewhat  on  the  age  of  the  preparation,  but 
Streptohacillus  t&tte,  Lactobacillus  t&tte,  and  Sacoharofnyces  tdtte  were  always 
found,  and  quite  frequently  species  of  Monilia,  Torula,  and  Lactococcu& 
Otdium  lactis  was  common  when  the  preparation  was  of  poor  quality. 

"Cellar  milk  "  is  another  form  of  fermented  ndlk  made  in  Sweden  and  Nor> 
way,  and  used  by  the  inhabitants  of  the  valleys  when  the  cattle  are  kept  in 
the  mountains  during  the  summer.  It  is  prepared  from  fresh  milk  by  adding 
water,  boiling,  and  placing  it  in  the  cellar  in  large  wooden  vessels  previoiuiy 
scalded  with  a  Juniper  decoction  and  then  rubbed  with  tfttt6.  The  vessels  are 
covered  with  muslin  and  the  milk  after  the  first  weA  to  wdl  mixed  ereqr 
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day.  It  bas  the  cbaracters  of  good  sour  milk  and  does  not  grow  moldy  or 
patrety  throughout  the  summer. 

OfielAlB,  organlzationB,  and  educational  institutions  connected  with  the 
dairy  interests,  1912  {U,  8.  Dept,  Agr.,  Bur.  Anim,  Indus,  Circ.  204,  pp.  £6). — 
This  is  a  revision  of  Circular  162,  previously  noted  (E.  S.  R.,  23,  p.  676). 

VETESINABT  KEDICINE. 

Handbook  of  veterinary  surgery  and  obstetrics,  edited  by  J.  Bates  and 
B.  Fb&hkeb  {Handtmch  der  Tierdrztlichen  Chirurgie  und  GehurtahUfe,  Vienna 
and  Leipsic,  vols,  i,  1910,  4,  ed„  pp,  XF/-f745,  figs,  562;  2,  J911,  +.  ed.,  pp. 
XVI-^SiO;  »,  1908,  pt.  2,  pp.  ¥111-^442,  figs.  IS;  S,  1911,  pt.  S,  pp.  7111-^298,  pis. 

5,  figs.  77;  ^  1908,  pt,  1,  2.  ed,,  pp.  XI+646,  figs.  152;  4.  1908,  pt.  2,  pp,  X+eSO, 
pis.  6,  figs.  270;  5,  1906,  2.  ed.,  pp,  XIII-hSSG,  pis.  17,  figs.  279;  >6,  1908,  2. 
ed.,  pp.  XV'h572,  pis.  8,  figs.  95;  7,  1910,  pt.  1,  S.  ed.,  pp.  XV+420,  figs.  90),— 
This  work  by  various  authors  treats  of  the  subject  as  follows:  Volume  1, 
operative  technique,  by  J.  Bayer;  volume  2,  general  surgery,  by  E.  FrOhner; 
volume  8,  parts  2  and  3,  the  head,  neck,  chest,  and  abdomen,  by  E.  Hess  et  al. ; 
volume  4,  part  1,  the  extremities,  by  several  authors  and  part  2,  hoof  diseases 
of  the  horse,  by  R.  Eberlein ;  volume  5,  diseases  of  the  eye,  by  J.  Bayer ;  volume 

6,  skin  diseases,  by  H.  Schindelka ;  and  volume  7,  bovine  obstetrics,  by  M.  O. 
de  Bruin. 

The  diagnosis  of  pregnancy  in  animals  by  the  optical  and  dialysis  methods, 
E.  Abdkbhalden  and  A.  WiaL  (Berlin,  Tierdrztl.  Wchnschr.,  28  {1912),  No.  S6, 
pp.  665-^67).— This  is  a  continuation  of  the  studies  noted  (E.  S.  R.,  27,  p.  577). 
The  investigation,  which  was  made  with  12  cows,  gave  positive  results  in  10 
cases.  The  dialysis  method  is  easier  to  conduct,  but  the  nature  of  the  cleavage 
process  can  not  be  determhied.  The  method  of  conducting  the  tests  is  given  in 
detail. 

The  colloids  in  biology  and  medicine,  H.Bechhold  {DieKolloide  inBiologie 
und  Mediein.  Dresden,  1912,  pp,  XII +444,  pis.  2,  figs,  52), —The  purpose  of  this 
book  is  to  point  out  the  colloid  phenomena  which  occur  In  biology  and  medicine. 
It  includes  an  introduction  to  the  methods  of  colloid  investigation,  and  a  dis- 
cussion of  the  biocolloids  (carbohydrates,  lipoids,  proteins,  foods  and  condi- 
ments, enzyms,  and  immunity  reactions),  the  organism  as  a  colloidal  system 
(metabolism,  the  cell,  blood,  respiration,  resorption  and  secretions,  secretions 
and  excretions,  etc.),  toxicology  and  pharmacology,  and  microscopical  technique. 
A  bibliography  is  appended. 

The  passage  of  drugs  into  the  sweat,  H.  Tachau  (Arch.  Expt.  Path,  u, 
Pharmakol.,  66  (1911),  No,  5-6,  pp.  884-846;  abs,  in  Jour.  Ghent,  80c.  [London], 
102  {1912),  No.  592,  II,  pp.  184,  i85).— lodin,  bromin,  boric  acid,  phenol,  sali- 
cylic acid,  salol,  antipyrin,  and  methylene  blue  were  found  to  l>e  excreted  in 
the  sweat  but  the  amount  was  small,  as  they  pass  into  the  milk  and  other 
secretions.  The  amount  may  be  sufficient,  however,  to  cause  skin  eruptions  in 
certain  cases. 

The  chemical  examination  of  death  camas,  F.  W.  Hetl  et  al.  {Wyoming 
8 to.  Bill.  94,  pp.  8-81,  figs.  8). — ^The  work  here  reported  relates  to  Zygadenus 
intermedius,  also  known  as  poison  camas,  lobelia,  squirrel  food,  wild  onion, 
poison  sego,  poison  sego-lily,  mystery  grass,  etc.  The  alkaloid  found  in  this 
plant  is  most  abundant  in  the  flowers,  which  contain  approximately  1.25  per 
cent.  The  bulb  and  the  leaves  and  tops  contain  approximately  0.6  per  cent, 
and  the  roots  but  half  that  amount.  Guinea  pigs,  dogs,  and  frogs  were  used 
In  determbiing  the  physiological  effect  of  the  alkaloid  and  the  antldotea 
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The  experiments  led  to  the  foUowlDg  coQcluslons :  "  The  alkaloidal  prepara- 
tion from  Z.  intermedius  slows  the  heart  rate  by  acting  apparently  on  the  cardio- 
inhibltory  center.  It  slows  respiration  by  an  eCCeet  InTolving  the  resplratoiy 
center.  It  causes  yaso-dilatlon.  In  quantities  approachng  the  fatal  doae  it 
hastens  the  heart  rate  and  produces  both  irregularity  of  the  heart  beat  and 
convulsive  respiration.  The  &tal  dose  given  intravenously  to  dogs  stops  the 
heart  before  respiration  ceases.  The  flatal  dose  f6r  guinea  pigs  is  between 
4.6  and  5.1  mg.  per  100  gm.  of  animal.  It  has  a  very  powerful  action,  whether 
injected  or  fed,  both  as  a  purgative  and  an  ttnetic.** 

In  order  to  ascertain  the  pharmacological  properUes  of  the  resin  present  a 
series  of  experiments  was  conducted,  the  results  of  which  denumstrated  it  to 
be  physiologically  inert 

The  effect  of  Tilletia  in  the  food  of  domestic  animais,  G.  Pusoh  (ZfooAr. 
Infektionakrank,  u,  Hyg,  Haustiere^  11  (1912),  No.  1,  pp,  l-H).^The  investi- 
gations here  reported  have  led  the  auth<Hr  to  conclude  that  domestic  animals 
may  consume  large  quantities  of  wheat  smut  spores  for  a  long  period  withoat 
ill  effect ;  and  that  gestating  ruminants  and  swine  may  consume  large  amounts 
of  smutty  wheat  without  aborting. 

A  mycotic  enzootic  caused  by  blighted  barley^  C.  DABMA<»rAO  (Abs.  In 
Vet.  Jour.,  68  (1912),  No.  US,  pp.  4S4,  436).— A  bri^  r^iort  of  forage  poison- 
ing in  21  horses  caused  by  feeding  on  barley  injured  by  smut  {UsiUaoo  car^). 

Destruction  of  bacteria  by  leucocytes,  8.  Suzuki  (Arch.  Hyg.,  75  (1922)^ 
No.  -J-5,  pp.  224-^54).— 'A  systematic  quantitative  study  of  cytolytic  activity  of 
leucocytes  toward  various  microorganisms  was  made.  It  was  noted  that  with 
the  fairly  sensitive  micro-organisms,  leucocytes  in  doses  of  0.025  gUL  are  strongly 
bactericidal.  In  the  case  of  the  less  sensitive  micro-organisms,  e  g.,  typhoid, 
cholera,  and  fowl  cholera,  the  cytolytic  activity  ceases  with  the  minimum  doeea^ 
and  even  with  quantities  of  0.5  gm.  this  activity  is  very  weak,  and  amounts  of 
from  0.1  to  0.15  are  necessary.  Leucocytes  in  0.025  gm.  doses  were  more  effec- 
tive against  the  hog  erysipelas  bacterium  than  larger  doses. 

The  development  of  a  leucocytozoon  of  guinea  pig8»  B.  H.  Boss  (Atui. 
Trap.  Med.  and  Par.,  6  {1912),  No.  1,  pp.  69-76,  pk  i).— '*Kurloff's  bodies  are 
parasites,  lymphocytozoa  inhabiting  only  the  mononuclear  cells  of  the  guinea 
pig's  blood.  These  lymphocytozoa  have  an  intracorpuscular  stage,  and  ulti- 
mat^y  give  rise  to  free-swimming,  ^irochete-like  bodies,  which  may  be  gamete& 
The  development  of  the  spirochete-like  body  is  demonstrated.  The  name  Lysi* 
phocyiogoon  cohayw  is  suggested  for  this  parasita" 

The  new  mycoses,  De  Beubmann  and  Gouokbot  (Les  Nouv^lee  Uyetuet. 
Paris,  1912,  pp.  165,  figs.  16). —This  work  deals  with  the  ezasooses  (ex-blasCo- 
mycoses),  oidiomycoses,  sporotrichoses,  botrytimycosis,  oosporoses,  and  Iiani> 
sporosis. 

Immunity  facts  and  the  outlook,  H.  Muoh  {WUrzh*  Alha/tM.  Qesam.  Qeh' 
Prakt.  Med.,  9  (1909),  No.  6-7,  pp.  117-184).— Thin  is  a  comprehensive  digest 
of  the  facts  relating  to  immunity.  It  deals  particularly  with  the  present  knowl- 
edge of  the  subject  as  applied  to  both  human  and  veterinary  medicine. 

In  regard  to  opsonins,  A.  Fbensel  (Ueher  Opsonlne.  Inaug,  DUs.,  UMt. 
Leipsic,  1911,  pp.  87).— The  Wright  method  for  determining  the  opsonic  index 
was  found  to  be  satisfactory  and  the  percentage  of  errors  was  never  gnater 
than  10  per  cent  The  opsonic  index  of  normal  individuals,  man  and  animals. 
was  found  to  vary  between  0.9  and  1.1.  The  indexes  of  infected  individuala 
which  included  tubercular  humans  and  bovinea,  and  humans  with  staphylo- 
coccic infections,  were  found  to  be  in  from  40  to  60  pw  eeoX  of  the  oases  within 
the  normal  figure,  while  all  the  rest  had  subnormal  or  hypemormal  Indsxea 
The  behavior  of  blood  sera  of  sound  horses  and  other  domesticated  animals 
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toward  Btreptoooootu  equi  was  found  to  be  the  same  as  with  the  tubercle 
baclllns  and  the  staphylococcns  (between  0.9  and  1.1). 

In  the  work  it  was  also  shown  that  Tery  large  doses  of  the  staphyloeoccns 
vaccine  (and  likewise  oiwonogen)  are  harmless  to  the  animal  organism 
(gninea  pigs,  rabbits,  and  dogs).  The  local  treatment  which  was  instituted 
by  Wright  and  Strubell  against  staphylomycoses  without  determining  the 
opsonic  index  was  very  satisfactory. 

Ck>ntribution  to  our  knowled^  of  antiag^ressln  sera,  F.  NEirrELD  and 
Kandiba  (Arh.  K,  QandhtM/mi.,  J^O  {1912),  No,  1,  pp.  i-2^).— After  reviewing 
the  aggressin  theory  and  pointing  out  some  of  its  unexplained  features,  the 
authors  sought  to  determine  whether  a  hitherto  unrecognized  antibody  plays 
a  r61e  in  the  activity  of  anthrax  and  erysipelas  immune  sera.  For  the  tests, 
which  were  made  in  Tiro  and  in  vitro,  a  highly  immune  erysipelas  serum  and 
Bacillus  ery'aipelatis  were  employed. 

The  results  showed  that  a  specific  bacteriotropic  action  was  present  in  most 
of  the  cases,  and  this,  according  to  the  authors,  explains  the  reason  for  the 
protective  and  curative  properties  of  the  serum.  While  phagocytosis  is  present 
in  normal  animals  the  phagocytic  manifestations  were  found  to  occur  somewhat 
sooner  in  pathologic  animala  The  reason  for  believing  that  an  antiaggressin 
immunity  exists  is  therefore  remota 

The  sero-diagnosis  of  echinococcus  disease,  W.  Pfeileb  (Ztschr.  Infektiong- 
krank.  u.  Hyg,  HausUere,  11  (1912),  Nos.  1,  pp.  70-96;  2,  pp.  158-169,  S-4,  pp. 
S55S04). — ^This  is  a  monographic  study  of  the  value  of  the  various  biological 
reactions  for  diagnosing  hydatid  disease.  A  bibliography  of  152  titles  is 
appended. 

Ascoll's  reaction  (thermoprecipitln)  for  diagnosing  erysipelas,  P.  Silva 
(Clin.  Vet.  [Milan],  Bass.  Pol.  Banit.  e  Ig.,  $5  {1912),  No.  4,  pp.  US-im  — 
A  specific  antigen  can  be  prepared  from  fresh  or  putrefied  organs  from  animals 
affected  with  erysipelaa  This  antigen  when  tested  with  a  specific  serum  will 
give  a  characteristic  Ascoli  reaction.  In  these  tests  no  reaction  was  obtained 
with  the  serum  from  healthy  hogs  or  hogs  affected  with  infectious  pneumo- 
enteritis. 

A  case  of  swine  erysiiMlas  in  man,  Linseb  {Dermatol.  Ztschr.,  18  {1911), 
No.  4,  pp.  S52^54,  fig.  1). — The  author  reports  a  case  of  this  disease  in  a  butcher 
who  injured  his  left  hand  while  slaughtering  a  diseased  hog.  The  injection  of 
25  cc.  of  swine  erysipelas  serum  (Susserin)  resulted  in  a  cure  in  3  days. 

Enteritis,  associated  with  infection  of  the  intestinal  wall  by  cyst-formincr 
protozoa  (neosporidia),  occurring  in  certain  native  animals  (wallaby, 
kangraroo,  and  wombat),  J.  A.  Gilbttth  and  L.  B.  Bull  {Proc.  Roy.  8oc  Vio- 
toria,  n.  ser.,  24  {1912),  No.  2,  pp.  482-450,  pis.  10). — ^In  this  paper  what  appear 
to  be  4  varieties  of  pathogmiic  neosporidia  are  described  as  seen  In  intestinal 
affections  of  8  different  genera  of  native  animals,  namely.  Sarcocystis  maoropo- 
dis  in  the  wallaby ;  Ileocystis  macropodis  and  Lymphocystis  macropodis  in  the 
kangaroo ;  and  Ileocystis  womhati  in  the  wobibat. 

Theory  and  technique  of  the  Wassermann  reaction  for  detecting  glanders, 
Vr^.  W.  Feddebs  {Viestnik  Ohshch.  Vet.,  1901,  Nos.  8,  9,  10,  11;  abs.  in  Centbh 
Bakt.  [etc.],  1.  Aht.,  Ref.,  49  {1911),  No.  6,  pp.  176,  17^).— This  is  a  theoretical 
discussion  in  regard  to  the  mechanism  of  the  complement  fixation  reaction 
(R  S.  K.,  26,  p.  181),  and  gives  practical  directions  for  conducting  it  The 
specificity  of  the  reaction  is  disturbed  if  the  animal  has  been  previously  injected 
with  mallein. 

Increased  toleration  to  mallein,  K.  DaoGASHicvsKff  {Arch.  Vet.  Nauk.  [fift 
Peters}).],  41  {1912),  No,  2,  pp.  181-187;  abs.  in  Berlin.  Tierdrztl.  Wohnschr., 
28  {9112),  No.  SO,  p.  649).— Ab  a  result  of  treating  200  horses  with  mallein  the 
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conclusions  reached  are  as  follows:  (1)  Bepeated  Injections  of  mallein  accos- 
torn  the  horses  to  mallein.  A  weak  reaction  or  none  is  obtained  when  the  teA 
is  repeated.  (2)  The  results  obtained  with  r^)eated  injections  can  not  serve 
as  a  diagnostic  aid  unless  a  sufficient  length  of  time  elapses  between  eadi 
injection.  (3)  Malleinizatlon,  with  the  doses  usually  employed  and  in  periods 
of  1  month  apart,  will  not  show  any  curatiTe  properties  for  glandera 

Malta  fever  in  Arizona,  with  a  preliminary  report  of  cases,  C.  E.  Toukt 
and  B.  N.  Looney  {South.  Cat.  Practitioner,  27  (1912),  No.  6,  pp.  «57-^B6X).— 
The  authors  report  5  cases  of  Malta  fever  in  man,  thus  indicating  the  occor- 
rence  of  this  disease  among  goats  in  Ariasona.. 

Spontaneous  nephritis  in  wild  rats,  W.  OPHt^  and  G.  W.  MoCJOT  {Jour. 
Med.  Research,  26  {1912),  No.  2,  pp.  249-255,  pi.  i).— "WUd  rats  very  fre- 
quently (at  least  in  2  per  cent  of  all  cases  examined)  suffer  from  a  peculiar 
type  of  chronic  nephritis,  one  of  the  characteristic  features  of  wiiich  is  a  veiy 
marked  tendency  to  epithelial  proliferation  and  to  cyst  formation.  A  conditioo 
very  similar  in  all  respects  to  this  spontaneous  disease  may  be  produced  ex- 
perimentally in  white  rats  by  subcutaneous  Injection  of  uranium  nitrate" 

Babies  and  its  control  in  New  York  State,  J.  G.  Wills  {N.  Y.  DepU  Agr. 
But.  29, 1911,  pp.  S07-SS0).—'A  general  account 

On  sporotrichosis,  L.  de  Beubmann,  trans,  by  B.  W.  Mackenna  {Brii.  MeL 
Jour.,  1912,  No.  269S,  pp.  289-296) .—A  general  discussion  of  this  disease,  fbs 
existence  and  importance  of  which  have  been  demonstrated. 

A  contribution  to  the  study  of  canine  piroplasmosis,  N.  N.  Navboiskt  and 
P.  V.  B^KEWSKY  {Arch.  8ci.  Biol.  [St.  Peiersh.],  17  {1912),  No.  J,  pp.  31-60, 
figs.  6;  ahs.  in  Amer.  Vet.  Rev.,  -Jl  {1912),  No.  6,  pp.  659-64^).— This  paper 
takes  up  the  clinical  appearance  of  the  disease,  the  condition  of  the  blood  and 
of  the  urine,  the  anatomo-imthologic  lesions,  and  the  virus. 

Trypanosomes  obtained  by  feeding  wild  Glossina  morsitans  on  monlc«y8 
in  the  Luangwa  Valley*  northern  Bhodesia,  A.  Kinghoeit  and  W.  Yobkb 
{Ann.  Trop.  Med.  and  Par.,  6  {1912),  No.  3,  pp.  317-824,  flff.  i).— The  tryp- 
anosomes Trypanosoma  rhodesiense,  T.  pecorum,  T.  ignotum,  and  probably  also 
T.  vivax  and  T.  nanum,  are  transmitted  in  nature  by  O.  morsitans  in  the 
Luangwa  Valley. 

'  [The  occurrence  of  dourine  C  Mofo  '0  in  Cear&,  Brazil],  M.  Saboia  {Sohre 
a  Trppanosomiase  dos  £quidas,  Conhecida  no  Ceard  pelo  Nome  de  **  Mofo.** 
Rio  Janeiro,  1912,  pp.  64^  pis.  S).— The  author  has  succeeded  in  isolating  a 
trypanosome  from  sick  horses  which  is  apparently  Trypanosoma  equiperduw^ 
the  causative  agent  of  dourine.  The  disease,  known  in  Brasil  as  "  Mofo,**  has 
existed  as  an  epizootic  for  several  years  in  certain  districts  of  that  country; 
the  syndrome  resembles  dourine  in  every  particular. 

A  note  on  the  morphology  of  a  strain  of  Trypanosoma  eqoiperdumt  W. 
YoBKE  and  B.  Blacklock  {Brit.  Med.  Jour.,  1912,  No.  2696,  p.  47S,  figs.  i4).— 
This  note  relates  to  stumpy  forms  of  this  parasite  which  have  the  maao- 
nucleus  displaced  toward  the  posterior  end. 

Note  on  surra,  E.  W.  Oliveb  {Dept.  Land  Records  and  Agr.  United  Prov. 
Agra  and  Oudh,  Agr.  8er.,  1912,  Bui.  27,  pp,  4,  pL  i).-— A  brief  general  aceoont 
with  directions  for  prevention  and  treatment 

Belation  between  human  and  bovine  tubercle  bacilli,  G.  S.  Woodhia» 
{Lancet  [London],  1912,  I,  No.  22,  pp.  1451-1457;  ahs.  in  Jour.  Amer.  Jfetf. 
Assoc,  59  {1912),  No.  1,  p.  70).— Bovine  tubercle  bacilli  are  not  considered  a 
negligible  quantity  as  far  as  tuberculosis  in  man  is  concerned.  Surgical  and 
abdominal  tuberculosis  in  man  will,  according  to  the  author's  belief,  be  found 
to  have  a  direct  relation  to  bovine  tuberculosis. 
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The  relative  importance  of  the  bovine  and  human  types  of  tubercle  bacilli 
in  the  different  forms  of  tuberculosis,  W.  H.  Pabk  and  G.  Kbumwiede  (Jour, 
Med,  Research,  27  (1912),  No.  i,  pp.  109-114) .^This  Is  a  final  summary  of  the 
cases  inyestigated  by  these  authors  (£.  S.  R.,  22,  p.  390),  and  which  shows  that 
on  the  whole  bovine  Infections  cause  somewhat  less  than  10  per  cent  of  the 
total  deaths  in  youi^  children. 

Passage  tests  with  human  tuberculous  material  according  to  Eber's  method, 
F.  Nedfeld,  H.  Dold,  and  E.  A.  LiNDSMANif  {CentU.  Bakt.  [etc.],  1.  AhU,  Grig., 
65  {1912),  No.  6-7,  pp.  467-481). — ^As  a  result  of  several  passage  experiments 
the  conclusion  is  reached  that  human  tubercle  bacilli  can  not  be  converted  Into 
the  bovine  type  by  Eber's  method  (E.  8.  R.,  26,  p.  680). 

The  use  of  the  Millon  reagent  for  the  ezaxnination  of  tuberculous  ex- 
cretions, B.  Nicola  (Riv.  Ig.  e  Banit.  Pub.,  22  (1911),  No.  10,  pp.  296~S04;  abs. 
in  Ztschr.  ImmwUtatsf.  u.  Ewpt.  Ther.,  II,  Ref.,  6  (1912),  No.  11,  p.  1115;  Chem. 
Abs.,  6  (1912),  No.  18,  p.  2642).— It  Is  concluded  that  Millon's  reagent  will  give 
useful  results  for  the  examination  of  tuberculous  pus,  but  can  not  be  used  for 
differentiating  tuberculous  from  nontuberculous  pua  It  is  not  serviceable  for 
the  first  stages  of  the  disease. 

Complement-fixing  antibodies  and  tuberculosis,  B.  Moixebs  {Centbl.  Bakt. 
[etc.],  1.  Abt.,  Ref.,  54  {1912),  Beiheft,  pp.  202^12).— The  injection  of  tuber- 
culin in  large  doses  or  of  killed  tubercle  bacilli  causes  the  formation  of  com- 
plement-fixing antibodies.  The  greatest  amount  of  antibodies  are  produced  with 
the  dead  bacilli  when  injected  intravenously.  The  results  obtained  by  the 
complement-fixing  method  can  not  at  the  present  time  be  entirely  relied  upon 
for  prognostic  or  diagnostic  purposes. 

A  phosphatid  as  an  activator  for  tuberculin,  H.  J.  Bing  and  V.  Elleb- 
UANN  {K.  Danske  Vidensk.  Belsk.  Forhand^.,  1912,  No.  2,  pp.  15S-167;  Biochem. 
Ztschr.,  42  {1912),  No.  4,  pp.  289-SOl;  abs.  in  Ztschr.  Ifnmunitdtsf.  a.  Ewpt.  Ther., 
II,  Ref.,  6  {1912),  No.  1,  p.  399). — A  diamine  phosphatid  albln,  was  prepared  from 
egg  yolks  and  has  the  property  of  stimulating  the  cutaneous  reaction  obtained 
with  tuberculin.  None  of  the  other  lipoids  (lecithin,  kephalin,  cholesterol, 
oleic  acid,  sodium  oleate,  etc)  has  the  same  properties.  The  activation  of 
tuberculin  is  pos^bly  of  significance  as  to  the  action  of  tuberculin  upon  the 
tubercular  organism. 

Tuberculosis,  M.  A.  M£tin  (Rev.  T6t.  [Toulouse],  S7  (1912),  No.  10,  pp. 
615-623), — Tills  is  a  discussion  of  the  budget  granted  in  France  for  combating 
tuberculosis  in  1913,  together  with  indemnities  for  condemned  animals  suffer- 
ing from  tuberculosis,  glanders,  and  pneumonia.  Mention  is  made  of  the  de- 
crease of  contagious  diseases  and  of  the  methods  prescribed  for  combating 
them'. 

About  a  case  of  tuberculosis  in  a  horse,  W.  Qbeyeb  (Deut.  Tierdrztl. 
Wchnschr.,  20  (1912),  No.  43,  pp.  657-659,  fig.  1).—A  description  of  the  au- 
topsical  findings  with  a  horse  affected  with  generalized  tuberculosis. 

Tuberculosis  in  dairy  cattle,  E.  M.  Ranck  (Mississippi  Sta,  Oirc,  1912,  Aug., 
pp.  35,  figs.  13). — ^This  is  a  reprint  of  a  report  previously  noted  (E.  S.  R.,  26, 
p.  378),  with  brief  suggestions  as  to  the  Inspection  of  dairies. 

Notes  on  infectious  abortion  in  cattle,  F.  M.  Sitsface  (Science,  n.  ser., 
S6  (1912),  No.  926,  pp.  409-412). -^TtilB  is  a  brief  r4sum6  of  investigations  con- 
clticted  in  the  United  States  and  Europe  in  regard  to  infectious  abortion  in 
cattle.  The  biological  reactions  for  detecting  the  disease  and  the  factors  which 
are  Instrumental  In  disseminating  it  are  discussed. 

Investigation  in  regard  to  the  biology  of  the  Bacillus  abortus  and  in- 
fectious abortion  in  bovines,  H.  Holth  (Ztschr.  Infektionskrank.  u.  Hyg. 
Haustiere,  10  (1911),  No.  4,  PP.  207-^3,  fig.  4;  »&«.  in  Hyg.  Rundschau,  22 
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(1912),  No.  11,  p,  717), — This  Is  a  critical  study  of  the  morphology  and  biology 
of  Bacillus  abortus,  the  patho-anatomlcal  changes  which  are  present  In  abort- 
ing bovlnes,  the  avenues  of  infection,  and  the  occorraioe  of  antl-sabstances 
In  the  blood  of  spontaneously  and  artifldaUy  infected  animals,  with  pardcnlar 
reference  to  active  and  passive  Immunity. 

It  is  shown  that  the  production  of  agglutinins  and  amboc^tors  In  artificially 
infected  animals  is  variable,  and  that  much  depends  upon  the  method  of  intro- 
ducing the  vaccine  and  whether  dead  or  living  organisms  are  employed.  Experi- 
mental data  are  also  presented  in  regard  to  the  behavior  of  chemical  and  thermal 
agencies  against  the  immunising  and  anti-substances.  In  addition  some  im- 
munizing and  protective  tests  with  rats  and  mice  are  reported,  which  show 
that  fifpotted  rats  acquire  a  decided  immunity  against  this  organism  when 
treated  with  killed  cultures  or  culture  filtrates  of  BaciUus  alkortus. 

Therapeutic  tests  with  curative  lymph  (Gans)  and  colpltol  (Qans)  for 
contagious  vaginal  catarrh  in  bovlnes,  A.  G(5hlbb  (CentbU  Bakt.  {etch  1- 
Abt,  Oriff.,  66  {1912),  No.  6-7,  pp.  616-^88). — Gans'  curative  lymph  was  found 
to  have  only  a  slight  curative  power  for  this  disease.  Golpitol,  on  the  other 
hand,  affected  cures  in  80  per  c^it  of  the  cases,  and  in  all  instances  where  em- 
ployed improvement  was  noted  in  from  16  to  18  days. 

Check  list  of  helminths  parasitic  in  cattle,  R.  T.  Leifbb  (Jour.  JJmdot^ 
School  Trop.  Med.,  1  (1912),  No.  2,  pp.  ii5-iS5).— A  systematic  Ust  of  the 
helminth  parasites  of  Bos  taurus,  Buffelus  indious,  and  Bibos  indicus  Is  fol* 
V>wed  by  an  alphabetical  list  of  helminths  in  cattle  and  a  second  list  of  new 
goiera  and  species  of  helminths  recorded  in  1011. 

The  introduction  of  air  into  the  Jugular  vein,  F.  Grambebs  (Vei:  Jour., 
68  (1912),  No.  445,  pp.  416,  416). —The  author  reports  experiments  made  to 
determine  the  minimum  quantity  of  air  which  will  kill  a  bovine  when  injected 
Into  the  Jugular  vehi.  In  the  first  case,  a  heifer  3  years  old,  it  took  2346  cc 
of  air  administered  in  12  minutes  to  cause  death ;  in  the  second  case,  that  of 
a  2-year  old  ox,  it  took  2,600  cc  of  air  injected  in  a  period  of  4i  minutes  to 
cause  death;  in  the  third  case,  that  of  6-year-old  cow,  3,000  cc.  of  air  ad- 
ministered quickly  caused  the  death  of  the  animal  in  1  minute. 

Successful  vaccination  against  plurif orm  septicemia  in  sheep,  Andbbs 
(Berl^.  Tier&rztl.  Wchnschr.,  28  (1912),  No.  S8,  pp.  701,  702).— In  certain 
districts  in  Germany  quite  a  number  of  deaths  in  lambs  occurred  as  a  result 
of  plurlform  s^tioemla.  Vaccinations  were  made  with  Mieasner  and  Schem*s 
serum  in  1908,  1911,  and  1912,  and  these  reduced  the  mortality  conaldersbly. 
Out  of  700  4-we^-old  sheep,  which  were  vaccinated  intravenously  in  1912, 
only  10  died. 

Antisheep  pox  vaccination  with  heated  virus,  E.  Ducloitx  (Compt.  Rend. 
8oo.  Biol.  [Paris],  72  (1912),  No,  16,  pp.  709,  710;  abs.  in  Ztschr.  ImmunUdUf.  «. 
Eippt.  Ther.,  II,  Ref.,  6  (1912),  No.  1,  pp.  980,  58i).— Continuing  the  work  pre- 
viously noted  (B.  8.  R.,  27,  p.  683)  results  are  now  reported  which  wtfe  ob- 
tained with  660  sheep.  Of  these-animals  690  were  treated  with  0.6  cc  of  heated 
virus,  followed  7  days  later  by  an  injection  of  virulent  virus,  and  tlie  remainhig 
60  animals  kept  as  controls. 

Of  the  treated  animals  882  showed  no  reaction  toward  the  injection,  7 
showed  a  slight  growth  at  the  site  of  injection,  and  1  had  a  slight  edona.  Of 
the  control  animals  66  were  markedly  afftoted  with  the  pox. 

The  method  of  preparing  the  vaccine  has  been  slightly  modified. 

Congenital  bronchial  strongylosiB  in  sheep,  Nevbu-Leicaibb  (Compt.  Rend. 
Acad.  8cL  [Paris],  154  (1912),  No.  20,  pp.  1811,  1512).— The  author  records 
observations  of  the  occurrence  of  adults  of  ZHofyocdnlii^  fH/aria  in  2  yooDg 
lambs  in  which  the  infestation  must  have  taken  place  prior  to  birth. 
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**  Mai  de  Lure:''  A  pyemia  secondary  to  contagious  agalactia  of  the  sheep 
and  goat,  H.  Carb£  {Ann.  Inst,  Pasteur,  26  {1912),  No.  4,  pp.  281-299,  pi.  1, 
figs,  2). — The  author  has  found  **mal  de  Lure,"  which  develops  secondary  to 
contagious  agalactia  in  sheep  and  goats,  to  be  due  to  a  new  pyogenic  bacillus,  to 
which  he  has  given  the  name  **  pyobaciUus  of  the  sheep  and  goat."  This  affec- 
tion was  prevalent  during  1911  in  the  Lure  mountain  district  of  southeastern 
France.  The  disease  is  manifested  by  a  purulent  sloughing  condition  of  the 
eyes  and  udder,  suppurative  arthritis  of  the  knees,  stifles,  and  hips,  and  a  pro- 
gressive muscular  wasting. 

Hog  cholera,  E.  L.  Moose  and  T.  B.  Kelly  {South  Dakota  8ta.  Bui.  1S8,  pp, 
S70-S91,  figs.  5).— This  bulletin  consists  largely  of  a  general  account  of  hog 
cholera,  including  post-mortem  appearances,  prevention  by  artificial  immunity, 
the  method  of  producing  and  testing  potent  serum,  method  of  vaccination,  sani- 
tary measures,  etc. 

The  results  of  investigations  indicate  that  there  is  no  constant  relation  be- 
tween the  agglutination  reaction  of  immunizing  serum  for  BaoUlus  cholerw  siiia 
and  Its  potency  as  shown  by  actual  field  trials.  Thus  it  can  not  be  used  as  a 
method  of  standardizing  serums  for  commercial  purposes. 

Investigations  made  to  determine  the  value  of  the  salt  solution  recovered 
from  the  Intraperitoneal  cavity  of  hogs  killed  with  acute  cholera  for  hyper- 
immunization  purposes  are  briefiy  reported  and  considered  very  satisfactory, 
the  virulence  of  the  recovered  salt  solution  having  met  the  standard  require- 
maita  The  authors  state  they  can  see  no  reason  why  It  can  not  be  used  suc- 
cessfully in  hyperlmmunlzation  work. 

Hew  sero-therapeutic  tests  for  hog  cholera,  P.  Stazzi  {Berlin.  Tierdrztl. 
Wchnschr.,  28  {1912),  No.  S8,  pp.  697-7 W).— After  giving  the  geographical  dis- 
tribution of  the  disease  In  the  districts  around  Pavla  and  Milan,  Italy,  and  the 
preparation  of  hog-cholera  serums,  the  results  of  a  comparative  Investigation  of 
the  protective  value  of  Hutyra's  and  L.  W.  Gansf  serums,  and  the  serums  pre- 
pared at  the  experiment  station  for  infectious  diseases  of  domesticated  animals 
of  the  Agricultural  Association  of  Milan,  are  reported. 

In  the  first  series  of  tests  38  shotes,  3  months  old,  weighing  from  20  to  22  kg., 
were  treated  as  follows :  Ten  received  the  Milan  serum,  20  Gans'  serum,  and  8 
animals  were  injected  with  Hutyra's  serum.  All  of  the  animals  mentioned 
above  and  6  control  animals  received  injections  after  the  second  day  of  2  c& 
of  blood  obtained  from  strongly  infected  animals.  Four  of  the  6  control  ani- 
mals died  within  15  to  20  days,  and  the  other  2  went  through  the  course  of  a 
light  form  of  the  disease.  Of  the  animals  treated  with  the  Milan  serum  and  the 
Gans  serum  1  succumbed  in  each  case,  while  with  Hutyra's  serum  none  of  the 
animals  became  sick.  A  second  set  of  experiments  conducted  under  the  same 
conditions  gave  less  favorable  resulta 

In  a  second  series  of  tests  in  which  an  attempt  was  made  to  simulate  practical 
ccmditions  animals  having  natural  hog  cholera,  and  others  artificially  Infected, 
were  used.  These  animals  with  some  controls  were  housed  in  the  station  bams. 
Far  better  results  were  obtained  from  these  tests  than  from  the  first  series.  All 
of  the  control  animals  died  of  an  acute  hog  cholera,  while  out  of  21  treated 
animals  only  1  died. 

It  is  pointed  out  that  the  serum  confers  marked  immunity,  which,  however, 
may  not  be  absolute.  The  curative  action  of  Gans*  new  serum  was  found  to  be 
T^ery  slight  or  nil. 

Xmmiinizing  against  swine  plague,  RoEiiCKB  {Arch  Wiss.  u.  Prakt.  Tier- 
heilk.,  S7  {1911),  No.  4,  pp.  367^81;  aJ>s.  in  Berlin.  Tierdrztl.  Wchnschr.,  28 
il912).  No.  6,  p.  105). — ^By  treating  experimental  animals  with  carbolized  cul- 
tures of  the  swine-plague  bacillus  an  increased  resistance  toward  experimental 
70257**— No.  9—13 7 
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Infection  can  be  obtained,  but  not  an  absolute  protection  since  carbolic  add  Itaelf 
baa  some  effect  upon  the  antigen. 

The  possibility  of  utilizing  glycerol  cultures  as  a  vaccine  against  swine  plague 
was  proved.  Precaution,  however,  must  be  taken  that  the  glycerol  and  culture 
are  present  in  the  ratio  of  1 : 1.    An  excess  of  glycerol  must  be  avoided. 

Investigations  in  regard  to  the  agglutination  of  paratyphoid  and  peotifer 
strains,  Teodorascu  (Ztschr,  Immunitdtaf,  «.  Ewpt.  Ther.,  /,  Orig,,  14  {1912), 
No.  €,  pp.  689^46;  abs.  in  CentU.  Bakh  [etc.],  1.  Abt.,  ReU  H  (^912),  Beiheft, 
pp.  63,  84). — ^A  number  of  strains  of  the  organisms  belonging  to  the  paraty- 
phoid group  were  isolated  from  man  and  pig,  and  compared  as  r^;ard8  tlieir 
agglutinating  properties  with  paratyphoid,  suipestlfer,  Voldagsen,  and  Gl&sstf 
seruma  The  results  agree  well  with  those  obtained  previously  by  Haendel  and 
Gildemeister  (£.  S.  B.,  26,  p.  785). 

The  effect  of  wheat  eatinsr  by  horses,  W.  T.  Kendall  {Aust.  Farm  and 
Home,  21  {1912),  No.  8,  pp.  S46,  $48). — ^The  author,  having  conducted  a  series  of 
feeding  experiments  on  horses,  here  gives  a  brief  account  of  the  symptoms, 
causes  of  death,  and  treatment. 

A  contribution  to  the  study  of  infectious  epididymo-vaglnalitis  of  tba 
horse,  C.  Medtnski  {Bui.  Boc.  Cent.  M6d.  V4t.,  89  {1912),  No.  4,  pp.  99-^106).-- 
The  author  reports  clinical  and  laboratory  studies  made  of  this  disease,  first 
recognized  and  studied  In  Havre  by  Valine,  Lesueur,  and  Lavergne  in  1906*  and 
by  Guido  Finzl  in  1010  (E.  S.  B.,  24,  p.  485).  He  finds  that  the  serum  from 
sick  or  convalescing  animals  agglutinates  Valla's  bacillus  in  a  dilutiim  of 
1 :  200  whereas  at  the  onset  of  the  disease  agglutination  took  place  only  at  a 
dilution  of  1 :  10.  The  injection  of  diseased  animals  daily  for  a  period  of  5 
days  with  100  cc.  of  serum  obtained  fnun  a  convalescing  animal  resulted  in 
rapid  Improvement. 

Certain  concretions  in  a  cyst  of  the  mammary  gland  in  a  horse,  A. 
SCHEUNXBT  and  W.  Gbimmeb  {Hoppe-8eyler*8  Ztschr.  PhysioL  Chem.,  16  {191M), 
No.  4,  pp.  822^29;  abs.  in  Jour.  Chem.  80c.  [London],  102  {1912),  No.  592.  //, 
p.  186). — ^The  concretions  examined  gave  the  following  percentages:  Water 
69.0,  protein  4.5,  fat  13.7,  cholesterol  10.0,  lecithin  0.7,  and  ash  1.7.  The  fat 
somewhat  resembled  colostral  fat,  being  Intermediate  between  milk  fat  and 
the  body  fat  of  the  horse.    Casein  was  absent. 

Check  list  of  helminths  parasitic  in  equines,  R.  T.  Leipeb  {Jour.  London 
School  Trop.  Med.,  1  {1912),  No.  1,  pp.  22-^6).— Systematic  and  alphabetical 
lists  are  givai.    See  also  a  previous  note  (B.  S.  R.,  27,  p.  588). 

Beport  of  the  baeteriologrical  institute  of  the  agricultural  chambo'  of 
Bheinisch  Prussia  {Jahresber.  Landw.  Kammer  Rheinprovim,  1911.  pp. 
70-76). — ^This  is  a  report  in  regard  to  the  activities  of  this  institution  for  the 
year  1911.  It  deals  with  the  results  of  combating  tuberculosis  in  animals; 
tests  in  regard  to  combating  various  infectious  diseases,  such  as  vaginal 
catarrh;  determination  of  the  cause  of  death  in  animals;  and  destruction  of 
mice,  rats,  etc.,  with  mouse  typhoid  cultures. 

BTJRAL  ENOnTEEBINO. 

Cooperation  in  water  power  and  irrigation,  J.  H.  Lewis  (Poci/lc  BmOder 
and  Engin.,  14  {1912),  No.  12,  pp.  246^48) .--Thif^  is  a  paper  presented  before 
the  Development  League  Conference,  at  Lakeview,  Oreg.,  in  August,  1912.  deal- 
ing with  the  exercise  of  state  credit  in  developing  arid  lands  and  water  powersL 

It  is  claimed  that  most  of  the  large  commercial  enterprises  undertakoi  1^ 

•Bui.  Soc.  Cent  H«d.  Vfit.,  82  (190S),  No.  14,  pp.  333,  334. 
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ptlvate  capital  and  nearly  all  the  state  projects  under  tlie  Carey  Act  have  failed  * 
because  of  the  lack  of  adequate  engineering  and  complete  financial  plans,  and 
because  of  Inexperience  on  the  part  of  the  State  and  interested  parties  in 
obtaining  good  work.  It  is  suggested  that  since  tlie  future  prosperity  of  the 
State  depends  in  a  large  measure  upon  the  construction  of  the  large  irrigation 
works,  the  State  should  cooperate  with  the  United  States  Reclamation  Service 
and  authorize  a  bond  issue  for  the  construction  of  irrigation  and  power  proj- 
ects— the  money  when  invested  to  be  made  a  lien  upon  the  land  irrigated  and 
works  constructed  to  insure  its  return  in  from  20  to  40  years  with  interest, 
thereby  securing  development  without  increasing  taxation. 

It  is  concluded  that  by  this  method  much  water  power  can  be  developed 
auxiliary  to  construction,  thus  reducing  the  burden  on  the  irrigator,  and  that 
by  cooperating  with  the  United  States  Reclamation  Service  the  state  funds  can 
be  invested  without  running  the  risk  of  failure  because  of  an  inexperienced 
state  department. 

Triennial  irrigation  revenue  report  of  Sind  for  the  triennium  ending  1910- 
11  {Trieti,  Irrig.  Rev.  Rpt.  Sind,  1908-9^1910-11,  PP-  F+84+2+2,  pte.  7).— 
This  is  the  fourth  triennial  revenue  report  on  irrigation  works  in  Sind,  contain- 
ing statistical  information,  statements  showing  the  working  details  and  results 
attained  on  each  project  in  4  successive  triennial  periods,  and  brief  general 
remarkSw 

[Modem  irrifiration  methods]  {Nat.  Land  and  Inrig.  Jour.,  6  {1912),  No.  1, 
pp.  14-16,  figs,  jf ).— This  article  deals  with  past  and  present  irrigation  methods* 
presenting  as  conclusions  that  earth  ditches  are  wasteful,  costly,  and  shift- 
less; that  wooden  flumes  are  expensive,  temporary,  and  wasteful;  that  con- 
crete flumes  are  perishable,  obstructive,  and  wasteful;  and  that  a  concrete 
pipe  underground  is  a  perfect  water  distributor,  cheap  in  installation,  durable, 
cheap  in  maintenance,  standing  very  high  internal  pressures  when  reinforced, 
and  if  skillfully  made  with  suitable  materials  considerable  pressure  without 
reinforcement. 

Application  of  hydro-electric  energy  to  irrigration  pumping  in  southern 
Idaho,  E.  A.  Wiixjox  (Elect.  World,  60  {1912),  No.  U,  pp.  705-710,  flgs.  IS).-- 
This  is  a  description  of  various  installations  with  data  on  water  require- 
ments and  considerations  governing  rates  for  service. 

It  has  been  found  much  cheaper  and  better  to  water  a  large  tract  of  land 
with  one  large  pumping  plant  than  with  a  number  of  smaller  ones,  since  the 
machinery  efficiency  is  greater,  the  seepage  and  evaporation  losses  are  re- 
duced, and  the  cost  of  installation  is  lowered.  The  older  data  on  water 
requirements  called  for  a  depth  of  4  ft.  or  more  annually,  but  recent  tests 
show  that  a  fraction  of  this  is  sufficient  for  most  crops  and  soils.  The  de- 
mand for  water  runs  over  6  months,  from  April  to  September  inclusive ;  more 
than  half  of  the  total  requirements  falling  in  June  and  July  and  the  load 
factor  for  the  6  months*  season  being  about  0.5. 

The  energy  required  for  pumping  is  directly  proportional  to  the  lift  and  to 
the  quantity  of  water  lifted.  The  cost  of  energy  is  based  on  the  consumer's 
highest  half  hour  peak  as  shown  by  a  recording  meter,  the  price  bein£f  commonly 
$20  per  horsepower  of  this  peak  for  the  6  months'  season.  The  generating 
equipment  is  used  in  winter  for  supplying  heat  for  homes,  offices,  stores,  etc., 
the  heating  load  being  taken  on  at  a  flat  rate  varying  with  the  size  and  char- 
acter of  the  installation. 

Bxperiments  of  1008-1910  on  lining  of  water  courses  to  reduce  absorp- 
tion losses,  F.  W.  SCHONEMANN  {Punjab  Irrig.  Branch  Papers,  1912,  No.  11-c, 
pp.  70,  pis.  11). — ^A  large  amount  of  absorption  and  evaporation  data  showing 
the  efficiencies  of  different  linings  is  presented. 
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Costs  of  mortar  lining  on  irrigation  canals,  H.  D.  Newell  (Bnffin,  Vom. 
68  (1912),  No.  15,  pp.  65t-€5S,  fig.  i).— This  article  gives  cost  data  on  the 
lining  of  irrigation  canals  in  the  Umatilla  project  of  the  United  States 
Beclamatlon  Service,  including  engineering,  equipment,  materials*  and  labor. 

Canal  M,  12,409  ft.  long  having  a  bottom  width  of  4  ft.,  depth  4  ft,  and  side 
slopes  li :  1,  was  lined  with  1 : 4  cement  mortar  1}  in.  thick,  with  a  top  carb 
4  in.  wide  and  3  In.  thick,  at  a  total  cost  of  $13,009.91  or  55i  cts  per  sqnare 
yard.  Canals  L,  T,  and  A,  with  side  slopes  of  1^:1  and  varying  from  a 
bottom  width  of  4  ft  and  depth  of  3^  ft  to  a  bottom  width  of  1  ft  and  depth 
of  11  ft  were  lined  where  lining  was  most  needed  with  1:4  cement  mortar, 
1}  in.  thick,  at  respective  costs  of  $1,635.62  or  48.9  cts.  per  square  jant 
$4,633.70  or  621  cts.  per  square  yard,  and  $2,026.76  or  64.2  cts.  per  square  yard. 
A  series  of  gagings  Indicates  that  the  lining  placed  has  practically  eliminated 
seepage  losses. 

Beclaiming  Minnesota  swamp  lands,  6.  A.  Balph  {Farm-  Implements,  t$ 
{1912) y  No.  8,  pp.  S6,  40). — ^A  summary  of  6  years'  drainage  work  in  Mbinefloti, 
showing  the  reclamation  of  6,250,000  acres  of  swamp  land  at  a  total  cost  of 
$10,008,608  and  an  estimated  benefit  of  $18,778,915. 

rilling  a  swamp  with  a  pump,  C.  H.  Clabk  {Amer.  Cvlt.^  74  (1912),  No, 
57,  p.  2,  figs.  4)' — ^  iiew  method  of  swamp  land  reclamation,  in  which  a  dike 
was  constructed  inclosing  the  flat  swampy  end  of  a  lake  and  electrically  driven 
centrifugal  pumps  were  used  to  pump  out  the  surplus  water  and  to  wash  the 
soil  from  the  surrounding  hills  for  filling  in  the  swamp,  is  described. 

The  char-pit  method  of  destroying  stumps,  H.  W.  Spasks  {WashinffUm 
Sta.  Popular  BtU.  40,  pp.  8,  figs.  6). — A  summary  of  data  previouidy  noted 
(B.  S.  R.,  26,  p.  787). 

New  state  road  law  in  Arizona  {Oood  Roads,  n.  ser^  4  (1912),  No.  IJ^  pp. 
144-146). — ^A  new  set  of  road  laws  regulating  road  administration,  finaociDg; 
construction,  and  maintenance  in  Arizona. 

Benefits  of  improved  roads  (U.  8.  Dept.  Agr,,  Farmers*  Bui.  SOS,  pp.  iO, 
fiOB.  6). — ^This  publication  deals  with  the  economic  and  social  benefits  of  Im- 
proved roads,  quoting  considerable  statistical  road  data  and  cites  examples 
to  show  that  roads  Improved  by  surfacing  and  reducing  the  grade  and  length 
decrease  the  cost  of  hauling,  increase  the  value  of  farm  lands,  increase  the 
tourist  travel,  and  improve  school  and  social  conditions,  and  the  rural  delivery 
mall  service.  It  discusses  the  relation  of  roads  to  agricultural  conditions  and 
states  that  good  roads  mean  the  encouragement  of  diversified  farming  an  In- 
crease in  the  area  of  profitable  production,  more  favorable  marketing,  and  the 
securing  of  more  uniform  distribution  of  ftirm  products. 

In  the  discussion  of  hauling  cost  it  is  pointed  out  that  the  mazimun  grade 
of  a  road  tends  to  limit  the  load  that  can  pass  over  the  entire  road  and  that 
steep  grades  are  more  detrimental  on  improved  than  on  unimproved  roada^ 
since  the  grade  effect  quickly  exceeds  that  of  the  reduced  tractive  reatatance. 
Attention  is  called  to  the  almost  total  lack  of  reliable  traflic  data,  and  the 
advisability  is  suggested  of  making  a  traflic  census,  including  total  hauling 
charges,  in  each  locality  in  order  to  obtain  a  ton-mile  cost  for  the  various 
commodities  hauled,  and  therewith  compute  the  amounts  of  money  which  may 
be  profitably  borrowed  for  road  Improvemmt 

Concrete  highways  in  New  Tork  State  {Cofkcrete-Cement  Age^  1  (1912)^ 
No.  S,  pp.  Sl-Sl,  figs.  5), — ^This  article  includes  the  principal  construction  speci- 
fications and  tabulated  data  showing  the  details  of  concrete  road  constmctloii, 
and  makes  particular  reference  to  a  Jointless  concrete  road  on  Grand  Island. 

[Speeiilcations  for  experimental  Jointlees  roads]  {Concrete-Cetnemt  A$e^ 
1  (1912),  No.  S,  pp.  5l^n5^ ).—Speciflcati<Hi8  as  issued  by  the  Ofllce  of  PobUe 
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Boada  of  this  Department  for  conent  concrete  with  bitiminons  surfiice,  oil 
cement  concrete,  cement,  gravel,  crushed  limestone,  and  ciushed  trap  rock  for 
Toad  construction  are  presented. 

A  hierhway  bridge  in  detail  (Cement  Era,  10  (1912),  Vo.  10,  pp.  SO,  SI, 
flg$.  B), — ^Working  plans  and  specifications  are  given  of  a  noirel  combination  of 
steel  and  reinforced  concrete  in  a  double  span  highway  stmcture  with  rein- 
forced concrete  abutments  and  piers,  and  reinforced  concrete  loor  supported  on 
steel  I-beam  girders.  The  estimate  shows  36,491  lbs.  of  stee  and  reinforcing 
and  2671  cubic  yards  of  concrete  for  the  56  ft.  structure. 

Influence  of  moisture  on  the  expansion  and  contractiin  of  concrete 
(Enffin.  Rec,  66  (1912),  No.  U,  pp.  S75,  ^«).— -This  Is  an  abstact  of  a  paper 
read  by  L.  W.  Page  before  the  Ohio  Engineering  Society  in  whi>h  he  gives  the 
results  and  conclusions  of  investigations  of  the  cracking  of  concrete,  especially 
In  road  construction  soon  after  completion,  due  to  the  inherent  contractive 
goalitles  of  the  concrete  mass  in  hardening. 

The  results  show  that  the  contraction  and  expansion  vary  with  the  strength 
of  the  mixture,  which  is  a  cause  for  shearing  action  and  separatioL  of  the  rich 
top  coat  from  the  leaner  base  mixture  in  concrete  pavements.  T\ey  further 
show  that  if  during  a  period  of  6  months  the  temperature  of  a  coarete  mass 
tails  IW  F.,  each  inch  of  length  will  contract  0.00055  in.;  that  if  the  mass 
dries,  each  inch  will  contract  0.00068  in. ;  and  that  there  is  a  further  contrac- 
tJion  due  to  the  subsequent  loss  of  heat  brought  about  by  the  chemiai  action 
of  the  cement  In  a  100  ft.  concrete  roadway  the  contraction  might  be  is  much 
as  li  in.,  which  brings  about  an  enormous  tensile  stress  causing  crackng  and 
breaking  up  of  the  pavement 

[A  selection  of  farm  power],  Strbokeb  (Maach^nen  Ztg.,  10  (1912),  lo,  16, 
pp.  1S5-192,  figs.  ^).— This  is  a  discussion  of  the  farm  power  questloUt  mtklng 
comparisons  of  the  costs  of  power  by  electricity,  internal  combustion  engnes, 
and  steam.  Tables  showing  cost  data  are  given  for  all  three,  with  a  tabj»  of 
comparative  bost  data,  showing  that  economy  in  farm  power  depends  on  the 
use  to  which  it  is  put  the  amount  required,  the  length  of  time  it  is  to  be  ug^ 
and  the  local  prices  per  unit  of  power.  When  from  8  to  20  horsepower  are 
required  for  an  average  of  200  working  hours  or  less  per  year,  electricity  s 
considered  the  cheapest,  but  whai  from  8  to  20  horsepower  are  required  fo 
from  600  to  1,500  working  hours  or  more  per  year  the  data  indicate  thai 
internal  combustion  power  is  the  cheapest  with  steam  and  electricity  alternating 
for  second  place  in  cheapnes& 

Electricity  on  the  farm,  P.  A.  Bates  (New  York,  1912,  pp.  1661-1679,  pis. 
12,  figs.  S). — ^This  Is  a  paper  presented  at  the  twenty-ninth  convention  of  the 
American  Institute  of  Electrical  Engineers  In  which  the  author  discusses  the 
ai^Iicatlon  of  electricity  to  irrigation  and  drainage  pumping  and  to  farm  light- 
ing and  machinery  driving,  describing  several  installations  and  pointing  out 
their  economic  advantages.  He  discusses  public  service  electric  lines  and  fbrm 
cooperative  systems,  and  states  that  where  neither  of  these  is  feasible  a  small 
private  ^stem  of  lighting  may  be  installed  for  approximately  $250,  and  that 
more  power  as  needed  may  be  generated  at  reasonable  cost  He  encourages  the 
use  of  electricity  for  lighting,  heating,  and  power  because  of  the  great  safety 
from  fire. 

Electricity  in  agriculture,  A.  Vietzk  (Arh,  Landw.  Kammer  Prov.  Bachsen, 
1911,  No.  22,  pp.  42,  figs.  18). — ^Thls  pamphlet  discusses  the  farm  electric  power 
and  light  movement  with  special  reference  to  Installation  and  relative  economy 
of  cooperative  and  central  electric  fkrm  plants  and  public  service  systems, 
makes  comparisons  with  other  sources  of  power  and  light,  and  outlines  the 
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technical  and  practical  details  of  the  nse  of  electricity  for  t&rm  lighting  and  for 
driving  the  different  kinds  of  fami  machinery. 

Competitive  testJ  of  drills,  G.  Fischeb  (Arb.  Deut,  Landw.  (r€9€ll.,  1912,  Ifo. 
222,  pp,  25,  pi.  It  fits.  !(?).— >The  methods  and  results  of  tests  of  11  drills  having 
working  breadths  3f  ftom  2  to  4  meters,  wheel  diameters  ranging  from  1  to  1^ 
meters,  weights  raoging  from  400  to  1,200  kg.,  and  prices  ranging  between  400  and 
1,500  marks  are  Ascribed.  The  drills  were  tested  with  oats,  peas,  beans,  wheat, 
rape  seed*  com,  ind  yarious  mixtures  of  these  in  single  and  multiple  row  work 
under  varying  ground  conditions,  especially  noting  the  influence  of  ground 
slope  on  the  working  of  the  machines  and  the  distribution  of  the  grain  in  the 
rows. 

The  results  ihow  that  with  one  or  two  exceptions  the  drills  did  fairly  good 
work  in  distnbuting  the  seed,  and  that  the  percentage  of  injured  seed  was 
small,  although  there  is  still  room  for  improvement  The  change  in  ground 
surface  affected  the  machines  materially,  some  of  them  giving  very  unsatis- 
factory resuts  on  hilly  or  sloping  ground.  The  principal  objections  were  to  the 
general  construction  and  prices  of  the  machines. 

Test  of  a  mowing  machine,  J.  Rezek  (MUt,  Landvo.  Lehrkonz,  K.  JT. 
Hochsch.  Sodenkul.  Wien,  1  (1912),  No,  2,  pp,  245-^0,  pi.  1,  figs.  5).— This  is 
an  ordiniiy  mowing  machine,  set  on  2  wheels,  in  which  the  axle  transmits  the 
motion  ly  a  ratchet  to  a  set  of  4  properly  geared  cogwheels,  one  of  which  Is 
connected  to  a  shaft.  The  shaft  transmits  the  motion  to  a  wheel  and  a  woodea 
connectng  rod  which  works  the  knives  back  and  forth  in  the  sickle.  The  cogs 
are  thpwn  in  and  out  of  gear  by  means  of  a  foot  lever  and  the  sickle  elevatloa 
is  regilated  by  a  hand  lever. 

Th<  machine  was  tested  in  heavy  clover  and  in  green  com  in  both  wet  and 
dry  veather  and  under  varying  conditions  of  temperature  and  ground  snrfkce 
and  was  found  to  be  a  light  ranning,  good  working,  and  durable  mowing  nm- 
chiie.    A  plan  and  elevation  drawing  of  the  machine  accompany  this  report. 

in  investigation  of  the  air  lift  pump,  G.  J.  Davis  and  C  R.  Wsmirss 
(lul.  Univ.  'Wis,,  1911y  No.  450,  pp.  167,  figs.  40).— This  bulletin  deals  with  the 
at  lift  pump  in  general,  discussing  the  principles  and  theory  of  its  operatton, 
fS  set  forth  by  leading  authorities,  together  with  a  general  description  of  sev- 
eral types  of  air  lift  pumping  plants,  consisting  essentially  of  an  eductfoo 
pipe,  air  compressor,  air  receiver,  air  line,  foot  piece,  and  tail  piece.  The  dis- 
advantages of  the  air  lift  pump  are  set  forth  as  low  efliciency,  averaging  from 
25  to  33  per  cent;  great  depth  of  submergence  necessary  for  ordinary  lifts; 
limited  horizontal  pumping  capacity;  and  aeration,  causing  msting  of  parts* 
The  advantages  are  set  forth  as  large  capacity ;  low  maintenance  and  opnatliig 
costs ;  indifference  to  high  temperatures ;  aeration,  causing  oxidation  of  impuri- 
ties ;  and  reliability.  A  large  amount  of  data  are  given  resulting  from  a  num- 
ber of  experiments  conducted  on  several  different  types  of  this  pump  showing 
that  the  variables  which  may  affect  a  particular  type  and  sise  of  pump  are 
the  percentage  of  submergence,  lift,  discharge,  volume,  and  pressure  of  air. 

Farm  buildings  for  landowners,  agents,  and  tenants,  G.  B.  Cnsns  {London^ 
1912,  pp.  vni-^m,  pi.  1,  figs.  1B2).— This  worts  deals  with  the  arrangement, 
design,  and  construction  of  f&rm  buildings  in  a  manner  simple  enough  to  be 
intelligible  and  useful  to  landowners  and  their  agents  and  tenants.  It  con* 
tains  chapters  on  ftirm  buildings,  farm  homesteads,  buildings  and  their  arrange- 
ment,  plans,  sections,  and  elevations,  cow  stables  and  covered  yards,  presenra* 
lion  of  rain  water,  and  buildings  for  small  holdings. 

A  colony  poultry  house  {Ann.  Rpi.  Agr,  8ocs.  Ontario,  It  (1912)^  pfi 
76-78,  figs.  5).— A  description  is  given  of  a  portable  colony  poultry  house  12  ft 
long  and  8  ft.  deep  set  on  4  by  6  in.  mnners  with  a  frame  of  2  by  4  in.  scantling. 
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and  with  walls,  floor,  and  roof  of  matched  pine  flooring.  The  roof  is  covered 
with  prepared  roofing  and  the  interior  fixtures,  such  as  doors,  windows,  roosts, 
nests,  etc.,  are  arranged  to  facilitate  lighting,  ventilating,  and  cleaning. 

A  concrete  root  cellar,  D.  Folsom  {Country  Qent,  77  (1912),  No,  5P,  p.  18, 
figs.  2), — ^An  outline  is  given  as  to  the  construction  of  a  concrete  root  cellar, 
stating  that  it  is  essential  that  the  site  be  well  drained  and  dry  under  normal 
conditions  to  prevent  dampness  and  decay  inside.  A  1:2:4  mixture  is  used 
for  the  footings,  walls,  and  roof,  and  a  1 :  2^ :  5  mixture  for  the  floor.  The 
roof  is  reinforced  with  heavy  woven  wire  fencing,  and  2  drain  tiles  covered 
with  galvanized  iron  hoods  are  used  as  ventilators.  A  side  section  of  the  build- 
ing is  given  showing  details. 

[Hot  water  in  a  greenhouse],  H.  L.  Alt  (Dont.  Engin.,  60  (1912),  No,  12, 
pp,  292-297,  figs,  25). — ^The  details  of  a  hot  water  heating  system  satisfying 
greenhouse  requirements,  and  consisting  of  2-in.  wrought  iron  pipe  coils  in 
sufficient  quantity  to  maintain  an  average  temperature  of  60"*  F.  in  a  total 
heating  space  covering  some  6,000  sq.  ft.,  are  presented. 

• 

BITKAL  ECONOMICS. 

Work  accidents  and  the  farm  hand,  D.  D.  Lesoohieb  (Burvey,  27  (1911), 
No.  1,  pp,  94&~951,  figs.  4). — ^This  article  discusses  and  illustrates  the  economic 
significance  of  farm  accidents.  It  shows  that  much  of  the  machinery  used  on 
the  farm  is  more  dnngcrous  than  that  used  in  most  factories,  since  the  public 
has  not  known  enough  about  the  number,  causes,  and  consequence  of  accidents 
on  farms  to  realize  that  farm  workers  need  legal  protection  against  unguarded 
machinery  as  badly  as  do  factory  workers. 

A  table  Itemizing  the  135  agricultural  accidents  in  Minnesota  for  a  period 
of  20  months  is  given.  Of  these  accidents  16  were  fatal,  and  9  involved  the 
loss  of  an  arm,  10  of  a  hand,  42  of  one  or  more  fingers,  and  1  each  of  a  foot, 
a  leg,  or  both  eyes.  There  were  also  16  breaks  and  fractures,  16  serious  and 
7  severe  crushings,  and  13  serious  and  9  severe  lacerations. 

Possibilities  of  American  farms. — ^A  comparison  with  Germany,  E.  Meb- 
BiTT  (Trilmne  Farmer  [N.  Y.],  11  (1912),  No.  570,'p.  f). — The  author  considers 
it  inexpedient  to  attempt  to  reach  GJermany's  standard  of  production  in  this 
country  at  present,  and  discusses  the  differences  in  conditions.  "As  soon  as 
the  increase  in  population  creates  a  demand,  our  farmers  will  increase  their 
production  to  meet  It." 

The  high  cost  of  farming,  B.  F.  Yoakum  (World's  Work,  24  (1912),  No. 
5,  pp.  519-^SS,  figs.  18).— This  is  the  first  of  a  series  of  articles  discussing  the 
causes  of  an  alleged  decrease  in  the  purchasing  power  of  the  dollar  in  America 
from  100  cts.  to  70  cts.  during  the  last  15  years  as  compared  with  a  decrease 
in  England  from  100  cts.  to  78  cts.,  and  a  still  smaller  contraction  in  Germany. 
The  causes  assigned  are  the  excessive  burden  of  interest  charges  on  farm 
loans  because  of  inadequate  money-lending  facilities,  the  excessive  cost  of 
selling  and  delivering  farm  products  to  the  consumer,  the  excessive  cost  of 
cartage  from  the  farm  to  the  railroad  because  of  poor  roads,  and  the  need  for 
more  and  better  railroads. 

The  author  discusses  each  item  in  detail,  showing  the  cost  of  these  deficien- 
cies, the  steps  taken  in  other  countries  to  eliminate  them,  and  the  steps  needed 
in  America  to  that  end.  As  an  illustration  of  one  difficulty  under  which  the 
American  farmer  does  business,  it  is  stated  that  whereas  the  United  States 
Govenaneat  can  borrow  money  for  $20  per  annum  per  $1,000,  and  New  York 
call  loans  command  $24.60,  commercial  paper  in  the  United  States  $41.10, 
EYench  fbrms  $43,  German  ftirms  $44,  the  best  public  utilities  or  New  York 
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mortgages  $56,  average  American  indnstrlee  $65,  and  Arab  farms  in  E^fpt  $80. 
the  rate  paid  on  the  average  American  farm  Is  $85. 

Cheap  money^  for  farmers,  J.  W.  Wabd  {Orain  Growers*  Guide,  4  {191t)^ 
Noa.  S8,  pp.  7,  21,  22,  SO;  39,  pp.  8,  IS,  i^).— This  is  a  series  of  articles  dlscuflB- 
ing  and  outlining  a  system  of  government  loans  for  the  farmers  of  western 
Oanada  based  on  the  experience  of  Australia,  New  Zealand,  and  (Germany.  It 
is  proposed  that  the  provincial  governments,  upon  the  credit  of  the  Provinces, 
borrow  on  the  market  at  4  per  cent  allow  1  per  cent  for  the  cost  of  administra- 
tion, and  loan  the  money  to  farmers  at  5  per  cent,  the  initial  expenses  in  tlie 
way  of  inspecting  the  property  which  is  to  be  security  for  the  loan,  the  drawing 
of  mortgages,  etc.,  to  be  borne  by  the  borrower.  It  is  suggested  tliat  the  loans 
be  limited  to  about  50  per  cent  of  the  value  of  the  property  on  which  they  are 
to  be  secured,  except  that,  in  the  case  of  homesteaders  who  have  not  earned 
their  titles,  provisions  might  be  made  to  advance  them  a  certain  proportion  of 
the  value  of  the  improvements  which  they  have  made. 

▲crricultural  cooperation  in  Switzerland  {Tribune  Farmer  [N.  T.],  Jt 
(1912),  No.  570,  p.  5). — This  is  stated  to  be  one  of  a  series  of  reports  from 
American  diplomats  abroad  regarding  farmers'  cooperative  systems  of  various 
countries. 

It  is  shown  that  one  of  the  principal  purposes  of  the  Swiss  Farmers^  Asso- 
ciation, which  is  represented  in  the  Swiss  National  Council,  is  to  regulate  to  a 
large  extent  the  prices  of  milk  and  other  agricultural  products  in  the  interest 
of  the  farmer.  Similar  associations  with  the  same  principles  and  pnrposes 
have  also  been  established  in  the  various  cantons  (States)  and  are  members 
of  the  Swiss  Farmers'  Association.  Besides  these  there  are  a  number  of  local  co- 
operative societies  which  have  for  their  purpose  the  purchasing  of  seed,  fer- 
tilizers, etc. 

The  federal  government  contributes  annually  25,000  francs  to  the  expenaes 
of  the  central  bureau  maintained  by  the  Swiss  Farmers*  Association.  In  the 
various  cantons  provisions  are  also  made  to  facilitate  loans  to  farmers  through 
government  mortgage  banks,  the  chief  advantage  of  which  is  that  the  farmer 
does  not  have  to  repay  the  loan  in  a  single  payment  and  he  is  practically 
relieved  from  the  danger  of  foreclosure  of  his  mortgage.  Fhiancial  aid  may 
also  be  rendered  by  municipal,  cantonal,  and  federal  authorities  to  undertak- 
ings which  have  for  their  purpose  the  improvement  of  the  soil  in  the  way  of 
irrigation,  drainage,  road  making,  fencing,  etc. 

Institutions  for  agricultural  credit  (An.  Statis.  Rotndniei^  1912,  pp, 
176-245). — Statistical  tables  are  here  presented  giving  detailed  accounts  of  the 
condition  and  growth  of  agricultural  credit  societies;  the  status  and  extent  of 
the  loans;  and  thei  establishment,  work,  and  pi  ogress  of  rural  banks;  together 
with  other  data  relating  to  the  many  phases  of  agricultural  credit  in  Roumania. 

Cooperative  agricultural  distribution  and  production  (Bd.  Trade  [Gf. 
Brit.],  Ab8.  H^abor  Statis.  United  Kingdom,  15  (1912),  pp.  248-25S) .^TahleB 
are  given  presenting  a  general  summary  as  to  the  number  and  total  sales  of 
cooperative  societies  in  the  United  Kingdom  engaged  in  agricultural  distribu- 
tion and  production  in  each  of  the  years  1896-1910,  distinguishing  the  classes  of 
socletiea  Other  tables  show  capital,  amount  of  land,  sales,  etc.,  of  the  coo|>- 
erative  small  holdings  and  allotments  societies  in  each  of  the  years  1908-1910. 
together  with  the  number  of  cooperative  credit  associations,  members,  capital* 
amount  of  loans  granted,  and  other  particulars  for  the  years  1901-1910. 

SnuiU  holdings,  K  J.  Cheney  (Bd.  Agr.  and  Fisheries  [London],  Ann.  Rpt, 
Proc.  Small  Hold,  and  Allot.  Act  [etc.],  1911,  pp.  99).^The  data  hare  reported 
have  been  previously  noted  (E.  S.  R.,  27,  p.  692). 
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A  handbook  of  Virginia,  G.  W.  Koineb  (Richmond,  Va.:  Dept.  Agr.  and 
Immigr.,  1911,  4.  ed.,  pp.  272,  pi.  1,  figs,  87). —This  publication  shows  the  agri- 
cultural resources,  as  well  as  the  agricultural  and  industrial  development,  of 
Virginia  during  the  last  decade.  It  is  noted  that  the  value  of  farm  crops  pro- 
duced in  the  State  increased  from  $129,000,000  Ui  1900  on  4,000,000  acres  to 
1236,000,000  in  1910  on  3,300,000  acres. 

[Agricnltural  products  and  resources  of  Mexico]  (In  Mexico:  A  QenercU 
Sketch.  Washington,  D,  C:  Pan  American  Union,  1911,  pp.  6(^158,  pi.  1,  figs. 
29), — ^This  publication  presents  along  with  other  data  a  compilation  as  to  the 
extent  and  character  of  the  agricultural  products  and  resources,  timber  and 
timber  products,  stock  raising,  mining,  other  industries,  etc,  of  Mexico. 

Agricultural  progress  in  Trinidad  and  Tobago,  Gabmodt  {Dept.  Agr. 
Trinidad  Bui.,  11  {1912),  No.  70,  pp.  i5-25).— An  address  delivered  at  the  West 
Indian  Agricultural  Conference  held  at  Trinidad  January  23-30,  1912,  in  which 
the  author  points  out  the  many  directions  in  which  progress  has  been  made  in 
the  colony.  Statistics  are  given  comparing  the  principal  agricultural  exports 
for  the  years  1895-1900,  1908-4,  and  1910.  The  principal  crops,  named  in  the 
order  of  their  importance,  are  cacao,  sugar,  coconut,  rice,  and  coffee.  The 
value  of  exported  cacao  amounted  In  1910  to  £1,230,097. 

Agricultural  statistics,  1911,  R.  H.  Rew  (Bd.  Agr.  and  Fisheries  [London}, 
Agr.  Statis.,  46  {1911),  No.  1,  pp.  97,  fig.  1;  abs.  in  Jour.  Roy.  Agr.  8oa.  Eng- 
land^ 72  {1911),  pp.  409-41S).—A  report  presenting  notes  and  statistics  as  to 
the  acreage  and  live  stock  returns  of  Great  Britain,  with  summaries  for  the 
United  Kingdom. 

The  total  land  area  of  Great  Britain  is  reported  for  1911  as  60»214,419  acres, 
of  which  32,094,658  acres  are  returned  as  cultivated  area,  a  decrease  of 
61,272  acres  as  compared  with  1910.  During  the  last  10  years  the  reduction 
of  the  cultivated  area  has  amounted  to  323,000  acres. 

The  agricultural  holdings  containing  from  1  to  5  acres  numbered  108,552  in 
1910,  and  110,596  in  1911 ;  those  containing  from  5  to  50  acres  numbered  232,585 
in  1910,  and  234,040  in  1911 ;  the  farms  having  from  50  to  300  acres  numbered 
151,102  and  151,197  in  1910  and  in  1911,  respectively ;  and  the  number  containing 
over  300  acres  is  reported  at  17,426  in  1911,  as  compared  with  17,569  in  1910. 
Of  the  total  number  of  holdings  60,217,  or  1.73  per  cent,  are  operated  by  the 
holders,  and  43,239  of  these  are  holdings  from  1  to  60  acres. 

Tables  are  given,  showing  the  acreage  under  crops  and  grass  and  the  number 
of  live  stock  in  each  division  of  Great  Britain  in  1911  and  1910;  number  of 
holdings  farmed;  acreage  under  orchards;  and  the  different  kinds  of  small 
fruits,  other  crops,  etc.,  for  each  county  in  1911. 

Agricultural  statistics  {8tatis.  Jahrb.  Schweiz,  20  {1911),  pp.  40^7).— An 
official  report  giving  agricultural  statistics  of  Switzerland  by  cantons,  showing 
the  area  in  cultivation,  the  average  and  total  yields,  vieilue,  etc.,  of  the  leading 
crops,  the  production,  value,  etc.,  of  dairy  products,  and  other  agricultural  data 
for  varying  periods. 

Foreign  crops,  July,  1912,  G.  M.  Dauohebty  (17.  8.  Dept.  Agr.,  Bur.  8tatis. 
Circ.  S9,  pp.  15). — ^This  circular  presents  notes  and  statistics  as  gathered  from 
reports  of  various  foreign  countries  regarding  crop  conditions,  area,  production 
and  estimated  yields  of  foreign  crops,  1911-12,  with  comparisons;  together 
with  statistics  as  to  Imports  of  wheat  and  wheat  flour  into  Belgium,  1906-1911 ; 
and  imiK>rts  of  cotton  into  European  and  Asiatic  Russia,  1906-1910. 

Crop  Beporter  {V.  8.  Dept.  Agr.,  Bur.  8tatis.  Crop  Reporter,  14  {1912),  No. 
8,  pp.  S7S4,  fig.  1). — Notes  and  other  data  showing  crop  conditions  August  1, 
1912,  with  comparisons  are  here  presented;  also  receipts  at  and  exports  of 
durum  wheat  from  the  principal  United  States  ports  1908-1912 ;  farm  value  of 
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Important  products  by  States  and  on  various  dates ;  fonn  marketing  and  prices 
of  wheat  by  montbs;  value  of  the  foreign  trade  of  the  United  States*  1908- 
1912;  hay,  temperature,  and  precipitation  statistics;  average  world  prodactton 
of  important  agricultural  products ;  production  of  sugar  and  sugar  cane  in  tbe 
Territory  of  Hawaii,  1910-11 ;  and  range  of  prices  of  agricultural  products  at 
important  maricets. 

Crop  Reporter  (17.  8.  Dept.  Agr,,  Bur,  Statia.  Crop  Reporter^  H  (1912),  No. 
9,  pp.  65-72,  flg.  i). — A  report  showing  crop  conditions  S^tember  1, 1912.  with 
comparisons,  is  given ;  likewise  data  as  to  the  monthly  receipts  and  stocks  of 
eggs  and  poultry  in  the  United  States;  farm  value  of  Important  products  on 
dates  indicated;  average  condition  of  all  crops,  by  States;  average  conditloD 
of  specified  crops,  United  States;  temperature  and  precipitation  statistics; 
farm  value  of  important  crops;  imports  of  farm  and  forest  products;  monthly 
movements  of  grain  from  farms;  and  the  range  of  prices  of  agricultural 
products  at  important  markets. 

Xhe  total  cotton  ginned  in  the  various  States  up  to  September  1  was  729,926 
bales  for  1912,  as  compared  with  771,297  for  1911,  353,011  for  1910,  and  388,212 
for  1909. 

A0BIC1JLTTT&AL  EBTTCATION. 

The  university  ideal,  A.  M.  Soule  (Athens,  Qa.,  1912,  pp.  1^0).— This  is  a 
discussion  of  the  origin,  rise,  and  influence  of  the  American  university  system, 
considering  such  functions  of  a  university  as  the  maintenance  of  a  graduate 
school,  leadership  in  public  affairs,  and  extension  work. 

Educational  culture  for  the  people  of  Manitoba,  J.  W.  Robebtson  ( {Wim- 
nipeg:  Univ.  of  Manitoha],  1912,  pp.  8). — This  address,  given  at  the  convocatiim 
of  the  University  of  Manitoba,  makes  a  strong  plea  for  such  further  reorgani- 
zation and  reconstruction  of  "  courses  **  and  "  time  tables  "  in  schools,  colleges* 
and  universities  as  will  insure  a  full  measure  of  an  educational  culture  as 
suitable  for  the  fundamental  vocations  or  occupations  as  the  formal  education 
of  the  recent  past  has  been  for  the  learned  professiona 

Beport  of  agricultural  extension  department,  E.  S.  Riohabdson  (Uuiio, 
BvX.  La.  State  Univ.,  n.  ser.,  S  (1912),  No.  6,  pt.  1,  pp.  i«).— A  report  of  the 
work  accomplished  by  the  department  since  its  organization  in  1909. 

Something  of  the  district  agricultural  schools  (Farmers*  UMon  8w»,  24 
(1912),  No.  26,  pp.  9,  -J).— A  popular  description  of  the  work  at  the  Statesfooro 
Agricultural  School  of  Georgia,  which  last  season  had  an  enrollm^it  of  2S8 
pupils,  50  of  whom  were  girls.  The  boys  do  all  the  farm  work,  each  student 
being  required  to  put  in  9  hours  a  week  on  the  f^rm  and  4  in  the  shop,  and  being 
paid  by  the  hour  for  all  additional  time.  The  same  principle  is  applied  in  tbe 
girls*  department 

Beport  of  agriculture  in  the  high  schools  of  Michigan,  W.  H.  FasfCH 
(Mich.  Agr.  Col.,  Dept.  Agr.  Ed.  Bui.  8,  1912,  pp.  2S,  figs.  15).— This  report  gives 
the  plans  and  purposes  of  the  work  and  what  has  he&a.  accomplished  up  to  the 
present  time.  A  statistical  table  shows  the  enrollment  in  agricultural  classes* 
expenses  for  instruction,  and  the  character  of  the  extension  work. 

High  schools  that  train  for  farming,  G.  W.  Wasbubton  (Cf>untry  Qent.^ 
Tt  (1912),  No.  SI,  pp.  7,  24,  flg.  1).— This  is  an  account  of  how  Minnesota 
schools  are  adapted  to  the  needs  of  country  pupils. 

Country  schools  for  city  boys,  W.  S.  Mtebs  (U.  8.  Bur,  Bd.  Bul„  1912^ 
No.  9,  pp.  22,  pis.  5). — A  few  of  the  results  thus  t&r  obtained  from  the  establish- 
ment of  a  country  school  for  city  boys  at  Baltimore,  Md.,  and  other  places  are 
given.    The  movement  lias  been  sui^)orted  entirely  by  private  meana 
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Preparation  of  teachers  for  rural  work,  A.  O.  Monahan  (Winthrop  Norm, 
and  Indus,  Col.  8,  C.  But,,  5  {1911),  No.  1,  pp.  32-40),— The  author  maintains 
that,  in  the  future,  economy  and  efficiency  will  force  the  number  of  one-room 
district  schools  to  decrease  constantly  and  the  number  of  consolidated  or  cen- 
tralised schools,  to  which  the  pupils  are  transported  at  public  expense,  to  In- 
crease greatly;  that  agriculture,  home  economics,  prevention  of  diseases,  sani- 
tation, and  good  citizenship  should  be  included  in  the  curriculum ;  and  that  the 
teacher  become  a  permanent  part  of  the  community.  Although  the  teacher  need 
not  be  an  expert  farmer,  housekeeper,  doctor,  or  nurse,  she  should  be  well 
enough  Informed  In  these  subjects  to  teach  their  elements  and  to  aid  in  the 
direction  and  arrangement  of  more  complete  Instruction  for  adults. 

The  rural  school,  F.  8.  CkWLEY  (Bui.  Mont.  State  Col.  Agr.,  9  {1911),  No.  2, 
pp.  20). — ^This  bulletin  contains,  among  other  things,  suggestions  for  rural 
teachers  and  others  who  are  interested  in  developing  plans  to  assist  the  schools 
in  the  discharge  of  their  full  function  as  an  agenc^it  for  country  betterment. 

The  organization  of  correspondence  courses  in  agrriculture,  J.  Hamilton 
(Proc,  Assoc,  Amer.  Agr.  Cols,  amd  Expt,  8tas.,  25  {1911),  pp.  186-193) .—The 
author  outlines  a  plan  of  extension  teaching  by  the  correspondence  method,  in 
wMch  he  suggests  the  formation  of  classes  of  not  more  than  15  persons  to  meet 
daily  from  8  a.  m.  to  4.30  p.  m.  for  a  limited  period,  under  the  direction  of  a 
leader.  The  leader  would  in  most  cases  be  a  layman  residing  in  the  neighbor- 
hood, and  should  be  appointed  by  the  extension  department  of  the  agricultural 
college.  His  main  business  would  be  to  see  that  the  students  did  the  required 
work,  to  conduct  quizzes,  assist  students  in  reference  work,  oversee  the  practi- 
cums,  have  charge  of  apparatus  and  materials  for  laboratory  work,  keep  records, 
and  make  reports.  The  course  of  study  should  be  prints  in  detail  and  should 
be  upon  a  single  topic  for  each  class  organized.  Suggestions  are  given  for  the 
various  details  of  conducting  classes  in  this  way,  for  summer  schools  for  train- 
ing class  leaders,  and  for  the  organization  of  the  necessary  office  force. 

Opportunities  in  the  government  service,  D.  S.  Bubch  {Wis.  Country  Mag., 
6  (1912),  No,  4.  PP*  11-H)' — In  this  discussion,  the  term  "  government  service" 
refers  to  work  in  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture. 

State  aid  to  agriculture  in  Ireland,  H.  Plunkett  (Jour.  Roy,  Agr.  Boo. 
England,  12  (1911),  pp,  57-51).— This  is  a  detailed  account  of  the  administra- 
tion of  state  aid  for  agricultural  instruction  in  Ireland,  dealing  chiefly  with  the 
policy  and  work  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  and  Technical  Instruction  for 
Ireland. 

Statistics  of  education  in  the  Kingdom  of  Wurttemberg  for  1911  (Btatis, 
Unterr,  u,  Erziehungsto.  Kgr.  WUrttemh.,  1911,  pp.  64). — ^Information  is  given 
for  1911  similar  to  that  for  1910  previously  noted  (B.  S.  R.,  27,  p.  696). 

School  agriculture,  M.  N.  Wood  (Neu)  York  and  London,  1912,  pp.  XV'hS39, 
pis.  14,  figs.  180). — This  book  is  intended  for  classes  in  rural  and  graded  schools, 
and  includes  most  of  the  principles  of  general  agriculture.  Experiments  and 
a  suggestive  list  of  reference  books  follow  each  chapter.  Considerable  atten- 
tion is  given  to  illustrations  developing  the  different  topics. 

A  tentative  course  of  study  in  the  subject  of  agriculture  for  the  elementarj 
schools  of  the  State  of  Ohio  for  the  year  1911-12,  F.  W.  Milleb  ii:r  al. 
(Columbus,  Ohio:  [Dept.  Ed.]  1911,  pp.  11). 

Xiessons  from  forest  and  orchard,  A.  W.  Nolan  (Agr.  Col.  Ext.  Univ.  III. 
[Clrc],  1912,  July,  pp.  35,  figs.  16). — Six  lessons  in  forestry  and  7  in  orchard 
management  are  presented,  also  practical  exercises  to  be  correlated  with  the 
school  work  in  nature-study  and  elementary  agriculture. 

The  renewal  of  the  n^lected  orchard,  C.  S.  Wilson  (Cornell  Reading- 
Oourses,  Fruit  Qroioing  8er.,  1912,  No.  1,  pp,  173-180,  figs.  5).— Directions  of 
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general  application  are  presented.  A  supplement  contains  U  saggestlTe  ques- 
tions for  the  teacher  in  orchard  management. 

Elementary  entomology,  E.  D.  Sanderson  and  G.  F.  Jackson  {New  Tork^ 
Chicago  and  London,  1912,  pp.  V+S72,  figs.  496). — ^Thls  work  has  been  pre- 
pared as  a  text-book  for  beginners  In  entomology.  Parts  1  (pp.  5-^)  and  2 
(pp.  67-274),  by  the  senior  author,  deal  with  the  structure  and  growth  of 
Insects  and  with  the  classes  of  Insects.  Part  3  (pp.  275-^58) ,  by  the  Jmiior 
author,  is  devoted  to  laboratory  exercises. 

Kotes  in  agricultural  arithmetic,  G.  A.  Wheeleb  {Storrs,  Conn^  191t^ 
pp.  77,  figs.  lOi). — ^In  the  development  of  this  subject,  the  author  has  made 
use  of  grades  to  give  practice  in  percentage ;  of  scales  and  free-hand  lettering 
forms  to  encourage  neatness  in  the  studoits*  work;  and  of  isometric  projec- 
tion.   The  contents  include  chapters  on  foods,  fertilizers,  and  painting. 

Cement  silo  construction,  G.  S.  Hine  and  G.  G.  Whecueb  {Agr.  Bd,  [Kom%, 
Agr.  Oo^.],  ^  (1912),  No.  6,  pp.  79,  figs.  £P).— This  publication  gives  data  od 
building  solld-wall  and  metal-lath  silos. 

Civic  improvement  in  village  and  country,  F.  A.  Waugh  (Facts  for 
Farmers  [Mass.  Agr.  Cot.],  2  (1912),  No.  12,  pp.  4).— A  suggestive  outline  of 
work  t(fr  those  Interested  in  community  betterment  ^ 

Public  schools  and  community  life,  E.  L.  Holton  (Vocational  Ed.,  1  (1912)^ 
No.  5,  pp.  351^54). —The  author  points  out  the  necessity  for  the  redirection  of 
schools  toward  the  home,  farm,  shop,  and  higher  levels  of  community  life,  not 
theoretically  but  practically,  and  cites  what  is  being  done  in  Kansas  tbroo^ 
improvement  dubs  in  several  hundred  rural  neighborhoods,  the  t^^ching  of 
agriculture  in  more  than  7,000  rural  schools  and  about  460  city  and  Tillage 
schools,  and  of  home  economics  in  about  7(X)  rural  schools  and  200  village  and 
city  schools,  one-day  agricultural  fairs  in  rural  and  village  schools,  and  ^lott 
winter  courses  for  farmers  and  farmers'  wives  in  several  county  hlgb  schools 
and  one  or  two  city  schoola  The  program  of  a  rural  school  improvement  meet- 
ing  is  given,  as  is  also  an  outline  of  a  2-year  course  followed  in  a  high  school 
in  Wisconsin. 

The  text-book  of  agricultural  education  and  rural  life:  Boys*  and  glrV 
agricultural  clubs,  T.  W.  Hobton  (Columbus:  Ohio  Assoc.  Adv.  Agr.  Bd. 
[1912],  pp.  20,  figs.  6). — The  author  states  that  boys*  and  girls'  agricultural  and 
domestic  sdeice  clubs  offer  a  most  useful  means  of  solving  the  problem  of 
giving  boys  and  girls  an  opportunity  to  put  into  actual  practice  in  the  soil  or  in 
the  house  the  lessons  learned  in  the  school,  and  also  giving  useful  vacation 
work  to  connect  the  schoof  and  home  life.  An  account  is  given  of  a  dnb 
organized  in  March,  1911,  in  Scioto  Township,  Pike  County,  Ohio. 

The  school-home  garden,  E.  G.  Bishop  (Nature-Study  Rev.,  8  (1912),  No, 
5,  pp.  169-172). — ^According  to  the  author,  in  schools  where  vacation  work  is 
not  practicable,  the  mission  of  the  school  gardoi  should  be  (1)  as  an  expol- 
mental  plat  for  the  study  of  germination  of  seeds  and  root  and  stem  devdopment 
so  far  as  Is  possible  when  school  is  in  session ;  (2)  for  the  growing  of  vines  and 
shrubs,  which  may  help  to  cover  or  shield  the  view  of  outbuildings  and  form 
a  part  of  the  schoolground  landscape  work ;  (3)  for  the  growing  of  such  other 
plants  as  may  be  given  a  start  in  the  spring,  and  by  mulching  or  other  pre- 
arranged care  during  the  summer,  blossom  or  bear  results  at  the  fall  opening 
of  school;  and  (4)  as  an  experimental  or  demonstration  garden  on  a  small 
scale,  to  create  an  interest  that  will  impel  pupils  to  plant  gardens  of  their  own 
at  home. 

West  Virginia  Arbor  and  Bird  Bay  manual  (Charleston,  W.  Va.'  Dept,  of 
Schools,  1912,  pp.  78,  pis.  16,  figs.  15). — This  contains  suggestions  and  material 
for  the  observance  of  the  day. 
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Arbor  Day  in  Porto  Blco  {8an  Juan,  P.  R.:  Dept.  Ed,,  1911,  pp.  47). — This 
INnnphlet,  published  in  English  and  in  Spanish,  contains  a  program  and  other 
material  for  the  celebration  in  the  public  schools  of  Porto  Rico  of  Arbor  Day, 
which  occurs  on  the  Friday'  following  the  last  Thursday  in  November. 

Farmers'  institutes  in  Pennsylvania,  compiled  by  A.  L.  Martin  (Perm. 
Dept.  Agr,  Bui.  214,  1911,  pp.  82).— This  bulletin  contains  information  for  insti- 
tute managers  and  program  committees  on  institute  work  In  Pennsylvania,  and 
other  data. 

HISGELLAHEOUS. 

Twenty-second  Annual  Beport  of  Mississippi  Station,  1909  ( Mississippi 
Bta.  Rpt.  1909,  pp.  U). — This  contains  the  organization  list,  a  financial  state- 
ment for  the  federal  and  sales  funds  for  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30,  1009, 
and  for  the  substations  for  the  period  from  May  16,  1908,  to  April  23,  1909, 
and  a  report  by  the  director  on  the  work  of  the  station  during  the  year. 

Twenty-third  Annual  Beport  of  Mississippi  Station,  1910  (Mississippi 
Bta.  Rpt.  1910,  pp.  12). — ^Data  corresponding  to  the  above  are  given  for  the 
period  ended  June  30,  1910. 

Annual  Beport  of  Porto  Bico  Station,  1911  (Porto  Rico  8ta.  Rpt.  1911,  pp. 
44,  pis.  4)' — 'I^is  contains  the  organization  list,  a  summary  by  the  Special 
Agent  in  Charge  of  the  investigations  conducted  at  the  station  during  the  year, 
and  separate  reports  by  the  chemist,  horticulturist,  assistant  horticulturist, 
entomologist,  pathologist,  and  animal  husbandman.  The  experimental  work 
reported  is  for  the  most  part  abstracted  elsewhere  in  this  Issue. 

Partial  bibliogrraphy  and  index  of  the  publications  of  the  college  of 
agriculture  and  the  agricultural  experiment  station  (Missouri  8ta.  Bui. 
105,  pp.  i9).— This  comprises  a  bibliographical  list  and  index  to  Farm  Bulletins 
1  to  35  of  the  college  of  agriculture,  and  the  following  publications  of  the 
station:  Bulletins  1  to  82,  Circulars  1  to  45,  and  the  Reports  of  the  Director 
from  1888  to  1903. 

Experiment  Station  Work,  LXX  (V.  8.  Dept.  Agr.,  Farmers*  Bui.  504,  PP* 
24,  figs.  S). — ^This  number  contains  articles  on  the  following  subjects:  Im- 
provement of  sandy  soils — ^growth  of  forage  crops,  utilization  of  roughage, 
fattening  lambs  on  alfalfa  and  corn,  box  for  feeding  alfalfa  hay  to  swine,  co- 
operative herd  testing,  cooperative  cattle  breeding,  losses  due  to  low-grade 
cream,  lessening  danger  from  poisoning  by  arsienlcal  dips,  and  care  of  farm 
machinery. 
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Conneotleiit  Stations. — Director  K  H.  Jenkins,  of  the  State  Station  at  New 
Haven,  has  been  appointed  director  of  the  Storrs  Station.  The  board  of  man- 
agers, the  funds,  and  the  work  of  both  stations  will  be  separate  as  in  the  past. 
but  a  single  director  will  administer  both  stationa 

Delaware  College. — ^A  summer  school  for  teachers,  girlng  instruction  in  agri- 
culture and  home  economics,  is  to  be  held  in  1913,  the  State  Board  of  Bdncn- 
tion  having  recently  required  the  teaching  of  these  subjects  in  the  public  schools 
beginning  next  fall. 

Kansas  College. — ^A  secondary  school  of  agriculture,  mechanic  arts,  and  liome 
economics  is  to  be  established  next  fall  to  articulate  with  the  eighth  grade  of 
the  public  schools.  A  three-year  course  will  be  offered,  with  a  fourth  year  fior 
those  desiring  to  enter  the  college.  The  present  subfreshman  course  is  to  be 
aboliAied  and  the  entrance  requirements  raised  to  15  units. 

Hassachusetts  Station. — H.  D.  Goodale,  a  specialist  in  zoology  and  since  1911 
employed  by  the  Carnegie  Institution  of  Washington  In  its  department  of  experi- 
mental evolution,  has  been  appointed  research  biologist  in  the  department  of 
poultry  husbandry.    He  will  begin  his  duties  February  1, 1913. 

Kinnesota  University  and  Station. — ^Dr.  E.  M.  Freeman  has  been  appointed 
assistant  dean.  G.  W.  Paterson  has  succeeded  J.  B.  Lamson  as  assistant  in 
rural  school  work.  Other  appointments  include  J.  H.  Allison  as  professor  of 
forestry,  F.  A.  Comiea  instructor  in  the  school  of  agriculture,  Florence  Secor 
instructor  in  domestic  art,  and  Charles  L.  Lewis  assistant  in  drainage  investi- 
gations. Stephen  Anthony  has  been  given  leave  of  absence  as  chonist  in  animal 
nutrition. 

Porto  B.ico  Sugar  Producers'  Station. — ^A  meeting  was  recently  held  at  Fajardo, 
on  the  eastern  side  of  the  island,  for  the  discussion  of  irrigation  problems. 
This  has  been  a  very  dry  year  and  even  plantations  on  the  north  and  east  coasts* 
which  usually  have  sufficient  rainfall  for  sugar  cane,  have  sufTered  to  soch  an 
extent  that  the  establishment  of  irrigation  works  is  being  sertously  considered. 
An  irrigation  engineer  of  the  Department  of  the  Interior  was  present  at  the 
meeting  and  discussed  the  engineering  features  of  the  problem,  and  much 
interest  in  the  subject  has  been  aroused. 

Tennessee  TTniversity  and  Station. — The  State  Veterinary  Medical  Associatiim 
met  at  the  university  November  20  and  21  for  the  first  time.  The  program 
included  a  practical  demonstration  of  the  vaccination  of  hogs  against  cholera. 
A  resolution  was  passed  favoring  an  appropriation  by  the  State  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  hog  cholera  serum  plant  in  connection  with  the  university  and 
station. 

A  com  exhibit  was  held  November  23,  on  the  station  farm,  by  the  boys*  com 
clubs  of  eastem  Tennessee.    There  are  clubs  in  16  of  the  34  counties,  and  the 
membership  numbers  about  600.    Priases  are  awarded  valued  at  $000,  besides 
local  prizes  valued  at  approximately  $3,000  additional. 
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